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PREFACE. 


^K  the  present  volume  we  have  stepped  out  of  feudalism  into  the  first  day-spriug  of 
modern  history.  We  have  left  the  race  of  barons,  grown  too  powerful  for  both  Crown  and 
country,  and  a  divided  royal  house  which  ccmsumed  the  ener^es  and  the  intellect  of  the 
natioQ  in  bloody  con6icta  for  ihe  possession  of  the  throne.  The  predominating  space  which 
the  Tudor  dynanty  occupy  in  the  presf  nt  pages^  is  worthy  of  all  attention.  With  Henry 
Vn.  a  new  blood  and  spirit  entered  the  palace,  and  sthrred  within  the  golden  circle  of 
the  Crown.  The  grandson  of  «  Welsh  yeoman  of  the  guard  became  the  monarch, 
and  a  vigour  which  had  dwindled  in  the  ancient  race,  from  the  days  of  Henry  Y., 
reappeared,  but  linked  inseparably  with  an  absolute  self-will,  which,  whilst  appearing  to 
resist  the  onward  fur^gre^s  of  the  nation,  really  gave  to  it  accelerated  momentum  and  spirit  The  old 
impediments  of  reli^on  and  of  aristocracy  wei^  swept  away  to  give  unopposed  scope  to  royal 
license;  but  this  only  cleared  the  ground  for  popular  action*  The  nation  had  so  far  advanced  that 
its  impulses  became  the  unmistakable  law  of  tendency.  On  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  hierarchy  arose 
the  undaunted  soul  of  religious  freedom.  With  religious  freedom,  civil  freedom  was  a  necessity ;  and 
oo  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  arose  a  new  race  of  landed  proprietors,  whose  interests  were 
more  allied  to  the  interests  of  the  people ;  and  before  tlie  close  of  the  Tudor  dynasty  in  Elizabeth,  we 
behdd  unequivocal  manifestations  of  a  new  order  of  things,  of  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  establishment  of  the  pow»r  of  Parliament.  We  shall  find  in  the  opening  of  our  next 
vidume  the  efibrts  of  an  unwise  dynasty — that  of  ihe  Stuarts — ^to  resist  this  popular  devdopment,  but 
only  to  its  own  destruction. 

In  our  tracing  of  these  events  some  of  our  readers  have  animadverted  strongly  on  the  view 
«hich  we  have  taken  of  the  character  and  acts  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Perhaps  the  history  of  no  monarch 
evtf  was  so  enveloped  by  faUe  colouring  of  romance  as  that  of  this  queen ;  regarding  none  of  om* 
sovereigns  are  we  compelled  by  unquestionable  state  documents  so  completely  to  re-form  our 
ideas,  Elisabeth  was  a  woman  of  a  masculine  and  penetrating  mind ;  no  ruler  ever  knew  more  ably 
to  select  capable  ministers,  and  surround  herself  with  the  splendour  of  statesmanlike  talent,  bravery, 
and  genius.  With  a  stout  heart,  and  assbted  by  the  counsels  and  the  gallant  deeds  of  those  men,  sho 
carried  the  coimtry  through  an  arduous  crisis  proudly,  and  bore  down  and  broke  to  atoms  every  foreign 
influence  and  the  armada  which  was  directed  against  the  Protestant  ascendancy  of  England.  All 
honour  to  her  and  to  them  on  that  account.  But  when  we  penetrate  through  the  splendour  of  such 
glories,  and  through  the  extravagant  adulations  of  the  Elizabethan  courtiers,  we  come  to  deeds 
and  characteristics  which  demand  just  reprehension. 

We  must  remind  our  readers  that  we  are  not  writing  romance,  in  which  we  can,  at  will,  colour, 
turn,  and  dbpose  of  things  as  we  please ;  but  our  object  and  bounden  duty  is  historic  truth.  We 
are  tied  up  to  that  standard  inexorably  by  harsh  and  unbendable  official  documents,  which,  like  our 
girdling  rocks,  nothing  can  shake  from  their  places  or  model  into  anything  but  what  they  are.  The 
modem  researches  in  the  archives  of  the  Tower  and  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  the  publication  of 
many  of  the  documents  there  remaining,  the  journals  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  the  rolls  of  Pariia- 
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ment,  and  the  patent  rolli ,  and  the  mais  of  original  letters  collected  by  Howell,  BUis,  Nicolas, 
&c.,  enable  us  and  compel  us  to  draw  a  very  different  picture  of  things  from  those  which  could  be 
drawn  in  the  last  generation.  In  our  portraiture  of  ^^  good  Queen  Bess  "  we  have  used  the  taidtM  left 
under  the  very  liands  of  herself  and  her  ministers,  and  from  these  there  can  be  no  appeal.  Let  any 
one  imagine  Queen  Victoria  doing  the  things  which  Queen  Elizabeth  undoubtedly  did,  and  the  reader 
will  at  once  feel  how  monstrous  would  be  the  impression ;  how  vastly  &r  behind  us  in  moral  truth 
and  moral  purity  lies  the  Elizabethan  age.  Suppose  Victoria  imprisoned  for  life  a  neighbouring 
queen  who  fled  to  her  for  protection,  holding  her  nobles  and  her  ministers  in  her  power  by  enormous 
bribes,  seeking  the  life  of  her  captive  by  private  assassination,  as  Elizabeth  undoubtedly  did,  through 
the  indignant  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  Let  us  suppose,  instead  of  the  purity  and  domestic  dignity  of  the 
life  of  our  present  queen,  that  she  led  the  scandalous  life  and  permitted  the  awfully  immoral  Court 
which  Elizabeth  did,  on  evidence  which  nothing  can  set  aside,  and  which  the  female  historian  of  our 
queens  is  compelled  to  admit,  and  a  truth  will  dawn  upon  the  slowest  intellect  which  will  bow  to  the 
truth  of  history,  rather  than  to  the  delusions  of  tradition.  Let  those  who  have  any  doubts  on  these 
pmnts  go  for  themselves  to  the  fountain-head  of  fact — to  our  original  and  abundant  state  papers. 

Again,  some  of  our  zealously  Protestant  readers  have  been  ready  to  accuse  us  of  placing  the 
Catholics  of  those  times  in  too  favourable,  a  light  We  can  only  reply,  that  the  same  undoubted 
authorities  have  guided  our  pen.  We  will  yield  to  no  man  in  our  attachment  to  Protestant 
principles,  nor  in  our  estimation  of  their  paramount  truth  and  value.  We  regard  the  liberation 
of  mind  effected  by  the  Reformation  as  the  source  of  all  our  present  blessings,  and  our  national 
pre-eminence.  We  believe  that  our  firm  stand  by  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  law,  which  is  their  direct  result,  are  the  reason  that  the  Almighty  has  seen  fit  to  place  us 
at  the  head  of  nations,  and  to  give  to  the  language,  the  institutions,  the  dominion,  and  the  glory  of 
England  a  pre-eminence  and  an  expanse  such  as  no  nation  ever  before  enjoyed ;  that  this  is  the 
secret  of  our  invincible  arms  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  of  our  being  chosen  as  the  founders  of  the 
new  and  vast  people  of  North  America,  of  India,  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  who  form  the  links  a( 
a  diain  of  Britbh  life,  enlightenment,  manliness,  and  religious  reverence  which  encircles  the  globe 
as  with  an  imperial  zone.  But  as  we  hold  and  must  hold  the  right  of  every  man  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  his  creed  and  conscience,  we  are  bound  as  citizens  and  subjects  to  deal  out  justice 
and  impartiality  to  Catholics  as  to  Protestants;  and  were  we  to  sketch  and  colour  the  Catholics  of  the 
periods  over  which  we  have  passed  in  this  volume,  not  by  the  undoubted  documents  which  those  timta 
furnish,  but  by  the  colours  in  which  their  enemies  of  the  Marian  reign,  in  their  most  natural  alarm 
at  the  most  distant  hazard  of  a  return  to  its  horrors,  arrayed  them  to  themselves,  we  should^  commit 
a  gross  and  unpardonable  violation  of  the  truth  of  history,  and  be  unworthy  to  h(dd  the  high  and 
resp(H)8ible  pontion  of  the  narrators  of  the  veritable  past  in  its  many-sided  completeness. 

In  our  next  volume  we  shall  be  called  on  to  detail  the  progress  of  still  greater  events  and  changes; 
the  conflict  of  the  monarchical  and  the  national  will,  the  overthrow  of  thrones  and  of  intolerance,  and 
to  hail  the  rising  of  the  British  Constitution  out  of  the  waters  of  this  agitated  sea  of  antagonistic 
principles  as  it  now  exists. 

Limdonj  December  bih^  1867. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


REIQN  OF  EDWARD  IV.— (Conttnaed). 

Edward  returns  to  England— Aitittod  by  Bnrgnndy—Edward'i  Pretended 
Rennadatioii  of  the  Crown— Hii  March  to  London— Again  proclaims 
iiiiDMlf  Klagi— Joined  bj  Clarence— Battle  of  Bamet— Margaret  and  the 
Prtaoa  of  Walea  land  In  England— Battle  of  Tewkeibnrjr- Death  of 
Henrj  VI.— Political  Calm— BIralrjr  of  Clarence  and  Olonccster— 
Edward  ooBtemplatee  an  Inradon  of  France— Deserted  by  his  Allies— 
Interriaw  with  Lonis  of  France- Ha  and  his  Courtiers  become  Pen- 
alonera  of  France— Diacontent  of  his  Sati|)eetB— The  King's  Dissipated 
Life— Deaths  of  the  Dnkes  of  Bnrgnndy  and  St.  Pol— Mnrder  of  Clarence 
—War  with  8eofland-Dea«i  of  Edward  TV. 

The  mook  restoration  of  Henry  YI.  was  not  destined  to  bo 
of  long  oontinaanoe.     The  ups  and    downs  of   royalty 

63 


at  this  period  were  as  rapid  and  strange  as  the  shifting 
scenes  of  a  theatre.  There  is  no  part  of  our  history  where 
we  are  left  so  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  moving  canses. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Warwick,  with  his  vast  popularity, 
should,  in  the  course  of  a  single  winter,  become  so  unpopu- 
lar as  to  render  his  fall  and  the  success  of  Edward  so  easy. 
We  can  well  conceive  that  Edward,  cruel  and  licentious  at 
home,  not  even  respected  by  hb  own  brother-in-law  of 
Burgundy,  and  sincerely  hated  by  Louis  of  France,  whom 
he  had  bq  deeply  insulted  by  the  rejeotion  of  his  queen's 
sister  in  marriage,  should  sit  on  an  unstable  throne.  But 
how  Warwick,  so  warmly  hailed  in  the^u^tumn,  and  carried 
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on  the  Bhoalders  of  the  Lancastrian  party  and  the  people 
at  large  to  the  pinnacle  of  power,  should  in  the  spring  be 
as  reafilj  abanicned,  ii  by  no  meaoi  dear.  Had  he  dosed 
.  itsA,  great  sowoe  vf  Ibs  popularity^  ids  kitchenf  Did  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  a  great  force,  the  demands  of 
gifts,  estates,  and  fayours  by  his  followers  in  his  enter- 
prise to  put  down  Edward,  and  his  repayment  of  the  ad- 
vances to  the  king  of  France,  compel  him  to  contract  that 
lavish  hospitaliiy  which  daily  feasted  thirty  thousand  peo- 
ple at  his  palaces  and  castles  P  Probably  some  such  causes 
were  at  work,  for  Warwick  does  not  seem  to  have  exercised 
any  great  severity  in  his  triumph,  or  to  have  used  his  power 
haughtily.  Nevertheless,  inth  tiie  snows  and  frosts  of 
winter  his  popularity  appeared  to  thaw  and  flow  away. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  dMit  there  was  a  terrible 
secret  schism  in  his  camp  and  p«^.  Clarence  was  only 
wuting  to  seize  a  good  opportunU^*  to  ^rerthrow  his  father- 
in-law,  Warwick,  and  climb  the  throne  himself.  Though 
he  was  a  very  weak  and  bj  no  means  high-principled 
young  man,  Clarence  was  not  so  weak  as  to  build  any  future 
hopes  on  Warwick's  having  given  him  the  succession  in  case 
of  the  issue  of  the  prinoe  of  Wales  failing.  Warwick  bad 
married  another  of  his  daughters  to  the  prince,  and  it  was 
his  strongest  interest  to  miuntain  that  line  on  the  throne. 

There  can  be  litde  doubt  that  these  things  were  kept  ali^ 
in  darenoe's  hoeom  by  the  same  clever  female  agency  which 
was  employed  at  Calais.  It  is  fully  dear  by  the  imme- 
diately following  conduct  of  the  marquis  of  Montacute, 
that  there  was  an  understanding  between  him  aad  Clarence. 
Here  was  another  blow  to  the  power  of  Warwick,  ^while 
Burgundy,  however  little  disposed  to  esteem  Edward, 
naturally  preferred  seeing  him  as  his  brother-in-lsw  upon 
the  throne  of  England,  than  as  bm.  aakb  and  a  beggar,  and 
his  great  rival  Louis  o€  Franoe  streng&raed  hy  the  allianoe 
of  Warwick  and  Margaret. 

All  these  causes  undoubtedly  oo- operated  to  produce 
what  soon  followed.  Burgndy  determined  to  asoat 
Edward  to  regain  his  throne,  and  thus  destroy  tbe 
ascendancy  of  Warwick.  While,  th«>efore,  issuing  a 
proclamation  forbidding  any  of  his  subjeetB  to  follow 
Edward  in  his  expedition,  he  privately  sent  to  him  the 
cross  of  St.  Andrew ;  and  an  aid  of  fi%  thousand  iflrins 
furnished  him  with  four  large  ships,  wfaiflii  were  fitted  mp  ami 
stored  for  him  at  Vere,  in  Walohwoi.  Besides  tiiese,  he 
hired  for  him  iburteen  dapa  froa^be  sMrdiants  of  the 
Hanse  Towns,  to  transport  his  traopi  toai  Waiihhi^  «• 
England.  These  transactions  eoald  Iwawi  —  <|wiBtiou  in 
the  minds  of  the  subjects  of  Burgundy,  winch  way  hiy  the 
real  feelings  of  their  sovereign.  At  the  same  time  the 
amount  of  troops  embarking  with  Edward  was  not  such  as 
to  give  to  the  enterprise  a  Burgundian  compearance.  The 
soldiers  furnished  to  him  were  only  two  thousand.  Edward 
undoubtedly  ralied  on  infomuition  sent  him  from  England 
as  to  the  foroes  there  ready  to  join  him. 

Tbe  fleet  of  Edward  steered  fox  the  Suffolk  coast.  It 
was  in  the  somh  that  the  Yoikiste'  influence  lay,  and 
Okrenoe  was  poeted  m  that  quarter  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable fbree.  But  Warwick's  preparations  wwe  too 
strong  in  that  quarter ;  an  active  body  of  troops  under  a 
brother  of  the  eari  of  Oxford,  deterred  the  invaders  firom 
any  attempt  at  landing.  They  prooeeded  northward, 
findmg  BO  «pportuMft!y  of  MooetslbUy  getting  on  shore  tall 
they  reached  the  little  port  of  Ravenspur,  in  Yorkshire ;  sin- 


gularly enough,  the  very  place  where  Henry  IV.  landed 
when  he  deposed  Bichard  II.  From  this  same  port  now 
issued  the  foree  which  was  to  terminate  his  line. 

At  first,  however,  the  undertaking  wore  anything  but  a 
promising  aspect.  The  north  was  the  very  stronghold  of 
the  Lancastrian  faction ;  and  openly  was  displayed,  the 
hostility  of  the  inhabitants  towards  the  returned  Yorkist 
monarch.  But  Edward,  with  that  ready  dishonesty  which 
is  considered  defensible  in  the  strife  for  crowns,  solemnly 
dedared  that  he  had  abandoned  for  himself  all  claims  on 
the  throne.  That  he  saw  and  acknowledged  the  right  of 
Henry  VI.  and  his  line,  and  for  himself  only  desired  the 
happy  security  of  a  private  station.  His  real  and  most 
patriotic  design  he  gave  out  was  to  put  down  the  turbulent 
and  overbearing  power  of  Warwick,  and  thus  give  perma- 
nent tranquillity  to  the  country,  which  never  could  exist  so 
long  as  Warwick  lived.  He  exhibited  a  forged  safe-conduct 
from  the  earl  of  Northumberland;  he  declared  that  he 
sought  for  himself  nothing  but  the  possessions  of  the  duke 
of  York,  his  fadier ;  he  mounted  in  his  bonnet  an  ostrich 
feather,  the  device  of  the  prinoe  of  Wales,  and  ordered  his 
followers  to  shout,  "  Long  live  king  Henry ! "  in  every  place 
tfai0O|^  which  they  passed* 

These  exhibitions  of  his  Bntruth,  called  by  politicians 
expedaenoe,  by  man  of  honoar  Hes,  were  too  barefaced  to 
deceive  any  one.  The  people  still  stood  aloof,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  gates  of  York,  Edward  found  them  closed  against 
him.  Bat  hy  the  bddest  use  of  the  sume  lying  policy, 
Edward  managed  to  prevail  on  the  mayor  and  aldermen  to 
admit  him.  He  rwore  the  most  solemn  oath  that  he  abjured 
tiie  e»Mm  for  ever,  aad  woa2d  do  all  in  his  power  to  maintain 
Henry  and  his  iasne  npon  it ;  not  satisfied  with  this,  the 
cieiigy  dciaiadod'thrt  he  ahoold  repeat  this  oath  most  em- 
phatioGl^  before  the  hig|h  alter  hi  the  cathedral.  Edward 
nMHiitei  with  aimciity,  and  would  nndonbtedly  have  sworn 
ai^tiung  and  any  nnmber  of  oaths  to  the  same  effect.  He 
then  nMMwhed  in  with  Ant  hold  prettpitaiioe  whidi  was  the 
secrtt  of  his  muoen ;  wlnah,  a«  in  the  eaae  af  Napoleon  in 
onr  iimm,  m  every  oaae  threw  hii  eneanea  teto  oonstema- 
and  winfniniM.  AX  Fontefrnot  h^  tbt  marquis  of 
Wnrwiek^  fjieflint,  ita£k  a  foroe  Bi:q>erior  to 
tfantoTBtoM^nniaa  the  w«Ad  teohed  to  aee  lam  throw 
the  ftA  of  Am  mrador,  and  to  pitdi  battle 
I9et%iii%  of  iSke  kind ;  Vostaoute  lay  still  in 
and  Edward  marching  within  four  miles  of 
wait  on  his  way  without  any  check  from 
him.  This  most  have  convinced  every  one  that  there  was 
more  beneath  the  surface  of  affairs  than  met  the  eye.  It 
was  not  the  first  time  that  Montacute  had  played  this 
equivocal  role.  Edward  had  formerly  stripped  him  of  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  for  alleged  conspiracy  with 
Clarence,  and  that  he  was  now  in  league  with  Clarenoe» 
for  Edward,  and  against  Warwick,  was  sufficiently  clear. 

As  Edward  approached  the  midland  counties,  and 
espedaUy  wiien  he  had  crossed  <he  Trent,  the  scene  changed 
rapidly  in  his  favour.  He  had  left  the  Lancastrian  districts 
behind,  and  reached  those  where  Yorkism  prevailed. 
People  now  flocked  to  his  standard.  At  Nottingham  the 
lord  Stanley,  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  Sbr  James  Harrington,  Sir 
Thomas  Montgomery,  and  several  other  gantlamen,  came  in 
with  reinfbroemettte.  Edward  felt  himself  strong  Plough 
to  throw  pS  the  mask;  he  assumed  the  title  of  kbig,  and 
marched  towards  Coventry,  where  lay  Warwick  and  Clarence 
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^th  a  force  sufficient  to  punish  this  odious  perjarj.  But  a 
fresh  torn  of  the  royal  kaleidoscope  was  here  to  astonish  the 
poblio.  Edward  challenged  the  united  army  of  Tl^irwick 
and  Clarence  on  the  29th  of  March,  1471.  In  the  night, 
Bichard  the  dake  of  Gloucester  psdd  a  visit  to  his  brother 
Glarenee.  The  two  brothers  flew  into  each  other's  arms 
with  a  transport  which  if  not  that  of  genuine  affection,  was 
at  least  that  of  successful  conspiracy.  The  morning 
beheld  the  army  of  Clarence,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand 
men,  arrayed,  not  on  the  part  of  Warmck  but  of  Edward, 
the  soldiers  wearing  not  the  red  but  the  white  rose  over 
theur  gorgets. 

Here,  then,  was  fully  disclosed  the  secret  which  had  in- 
duced Edward  to  march  on  so  confidently  through  hostile 
^Bstricts,  and  people  standing  aloof  from  his  banners.  Not 
Hontaeute  only,  but  Olarence  bad  been  won.  Olarenoe, 
vhether  in  weak  simplicity,  or  under  the  influence  of 
oihers,  sent  to  Warwick  to  apologise  for  his  breach  of  his 
most  solemn  oaths,  and  offered  to  become  mediator  betwixt 
liim,  his  father-in-law,  and  Edward  his  brother.  Warwick 
rejected  tiie  offer  with  disdain,  refusing  all  further  inter- 
course with  the  peijured  Olarence,  but  he  was  now  too 
weak  to  engage  him  and  Edward;  and  the  Yorkist  king 
then  boldly  advanced  towards  the  capital.  The  gates  of 
the  mty,  like  those  of  York,  he  found  closed  against  him, 
but  he  possessed  sufficient  means  to  unlock  the  one  as  he 
had  done  the  other.  There  were  upwards  of  two  thousand 
persons  of  rank  and  influence,  including  no  less  than  four 
hundred  knights  and  gentlemen,  crowded  into  the  various 
sanctuaries  of  London  and  Westminister,  who  were  ready* 
not  only  to  declare,  but  to  operate,  in  his  favour.  The 
ladies,  who  were  charmed  with  the  gay  and  gallant  dispo- 
tion  of  Edward,  were  all  avowed  his  zealous  friends ;  and, 
pertiaps,  still  more  persuasive  was  the  fact  that  the  jovial 
monarch  owed  large  sums  to  the  merchants,  who  saw,  in 
his  return,  their  only  chance  of  payment.  Edward  even 
succeeded  in  securing  the  archbishop  of  York,  who  was,  in 
his  brother  Warwick's  absence,  the  custodian  of  the  city  and 
the  person  of  long  Henry.  All  regard  to  oaths,  and  all 
fidelity  to  principle  or  party,  seemed  to  have  disappeared 
at  this  epoch.  By  permission  of  the  archbishop,  Edward 
was  admitted  on  Thursday,  April  2nd,  by  a  postern  into 
the  bishop's  palace,  where  he  found  the  poor  and  helpless 
king  Henry,  and  immediately  sent  him  to  the  Tower. 

Warwick  hastened  after  Edward  and  Olarence,  intending 
to  risk  an  engagement  rather  than  allow  them  to  gain  the 
capitaL  What  was  as  strange  as  anything  which  had  gone 
before,  was  that  Montacute  was  now  marching  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Warwick.  Had  Edward  shown  any  distrust  of 
the  traitor,  or  did  he  mean,  like  Olarence,  to  go  completely 
ov»  to  the  Yorkists,  when  they  came  face  to  face  P  Both 
nppodtions  were  entertained  by  different  parties ;  which 
was  true  never  was  clei»ed  up ;  but  there  was  Montacute. 

So  confident  now  was  Edward  of  victory,  that  he  dis- 
duned  to  shelter  himself  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  but 
marched  oat  against  the  enemy.  The  hostile  armies  met 
near  Bamet.  Here  again  the  weak  Olarence  made  another 
offer  of  mediation.  No  doubt  his  wife,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Warwick,  and  her  sister  the  wife  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  was  anxious  enough  to  avert  the  danger  of  her. 
&ther,  and  if  possible,  unite  contending  relations.  But 
Wanrick  was  too  much  enraged  both  against  Edward  and 
Olarenoe  to  listen  to  any  proposals  of  reconciliation.    The 


leaders  on  both  sides  were  now  too  much  embittered  against 
each  other,  guilty  of  im  many  changes  and  acts  of  perfidy, 
ever  again  to  put  reliance  in  each  other,  much  less  to  ce- 
ment a  genuine  friendship.  Warwick  said  indignantly  to 
Olarence *s  messenger,  "  Gk>  and  tell  your  master  that 
Warwick,  true  to  his  oath,  is  a  better  man  than  the  false 
and  per|pred  Olarence."  Nothing  but  blood  could  wash 
out  Uie  enmity  of  these  infuriated  parties. 

It  was  late  on  Easter-eve  when  the  two  armies  met  on 
Bamet  common.  Both  had  made  long  marches,  Edward 
having  left  London  that  day.  Warwick  being  first  on  the 
ground  had  chosen  his  position.  Edward,  who  came  later, 
had  to  make  his  arrangements  in  the  dark,  the  conseqaenco 
of  which  was,  that  he  committed  a  great  error.  His  right 
wing,  instead  of  confronting  the  left  wing  of  Warwick,  was 
opposed  to  his  centre,  and  the  left  wing  of  Edward  consc- 
quentiy  bad  no  opponents,  but  stretched  for  away  to  the 
west.  Daylight  must  have  discovered  this  error,  and  most 
probably  fatally  for  Edward,  but  day  came  accompanied  by 
a  dense  fog,  believed  at  that  day  to  have  been  raised  by 
a  celebrated  magician,  friar  Bungy.  The  left  wing  of  each 
army  advancing  through  the  obscurity  of  the  fog,  and  find- 
ing no  enemy,  wheeled  in  the  direction  of  the  main  body. 
By  this  movement  the  left  wing  of  Warwick  trampled  down 
the  right  wbg  of  Edward,  and  defeating  it,  pursued  the 
flying  Yorkists  through  Bamet  on  the  road  to  London. 

Meantime,  the  left  wing  of  the  Yorkists,  instead  of 
encountering  the  right  of  the  Lancastrians,  came  up  so  as  to 
strengthen  their  own  centre,  where  Edward  and  Warwick 
were  contending  with  «11  their  might  against  each  other. 
Both  chiefs  were  in  the  very  front  of  the  battie,  which  was 
raging  with  the  utmost  fury.  Warwick,  contrary  to  his 
custom,  had  been  persuaded  by  his  brother  Montacute  to 
dismount,  send  away  his  horse,  and  flght  on  foot.  Was 
this  an  act  of  bravery  on  the  part  of  Montacute,  or  of 
treason  P  Such  was  the  ambiguous  conduct  of  this  noble- 
man, that  his  cotemporaries  and  the  historians  irere  again 
divided  on  the  point.  If  it  were  treason,  and  he  meant 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  Warwick's  personal  engagement, 
in  the  thick  of  the  mdUe  to  draw  off  to  the  other  side, 
he  pidd  the  penality  of  it,  for  he  was  speedily  slain. 

The  battie  commenced  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  lasted  till  ten.  The  rage  of  the  combatants  was 
terrible,  and  the  slaughter  was  proportionate,  for  Edward, 
exasperated  at  the  commons,  who  had  shown  such  favour 
to  Warwick  on  all  occasions,  had  determined  no  longer  to 
issue  orders  to  spare  them,  as  was  his  wont,  and  to  kill  all 
the  leaders  they  could.  It  was  terminated  by  a  singular 
mistake.  The  device  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  fighting 
for  Warwick,  was  a  star  with  rays,  emblazoned  both  on  the 
front  and  back  of  his  soldiers'  coats.  The  device  of  Edward's 
own  soldiers  on  this  occasion  was  a  sun  with  rays.  Oxford 
had  beaten  his  opponents  in  the  field,  and  was  retnming 
to  assist  Warwick,  when  Warvrick's  troops  mistaking  through 
the  mist  the  stars  of  Oxford  for  the  sun  of  Edward,  fell 
upon  Oxford's  followers,  supposing  them  to  be  Yorkists, 
and  put  them  to  flight.  Oxford  fled  with  eight  hundred  of 
his  soldiers,  supposing  himself  the  object  of  some  fatal 
treachery,  while  on  the  other  hand  Warwick,  weakened  by 
the  apparent  defection  of  Oxford,  and  his  troops  thrown 
into  confusion,  rushed  desperately  into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  trusting  thus  to  reviv<B  the  oo,ur^?of  his  troops, 
•nd  L,  thug  d«n.  flghtog. .  ^'9'"^^^  by^"^      _ 
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No  sooner  was  the  \iodj  of  Warwick,  staripped  of  ite 
armour  and  covered  with  wounds,  diseovered  on  ihe  field, 
than  his  forces  gaye  Way,  and  fled  amain.  Thus  fell  the 
great  king-maker,  who  so  long  had  kept  alive  the  spirit  of 
contention,  placing  the  crown  first  on  one  head  and  then  on 
another.  With  him  perished  the  power  of  his  faction,  aad 
the  pro^rity  of  his  family.  On  the  field  with  ^m  lay  all 
the  great  lords  who  fought  on  his  side,  except  tft  earl  of 
Oxford  and  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  escaped  into  Wales, 
and  joined  Jasper  Tudor,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was 
in  arms  for  Henry.  The  duke  of  Exeter  was  taken  up  for 
dead,  but  being  found  to  be  alive,  he  was  conveyed  by  his 
ser?ants  secretly  to  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster ;  but  the 
holiness  of  the  sanctuary  does  not  seem  to  have  proved  any 
defence  against  the  lawless  vengeance  of  Edward,  for  some 
months  after  his  dead  body  was  found  floating  in  the  sea 
near  Dover.  On  the  side  of  Edward  fell  the  l(M:ds  Say  and 
OromweU,  Sir  John  Lisle,  the  son  of  lord  Bemers,  and  many 
other  squires  and  gentlemen.  The  soldiers  who  fell  on  both 
sides  have  been  variously  stated  at  from  one  to  ten  thousand ; 
the  numl>er  more  commonly  credited  is  about  fifteen 
hundred.  The  dead  were  buried  on  the  field,  and  a  chapel 
erected  near  the  spot  for  the  repose  of  their  souls.  The 
spot  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  present  time  actually  marked 
by  a  stone  column.  The  bodies  of  Warwick  and  Monta- 
cute  were  exposed  for  three  days,  naked,  on  the  floor  of  St. 
Paul's  church,  as  a  striking  warning  against  sul^eots  inter- 
fering with  kings  and  crowns.  They  were  then  conveyed 
to  the  burial  place  of  their  flEunily  in  the  abbey  of  Bilsam 
in  Berkshire. 

In  the  fall  of  Warwick  Edward  might  justly  suppose  that 
he  saw  the  only  real  obstacle  to  the  permanency  of  his  own 
power — but  Margaret  was  still  alive.  She  was  no  longer, 
however,  the  elastic  and  indomitable  Idargaret  who  had 
led  her  forces  up  to  the  battles  of  St.  Albans,  Northamp- 
ton, Wakefield,  Tewton,  and  Hexham.  Her  astonishing 
exertions,  her  flever*  hardships,  and  awful  reverses  had 
told  <m  her  spirit  and  oonstitolion.  Years  of  reflection 
in  the  midst  of  obscurity  and  poverty  had  led  her  to  per- 
ceive more  clearly  the  formidable  ^Ufficulties  in  the  way  to 
a  peaceable  possession  of  the  thtone : — the  mental  condition 
of  her  husband,  the  youth  of  her  son,  the  power  of 
Warwick— formerly  ^er  great  enemy,  and  now  her  doubt- 
ful friend ;  for  he  had  secured  his  hold  on  the  throne  by 
the  marriage  of  two  of  his  daughters.  There  was  the 
ominous  clause  in  the  treaty  with  her  and  France,  that  if 
the  issue  of  her  son  failed,  the  throne  went  to  Clarence, 
the  brother  of  Edward.  Heaven  and  the  elements  ever 
since  this  unnatural  oontract  had  appeared  to  oppose  her. 
As  "the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera,**  they 
appeared  now  to  ^ht  against  her.  All  the  winter  she  had 
been  struggling  to  cross  the  Ohannel  with  her  son  and  her 
followers,  and  tempest  after  tempest  had  driven  her  back. 
Could  she  have  been  present  with  the  Lancastrian  armies, 
with  the  prince  of  Wales,  thousands  would  have  flocked  to 
the  Lancastrian  standard  who  were  doubtful  of  the  loyalty 
of  Warwick.  But  the  day  that  she  landed  at  Weymouth, 
imagining  that  she  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  march  in 
triumph  to  London,  and  resume  with  her  husband  their 
Tacant  thron«,  was  the  very  day  of  the  fatal  battle  of 
Bamet.  The  first  news  she  received  was  of  the  total  over- 
throw of  her  party  and  the  death  of  Warwick.  The  life 
of  the  great  khig-maker  might  have  created  her  future 


troubles^*  his  fall  was  her  total  ruin."^  Confounded  by  the 
tidings,  her  once  lofty  spirit  abandoned  her;  shesank  on  the 
groui^  in  a  death-like  swoon. 

On  recovering  her  ooasoiousnosS)  Maz|^et  bitterly  be- 
wailed her  fortunes.  She  cursed  tiie  miserable  times  in 
which  she  lived,  and  declared  that  she  had  rather  die  than 
live  in  so  much  and  so  perpetual  trouble.  She  was  than  in 
the  abbey  of  Oeme,  and  with  her  were  her  son,  new  about 
eighteen  years  of  age;  his  now  bride,  the  dai^ter  ai 
Warwick  Sir  John  Fortescue,  who  had  adhered  to  her 
thro^gh  all  her  exile;  Sir  Henry  Bous.  and  some  others. 
With  these  and  the  rest  of  her  followers,  she  fled  to  the 
famous  sanctuary  of  Beauliea,  in  the  New  Forest,  where 
she  registered  herself  and  all  her  attendants  as  privileged 
persona.  Probably  the  presence  of  the  countess  of  Warwiok 
might  make  her  resoit  to  Beanlieu.  The  now  widowed 
countess  embarked  at  Harfleur  at  the  same  time  with  the 
queen,  and  had  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  prooeeded  to 
Southampton.  Have  she  was  met  by  the  news  of  her 
husband's  death  at  Bamet,  and  she  ied  instantly  to  Bean- 
lieu. « 

The  moment  it  wae  known  that  Margaret  and  the  piittoe 
were  at  Beaulien,  the  duke  of  Somowet,  the  eark  of  Devos^ 
shire  and  Oxford,  the  lords  Wenlock  and  Beaufort,  with 
many  knights  and  gentlemen,  flocked  thither,  and  bade  h^ 
not  despair,  for  that  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  at  the  head 
of  a  atrong  force  in  Walea,  and  her  followers  were  still  of 
good  heart.  Margaret  replied  that,  for  herself  she  would 
remain  and  do  everything  possible  to  turn  the  tide  of 
victory ;  but  she  begged  that  her  son  might  be  allowed  to 
return  to  France  and  there  await  the  issue  in  safety.  Ty 
this  the  prinoe  revised  to  listen,  and  was  unanimously  sup* 
ported  in  that  resolution  by  the  leaders.  The  foreboding! 
of  Margaret  were  borne  down  by  his  sealous  opposition, 
and  she  said,  "  Well,  be  it  so.** 

It  was  the  plan  of  her  generals  to  hasten  to  Pembroke  | 
and,  having  e£feeted  a  junction  with  him,  to  proceed  to 
Cheshire,  to  render  the  army  effective  by  a  good  body  of 
archers.  But  Edward,  always  n^[>id  in  his  movements.^ 
allowed  them  no  time  for  so  formidable  a  combination.  He 
left  London  on  the  19th  of  i^pril,  and  reached  Tewkeshurj 
on  the  3rd  of  May.  Margaret  and  her  company  set  oat 
from  Bath,  and  prepared  to  cross  the  Severn  at  Qloaoester, 
to  join  Pembroke  and  Jasper  Tudor.  But  the  people  of 
Gloucester  had  fortified  the  bridge ;  and  neither  throata 
nor  Itfibes  could  induce  them  to  let  her  pass.  She  then 
marched  on  to  Tewkesbury,  near  which  they  found  £dwar4 
already  awaiting  them. 

The  troops  being  worn  down  by  the  fatigue  of  a  long 
and  fearful  march,  Margaret  was  in  the  utmost  aoxie^  to 
avoid  an  engagement,  and  to  press  on  to  their  friends  ii) 
Wales.  But  Somerset  represented  that  such  a  thing  was 
utterly  impossible.  For  a  night  and  a  day  the  foot-soldiarp 
had  been  plunging  along  for  aix-and-thicty  miles  throi^h 
a  fool  country — ail  lanes,  and  stony  ways,  betwixt  woods  i 
and  having  had  no  proper  refreshment  To  move  farther 
in  the  face  of  the  eneaiy  was  out  of  the  question,  fie  must 
pitch  his  camp  in  the  park,  and  take  such  fortune  as  Qoi 
should  send. 

The  queen,  as  well  as  the  most  experienced  officers  of  ih^ 
army,  were  greatly  averse  to  this,  but  the  duke  either 
could  not  or  would  not  move,  and  Edward  presented  him^ 
self  in  readiness  for  battle.    Thus  oompeUad  to  give  q^ 
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the  cheering  ho|^  of  a  junction  with  the  Welsh  army, 
Margwei  and  her  son  cBd  all  m  their  powvr  W  inspire  tb« 
soldiers  wi&  coarage  for  this  most  eveoAfitl  eoofiio9  The 
next  morning  being  the  4th  of  I^j,  the  forces  were  drawa 
out  in  oide^.  The  duke  of  Somerset  took  the  diargt  of  the 
main  body.  J)3ie  prmae  of  Wales  ceoonanded  the  second 
divi9?oo,  under  cBreotum  of  lord  Wenlock  and  the  prior  of 
St.  John's.  The  eari  of  Deronshire  brought  up  the  rear. 
The  Lancastrian  amj  was  entrenehed  in  &  partimlariy 
strong  positioii  on  the  banks  of  the  Sevcen ; 
in  front  and  <m  tiia  flanks,  a  conntry  »  ^M^f 
with  lanes,  hedges,  aod  (Htfihes,  tl«t  there  wad  sovoely 
any  affroaoMig  it.  This  ffmod  iiTi  liafti'*  ^Ofwevwt^  was 
complelriy  IhI  by  tW  folly  aad  iaipitiiosity  of  ths  duke  of 
Somerset,  idbow  bio*  oostent  to  defaad  himself  agittBst  the 
superior  foroea  smI  hetcwkst  artilkry  of  Ediwatd»  rushed 
out  beyond  the  eafemduBMnts,  where  be  woo  spoedily 
taken  in  flank  by  %  bo^  of  tw»  humdiEod  ifsormion,  ond 
thrown  into  confoneou  Baa  mcs  fled  for  ttehr  liioa»  md 
the  duke  regaining  the  muM{>,  and  seemg  tbo  load  Wenlock 
sitting  quietly  at  the  head  of  his  division,  instead  of 
foUowiog  and  iuppoilMig  bna^  a»  bo  tbos^i^  be  ooght  to 
have  dooe»  bo  rode  fonooely  iq>  to  him,  and  exebuming, 
"  Traitor !  '^  tlefl  his  skoll  with  bis  battle-oze. 

At  tie  ifght  of  tbio,  tbe  soldiers  of  Wenlock's  dirisijon 
fled  in  Imor,  and  tbo  banner  of  the  chike  of  Qbucester, 
foQoweii  speedily  by  that  €i  Edward  himself,  being  seen 
floating  wide  of  tbe  entrenchments,  all  became  confusion. 
The  queoA,  on  sooing  the  breaking-up  of  the  host,  became 
frantic,  aiod  weald  have  rushed  into  Uie  midst  of  tbe  mSlee, 
to  endeavoor  to  call  back  the  soldiers  to  the  conflict.  But  her 
attendants  forcedher  away,  and  escaped  with  her  to  a  small 
religious  houos  in.  the  neighbourhood,  where  ber  daughter- 
in-law,  Ann  of  Warwi^  the  countess  of  Devonshire,  and 
lady  Gatherine  Yauz,  also  lookxofii^^p.  Three  days  later, 
the  queen  and  tbsoe  ladies  were  seiood  and  conveyed  cap- 
tives to  the  Yorbist  camp.  In  the  meantime  Margaret's 
son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  had  been  taken  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  being  eonducted  into  the  preaoMo  of  Bdward  by 
his  captor,  Sir  Bidiard  Crolts,  the  Yoridst  kiog  driaiomliiil 
of  the  princely  boy,  ^*  How  he  dared  so  preeonnptnoyBly 
to  enter  his  realms  with  bannors  displayed  against  him  ?  *' 
and  the  stripling  replied,  undauntedly,  *'  To  reeovor  my 
father's  crown  oai  aino  own  inherifcanoe."  Edward, 
inoensed  at  this  iopiy»  strook  in  a  most  dastardly  manner 
the  royal  youth  in  the  face,  with  the  back  ei  bis  gaundet, 
and  Gloucestor  and  Clarence,  or  perhaps  tbeir  attendants, 
followed  o|»  tito  base  blow,  and  despatdMd  him  with  iUat 
swords.  Stove  says  simply,  "  The  king  smote  him  on  the 
face^  with  Ui  ptmAik,  md  aftoc,  bis  servaalo  skrv  him.'' 
Other  wBloMo^oaMtt  mtakhtwrnOmmm  tte  ftrid; 
uid  no  donbt  this  royal  murder  took  pineo  m  tbo  fisl^  and 
while  the  vietocs  were  in  the  bai 

Kofatocmbo 
^han  thaft  oflfoiyot  mam^  Bar  eanee  utterly  ruined,  her 
only  son  sbMiw  bar  buubood  and  bers^  tbe  captives  of  their 
haughty  eMOHoa.  Iboy  who  had  thus  barbarously  shed 
the  blood  of  tbo  priaee,  might,  with  a  little  cvnstng,  shed 
that  of  her  bonbond  and  benelL  5o  such  good  fortune 
Awaited  M019K0I.  Sko  was  ^MNBod  to  hear  soeh  news  of 
^  imprisonoA  ooBtert,  and  to  be  left  to  long  years  of 
Sf*«f  nver  the  utter  vrreck  of  crown,  husband,  child,  and 
I  a  great  and  dbtingulshed  band. 


The  duke  of  Somerset,  the  prior  of  St.  John's,  six  knights 
— Sir  Qervais  Clifton,  Sir  Humphry  Audely,  Sir  "Vfilliam 
Gainsby,  Sir  William  Cary,  Sir  Henry  Bose,  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham — and  seven  esqntres  had  fled  to  a  dEiurch  at 
Tewkesbury.  They  always  tiiemselves  rejected  tbe  rights  of 
sanctuary,  and  probably  on  that  account  deemed  themselves 
safe.  Tf  this  Edward  was  indebted  for  the  life  of  his 
<|«een,  his  children,  and  of  thousands  of  his  friends  and 
oAerents.  During  his  absence Elisabetb  had  fled  from  the 
Tower  to  &6  sanetnary  of  Westminstor,  with  her  mother, 
the  old  dtbesB  Jaocpwtta,  and  bar  three  danghters.  There 
she  was  drilvered  o€  a  son,  tbe  mlbrtunate  Edward  Y., 
destined  l»  pmsh  In  his  boyiiood  in  the  i^oomy  fortress 
wfciek  bis  mother  bod  jnst  quitted*  But,  forgetting 
aU  &mr  he  broke,  swoid  in  hand,  into  the  chnr^  and 
wodLd  have  killed  tkem.  A  ptiest  bearing  the  sacra* 
meat,  withstood  him,  and  woiM  not  pemdt  him  to 
pass  tiH  he  promised  to  pardon  aQ  who  bad  fled  thither. 
Edward  rea<&Iy  promioed,  bat  two  days  aftor  ihej  wore 
dragged  thence,  hrosght  before  the  dokes  of  G'biteester 
and  Northumberland,  condemned,  and  beheaded.  This 
deadly  quarrel  betwixt  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
had  now  occasioned  twelve  battles;  the  deaths  in  these 
battles  and  on  the  block  of  no  less  than  sixty  prineee  of 
these  two  families,  tAoye  half  of  the  nobles  and  powerfol 
gentlemen,  and  above  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  eonanon 
people.  Such  weio  the  direct  consequences  of  tiie  usur- 
pation of  Henry  IT.  The  stream  of  gore  ceased  in  a  great 
measure  during  tbe  remainder  of  the  present  reign,  but 
only  to  burst  forth  t^in  with  fresh  violence  under  Richard 
of  Gloucester. 

Edward  mtmutd  to  London  triumphant  over  all  his 
enemies,  and  the  next  monung  Henry  YI*  was  fonnd  dead 
in  the  Towor.  Ik  was  g^von  out  that  he  died  of  grief  and 
nwkn^ly,  but  aobody  at  that  ^y  doubted  that  he  was 
msrdisred,  and  it  woo  geasnllf  attributed  to  Bichard  of 
CUoucester.  The  onttnuntor  of  the  chronicles  of  Croy- 
bmd,  a  mast  credibi*  ootemporary,  prays  that  tbe  doer  of 
tbo  deed,  whoever  bo  were,  may  have  time  for  repentanoev 
and  dadares  tboft  it  was  done  by  *'  an  agent  of  the  tyrant  ** 
and  &  sol^eet  oi  the  murdered  king.  Who  was  this  P  The 
ebroBieler  in  Leland  points  it  out  plainly.  "That  night," 
ho  says,  '*  king  Henry  was  put  to  dea&  in  tbe  Tower,  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  and  divers  of  his  men  being  there.** 
FabyaB»  also  a  cotemporary,  says,  "  Divers  tales  wMe  toU 
but  tho  most  common  &me  went  that  ho  was  sticked  with 
a  digger  by  tho  hands  of  the  duke  Gloucester." 

To  satisfy  tks  people^  the  same  means  were  resorted  to 
ae  in  Iko  0000  of  Bichard  II.  Tho  body  of  the  unfortunate 
king  woo  oooopoyod  on  a  bier  with  the  face  exposed,  from 
OkeapoMb  to  81.  Paul's.  Four  of  the 
of  the  ibiy  assert,  that  the  fresh  blood 
frooa  bis  wonntdi  *^welled  upon  the  pavement,"  giving  cer- 
tain ofifaMo  of  the  manner  of  his  death.  And  the  same 
thing  ocouned  when  he  was  removed  to  Black  Friars.  To 
get  rid  of  so  unsatisfactory  a  proof  of  Henry's  natural  death, 
the  body  was  the  same  day  put  into  a  barge  with  a  guard 
of  soldiers  from  Cohiis,  and  thus,  says  the  Croyland  chro- 
nicler, **  without  singing  or  saying,  he  was  conveyed  up  the 
dark  waters  of  the  Thames  at  midni^t,  to  his  silent  inter- 
ment at  Chertsey  Abbey,  where  it  was  long  pretended  that 
miracles  were  performed  at  his  tomb." 

Henry's  reputation  for  holiness  during  his  life,  and  his 
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tragical  death,  ocoasiooed  saoh  a  resort  to  bis  tomb,  that 
Gloucester,  in  motintuig  ike  (thrcuie  a§ Bicfaard  III.,  oaoskl 
the  remaine  of  the  poor  kis^  to  be  removed,  it  was  said  to 
Windsor;  bnt  the  cunning  Biehard  had  taken  sueh  care  of 
themv  that  when  Henr j  VIL  wished  to  convej  them  to 
WittdBOT,  they  could  not  he  finrnd. 

Margaret,  who  was  00A¥6grti  t»  the  Tower  the  ve^y  night 
on  whieh  her  husband  wae  auKcbred  there,  was  at  first 
rigorously  trealed.  There  had  bees  aa  attempt  oa  the  paii 
of  the  bastard  of  Faleenberg,  who  waa  viee-^iihMnl  laiv 
Warwick,  to  liberate  l^nry,  ixwm^  tkm  akmaaa  ef  S«hMrii 
and  Glouoester,  at  the  battle  ^TmAaAmj.  Be  hadsAafc 
Blackwall  with  a  body  of  mmSmm^  asi,  eaMng  on  the 
people  of  Essex  aad  Kent  la  aid  him,  made  two  desperate 
attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  Tbwer,  burning  Bishopsgate, 
but  was  repubed,  and  on  the  approach  of  Edward,  retreated. 
To  prevent  any  similar  nttain|i  ha  Ihtvour  of  Margaret, 
she  was  Buoeeseively  removed  to  Windsor,  and  lastiy  to 
WalliDgford.  She  remained  apMoner  for  five  years,  when 
at  the  entreaty  of  her  father,  Jdmg  Ben^,  she  was  ransomed 
by  Louis  of  France,  and  retireil  to  the  caetle  of  Beeul^ 
near  Angers.  She  died  ai  the  ch&teau  of  Dampndrre^  near 
Saumur,  in  1482,  in  Ae  Mf-first  year  of  her  age.  No  time 
is  said  to  have  biovght  resigimtioB  ta  her  stormy  and 
passionate  natcure.  She  oeatiBitai  the  victim  of  griefii  and 
regrets  for  her  bereavemenii  so  intense,  that  adding  their 
force  to  that  of  the  toils,  excitements,  and  agoaiee  that  she 
had  passed  thronghi  she  waa  consumed  by  a  loathsome 
leprosy,  and  from  one  of  tiie  mast  beautiful  woams  in  the 
world,  became  an  oliject  of  iqppaHiag  terror. 

The  Lancastrian  paify  appamed  mtm  broken  op  ht  ever : 
those  kflders  who  had  set  Ukm^  AmI;  and  aome  of  them 
lived  till  times  weim  amipieioaalo  tlMm.  We  have  noticed 
the  death  of  the  daha  of  Barter.  Ha  mas  married  to  the 
sietir  of  EdwMd»  bat  that  iHi^,  inttaad  of  oitaining  his 
paidon,  obtahmda  dfarorcefroaa  ban,  aaidmarriad  StrThnmas 
3k  Leger.  The  atat  year  poor  Bzeter^s  ba%  waa 
as  we  have  rsiitsd»  oiii  at  sea.  Yere,  earl  of  Oafecd^ 
his  escape  iata  Fnrn  m .  Ha  returned  with  a 
surprised  M^mst  Si.  lIGchael  ia  Oamwallt  bntmaa 
to  Burrcadm;  aad  maa  afterwids  eonfined  twelve 
the  eaalle  ef  Hnaiaii,  haFlaari^;  while  his  wi^  the 
sister  of  Ae  ipeat  Waraiek.  sappoited  hersrif  by  her 
needle.  Oalbtd  amrmmk  ta  ight  for  Hairy  YII.  The 
arohbiakepef  Te^  tfca  ea^  leaMuning  bietli  of  Warwick 
hMrmg  very  fbolieyy,  m  pi  saw  as  of  tha  kmg's  servants] 
displajsd  his  wsaltk  aiaaa  tte  battle  of  Bamet,  was 
pIundsMd  ef  aB  hie  ^/k^  aad  jewels  stripped  of  his 
bishopvie,  aad  siat  o^  ia  pmea^  pltt^3r  ia  fin^^d.  and 
partly  at  Qaisaes^  im  iiiiMa  afiwsyeapef  hJadsath.  The 
earlofPtaabioke^Md  yaasphav^^e  eari  ef  BMaaead, 
escaped  mtaBknltaay,wkenBteard  aea^ta  (Jiaia  ml  their 
being  g^vea  up  t»  him.  BM  the  duha  ef  BiHtsaj  refused 
and  theie  laasiai^  tte  istna Henry  TIL,  waiting  for  the 
daywhieh  eame  at  le^g^  wiaa  he  sheald  avenge  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  aad  aaite  it  aad  that  of  York  for  ever. 
Several  of  the  other  fugitive  Lancastrians,  amongst  whom 
was  Sir  John  Fortescue,  who  had  been  tutor  ta  Edwarik 
prince  of  Wales,  Margaret's  son,  hnmhlj  aasd  far  psi^a, 
and  reoeived  it. 

Thus  was  the  long  and  sanguinary  usurpation  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster  apparently  put  down,  and  Edward,  the 
representative  of  the  house  of  York,  sate  on  the  throne  with 


scarcely  a  visible  competitor.  There  were  some  nearer, 
however,  than  he  suspected.  His  two  brothers,  Clarence 
and  Gloaeester,  were  a  couple  of  as  unprhioipl^  men  as 
ever  appeared  on  the  face  of  history.  Olarenoe  vras  weak, 
bat  Gloucester  was  as  cunning  and  daring  as  he  was  base. 
A  more  unloveable  character  no  country  has  produced, 
spite  of  all  the  endeavours  which  have  been  made  by  Horace 
Walpole  aad  alftflr  wntma^  ta  whitewash  into  something 
aasiaUt  tiaa  nal  hJaek  a  ment  af  aatnre.  The  crimes  of 
mmedsr  wieih  wn  itHiibatsd  ta  him^  Wlh  b^ore  aad  after 
hia  seiama  ef  hie  aephew^a  throne,  so  sophotry  can  rid  him 
of;  the  odium  reeking  upon  him  in  hie  own  day  still  dings 
to  him  in  ours. 

The  two  rapacious  brothera  oame  now,  on  the  int  return 
of  peaee»  to  quarrd  at  the  very  iM>t  of  the  threae  for  tha 
vast  property  of  Warwick.  Bdward  would  &in  have  fior> 
gotten  everything  dse  in  hia  pltasores.  The  bkod  upoa 
his  own  hands  gavahim  no  cieaesia ;  he  was  only  aaxious  ta 
devote  his  leisoie  hoara  to  Jaaa  Shore,  the  silversmi&'s 
wife,  whom  he  had»  Ike  nmabeia  of  other  ladies^  sedueed 
firom  her  dalf .  B^  Qhuoeaoe  and  CHoucester  broke  threap 
his  gaieties  mA  tMa  wra«glfng|i  and  mntual  meaaaes» 
"*  The  world  ummMt  ysasy,  here,"  aaya  &i  Joha  Faetea 
in  his  Letters  I  **  ftr  Ihs  most  part  timt  be  about  the  kiag 
have  sent  for  tfM«  hsaainn,  and  it  is  said  for  eertaia  tha* 
the  dake  of  dareaee  maketh  him  big  in  that  be  ean,  shav- 
iagaaheweisdibutdnlwitii  the  duke  of  Gloaeester.  But 
the  king  iateadetii,  ia  eeehewing  all  incoavenienoe,  to  be 
as  big  as  them  both*  and  to  b«  a  stifler  between  ^em.  And 
aome  men  think,  that  under  this  there  shonkibe  some  other 
thing  mdaedad ;  and  seem  treason  conspired,  so  what  shall 
falleaalaattriL*^ 

The  iwt  wa%  Ikat  Clarsnee  having,  as  w  have  aae% 
married  Taahcfla,  the  eldest  daagM^^r  vas  detvmiaedt  if 
possible^  laamnopoltse  all  tte  peafeKy  of  Warwidc,  aa  if 
the  eldest  daughter  were  sab  hsisiiee  But 
wha  waa  always  on  the  look-oat  ftr  hia  own 
msat,  aaw  cast  his  eyes  on  Ann<^  Iba  i 
had  hasa  married  to  the  prinoe  of  Waka.  Oliisans^  awasa 
that  he  should  have  a  daring  and  a  laadam  lieal  m 
Gkaomtar,  in  regard  to  the  proper^,,  opposad 
with  aB  laa  ang^  On  this  point  th^  rose  i 
Garence  declared  at  Isagth.  i 
if  he  pleased,  but  that  ha  i 
in  the  property.  Bat  oalj  lat  J 
get  the  bdf;  aad  he  would  soon  peeseaa  himasif  af  tba 
haids.  Tha  naeai  i>a  was  debated  by  the  twe  I 
saeh  lai7»beflMDa  the  eeaae3»  that  oivE  war  ma 

AH  thv  tima  the  pisprntf  wm  iift>irfa^p  tiat  of  tka 
widow  of  Waa«idk»  tha  methat  ef  the  taa  yaag  hwfciea. 
Aane,  the  aaaatsaa  eTWaraiak^  was  the  aele  hcireaa  of  tha 

therefore^  aa  aB  har  aad  a^t  mm 
whatever  but  hsamli^  dtaaigher  Bfetimi^  had  aay  ehnm  em 
those  estates.  Bat  ha  tiia  mkerahia  aga  hmm.  i^gM» 
hoaoar,  or  aetuial  aUratioa  had  Kttie  or  ao  meistensn. 
ThewidcFWof  Warwi^,  the  metier  ef  the  taa  hidiea  tea 
stvivea  fMr,  tile  rightM  passesser  ef  the  eetatea  hankered 
after,  was  not  in  the  sligl^test  d^free  regarded.  She  was 
retained  an  actual  prisoner  in  the  sanctuary  of  Beau- 
lieu,  whither  she  fled  on  the  death  of  her  husband.    A 
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pttiy  «f  ioldifiK  imB  moMbimnied  by'Bdwud,  "wbe  «to«d 
MBftiBtls  oy«r  tbeMOiteMff,  cMariMBg  the  ctovotiomd  qnet 
<>f  ibe  fhoe,  md  bjr  iheir  InioiieBi  mumudiiigi  iieepiiig  the 
irhclo  mighhewhMMi  m  tafw.  %e  vnhappj  motb«r  of 
the  tifo  latiiaswhoipete  tins  lo  toflMMl,  hfummemgb  with 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  tktroM, 
h^muh  petitsBiMd  mm  te  her  Hhvrty.  Two  jrears  «fter 
the  battle  «f  TewkM^ovy ,  4iie  uuuuiwji ^wtitkMwd  ^e  Home 
^  GouMM  fer  hor  Wbmoky^  She  e«D^Aai&«i  In  tbdib 
petitien  ibat  ahe  had,  wnikim  Ave  da^  of  her  MHneat  hito 
the  aanetoafy,  oomawneed  hmt  eameat  salt  to  ik»  king  for 
tiie  reatefation  of  her  ftaidoM,  tMd  iitfBnieKt  of  her  pro- 
perty to  aaatoia  her;  hot  her  seqaeste  had  feieen  treailed 
with  the  meat  wtterwriitfiwwiee.  fihe  had  thw  kied  ^ 
irfnpottiAea  of  the  tfamm,  Slinybatti  WydviHe,  but  wi^ 
out  aay  sueaan.  EHiaaMli  waa  a  womn  who  never 
thoa^  of  property  witihootwantiBg  to  get  it  kitoher  own 
£umly.  She  had  alter  tliat  tried  Olaroace,  her  son- 
in-law,  the  fakher  of  her  graadefafldita,  and  01oaeester, 
who  wanted  to  become  her  eon-in-law.  In  vain.  Then 
ehe  applied  to  the  king^Biaters,  l^e  dnohesseB  of  Sssex  tKnd 
Suffolk,  old  Jacqaetta,  the  dnbesB  of  BedfoH,  the  queen^ 
mother.  To  all  the  great  court  party,  who  iiad  onee  been 
her  fneii<lK-4is  the  wedd  ealls  firie&dship— -and  many  of 
them  her  hnmfale  flattereni  and  admirers,  i^  applied,  in 
the  moot  mofii^^  terms,  te  tlwir  Mod  aid  ia  obtaii^  a 
modioum  of  freedom  aad  siq^port  out  of  h«r  own  huids,  the 
most  wealthy  ia  BnglaBd. 

Bat  it  was  not  her  tiuit  the  two  prinoes  oowted,  it  wie 
her  property,  sad  aabody  dared  or  cared  to  more 
a  finger  hi  fafoar  of  the  OMe  great  Ame  <tf  Wnwkft. 
The  daughter  Jane,  so  te  Aon  denriag  to  many  Bidiard 
^Gloiioe8ter,detasledhhn.  ShowassaidtohavohadaTeal 
affection  fat  her  aafMaoate  kaabasid,  tibe  nrarderod  prince 
of  Walea,  and  dmudc  ia  hsnor  f^foa  the  Idea  of  Wedding 
the  murderer.  Oo-opo»atiBg,  thetofore,  with  the  wishes  and 
interests  Of  CHaraiiee,  ahe,  by  ha  assistance,  eseapedoat  of 
the  sanctuary  of  Beaidioa,  w%ere  she  had  been  with  the 
countess,  her  motiier,  aad  ^appeared.  For  some  time  no 
faraoe  of  her  oeaM  be  diaoofazod  ;  bat  Gloaeestar  had  bis 
sfnee  and  oaiisaariH  Ofwywheto;  aad,  at  length,  the 
daughter  of  Warwick,  and  the  fbtore  queen  of  Bn^^d, 
waa  fonnd  ia  the  guise  of  a  eookaudd  in  Loadea/  Gloocester 
remoTod  iMr  to  tite  saactuaiy  of  St.  Xarte's-le'Grand. 
Afterwards,  she  was  aUowod  to  visit  her  unde^  the  areli- 
biehop  of  Yoik,iMl(»ehisd]i!graoe,aBd  the  qaeen  liargaret 
in  the  Tower.  Ail  this  was  probabfy  OMceded  by  Gloucester, 
in  order  to  win  Anne's  fanMV ;  bat  Aaae  still  r^dling  wi^ 
disfgost  hli  addfessaa,  ha  fvfnsed  lier  those  solaces,  and 
procoriagthe  lemoTid  of  her  aMtirar  from  Beanlieu,  sent  her 
under  the  escort  of  Sir  Mm  Tfivell  into  tiie  north,  where 
he  is  said  to  hafe  kept  her  oonfiaed  till  his  own  death,  CFren 
while  she  was  Ms  mother«iB-law.  Anne  was  at  length 
oompdlod  to  many  the  hatod  Oloaeester-Hmd  her  hatred 
^H>eared  to  iaetoass  froai  auaioi  acquaintance,  for  she  was 
seen  after  prsyaig  te  a  divorae« 

The  king  was  oempetted  eo  award  to  Oloaeester  a  good 
htfge  share  of  Warwick's  property ;  aad  the  serTile  parlia- 
meat  passed  an  act  in  1474,  embodying  the  disgraojeful 
ornmaands  of  tbcoe  meetuaaatural  aad  unprincipled  princes. 
The  two  daughters  ware  to  snoeeed  to  the  Warwick  property, 
as  thon^tbear  mother,  the  possessor  m  her  own  right,  were 
dead.    If  either  of  them  should  die  before  her  husband,  he 


siMaldoontintte  to  retain  her  ostadm  duHng  lilii  iii<piii1  lifb. 
if  a  ^Sroroe  riumld  take  plaoel)otween  Richard  and  Anne,  ihr 
whidi  Aaae  was  etiMng,  l^hard  was  sffl  to  retsb  hftr 
property,  prtyyided  he  married  or  dfid  his  best  to  marry  her 
to  some  one  eiae.  Thus,  l^  this  most  iniqt^tOQS  arrange- 
moit,  wUle  ftidiard  kept  his  wtfe^s  property,  they  made  it 
a  aiotko  wiA  her  to  force  her  Into  some  other  alHanoe,  if 
aroteolMrtiefal,  perhaps -moia  degradtbg.  It  is  impossible 
to  eonnei^  the  ^iwmy  of  ^ioe  and  settshness  carried 
farther  ihaa  in  iheee  odioas  traBSacyeas.  But  this  was 
iM*  aO.  There  was  liriag  a  sen  of  Ihe  marquis  of  Monta- 
cute,  Warwick's  blather,  aad  to  premo*  any  daim  firom  him 
as  nOBt  heir  male,  all  each  leads  as  le  might  become  l^e 
olahnant  of,  wen  tied  upon  Clarenoe  aad  Oloueester,  and 
4h»ir  heirs,  «o  long  as  there  should  remain  any  heirs  male 
of  the  marquis.  By  these  means  ^d  these  amiable  brothers 
iauiglBe  that  they  Imd  stei^  into  full  and  perpetual  pos- 
a^ssioa  of  the  eaormoas  wetidth  of  the  great  Warwick. 
Bdward,  hating  rather  smoothed  oyer  than  appeased  the 
y^sAmtim  and  ambil&on  of  tiis  brothers,  now  turned  his 
aaMtion  to  foreign  conquest. 

In  adl  hAs  contests  at  home,  Edward  had  shown  great 
military  laleots.  He  had  fought  tea  battles,  and  never  lost 
oae ;  for  at  the  tiaie  of  the  treason  of  lord  Montacute  in 
1T40,  he  had  act  fought  at  all,  but,  deserted  by  his  army, 
1»d  fled  to  Flandars.  Qe  had  always  entertamed  a  flatter- 
ing idea  that  lie  ooald  emulate  ihe  martial  glory  of  the 
fidwards  aad  of  Henry  T.,  Mid  once  more  reooTcr  the  lost 
territorios  of  Franee,  and  the  lost  prestige  of  the  British 
anas  on  Ihe  Oontinent.  Wb  relations  ^nth  France  and 
Bargmidy  were  such  as  encouraged  this  roseate  notion. 
Louis  XI.  had  supported  the  daims  of  Henry,  and  accom- 
p^isfaing  lihe  alliattce  cf  Margaret  and  his  most  formidable 
enemy  Warwick,  had  sent  them  to  push  him  from  his  throne. 
The  time  appeared  to  be  arrired  for  inflicting  full  retri- 
bution. Burgundy  was  his  brother-m-law,  and  had  aide'^ 
him  in  recorering  his  crown.  True,  the  aid  of  Burgundy  had 
no*  been  prompted  by  love  to  him,  but  by  emnity  to  War- 
wick and  Lotus ;  nor  had  his  reception  of  him  in  his  day 
of  distress  been  such  as  to  merit  much  gratitude.  But  it 
eeldom  answers  to  probe  too  deeply  into  the  motires  of 
jHinces;  the  great  matter  was,  that  Burgundy  wab  the 
Bwora  antagonist  of  Louis,  and  their  interests  were,  there- 
fore, the  -same. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  called  Oharies  le  Ttodraire,  or 
the  Bash,  though  sometimes  more  complimentarily  termed 
the  Bold,  was  no  match  for  the  cold  and  politic  Loids  XL 
He  and  his  ally  the  duke  of  Brittany  fancied  themselves  inca- 
pable of  standing  tiieir  fTound  agdnst  Louis,  and  now  made 
an  offer  of  mutual  aflxaace  to  Edward,  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  &eir  common  claims  in  France.  Nothing  could 
accord  more  ^nth  iAxt  desires  of  Bdward  than  this  proposi- 
tion. "Be  had  employed  14T3  in  setlding  his  disputes  with 
the  Hanse  Towns,  in  confirming  the  truce  with  Scotland, 
and  renewing  his  aUiances  witii  Portugal  and  Denmark, 
His  parfiament  had  granted  him  large  supplies.  They 
voted  hhn  a  tenth  of  rents,  or  two  shillings  in  the  pound, 
ddculated  to  produce  at  ^at  day  £31,460,  equal  to  more 
than  £800,000  of  our  present  money.  They  then  added  to 
this  a  whde  fifteen^,  and  three-quarters  of  another.  But 
when  fidward  entered  into  the  scheme  of  Burgundy  and 
Brittany  for  the  French  conquest,  they  granted  him  per- 
mission to  raise  any  fortiier  monies  by  what  were  called 
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ienevol^ices,  or  firee  gifts ;  a  kind  of  exaction  perhaps  more 
irksome  than  any  other,  because  it  was  Yagae*  arbitrary, 
and  pat  the  adTances  of  tiie  subjects  on  the  basis  of  loyalty. 
Snoh  a  mode  of  fleecing  the  people  had  been  resorted  to 
under  Henry  IIL  and  Richard  IT.  Now  there  was  added  a 
clause  to  the  act  of  parliament,  providing  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  fifteenth  should  be  deposited  in  religious  houses ;  and 
if  the  French  eampidgn  should  not  take  place,  should  be 
refunded  to  the  people,  as  if  any  cue  had  erer  heard  of 
taxes,  once  obtained,  erer  being  refunded  to  the  payers ! 

Armed  with  these  powers,  Edward  soon  showed  what  in 
his  mind  was  the  idea  of  a  bencTolence*  He  summoned 
before  him  the  most  wealthy  oitixens,  and  demanded 
their  liberal  contributions  to  his  treasury  for  his  great 
object,  the  recoTcry  of  Franoe.  No  one  dared  to  reftise  a 
monarch  who  had  given  so  many  proofs  of  his  ready 
punishment  of  those  who  displeased  him.  From  the  pride, 
the  fears,  or  the  shame  of  the  wealthy  thus  called  upon,  he 
amassed,  it  is  declared,  far  larger  sums  for  the  war  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  had  done.  To  leaye  no  enemy  in 
the  rear,  and  to  preyent  any  tampering  of  the  subtle 
liouis  with  the  Soots,  the  usual  policy  of  France  on  such 
occasions,  Edward  appointed  commissioners  to  award 
ample  indemnity  to  the  merchants  and  subjects  of  Scotland, 
who  had  reoeired  any  ii^ury  from  England.  Whilst 
Scotland  was  in  the  good  humour  thus  produced,  Edward 
proposed  and  carried  a  contract  of  marriage  betwixt  the 
duke  of  Bothsay,  the  son  and  heir  of  James  of  Scotland, 
and  his  second  daughter,  Oecily.  The  portion  of  the 
princess  was  to  be  twenty  thousand  marks,  but  this  was  to 
be  paid  by  instahnents  of  two  thousand  marks  per  annum 
for  ten  years :  thus,  by  makmg  the  Scottish  king  a  kind  of 
.pensioner  on  the  English  crown,  binding  him  more  firmly 
to  the  alliance. 

All  being  in  readiness,  Edward  passed  orer  firom  Sand- 
wich to  Oalais^  where  he  landed  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
1475.  He  had  with  him  fifteen  hundred  men-at*anns, 
and  fifteen  thousand  archers,  an  army  with  which  the 
former  Edwards  would  have  made  Louis  tremble  on  his 
throne.  He  despatched  the  Garter  king-at-arms  with  a 
letter  of  defiance  to  Louis,  demanding  nothing  less  than 
the  crown  of  France.  The  position  of  Louis  was  to  all 
appearance  most  criticaL  If  Burgundy,  Brittany,  and 
the  count  of  St.  Pol,  the  constable  of  France,  who  had 
entered  into  the  league  agunst  him,  had  acted  wisely  and 
faithfully  together,  the  war  must  haye  been  as  dreadful, 
and  the  losses  of  France  as  seyere,  as  in  the  past  days. 
But  probably  Louis  was  well  satisfied  of  the  crumbling 
character  of  the  coalition.  Oonunee,  who  was  at  the  time 
in  the  service  of  Louis,  has  left  us  ample  accounts  of  these 
transactions,  and  according  to  them,  the  conduct  of  the 
French  king  was  masteriy  in  the  extreme.  Listead  of 
firing  with  resentment  at  the  proud  demands  of  the  letter, 
he  took  the  herald  politely  into  his  private  closet,  and 
there,  in  the  most  courteous  and  funiliar  manner,  told  him 
he  was  sorry  for  this  misunderstanding  with  the  king  of 
England,  that,  for  his  part,  he  had  the  highest  respect  for 
Edward,  and  desired  to  be  on  amicable  terms  with  him, 
but  that  he  knew  very  well  that  all  this  was  stirred  up  by 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  constable  of  St.  Pol,  who 
would  be  the  very  first  to  abandon  Edward,  if  any  difficulty 
arose,  or  after  they  had  got  their  own  turn  served.  He 
put  it  to  the  herald  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  Eng- 


land and  France  to  be  on  good  terms,  and  gave  the  greatest 
weight  to  his  arguments  by  smilingly  plaomg  in  Garter's 
hand  a  purse  of  three  hundred  crowns,  assuring  him  that 
if  he  used  his  endeavours  eflSdctnally  to  preserve  the  peace 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  he  would  add  to  it  a  thousand 
more. 

The  herald  was  so  completely  captivated  by  the  suavity,  tiio 
soundreasons,  and  the  money  of  Louis,  that  he  promised  to  do 
everytMng  in  his  power  to  promote  a  peace,  and  advised  the 
king  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  lords  Howard  and 
Stanley,  noblemen  not  only  high  in  the  fttvour  of  Edward, 
but  secretly  averse  to  this  expedition.  ISiis  being  settled, 
Louis  committed  (barter  king-at*arms  to  the  care  of  Philip 
de  Oomines,  telling  him  to  give  the  herald  publicly  a  piece  of 
crimson  velvet,  of  thirty  ells  in  length,  as  though  it  were 
the  only  present,  and  to  get  him  away  as  soon  as  he  could, 
with  all  courtesy,  without  allowing  him  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  the  courtiers.  This  being  done,  Louis 
summoned  his  great  barons  and  the  rest  of  the  courtiers 
around  him,  and  ordered  the  letter  of  defiance  to  be  read 
aloud,  all  the  time  sitting  with  a  look  of  the  greatest  tran- 
quillity, for  he  was  himself  much  assured  by  what  he  had 
heard  from  the  herald. 

The  words  of  Louis  came  rapidly  to  pass,  as  it  r^arded 
Edward's  allies.  Nothing  could  equal  the  folly  of  Bur- 
gundy and  the  treachery  of  the  others.  Charles  the  Bash, 
instead  of  coming  up  punctually  with  his  promised  forces, 
had,  in  his  usual  wild  way,  led  them  to  avenge  some  affront 
from  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  princes  of  Germany,  far 
away  from  the  really  important  scene  of  action.  When 
the  duke  appeared  in  Edward's  camp,  with  only  a  small 
retinue,  instead  of  a  large  army,  and  there  was  no  prospect 
of  his  rendering  any  effective  aid  that  summer,  Edward 
was  highly  chagrined.  All  his  officers  were  eager  for  the  cam- 
paign, promising  themselves  a  rwiewal  of  the  fame  and  booty 
which  their  fathers  had  won.  But  when  Edward  advanced 
firom  Peronne,  where  he  lay,  to  St.  Quentin,  on  the  assur- 
ances of  Burgundy,  that  St.  Pol,  who  held  it,  would  open  its 
gates  to  him,  and  instead  of  such  surrender,  St.  Pol  fired  on 
his  troops  from  the  walls,  the  king's  wrath  knew  no  bounds ; 
he  upbraided  the  duke  with  his  conduct  in  thus  deceiving 
and  making  a  lau^iingHBtook  of  him,  and  Burgundy  retired 
in  haste  from  the  English  camp.  To  add  to  Bdward*0 
disgust,  Burgundy  and  his  subjects  had  from  the  first 
landing  of  the  English  betrayed  the  utmost  reluctance  to 
admit  the  British  forces  into  any  of  thdr  towns.  Artois  and 
Pioardy  were  shut  against  them,  as  if  they  came  not  as 
allies,  but  as  intending  conquerors. 

Precisely  at  this  juncture,  the  herald  returned  with  his 
narrative  of  his  kind  reception,  and  the  amiable  disposition 
of  Louis.  This  was  by  no  means  unwelcome  in  the  present 
temper  of  Edward.  It  gave  him  the .  most  direct  prospect 
of  punishing  his  perfidious  allies.  On  the  heels  of  the 
Garter  king-at-arms,  arrived  heralds  from  Louis,  confirm- 
ing all  he  had  stated,  and  offering  every  means  of  pacifica- 
tion. The  king  called  a  council  in  the  camp  at  Peronne, 
in  which  it  was  resolved  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  France 
on  three  grounds :  the  approach  of  winter,  the  absence  of 
all  supplies  for  the  army,  and  the  failure  of  assistance  from 
the  allies.  For  two  months,  while  the  terms  of  this  treaty 
were  discussing,  the  agents  and  the  money  of  Louis  were 
freely  circulating  amonget  the  oourtifir'and  ministers  of 
Edward*  Digitized  by  vrrC 
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TiM  pleDipotentiaries  feud  all  their  laboan  wonderfully 
OMOothed  by  the  desire  of  Loais  to  see  the  soil  of  France 
as  soon  as  possible  freed  from  an  English  army.  The 
French  king  agreed  to  almost  eyerything  proposed,  never 
intending  to  fiilil  a  tithe  of  his  oontraots.  A  truce  for 
seren  years  was  o^ohided at  Amiens.  The  king  of  France 
ai^eed  to  pay  the  king  of  England  sevenfy-five  thousand 
erofTBS  within  tbe  nuLt  ifteen  days  ;  and  fifty  thousand 
a«wns  a  year  daring  their  Jotnt  lifes,  to  be  paid  in  London. 
A^Mreatly  fwvdigal  «f  his  mooay,  it  was  at  this  time  that 
Louis  paid  fiffy  thousand  ftr  the  rsnsom  of  queen  Mar- 
garet. To  bind  the  allianee  still  more  firmly,  Edward 
proposed  thai  the  danphin  ahovdd  marry  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter,  Sliiabetb,  whkh  was  really  assented  to.  To  testify 
his  great  joy  in  the  termination  of  this  treaty,  Louis  s^t 
flnreehundradoart-loadsoftbebest  wines  of  France  into 
the  English  oamp,  md  proposed*  in  order  to  increase  the 
feeling  of  frienddup  between  the  two  moaarohs,  th^i  they 
ahoald  have  a  personal  internew  befoM  Edwaord's  departure. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothiBgmoreoarioius  an  history  than  this 
royal  meeting.  Kolking  ean  possibly  show  the  oonsotousness 
in  the  aotoia  in  this  scsM  of  the  total  dearth  of  all  honoorable 
principle  amongrt  the  0o-«aUed  great  in  that  a^.  lliis 
meeting,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  to  promote  a  feelii^  of 
friandihip  between  the  two  feoyal  persenagcB.  but  it  was 
condneted  with  the  same  oaation,  a  eaution  not  con- 
cealed, but  pasaded,  with  wUoh  %wo  notorious  assassins 
would  hanre  ^iproaehed  each  other.  The  meeting 
was  to  take  pbtoe  apen  a  bridge  across  the  Somme  at 
Pioqoigny,  near  laaisas.  Urn  Tory  (uroaimtaaoe  of 
its  bomg  on  a  hzidge  wias  strongly  reminiseent  of  the 
fmnons  meeting  of  Qhatles  YIL  and  the  duks  of  Bur- 
gnndy  on  the  bridge  of  Monterean,  in  which  Burgondy  was 
vunrderod.  To  prereat  any  s«oh  oatastrophe  on  this 
oooaaion,  the  two  monarohs  were  not  to  meet  as  those 
paytans  did,  between  bainen^  bat  to  ha^e  a  seoure  barrier 
betwixt  ttan.  This  barrier  consisted  of  kttioe-work,  wi<^ 
intarstiees  no  larger  than  would  adnttt  a  man's  arm. 
Throqgh  tlNoe  tiie  im^  m(marehs  were  to  shake  hands  and 
eotttersa.  Aoeetdingly,  on  the  29th  of  Aagust,  the  day 
Qfipointod,  the  4wa  royidtias  appeared  at  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  bmdge,  and  airanoed,  attended  by  a  few  noUes. 
LoniB  artitod  Ifarst  at  the  banner,  Mowed  by  the  duke  of 
Bovrbon,  the  easdiml  Bonrben,  his  brother,  and  ten  other 
pessons  of  iMfft  rank.  Bdwatd  of  Bagland  i^proacbed, 
£(diowed4>y  his  biot^r  daionae,  the  earl  of  Northnmber- 
kmd,  lavd  Hastiagu,  tim  loid*ohaiia>eriain,  the  lard  chan- 
oeUsr,  and  several  peers. 

Edward,  we  are  told  by  Oomfines,  who  was  present,  was 
a  fdnoe  of  a  m^estic  preaenoe,  bat  indiningto  eonq^eace. 
fie  waadrassed  in  ek>th  of  geld,  andwore  axidi  cap  of  black 
Tslfvt,  Willi  a  haigb  fl6ar^e4is  of  precions  stones.  As 
the  two  kings  oaaas  near  tfae  bartier,  ttey  bowed  low  to 
each  other  with  doffed  caps.  They  then  shook  hands 
throagh  the  gnitii^,  again  bowed  profoundly,  and  then 
professed  thetrf^Mat  t^eamire  in  seeing  eaeh  oti»er,  and 
espeeiaUy  on  so  happy  an  ooeasion.  Oomines  says,  Edward 
i^ke  excellent  j^wneh,  and  after  conversing  i^easanily 
together,  die  two  monarehs  proceeded  to  swear  to  the 
terms  of  the  trenify  npom  a  aiissal  and  a  oruoifix  containing 
a  firagment  of  the  trae  eroas.  After  this  oeremoqy  was 
over,  the  two  kings  again  chatted  merrily,  and  Louis,  to 
roorJ&d,told  Bdwatd  that  he  should  be 


delighted  to  see  bim  in  Paris;  that  be  would  find  the 
ladies  very  charming,  and  that  the  cardinal  Bourbon,  there, 
present,  and  well  known  for  a  very  gay  and  lon-vivant 
churchman  should  be  his  confessor,  and  would  grant  him 
easy  absolution  for  any  little  peccadilloes. 

To  Louis's  consternation,  Edward  replied,  that  nothiQg 
would  deligkt  him  more  than  to  pay  him  such  a  visits 
Loon,  though  inwardly  groaning  at  the  very  idea,  carried 
off  the  matter  gaily;  the  two  kings  once  more  shook 
hands,  exchanged  oom|>liments,  and  vrithdrew. 

Such  were  the  precautions  before  these  two  smiling  and 
embracing  monarehs  could  meet.  And  yet,  after  all,  had 
either  party  been  so  disposed,  there  was  no  real  security. 
A  sudden  stroke  of  a  sword  nught  have  despatched  either 
of  them ;  and  Oomines  confBSses,  that  the  English  king 
was  greatly  exposed,  had  Louis  wished  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  Edward  and  his  party  had  to  cross  a  narrow  cause- 
way, across  marshes,  of  two  bow-shots  in  length,  to  reach 
the  bridge,  where  a  sadden  sally,  when  the  English  bad 
reached  the  l^idge  itself^  would  have  been  almost  certainly 
fatal  to  the  English  kmg.  ^' But,'*  adds  Oomines,  '<  certainly 
the  En^ish  do  not  manage  those  matters  so  cleverly  as  the 
French." 

As  Louis  rode  back  to  Amiens  he  was  in  great  inward 
trouble  about  Edward's  eager  acceptance  of  his  feigned  in- 
vitation. He  said,  c^taialy  Edward  was  a  fine  fellow,  but 
he  was  so  fond  of  the  ladies  that  he  might  see  some  dame 
in  Paris  so  much  to  his  liking  that  he  might  be  tempted  to 
aetum ;  '*  and,  to  tell  the  truth,'*  he  added,  '*  I  prefer  hla 
acquaintance  on  the  other  side  of  the  channeL"  At  supper, 
lord  Howard,  who  was  a^^inted  to  remain  at  the  French 
oourt  to  see  the  terms  of  the  treaty  carried  out,  added  to 
Louis's  fright  by  saying,  in  much  glee,  to  him,  that  he 
would  certainly  find  means  to  induce  Edward  to  come  to 
Paris,  and  have  a  merry  time  with  the  king.  To  Louis  this 
was  an  actual  buffet,  but  he  fell  to  washing  his  hands  very 
earnestly,  and,  after  a  little  thinking,  assumed  an  air  of 
great  regret,  and  said,  "  It  was  a  thousand  pities — it  would 
have  been  a  most  charming  thing,  but,  unfortunately,  he 
was  afraid  it  would  be  long  before  it  could  take  place,  for 
he  must  now  proceed  to  the  frontiers  to  prosecute  the 
necessary  resistance  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy." 

Hie  treaty  being  signed,  Gloucester  and  some  other  of 
the  chief  nobility  who  were  averse  to  the  peace,  and,  tbere- 
fpre,  would  not  attend  the  meeting  of  the  kings,  now  rode 
into  Amiens  to  pay  their  court  to  him,  and  Louis  received 
them  with  that  air  of  pleasure  which  he  could  so  easily 
pot  on,  entertained  them  luxuriously,  and  presented  them 
with  rich  gifts  of  plate  and  horses. 

Thus  was  this  singular  treaty  concluded,  and  eacix 
monarch  thought  moat  advantageously  to  himself.  Edward 
had  paid  off  the  duke  of  Burgundy  for  his  neglecting  to 
fulfil  his  agreement  as  to  the  campaign,  and  he  now  sent  the 
dnke  word,  patronisingly,  that  if  he  wished,  he  would  get  a 
similar  truce  for  him  ;  to  which  Burgundy  sent  an  indignant 
answer.  Edward  had,  moreover,  got  a  good  round  sum  of 
money  to  pay  his  army,  and  a  yearly  income  of  fifty  thou- 
sand crowns  for  life.  Like  Oharles  II.  afterwards,  he  did 
not  trouble  himself  about  the  disgrace  and  disadvantage 
of  having  made  himself  a  pensioner  on  France.  Besides 
this,  he  Ittd  uranged  to  set  his  eldest  daughter  on  the 
French  throne  after  Louis*s  decease. 

Louis,  on  his  part,  was  so  trani^rted  with  his  manage- 
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ment  of  the  affair,  ihat,  spite  of  his  habitual  caution,  he 
could  not  avoid  hiughing  and  chncklmg  oyer  it  amongst  his 
courtiers.  True,  he  had  spent  some  money,  and  made 
some  promises.  As  to  the  promises,  their  nature  was  pro- 
vei^bial ;  and  as  to  the  money,  it  did  not  amount  to  a  tithe 
of  what  he  must  have  spent  in  the  war,  to  say  nothing  of 
-the  evil  chances  which  might  follow  a  contention  with  the 
'English  agiun,  and  with  a  king  always  victorious.  That 
money  had  cleared  France  of  the  English  army,  broken 
up  the  alliance  with  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  left  those 
princes  now  very  much  at  his  mercy,  and,  more  than  all, 
had  tied  the  hands  of  the  pleasure-loving  king  of  England 
for  life.  To  make  sore  work  of  it,  Louis  had  not  only  bribed 
the  monarch,  but  all  the  influential  courtiers  round  hbn. 
He  had  agreed  to  pay  yearly  sixteen  thousand  crowns  to 
these  mean,  proud  nobility  of  England.  Lord  Edward 
Hastings,  Edward's  chief  favourite,  was  to  receive  two 
'  thousand  crowns  annually ;  the  chancellor,  two  thousand, 
Bud  the  marqius  of  Dorset,  the  lords  Howard  and  Oheney, 
Sir  Thomas  Montgomery,  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  and  a  few 
others,  divided  amongst  them  theiemaining  twelve  thousand 
of  this  really  treasonable  bounty  money.  So  well  aware 
were  they  of  the  odious  nature  of  the  payment,  that  lord 
Hastings,  though  he  received  it  as  greedily  as  the  rest, 
never  would  commit  himself  by  signing  a  receipt.  Well 
might  that  strange  monarch,  the  despicable,  truckling, 
tricky,  but  cunning  Louis,  express  in  private  his  unbounded 
contempt  of  both  Edward  and  his  courtiers.  He  strictly 
enjoined  his  own  courtiers,  however  they  might  laiigh  at  the 
English  dupes  in  private,  they  must  be  careful  never  to 
let  them  perceive  any  signs  of  their  mockery  and  derision; 
and  perceiving  on  one  occasion,  when  his  exultation  had 
made  him  talk  too  freely,  that  a  boastful  Gascon  was  pre- 
sent, he  immediateiy  gave  him  most  advantageous  prefer- 
ment, to  bind  him  to  secresy,  saying,  "It  is  but  just  that  I 
should  pay  the  penalty  of  my  talkativeness.*' 

The  people  were  very  much  of  the  French  king's  opinion 
that  their  own  monarch  had  been  sadly  overreached.  The 
army,  which  on  its  return  was  disbanded,  promoted  this 
feeling  everywhere.  The  soldiers  came  back  disappointed 
of'  the  plunder  of  France,  and  accordingly  vented  their 
chagrin  on  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  who,  for  their 
private  emolument,  had  sold,  they  said,  the  honour  of  the 
nation.  As  to  the  general  terms  of  the  peace,  the  people 
had  good  cause  to  be  satisfied.  It  was  much  better  for  the 
nation  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  its  profitable  trade,  than 
to  be  year  after  year  drained  of  its  substance  to  carry  on 
a  useless  war.  But  the  real  cause  of  discontent  was  the 
anpual  bribe,  which  bound  the  king  and  his  court  to  wink  at 
any  proceedings  of  France  on  the  Continent,  agunst  our 
allies  and  commercial  connections,  and  even  to  suffer  intru- 
sions on  our  own  trade  and  interests,  rather  than  incur  the 
danger  of  losmg  the  pay  of  the  French  king. 

Edward  endeavoored  to  silence  these  murmurs  by 
Beverity.  He  sent  amongst  the  people  agents  who  reported 
any  offensive  language,  and  he  punished  offenders  without 
mercy.  At  the  same  time,  he  extended  an  equally  stem 
hand  towards  all  disturbers  of  the  peace ;  the  disbanded 
soldiers  having  collected  into  hordes,  and  spread  murder 
and  rapine  through  several  of  the  eounties.  Seeing, 
however,  that  such  was  the  general  discontent,  that  should 
some  Wat  Tyler,  or  Jack  Oade  arise,  the  consequences 
taight  be  terrible,  he  determined  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the 


people  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  classes.  He,  therefore, 
ordered  a  rigorous  exaction  of  the  customs  ;  laid  frequent 
tenths  on  the  clergy ;  resumed  m^ny  of  the  estates  of  the 
crown ;  and  compelled  the  holders  of  estates  to  compound 
by  heavy  fines  for  the  omission  of  any  of  their  duties  as 
feudal  tenants.  He,  moreover,  entered  boldly  into  trade. 
Instead  of  permitting  his  ships  to  lie  rotting  in  port,  as  he 
had  no  occasion  for  them  as  transport  vessels,  he  sent  out 
in  them  wool,  tin,  cloth,  and  other  merchandise,  and 
brought  back  from  the  ports  of  the  Levant  their  products. 
By  all  these  means  Edward  became  the  most  wealthy 
monarch  of  Europe,  and  while  he  grew  very  soon  popular 
with  the  pe(^le,  who  felt  the  weight  of  taxation  annually 
decreasing^  he  became  equally  formidable  to  those  who  had 
more  reason  to  complain. 

But  however  generally  prosperous  was  the  remainder  of 
Edward's  reign,  it  was  to  himself  filled  mth  the  deepest 
causes  of  grief  and  remorse.  The  part  which  his  brother 
Olarence  had  taken,  his  allying  himself  to  Warwick,  with 
the  design  to  depose  Edward  and  secure  the  crown  to  him- 
self, could  never  be  forgotten.  He  had  been  named  the 
successor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  son  of  Henry  YI., 
and  should  anything  happen  to  Edward,  might  assert  that 
claim  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  son.  •  Still  further, 
Olarence  had  given  mortal  offence  to  the  queen.  Her  father 
and  her  brother  had  been  put  to  death  in  Clarence's  name. 
Her  brother  Anthony,  afterwards,  had  narrowly  escaped  the 
same  fate  from  the  orders  of  Olarence.  He  had  been  for- 
ward in  the  charge  of  sorcery  against  her  mother,  the 
duchess  Jacquetta.  Scarcely  less  had  he  incensed  his 
brother  Bicharid  of  Gloucester,  the  vindictive  and  never- 
forgiving,  by  his  opposition  to  his  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Warwick,  and  to  sharing  any  of  Warwick'*  property  with 
him.  Olarence  was  immensely  rich,  from  the  possession  of 
the  bulk  of  Warwick's  vast  estates,  and  he  seems  to  have 
borne  himself  haughtily,  as  if  he  were  another  Warwick. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  party  of  malcontents,  those 
who  hated  and  envied  the  queen's  family,  and  those  who 
had  been  made  to  yield  up  their  valuable  grants  from  the 
crown  under  Henry  YI.  Clarence  himself  was  one  of  the 
reluctant  parties  thus  forced  to  disgorge  some  of  his  lands, 
under  the  act  of  resumption,  on  Edward's  return '  from 
France.  While  brooding  over  this  offence,  hb  wife  Isabella 
of  Warwick  died,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1476,  just  after 
the  birth  of  her  third  child.  Olarence,  who  was  so  ex- 
tremely attached  to  her  that  he  was  almost  beside  himself 
at  the  loss,  accused,  brought  to  trial,  and  procured  the 
condemnation  of  Ankaret  Twynhyo,  one  of  her  attendants^ 
on  the  charge  of  having  poisoned  ker. 

Durectiy  after  this,  January  5th,  1477,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy fell  at  the  battie  of  Nancy,  in  his  vain  struggle 
agamst  the  duke  of  Lomdne,  backed  by  the  valiant  Swiss. 
His  splendid  domains  fell  to  his  only  daughter,  Mary,  who 
immediately  became  the  object  of  the  most  eager  desire  to 
numerous  princes.  Loois  of  France  disdained  to  sue  for 
her  hand  for  the  dauphin,  but  attached  her  territories,  and 
hoped  to  secure  both  them  and  her  by  conquest.  There 
had  been  some  treaty  for  her  by  the  duke  Maximilian,  of 
Austria,  for  his  son,  during  the  late  duke's  life ;  but  noy/r 
Olarence  suddenly  aroused  himself  from  his  grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  vrife,  and  made  lealous  court,  on  his  own  accouQt^ 
to  this  great  heiress.  Her  mother,  Margaret,  the  sister  of 
Clarence,  favoured  his  salt  warmly,  but  the  idea  of  such  i 
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^al]iaIloe  strack  Edward  with  dismay.  Glarenoe  already 
was  far  too  powerful.  Should  he  suooeed  in  plaoing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  on  the 
Continent,  and  with  his  avowed  claims  on  the  English 
ttown,  and  his  undisgnised  enmity  to  Edward's  queen  and 
famHj,  the  mischief  he  might  do  was  incalculable.  He 
night  form  a  coalition  with  France,  most  disastrous  to 
England  and  to  him. 
Edwaid,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in  putting  in  his  most 


enough  to  aim  at  filling  the  highest  continental  thrones 
with  them.  The  result  was,  that  Edward  succeeded  in 
defeating  Glarence,  without  gaining  his  own,  or  rather  his 
wife's  object. 

From  this  moment  Olarenoe  became  at  daadly  fend  with 
Edward  and  all  his  family.  The  king»  the  queen,  and 
Gloucester,  united  in  a  league  against  him,  which, 
where  such  men  were  concerned,  men  never  scrupling  to 
destroy  those  who  opposed  them,  boded    him  little  good» 


Edward  Y 


decided  opposition.  In  this  cause  he  was  no  doubt  zealously 
seconded  by  Gloucester.  But  if  ever  there  was  a  choice  of 
a  rival  most  unfortunate,  and  even  insulting,  it  was  that 
put  forward  by  Edward  against  Glarence,  in  the  person  of 
Sir  Anthony  Wydville,  the  queen's  brother.  This  match 
was  rejected  by  the  court  of  Burgundy  with  disdain,  and 
only  heightened  the  odium  of  the  queen  in  England — an 
odium  which  fell  heavily  on  her  in  after  years — who  now 
was  regarded  as  a  woman  who,  not  content  with  filling  all 
the  great  hooses  of  England  with  her  kin,  was  ambitious 

54 


The  conduct  of  Olarenoe  was  calculated  to  exasperate  Mb 
enmity,  and  to  expose  him  to  its  attacks.  He  vented  his 
wrath  against  all  the  parties  who  had  thwarted  him,  king, 
queen,  and  Gloucester,  in  the  bitterest  and  most  public 
manner ;  and  on  the  other  side,  occasions  were  found  to 
stimulate  him  to  more  disloyal  conduct.  They  began 
with  attacking  his  friends  and  members  of  his  household. 
John  Staoey,  a  priest  in  his  service,  was  charged  witli 
having  practised  sorcery  to  procure  the  death  of  lord 
Beauchamp,  and  being  put  to  the  tortuij^r>aa  Jv^aght  to 
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oonfess  that  Thomas  Burdett,  a  gentleman  of  Arrow,  in 
WarwlekBhire,  also  a  gentleman  of  the  dake*s  honsehold, 
sod  greatly  beloved  by  Clarence,  was  an  aocomplice.  It 
was  well  understood  why  this  confession  was  wrung  from 
the  poor  priest.  Thomas  Burdett  had  a  fine  white  stag 
in  his  park,  on  which  he  set  great  value,  Edward,  in 
hunting,  had  shot  this  stag,  and  Burdett,  in  his  anger  at 
the  deed,  had  been  reported  to  have  said,  that  he  wished 
the  horns  of  the  deer  were  in  the  stomach  of  the  person 
who  had  advised  the  king  to  insult  him  by  killing  it. 
This  speech,  real  or  imaginary,  had  been  carefully  con- 
veyed to  the  king,  and  he  thus  took  his  revenge ;  ThoniAs 
Burdett  was  accused  of  high  treason,  tried,  and,  by  the 
servile  judges  and  jury,  condemned  and  beheaded  at 
Tyburn. 

Clarence  had  exerted  himself  to  save  the  lives  of  both 
tiiese  persons  in  vain.  They  both  died  proteetiuji;  their 
innocence,  and  the  next  day  Clarence  entered  tho  council, 
bringing  Dr.  Qoddard,  a  clergyman,  who  appeared  on 
various  occasions  in  those  times,  as  a  popular  agitator. 
Goddard  attested  the  dying  declarations  of  the  euflt?rers ; 
and  Clarence,  with  an  honourable,  but  imprtideot  *eal, 
warmly  denounced  the  destruction  of  his  innocent  ftiend^. 
Edward  and  the  court  were  at  Windsor,  and  theee  proct^ed- 
ings  were  duly  carried  thither  by  the  enenie«  of  Okirttncc^ 
Soon,  it  was  reported  that,  having  for  many  dajjs  eaJ^ 
sullenly  silent  at  the  council-board,  with  fdded  arms,  he 
had  started  up  and  uttered  the  most  disloyal  words, 
accusing  the  queen  of  sorcery,  which  she  had  learned  of 
her  mother, — and  even  impUfltiiDg  the  king  in  the 
accusation. 

The  fate  of  Clarence  was  Bsal^-d.  The  qo^en  arnl  Glou- 
cester were  vehement  against  him.  Edward  harried  to 
AVestminster ;  Clarence  was  arrested  and  oondueted  by  the 
king  himself  to  the  Tower.  On  the  I6£h  of  Jnuuarj  &  par- 
liament was  assembled,  and  Edward  hjmaelf  appeared  a«. 
the  accuser  of  his  brother  st  the  Uar  of  the  lordi.  He  chij^gcd 
him  with  a  design  to  dethrone  and  d<#^troy  him  and  hm 
family.  He  retorted  upon  him  tho  oli«r£e  of  ar>rcery,  and 
of  dealing  with  madten  of  the  Uadc  tit  for  this  treasonable 
purpose ;  that  to  raise  a  rebellioo  he  had  supplied  his  servanta 
with  vast  quantities  of  money,  wnM»  venison,  and  j^^roffii^onB, 
to  feast  the  people,  and  te  fill  their  minds  at  suoh  feasts 
with  the  belief  that  Burdett  and  Staeey  had  been  wrongfully 
put  to  death  ;  that  Clarence  had  engaged  numbers  of  people 
to  swear  to  stand  by  him  and  his  heirs  as  rightful  claimants 
of  the  throne ;  asserting  that  Edward  was,  in  truth,  a  bastard, 
and  had  no  right  whatever  to  the  crown ;  that  to  gain  the 
throne,  and  support  himself  upon  it,  he  had  had  constant 
application  to  the  arts  for  which  his  queen  and  her  mother 
were  famous,  and  had  not  hesitated  to  poison  and  destroy  in 
secret.  As  for  himself— Clarence — he  pledged  himself  to 
.  restore  all  the  lands  and  honours  of  the  Laucastriacui,  when 
he  gained  hb  o%vn  royal  rights. 

To  these  mooAtrous  ohai^ges  Clarence  made  a  vehement 
reply,  but  posterity  has  no  means  of  judging  of  the  truth 
or  force  of  what  he  said,  for  the  whole  of  his  defence  was 
omitted  in  the  rolls  of  parliament.  Not  a  soul  dared  to  say 
a  word  on  his  behalf.  Edward  brought  forward  witnesses 
to  swear  to  everything  he  alleged ;  the  duke  was  condemned 
to  dealh,  and  the  oommons  being  stmimoned  to  attend,  con- 
firmed the  sentence.  No  attempt  was  made  to  pnt  the 
sentence  into  execution,  but  about  ten  days  later  it  was 


announced  that  Clarence  had  died  in  the  Tower.  The  mode 
of  his  death,  like  that  of  so  many  of  those  secrets  of  royalty, 
has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  Fabyan,  a  cotemporary, 
says  that  he  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine.  All 
that  is  known  is,  that  he  was  found  dead  with  his  head 
hanging  over  a  butt  of  this  wine;  but' whether  he  had  been 
drowned  in  it  and  thus  placed,  or  had  been  allowed  to  kill 
himself  by  drinking  of  it  to  excess,  must  ever  remain  a 
mystery.  It  was  a  fact,  that  since  the  death  of  his  wife, 
the  defeat  of  his  attempt  to  obtain  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  subsequent  irritations,  he  had  given  himself  up  to 
desperate  drinking.  He  might  have  been  supplied  with 
his  favourite  poison,  till  it  had  done  its  work  on  a  mind 
overwhelmed,  in  its  solitude,  with  grief,  mortification,  and 
despair ;  or  he  might  have  had  a  gentle  hoist  over  the  side 
of  the  butt,  to  facilitate  its  operations.  He  was  condemned 
to  die;  hya  brothers  and  their  friends  resolved  that  he 
should  die  ia  private  —  how,  will  never  be  known. 
Gloucester,  iirho  has  always  had  the  credit  of  assisting  at 
this  as  at  svndry  other  Tower  murders,  could  not  have 
officiated  peisonally  at  it,  for  he  was  residing  in  the  North  nt 
the  time. 

The  conduct  of  the  court  on  the  occasion  was  charac- 
terised by  the  utmost  heartlessness,  and  contempt  of  public 
deoorum.  The  festival  of  the  next  St.  George *s  day,  but 
aboat  two  months  afterwards,  was  celebrated  with  extra- 
ordinary splendour,  as  though  nothing  so  terrible  had  lately 
occurred :  the  queen  taking  the  lead  and  wearing  the  robes 
of  the  chief  lady  of  the  order.  With  the  characteristic 
rapacity  of  the  Wydvilles,  several  of  the  estates  of  Clarence 
were  tak«n  &«mb  his  eluldren  and  bestowed  on  the  queen  8 
broiher,  Anthoaj,  earl  Eivers;  and  as  GeOrge  Neville, 
iheaon  of  the  Marquis  of  Montacute,  was  next  heir  to  those 
lands,  he  was  aiso  dsfueifed  of  the  title,  as  he  had  previously 
been  of  ik»  lands,  on  ppreteaeo  that  ho  had  no  income  to 
eopport  it. 

Clareoee  k&  two  children  by  the  daughter  of  Warwick, 
a  boy  and  girl,  whose  proxiBttij  to  the  throne  afterwards 
proved  tbeir  destruction  also,  aeere  shall  see.  There  was  a 
prophecy  floating  anioagoi  the  ]Mep)e  at  that  time  that  the 
son  of EdwardlT.  elioiild  perish  by  the  hand  of  a  person 
whoee  name  OMMaeneed  with  G.  The  name  of  Clarence 
was  Qeerge ;  and  much  oC  ^e  ill-will  of  Edward,  who  had 
great  faith  in  fortune-telling,  is  said  to  have  been  directed 
to  Clarence  through  it,  never  seeming  to  reflect  that  he 
had  another  very  active  G.  near  him,  in  the  person  of 
Gloucester,  the  actual  future  perpetrator  of  the  deed. 

Edward  now  again  gave  himself  up  to  his  pleasures,  and 
would  have  been  glad,  in  the  midst  of  his  amorous  in- 
trigues, to  have  forgotten  public  affairs  altogether.  But 
for  this  the  times  were  too  much  out  of  joint.  It  was  not 
in  England  alone  that  the  elements  of  faction  had  been  in 
agitation.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  had  witnessed  the 
oontentions  of  overgrown  nobles  and  vassal  princes,  by 
which  almost  every  crown  had  been  endangered,  and  the 
regal  authority  in  many  oases  broaght  into  contempt. 
The  changes  oonsequent  on  the  sueoessful  usurpation  of 
Henry  IV.  we  have  fully  detailed;  those  storms  whioh 
raged  around  the  throne  oi  France  we  have  partially  seen ; 
but  similar  disseasioas  betwixt  the  electors  of  Germaaj 
and  the  emperor  Sigismund  prevailed;  the  Netherlands 
were  divided  against  eaoh  other ;  and  Spain  was  equaUy 
disturbed  by  the  oonspiraoies  of  the  nobles  against  the 
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crown.  Edward  of  England,  as  if  sensible  of  the  weakness 
of  his  position,  strove  anxiously  to  strengthen  it  by  foreign 
alliances.  Though  his  children  were  far  too  young  to  con- 
tract aotaal  marriages,  he  made  treaties  which  should 
place  his  daughters  on  a  number  of  the  chief  thrones. 
Some  of  these  contracts  were  entered  into  almost  as  soon 
as  some  of  his  daughters  were  bom.    Elizabeth,  the  eldest, 


power,  and  were  ready  at  the  first  moment  to  annul  the 
contract. 

That  subtle  monarch,  Louis  of  France,  never  from  the  first 
moment  seriously  meant  to  adhere  to  his  engagement; 
and  in  a  very  few  years  every  one  of  these  anxiously- 
planned  marriages  were  blown  away  like  summer  clouds. 
Edward  was  not  long  in  suspecting  the  hollowness  of  the 


The  Death  of  Clartnce. 


was  affianced  to  the  dauphin  of  France ;  Cecilia,  the  second, 
to  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  king  of  Scotland ;  Anne,  to 
the  infant  son  of  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria,  and 
husband  of  Mary  of  Burgundy ;  Catherine,  to  the  heir  of 
the  king  of  Spain.  His  eldest  son  was  engaged  to  the 
ddeat  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brittany.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  these  royal  negotiators  appear  to  have  been 
equally  impressed  with  the  precarious  character  of  Edward*s 


conduct  of  Louis  XL  Though  repeatedly  reminded  of  the 
time  being  come  to  fetch  the  princess  of  England*  in  order 
to  complete  her  education  in  France,  preparatory  to  her 
occupying  the  station  assigned  to  her  there,  Lenis  took  no 
measures  for  this  purpose ;  but,  when  Edward  remonstrated 
on  the  subject,  threatened  to  withdraw  the  payment  of  the 
annual  50,000  crowns.  Edward  boiled  with  indignation, 
and  vowed,  amongst  his  immediate  courtiers,  that  he  would 
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hunt  up  the  old  fox  in  his  own  cover  if  he  did  Doi  mind. 
But  that  wily  prince  was  not  so  easily  dealt  with.  Ho 
saw  with  chagrin  the  proposed  alliances  hetwixt  Edward 
and  his  dangerous  neighboars,  the  duke  of  Brittany  and 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  now,  through  his  wife,  the  ruler  of 
Burgundy.  Edward,  in  his  resentment  of  the  threat  of 
Louis  to  withdraw  his  annual  payment,  made  offers  of  closer 
imion  with  Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and  en- 
gaged, on  condition  that  they  should  pay  him  the  50,000 
crowns  which  he  now  had  from  Louis,  to  assist  them  against 
that  monarch.  But  Louis  was  not  to  be  oot*manoBavred  in 
this  manner ;  he  was  a  profoonder  master  in  all  the  arts 
of  diplomatic  stratagem  than  Edward.  He,  therefore, 
made  secret  and  tempting  advances  to  Maumilian  and 
Mary,  one  article  of  which  was  to  marry  the  daaphin  to 
their  infant  daughter,  instead  of  their  giving  her  to  the 
English  heir.  At  the  same  time  he  stirred  up  sufficient 
trouble  in  Scotland  to  engage  the  attention  of  Edwturd  for 
some  time. 

The  circumstances  of  Scotland  were  at  this  time  very 
favourable  to  the  mischievous  interference  of  Louis.  James 
III.  was  a  monarch  far  beyond  his  age.  He  was  of  a 
pacific  and  philosophic  turn.  Surrounded  by  a  rode, 
ignorant,  and  barbarous  nobility,  he  euneeived  an  infinite 
contempt  for  them,  and,  unfortnnatdy,  was  not  politic 
enough  to  conceal  it.  Ab  he  found  no  pleasure  in  their 
society,  he  did  not  covrt,  or  ef«n  tolerate  it.  They  were 
received  at  court  with  <w>]dneae  and  neglect,  while  they  saw 
there  men  of  scienee  aad  letters  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  I 
and  admitted  to  the  iDsg's  meet  intimate  conversatien. 
Amongst  these  were  arehiteete,  painters,  mnsicians,  and 
astrologers,  who  in  that  age  were  ranked  with  men  of 
science,  and  were  aiueh  readied  to  by  the  highest  classes. 
Oochrane,  an  architect,  was  in  great  favour  with  James  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a^M  by  the  nobles  **  Cochrane, 
the  mason."  Bogers,  a  prafessor  of  mane,  and  Dr.  Ireland, 
a  man  of  literary  aceoaq^ishment  acquired  in  France,  were 
also  greatly  esteemed  by  him.  Besides  these,  he  also 
encouraged  professoM  of  ibe  arts  of  gunnery,  engineering, 
and  defenee.  He  hm  greatly  interested  in  improvmg  the 
easting  and  using  of  cannon.  Artillerymen  and  skilful 
artisans  were  attracted  to  his  service  from  the  Continent. 
But  what  incenaed  his  proud  nobles  more  than  all,  was  to 
behold  his  favonr  to  Msiibs,  fencing-masters,  and  similar 
low  proficients,  ite  they  deemed  them.  To  avenge  their 
rude  and  barbaric  d%m^»  they  stirred  up  the  king's  two 
brothers,  the  duhe  of  Albasgr  end  the  earl  of  Mar,  to  rebel- 
lion. James,  bomver,  ibowed  that,  though  pacifically 
disposed,  he  did  nei  Inric  anergy.  He  seized  Mar  and 
Albany,  and  coniaed  ibem.  Mar  in  Oraigadllar  Castle,  and 
Albany  in  that  of  Bdinbwfii.  Albaaj  managed  to  escape, 
and  made  his  way,  by  wini  of  a  Freaoh  vesael,  to  France. 
Mar,  who  was  of  a  vehement  temper,  was  seised  in  his 
prbon  with  fever  and  delirium.  Ho  was,  therefore,  re- 
moved from  Oraigmillar  to  a  house  in  the  Canongate, 
at  Edinburgh,  where,  having  been  bled,  he  b  said,  on  a 
return  of  the  paroxysm,  to  have  torn  off  his  bandages 
while  in  a  warm  bath,  and  died  from  loss  of  blood.  It 
was  one  of  ihose  incidents  that,  at  the  least,  are  tospi- 
clous ;  bat  public  opinion  at  the  time,  f<tf  the  most  part* 
exonerated  the  kmg  from  the  charge  of  any  criminal  in« 
tention ;  and  even  when  he  was  afterwards  deposed,  no 
such  charge  was  preferred  against  him  by  the  hostile 
fisotion. 


It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Ekiward,  roused  to  indic;nation 
by  the  conduct  of  the  French  king,  who  neglected  to  letc)> 
the  princess  of  England,  and  withdrew  his  annual  payment 
of  the  50,000  crowns,  and  still  more  by  tracing  Loois's  hand 
in  Scottish  affairs,  invited  over  Albany  from  Paris,  pro- 
mising to  set  him  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  Albany, 
smarting  wihh  his  brother*s  treatment,  was  but  too  ready 
to  accept  the  proposal.  Edward  launched  reproaches 
against  the  king  of  Scotland  for  his  perfidy  in  listening  to 
Louis  of  France,  whilst  under  the  doseat  engagements  with 
himself.  Three  years'  payments  of  the  dowry  of  Edward's 
daughter  Cecilia  had'  already  been  paid  to  the  Scottish 
monarch,  and  yet  he  had  thrown  constant  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  marriage  agreed  upon  between  the  sister  of  James 
and  the  earl  Bivers,  the  brother-in-law  of  Edward.  In 
reply  to  Edward's  reproaches,  James  flung  at  him  the  epi- 
thet of  reiver,  or  robber,  ^llni^mg  to  his  seizure  of  the 
English  crown. 

Edward  despatched  an  army  to  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
under  his  brother  Gloucest^  and  Albany.  He  engaged  to 
place  Albany  on  the  throne  of  James,  and,  in  returli, 
Albany,  who  was  believed  already  to  have  two  wives,  was 
to  marry  one  of  Edward*s  daughters,  for  he  never  entered 
into  a  treaty  without  putting  in  a  daughter  as  one  item. 
With  upwards  of  twenty-two  thousand  men  Gloucester  and 
Albany  reached  Berwidc,  which  speedily  surrendered, 
though  tiie  castle  held  out. 

James,  to  meet  this  formidable  attack,  summoned  the 
whole  force  of  his  kingdom  to  meet  him  on  the  Borough 
Muir,  near  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand 
men  advanced  first  to  Soutra  and  thenoe  to  Lander.  Bnt 
sedition  was  in  his  camp.  Edward  and  Albany  had  opened 
oemmunications  with  the  discontented  nobles.  Albany,  at 
tite  treaty  of  Fotberingay,  where  the  Scottish  scheme  was 
made  matter  of  compact,  had  assumed  the  title  of  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Scotland,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  principal 
chiefs  of  Scotland  was  confirmed  by  the  impolicy  of  James, 
who  had  not  only  given  to  his  favourite  Cochrane,  the  archi- 
tect, the  bulk  of  the  estates,  along  with  the  title,  of  the  earl 
of  Mar,  but  now  placed  him  in  coounand  of  the  artillery, 
and  permitted  him  to  excite  the  envy  and  indignation  of 
the  great  barons  by  the  splendour  of  his  appointments.  He 
paraded  a  body-guard  of  three  hundred  men,  clad  in 
gorgeous  livery,  armed  with  battle-axes ;  when  in  armour, 
his  helmet  of  polished  steel,  richly  inlaid  with  gold,  was 
borne  before  him ;  when  in  his  dvil  aoetume,  he  wore  a 
riding  aoit  of  black  velvet,  a  massive  geld  chain  round  his 
neck,  and  a  hunting  horn  tipped  with  gold,  and  richly 
studded  with  jewels,  was  slung  firam  his  shoulder.  His 
tent  blasoned  through  the  camp  the  pride  of  its  possess or,« 
being  of  rich  and  showy  rilk,  andatretohed  by  gilded  chains 
to  its  posts. 

This  foolish,  and,  as  it  pror3d,  fatal  ostentation,  put  the 
climax  to  the  wrath  of  the  nobles.  They  met  in  the  church 
at  Lauder  to  consult  on  the  best  means  of  securing  the 
king,  and  thus  fulfilling  their  pledge  to  Edward  and 
Albany.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  upstart 
Cochrane  must  be  first  made  away  with.  But  who  should 
undertake  this  dangerous  office  F  who  should  hang  the  bell 
round  the  neck  of  their  tyrannous  enemy  the  catP  was 
asked  by  Lord  Qrey.  *' Leave  that  to  mel"  exclaimed 
Archibald  Douglas,  the  earl  of  Angus,   '*  I  will  bell  the 
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oai  I"  a  speeoh  whieh  gnve  him,  OTer  after,  the  oogmomen 
o£  "Avehibald  Bell-the-Oat."  In  the  yerj  midst  of 
thiB  discussion  Ooofaraae  hearing  of  this  assembly,  and 
anxious  to  ascertain  its  object,  bat  nnconscious  of  its 
terrible  design  against  himself,  suddenly  appeared  before 
the  barrsd  door  and  knocked  loudly.  "  Who  is  there  P" 
asked  Douglas  of  Loohleven,  who  guarded  the  door.  "  I, 
the  earl  of  Mar,"  replied  Cochrane.  **  The  yiotim  has 
sared  us  all  trouble,"  said  Angus,  and  bade  Douglas  unbar 
the  door.  Cochrane  stepped  into  their  midst,  dad  in  his 
usual  rich  attire,  and  with  his  riding-whip  in  his  hand. 

Angus  snatched  the  gold  chain  from  Coohrane's  neek, 
exclaiming,  "  It  ill  befits  thee  to  wear  this  collar !  And 
that  horn,  too,  thou  hunter  of  misdiief  1"  he  added,  plucking 
it  from  his  side.  Cochrane,  a  man  of  great  firmness  and 
ODurage,  was  astonished  at  this  reception,  and  asked.  **  Is 
it  jest  or  earnest  P"  The  next  moment  told  him  what  it 
"Was,  for  he  was  seised  and  bound,  and  the  majority  of  the 
oonspirators  rushed  to  the  royal  tent,  where  they  also 
secured  Rogers,  the  musician,  and  several  of  the  other 
ftiTOurites.  These  they  hurried  away,  and  hanged  in  a 
row  with  Cochrane,  orer  the  parapet  of  the  bridge.  Haying 
next  secured  tiie  royal  person,  the  oonspirators  disbanded 
the  army,  and,  leaying  ih»  oountry  open  to  the  adyanee  of 
Albany  and  Glouceeter,  they  marched  back  to  Edinburgh, 
and  coniigned  James  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  castle. 

Albany  and  Gloucester  quickly  followed  the  oonspirators 
to  the  Seottish  capital,  and  there  appeared  now  eyery  pros- 
pect of  the  crown  heimg  placed  on  the  head  of  Albany ;  but 
this  waa  suddenly  preyented  by  a  new  movement.  The 
whole  body  of  the  Scottish  nobles  had  joined  in  ^e  destruc- 
tion of  ih&  fayourites,  but  there  was  a  strong  party  of  them 
who  contemplated  notldng  further.  The  loynlty  of  this 
section  of  the  aristooraoy  being  well  known  to  Angus  and 
his  friends,  they  had  not  ventured  to  oemmuniosle  to  them 
their  deatgn  of  deposing  James.  The  moment  that  this 
became  known  to  them,  they  qaitted  Edinburgh,  collected 
an  army,  and  planted  themselves  near  Haddington,  deter- 
mined to  keep  in  check  any  proceedings  against  the  king. 
At  the  head  of  this  loyal  party  were  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  the  earl  of  Argyll,  and 
lord  Evandale.  They  called  on  all  loyal  Scots  to  gather  to 
their  standard,  and  being  posted  betwixt  Edinburgh  and 
the  English  border,  threw  Glouoester  and  his  adher«its 
into  considerable  anxiety  as  to  their  position.  Albany, 
(jUonoester,  and  the  insurgent  lords  were  glad  to  come  to 
an  accommodation.  It  was  agreed  that  James  should 
rttiun  the  crown ;  that  Albany  should  receive  a  pardon  and 
the  restoration  of  his  rank  and  estates ;  that  the  money  paid 
by  Edward  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Cecilia,  should  be 
repaid  by  the  citizens  of  Edinbur^,  and  that  Berwick  and 
its  castle  should  be  ceded  to  England.  Gloucester  there- 
upon marched  homeward,  and  Albany  laid  siege  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  earls  of  Atholl  and  Buehan 
still  detained  the  king.  He  soon  compelled  them  to  capitu- 
late, and  James  being  now  in  the  hands  of  Albany,  the 
two  brothers,  in  sign  of  perfect  reconciliation,  rode  together 
on  the  same  horse  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  and  slept 
together  in  the  same  bed.  The  treason  of  Albany,  how- 
ever, only  hid  itself  in  his  bosom  for  a  season. 

Edward,  having  thus  settled  the  Scotch  difficulty,  now 
turned  Ws  attention  to  Louis  of  France.  Whilst  the  Scotch 
campaign  had  been  proceeding,  an  oCcnrrence  had  taken 


place  which  reused  the  wrath  of  Edward  to  its  pitch.  Mtiry 
of  Burgundy  had  one  day  gone  out  hawking  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bruges,  when  her  horse,  in  leaping  a  dyke, 
broke  his  girths,  and  threw  her  violently  against  a  tree. 
She  died  in  consequence,  leaving  three  infant  children,  one 
of  which,  Margaret,  was  a  little  girl  two  years  old.  Mary 
herself  was  only  twenty-five  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
No  sooner  did  Louis  hear  of  this,  than  he  immediately 
demanded  the  infant  Margaret  for  his  son,  the  dauphin, 
totally  regardless  of  the  long-standing  engagement  with 
Edward  for  the  princess  Elizabeth.  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
the  Mtier  of  Margaret,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  match, 
seeing  too  well  that  Louis  only  wanted  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  territories  of  the  children.  Louis,  however, 
had  intrigued  with  the  people  of  Ghent,  and  they  would 
insist  upon  the  allianoe.  Margaret  was  delivered  to  the 
commissioners  of  Louis,  who  settled  on  her  the  prdvincos 
which  ho  had  taken  fh>m  her  mother.  The  French,  who 
regarded  this  event  as  bringing  to  the  kingdom  some  very 
fine  territories,  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  con- 
quest, received  the  infant  princess  with  great  rejoicings. 

The  rage  of  Edward  knew  no  bounds.  He  had  been  so 
often  warned,  both  by  his  courtiers  and  by  parliament,  that 
the  crafty  Louis  would  play  him  false,  that  he  now  vowed 
to  take  the  most  consummate  vegeanoo  upon  him.  The 
best  means  of  inflicting  tho  severest  punishment  on  the 
king  of  France  engrossed  his  whole  soul,  and  occupied  him 
day  and  night.  This  violent  excitement,  operating  upon  a 
constitution  ruined  by  sensual  indulgenoe,  brought  on  an 
iifatess,  which,  not  attended  to  at  first,  soon  terminated  his 
iCIstenoe.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  April,  1483,  in  tho 
23rd  year  of  his  reign  and  the  forty-first  of  his  age. 
The  approach  of  death  awoke  in  him  feelings  of  deep  re- 
pentftnoe.  He  ordered  full  restitution  to  be  made  to  all 
whom  he  had  wronged,  or  from  whom  he  had  extorted 
benevolenoes.  But  such  orders  were  not  likely  to  receive 
much  attention  from  Gloucester,  who  became  the  person  in 
power.  Immediately  after  his  death  he  was  exposed  on  a 
board,  naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  for  ten  hours,  so 
that  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London,  might  see  that  he  had  received 
no  violence.  He  was  then  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 

Edward  IV.  was  a  man  calculated  to  make  a  great  figure 
in  rude  and  martial  times.  He  was  handsome,  Hvely  of 
disposition,  affable,  and  brave.  So  long  as  circumstances 
demanded  daring  and  exertion  in  the  field,  he  was  triumph- 
ant and  prosperous.  Bapid  in  his  resolves  and  in  his 
movements,  undaunted  in  his  attacks,  he  was  uniformly 
victorious ;  but  peace  at  once  unmanned  him.  With  the 
last  stroke  of  the  sword  and  the  last  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
he  flung  down  his  arms,  and  flew  to  riot  and  debauchery. 
Ever  the  conqueror  in  the  field,  he  was  always  defeated  in 
the  city.  He  never  could  become  conqueror  over  himself. 
By  unrestrained  indulgence  he  destroyed  his  constitution, 
and  was  certain  to  be  short-lived.  Whether  in  the  battle- 
field or  in  the  hour  of  peace,  he  was  unrestrained  by  prin- 
ciple, and  sullied  his  most  brilliant  laurels  in  the  blood  of 
the  young,  the  innocent,  and  the  yictim  incapable  of  resist- 
ance. He  was  magnificent  in  his  costume,  luxurious  at 
table,  and  most  licentious  in  his  amours.  As  he  advanced 
in  years  he  grew  corpulent,  gross,  and  unhealthy.  He  had 
the  faculty  of  never  forgetting  the  face  of  any  jne  whom 
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he  had  onoe  seen,  or  the  name  of  any  one  who  had  done 
him  an  injury.  There  waa  no  person  of  any  prominence  of 
whom  he  did  not  know  the  whole  history ;  and  he  had  a  spy  in 
almost  every  officer  of  his  government,  even  to  the  extremi- 


monarch.  He  attached  no  one  to  his  fortones ;  iherefoTe 
all  his  attempts  to  knit  up  alliances  failed  ;  and  his  bods, 
left  young  and  unprotected,  speedily  perished. 

His  children  were,  Edward,  his  eldest  son  and  soocessor. 
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ties  of  his  kingdom.  By  this  means  he  was  early  informed 
of  the  slimiest  hostile  movement,  and  hy  a  rapid  dash 
into  the  enemy's  qnarters  he  soon  extinguished  opposition. 
Such  a  man  might  be  a  brilliant,  but  could  never  be  a  good 


born  ixt  the  Sanctuary  in  1470  ;  Richard,  duke  of  York ; 
Elisabeth,  who  was  contracted  to  the  dauphin,  but  who 
became  the  queen  of  Henry  YII. ;  Oeoilia,  contracted  to 
James,  afterwards  lY.  of  Scotland.^^t  married  to  John» 
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visoomii  Welles ;  Anne,  oontracted  to  Philip  of  Burgundy, 
bat  married  to  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk ;  Bridget, 
who  beoame  a  nun  at  Dariford ;  and  Gaiherine,  contracted 
to  the  prince  of  Spain,  bat  married  to  William  Ooartnej, 


earl  of  DevoDshire.  He  left  two  natural  children,  a  son  by 
Elisabeth  Lucie,  named  Arthur,  who  married  the  heiress 
of  lord  Lisle,  and  sacceeded  to  his  title ;  and  a  daughter 
named  Elisabeth,  who  married  Thomas,  lord  Lumley. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

RMON  OP  EDWARD  V. 
Kd^vard  V .  PioelaUMd— tkt  Two  PArttts  of  tlia  Queen  and  of  Qloncester— 
Strafnclo  to  the  CoaaeH^Otoneeeter's  Plans— the  Earl  Rirera  and  hit 
Friends  Imfrfsoned— Olouoeeter  seenres  the  KI09  and  conducts  him  to 
London— Qloncester  made  Protoetor— Sadden  Seizure  and  Execution  of 
Lord  Hasttngs^Execntlon  of  the  Qoeen's  Brother  and  Son,  Earl  Rirera 
and  Lord  Grey,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Vaaiphan— the  Dake  of  Tork  taken 
fi-om  the  Queen  and  eonrejred  to  the  Tourer— Penance  of  Jane  Shore— 
Qloncester  prononnces  the  two  jonng  Princes  Ulefj^ltlmate— Murder  of 
the  Kinff  and  the  Dake  of  Tork— Qloncester  seises  the  Crown. 

Bt  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  England  was  destined  once 
more  to  witness  all  the  inconvenienoes  which  attend  the 
minority  of  a  king.  "  Woe  to  the  land  whose  princes  are 
children/'  says  the  inspired  historian,  and  no  assertion  is 
more  true.  Edward  V.  was  a  boy  of  only  thirteen.  His 
mother  and  her  family  had  made  themselves  many  enemies 
and  few  friends,  by  their  undisgaised  ambition  and  cupidity. 
The  Greys  and  Wydvilles  had  been  lifted  above  tiie  heads 
of  the  greatest  members  of  the  aristocraoy,  enriched  with 
the  estates,  and  clothed  with  the  honours,  of  ancient  houses. 
They  had  been  posted  round  the  throne  as  if  to  keep  aloof 
all  other  candidates  for  fayour  and  promottoa.  Edward, 
given  up  to  hie  pleasures,  had  as  litUe  added  to  the  number 
of  his  faithful  adherents.  He  had  conceded  almost  every 
demand  from  his  wife  and  her  family  for  their  aggrandise- 
ment, aad  the  throne  now  stood  almost  alone,  amidst 
injured,  resentfVil,  and  envions  noblesse.  Worst  of  all,  the 
man  who  should  maintain  Ae  asoendenoy  of  the  house  of 
York,  and  protect  the  youthful  king  through  his  immature 
years,  was  a  monster  more  terrible  than  all  other  erUs  and 
enemies  put  togetiitr.  He  was  one  of  those  cbantcters 
who,  having  the  opportunity  given  drnn,  seise  on  any 
worldly  advantage  within  tfaiir  nmcHa  with  no  moreregard 
to  jusUoe,  honour,  or  oozsMience,  tinm  if  no  such  things 
existed.  Bichard,  duke  of  Gloncestvr,  wms  the  sole  remain- 
ing brother  of  Edward  IV.,  and  on  him  it  peculiarly  fUl, 
as  the  most  powerful  pitnee  in  the  itnte,  as  well  as  the 
nearest  paternal  relative,  to  act  at  gnardian  to  the  yonng 
king.  But  Riehard  prvfvd  himself  that  pei€dioas  and 
^*crael  mwie"  which  tiM  bniiad  of  the  "  Ba^  in  the 
Wood^*'  written  in  that  day,  and  supposed  to  designate 
him,  has  made  fluniliar  to  all  memories. 

At  the  time  of  the  deirth  of  Bdwaid  IV.,  Btofanrd  of 
Qlouoester  was  in  the  Noith,  attending  to  his  duties  as 
oommander  against  the  army  in  the  Scottish  marches.  He 
immediately  oemmeitoed  his  preeeedings  with  that  oon- 
fiummate  and  hypooritieal  art  of  ipHiiofa  he  wms  a  fimt-rate 
mastcir.  He  at  ence  put  his  retinue  into  deep  meurn- 
ing,  and  marched  to  Tork  attended  by  six  hundred  knights 
and  esquires.  There  he  ordered  the  obsequies  ef  the  de- 
parted king  to  be  performed  with  all  solemnity  in  the  cathe- 
dral. He  then  summoned  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
country  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  nephew, 
Edward  Y.,  and  he  led  the  way  by  first  taking  it  himself* 
He  wrote  to  the  queen -mother  to  oondole  with  her  on  her 
loss,  and  to  assure  her  of  his  sealous  support  of  the  rights 
of  his  beloved  nephew.  He  expressed  his  ardent  desire  for 
the  close  friendship  of  the  queen,  of  earl  Rivers,  her  brother, 
and  of  all  her  family.  He  announced  his  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding towards  London  to  attend  the  coronation,  and  if 
Elixabeth  had  not  already  known  the  man,  she  might  have 
congratulated  herself  on  the  enjoyment  of  so  affectionate  a 
brother-in-law,  and  so  brave  and  faithful  a  guardian  of 
her  son. 


But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the.  same 
messenger  who  carried  these  letters  of  condolence  and 
professed  friendship  to  the  queen,  carried  others  of  a 
different  tone  to  a  hostile  section  of  her  council.  The  lords 
Howard,  Hastings,  and  Stanley,  though  personal  friends  of 
the  late  king,  and  Hastings  the  chosen  confidant  and 
associate  of  his  pleasures,  were  at  heart  bitter  enemies  of 
the  <jueen*s  family.  It  was  only  the  authority  of  Edward 
which  had  maintained  peace  between  them,  and  now 
they  showed  an  undisguised  hostility  to  them  at  the 
council-board.  The  earl  Rivers,  the  queen's  brother,  and 
the  marquis  of  Dorset,  her  son  by  her  former  marriage, 
occupied  the  chief  seats  at  that  board,  and  Edward  was  no 
stranger  to  their  real  sentiments.  This  knowledge  had  led 
him,  on  perceiving  his  health  failing,  to  bring  these  rivals 
together,  and  to  state  to  them  how  much  it  concerned  his 
son's  peace  and  security  that  they  should  forget  all  past 
causes  of  difference,  and  unite  for  that  loyal  purpose.  This 
they  promised,  but  only  with  the  tongue.  No  sooner  was 
the  king  dead,  than  all  the  old  animosity  and  jealousy 
showed  themselves  in  l^fgr«vated  form. 

On  the  part  of  the  qoecn  and  her  relations  there  was  a 
too  evident  desire  to  monopolise  the  whole  government  into 
their  hands,  as  they  had  on  all  occasions  monopolised  all  the 
honours,  offices,  and  grants  possible.  The  earl  of  Dorset 
was  Keeper  of  the  Tower ;  the  earl  of  Rivers  was  in  posses  - 
sion  of  the  person  of  ^m  king  at  Ludlow  Oastle,  whore  he 
was  superintending  his  education.  Rivers  was  a  nobleman 
of  knightly  pereon  and  great  accomplishment.  He  was 
not  only  fond  of  literature,  bnt  a  liberal  patron  of  literary 
men ;  and  bad  he  not  been -unfortunately  one  of  the  greedy 
family  of  the  Wydville^j,  might  have  proved  an  ornament 
and  blessing  to  his  oountry.  It  was  he  who  first  intro- 
duced Caxton,  the  firat  English  printer,  to  king  Edward 
IV.  Under  tiie  oiire  of  earl  Rivers  and  his  half-brother, 
lord  Grey,  the  yonng  king  was  peacefully  studying,  as- 
sisted by  the  learning  of  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  his  cham- 
berlain, wiio  had  been  used  to  oarry  him  as  a  child  in 
procession  after  the  king  and  queen  on  public  oeeaslons. 

Elizabeth  now  propoeed  that  the  young  king  should  be 
brought  up  to  town  in  order  to  his  coronation,  and  that  he 
should  be  attended  by  a  steong  body  of  soldiery  for  the 
safety  of  his  person.  At  this,  Hw^ngs,  who,  in  common 
with  three*foaxths  of  the  nobility,  wasjeakMUi  of  the  design 
of  the  queen  and  her  party  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  govennnent  during  the  king's  minority,  no  longer 
coaeealed  hie  real  feelings.  Sdwmrd  had  been  kept  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  where  the  power  of  the  Mortimers  and 
Yorkiste  lay.  It  was  believed  Uiat  the  object  was  to  give 
a  preponderanee  to  the  royal  family  through  the  Welsh 
and  the  borderers ;  and  now  to  march  up  to  London  attended 
by  a  Welsh  army,  appeared  a  direct  attempt  to  eentrol  the 
oapital  by  these  means.  Hastings,  therefore,  warmly  de- 
manded— "  What  need  of  an  army  P  Who  were  the  enemies 
they  had  to  dread  P  AVas  it  the  king's  own  uncle,  Ghmoes- 
tcrP  AYas  it  lord  Stanley,  or  himself?  Was  this  force 
meant  by  the  Wydvilles  to  put  an  end  to  all  liberty  in  the 
council  and  the  government,  and  thus  to  break  the  very 
union  tho  king,  on  his  death -bed,  had  pledged  them  to  ?  •* 
Hastings  declared  hotly,  that  if  the  king  was  bron;^t  to 
London  by  an  army,  he  would  quit  the  council  ond  tho 
kingdom. 

Deterred  by  this  open  opposition,  Elizabeth  yieMcJ   and 
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redooed  the  proposed  goard  to  two  tboosftDd  emwaXrj,  But 
Bhe  did  it  '«dth  deep  and  too  well-founded  anxie^.  She 
had  hod  too  mooh  opportanttj  of  ttodying  the  cbaraoter  of 
Qlouoester  to  trast  him,  and  the  eTent  Tory  soon  justified 
her  coBTiotion.  Secret  messages  had,  during  this  interral, 
been  passing  between  Gloooester  and  Hastings  and  the 
duke  of  Buckingham — a  weak  man,  desom&ded  from  Tbomae 
of  Woodstock,  the  youngest  son  of  Edward  III.  Ko  doubt 
he  had  instructed  them  to  defeat  any  measures  of  tiie 
Wydrille  family  which  could  leaTc  the  Idng  in  their  hands. 
The  moment  was  accurately  calculated  ;  and,  accordingly, 
when  the  lords  Bivers  and  Grey,  on  their  way  to  London  with 
the  young  king,  arrived  at  Stony  Stratford,  they  found 
Gloucester  had  already  reached  Northampton,  only  ten 
miles  from  tiiem.  Gloucester  had  increased  his  forces  on 
the  way  to  a  fcmnidable  body,  and  he  was  tiiere  joined  by 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  with  ^ve  hundred  horse.  The 
lords  Bivers  and  Grey,  on  learning  the  presence  of  Glouces- 
ter at  Northampton,  immediately  rode  over  to  him,  to 
welcome  him  in  the  king^s  name,  and  to  consult  'vnth  him 
on  the  plan  of  their  united  entrance  into  London.  Glouces- 
ter received  them  with  all  tiie  ma^  of  that  friendship 
which  he  had  written  to  avow.  They  were  invited  to  dine 
and  spend  the  night,  the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Bucking- 
ham promising  to  ride  with  them  in  the  morning  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  king.  The  evening  was  spoit  in  great 
conviviality,  and  Bivers  and  Grey  retired  to  their  quarters 
in  the  town,  highly  delighted  with  their  reception.  This 
joy  was  rather  damped,  when  they  learned  from  their  fol- 
lowers that  all  the  outlets  to  the  town  wwe  strictly  guarded, 
on  the  plea  that  the  duke  of  Gltfueeater  was  anxious  to  do 
his  homage  to  the  sovereign  before  otiiers,  who,  hearing  of 
his  being  so  near,  might  hasten  (ran  the  town  for  that 
purpose.  Morning  af^>eared,  to  dissipate  their  suspicions, 
for  Gloucester  and  Buckingham  set  out  with  them  in  the 
best  of  humours.  They  rode  in  pleasant  converse  till,  arriv- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  Stony  Stratford,  Gloucester  sud- 
denly accused  Bivers  and  Grey  of  having  estranged  the 
affections  of  the  king  from  him.  They  denied  the  charge 
with  as  much  vehemence  as  astonishment ;  but  they  were 
immediately  arrested,  and  conducted  into  the  rear.  Glou- 
cester and  Buckingham  rode  on  to  the  king,  where  the  two 
dukes  humbly  on  their  knees  professed  their  loyalty  and 
attaohment.  This  they  proceeded  to  make  manifest  by 
arresting  ideo  the  king's  fattiiful  servants,  Sur  Thomas 
Vangban  and  Sir  Bichard  Hawse.  When  the  poor  boy- 
king  saw  himsdf  thus  deprived  of  his  nearest  rdatives  and 
friends  OBL  the  pretence  of  their  bemg  traitors  to  him,  he 
was  quite  aware  that  he  was  in  dangerous  hands.  He 
burst  into  tears,  and  demanded  that  his  uude,  his  brother, 
and  his  devoted  tutor  should  be  restored  to  him.  But 
(Houceater  assured  him  that  those  men,  in  whom  he  reposed 
sudi  ill-placed  affection,  were  the  most  arrant  traitors ; 
and,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  implored  his  nephew  to  dismiss 
all  fear,  and  to  rely  on  his  uncle,  who  would  defend  his 
rights  to  the  utmost.  Spite  of  the  poor  boy's  entreaties,  he 
led  him  away  with  him  to  Northampton,  his  relatives  and 
friends.  Rivers,  Grey,  Vaughan,  and  Hawse  following  in 
the  rear  as  prisoners.  These  prisoners  of  state  were  sent  off 
by  Gloucester,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  his  castie  of  Pon- 
tefract,  that  blood-stained  fortress,  the  very  entrance  to 
which,  in  bondage,  was  equivalent  to  a  death-warrant. 
At  midnight,  following  the  very  day  of  these  transactions, 


being  the  1st  of  May,  the  appalliDg  tidings  readied  the 
<)onrt  that  Gloucester,  followed  by  a  large  army,  had  seised 
the  Iring,  and  B«at  prboners  the  queen's  brother  and  son, 
no  one  knew  whither.  Struck  with  consternation,  and 
deeply  rueing  her  weakness  in  giving  up  her  own  plans  of 
caution,  the  queen,  hastily  seizing  her  younger  son  by  the 
hand,  and  followed  by  her  daughters,  rushed  from  the 
palace  of  Westminster  to  tiie  Sanctuary,  which  had  pro- 
tected her  before,  but  not  against  a  person  so  base  and 
deadly  in  his  ruthless  ambition  as  this  her  brother-in-law 
of  Gloucester.  She  knew  the  man,  and  she  dreaded  every- 
thing. Her  eldest  son,  Dorset,  who  was  keeper  of  the 
Tower,  in  his  turn  weakly  abandoned  that  important  strong- 
hold, and  also  fled  to  the  Sanctuary.  Botherham,  the 
archbishop  of  York  and  chancellor  of  the  realm,  hastening 
thither,  found  the  queen  seated  on  the  ruriies  with  which 
the  floors  at  that  time  were  strewn,  an  image  of  abandon- 
ment and  woe.  Her  long  hair,  celebrated  for  its  beauty, 
had  burst  those  bandages  which,  in  accordance  vrith  the 
strict  etiquette  of  royal  widowhood,  confined  it,  and  streamed 
over  her  person  to  the  ground.  All  about  her  prevailed 
the  utmost  confusion,  and  running  to  and  fro  of  servants 
with  packages  and  household  stuff  from  ike  palace,  neces- 
sary for  the  sqjoum  in  the  Sanctuary ;  but  the  queen,  para- 
lysed, as  it  were,  by  the  blow,  seemed  dead  to  it  all. 

The  archbishop  endeavoured  to  cheer  her  by  assuring 
her  that  lord  Hastings  had  sent  hw  a  message,  bidding  her 
rely  upon  it  that  Gloucester  was  loyal,  and  was  doing  all  for 
the  best  for  the  king.  *'AhI  woe  worth  him !"  exclaimed 
tiie  unhappy  woman,  "  it  is  he  who  goeth  about  to  destroy 
me  and  my  blood«"  "  Madam,"  said  ^e  archbishop,  '*  be 
of  good  comfort ;  I  assure  you  that  if  they  crown  any  other 
lung  than  your  eldest  Km,  whom  they  have  with  them,  we 
will  on  the  morrow  orofwn  his  brother,  whom  you  have  with 
you  here.  And  here  is  the  great  seal,  which  in  like  wise,  as 
your  noble  husband  gave  it  to  me,  so  I  deliver  it  to  you  for 
the  use  of  your  son." 

He  gave  it  to  her,  and  so  took  his  leave. 

It  was  now  about  daybreak,  and,  on  gaining  his  palace, 
he  opened  his  window  and  looked  forth  on  the  Thames, 
when  he  saw  the  river  crowded  with  boats,  full  of  Glou- 
cester's servants,  keeping  watch  to  prevent  any  one  going 
to  the  queen  in  the  Sanctuary.  The  archbishop,  however, 
struck  with  terrer  at  this  proof  that  Gkracester  vras  deter- 
mined to  convert  the  queen's  retreat  into  a  real  prison,  and 
was  in  full  possession  of  the  government,  found  means  of 
reaching  Elisabeth  agun,  and  entreated  her  to  return  the 
seals  to  him.  The  queen,  vrho  seemed  completely  pros- 
trated by  the  appalling  cbcumstances,  passively  yielded 
them  up,  and  the  archbishop  carried  them  to  a  meeting  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  Gloucester,  however,  was  fully 
informed  of  what  had  taken  place  on  tiie  part  of  Bother- 
ham,  and  never  forgave  him. 

Meantime,  London  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  dismay 
and  confusion.  Many  of  the  nobles  and  dtisens  flew  to 
arms,  and  some  flocked  to  the  queen  at  Westminster,  and 
others  to  lord  Hastings  in  London.  Hasting  continued 
to  assure  them  tl^at  there  was  no  cause  of  alarm ;  that  Glou- 
cester was  a  true  nmn ;  and  he  was  most  likely  the  more 
ready  to  believe  this  himself  from  his  own  dislike  of  the 
queen's  family. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  Gloucester  conducted  his  royal  captive 
into  the  capital.     At  Hornsoy-park,  the  lord  mayor  nnd 
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oorporation,  in  scarlet,  met  the  royal  procession,  followed 
by  four  hundred  citizens,  all  in  riolet.  The  duke  of 
Gloucester,  habited,  like  all  his  followers,  in  mourning, 
rode  into  the  city  before  the  king,  with  his  cap  in  hand, 
bowing  low  to  tho  people,  and  pointing  out  the  king  to  their 
notice,  who  rode  in  a  mantle  of  purple  yelTct.  Edward  Y. 
was  first  conducted  to  Ely-place,  to  the  bishop's  palace ; 
but  he  was  soon  removed  to  the  Tower,  on  the  motion  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  on  pretence  that  it  was  the  proper 
place  in  which  to  await  his  coronation.  That  ceremony 
Elizabeth  and  her  council  had  ordered  to  take  place  this 
very  day,  but  tho  crafty  Gloucester  preyented  that  by  not 
arriving  in  time.  He  took  up  his  quarters  in  Orosby-place, 
Bishopsgate,  where  one  part  of  the  council  constantly  sate, 
while  another,  but  lesser  portion  of  it,  assembled  with  lord 
Hastings  and  others  in  the  Tower.  The  day  of  the  coro- 
nation was  then  fixed  for  the  22nd  of  June,  leaymg  a 
period  of  nearly  seven  weeks  interposed,  in  order  to  per- 
fect the  diabolical  schemes  of  Gloucester.    The  first  object 


council.  No  one  failed  to  peroeiyo  the  object  of  Gloucester, 
and  a  very  stormy  debate  ensued  between  the  ecclesiastio 
and  lay  peers :  the  bishops  were  opposed  to  any  intrusion 
on  the  rights  of  sanctuary,  and  Gloucester's  partisans  con* 
tended  that  there  could  be  no  sanctuary  for  children,  who 
were  incapable  of  oonmiitting  any  crime;  and  that  there- 
fore the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been  appointed  pro- 
tector during  the  king's  minority,  could  at  his  pleasure 
possess  himself  of  his  nephew. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  averse  to  the  violation  of 
the  privileges  of  sanctuary,  went  to  the  queen,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  the  temporal  peers,  and  represented  that 
the  protector  thought  the  young  king  much  lacked  the 
society  of  his  brother,  being  melancholy  without  a  play- 
fellow. We  have  the  scene  which  took  place  from  the 
relation  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  queen,  quite  aware 
that  so  long  as  this  boy  was  with  her,  the  young  king  was 
safe,  for  it  would  be  useless  to  destroy  one  heir  to  the 
crown  while  another  remuned,  replied,  "  Troweth  the  pro- 
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of  this  man  had  been  to  impress  the  queen  and  her  party 
with  his  friendly  disposition,  till  he  had  secured  their  per- 
sons ;  that  being,  in  a  great  measure,  effected,  the  next 
was  to  persuade  the  public  of  his  loyalty  to  his  nephew. 
For  this  purpose  he  conducted  him  wi(^  such  state  into  the 
capital,  and  so  assiduously  pointed  him  out  as  their  king 
to  the  people.  To  have  openly  proclaimed  his  designs  upon 
the  crown  would  have  united  all  parties  against  him.  He 
averted  that  by  his  casing  on  all  men  to  swear  fealty  to  his 
nephew,  and  by  first  swearing  it  himself.  Having  now 
procured  full  possession  of  tho  king's  person,  the  next  step 
was  to  secure  that  of  his  younger  brother,  vrithout  which 
his  plans  would  all  be  vun. 

To  effoct  thb  object,  Gloucester  called  a  council  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  Westminster,  close  to  the  Sanctuary,  where 
Elizabeth  was.  He  there  represented  that  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  now  only  eleven  years 
of  age,  should  be  removed  from  the  Wydvilles,  who  were 
proved  traRors  to  the  realm,  and  safely  kept  with  his 
royal  brother  in  the  Tower,  under  the  protection  of  the 


tector — ah  I  pray  God  he  may  prove  a  protector  I — 
that  the  king  doth  lack  a  playfellow  P  Can  none  be  found 
to  play  with  the  king  but  only  his  brother,  which  hath  no 
wish  to  play,  because  of  sickness  P — as  though  peers,  so 
young  as  they  be,  could  not  play  without  their  peers ;  or 
ohildren  could  not  pby  without  their  kindred,  with  whom, 
for  the  most  part,  they  agree  worse  than  vrith  strangers." 

At  last,  finding  all  resistance  useless — ^for  she  well  knew 
that  if  she  did  not  yield  herself,  Gloucester  would  foroe 
the  child  from  her— she  said,  '*  My  lords,  I  will  not  be  so 
suspicious  as  to  mistrust  your  truths."  So  taking  yoong 
Bichard  by  the  hand,  she  said,  '*  Lo,  here  is  thb  gentle- 
man, whom  I  doubt  not  would  be  safely  kept  by  me,  if  I 
were  permitted ;  and  well  do  I  know  there  be  some  suoh 
deadly  enemies  to  my  blood,  that  if  they  wist  where  any 
lay  in  their  own  bodies,  they  would  out  it  out  if  they  could. 
The  desire  qf  a  kingdom  knaweth  no  kindred.  Brothers  hare 
been  brothers'  bane ;  and  may  the  nephews  be  sure  of  the 
uncle  P  Each  of  these  ohildren  is  safe  while  they  be 
asunder.     Notwithstanding,  I  here  deliver  him,  and  his 
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brother's  life  with  him,  iato  your  haniis,  and  of  you  I 
gboll  require  him  befiure  Qod  and  man.  Faithful  ye  be  I 
wot  well,  and  power  ye  have,  if  ye  list,  to  keep  them  safe  ; 
bat  if  ye  think  I  fear  too  mueh,  yet  beware  ye  fear  not  too 
Me !  "  Upon  this  she  kissed  and  blessed  the  child,  and 
taming,  burst  into  tears,  leaying  the  boy  weeping  as  fast  as 
herself. 

The  arobbishop  and  his  oompanioos  conveyed  the  child 
to  the  Star  Ohamber,  where  the  ogre  of  an  unole  xeoeived 
him  fondiing)iy,  taking  him  in  his  arms  and  saying,  "  Now 
wdcome»  mj  lord,  witliaUa^  yery  bsArtl  "  HeUke&oon* 
?eyed  him  to  his  brother  in  the  Tower. 

The  Tiotims  were  scoured  ;  the  *'  CE«el  uncle,"  like  the 
wolf  in  tbe  legend  of  Bed  Bidinghood,  had  feigned  himself 
a  kind  relation  till  he  had  got  them  into  his  prison,  and  he 
yearned  to  put  iorth.  his  olaws  and  deTonr  them.  But  for 
tbis  it  reqnked  that  the  pahlio  should  be  duly  prepared. 
Tne  man  who  had  wriUeik  fawningly  to  the  queen,  proiffw. 
ing  soeb  0ordial  friendship  to  her  and  all  her  family ;  who 
^lad  ridden  in  state  before  his  nephew,  reoommendbg  him  to 
t!ie  public  favour,  had  now  played  out  all  that  part :  he  had 
t>oth  the  prkkoes  and  the  chief  relations  of  the  queen  in  his 
dungeons,  and  he  must  now  shift  the  teenes,  and  undo  the 
eSect  of  what  he  had  done  for  a  purpose.  His  foUowers, 
siod  especially  his  imbecile  tool,  Buckingham,  now  busily 
spread  through  town  and  eoontry  reports  of  tho  most 
teirible  plots  on  the  paet  of  the  queen  and  her  friends  to 
destroy  Gloucester,  Buckingham,,  and  other  great  lords,  in 
order  that  she  and  ber  family  mi^  have  the  king,  and 
throng  him,  the  whole  government  in  their  power.  They 
cxbiMted  quantities  of  araos,  which  Uiey  declared  the  queen's 
flirty  had  •eoteted  in  order  to  destroy  Gloucester  uid  the 
•>iher  patriotic  lords,  as  they  pleased  to  represent  them. 
Tbis  did  not  fail  to  produce  its  effect  on  the  people  without, 
snd  it  was  promptly  followed  up  by  a  picture  of  treason 
in  the  very  oounciL 

Lord  Stanley,  who  was  sincerely  attached  to  Edward 
IT.'s  family,  had  often  expressed  his  suspicions  of  what 
was  going  on  at  Orosli^  Hall ;  but  Hastings  had  replied, 
that  he  had  a  trusty  agent  titers  who  informed  him  of  all 
;!iat  passed.  But  Hastings,  who  had  been  completely 
duped  by  Gloucester,  had  been  unconsciously  playing  into 
his  hands,  till  his  own  turn  came.  While  he  merely 
iraa^Bed  tluii  he  was  punishing  the  assumption  of  the 
queen  and  her  relations,  he  was  preparing  the  bloody  acts 
of  one  oi  tho  most  daring  dramas  of  historic  crime  which 
was  ever  acted  before  the  world.  Biohard,  no  doubt, 
imagined  Hastings  ready  to  go  the  whole  length  with  him, 
and  at  this  crisis  beeame  aware  that  he  was  not  so,  but 
was  an  h^Mst  tiiough  misguided  man,  who  would  stand 
rtanchly  by  his  youi^  sovereign,  and  must  therefore  be 
r^noved.  The  t^ant  was  now  begmning  to  €m1  secure  of 
his  object,  and  prepared  to  seise  it  at  whatever  cost  of 
crime  and  infamy.  Accordingly,  on  the  ISth  of  June,  says 
Sir  Thomas  More,  he  came  into  the  council  about  nine  in 
Uie  morning,  "in  a  very  merry  humour.  After  a  little 
talking  with  l^em,  he  said  to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  *  My  lord, 
yon  have  very  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  in  Hol- 
bom :  I  request  you  let  us  have  a  mess  of  them.*  *  Gladly, 
my  lord,'  qootib  he;  'would  to  God  I  had  some  better 
thing  aa  ready  to  your  pleaanre  as  that  I '  and  then  with 
all  haste,  be  sent  his  serrant  for  a  mess  of  strawberries. 
The  protector  aet  the  lords  fast  in  oommwung,  and  there* 


upon,  praying  them  to  spare  him  a  Httlo  while,  departed 
thence,  and,  soon  after  one  hour,  between  ten  and  eleven,  he 
returned  into  the  chamber  amongst  them  all,  changed,  with 
a  wonderful  sour,  angry  countenance,  knitting  his  brows, 
frowning  and  fretting,  gnawing  on  his  Hps,  and  so  set  him 
down  in  his  place.  Soon  after  he  asked, '  What  those  persons 
deserved  who  had  compassed  and  imagined  his  destruction  P* 
Lord  Hastings  answered,  *  That  they  deserved  death,  whoever 
they  might  be ;'  and  then  Biohard  affirmed  that  they  were 
thataoroeress,  his  brother's  wife  (meaning  the  queen),  with 
others  with  her;  *and,*  said  the  protector,  *we  shall 
seainwhatvrise  that  soroeress,  and  that  other  witch  of 
her  councils.  Shore's  wife,  with  their  affinity,  have  by 
their  sorcery  and  withcraft  wasted  my  body.'  So  saying, 
he  plucked  up  his  douMet  sleeve  to  his  elbow  upovk  his  left 
arm,  where  the  arm  appeared  to  be  withered  and  small,  m 
it  was  never  other. 

'*  The  council  perceiving  that  this  was  all  done  merely  to 
find  occasion  of  offSmce,  all  kept  silence  exoept  Hastings, 
who  said,  'Certainly,  my  lord;  if  they  have  so  heinously 
dime,  they  be  worthy  heinous  punishment.' 

"  '  Wfaatr  quoth  tiie  protector,  'thouswvestme,  I  ween, 
with  ifs  and  ands !  I  tell  thee  they  have  so  done,  and 
that  I  will  make  good  on  thy  body,  traitor  ! '  And  there- 
upon, as  in  a  great  anger,  ha  eli^pod  lus  fist  upon  the 
board  a  great  rap.  At  this  token  some  one  cried 
'Treason!'  without  the  chamb^.  Thereupen  a  door 
clapped,  Mid  in  there  rushed  men  in  harness,  as  atany  as 
the  diamber  might  hold. 

"  Then  the  proteotor  said  to  the  lord  Hastings,  '1  arrest 
thee,  tnuAor!'  '\Vliat  mel  my  lovdf  quoth  be.  'Tes, 
thee,  traitor ! '  quoth  the  protector.  And  wnotiier  let  fly  at 
the  lord  Stanley,  which  sbnmk  at  the  stroke,  and  fUl  under 
the  table,  or  else  his  head  had  been.ckft  to  the  teeth,  for 
as  shortiy  as  he  shnmk,  yet  run  the  blood  about  his  ears. 
Then  were  they  quickly  bestowed  in  divers  chambers, 
except  the  lord  chamberlain  Hastmgs,  whom  the  proteotOr 
bade  speed  and  shrive  him  i^>aoe,  '  for,  by  Str  Paul,' 
quoth  he,  '  I  will  not  to  dinner  till  I  see  thy  head  off.' " 

Lord  Hastings  was  hurried  out  by  the  armed  n^fians  of 
the  tyrant,  and  scarcely  allowing  him  time  to  confess  to  the 
first  priest  that  came  to  hand,  they  made  use  of  a  log  which 
acoidentally  lay  on  the  green  at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  and 
beheaded  him  at  once.  Lord  Stanley,  ike  arohl^ishop  of 
York,  and  the  bishop  of  Ely,  were  kept  close  prisoners  in 
tiie  Tower. 

On  the  same  day,  while  this  brutal  murder  vras  perpe- 
trated by  this  ruffian  in  London,  one  equally  arbitrary, 
illegal,  and  unjustiiable  was  transacted  at  that  royal 
slaughter-house  theeastie  of  P<mtefract.  There  Sir  Biohard 
Batcliffe,  one  of  the  most  hardened  creatures  of  the  pro- 
tector, brought  out  lord  Grey,  Sir  Biohard  Vaughan,  and 
Sir  Biohard  Hawse,  and  beheaded  them  without  any  trial 
whatever.  Batdiffe,  two  days  later,  presented  a  letter 
from  Olonoester  to  the  mayor  and  citizeocr  of  York,  inform- 
ing them  that  Elizabeth  and  the  Wydvillcs  had  formed  a 
traitorottS  conspiracy  to  murder  the  protector  and  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  calling  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
North  to  put  themselves  under  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
and  the  lord  Neville,  and  march  to  London  to  prevent 
tiieir  base  designs.  Eight  days  later  the  earl  Bivers 
was  also  executed,  the  previous  letter  and  proclamation 
being    probably    thought    needful    before  proceeding    to 
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6uoh  a  length  with  a  man  of  Biyen's  high  oharaoier  and 
position. 

Gloucester  had  thus  destrojed  the  most  powerful  and 
devoted  of  the  adherents  of  hoth  the  queen  and  the  young 
king.  The  last  crowning  villany  must  he  consummated, 
and  the  preparings  for  it  were  forthwith  entered  upon.  The 
sanguinary  duke  had  spoken  ominous  words  of  the  queen 
and  of  Jane  Shore  in  the  same  council  from  which  he  sent 
Hastings  suddenly  to  his  death.  He  accused  those  ladies 
and  their  accomplices  of  having  practised  sorcery  upon 
]^im.  It  was  to  sorcery  that  the  enemies  of  the  queen  at- 
tributed her  having  induced  the  king  to  marry  her,  and 
ROW,  strangely  enough,  these  two  ladies  were  united  in  the 
charge. 

Jane  Shore,  after  being  seduced  by  Edward  lY.,  had,  it 
seems,  continued  about  the  court,  and  probably  had  ceased, 
through  her  many  good  qualities,  to  be  an  object  of  aver- 
aion  or  resentment  to  Elizabeth.  Sir  Thomas  More  says 
of  her :  "  Many  the  king  had,  but  her  he  loved,  whose 
favour,  to  say  the  truth  (for  sin  it  were  to  belie  the  devil), 
she  never  abused  to  any  man's  hurt,  but  to  many  a  man's 
comfort  and  relief;  and  now  she  beggeth  of  many  at  this 
day  livug,  that  at  this  day  had  begged  if:  she  had  hot 
been." 

What  were  the  especial  circumstances  whieh  turned  the 
▼engeance  of  Gloucester  upon  Jane  Sbore  we  do  not  know, 
but  probably  she  had  betrayed  a  kindly  inicreil  in  the 
queen  and  children  of  her  former  royal  lorer^  Oloucester 
singled  her  out  for  signal  punisbment  as  a  sorcerer,  link- 
ing the  charge  artfully  with  tlie  queen*  He  seissd  on  the 
plate  and  jewels  of  damo  Shore,  which  he  flp|>roprtated  to 
his  own  use,  delivering  o?cr  tLe  offender  herself  to  the 
dealing  of  the  church.  Arrayed  only  In  h^r  kirtle,  and 
barefooted,  she  was  compelled  to  walk  through  the  streets 
of  London,  carrying  a  lighted  taper  in  her  hand,  and  pre^ 
ceded  by  an  officer  bearing  a  cross,  the  whole  population 
of  the  capital  having,  as  it  seeined,  filled  the  dense  thorough- 
fares to  witness  the  spisctHcle, 

But  this  was  only  tlie  prologue  to  the  tragedy.  By  thii 
act  Gloucester  turned  the  public  attention  upon  the  dbso- 
lute  life  of  the  late  king  ^  and  that  being  don<^,  the  blow 
fell.  The  united  troops  of  Gloucepter  and  Buckingham,  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  thuu^andt  now  held  the  metropulii  in 
subjection ;  the  terror  of  the  protector's  deeds  enchained 
it  still  more.  On  tho  following  Sunday,  June  2Znd,  the 
day  which  had  been  fixed  fijr  the  coronntioo,  in^tend  of 
that  ceremony  taking  plnce,  n  priest  waa  found  hnse 
enough — tyrants  never  fail  of  such  toole^to  aj^oend  St, 
Paul's  Cross,  and  preach  from  thb  text,  from  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  "  Bastard  slips  shall  not  strike  deep  root." 

This  despicable  man  was  one  Dr.  Shaw,  brother  of  the 
Lord  Mayor.  He  drew  a  broad  picture  of  the  licentious 
life  of  Edward  lY.,  and  asserted  that  his  mode  of  seducing 
such  ladies  as  he  found  unwilling  to  incur  dbhonour,  was 
to  promise  them  marriage,  and  occasionally  to  go  through 
a  mock  or  real  ceremony  with  them.  He  declared  that 
Edward  had  thus,  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  really 
contracted  a  marriage  with  the  lady  Eleanor  Butler,  the 
widow  of  lord  Butler,  of  Sudely,  and  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbury ;  that  he  afterwards  contracted  a  private 
and  illegal  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Wydville,  which,  how- 
ever it  might  be  real  and  legal  in  other  respects,  was  alto- 
gether invalid  and  impossible,  from  the  fact  that  Edward 


was  already  married  to  lady  Butler.  Hence  he  contended 
that  Elizabeth  Wydville,  though  acknowledged  by  parlia- 
ment, was,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a  concubine ;  that 
she  and  the  king  had  been  living  in  open  and  scandalous 
adultery;  and  that,  of  consequence,  ^e  whole  of  their 
children  were  illegitimate,  and  the  sons  inci^Dable  of  wear- 
ing the  crown. 

But  the  preacher  went  farther.  Determined  to  destroy 
the  claims  of  the  young  Edward  Y.  to  the  crown,  he  boldly 
asserted  not  only  his  iUegitimacy,  but  that  of  his  father, 
Edward  lY.  This  could  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
honour  of  the  proud  Oicely,  duchess  of  York,  the  mother 
of  Gloucester,  as  well  as  of  Edward.  But  the  man  who 
was  wading  his  way  to  the  throne  through  the  blood  of  his 
own  nephews,  and  of  the  best  men  ia  the  country,  was  not 
likely  to  be  stopped  by  the  honour  of  his  mother.  The 
son  of  Clarence  was  living,  and,  in  case  of  the  deaths  of 
Bdward's  sons,  had  a  prior  right  to  Gloucester.  That  right 
was  at  present  in  abeyance,  through  Clarence's  attainder, 
but  would  revive  on  reversion  of  the  attahdder,  and  the 
possibility  of  thb  must  be  destroyed. 

The  preacher,  therefore,  stoutly  maintuned  that  both 
Edward  lY.  and  Clarence  were  the  children  of  other  men, 
not  of  the  late  duke  of  York ;  that  it  was  notorious,  and 
that  their  striking  likeness  to  theur  reputed  fathers  fully 
confirmed  it.  Gloucester,  he  contended,  was  alone  the  son 
of  the  duke  of  York ;  and  the  vile  prostitutor  of  the  pulpit 
exclaimed,  "Behold  this  excellent  prince,  the  express 
image  of  his  noble  father— the  genuine  descendant  of  tke 
house  of  York ;  bearing  no  less  in  the  virtues  of  his  mind 
than  in  the  features,  of  his  countenance  the  character  of 
the  gallant  Richard!*'  At  this  moment  Gloucester,  by 
concert,  was  to  have  passed,  as  if  accidentally,  through 
the  audience  to  his  place,  and  the  preacher  exclaimed, 
"  Behold  the  man  entitled  to  your  allegiance  I  He  must 
deliver  you  from  the  dominion  of  all  intruders  I — he  alone 
can  restore  the  lost  glory  and  honour  of  the  nation!  " 

Here  it  was  expected  that  the  people  would  cry  out,  "  Long 
live  king  BichardI"  but  they  stared  at  one  another  in 
amazement,  and  the  more  so  that  Gloucester  did  not  appear 
at  the  right  nick  of  time,  but  after  the  preacher's  apostrophe 
was  concluded ;'  so  that  when  Gloucester  did  appear,  he  was 
obliged  to  repeat  his-  lesson,  which  threw  such  an  air  of 
ridicule  upon  the  whole,  thai  Gloiicester  could  not  conceal 
his  chagrin ;  and  tbe  preacher  perceivixig  that  the  odium  of 
the  attempt,  as  it  h'ad  failed,  would  fall  upon  him,  stole 
away  home,  and,  it  is  said,'  never  again  recovered  his  stand- 
ing. '  Giouoester,'  of  course,  would  be  the  first  to  fling  him 
by  as, a  worthless  tool,  and  he  received  that  reward  of  pub- 
lic contempt  which  it  would  be  better  for  the  world  if  it 
always  followed  such  vile  subserviency. 

But  Gloucester  was  now  fully  prepared  to  complete  his 
necessary  amount  of  crime  for  the  attainment  of  the  throne, 
and  vras  not  to  be  daunted  by  one  failure.  The  preacher 
having  broken  the  ice,  he  renewed  his  attempt  in  another 
quarter — the  council  chamber  of  the  city.  The  lord  mayor, 
as  great  a  sycophant  as  his  brother,  the  preacher,  lent  him- 
self, as  he  had  probably  done  before,  to  the  scheme.  On  the 
next  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  June,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ap- 
peared upon  the  hustings  at  Guildhall,  and  harangued  the  citi- 
zens. He  called  upon  them  to  recollect  the  dissolute  life  of  tbe 
late  king ;  his  frequent  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  their 
homes ;  the  seduction  of  most  respectable  ladies ;  the  ex* 
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tent  of  hiB  extortions  of  their  money  under  the  name  of 
beneTolences.  In  fact,  he  repeated,  in  another  form,  the 
•whole  sermon  of  Shaw,  and  went  through  the  whole  story  j 
of  the  marriage  of  lady  Butler,  by  the  king,  previous  to  that 
with  lady  Grey,  of  whioh  he  assured  them,  Stiilington, 
bishop  of  Bath,  was  a  witness.  Stiilington,  however,  was  never 
called  to  give  such  evidence.  He  then  asked  whether  they  . 
would  have  the  illegitimate  progeny  of  such  a  man  to  rule 
over  them.    He  assured  them  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  I 


pliant  lord  mayor,  and  asked  him  what  could  be  the  cause. 
The  mayor  said,  "They  perhaps  had  not  fully  understood 
him ; "  on  which  Buckingham  repeated  his  discourse  with 
some  variations,  but  concluding  with  the  same  question. 
Still  the  people  were  all  silent.  "  I  now  see  the  cause," 
observed  the  lord  mayor ;  '*  the  citizens  are  not  accustomed 
to  be  harangued  by  any  one  but  their  own  recorder,  and 
know  not  how  to  answer  a  person  of  your  grace's  quality.*' 
He  then  bade  Fitzwilliams,  the  recorder,  state  the  same 
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never  submit  to  the  rule  of  a  bastard,  and  that  both  aris- 
tooracy  and  people  of  the  northern  counties  had  sworn  the 
same.  Bat  there,  he  observed,  was  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
a  man  calculated  to  rescue  England  from  such  a  stigma, 
and  from  all  its  losses— a  man  valiant,  wise,  patriotic,  and 
of  true  blood,  the  genuine  descendant  of  the  great  Edward 
III.  Here  he  paused,  that  the  people  might  cry,  '*  Long 
live  king  Bicbard !  '*  but  they  were  all  silent.  Astonished 
at  the  failure  of  his  eloquenoe,  Buckbgham  turned  to  the 
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things,  but  the  man,  who  was  averse  to  the  dirty  business 
put  upon  him,  took  care  to  repeat  the  whole  in  the  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  not  as  proceeding  from  him- 
self or  the  corporation.  Still  the  people  were  as  silent  as 
before.  "This  is  wonderful  obstinacy!*'  cried  the  duke. 
*•  Express  your  meaning,  my  friends,  one  way  or  other.  The 
lords  and  commons  have  resolved  to  have  another  king,  but 
I  require  you  here  to  say,  in  plain  terms,  whether  you  mHlk 
have  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  or  not  P*V  by  VrrOC3Q  IC, 
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On  this,  the  seryaots  of  Buokiogham  a&d  Glottoeeier 
incited  some  of  the  meanest  apprentioes  to  cry  out,  and 
there  was  a  feeble  yoiee  raised  of  **  God  save  King  Bichard  I" 
That  was  enoagh.  Bnokingham  retaraed  the  pec^Ie  thanks 
for  their  hearty  assent,  and  invited  them  to  attend  him  the 
next  morning  to  the  dttke*s  residence  of  Baynard's  Castle, 
near  Blackfriars-bridge,  to  tender  him  the  crown. 

When  the  supple  lord,  mayor  Shaw,  and  a  number  of 
lords  and  gentlemen,  and  the  principal  citizens,  appeared 
in  the  court  of  Bichard's  castle  in  the  morning  with  a  mob 
at  their  heels,  Bichard  professed  to  be  alarmed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  such  a  throng,  and  sent  out  to  demand  the  cauBec 
Buckingham  adroitly  pointed  out  this  to  the  peopii;  saying; 
"The  lord  protector  knows  nothing  of  thc-wfaoleiiBtttlir," 
and  sent  word  in  that  the  people  were  cobm  todSf  niltettt 
Bichard  should  be  their  king.  On  this  GBoweostonppsaKid' 
at  a  window,  but  affecting  astonishment,  and^teDrf^Sars  of 
his  own  safety.  Then  Buckingham  read  him  an  address, 
which  afterwards  was  embodied  in  an  act  of  parliaaMat. 
This  went  over  the  whole  ground  of  the  ssmitttt  and  .the 
speech  at  Guildhall,  setting  forth  the  invaBd  nMcrtiige  of 
Edward  and  Elizabeth,  the  sorcery  on  th  /part  of  Htittbeth 
and  her  mother  Jacquetta,  dame  Eleanor  Bodir^i.-pmt'and 
real  marriage  without  issue,  the  attainder  oiOhm»9^  and 
consequent  bar  to  his  children,  and  winding^up;  wilh  the 
sole  right  and  title  of  Gloucester. 

Gloucester  took  care  not  to  call  m  qfwiliea  tMyof ^ihe 
statements  ifiade,  but  excused  himself  aa  hy  no  meana  am- 
bitious, declaring  that  royalty  Larl  tio  ohiLrins  for  him;  that 
he  was  greatly  attached  to  ttie  cUildrtn  of  lus  bnithif,  and 
would  maintain  the  crown  on  the  head  of  hi*  nepliftfr  at  all 
costs.  To  this  amiable  tpe^^  Buaktn^liaiQ.  tvpjlied  that 
that  was  out  of  the  qtie«tioa  i  tha  publta  was  rrstl^ed  not 
to  crouch  to  the  rule  of  a  bastatd^  and^  therofore,  if  Qbu* 
cester  declined,  thi&y  moat  look  out  eifcwherc.  Thh  waa 
the  clencher  that  Gloucester  w«i  waiting  fof.  He  prot^nd^.^d 
to  be  struck  by  thiii,  lU  pamed,  as  in  d^p  thought,  far 
awhile,  and  then  saiJ,  *'  In  tlilteafla  ilwas  hb  duty,  how* 
ever  painful,  to  obey  the  toi^  of  th©  pwpte.  T!mt  since  he 
was  the  true  heir,  and  h^dhocnt^hMenrhy  thethrc^c^intes'* 
(a  notorious  fiction,  for  tlvtre  faAad>blmKn»padiiatHlit^^ 
proceeding  on  the  subjec^,  "  he  sMentidto  thukxpetiita, 
and  would  from  that  day  take  upon  himself  Uie  royal 
estate,  pre-eminence,  and  the  kingd^^tt^eC  the  two  noble 
realms  of  England  and  France;  the  oaa  from  that  day 
forward  by  him  and  his  heirs  to  rule,  the  other,  by  God^- 
grace  and  their  good  help,  to  get  again  and  subdue." 

Thus  ended  this  scene,  which  Hume  calls  a  ridioaloos 
farce,  but  which  was  in  fact  a  most  diabolical  one,  to  be 
followed  .by  as  revolting  a  tragedy.  The  next  day  this 
monster  in  human  form  went  to  Westminster  in  state. 
There  he  entered  the  great  hall,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
marble  seat,  with  lord  Howard,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk, 
on  his  right  hand,  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk  on  his  left.  He 
stated  to  the  persons  present  that  he  chose  to  oommenoe  his 
reign  in  that  place,  because  the  administration  of  justice 
was  the  first  duty  of  a  king.  Every  one  who  heard  this 
must  have  felt  that  if  there  were  any  jnstioe  in  him,  he 
eouM  not  be  there.  It  is  dear  that' the  spirit  of  the  xiation 
was  with  the  poor  boy  Edward ;  bit  there  was  no  man 
who  dared  to  lift  np  his  voice  fbr  him.  The  axe  of 
Sloueester  had  already  lopped  off  heads  enotq^  to  render 
the  others  dumb,  and  London  was  invested  by  his  myrmi- 


dons. .  Ha  was  already  a  dietatoi\  and  oonld  da  for  awiule 
what  be  pleased.  He  proclaimed  an.  amnasty  to  all 
offendere^againsthim.np  to  that  hour>  amd  he  then  pro- 
ceeded  to  St.  Paul's^  to  ratarn  thanks  to  God  for  violating 
every  one  of  his  laws.  It. is  wonderful  with  wh»t  impudence 
these  murderous  nsorpecs*  present  thems^ves  before 
Almighty  Gk>d,  reeking  vnth  their  crimesy  and  dare  his  all- 
seeing  eye  like  very  saints.  The  thing  now  appeared  irre- 
vocable, and  Bichard  bemg  received  in  solemn  procession 
by  the  clergy,  the  ignorant  multitude  welcomed  him  with 
acclamations.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1483,  thus  sat  suc- 
oeeeftiLviUainy  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  London. 


OHAPTEB  III. 

SEIGN  OF  RICHARD  THE  THIRD. 
Coronation  of  RitkArd— Murder  of  the  two  Princes— Richard  crowned  at 
York— Buokingham  revolta  against  him— Henry  of  Richmond  attempts 
to  land~Fannre  of  Bucldngham's  Rising— The  Insurgents  dispersed 
and  BnclilBglian  beheaded— Richard's  Title  confirmed  by  Parliament— 
Qacen  -  de«aciN'  and  her  Danghters  qnit  the  Sanctuary  —  Death  of 
Richard's  Son  and  Heir— Proposes  to  marry  his  Niece,  Elizabeth  of  York 
—Richmond  lands  at  Milford  Haven— His  Progress— The  Troubles  of 
Richard— Tke^JUtttle  of  Boaworth— End  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

Richard  oT'  Gloucester,  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  his 
nephew^  teok  every  means  which  the  possession  of  one  of 
th9  mist  cunning  intellects  ever  possessed  hy  a  scoundrel 
oonldBaggest,  to  estahlish  himself  there.  No  man  knew  hotter 
thanitfmeetf^hat  he  sat  in  the  royal  place  not  hy  any  affec- 
tion foshim  in  th©  people^  but  by  force  and  terror  alone.  There 
have  not  been  watiiing  hiEtorians  wlio  have  coolly  declared 
that  Richard  wouM  hav^jtiade  a  good  monarch  if  the  people 
cctuM  have  thought  bo  i  that  he  was  a  very  brave  and  a 
very  clever  fbll  jw,  imd  had  only  comuiitted  the  crimes  which 
wetG  nceeM4m-if  to  raii#  him  to  the  desired  throne.  Those 
o^ime«  wereort/y  murder  of  !u*nearest  kindred ;  betrayal  of 
Ihi0  most  ;;  acred  truatj  which  caa  be  reposed  in  man — the 
defetic^  of  juuih  and  iniiooenc<3  by  t)ie  powerful  hand  and 
inHnenco  of  an  uncle;  the  deelrticltiM*  of  unhappy  orphans 
(kf  hij^  own  blood  ;  the  violaiifm  of  att:tfae  established  ordi- 
n&mces  of  tho  realm  ^  th»  murde^r,  iiMieoTer,  of  a  number 
of  the  most;  eralneni  o£  th«  nolkili^ ;  paijury ;  the  bribery 
of  assaaaiiiirt  tbe  aataasination  ofhis  bN4lier  and  late  sove- 
reign*8  family ;  thfaittostottkrageotts  blander  of  his  brother's 
wife;  the  dishonouring- and  dfainheriting  of  his  brother's 
children ; ,  thtt  orerawMsi^  of  Use  oit]r»  the  parliament,  and 
the  realm  i  the  tre«iii||;  down  puhli^  and  private  rights  by 
a9Uiiery>  and  the  adoal  extinotioBr'  of  the  Magna  Oharta, 
and  every  freedom  of  person  aidli  speech,  purchased  by 
ages  of  sufferng  exertion;  of  the  nation's  highest  and 
most  inestimable  prlvilegeSi  won  by  the  nation's  best  blood. 
We  eAn  only  say  that  such  historians  are  worthy  of  such 
a  monarch.  The  English  people,  even  in  that  dark  and  cor- 
rupted time,  refused  to  tolerate  long  such  an  incubus  of 
iniquity ;  and  soon  proceeded  to  put  the  eternal  stamp  of 
a  nation's  reprobation  on  the  deeds  of  that  foulest  of 
tyrants. 

Bat  the  tyrant  at  this  moment  was  cnkirating  the 
amiable.  Havug  summoned  his  ruffian,  Bichard  Rateliffe, 
from  Pontefract,  with  five  thousand  picked  men,  to  London  t 
he  felt  himself  seonre  enough  to  proceed  to  his  coronation. 
On  the  6th  of  July,  not  a  fortnight  after  his  acceptance  of 
^  orown  at  Baynard's  Castle,  this  great  ceremony  was 
performed  with  all  splendour.  The  terror  of  the  Uood- 
stained  despot  waa  ail-potent,  and  was  eridenoed  in  the 
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fact,  that  few  of  the  peers  or  poereasea  yentored  to  absent 
themselves.  With  ooDsummate  taot,  Biohard,  the  Yorkist 
iisiirper,  appointed  the  heads  of  the  Lancastrian  line  to 
bear  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  ceremony,  next  to 
royalty  itself.  Buckingham  bore  his  train,  and  the 
countess  of  Bichmond  bore  that  of  his  queen.  Both  these 
persons  were  descendants  of  John  of  Qaunt,  and  the 
countess  was  the  wife  of  that  lord  Stanley  who  had  been 
wounded  at  the  very  conncil  board  by  Biohard's  ruffian 
guards,  at  the  timo  of  the  seizure  of  Hastings.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Gloucester 
to  liave  thus  got  rid«  as  by  accident,  of  that  respectable 
And  powerful  nobleman,  who  had  great  influence  in  the 
north  ;  but  having  failed  in  that,  he  now  made  a  merit  of 
liberating  him  and  his  fellows,  the  archbishop  of  York  and 
the  bishop  of  Ely,  from  the  Tower.  On  Stanley  be  con- 
ferred the  stewardship  of  the  househould,  and  soon  after  made 
him  constable  of  England.  Probably,  it  not  only  entered 
the  mind  of  Bichard  that  it  would  be  politic  to  secure  the 
favour  of  a  nobleman  so  much  esteemed  in  Cheshire  and 


The  acconnt  of  a  cotemporary  of  the  anointing  at  this 
coronation  is  somewhat  startling.  It  is  8aid<— **  Then  the 
kyng  and  the  queene  put  of  ther  robep,  and  at  the  high 
altar  stode  all  nakyd  from  the  medell  upwards,  and  anone  the 
beshope  anoynted  bothe  the  kyng  and  the  queene.'*  But 
others  assure  us,  that  it  was  only  their  outer  garments  that 
they  took  off,  under  which  the  king  wore  a  close  dress  of 
crimson  silk,  in  which  openings  had  been  cut  for 
the  anointing  of  his  breast,  back,  shoulders,  and  olbows  ; 
and  that  the  queen  being  anointed  only  on  the  forehead 
and  chest,  one  opening  in  her  dress  was  sufficient,  which 
was  unlaced  and  laced  again  by  a  lady-in-waiting. 

Another  circumstance  has  also  created  wonder.  Bobes 
being  found  charged  in  the  rolls  for  prince  Edward  and  his 
pages,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  young  deposed  sove* 
reign  was  compelled  to  walk  in  the  procession.  Gloucester 
was  far  too  politic  for  that.  He  would  never  permit  th3 
real  monarch  to  appear  in  that  pageant,  and  under  such 
circumstances  certain  to  excite  the  popular  sympathy. 
The  robes  alluded  to  were  undoubtedly  those  which  had 
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Lancashire,  but  that,  by  ingratiating  himself  with  the 
<:ounte8s  of  Bichmond,  the  wife  of  Stanley,  and  the  mother 
of  the  young  earl  of  Bichmond,  who,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  lY.,  had  been  a  cause  of  anxiety,  as  a  probable 
aspirant  to  the  throne,  he  might  succeed  in  beguiling 
Bichmond  into  his  hands ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable 
because  he  was,  at  the  very  time,  negotiating  some 
private  matters  with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  at  whose  court 
Bichmond  was. 

Besides  the  promotion  of  Stanley,  the  lord  Howard  was 
made  earl  marshal  and  duke  of  Norfolk,  his  son  was 
created  earl  of  Surrey,  lord  Level  was  made  a  viscount, 
and  many  others  of  the  nobility  now  received  higher  rank. 
The  vast  wealth  which  Edward  IV.  had  left,  he  distributed 
lavishly  amongst  those  who  had  done  his  work,  and  those 
whom  he  sought  to  win  over.  The  troops  who  had  come  from 
the  north,  and  were  seen  ?rith  wonder  and  ridicule  by  the 
Londoners,  from  their  mean  and  dirty  appearance,  and 
called  a  rascal  rabble,  but  who  were  ready  at  a  word  to  do 
desperate  things,  he  amply  rewarded,  and  sent  home  again, 
«i  soon  as  the  coronation  was  over. 


been  ordered  and  prepared  for  the  unfortunate  boy*8  own 
coronation. 

This  great  display  over,  Bichard  called  no  parliament, 
but  merely  assembled  the  nobility  before  their  returning  to 
their  respective  counties,  and  enjoined  them  to  maintain  the 
peace  there,  and  to  assist  his  officers  in  putting  down  all 
offenders  and  disturbers.  But  he  did  not  satisfy  himself 
with  injunctions.  He  set  out  to  make  a  wide  circuit  through 
his  kingdom,  in  order  to  awe  all  malcontents  by  his  pre- 
sence. He  proceeded  by  slow  joumies  to  Oxford,  Wood- 
stock, Gloucester,  and  Woreester.  At  Warwick  he  was 
joined  by  the  queen ;  and  as  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
late  earl  of  Warwick,  she  night  be  considered  as  presiding 
in  her  ancestral  home ;  and  there,  therefore,  a  considerable 
court  was  held  for  the  space  of  a  week,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sadors and  members  of  the  English  nobility  coming  there. 
Thenoe  the  royal  pair  advanced  by  Ooventry,  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  and  Ponte&act  to  York.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  stronghold  of  Lancastrian  feeling  had  been  warned  to 
receive  the  king  "  with  every  mark  of  joy ; "  and  to  con- 
ciliate the  northern  population,  Bichard  sent  for  the  royal 
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wardrobe  from  London,  and  once  more  repealed  the  eoro- 
nation  in  York,  as  if  to  intimate  that  he  eoaroely  fdt  him- 
self sovereign  till  he  had  their  sanetioB  and  homage. 

Bat  after  all  the  crimes  perpetrated  by  Biohard,  he  had 
only  excited  that  deep  abhorrence  in  the  public  mind  which 
sooner  or  later  most  hnrl  him  from  his  false  ekratbn. 
All  was  hollow  on  which  his  throne  rested.  The  public 
had  been  terrified  into  silence,  not  into  approval-^far  less 
into  affection  for  so  detestable  a  monster.  No  sooner  was 
the  south  reliered  from  his  presence  than  it  at  once  re- 
covered breath  and  language.  As  if  the  oppressioB  of  a 
nightmare  were  withdrawn,  people  began  to  utter  then* 
inward  feelmgs  to  one  another.  They  found  that  they  had 
but  one  sentiment  of  commiseration  for  their  youthful 
sovereign,  immured  in  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  the  Tower — 
ooe  deep  conception  of  abhorrence  of  the  unnatural  tyrant 
who  had  thrust  him  from  his  patrimomal  heirship  of  honour 
and  dominion.  Some  were  for  marching  in  thoiwands  upon 
their  prison,  and  fbrcibly  liberating  the  innocent  victims ; 
others  suggested  that  it  were  wise  to  enable  the  daughters 
of  Edward  to  escape  to  the  continent^  so  that  Richard 
should  never  be  freed  from  the  fear  of  legitimate  claimants 
to  the  crown.  All  the  foreign  potentates  had  shrunk  from 
entering  into  alliance  with  so  blood-stained  a  character,  and 
would  be  ready  to  cherish  tliese  princesses  as  a  means  of 
annoying  or  controlling  him. 

But  Richard  had  thought  of  all  these  things  long  before 
the  public^  and  had  taken  such  measures  to  prevent  them 
as  would  soon  make  the  ears  of  all  England  tingle  at  their 
dfscovery.  On  attempting  to  communicate  with  Elizabeth 
and  her  daughters  in  the  sanetuory,  they  found  that  asylum 
invested,  by  a  strong  body  of  soldiers  under  one  John 
Kesfield,  and  that  there  was  no  approaching  .the  royal 
family.  The  only  alternative  was  to  endeavour  to  liberate 
the  young  princes. 

For  this  purpose  private  meetmgs  were  held  in  nearly  all 
the  counties  of  the  south  and  west.  The  nobility  and  gentry 
bound*  themselves  by  oath  to  take  arms  and  unite  for  the 
restoration  of  Edward  Y.  In  the  midst  of  these  move- 
ments, the  agitators  were  agreeably  astonished  to  find 
themselves  in  possession  of  a  most  miexpeoted  and  powerful 
ally.  This  was  no  other  than  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
man  who  had  so  unscrupuloualy  taken  the  lead  in  putting 
down  all  who  were  formidable  obstacles  to  Richard^s  plans, 
and  in  bringing  London  to  declare  for  him.  What  were 
the  circumstances  which  produced  the  marvellous  change 
have  rather  been  guessed  at  than  ever  satisfactorily  known. 

Buckingham  was  descended  from  Thomas,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  sixth  son  of  Edward  TIL  Yet  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, of  an  exactly  parallel  descent  from  the  earl  of 
Somerset,  but  with  a  flaw  of  illegitimacy  in  that  earl,  was 
now  looked  to  as  a  likely  aspirant,  and  actually  afterwards 
became  Henry  VIL  Buck'mgham,  therefore,  not  only  stood 
higher  amongst  the  princes  of  the  Lancastrian  blood  than 
Richmond,  but  he  was  married  to  the  sister  of  queen  Elisa- 
beth, and  was  thus  closely  connected  with  the  imprisoned 
prince.  Yet  he  had  at  once  supported  the  most  unscru- 
pulous of  the  Yorkists,  and  helped  more  than  any  other 
man  to  dethrone  his  near  relative.  If  this  were  strange^ 
his  sudden  conversion  was  stranger.  For  his  signal  services 
\o  Richard  he  had  received  signal  rewards.  The  earl  of 
Gloucester,  Buckingham's  ancestor,  had  married  one  of  the 
daughters  and  co-hehresses  of  ilumphrey  Bohan,  earl  of 


Hereford.  Their  property,  on  the  Yorkist  family  ascending 
the  throne,  had  been  seised  by  it.  Buckingham  had  pro- 
bably made  it  his  bargain  for  what  he  was  to  do  for  Riehard* 
that  these  estates  should  be  restosed  to  him.  They  were, 
accordingly,  restored,  and  beyond  that,  he  was  made 
constable  of  England,  justiciary  of  Wales,  and  many  other 
honours  were  heaped  upon  him.  Why  then  this  sudden 
revolt  P  The  real  causes  were  most  likely  those  which  have 
ever  separated  successful  villains,  distrust  of  each  other, 
and  the  desire  of  the  principal  to  be  rid  of  his  too  knowing 
and,  therefore,  dangerous  accessory.  Buckingham  was  the 
confidant  in  many  and  terrible  state  secrets.  He  knew  vrfay 
Hastings  was  suddenly  hurried  to  his  death,  and  all  the 
dark  work  by  which  the  true  prince  had  been  thrust  down 
to  a  dungeon,  and  the  false  one  set  up. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Morton,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  when 
liberated  from  the  Tower,  was  not  set  quite  free,  like  Stanley 
and  the  archbishop  of  York,  but  was  consigned  to  the  keep- 
hig  of  Buckingham,  at  his  castle  of  Brecknock,  in  Wales. 
Morton  was.  perhaps,  the  shrewdest  politician  living,  not 
excepting  Richard  himself.  What  is  so  likely  as  that  Morton, 
in  his  conversations  with  Buckingham  in  the  retirement 
of  Brecknock,  opened  the  eyes  of  Buckingham  to  the 
danger  which  menaced  him  from  Rl<^rd,  who  spared 
nobody  whom  it  was  his  policy  to  destroy  P  He  might 
alarm  the  conscience  of  Buckingham,  as  w^  as  his  fears, 
for  the  ^are  he  had  had  in  enaUing  him  to  commit  his 
crimes.  He  might  convince  him  how  hollow  and  unsub- 
stantial was  the  power  of  lEUcfaard.  The  ground  was 
already  passing  from  beneath  his  feet;  the  country  was 
every  day  more  and  more  expressing  its  abhorrence  of  his 
atrocities,  and  would  not  long  tolerate  his  yoke*  His  title 
rested  on  nothing  but  the  most  inpiident.and  unfounded 
assertions,  most  disgraceful  even  to  his-  own  family.  To 
endure  the  sway  of  so  bloody  and  mthless  a  tyrant  was  a 
disgrace- to  the  nation,  and  which  it  must  and  would 
speedily  wipe  away.  Buckingham  was  a  weak,  ambitions 
man ;  such  views,  spread  before  him  with  all  the  art  and 
eloquence  of  Morton,  were  almost  certain  to  produce  the 
deepest  effect,  and- the  prelate  would  probably  stimulate  his 
ambition  by  representing  that  as,  like  Warwick,  he  had  set 
up  this  execrable  despot,  so,  like  him,  he  might  pull  him 
down,  and  win  universal  applause  by  rescuing  and  restoring 
the  young  king. 

Such  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  kind  of  representations 
which  decided  Buckingham.  He  resolved  to  reinstate 
Edward  V.;  and  oirwdar  letters  were  addressed  to  aU 
those  chiefs  who  were  likely  to  unite  in  the  enterprise.  In 
Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  Berkshire,  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Devon- 
shire,  preparations  were  made  for  the  purpose ;  and  Budc- 
ingham  was  about  to  move  forward  to  pnt  himself  at  their 
head,  when  the  confederates  were  thunderstruck  with  the 
news  that  the  king  and  his  brother  had  been  already 
murdered  in  the  Tower. 

The  account  which  has  been  generally  followed  of  this 
horrid  event,  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  According  U> 
the  learned  chaooellor,  Biehard,  while  making  his  hoUdsgr 
progress  through  the  country,  was  plotting  the  death  ^ 
the  young  princes  in  the  Tswer.  From  Gloooester  be 
despatehed  one  of  his  pages  to  Sir  Robert  Brakenbory,  tte 
goremer  of  the  Tower,  ceannsiidiBg  him  to  get  thsn 
quietly  made  away  with.  S'ur  Bob^  reliised  ttw  ofiee  oC 
assassin.    Richard,  however,  from  Warwick  sent  Sir  Jamea 
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Tyrrel,  with  orders  to  command  the  Tower  for  one  night 
This  Tyrrel  had  beoi  vioe-coDStable  under  Edward  lY., 
and  always  eiaplojed  bjhim  to  exeoate  illegal  oommis- 
sions,  like  TriaUn,  the  tool  of  LoqJb  XI.  Tradition 
holds,  that  the  JPosMUis  Tower  was  the  o«e  in  which  the 
young  pis&MB  w«m  oonftwd,  and  it  is  alated  that  ^ey 
were  uader  the  oomttaat  MErreiUasQe  of  four  kefj^MS,  mnd 
waited  on  by  ik  fellow  Qay«d  Blaek  Will,  or 'Will  BkuiKhler. 

The  nntrderer  Bicfaazd  is  said  to  haye  routed  Tyrrel 
from  his  bed  abnidnight,  and  smt  him  off ;  and  Brakenbury, 
though  he  w«ald  nst  stain  his  own  hands  with  innocent 
royal  blood,  .gaye  iq>  the  keys  i^  the  king's  conmand  to 
the  man  who  wooH  "Then,"  says  8ur  nomas  More, 
"  Sir  Jnaes  Tynal  deshred  that  tiie  prinoes  should  be 
murdered  in  bed,  taihe  exeooUon  whareof  he  appropriated 
Miles  fWest  (me  of  their  keepars,  a  fellow  flesh-bred  in 
murder,  aad  to  him  he  joined  one  Jdin  Bighton,  his  own 
horse -kaeper,  a  big,  broad,  square  Inaya.  The  young 
king  had  oeiifunly  a  clear  apprehension  of  his  ficite,  for  he 
was  heard  s^hingly  to  say,  *  I  would  miae  unele  would' let 
me  hare  my  life,  though  he  takefch  my  crown.*  After 
which  time  the  prince  never  tried  his  points  nor-a&ythiiig 
attended  to  himself,  but  with  that  yoang  babe  his  biothcr, 
lingered  in  thought  and  heavhMss,  till  the  traitoroiK  itoed 
delivered  thtm  from  thair' wretchedness.   ^ 

"  All  tlteb  other  attendants  being  remoyad  from  tinm, 
and  tlM  hsimiiWM  chihlren  in  bed,  these  menoasne  into  tfanr 
chamber,  ond  aaJiealy  kipping  them  in  the  clotiies, 
8moth«rad  and  stiBed  them  till  thoroughly  dead.  Thm 
laying  oat  their  bodits  on  the^hed,  they  fetched  Str^Jams 
to  see  theia,  who  oaoeed  tbamurderers  to  bury  .than  at  tibe 
stairfoot,  detp^inthergroold- under  a  heap^ef  stOMS.  ThA 
rode-Bir  James  in^great  haate  to  kingBiehard,*«nd  showed 
him  the  manaer  of  tiie  munder,  who  gave  hua  great  thanks, 
but  allowed  not  their  bodf«  in  so  vile  a  comer,  but  would 
have  them  hnried  in  oonsecrated  ground.  *ir  Bohert 
Braekenbury^B  priest  then  took  them  ujf,  aad  whare  he 
bu»ed  them  was  nenrar  known,  for  he  died  directly  af^p- 
wards.  Bat  when  ih&  news  was  broi^ht  tot;the  unfMonate 
mother,  yat  being  in  sanctuary,  tiiat  hcfr:two  sons  wne 
murdered,  it  struck  to  her  heart  WtQ  cihe  slttrp  dait  af 
death ;  she  was  so  suddenly  amaaadttfaat  she  awaaaad  -Mid 
fell  to  the  ground, ^adiinBetli^  in^reat  Mmy.j7«t  like  to 
adeadcoifsa." 

This  dismal  news,  hopmw.Tprobahly  did  not  reaeh  the 
unhappy  qaeen  tm-^ema^iime^iiftciitimLporpetration  of  the 
nnird«r,  for  the^fiaot  ktfli  tlw  JawiiisBu  till  it  suited  his 
parpoe»to  disdoae  Ik 

iHM  wMa  of  this  laiwamatsttttal  aeaouafr  has  hew  aalled 
inqvcatiMi^by  awe  wadarn  hiatariaBt,  an  "the  plea  that 
the  histor^rof  :Etiih«BHMi^vi4tten %^Mtu*fterhas.dealh. 
who  invented  haifTttB  4aaMe  ««Bid  nrapulsive  features  df 
Bichard  to  please  tite  court  of  Henry  YII.  But  perhaps 
two  more  highly  credible  historians  ooold  not  be  found  t&an 
Sir  Thmnaa  More  and  the  continuator  of  the  Croyland 
Chronicle,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Bichard ;  and  every  circumstance  known  confirms 
their  accounts.  We  shall  see  that  the  younger  of  these 
princes  was  supposed  to  Teappear  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIL  as  Perl^  Warbeek.  But,  unfortunately  for  this 
atory,  the  bodies  ^  tiietwo  murdered  cfaiklren  were  dis- 
covered buried  in  emrcoAn  or  box.  This  ooourred  eo  late 
as  1674,  when  warkwen  wwei  diggii^  downi  the  stairs  which 


led  from  the  king's  lodgings  to  the  chapel  in  the  Tower, 
where,  about  ten  feet  deep,  they  came  upon  this  chest  con- 
taining the  bones  of  two  youths  "proportionable  to  the 
ages  of  the  two  brothers;  namely,  about  thirteen  and  eleven 
years." 

What  is  more,  all  those  said  to  be  oonoerned  in  this  dia* 
boiieal  deed  were  afterwards  specially  patronised  by 
Bichsrd.  G^reene,  the  messenger,  was  made  receiver  of 
the  lordships  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Porchester  Oastle  ; 
Tyrrel  and  Braokenbury  received  numerous  grants  of  lucra- 
tive offices,  money,  and  lands,  as  may  be  seen  in  Strype's 
noteer>to  Bucke's  history,  in  Kennet.  Dighton,  one  of  the 
murderers,  was  made  bailiff  for  life  of  the  manor  of  Aiton, 
in  Stiffibrdshire ;  and  Forest  dying  in  possession  of  a  lucra- 
tive poet  in  Barnard  Oastle,  his  widow  and  son  received  atn 
annuity  of  fiv^  marks.  Still  further,  Sir  Thomas  Horo 
says,  '*  Very  truth  it  is,  and  well  known,  that  at  such  time 
as  Sir  lianes  Tyrrel  was  in  the  Tower  for  treason  against 
kiog  Htnry  YII.,  both  Dighton  and  him  were  examined,  aiid 
confessed  tiie  mttrder  in  maaBcr  above  written."  Henry, 
in  coaeequenae,  sought  for  the  bodies,  but  at  that  time  they 
coMld  not  he  found,  the  chaplain,  .tin  depasitory  of  the 
eeeret,  being  dead. 

WImo,  in  addition  to  this,  it  shall  be  Jieen  that  Bichard 
1MB  vmJoua  to  loorry  Elisabeth  of  York,  the  sister  of  these 
yeung"  prinoes,  and  to  prevent  Biohmond  narrying  her, 
nothiag  oan  be  «ore  conclosive  of  the  death  of  the  bpys 
as  desoribed— £or,  otherwise,4he  issue  of  Byaaheth  could 
not  sueeeed  Rightfully  to  the  throne.  Itoeovr,  Biehaed  is 
himadf  stated  to  have  aUowed  the  fiiet  of^tho  muoder  to 
ooMO  out,  in  order  to  oraah  the  rising  of  Boekingham  and 
his  oouMefates  in  their  behalf.  Under  all  these  ciro^m- 
8taQces,^we^oneeiT9tto  eiaat  of  history  stands  more  strongly 
anthentieated. 

It  is  said  to  hairelbeen  in  the  midst  of  the  gaieties  of  the 
eoronatien  at  ^vrk  tfaat^ohard  received  the  news  of  B«&- 
inghamAs  mofement,  and  of  the  confedemtion  of  the 
southern  oaaaties.  The  cireumstances  wese'«o  akmbg 
that,  notwilhstMidipg  the  execration  which  Jiowaa  ooasoious 
such  «n«avowalfwould  bring  down  upon  him,  the  permitl^d 
the  aieeoont  of  the  princes'  death  to  be  published.  Q|ie 
mnivaiaaliharst  af  horror,  both  from  frtend«nd  lee,  wHit 
thrdg^  the  dchigdom ;  and  from  ttfaat  h«ur,  initaart  :of 
saviag^hiai,4he  knowledge  of  4faat  itowii^  deed  repelled 
^1  hearts  from  bias.  His  ifower  and  ^spimdaur  were  hut 
*'a  fleeting  show,"  aa  tmsubstantial  and  phantom  gloiy. 
From  that  hour,  he  was,  to  m  cevtainty,  a  lost  and  dead 


^or  the  moment,  tiie  nobles,  marching  forward  to  reseue 
the  young  Idas,  ^^'^^  taken  abaek ;  the  tyrant  had  aoti- 
oipated  Ana;  the  Idiig  they  would  -restore  liad  perished. 
Bat'ike  aatute  biilu>p  of  *Bly  renuaiad  them  that  there 
was  Henry  of  Biohmond,  deeoended  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
who  might  marry  Elizabeth  of  York,  and  thus  uniting  the 
two  rival  houses,  put  an  end  to  the  divisions  of  the  nation. 
This  uniting  aU  parties  would  annihilate  the  murderer.  The 
idea  was  seized  upon  with  avidity.  Beginald  Bray,  the 
steward  to  the  countess  of  Biohmond,  was  instructed  to  open 
the  project  to  her,  who  immediately  embaraeed  it  in  favour 
of  Iter  aaa.  Dr.  Lewis,  a  Welsh  physieaan,  who  attended 
the  cpiean-dowager  in  the  sanctuary,  was  made  the  bearer 
of  the  seheme  to  liar.  JBliiaheth  was  well  prepared  by 
the^wronga  heaped 'vpen  her,  the  ^muscier  of  her  brothei 
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and  her  three  sons,  and  her  own  confinement  and  degrada- 
tion, to  forget  her  opposition  to  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
She  fully  agreed  to  the  project,  on  the  condition  of  Bich- 
xnond  swearing  to  marry  her  daughter  Elizabeth  on  his 
arriving  in  England.    She  even  borrowed  a  sum  of  money 


and  sent  him,  to  aid  hia  enterprise.  A  messenger  was  des- 
patched to  Henry  in  Brittany  to  inform  him  of  the  agrec- 

,  ment,  and  to  hasten  his  arrival,  the  1 8th  of  October  being 
fixed  for  the  general  rising  in  his  favour. 

I     But  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  these  arrange* 
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ments  could  escape  the  snspioious  vigilance  of  Bichard. 
He  proceeded  from  York  to  Lincolnshire  as  if  he  were 
only  attending  to  tho  ordinary  affair^  of  the  kingdom. 
But  on  the  11th  of  October— a  week  before  the  day  ap- 


pounds  a  year  in  land,  on  his  head.  For  those  of  tho 
marquis  of  Dorset  and  of  the  two  bishops  he  ofiforcd  ono 
thousand  marks,  or  one  hundred  marks  a  year  in  land, 
each ;  and  for  the  head  of  any  hostile  knight  half  that 


pointed  for  the  'rising  of  the  confederates — he  summoned 
all  his  adherents  to  meet  him  at  Leicester.  Four  days 
afterwards  he  proclaimed  Buckingham  a  traitor,  and  set 
a  reward  of  one  thousand  pounds,  or  of  one  hundred 


sum.    He  sent  at  the  same  time  to  London  for  the  great 
seal  to  authenticate  these  and  similar  acts. 

On  the  day  fixed  the  rising,  notwithstanding,  took  plaoe. 
The  marquis  of  Dorset  proclaimed  Henry  YII.  at  Exeter ; 
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the  bishop  of  Salisbury  proclaimed  him  in  that  eity ;  Um 
of  Kent  at  Maidstone;  thoee  of  Berkshire  at  Newbory, 
and  the  duke  of  Bnokingham  rMsed  his  standard  at  Brecon. 
Few  revolutions  ever  opened  with  more  favourable  auspices. 
The  hearts  of  the  people  were  with  the  insurgents ;  the  very 
followers  of  the  tyrant  hated  and  watched  onfy  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deseit  him«  But  untoward  ereots,  whidi  it  was 
not  in  human  foresight  to  anticipate,  auule  wholly  aboriiTe 
this  well- planned  and  popular  attempt  The  duke  of  Bt«h- 
mond  set  sail  from  St.  Malo  on  the  ISIh  of  Oeteb«r  for 
England,  with  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  carrying  fife  thwuaad 
men ;  but  tempestuous  weather  prevented  him  reaching 
the  coast  of  Devonshire  till  the  dispersion  of  his  mfwluuile 
allies.  He  therefore  put  back.  In  the  meantime,  Bichard 
had  joined  his  army  at  Leicester,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
which  reads  now-a-days  like  the  ravingis  of  a  madman. 
He  accused  his  enemies  of  being  an  assembly  of  **  traitors, 
adulterers,  and  bawds,"  whose  object  not  only  was  the 
destruction  of  the  throne,  but ''  the  letting  of  virtue,  and  the 
damnable  maintenance  of  vice."  He  accused  the  msrqois  of 
Dorset,  of  having,  "to  the  perille  of  hi8-Beq:de,  had  many  and 
sundry  maydes,  wydowes,  and  wifes  damaaUy  and  with- 
out shame  devoured,  deflowered,  anddefo«led,  holding  that 
unshampfull  and  myschievous  woman,  Shofa'a  wyfe,  in 
adultery.** 

To  draw  off  the  followers  of  the  confederates,  while  he 
offered  rewards  for  the  heads  of  their  leaders,  he  granted 
free  pardons  to  all  who  would  abandon  tbem.  And  the 
elements  at  this  moment  fought  for  Biehard.  Bnokingham 
set  out  on  his  march  to  unite  his  forces  totiiMe  of  the  other 
leaders,  but  there  fell  such  heavy  «Hd  oootmuons  rains 
during  the  whole  of  his  march  from  Brecon  through  tiie 
forest  of  Deane  to  the  Severn^tbat  the  bridges  ware  carried 
away,  and  all  the  fords  rendered  iaspassable.  fi^ieh  rains 
and  floods  had  not  been  known  in  the  memory  of  jnan;  and 
the  inundation  of  the  Severn  was 'long  itfterreaiotikbered 
as  Buckingham's  Flood, 

The  Welsh,  struck  with  a  *saptf«titious  dvead  from  tiiis 
circumstance,  and  peeaeed  by  teniae,  dispersed,  and  Buck- 
ingham turned  batk.to  W«obiy,-the  aeat  of  ]«ad  Ferrers. 
The  news  of  Bucki«giMuu*8faUttge  oenfoundad  all  the  other 
oonfederates,  and  every  man  made  the  beet  of  hb  way 
towards  a  place  of  safety.  Morton,  Denet,  0«nrtenay,  the 
bishop  of  Exeter,  and  others,  escaped  to  Flanders  and 
Brittany.  Weobly  was  closely  watched,  on  one  aide  by 
Sir  Humphrey^taffonl,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Man  of 
the  Yaughans,  who  w«re  ,premiaed  the  plunder  of  IBmood 
if  they  secured  the  duke.  Baekiiigbaaa,  in  disguise,  esecpad 
from  Weobly,  and  hid  hisMelf  naar^Shrewdbury,  in  the  hut 
of  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Bannister,  an  old  servant  of  the 
duke*s  family.  This  wretch,  to  secore  the  reward,  betrayed 
his  master  to  John  Mitton,  the  sheriff  of  Shropshire,  who 
conducted  him  to  Bichard  at  Salisfonry,  iiHio  ordered  his 
head  to  be  instantly  struck  off  in  the  market-place.  Amongst 
others  who  shared  the  same  fate,  Bichard  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  thus  silencing  a  witty  rhymster,  AVHliam  Oollingham, 
who  had  dared  to  say  that, 

Tbe  rat,  the  cat,  and  Lorel  the  dog. 
Baled  all  England  under  tbe  bog. 

That  is,  Oatesby,  Batcliffe,  and  lord  Level ;  the  hog  being 
in  allusion  to  Bichard*s  crest,  the  boar. 

Bichard,  thus  rescued,  as  it  were,  by  a  favouring  provi- 
dence, marched  into  Devonshire,  where  he  put  to  death, 


amongst  others,  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  a  knight  who  had 
married  the  duohess  of  Exeter,  his  own  sbter.     He  then 
traversad  the  southern  counties  in  triumph,  and,  arriving  n 
London,  he  ventured  to  do  what  hitherto  he  bad  not  dared, 
that  is,  call  a  parliament.    This  assembly,  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  prosperoys  «bepot,  did  whatever  he  proposed. 
They  proneoBced  htm  «*  the  undoubted  king  of  England,  as 
well  by  right  of  oonsaaguiiiity  and  inheritance,  as  by  lawful 
election,  conseecation,  and  coronation  ;"  and  they  entailed 
the  crown  on  his  istne;  the  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal* 
binding  thwieiveo  to  upheld  the  succession  of  his  son,  the 
priaee  of  Wales.    They  attainted  his  enemies  by  wholesale, 
and  beyond  all  precedent.    One  duke,  one  marquis,  three 
earls,  three  biefaepg,  with  a  whole  host  of  knights  and  gen- 
tlemen, were  thus  deprived  of  honour,  titie,  and  estate  ;  and 
their  lands,  forfeited  to  the  crown,    were  bestowed  by 
Bichard  liberally  on  his  northern  adherents,  who  were  thus 
planted  in  the  south  to  act  as  spies  on  the  eenthem  nobles 
and  gentry.    The  ootmtess  of  Btehmond.  though  attamted, 
was  permitted  to  hold  her  estates  9n  life,  or,  rather,  they 
were  thns  conceded  lor  that   term  -to  her  ha&hand,  lord 
Stanley,  to  bind  him  to  the  usurper. 

To  avenge  himself  on  the  queen-^owager  for  her  accept- 
aaee  of  the  preposal  to  bring  over  Henry  of  Bichmond  and 
unite  him  to  her  daughter,  Bichard  now  deprived  her 
and  her  daughters  of  all  title,  pieperty,  and  honour.  He 
treated  tbem,  not  as  the  legitimate  wife  and  children 
of  Edward  lY.,  but  as  what  he  had  before  proclaimed 
them.  He  had  ordered  the  kte  murdered  king  to  be 
called  officially,  "Edward  the  bastard,  lately  called 
Edward  V.'*  The  queen-dowager  was  styled  **  Elizabeth, 
late  wife  of  Sir  John  Gray,"  and  her  daughters  were 
treated  and  adidessed  as  simple  gentlewomen. 

But  the  design  of  placing  Henry  of  Bichmond  on  the 
throne,  Biehard  knew  well,  though  for  the  moment  defeated, 
was  not  abaodoned.  At  the 'last  lestrial  of  Ohristmas, 
Henry  had  met  ^e  English  exiles,  to  .the  mumber  of  five 
hundred;  at  Bhedon,  in  Brittany,  and  had  ^  there  sworn  to 
marry  Elisabeth  of  York  as  soon  as  he  sfaenld  subdue  the 
usurper,  and  thereapen  the  exiles  had  unanimously  sworn 
to  support  him  as  theireovereign.  Henry  was,  as  we  have 
observed,  descended  en  the  father's  side  merdyfrom  Owen 
Tudor,  a  yeoman  of  the. royal  ^nacd,  aad  Oatherine,  the 
widow  df  Hemy  Y.  On  thesMther's  eideiie'viBas  descended 
from^Bdwsrd  IIL,  thieogh  John  ef'€kunt,*but  from  an 
flicsithnate  branch.  The  her  of  illegkiflsacy,  though 
legaBy  rsieTed,  wenld  ahways  iiave  opoated  against  his 
elatm  !to  *tke  eroem ;  bat  indtpendeat  M  this,  there  were 
ei^varioas  pnaees:«Bd  princesses  4f*Bpain«nd  Portugal, 
descendants  of  John  of  Ckiunt,  #heee  titteeto  the  English 
crown  were  much  euperior  to  faii.  Yit,  fsom  his  very 
infancy,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  siagnkr  feeling  that 
one  day  he  weoM  mount  the  throne  of -tiiis  kingdom. 
Henry  YI.  is  saidto  have  laid  his  hand  en  his  head  as  a 
child,  aad  declared  that  one  day  the  crown  would  sit  there. 
Edward  lY.  had  evinced  a  perpetual  fear  of  him,  and  had 
not  only  hargained  for  his  seeure  detention  at  the  court  of 
Brittany,  but  on  one  occasion  he  h#d  bribed  the  duke  of 
Brittany  to  give  him  up  on  pretence  of  his  intending  io 
marry  him  to  his  eldest  daughter ;  that  daughter,  in  fact,  he 
was  destined  eventually  to  marry.  The  duke,  however,  at 
the  last  moment,  feeling  a  strong  misgiving,  had  followed 
Henry  to  St.  Male,  and  there  stopped  him  flrom  embarking. 
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Biohard,  on  saeeeeding  to  ihe  throne,  had  tried  to  pur- 
chase the  sorrender  of  Henrj  from  the  duke  of  (BrittsD j. 
In  short,  Henry  assured  the  historian,  Oomines^  that  from 
the  age  of  five  years,  he  had  been  either  a  oaptire  or  a 
fugitive*  With  this  long  traditionary  presentiment 
attached  to  him,  ttait  he  was  to  reign  in  England,  his 
marriage  to  Eliaabeth  of  York  would  at*  once  obriate  ail 
somples  as  to  his  complete  title*  He  would  oome  in  on 
the  strength  of  her  title,  as  William  of  Orange  afterwards 
did  on  that  of  his  queen,  Mary  Stuart. 

As  the  prospect  of  this  event  became  more  imminent ;  as 
Eichard  felt  too  deeply  that  the  heart  of  the  nation  was 
not  with  hhn,  b^  that  f^  men  were  lookii^  to  this  alfiance 
as  the  hope  of  better  times,  he  set  himself  to  defeat  it. 
Though  he  had  60  lately  robbed,  degraded,  and  insulted 
queen  Elisabeth  and  h«r  family;  though  he  had  murdered 
her  children  and  usurped  their  throne,  he  now  suddenly 
turned  round,  and  fawned  on  them.  He  began  to  smile 
most  kindly  on  Elizabeth,  and  wished  her  to  quit  the 
sanctuary  and  come  to  court — a  court  dyed  in  the  blood  of 
her  sons  and  brothers.  He  made  her  the  most  flattering 
promises ;  and  when  they  failed  to  draw  her  forth,  he  fol« 
lowed  them  by  the  most  deadly  threats.  Elizabeth  Wydville 
had  never  been  foumi  insensible  to  prospects  of  advantage 
for  herself  and  &fltily  *,  but  to  put  herself  into  the  power 
of  so  lawless  a  butcher,  and  to  unite  her  daughter  with  the 
son  of  the  murderer  of  her  children,  was  by  no  means  re- 
concilable to  her  feelings.  She  stood  out  stoutly;  but 
fear  of  worse  consequraces  at  length  compelled  her  to 
succumb,  and  a  private  contract  was  conokided.  Eichard, 
in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  nobles  and  prelates,  as 
well  as  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  swore  that  the 
lives  of  Elisabeth  and  her  daughters  should  be  safe ;  that 
the  mother  should  receive '  an  annuity  of  seven  hundred 
marks  for  life,  and  each  of  the  daughters  lands  to  the  ralue 
of  two  hundred  marks  on  their  marriage,  which  should  be 
to  none  but  goitlemen. 

To  what  a  condition  of  ignoimny  was  this  once  proud 
queen  reduced,  who  had  not  only  boldly  allied  her  family 
with  the  highest  in  the  state,  but  had  aspired  to  their 
sharing  one-half  of  the  thrones  in  Europe  1  Now,  she  vras 
compelled  to  receive  a  mere  gentlewoman's  pittance  from 
the  hand  of  the  murderer ;  to  humbly  stipulate  with  him 
for  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  her  remaining  children,  and 
^t  her  daughters  should  not  be  degraded  by  marriages 
with  mean  and  revolting  personages,  a  thing  which  die 
evidently  feared. 

When  this  bitter  draught  was  swallowed,  she  had  to  en- 
dure another  not  the  less  sorrowful:  that  was,  to  aj^ear  at 
the  court  of  the  usurper,  and  behold  him  sitting  in  the  seat  of 
ber  mnrdered  son,  andTOceiving  that  homage  wliich  was  his 
right.  But  this  strange  patron  now  smiled  sunnily  upon  her. 
Bhe  and  her  daughters  were  received  with  every  mark  of 
^ia^inction,  and  especially  Elizabeth,  the  eldest,  whom  he 
^w  intending  to  pluck  from  the  hopes  of  Eichmond,  by 
wedding  her  to  his  own  son.  But  whether  Providence,  or 
^  successful  intervention  of  some  secret  friends  of  the 
Eiehmond  party,  efifeoted  it,  these  views  were  suddenly 
^*^^yed  by  the  death  of  tins  Eiohard's  only  legitimate 
*f^  He  died  at  Middleham,  where  Eichard  was  often  re- 
^^&  but  was  then  vrith  his  queen  absent  at  Nottingham. 
*[|»death,  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  AprU,  had  some- 
;  so  remarkable  about  it,  that  Eoufi,  the  family  ohroni* 


oler.  calls  it  *'  an  unhappy  death."  Both  Eichard  and  his 
queen  were  so  overwhelmed  by  this  unexpected  blow,  that 
the  continuator  of  the  Oroyland  dironide  says  that  ttiey 
almost  went  mad. 

It  was  indeed  a  fatal  stroke.  The  sen  on  whom  Eichard 
had  built  the  hopes  of  his  family's  succession,  and  for  whom 
he  killed  his  nephews,  was  now  gont>  and  he  was  left 
without  an  heir,  and  without  any  prospect  of  one.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  this  event  would  raise  tiie  confidence  of 
the  Eiofamond  party ;  and  Eichard,  appearing  to  entertain 
the  same  idea,  conceived  the  design  of  securing  Eichmond,. 
and,  no  doubt,  dealing  with  him  as  effectually  as  he  had 
done  with  all  otibers  who  stood  in  his  way.  For  this  purpose 
he  opened  secret  communications  vnth  Francis,  duke  of 
Brittany.  That  prince,  n^o  had  been  so  long  the  generous 
protector  of  Eichmond,  vras  wow  in  a  feeble  and  faifing 
state  of  health,  and  his  minister,  Peter  Landois,  adminis- 
tered his  affairs  pretty  much  at  his  own  will.  The  interest 
of  Landois  was  purchased  by  heavy  sums,  and  ho  agreed 
to  deliver  IQchmottd  into  the  hands  of  Eidisrd.  But  the 
sagacious  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  gave  him  timely  warnings 
and  Eichmond  fled  for  his  nfi».  He  reached  France  with 
only  five  attendants,  and  went  at  once  to  the  IVench  court  at 
Angers,  where  he  was  cordialiy  received  by  the  sister  of 
Oharles  YIII.,  th^i  acting  as  regent.  He  accompanied 
the  French  court  to  Paris,  where  he  again  repeated  his  oath 
to  marry  Elizabeth  of  York,  in  case  of  deposing  the  tyrant, 
and  he  was  immediately  hailed  by  the  students  of  Paris 
as  king  of  England,  He  was  promised  assistance  by  the 
princess-regent  fot  his  enterprise,  and  while  these  things 
were  proceeding,  Francis  of  Brittany,  who  had  recovered 
his  health,  and  was  made  acquainted  with  the  villainy  of 
Landois,  sent  a  messenger  to  assure  him  of  his  disgust  at 
the  minister's  conduct,  and  to  offer  Mm  aid  in  his  design. 

Thus  BIcfaard  had  driven  his  enemy  into  a  more  safe  and 
formidablepofition,  insteadof  capturing  him,  and  he  taxed  his 
subtle  genius  to  ^wutthis  dangerous  rival  byotiier  means. 
To  ]»rep«re  for  any  serious  attack  from  France,  he  put  an  end 
to  a  miserable  state  of  plunder  and  reprisal  betirixt  Scotland 
and  his  subjects.  He  concluded  an  armistice  irith 
James  of  Scotiand;  aad  havti^,  since  his  son's  deaths 
nominated  John,  earl  of  Linocki,  the  son  of  his  mstnr  th» 
duchess  of  Suffolk,  heir  to  the  crown,  he  now  c«Btr«oted 
the  sisterof  the  young eari,  Anne  ds  la  Pole,  to  the  eldest 
son  of  the  king  of  Scotland. 

But  Eichard  had  designs  more  profound  than  this.  He 
determined,  ae  he  could  not  marry  Misabeth  of  York  to  hia 
son«  he  would  snatch  her  from  Eichmond-  by  wedding  her 
himsdf.  True,  he  had  already  a  wi£t,  butTnonarchs  haw 
frequently  shown  how  soon  such  an  obstacle  to  a  fresh 
alliance  can  be  removed;  Eichard  now  held  a  magnificent 
court  at  Westminster.  There  was  a  constant -succession  of 
balls,  feastings,  and  gaieties.  In  the  midst  of  these  no  one 
was  so  conspicuous  as  EfiiabeA  of  Yorir ;  and  what  very 
soon  excited  the  attention  and  the  speculations  of  the  oeurt^ 
she  always  appeared  in  precisely  the  same  dress  as  the  queen* 

The  poor  queai,  Anne  of  Warwick,  who  b^^  with 
hating  Eichard  most  cordially,  and  eren  di^uised  herself 
as  a  cookmaid  to  escape  him,  since  the  death  of  her  sod 
had  never  recovered  from  her  melanoholy  and  depression* 
Probably,  knowing  the  real  character  of  her  ruthless  Blue- 
beard* ^e  foresaw  what  must  take  place,  and  was  tea 
weary  of  life  to  care  to  retain  it*    nioogh  she  peneteaied 
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the  designs  of  the  king,  these  neyer  inflaenced  her  in  her  con- 
daot  to  Elizabeth,  to  whom  she  was  kind,  as  became  an 
aunt.  And  now  she  fell  ill ;  and  Biohard  is  said  to  haye 
assored  Elizabeth  that  the  queen  would  '*  die  m  February," 
and  that  she  should  succeed  her. 

Most  historians  have  been  very  severe  upon  Elizabeth 
and  her  mother  for  their  conduct  in  this  matter.  They 
assert  that  the  queen^dowager  fell  readily  into  the  atrocious 
plan  of  marrying  her  daughter  to  the  murderer  of  her 
eons,  and  thought  only  of  seeing  the  throne  again  within 
the  grasp  of  her  family.  But  Miss  Strickland,  in  her 
*<  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,*'  has  justly  remarked 
that  all  these  calumnies  against  Elizabeth  Wydville  and 
her  daughter  rest  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Oeorge  Bucke, 
who  was  the  decided  apologist  of  Bichard  III.  It  is  true 
that  the  queen-dowager  wrote  a  letter  to  her  son,  the 
marquis  of  Dorset,  and  to  all  her  partisans,  desiring  them 
to  withdraw  from  the  earl  of  Bichmond,  and  this  Henry 
YII.  never  forgave ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  both  Eliza- 
beth Wydville  and  all  her  daughters  were  in  the  power  of 
the  tyrant,  and  that  she  had  no  alternative  but  to  obey  his 
eomomndB  or  abide  his  unsparing  vengeance.  No  woman 
had  displayed  a  more  eager  desire  to  secure  honour  and 
rank  for  her  family;  but  it  is  an  insult  to  human  nature 
to  believe  her  a  willing  instrument  in  so  revolting  a  scheme. 

Bucke  assures  us  that  he  saw  a  letter  of  Elizabeth  of 
York  in  the  cabinet  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  which  Eliza- 
beth not  only  declares  Bichard  '*her  joy  and  maker  in  this 
world,  and  that  she  was  his  in  heart  and  thought,*'  but 
adds  that  **  the  latter  part  of  February  is  now  past,  and  I 
tiiink  the  queen  will  never  die."  Were  this  evidence  pro- 
ducible, it  must  stamp  Elizabeth  as  one  of  the  most  heart- 
less young  women  who  ever  lived,  a  fit  consort  for  the 
bloody  Bichard.  But  such  letter.  Miss  Strickland  remarks, 
has  never  been  found,  and  therefore,  we  must  give  Elizabeth 
the  benefit  of  that  fact.  On  the  contrary,  Humphrey  Brere- 
ton,  an  officer  of  lord  Stanley's,  has  recorded  in  a  metrical 
narrative,  which  bears  all  the  air  of  truth,  that  he  was  em- 
ployed by  her  to  convey  to  Henry  of  Bichmond  in  France, 
ker  firm  assurances  of  attachment  to  him,  accompanied  by 
a  betrothal  ring,  and  that  it  was  throagh  her  means  that  lord 
Stanley  tecreUy  avowed  himself  Bichmond's  stanch  ad- 
herent, as  he  proved  himself  at  Bosworth. 

Anne  of  Warwick,  the  last  queen  of  the  Plantagenet  line, 
did  not  die  in  February,  but  she  did  not  survive  through  March. 
Yet  that  event  did  not  in  any  degree  contribute  to  Biobard's 
marriage  with  Eliiabeth.  Whether  we  are  to  suppose  with 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  others,  that  Elizabeth  herself  mani- 
fested a  steady  r^ngnanoe  to  so  abhorrent  a  union,  or 
whether  Bichard  deemed  her  in  greater  security  there,  he 
sent  her  under  dose  guard  to  the  castie  of  Sheriff-Hutton. 
in  Yorkshire,  and  no  sooner  did  he  permit  it  to 
be  whispered  abroad  that  such  a  marriage  was  probable, 
than  the  rumour  was  received  unth  universal  honor.  No 
persons  were  more  resolutely  opposed  to  it  than  Batcliffe 
and  Oatesby,  Btohard's  great  confidants  in  his  crimes. 
They  naturally  dreaded  the  idea  of  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of 
the  murdered  princes,  and  the  representative  of  a  family  on 
which  they  heaped  such  injuries,  becoming  queen,  and  in  a 
position  to  wreak  her  vengeance  upon  them.  But  they  also 
saw,  quite  as  clearly,  the  ruin  which  the  khig  would  cer- 
tainly bring  down  upon  himself  by  sodi  a  measore,  in  which 
they  mast  also  bt  inevitably  involved. 


The  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  these  men,  led  them 
to  remind  the  king  that  a  marriage  with  his  own  niece 
would  be  regarded  as  incestuous,  would  be  reprobated  by 
the  clergy,  and  abhorred  by  the  people.  That  there  was  a 
general  persuasion  abroad  that  he  had  poisoned  his  wife, 
and  this  union  would  convert  that  persuasion  into  absolute 
conviction.  That  the  men  of  the  northern  counties,  on 
whom  he  chiefly  depended,  and  who  adhered  to  him,  more 
than  for  any  other  cause,  through  their  attachment  to  the 
late  queen,  as  the  daughter  of  tiie  great  earl  of  Warwick, 
would  be  totally  lost,  and  nothing  but  ruin  could  await 
him. 

This  strong  and  undisguised  feeling,  displayed  thus  both 
in  public  and  private,  drove  Bichard  from  this  design. 
Just  before  Easter,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  city  autho- 
rities, in  the  great  hall  of  St.  John's,  Olerkenwell,  and 
there  declared  that  he  had  no  such  intention  as  that  of 
marrying  his  niece,  and  that  the  report  was  "  false  and 
scandalous  in  a  high  degree."  He  also  sent  a  letter  to  the 
citizens  of  York,  dated  the  11th  of  April,  contradicting 
such  sUinderous  tales,  and  commanding  them  to  apprehend 
and  punbh  all  who  should  be  found  gcdlty  of  propagating 
them. 

But  the  time  was  fast  drawing  near  which  must  decide 
whether  Bichard  or  Henry  of  Bichmond  must  wear  the 
crown.  Bichard  was  informed  by  his  agents  on  the  Con- 
tinent, that  Oharles  of  France  had  permitted  the  earl  of 
Bichmond  to  rabe  an  army  in  that  country.  They 
amounted  to  three  thousand  men,  consisting  of  Englisk 
refugees  and  Norman  adventurers.  Bichard  pretended  to 
be  delighted  at  the  news,  as  confident  that  now  he  should 
speedily  annihilate  his  enemy.  Bichard,  however,  was  so 
impoverished  by  his  lavish  gifts  and  grants  to  secure  the 
foith  of  his  adherents,  that  he  was  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  maintidning  an  army ;  neither  had  he  a  fleet  to 
intercept  that  of  Henry.  He  dared  not  call  a  parliament 
to  ask  for  supplies,  for  he  had  expended  those  granted  bj 
the  only  one  he  had  called.  In  that  parliament,  to  oast 
odium  upon  the  memory  of  his  brother  Edward,  he  had 
called  on  his  subjects  to  remember  his  tyranny  in  ex- 
torting benevolences;  yet  now  he  resorted  to  the  very 
same  thing;  and  the  people,  in  ridicule  of  his  pre** 
tended  denunciation  of  benevolences,  called  them  male^ 
voleneci.  By  these  arbitrary  exactions  he  destroyed  the 
last  trace  of  adhesion  to  his  government.  On  all  sides  he 
fe\t  coldness — on  all  sides  he  saw  defection.  The  brave 
old  earl  of  Oxford,  John  de  Yere,  who  had  been  a  prisoner 
twelve  years  in  the  prison  of  Ham,  in  Picardy,  was  set  at 
liberty  by  Sir  James  Bbunt,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  and 
they  fled  together  to  Henry.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  the 
porter  of  Calais,  followed  the  example,  and  numbers  of 
young  English  gentiemen,  students  of  the  Universi^  of 
Paris,  flocked  to  his  standard.  The  same  process  was 
going  on  in  EngUind.  Several  sheriffs  of  coonties  aben- 
doned  their  charge,  and  hastened  over  to  Franoe ;  and  nnme« 
reus  parties  put  off  from  time  to  time  from  the  coast.  But 
no  nobleman  occasioned,  however,  so  much  anxiety  as  lord 
Stanley.  His  connection  with  Bichmond,  having  married 
his  mother,  made  Bichard  always  suspicions.  He  bad 
lavished  favours  upon  him  to  attach  him,  and  had  made 
him  steward  of  the  household  to  retain  him  under  his  eye. 
Stanley  had  always  appeared  sincere  in  his  service,  but  it 
was  a  sincerity  that  Bichard  could  not  comprehend.    This 
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nobleman  now  demanded  permiaaion  to  yiait  hia  eatatea  in 
Cheshire  and  Lancaahire,  to  raise  foreea  for  the  king; 
bat  Bichard  so  little  trusted  him  that  he  detained  his  son, 
lord  Strange,  as  a  hostage  for  hia  fidelity.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Stanley  had  long  secretly  pledged  himself  to 
Bliaabeth  of  York  in  her  cause,  and  only  waited  the  proper 
occasion  to  go  over. 

Harassed,  by  the  an:detie8  of  hb  approaching  contest — 
torn  by  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  all  about  him,  Bichard  is 
also  described  by  Sur  Thomas  More  as  haunted  by  the 
terrors  of  hia  evil  ooaaoieDce.  This  haa  been  represented 
to  be  probably  the  aooount  of  his  enemies.  Yet,  what  so 
natural  P  His  crimes  had  been  of  the  bladDest.  They  were 
shocking  to  every  prin<aple  and.  feeling  of  human  nature. 
WhoeT«rstood  in  hk  way,  whether  stranger  or  of  hia  nearest 
kin,  be  had  murdered  without  hesitation.  To  snppoae  that 
he  felt  nothing  of  this  in  the  prospect  of  a  near  day  when 
he  might  be  sent  to  his  account,  is  to  imagine  that  God 
leaves  such  souls  without  a  witness.  We  have,  therefore^ 
the  fullest  reliance  on  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  More^ — ^'I 
have  heard,"  he  says,  **  by  credible  report,  of  saoh  aa  were 
secret  with  his  chamberers,  that  he  never  had  quiet  iniiis 
mind  ;  never  thought  himself  sure.  When  he  went  abroad, 
his  eyes  whirled  about,  his  body  privily  fenced,  hia  hand 
ever  on  his  dagger,  his  countenance  and  manner  like  one 
always  ready  to  strike  again.  He  took  ill  rests  at  nighti 
lay  long  waking  and  musing,  sore  wearied  with  care  and 
watch ;  rather  slumbered  than  slept ;  troubled  with  fearful 
dreams ;  suddenly  sometimes  started  up,  leapt  out  of  bed, 
and  run  about  the  chamber ;  so  was  his  restless  heart  c(m<- 
tinually  tossed  and  troubled  with  the  tedious  impression 
and  stormy  remembrance  of  this  abominable  deed^' — the 
murder  of  his  nephews. 

If  Eichard*s  domestic  peac?  was  broken  by  remorfia  and 
fear,  his  public  displays  of  rovfilty  were  cc|aallj  embittered. 
He  was  celebrating  the  fea&t  of  Epiphao-j,  JaQuaFy  flth, 
crowned,  and  in  his  royal  robe.^,  when  he  received  the  firgt 
assurances  that  Henry  would  descend  on  tlio  Englbh  coast 
in  spring.  But  on  what  pari  of  tUe  coast  P  Tlmt,  Tntli  iijl 
his  spies,  he  cou\d  never  learji  ;  and  a^s  the  landing  might  be 
attempted  anywhere,  he  wa^  obliged  to  Ijq  on  the  wJert 
everywhere.  Ho  employed  alundanoe  of  Fpies;  he  pasted 
men  and  horses  on  all  the  ma'o  raadB,  at  tha  distatjoe  of 
twenty  miles  from  each  other,  to  bring  him  the  fleetest 
news  of  any  attempt  on  the  ooast,  or  deftctfon  in  the  in- 
terior. 

In  this  state  df  terrible  suspense  the  usurper  lived  till 
Jane,  when  there  v^as  every  appearance,  from  the  aspect  of 
Henry's  fleet  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  of  ia  speedy 
invftsioii.  Hb  th^n  put  out  a  flerise  pro<damiitioii,  which,  by 
the  Tiolenod  of  the  l&ngnage,  betrays  the  perturbation  of 
hia  miiid.  In  it  he'  calls  Hettry,  •"  one  Henry  Tttdor,  of 
baslavd  blood,  both  by  the  fatherli  amd  motherVside,*'  en- 
daaroora  to  anmsethe  patrioiia  feeling  of  the  nation  by- 
representing  that  "the  ancient  enemy  of  England,**  Fraence, 
had'  agreed  to  a2d  in  diis  ~  invasion,  on'  dondHroh  that 
Bkhmond  renounced' aU  claims  on  that  oountry  fbr  ever. 
He  endeavownr  to  alarm  ali  tlie  dignititrteB  of  the  ehul^^h, 
aad  the  ariatooraoy,  by^  ^Huri^g  that  **'the  siiid  Heiity 
Tttdor  had  given  awifty  arcUlshopriet,  bishoprics,  knd  other 
dignities  vpiritnal,  and  the  dncbiea,  eadiioms,  baponies,  and 
otfaor  iiteritaiioea  of  knights,  esqoipes,  and  gentleman ;  and 
that  lie  kieiided- to  0obv«rttbe  ]aw9,  «Dd'do  the  mostcrttel 


murderSy  slanghters,  robberies^  and  disherisons  that  were 
ever  seen  in  any  Christian  realm;"  Wherefore,  he  called 
upon  all  and  every  of  hia  good  subjects  to  come  forth 
and  put  themselves  under  the  banner  of  Mm,  their  amiable 
and  spotless  monarch,  their  "diligent  and  courageous 
prince,'*  for  "  the  protection  of  themselves,  their  wives, 
children,  goods,  and  hsreditametita.'* 

Having  issued  this  flaming  thrade  against  his  enemies, 
whom  he  again,  in  his  copiooriy  royal  BiUingsgate,  styled 
*'  murderers,  adulterers,  and  extortioners,"  he  took  the  field, 
and  stationed  himself  at  Nottingham^  as  a  central  position, 
whence  he  oould  turn  to  whicbenrer  side  the  danger  should 
eome  from. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1485,  Henrj  of  Biohmond  set  sail 
from  Harfleor,  with  the  united  fleet  of  Fraaooand  Brittany, 
and  an  army  of  three  thousand  men,  on  tiiat  memorable 
expedition  which  was  to  terminate  the  fatal  wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  introduce  into  England  a  new  dynasty,  and  & 
new  era  of  civilisation.  On  the  seventh  of  that  month  he 
laodeds^a^  Milford  Haven.  He  himself  and  his  uncle,  Jaspar 
Todorv  oarl  of  Pembroke,  went  on  shore  at  a  place  called 
Dale,  while  his  army  was  disembarking.  The  Welsh 
accosted  the  old  earl  with  this  significant  welcome  on  hia 
setting  foot  on  his  native  shore,  "  Welcome !  for  thou  hast 
ti^eagood  care  of  thy  nephew  1  *' 

Having:  refreshed  his  forces,  Henry  marched  on  through 
Haverfordwest  and  Pembroke  to  Cardigan.  Everywhere 
he  was  reoeived  with  manifest  delight ;  but  his  forces  did 
not  insrease  till  he  reached  Cardigan,  where  Bichard 
Griffith  and  Bichard  Thomas,  two  Welsh  gentlemen,  joined 
his  standard  with  their  friends.  His  old  friend  Sir  Walter 
Herbert^  who  had  been  expressly  sent  by  Bichard  into  that 
qqartec  wiUt  lUce  ap  Thomas  to  raise  the  country  in  his 
behalf,  though,  he  did  not  join  him,  suffered  him  to  pass 
unmolcfited.  Rice  ap  Thomas,  on  receiving  a  promise  of 
the  tFovernment  of  Wulea,  went  over  at  once  to  Henry. 
When  tlie  nrmy  reached  Newport,  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  with 
a  decijrioo  of  charaoter  in  keeping  with  the  account  of  hiro 
by  BreretonT  eamo  at  the  head  of  the  tenantry  of  his 
nephewj  thc!  oarl  of  Shrewsbury,  two  thousand  in  number, 
and  theri?,  tt>o,  he  was  followed  by  Sir  John  Savage.  The 
invading  force  now  amounted  to  more  than  six  thousand  men, 

Henry  cr hissed  the  Severn  at  Shrewsbury.  Bichard  now 
advanced  to  Leicester,  whence  he  issued  despatches  to  all 
his  subjects  to  join  bim  on  the  instant,  accompanied  by  the 
most  deadly  menaces  against  all  defaulters.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk  was  there  with  the  levies  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties j  the  earl  of '  Northumberland  with  those  from  the 
north  ;  lord  Level  commanded  those  from  London;  and 
Brakenbury  tbose'  from  Hampshire;  Stanley  alone  held 
aloof,  and  sent  word,  in  i^eply  to  Richard's  summons,  that 
he  was  ill  in  bed  with  the  sweating  sickness.  Richard  re- 
ceived this  ominous  message  with  the  utmost  rage ;  and,  as 
he  had  vowed  that,  on  the  first  symptom  of  disaffection  on 
his  part,  he  would  cut  off  the  head  of  lord  Strange,  his 
sOn^  Strange  made  an  instant  attempt  at  flight.  He  wad 
brought  bnkk,  and  frankly  confessed  that  he  and  his  uncle. 
Sir  William  Stanley,  chamberlain  of  North  Wales,  had  agreed 
to  join  the  invaders ;  but  protested  that  his  father  knew 
nothing  of  their  intentfon,  but  was  loyal,  and  his  forces 
already  on  the  way  to  the  royal  camp.  Bichard  compelled 
him  to  write  to  his  father,  bidding  him  com^p  at  onc^  or 
that  his  son  was  a  dead  man.   Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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On  the  21st  of  August  Richard  rodo  forward  from 
Loicester,  and  encamped  about  two  miles  from  Bosworth, 
on  a  heath  appropriately  called  '*  Redmore.*'  Richard  was 
mounted  in  the  march  on  a  magnificent  white  courser,  and 
clad  in  the  same  rich  suit  of  burnished  steel  which  he  wore 
at  his  TictoriouB  field  of  Tewkesbnrj.  On  his  helmet 
blazed  a  regal  crown,  which  he  had  displayed  there  since 
he  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Nottingham.  His  counte- 
nance is  represented  as  stem  and  frowning ;  his  manner 
haughty,  and  as  if  putting  on  an  air  of  brayado,  rather 
than  of  calm  confidence  ;  for,  though  his  troops  amounted 
to  thirty  thousand,  and  his  cavalry  was  the  finest  in 
Europe,  he  well  knew  that  there  was  secret  and  wide- 
«prefl4  disaffection  under  all  that  martial  show.  Were  his 
followers  true  to  him,  the  little  army  of  Richmond  would 
be  shiyored  in  the  first  shock,  and  trodden  under  foot.  But 


incident.  As  the  king  rode  out  of  Leicester  by  the  south 
gate,  at  the  h^ad  of  his  cavalry,  a  blind  old  man,  well 
known  as  a  superannuated  wheelwright,  sat  begging  at  the 
foot  of  the  bridge.  In  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  soldiers 
as  to  the  weather,  the  old  man  cried  out  just  as  the  king 
was  at  hand — "  If  the  moon  change  again  to-day,  which 
has  changed  once  in  the  course  of  nature,  king  Richard 
will  lose  life  and  crown."  This  was  supposed  to  allude  to 
lord  Percy,  whose  crest  was  a  crescent,  and  of  whose  faith 
Richard  was  sorely  in  doubt.  When  Richard  passed,  his 
foot  struck  against  a  low  post  placed  to  defend  the  comer 
of  the  bridge,  and  the  beggar  said,  **  His  head  inU  strike 
there  as  he  returns  at  night.** 

The  night  before  the  battle,  Henry  of  Richmond  had  a 
secret  meeting  with  lord  Stanley  near  Atherstone,  who 
assured  him  of  his  adherence,  but  showed  him  how  impos- 
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'  ^ocky  of  Norfolk,**  killed  at  Bosworth.     From  an  original  pabtlng  on  panel  in  the  Royal  Colleetioo 


perhaps  not  a  man  except  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  really 
•tanoh  in  his  devotbn :  and  that  night  Norfolk*s  followers 
found  pinned  upon  his  tent  this  ominons  oonplet : — 

Joelqr  of  KerMk,  be  not  too  bold, 

For  Dickon,  thj  meeter,  b  boogbt  and  aold. 

That  night  Henry,  who  had  reached  Tamworth,  marched 
to  Atherstctfi.  His  army  did  not  amount  yet  to  half  that 
of  Richard ;  all  were  earnest  in  the  cause,  and  the  number 
of  men  of  rank  and  character  in  it  gave  it  a  very  imposing 
air  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers.  On  the  contrary,  Richard's 
soldiers,  if  we  are  to  believe  "Twelve  Strange  Plrophecies,*' 
— still  in  the  British  Museum — ^had  been  discouraged,  not 
only  by  the  warning  to  John,  or  as  he  was  familiarly 
oalled,  Jocky  of  Norfolk,  but  by  the  following  singular 


sible  it  was  that  he  could  join  him  till  Richard  wa« 
engaged  in  arraying  the  battle,  or  his  son's  life  would 
immediately  be  sacrificed.  Stanley  had  five  thousand  men, 
and  engaged  to  appear  for  Richard  till  the  moment  for 
battle,  when  his  defoetion  would  do  Henry  the  most  sigaal 
service. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  August,  the  two  armies  lay 
encamped  near  Merivale  Abbey,  on  Redmore,  opposite  to 
each  other.  Richard  is  represented  by  the  chroniclers  as 
passing  that  night  in  the  most  agonising  state  of  restlessness 
and  uncertainty.  The  deeply-rooted  disaffection  of  his  troops 
destroyed  his  confidence,  though  his  thirty  thousand  troops 
were  only  visibly  opposed  by  Richmond's  six  thousand.  He 
went  through  the  camp  examinuig  secretly  the  state  of  his 
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outpoBts,  and  finding  ai  one  of  them  a  Bentiael  aaleep,  he 
stabbed  bim  to  the  heart,  sajiog,  '*  X  find  bim  asleep,  and  I 
leave  bim  so,"  HU  own  slumbers  are  said  to  have  been 
broken^  and  the  cbromolers  eipresB  his  stat^  by  tsajln^  he 
••  was  moBt  terribly  pulled  and  baled  by  deyils," 

But  other  agents  than  those  thus  troubling  the  tyrant's 
mind  were  aetiTC  tbroughoufe  the  camp.  Numbers  stole 
awiij  to  Eichmond,  and  probably  eomo  of  these  left  the 
varoing  to  Jocky  of  Norfolk.  These  desertions  prodnccd 
dismay  m  Richard's  ranks,  and  oonfidenoe  in  thoso  of  his 
rival* 

When  morning  broke,  Richmond's  little  army  was  dis- 
covered already  drawn  up.  The  van,  consisting  of  archers, 
was  led  by  the  carl  of  Oxford  j  the  right  wing  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Talbot,  the  left  by  Sir  John  Savage*  In  the  main 
body  Henry  posted  himself,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of 
Pembroke.  Richard  confronted  the  foo  with  hia  numerous 
lines,  taking  his  place  also  in  the  main  body,  opposite  to 
Richmond,  bat  giving  the  command  of  the  van  to  the  duke 


'■Treason!  treason!  treason!"  He  l*illed  Sir  Willium 
Brandon,  Henry's  Btandard-bearer,  with  his  own  hand; 
struck  Sir  John  Cheyney  from  bis  horso;  and  epringmg 
forward  on  Henry,  aimed  a  desperate  blow  at  him  ;  but 
Sir  William  Stanley,  breaking  in  at  that  moment,  sur- 
rounded Richard  with  bis  brave  followers,  who  bore  him  to 
the  ground  by  their  numbers,  and  slew  him,  as  ho  con- 
tinued to  fight  with  a  bravery  as  heroic  as  his  political 
career  had  been,  in  the  words  of  Hume,  "  dishonourable 
for  his  multiplied  and  detestable  enormities/'  The  blood 
of  Bichiird  tinged  a  email  brook  which  ran  where  he  fell, 
and  the  people  are  said  to  this  day  never  to  drink  of  its  wat(?r. 
The  body  of  the  fallen  tyrant  was  speedily  stripped  of 
his  valuable  armour  and  ornaments,  and  tlie  soldier  who 
laid  bands  upon  the  crown  hid  it  in  a  hawthorn  bush.  But 
strict  f|uest  being  made  nfber  it,  it  was  soDn  discovered  and 
carried  to  lord  Stanley,  who  placed  it  upon  the  head  (if 
Henry,  and  the  victor  was  immediately  saluted  by  the 
g^eral  acclamations  of  the  army  "with  "Long  live  kini- 


HooM  of  th«  15th  oentary,  in  which  Blchiid  is  said  to  h«fve  slept  oa  the  night  beft>re  the  Battle  of  Boeworth. 


of  Norfolk.  Lord  Stanley  took  his  station  on  one  wing,  and 
Sir  William  on  the  other,  so  that,  thns  disposed,  ihej  could 
flank  either  their  own  side  or  the  opposed  one.  The  batUe 
was  begun  by  the  archers  of  both  armies,  and  soon  became 
forioofl.  No  sooner  was  this  the  case,  than  the  Stanleys, 
seising  the  (^tical  moment,  wheeling  roond,  joined  the 
enemy,  and  fell  oh  Bichard*s  flanks.  This  masterly 
manoeayre  struck  dismay  through  the  lines  of  Bichard; 
the  men  who  stood  their  ground  appeared  to  fight  without 
heart,  and  to  be  ready  to  fly.  Eiohard,  who  saw  this,  and 
beheld  the  dake  of  Northuihberland  sitting  at  the  head  of 
hisdiyision,  and  never  striking  a  single  stroke,  became  trans- 
ported with  fury.  His  only  hope  appeared  to  be  to  make 
a  desperate  assault  on  Henry's  van,  and,  if  possible,  to 
reach  and  kill  him  on  the  spol  With  this  object  he  made 
three  furious  charges  of  cavalry ;  and  at  the  third,  but  not 
before  he  had  seen  his  chief  champion,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
slain,  he  broke  into  the  midst  of  Henry's  main  body,  and 
catching  sight  of  him,  dashed  forward,  crying  frantically, 
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Henry !"  and  they  sung  Te  Deum,  in  grand  chorus,  on  the 
bloody  heath  of  Bedmote.  From  the  poetical  circumstance 
of  the  hawth^-busb,  the  Tudors  assumed  as  their  device 
a  crown  in  a  bush  of  fruited  hawthorn.  Jiord  Strange,  the 
son  of  lord  Stanley,  being  deserted  by  his  guards,  as  soon 
as  the  defeat  was  known,  made  his  way  to  the  field,  and 
joined  his  father  and  the  king  at  the  close  of  the  battle. 

King  fienry  VII.  advanced  from  the  decisive  field  of 
Bosworth,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  troops,  to  Leicester, 
which  he  entered  with  the  same  royal  state  that  Bichard 
had  quitted  it.  The  statements  of  the  numbers  who  fell  on 
this  field  vary  from  ono  thousand  to  four,  but  of  the 
leaders,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  lord  Ferrars  of  Ohartley, 
Sir  Bichard  Batcliffe,  Sir  Bobert  Percy,  and  Sir  Bobcrt 
Brakenbury,  fell  with  the  king.  On  the  side  of  Henry  fell 
no  leaders  of  note. 

Henry  used  his  victory  mildly ;  he  shed  no  blood  of  the 
vanquished,  except  that  of  the  notorious  Oatesby,  and  two 
persons  of  the  name  of  Brecher,  who  were  probably  men 
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of  like  character  and  crimos.  Thus,  in  one  daj^  the 
world  was  relieved  of  the  presence  of  Bichard,  and  of 
his  two  base  commissioners  of  murder,  Oatesby  and 
Batoliffe. 

Richard's  naked  body,  oovered  with  mud  and  £ore,  was, 
according  to  the  local  traditions  of  Leicester,  flung  care- 
lessly across  a  horse,  and  thus  carried  into  that  town ;  his 
head,  say  these  historic  memories,  striking  against  the  very 
post  .which  the  blind  beggar  had  said  it  should,  and  the 
rude  populace  following  it  with  shouts  of  mockery.  The' 
corpse  was  begged  by  the  nuns  of  the  Grey  Friars,  to  whom 
Richard  had  been  a  bene&otor,  and  was  decently  interred 
in  their  church.  His  oaoip  bedstead,  on  which  he  had  slept 
the  night  before  leaving  the  town,  and  which  contained  his 
military  chest,  remakied  at  the  Blue  Boar,  his  lodging,  and« 
a  hundred  years  afterwairds,  being  discovered  to  contain  a 
considerable  treasure,  led  to  a  fearful  murder*  This  bed- 
stead was  entirely  of  wood,  much  carved  and  gUded.  The 
woman  to  whom  it  belonged,  a  century  after  the  battle  of 
Bosworth-field,  one  day  perceived  a  piece  of  coin  drop  out 
of  a  chink.  This  led  her  to  make  a  close  inspection,  and 
she  discovered  that  the  bottom  of  the  bedstead  was  hollow, 
and  contained  old  coins  to  the  amount  of  about  £300.  But 
the  discovery  excited  the  cupidity  of  her  servant,  who 
murdered  her  mistress  to  obtain  it,  and  was  hanged  for 
the  deed,  so  that  the  gold  of  Richard  seemed  to  carry  a 
curse  with  it.  The  coffin  of  Richard  was  torn  from  its  rest- 
ing-place in  the  Grey  Friars  church,  at  the  Reformation, 
his  bones  were  scattered,  and  the  coffin  long  after  served 
for  a  horse-trough. 

The  reign  of  Richard  IIL  was  only  two  years  and  two 
months,  but  perhaps  in  no  such  space  of  time  has  any  one 
man  contrived  to  perpetrate  such  an  amount  of  crime.  As 
his  reign  was  a  most  violent  and  startling  one,  the  execra- 
tions which  the  .writers  of  the  succeeding  age  poured  upon 
Richard  have  J)een  attributed  by  writers  of  our  day  to 
motives  of  party  spite,  and  there  h^  been  a  great  attempt 
to  correct  the  verdict  of  .Richard's  own  times  by  the 
eulogia  of  this.  But,  as  we  have  shown,  th^y  have  not 
succeeded  in  clearing  Richard  of  the  awful  deeds  attributed 
to  him,  and  if  tbose  early  writers  have  ^mewhat  exagge- 
rated the  personal  deformities  of  the  man,  it  does  not  appear 
possible,  vnth  historic  impartiality,  to  render  his  portri^iture 
attractive.  Rous,  the  chronicler  of  the  Warwick  family, 
who  certainly  was  not  likely  to  paint  him  worse  than  he 
was,  says — *'  He  came  into  the  world  with  teeth,  and  long 
hair  down  to  his  shouldera."  He  adds  that — **  He  was 
short  of  stature,  having  a  short  face,  and  with  his  right 
shoulder  a  little  higher  than  the  left."  The  portrait  of 
Richard,  accompanying  those  of  his  queen  and  son,  sup- 
posed to  be  painted  while  they  held  their  court  at  Warwick 
Castle,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Herald's  College,  certainly 
bears  out  the  idea  of  him  which  has  come  down  to  us  in 
history  and  tradition.  Whilst  the  portrait  of  the  great  earl 
of  Warwick,  standing  near  that  of  Richard,  and  by  the 
same  hand,  presents  you  with  a  noble  personage,  this  ex- 
hibits Richard  with  high  shoulders,  and  scarcely  any  neck 
at  all.  It  by  no  means  supports  the  assertion  of  the  old 
lady  Desmond,  who  lived  to  be  upwards  of  one  hundred 
years  of  age,  and  who  used  to  say  Uiat  she  danced  with  him 
in  his  youth,  and  that  he  was  a  very  handsome  man,  but 
confirms  that  of  a  MS,  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Glover,  a  herald : — 


«  The  king*!  oim  Inrother,  he,  I  mem. 

Who  was  deformed  \>y  nature; 

Crook.lmeked.  eoA  IQ-eondntoned, 

Woreefeeed,  mx  sgljr  creatarsr 
Yet  «  great  peer;  for  prlneea,  peen. 
Are  not  always  beaateoas.'* 

But  however  repulsive  might  be  Richard's  person,  his  soul 
was  certainly  far  more  hideous.  He  was,  however,  full  of 
talent,  eloquent  and  persuasive  in  his  language ;  but  these 
qualities  were  accompanied  by  an  ambition  and  a  murder* 
ous  temper,  which  defeated  his  otherwise  fair  chance  of 
becoming  a  great  man,  and  converted  him  into  one  of  the 
most  odious  characters  in  history. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    PROGRESS    OF    THE    NATION. 

It  might  be  very  reasonably  supposed  that  during  a  century 
spent  almost  entirely  in  war,  and  during  the  second  half  of 
it  in  the  most  rancoroos  intestine  ware,  there  could  not 
be  really  much  national  progress.  The  wars  of  the  Roses 
were  of  that  incessant,  bloody,  and  bitter  character,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  during  their  progress,  men 
could  attend  either  to  the  advancement  of  the  constitution, 
of  art,  science,  literature,  or  the  mere  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  population  was 
greatly  decreased.  It  is  calculated  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
amounted  to  about  two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand.  At 
13ie  end  of  it,  it  is  supposed  tiiftt  there  were  not  two  millions 
and  a-half.  Indeed,  during  Henry  VI.*s  reign,  the  in- 
Stmcti(ms  given  to  our  ambassadors  in  France,  were  to 
Represent  to  the  French  government  **  that  there  haan  been 
moo  men  slayne  in  fiiese  wars  for  the  title  and  clafme  of 
the  crowne  of  France,  of  oon  nacion  and  other,  than  ben  at 
this  daye  in  both  landys,  and  so  much  Christian  blode  shed, 
thttt  it  is  to  grete  a  sorrow  and  an  orrour  to  thinke  or 
here  it** 

But  if  the  French  wms  were  so  destructive  of  English- 
men, what  must  the  civil  wars  have  been,  where  they  were 
English  on  both  sides  P  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury,  1471,  it  was  declared  that  on  the  scafToldand 
in  the  field  there  had  then  fallen  above  sixty  princes  of  th« 
blood,  above  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  common  people, 
and  above  one-half  of  the  nobles  and  principal  gen- 
tlemen. 

In  these  depopnlating'wars,  there  dsm  b^  no  doubt  that* 
besides  the  actoal  destruction  of  so  many  mjtn,  theM  must 
have  been  great  sufferings  inflicted,  arid  an  hnmense  infter-*^ 
ruption  of  all  those  peaceful  transactions  by  which  natiens 
become  weallihy  and  powerful.  Agric^ture  must  have 
been  grievously  impeded,  by  army  after  army  sweeping 
over  the  fields,  and  ireading  down  the  crops ;  by  de- 
terring the  farmer  from  Sowing  his  lands,  and  by  drawing 
away  all  kinds  of  handicrafts  from  their  trades ;  indeed, 
towards  the  end  of  this  century,  we  hear  that  the  traces  <rf* 
the  plough  had  been  almost  obliterated ;  in  both  Scotland 
and  England  the  traveller  beheld  dismal  scenes  of 
ruined  villages,  decaying  towns,  and  dncultivated  fields  ; 
and,  from  want  of  labourets,  the  propri^rs  of  largo 
estates  enclosed  them  in  vast  pasturages,  Where  the  cattle 
might  wander  without  need  of  much  looking  after. 

Yet,  spite  of  all  these  circumstances,  and  of  the  eontintia] 
drains  of  the  people's  substance  ti  maintain  these  gi^al 
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armies,  such  is  the  indomitable  energy  of  the  British  raoe, 
that,  even  during  this  most  distracted  age,  there  appears  no 
inconsiderable  progress  to  have  been  made  in  various  ways. 
It  is  oertfun  that  the  common  people  came  out  of  the 
depressing  condition  of  serfdom  to  a  great  extent, — a 
very  important  step  or  passage  from  the  condition  of 
slaves  to  that  of  free  men.  This  was  especially  promoted 
by  the  constant  demands  of  the  contending  parties  for 
soldiers.  They  were  obliged  to  hurry  the  hind  from  the 
plough,  and  the  artisan  from  his  trade,  to  fight  for  one 
side  or  the  other.  Whoever  once  took  up  arms,  never 
eonsented  to  return  to  the  condition  of  a  villein.  Had 
iheir  ancient  lords  been  disposed  to  compel  them  to  re- 
new their  slavery,  they  were  now  too  prodigiously  deci- 
mated themselves  to  possess  the  power.  Thousands  of 
estates  had  lost  their  owners,  many  fell  to  the  crown,  and 
Others  passed  over  to  their  enemies.  While  one  half  of  the 
aristocracy  had  fallen,  the  power  of  the  other  half  over 
their  villeins  must  have  been  destroyed.  That  race  of 
arrogant  and  turbulent  barons  and  princes  of  the  blood, 
which  for  a  century  or  two  back  had  overshadowed  the 
throne,  had  shaken  it  by  their  ambition  and  their  jealousies, 
was  now  entirely  cut  down.  More  than  sixty  princes  of  the 
blood  were  sleeping  in  the  dust,  and  the  country  had  to 
look  to  an  individual  of  so  remote  a  claim  as  Henry  YII. 
to  occupy  the  throne. 

This,  while  during  the  succeeding  dynasties  of  the  Tudors 
it  augmented  extremely  the  power  of  the  crown,  also  con- 
tributed, and  that  immediately,  to  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
The  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  labouring  classes,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  raised  their  value.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  while  the  contending  monarchs  or  princes  found 
increasing  difficulties  in  bringing  large  armies  into  the 
field— while  instead  of  their  fifty  and  their  hundred  thou- 
sand  men,  they  could  scarcely  muster  ten  thousand  for  a 
field;  in  the  last  year  of  Henry  Y.,  1421,  an  act  was  passed 
to  repeal  one  issued  in  1340,  prohibiting  a  sheriff  or 
esoheator  remaining  more  than  one  year  in  his  office,  and 
permitting  them  to  hold  office  for  four  consecutive  years,  on 
the  ground  that  pestilences  and  foreign  wars  had  reduced 
the  number  of  gentlemen  in  every  county  of  England, 
till  there  were  not  sufficient  qualified  to  fill  those  <^ces. 
Such  was  the  diminution  of  the  gentry,  but  that  of  the 
common  people  must  have  been  still  greater ;  and  this  fact 
is  revealed,  by  the  wonderful  rise  of  wages  and  the  mani- 
festations of  prosperity  in  the  bulk  of  the  population,  spite 
of  the  repeated  hurricanes  of  war  which  had  swept  the  l«:id. 

If  we  compare  the  various  acts  for  regulating  the  wages 
of  both  labourers  and  oitisens  which  were  passed  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  we  shall  become  aware 
d  a  very  striking  rise  in  the  value  of  labour.  Betwixt 
1388  and  1444,  the  annual  salary  of  a  bailiff  had  risen 
from  13s.  4d.  to  23s.  4d. ;  the  wages  of  a  master  hind, 
carter,  and  sheph^,  from  10s.  to  20s. ;  of  a  farm  servant, 
from  7s.  to  15s. ;  and  of  a  female  labourer,  from  6s.  to  lOs. 
The  value  of  labour  had,  in  fact,  doubled  in  half  a  century. 
The  causes  of  this  remarkable  change  are  obvious.  The 
■vaber  of  hinds  was  diminished  which  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  cultivate  the  ground.  Lands  had  gone  out  of 
tillage,  and  must  be  re-ploughed.  But  meantime,  the  people, 
unid  the  strife  of  their  lords,  had  become  free,  or  the 
B^Bjority  of  them,  and  theur  services  must  be  purchased  at 
^  proportionate  rate. 


This  continued  to  be  still  more  the  case  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  century.  The  contentions  of  the  period  wcro 
not  contentions  affecting  the  constitution,  or  the  rights  of 
the  people ;  they  were  merely  struggles  between  princes 
for  the  crown.  The  question  was  whether  the  king  should 
be  of  the  family  of  Lancaster  or  of  York,  or  whether  he 
should  be  a  Henry,  an  Edward,  or  a  Bichard.  This 
mattered  little  to  the  people.  Their  privileges  remained 
the  same  whoever  lost  or  won ;  nay,  they  were  much  more 
likely  to  be  increased  under  the  circumstances,  than  under 
the  rule  of  a  firmly-rooted  dynasty.  Monarchs  fixed  and 
powerful  generally  encroach  on  the  popular  rights ;  those 
who  with  difficulty  can  maintain  their  standing,  must  court 
the  people.  Thus  it  was  during  the  contentions  of  this 
century.  Each  party  was  continually  obliged  to  solicit  the 
populace  to  take  arms  in  its  behalf,  and  the  self-estimation 
of  the  people  rose  in  proportion.  When  there  was  scarcely 
a  prince  left  to  govern,  the  people,  though  they  had 
decreased  in  numbers,  had  risen  in  position.  It  has  been 
well  remarked  that  in  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  there  was  a 
vehement  outcry  against  villenage  ;  but  that  seventy  years 
afterwards,  in  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade,  nothing  was  ' 
siud  on  this  subject — a  certain  sign  that  it  had  disappeared, 
or  was  fast  disappearing,  and  had  ceased  to  occupy  a  pro* 
minent  place  in  the  popular  mind. 

But  still  more  was  the  improved  condition  of  the  people 
indicated  by  the  laws  passed  to  restrain  undue  luxury  in 
clothing.  In  1444  the  cost  of  the  whole  annual  clothing  of  an 
agricultural  servant  was  only  three  shillings  andfourpence. 
But  in  1463  an  act  was  passed  to  check  the  general  extrava- 
gance in  clothing,  on  the  ground  that  "  the  conunons,  as  well 
men  as  women,  have  worn  and  daily  do  wear  excessive  and 
inordinate  array  and  apparel,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  God, 
and  impoverishing  of  this  realm  of  England,  and  to  the  en- 
riching of  other  strange  realms  and  countries,  to  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  husbandry  of  this  said  realm."  In  this  act, 
the  clothing  of  the  rural  labourer  was  permitted  to  be  of 
woollen  cloth,  of  two  shillings  per  yard,  which  must  have 
been  three  times  the  cost  of  the  raiment  allowed  not  twenty 
years  before. 

In  the  statute  of  1463,  many  of  the  regulations  of  earlier 
acts  of  the  legislature  were  repealed  regarding  the  clothing 
of  all  classes,  for  nothing  was  left  untouched  by  the 
paternal  hand  of  government  in  those  good  old  times,  any 
more  than  they  are  by  the  paternal  governments  of  the 
continent  at  the  present  day.  It  was  forbidden  to  all  who 
were  not  of  noble  rank  to  wear  woollen  cloth  of  foreign 
manufacture,  or  the  fur  of  sables,  martens  or  minevers. 
They  were  to  content  themselves  with  fur  of  black  or  white 
lamb.  They  or  their  wives  were  not  to  Wear  silk  of  foreign 
fabric,  or  any  kerchiefs  of  higher  price  than  three  shillings 
and  fourpence;  nor  any  girdle  garnished  urith  gold  and 
silver.  Fustian  of  Naples,  and  scarlet  cloth  in  grain,  were 
prohibited  to  them.  Teomen,  and  all  persons  of  less  than 
forty  pounds  a-year,  were  to  wear  no  bolsters  or  stuffings  of 
wool  or  cotton,  in  their  doublets,  to  pad  them  out,  according 
to  the  fashion ;  and  though  men  of  quality  were  permitted  to 
wear  garments  of  "  an  indecent  brevity,"  no  such  indecency 
was  allowed  to  men  of  less  than  forty  pounds  a  year. 

In  like  manner  the  dress  and  its  quality  of  every  other 
rank  were  regulated.  None  but  the  royal  family,  nor  under 
the  rank  of  a  duke,  were  to  wear  any  doth  of  gold,  of 
tissue,  or  silk  of  purine ;  none  but  a  lord  plain  doth  of 
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gold ;  Bone  but  a  knight  any  yeWet,  damask,  or  silk  in 
their  gowna  and  doublets;  none  beneath  an  esquire  or 
gentleman,  gowns  of  camlet.  The  dress  of  the  oitiient 
was  regulated,  by  act  of  parliament,  in  the  same  maimer. 
The  lord  mayor  and  his  lady  were  permitted  to  wear  the 
same  degree  of  olothing  as  kni^its  and  their  ladies ;  and 
the  aldermen  and  recorder  of  London,  and  the  mayors  of 
other  cities,  ranked  with  the  esquires  and  gentlemen. 

All  this  marics  the  fact  that  the  lower  classes  were  gain- 
ing in  substance  and  importance,  and  were  pressing  on  the 
higher  in  their  apparel  and  mode  of  living ;  and  it  required 
stringent  repression  on  the  part  of  the  higher  grades  to 
maintain  exdusiTe  license  in  these  respects.  The  same 
regulations  extended  to  diet  as  well  as  clothing.  It  was 
ordered  that  servants  and  grooms,  whether  of  lords  <»r 
gentlemen,  should  not  have  meat  or  fish  more  than  once 
a  day,  but  should  content  themselves  at  other  meals  with 
milk,  bread,  butter,  dieese,  &o. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Sir  John  Fortescne,  the  great  lawyer 
and  chancellor  of  England,  who  lived  so  many  years  in 
France  at  the  court  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  who,  there- 
*  fore,  had  ample  opportunity  of  comparing  the  style  of 
living  in  the  two  countries,  the  food  and  clothing  of  the 
ordinary  class  of  English  were  much  better  than  amongst  the 
same  class  of  French.  "  The  French,"  he  says,  "  weryn  no 
woUyn;  but  if  it  be  a  pore  cote,  under  their  uttermost 
garment,  made  of  grete  canvas,  and  call  it  a  frok.  Their 
hosyn  be  of  liko  canvas,  and  passin  not  to  their  knee; 
wherefor  they  be  gartered,  and  their  thyghs  bare,  their 
wife  and  children  goine  bare  fote.  But  the  English  wear 
fine  wollen  doth  in  all  their  apparelL  They  have  also 
abundance  of  bed^coverings  in  their  houses,  and  of  all 
other  wollen  stuffe." 

He  says  the  English  people  '*  drink  no  water,  except 
when  they  abstain  from  other  drinks,  by  way  of  penance, 
and  from  a  principle  of  devotion.  They  eat  plentifully  of 
all  kinds,  fish  and  flesh,  with  which  their  country,  abounds ; 
but  the  commons  in  France  be  so  impoverished  and  de- 
stroyed, that  they  may  unith  lyve.  They  drynke  water ; 
they  eate  apples  with  bread  right  brown,  made  of  rye ; 
they  eate  no  flesche,  but  if  it  be  seldom,  a  litill  larde,  or  of 
the  intrails  or  beds  of  bests  sdayne  for  the  nobles  and  mer- 
chaunts  of  the  land." 

There  is  much  in  these  statemenbs  characteristic  of  the 
two  nations  to  the  present  day.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
France  at  that  period  was  reduced  to  a  dreadful  condition 
by  our  repeated  invasions.  At  home,  spite  of  the  drain  for 
those  wars,  and  of  the  succeeding  wars  on  our  own  soil, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  wonderful  amount  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  amongst  tibe  people.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
there  was  much  misery,  and  a  growing  amount  of  mendicity. 
uEneas  Silvins,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  assures  us  that 
none  of  the  inhabitants  oi  a  populous  village  in  Northum- 
berland, in  which  he  lodged  in  1437,  had  eyer  seen  wine  or 
wheaten  bread,  and  were  greatly  astonished  when  they  saw 
them  on  his  table. 

It  is  from  the  century  preceding  Uie  one  now  under 
review  that  the  era  of  pauperism  commences.  In  fact,  the 
moment  that  villenage  began  to  giro  way,  pauperism  and 
mendicity  appeared.  So  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
large  estates,  whether  of  the  church  or  the  laity,  were  so 
much.property,  they  must  be  maintained  just  as  the  cattle 
wore )  but  so  soon  as  they  became  free  men,  and  zeceived 


notfbod,  clothing,  and  lodging,  bat  wages  for  their  work, 
they  became  liable  to  the  destitntloQ  which  thnes  off 
scarcity,  sickness,  or  old  age  naturally  brought.  K  they 
could  make  no  provision  against  these  seasons,  tbcy  were 
neoesntated  to  beg  or  to  receive  alms.  Bo  early ^  tibereforey 
as  1349,  the  nwnber  of  beggars,  thiereB^  and  vagabond, 
bad  so  increased  imder  the  plea  of  destitution  and  want  <if 
employment,  that  legislative  enactment  became  necessarf , 
and  government  resorted  to  that  which  continued  to  be 
attempted  without  effieet  till  the  reigns  of  Edward  YI.  aad 
Elisabeth,  namely,  to  coerce  these  ^bes  Into  orderiy  and 
laborious  habits.  Bat  this  new  liberty  of  roaming  over 
the  country,  and  of  abstaining  f^om  laboar,  was  too  sweet 
to  be  readUy  resigaed,  and  flocks  of  i^e  fellows  roved 
about  in  idleness,  insolence,  and  robbery. 

In  the  year  mentioned  the  statute  issoed  etated,  "  Tbst 
because  many  valiant  beggars,  as  long  as  tisey  may  live  of 
begging,  do  refuse  to  labour,  giving  themselves  to  idleness 
and  vice,  and  sometimes  to  theft  and  otber  abominatioBS, 
none,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment^  shall,  under  the  coloiiff 
of  pity  and  alms,  give  anything  to  such  which  may  laboar, 
or  presume  to  favour  them  in  their  doth,  so  that  thereby 
they  may  be  compelled  to  labour  for  their  necessary  living." 
But  this  was  an  evil  only  in  its  infanef>  and  destmed  to 
become  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  land  for  a  century 
yet.  StafT-strikers,  sturdy  rogues,  and  vagabonds,  beeame 
a  terror  and  a  nuisance,  and  act  after  act,  ordering  whip- 
ping, Inranding,  imprisoning,  and  other  punishments,  were 
passed  to  put  them  down  in  vain.  Besides  these,  tiiere 
gradually  accumulated  large  shoals  of  really  infirm  and 
destitute  poor,  whose  employers  were  no  longer  forced  to 
support  them.  These  were  thr(>wn,  chiefly  on  the  towns 
and  on  the  church,  which,  with  its  wealthy  endowmeata, 
was  bound  to  devote  one  fourth  to  the  payments  of  the 
state,  one  fourth  to  the  repair  and  mainteMmce  of  Um 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  one  fourth  to  theb  own  suf^Mrt, 
and  the  remaining  fourth  to  the  relief  of  the  peor.  We 
shall  see,  that  when  the  church  beeame  deprived  of  ihm 
estates  of  its  monasteries,  the  poor  were  then  thrown  in 
such  hosts  on  the  public  as  to  ooinpel  the  introduction  of 
the  poor  law.  Meantime,  pressed  by  this  new  social  evil* 
the  government,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  actually  had 
recourse  to  tickets-of-leave.  These  tickets  wfM  not  indeed 
given,  as  by  the  sapient  legislators  ^  to^ay,  to  convioted 
erimmals,  but  to  persons  for  whom  there  was  no  empiqy- 
mei^  in  Us  own  hundred,  rape,  wapentake,  city,  or  boroogh. 
He  had  then  a  letter-patent  given  him,  anthorising  him  to 
travel  in  quest  of  it,  and  without  such  letter,  or  ticket-of- 
leave,  he  was  liable  to  be  seised  and  clapped  in  the  stocks, 
and  after  due  punishment  seat  away,  liable  to  the  saae 
treatment  in  every  place  he  came  to.  But  we  shall  obtain 
further  insight  into  the  social  condition  of  the  nation  at 
this  period,  under  the  different  sections  of  our  review  of  it» 
and  not  the  least  under  thai  of 

THE  OOKSTITUTIOK  AND  THE  LAWS. 

We  have  described  in  our  last  chapter  on  the  Progress 
of  the  Nation,  the  steps  by  which  .the  parliament  of  En^and 
finally  resolved  itself  into  the  three  great  branches  of  king» 
lords,  and  commons.  During  this  centory,  amid  all  thn 
troubles  and  strifes  of  the  nation,  these  powers  were  further 
defined  and  consolidated.  The  House  of  Commons  no  longer 

presented  their  requests  in  the  form  of  petLtioos  praying  fior 
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the  removal  of  any  grierances  which  affeoted  them,  bat 
they  drew  up  snch  laws  and  enactments  as  they  desired, 
in  the  form  of  bills,  which  were  presented  to  the  king  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  which,  after  receiving  the  approbation 
of  the  lords  and  the  assent  of  the  monarch,  became  law. 
They  were  entered  on  the  statute -roll,  and  then  transmitted 
to  the  sheriffs  to  be  promulgated  in  their  county  courts. 
The  archbishops  and  bishops  took  their  places  amongst  the 
lords,  as  well  as  twenty-five  abbots  and  two  priors,  so  that 
the  spiritual  peers  generally  doubled  the  number  of  the 
temporal  ones,  and  gave  enormous  power  to  the  church, 
which  it  did  not  fail  to  exert,  and  ^Ich  was  awfully 
exhibited  against  the  Lollards. 

The  rest  of  the  clergy  were  summoned  regularly  to  meet 
in  convocation  at  the  same  time  as  the  lay  parliament,  and 
all  matters  affecting  them,  such  as  the  levying  of  taxes, 
were  sent  to  them  to  receive  their  sanction. 

In  1429  universal  suffrage,  which  till  then  prevailed,  was 
restrained,  and  confined  to  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  in 
the  counties,  as  remains  to  the  present  day.  The  electors 
were  to  be  possessed  of  "  free  land  as  tenement  to  the  value 
of  forty  shillings  by  the  year  at  least,  above  all  deductions.*' 
What  was  the  limit  in  cities  and  boroughs  does  not  appear. 
In  some  it  is  supposed  that  the  burgesses  at  large  elected 
the  representatives,  in  others  that  the  corporations  only 
elected. 

The  qualification  for  a  eoanty  member  was  the  possession 
of  a  freehold  of  £40  a  year,  eqmvalent  to  £400  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  There  were  to  be  two  for  each  county.  The 
sheriffs  themselves  could  not  be  elected.  Henry  IV.  pro- 
hibited all  lawyers  from  being  elected,  but  this  was  deemed 
an  unconstitutional  exception,  and  was  abandoned.  In  the 
last  century  we  showed  that  ahreadj  Yerj  corrupt  praotioes 
had  crept  into  the  eleetions  for  parliament,  and  these,  spite 
of  the  popular  resistance,  still  prevailed.  The  sheriffs, 
probably  bribed  at  acted  upon  by  the  aristocracy,  were 
very  arbitrary  and  remiss  in  issuing  their  writs  to  the 
different  boroughs.  They  appear  often  to  have  sent  to  just 
such  boroo^  as  thej  pleased,  and  passed  over  others  with- 
out notice.  The  paiGament  of  1444  passed  an  act  to  pat 
an  end  to  this  abuse.  It  states  "  that  diverse  sheriffs  of 
the  counties  of  the  realm  of  fioglaad,  for  their  singular 
avail  and  hiore,  have  not  made  due  elections  of  the  knights, 
nor  in  convenient  time  nor  good  men  and  true  returned, 
and  sometimes  no  return  of  the  kulghts,  citizens,  and  bur- 
gesse&to  come  to  the  parliament;  but  such  knights,  citizens, 
and  burgesses  have  been  returned  as  were  never  S«ly 
chosen,  and  other  citizens  and  burgesses  than  those  which, 
by  the  mayors  and  bailiffs,  were  to  the  said  sheriff^  re- 
tomed.  And  sometimes  the  sheriffs  have  not  returned 
the  writs  whieh  they  had  to  make  of  elections  of  knights 
lo  come  to  parliament,  but  the  said  writs  have  embisiled, 
•nd,  moreover,  made  no  precept  to  the  mayor  and  bailiff, 
or  to  the  bailiff  or  bailLSs,  where  no  mayor  is,  of  cities  and 
boroughs^  for  the  election  of  citizens  and  buigesses  to  come 
io  parliament" 

We  see  in  this  passage  the  shapes  of  various  abuses 
whieh  the  nobility  were  already  practising  on  the  commons 
to  sarvs  their  own  purposes.  To  remedy  some  of  these, 
«ke  candidate,  who  was,  to  his  astonishment,  omitted  after 
4«e  election  -in  the  sheriff's  return,  and  found  another 
peveoa  ocoupying  bis  place,  was  authorised,  by  an  act  of 
king  Henry  IV.,  of  1409,  to  sue  the  sheriff  before  the  judge 


of  assise ;  and  the  sheriff,  if  oonvioted,  was  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£100  to  the  kingu-equal  to  £1,000  at  this  day— and  the 
Mse  member  returned  was  to  lose  his  wages.  This  not 
proving  euflicient  check  to  this  abuse,  the  sheriff,  by  an  act 
of  1429,  iras,  besides  this  fine,  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year. 
This  agtdn  was  made  slill  more  severe  in  1444  :  the 
sh^ff,  besides  the  regal  fine  and  the  year's  imprisonment, 
vras  condemned  to  pay  £100  to  the  unju^  candidate,  thus 
making  his  punishment  equal  to  a  year's  imprisonment 
and  £2,000  at  the  present  period.  The  reason  for  this 
great  severity  was,  that  parliaments,  •  seldom  enduring 
mord  than  one  or  two  sessions,  the  sheriff  had  a  great 
chance  of  escaping  the  dne  penalty  before  the  proper 
member  recovered  his  seat.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
penalties  and  precautions,  there  existed  many  strange 
violations  of  all  law  in  parliamentary  elections.  In  York- 
shire the  great  nobility,  by  the  extent  of  their  estates,  set 
the  lesser  freeholders  at  defiance,  and  returned  tlie  county 
members,  by  their  agents,  at  their  pleasure,  as  many  of 
them  have  continued  to  do  even  in  our  day.  In  1447  this 
evil  was  wholly  or  partially  remedied  by  express  enact- 
ment. In  1460  the  parliament  of  Coventry  was  summoned 
by  Henry  VI.,  in  utter  violation  of  the  constitution.  There 
was  no  election  at  all,  but  the  members  were  nominated  by 
the  king,  and  returned  by  the  sheriffs,  who  were  after- 
wards protected  by  a  bill  of  indemnity. 

The  peers  attended  parliament  at  their  own  proper  cost, 
for  this  was  a  service  contingent  on  the  holding  of  their 
baronies.  But  all  members  of  the  commons  received 
regular  wages.  These  were  fixed,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  at  4s.  a  day  for  a  kmght  of  the  shire,  and  2s.  a  day 
fbr  a  citisen  or  burgess ;  and  Uiis  rate  of  payment  con- 
tinued so  laog  as  the  payment  of  members  continued  at  all. 
This  was  an  admirable  means  for  ensuring  a  foil  attend- 
ance daring  the  whole  sessum ;  and  as  it  w^d  amount  at 
this  day,  at  the  same  rate,  to  £2  per  day  for  the  county 
members,  and  £1  per  day  for  borough  members,  would 
probably,  even  now,  throw  in  a  telling  weight  in  the  scale 
opposite  to  grouse,  pheasants,  and  legislative  indifference. 

The  protectioa  of  the  persons  of  the  representatives  was 
also  in  full  existenoe  at  this  time,  and  both  their  wages, 
their  privileges,  and  their  attendance  conunenoed  and  ter- 
minated at  the  same  time.  They  commenced  as  many 
days  prior  to  the  meeting  of  parliament  as  were  requisite 
to  travel  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  so  for  returning,  and 
not  a  day  longer.  That  the  eommons  were  abeady  alive 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  privileges,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  petitions  to  the  lords  or  to  the  crown,  which  are  yet 
extant  on  the  rolls  of  parliament.  These  wages  had  no 
slight  influence  on  the  duration  of  the  parliamentary 
sessions,  for  the  constituents  became  very  restive  when 
they  continued  long,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  payment 
to  the  members.  In  the  parliament  of  the  twenty-third 
of  Henry  VI.,  which  lasted  four  sessions — a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  days — the  payment  by  each 
county  for  its  two  members  amounted  to  £142  88,  >— equal 
to  £1,424  of  to-day.  These  expenses  were  a  sharp  spur  to 
the  despatch  of  business,  and  under  such  a  system  the  con- 
stituents would  never  have  tolerated  the  enormous  speeches 
of  modem  members  of  parliament.  The  numbers  of  repre- 
sentatives constituting  the  Oommons  of  England  about  this 
period,  would  seem  to  be  about  254,  b^ng  180  firom  90 
boroughs,  and  74  knights  of  shires.  ^^  CriOOQlC 
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There  were  other  stimolaats  to  hasten  the  paiUamentB 
of  those  tim^s*  The  oountry  was  generally  so  unsettled 
that  nomben,  both  of  the  peers  and  eolunons,  were  natu- 
rally anxious  not  to  be  absent  from  their  own  neighbour- 
hoods and  their  estates  longer  than  was  absolutely  needfuL 
The  peers  and  gentry  were,  moreoyer,  still  passionately 
attaohed  to  their  field  sports.  Yet,  notmthstanding  all 
this,  the  legislatOM  of  thi^  oentury  made  about  fifty  systems, 
or  bodies,  of  laws,  some  of  them  containing  only  a  few,  and 
others  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  statutes,  on  a  great  Ta- 
riety  of  subjects.  Amongst  the  most  important  of  these 
statutes,  were  the  confirmation  of  the  great  charter  and 
the  charter  of  the  forests,  by  Henry  lY.  and  Henry  V. 


*'  common  xeeoTery."  The  better  to  enable  the  estates  of 
the  party  whidi  happened  to  be  foiled  at  arms  to  paag 
under  forfeiture  to  the  crown,  this  legal  fiotion  of 
"recovery*'  was  adopted.  The  person  to  whom  the 
crown  granted  such  entailed  estates  by  prirate  agreement 
brought  an  action  against  the  grantor  for  unjusUy  claiming 
such  hereditary  right,  which  was  permitted  to  go  by  de* 
fault,  and  then  the  entail  was  declared  lost.  Tho  fee 
simple  of  the  property  thus  recurring  to  the  possessor,  the 
pvoperty  could  be  divided  and  disposed  of  at  option. 
And  this  practice  still  continues,  by  which  the  possessor 
and  the  nexti  heir  can,  in  conjunction,  destroy  entails  at 
pleasure. 


Tonmameot.    Had.  MS^  4,378.. 


The  enactments  of  the  same  monarohs  against  the  Wyc- 
liffites,  condemning  them,  at  the  demand  of  the  clergy,  to 
the  flames.  The  powers  of  justices  of  peace  were  aug- 
mented, and  their  qualifications  and  duties  better  defined. 
The  laws  relating  to  commerce  and  foreign  merchants  were 
still  very  impolitic  and  harsh  towards  strangers  who  settied 
in  England,  especially  to  the  Welsh  and  Irish,  till  the  reign 
of  Edward  lY.,  who  himself  being  addicted  to  commerce, 
soon  perceived  the  folly  and  injustice  of  many  of  the  old 
regulations,  and  abolished  them. 

One  of  the  most  influential  legal  measures  during  this 
century  was  that  which  confirmed,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IYm  the  nractice  of  cutting  off  entiuls  by  the  process  of  a 


Simultaneously  came  Into  general  practice  the  device  of 
uses.  This  legal  fiction  was  introduced  by  the  clergy 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  to  evade  the 
operation  of  the  statutes  of  mortmain.  As  no  lands  could 
be  left  to  the  religious  houses,  the  donors  were  now  in- 
structed to  grant  the  property  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the 
religious  houses ;  and  this  form  of  bequest  not  only  became 
general  in  such  cases,  but  during  the  wars  of  the  Boses 
was  applied  to  all  descriptions  of  property.  When  attempts 
were  made  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  different  nobles  and 
gentiemen,  they  were  found  to  be  held  by  them  only  for 
the  uses  of  different  parties,  and  were  thus  beyond  the 
power  of  the  crown  to  confiscate.    By  this  means  men 
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prorided  agaiiisi  the  aooidents  of  war  and  parfy,  and  in 

fyfooT  of  their  fkmilies  in  ihoee  ttmea  of  perpetual  change. 

The  tftataies  of  Biehard  III.  were  the  lint  that  were 


law,  and  the  huty  oonld  with  diflMlty  obtain  any 
joBtiee  flrom  their  epiritual  goides.  Peijary  was  a  greav 
yioe  of  the  age,%nd  the  Oonvooation  of  Oanterbory  of  1439 


Crlmiaa-b  cociducted  to  Ex^utlon. 

written  in  EnglLsb,  and  the  first  which  were  printed— two 
most  important  improTemente.  The  courts  of  law  continued 
much  the  same  as  in  the  former  oentury.  The  judges 
varied  in  number.  Some- 
times there  were  five,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as 
eight,  in  the  Oourt  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  The  chief- 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
had  £160  a  year,  or  £1,600 
of  our  money  value ;  the 
chief-justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  £130,  or  £1,300 
of  present  value.  The 
other  ju4gM  had  £100,  or 
£1,000  of  our  money. 
They  had  also  their  robes 
allowed  Ihem.  Every 
judge,  on  enfiering  on  his 
office,  swore  "That  he 
would  not  receive  any  fee, 
pension,  gift,  reward,  or 
bribe,  of  any  man  having 
suit  or  plea  before  him, 
saving  meat  and  drink, 
which  should  be  of  no  great 
value." 

Tet  the  administration 
of  justice  appears  to  have 
been  veiy  corrupt.  The 
judges  complained  that 
their  salaries  were  too 
small  for  their  station,  and 
as  they  held  their  appointments  at  the  option  of  the 
crown,  they  were  easily  influenced.  The  clergy,  by 
their  exemptions,  were  almost  beyond  the  power  of  the 


Exeehflon  of  a  Crf mliuL 


Fiflteiitb  <»ntui7.    IlarL  MS.  ^,374. 

declared  that  numbers  of  pcopb  had  no  other  trade  than 
that  of  hiring  themselves  as  witnesses,  and  taking  bribes 
when  they  were  on  juries.    But,  more  than  all,  the  violent 

factions  of  the  times  en- 
abled those  who  were  in 
the  ascendant  to  set  law 
totally  at  defiance.  The 
great  number  of  sanc- 
tuaries in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  made  it  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  es- 
cape from  creditors,  as 
well  as  enemies.  The  high 
constable  in  those  times 
exercised  a  kind  of  arbi- 
trary power.  He  could, 
and  frequently  did,  from 
the  authority  ifi  his  com- 
mission, put  great  political 
offenders,  or  those  deemed 
such,  to  death  without  any 
form  of  law.  Torture  was 
also  applied  by  him  when 
he  wished  to  have  some 
evidence  according  to  his 
own  purpose.  The  famous 
rack  in  the  Tower  was  in^ 
vented  by  the  duke  of 
Exeter  when  he  was  hig(i' 
constable,  and  thence  was 
called,  "  the  duke  of  Exe- 
ter's daughter." 
But  the  **Paston  Let- 
ters," which  have  let  a  flood  of  light  in  upon  the 
social  oondition  of  the  fifteenth  century,  show  us  that 
where  great  men  desired  to  have   their  own  will,  they 
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•till  oeoasionally  passed  entirelj  by  all  the  forms  and 
oourts  of  law,  and  endeavoured  to  seise  with  the  etroog 
hand  the  property  of  their  neighboQr#  These  letters 
range  over  sixty  years  of  the  century,  proceeding  to  its 
dose.  They  reveal  to  us  various  modes  by  which  the 
strong  man  was  enabled  to  turn  the  scale  against  the  weak 
one  at  law ;  but  the  most  extraordinary  relation  Concerning 
the  family  itself  is  one  which  occupies  more  than  a  volume, 
and  details  the  actual  war  made  upon  them  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk.  The  celebrated  general  Sir  John  Pastolf  left  Sir 
John  Paston  the  estate  of  Oaistor,  in  1459  ;  but  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  came  forward  and  declared  that  Sir  John 
Fastolf  had  given  him  the  estate  in  his  lifetime.  Had  he 
had  a  proper  deed  of  gift  no  doubt  he  would  have  produced 
it,  and  soon  settled  the  matter  in  a  court  of  law ;  but  instead 
of  this,  he  marched  out  and  laid  regular  siege  to  the  place. 
For  ten  years  this  contest  was  carried  on — each  brought 
forward  his  tenants,  and  attacked  and  defended  tbe  |ftUce 
by  cannon  and  hand-guns,  and  by  every  art  and  stratagem 
of  war.  By  this  time  the  duke  had  exhaaeted  all  the 
resources  of  his  enemy.  The  gunpowder  and  the  provisions 
for  the  garrison  failed,  and  the  place  was  surrendered.  It 
was  only  recovered,  after  the  death  of  the  duke,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  king  in  oounoO. 

The  royal  prerogative,  especially  as  it  regarded  the 
raising  of  money,  was  greatly  limited  in  this  century  to 
what  it  was  in  the  former  one.  Wo  hear  no  more  of 
arbitnury  subsidies  imposed  by  the  king's  council.  No 
legitimate  tax  could  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of 
parliament.  The  king  could  not  only  impress  soldiers  and 
•ailors  for  his  service,  but  even  musicians,  goldsmiths, 
embroiderers,  and  artificers  of  all  kinds,  but  he  could  not 
touch  their  money,  except  by  legislative  means.  We  hear, 
indeed,  far  less  of  the  nuisance  of  purveyance.  That  had 
been  retained  solely  to  supply  the  royal  household, 
and  the  officers  were  bound  to  make  prompt  payment  for 
whatever  ^as  taken«  Hence  the  kings  of  this  period 
were  often  reduced  to  great  straits.  We  shall  find 
them,  when  we  eome  to  speak  of  the  coinage,  debasing  that, 
being  slow  to  learn  that  a  coin  of  less  value  can  only  pur- 
<^ase  less  goods. 

The  total  revenue  of  Henry  V.  appears  to  have  been  only 
£55,754.  After  paying  his  divil  and  military  expenses, 
his  salaries  to  the  collectors  of  taxes  and  customs,  and  his 
pensions  to  dukes,  earls,  knights,  &c.,  the  sole  remainder 
was  only  £3,507.  Out  of  this  he  had  to  defray  the' 
charges  of  his  household,  his  wardrobe,  his  embassies, 
and  various  other  matters,  while  his  household  alone 
required  £20,006,  or  more  than  six  times  the  amount. 
We  cease,  therefore,  to  wonder  at  the  debts  which  ho  left 
to  his  son,  after  all  his  wars,  which  amounted  to  £372,000, 
or  nearly  four  millions  of  oar  money. 

Parliament  having  well  secured  the  power  of  granting  or 
withholding  supplies,  the  m(march8  were  compelled  to  resort 
to  what  they  called  benevolences,  or  free  gifts.  They  saw  that 
the  merchants  had  become  very  wealthy,  and  they  took  this 
means  of  easmg  them  of  a  part  of  their  substance.  It 
argues  a  strange  state  of  affairs,  however,  when  a  monarch 
could  intimidate  wealthy  men  into  ruining  themselves,  for, 
according  to  the  act  of  Richard  III.,  for  abolishing  this 
system,  this  was  the  effect.  "Many  worshipful  men  of 
^s  realm,**  says  the  preamble  to  that  act,  **  were  com- 
pelled by  occasion  of  that  benevolence,  to  break  up  their 


households,  and  live  in  great  penury  and  wretchedness, 
their  debts  unpaid,  their  children  unprefenad,  and  such 
memorials  as  they  had  ordained  to  be  done  for  the  wealth 
of  their  souls,  were  anentized  and  annulled,**  &o.  There 
must  have  been  great  compulsion  of  some  kind,  in  extract- 
ing these /re6  gifts,  for  men  do  not  ruin  themselves  volun- 
tarily, and  the  injustice  of  it  must  have  been  cryhig,  for 
Edward  IV.,  on  his  death-bed,  was  woefully  troubled  by 
the  memory  of  it,  and  wished  restitution  to  be  made. 

The  power  of  the  crown  at  this  period  was  widely  diffused 
by  the  number  of  valuable  offices  in  its  gift,  which  Sir  John 
Fortescue  says  were  more  than  a  thousand,  besides  those 
in  the  gift  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  power,  and  the  sanguinary  scenes  we  have  had  to  de- 
scribe, compared  with  all  other  countries  at  that  time,  the 
government  in  this  appeared  to  be  conducted  on  very  liberal 
principles.  Philip  de  Oomines,  the  minister  and  historian 
of  France,  after  enumeratii^  the  miseries  and  the  exactions 
of  the  people  of  that  country,  of  Italy,  and  Germany,  says  : 
— "  In  my  opinion,  of  aU  the  states  of  the  world  that  I 
know,  EngjUnd  is  the  country  where  the  ooramonwealth  is 
beet  governed,  and  the  people  bast  oppressed." 

The  govemmest  of  Scotland  received  some  marked  im- 
provements during  this  century.  When  JaoMS  I.  returned 
from  his  long  captivity  in  England,  he  found  his  kingdom 
overrun  with  abuses,  and  the  common  people  in  particular 
groaning  under  the  oppressions  of  the  nobles.  He  set 
about  the  work  of  reformation  with  a  vigour  whi^  ended 
in  his  own  death,  after  thirteen  years  of  asBid«o«s  labour 
for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  One  of  the  first  misehiefk 
which  he  attacked  was  that  of  crowds  of  "thiggers  and 
sorners,**  as  they  were  called,  spreading  tlieinselves  over 
the  country.  These  were  the  same  class  as  the  **  sturdy 
rogues**  of  England— vagabonds  who,  capaUe  of  work, 
preferred  to  beg,  and,  what  was  worse,  to  menace  and 
intimidate  the  country  people  into  ccmipliance  with  their 
demands.  James  ordered  all  such  fellows  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  seventy,  who  were  abroad  without  badges, 
which  were  granted  by  the  sheriffs  to  infirm  or  super- 
annuated people,  and  who  Vere  called  gaberlunzies,  to  be 
compelled  to  work,  or  to  be  branded  on  the  che^  and 
driven  from  the  country.  The  evil  vras  too  deeply  rooted, 
however,  to  be  eradicated  in  James's  iSme,  thou^  he  greatly 
diminished  it. 

The  three  estates  of  parliament  in  Scotland  had  always 
met  in  one  house.  The  first  estate  consisted  of  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  a  few  other  dignitaries 
of  the  church ;  the  second  of  the  dukes,  earls,  barons,  and 
presbytery ;  the  third,  of  the  commissioners  of  the  boroughs. 
Of  these,  the  borough  commissioners  were  so  few  in  com- 
parison of  the  others — only  fourteen  or  fifteen— that  they 
had  a  mere  nominal  influence. 

James  I.  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  by  erecting  a  sepa* 
rate  house  of  commons,  like  that  with  whose  forking  he 
was  so  familiar  in  England.  This  would  have  completely 
curbed  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  but  they  took  care  to 
murder  James  before  the  scheme  could  be  carried  out.  He 
ordered  every  sheriffdom,  except  Claokmannan  and  Kinross, 
to  send  "  twa  or  maa  wyse  men ;  **  the  two  just  mentioned  to 
send  "  ane  of  thame  **  each.  Unfortunately,  the  order, 
through  the  king's  death,  remafaied  a  dead  letter,  and  the 
Scottish  parliament  continued  to  the  end  one  house. 

The  powers  of  the  Scottish  parliament  were,  by  a  peonEar 
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ioBiilution,  IhrawB  almoai  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the 
orowQ  Mid  utsioorMj.  The  first  thing  whioh  parliament 
did,  on  asBembUag;  was  to  appoint  three  oosnmitteee.  The 
first  was  called  the  oommittee  '*fTo  articuUs  advisandU;'' 
the  second  ^' ad  judUia ;''  the  third,  ''ad  causas,"  The 
buBUMSs  of  the  members  of  the  third  was  to  sit  as  judges 
of  all  oiyil  oanses  brought  before  parliament ;  of  the  second, 
of  all  criminal  proeecatiens ;  and  the  first,  far  the  most  im- 
portant, as  it  regarded  the  constitution,  was  to  sit  as  a 
parliamentary  grand  jury  open  all  petitions,  proposals,  and 
oyertnres,  and  to  form  snoh  of  them  as  they  thought  fit 
into  bilk  to  be  laid  before  the  honae.  It  is  clear  that  the 
whole  legislatiTe  power  of  the  realm  was  Tested  in  this 
committee,  for  it  determined  entirely  what  should  and  what 
should  not  come  before  parliament.  It  is  true  that  all  the 
committees  were  composed  of  members  of  the  three  estates, 
whioh  gave  them  an  air  ef  great  fairness ;  but  this  apparent 
equilibrium  was  totally  destroyed  by  another  law,  which 
gare  seat  and  vote  in  each  of  these  committees  to  all  the  lords 


grants,  which  gaye  too  much  power  to  particular  nobles 
over  the  subject ;  but  many  of  these  after  his  death  were 
reviyecU  and  the  hereditary  powers  and  jurisdictions  of  tho 
barons  continued  for  three  centuries  longer  to  be  a  cause 
of  of^res&ion  to  the  people. 

8TATH  OP  THH   CHURCH  AND  OF  RELIGION, 

la  our  narrative  of  the  different  reigns  of  this  period  we 
have  noticed  the  spread  of  "Wycliffism,  and  the  persecuting 
resistance  of  the  church.  Henry  V.,  and  after  him  every 
monarch  of  the  century,  supported  the  pretensions  of  the 
clergy,  and  let  loose  the  horrors  of  persecution  upon  their 
subjects.  The  civil  wars  for  a  time  checked  these  perse- 
cutions, the  very  storm,  as  Puller  observed,  being  the 
shelter  of  the  persecuted ;  but  they  afterwards  revived  in 
all  their  virulence.    Though  the  schism   in  tho  papacy 
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of  parliament  who  chose  to  claim  them,  by  which  the  whole 
power  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  tho  aristocracy.  Hence 
the  members  of  this  particular  committee  became  called  the 
"Lordsof  the  Articles." 

Another  great  foundation  of  James  I.  was  the  Court  of 
Session,  which  has  become  in  Scotland  the  great  central  and 
supreme  tribunal  of  justice.  But  on  its  establishment  the 
justiciar-general — an  office  long  abolished  in  England,  as 
giving  too  much  power  to  any  subject — ^was  the  officer  of 
the  law,  and  dispenser  of  justice  in  Scotland,  and  he  held 
courts  of  justice,  called  justice-airs,  twice  a  year  in  every 
county  in  the  kingdom.  The  chamberlain,  another  great 
officer,  held  also  his  chamberlain -airs  in  the  royal  boroughs 
of  tho  kingdom,  from  which  there  lay  appeal  to  another 
court,  called  the  Court  of  tlie  Four  Boroughs,  these  being 
Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Roxburgh,  and  Berwick ;  and,  aflcr 
these  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  Lanark  and  Lin- 
lithgow, which  sent  commissioners  to  thb  court.  James  I. 
also  at  this  period  abolished  various  hereditary  offices  and 


which  agitated  all  Europe  from  the  death  of  Gregory  XI. 
in  ia78  to  the  election  of  Nicholas  V.  in  1447,  and  the 
resignation  of  Felix  V.  in  1449,  had  greatly  undermined 
the  foundations  of  the  Romish  church,  yet,  supported  by 
the  royal  power,  the  hierarchy  in  England  persecuted  with 
a  high  hand.  We  will  trace  with  a  rapid  pen  the  great 
facts  of  this  most  important  contest  betwixt  the  churchy 
which  asserted  that  its  laws  and  doctrines  were  the  truth 
and  could  not  change,  therefore  announcing  that  there 
could  be  no  progress,  and  the  people,  who  were  changing 
from  day  to  day,  because  they  were  getting  more  light,  and 
advancing  in  it. 

Thomas  Fitzalan,  or  Arundel,  as  he  was  more  commonly 
called,  being  the  brother  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  had  been 
banished  by  Richard  IL  and  came  back  with  Henry  IV., 
as  it  would  seem,  determined  to  deal  sternly  with  all  who 
thenceforth  dared  to  trouble  the  church  with  fear  of  change. 
But  the  Lollards,  as  they  were  called,  most  probably  after 
the  German  reformer,  Walter  Lolhard,  who^^was  burnt  at 
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Cologne  in  1322,  were  now  become  a  numerous  and  reso- 
lute body,  not  likely  to  be  put  down  without  a  sturdy 
struggle,  and  as  it  proved,  not  at  all.  These  people  had 
boldly  announced  their  doctrines  in  their  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1395.  In  that  they  declared  that 
the  church  of  Borne  was  not  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
•ought  to  be  removed.  They  maintained  that  the  possession 
of  temporalities  by  the  clergy  was  totally  opposed  to  the 
law  of  Christianity ;  that  outward  rites  and  ceremonies 
have  no  warrant  in  Scripture;  that  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  was  the  manifest  work  of  anti-Christ,  and  the  root 
of  all  the  immoralities  of  the  church ;  that  transubstantia- 
tion  was  a  gross  imposition ;  the  blessing  of  bread,  wine, 
salt,  oil,  &c.,  was  not  religion,  but  necromancy  j  that 
the  clergy  filling  offices  of  state  were  hermaphrodites, 
endeavouring  to  serve  God  and  mammon.  They 
attacked  in  the  same  sweeping  manner  pilgrimages, 
auricular  confession,  worshipping  of  images,  abso- 
lution of  sins  by  the  priests,  war,  and  luxury,  as 
all  equally  unchristian.  They  wont,  therefore,  far 
beyond  the  after  reformation  of  Henry  VIII.'s  time, 
and  resembled  in  many  of  their  doctrines  George 
Fox. 

It  was  clear  that  either  the  Lollards  or  the  church 
could  not  stand,   and  the  tug  of  internecine  war 
commenced  at  once.     The  public  was,  during  this 
century,  divided  into  three  religious  parties.    The 
church,  which  was  for  standing  as  it  was,  unmoved 
and  unmoving  for  ever ;  the  Lollards,  who  were  for 
pulling  it  down  stick  and  stone ;  and  another  large 
section  of  the  public,  which  saw  the  corruption  of  the 
church,  and  demanded  its  reform,  but  did  not  accord 
with  the  Lollards  in  the  cry  for  its  destruction.    The  com- 
mons, and  especially  the  famous  Lack-learning  parliament 
in  1404,  and  the  parliament  of  1409,  strongly  recommended 
the  king  to  seize  the  revenues  of  the  church,  as  inconsistent 
with  its  spiritual  office,  and  filling  it  with  arrogance  and 
sensuality,  and  to  apply  these  riches  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  state.  The  church,  during  this  century,  was  saved  from 
this  spoliation  by  the  contending  monarchs  having  too  much 
need  of  its  support;  but  that  process  was  in  operation 
which,  by  destroying  the  old  nobility,  and  increasing  the 
power  of  the  crown,  should,  ere  long,  at  the  cry  of  a  new 
and  indigent  noblesse,  effect  this  in  %  more  wholesale  man- 
ner.   Safe  for  the  time,  the  hierarchy  let  loose  its  fury  on 
the  Lollards. 

In  1401  they  burnt,  in  Smithfield,  William  Sawtre,  the  in- 
combent  of  St.  Osith*s,  London,  for  this  heresy.  In  1407, 
William  Thorpe,  a  clergyman  celebrated  for  his  learning 
and  eloquence,  was  arraigned  before  Arundel  and  others  at 
St.  Paul's  for  like  heresy.  There  Thorpe  made  a  terrible 
onslaught  on  images  and  pUgrimages — ^the  image  of  "  Our 
Lady  of  Walsingham  "  especially,  which  was  at  that  time, 
and  long  after,  the  most  famous  in  all  England.  Thither 
flocked  princes,  nobles,  and  people  of  all  degrees  to  pay 
tbeu:  vows  and  mako  their  offerings ;  and  the  most  extra- 
ordinary miracles  were  attributed  to  this  popular  virgin. 
Camden  says :  "  In  the  last  age,  whoever  had  not  made  a 
visit  and  an  offering  to  the  blessed  virgin  of  this  place,  was 
looked  upon  as  impious."  Judges  from  the  bench  ascribed 
all  their  good  fortune  in  the  world  to  the  good  offices  of  Our 
Lady  of  Walsingham.  Ladies  of  all  ranks  were  enthu- 
siastic votaries  of  Onr  La47.    The  whole  place  was  a-blase 


with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  Henry  VIII.,  as  a 
boy,  walked  bare-footed  to  the  shrine  from  Barham,  and 
presented  a  necklace  of  great  value.  It  seems  he  never 
forgot  the  riches  of  the  place,  fbr  it  was  one  of  the  first 
monasteries  that  he  afterwards  ransacked. 

From  Thorpe's  account  of  the  pilgrimages,  they  appear  to 
have  been  precisely  what  they  have  continued  to  the 
present  day  on  the  Continent,  the  licentiousness  of  which 
has  compelled  some  of  the  most  Catholic  governments  in 
Germany  to  put  them  down.  Men  and  women,  of  all  ages 
and  characters,  went  whole  weeks,  and  even  months, 
journeys  on  these  pilgrimages,  camping  out  in  woods  and 
fields,  with  pipers  and  singing  men  and  women,  ''jangling 
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of  their  Canterbury  bells,"  and  troops  of  barking  dogs,  and 
enacting  scandals  which  spread  demoralisation  like  a  pesti- 
lence.  It  may  be  imagined  with  what  indignation  so 
daring  an  attack  on  these  things,  in  the  height  of  their 
popularity,  would  be  received.  Thorpe,  however,  was  not 
consigned  to  the  flames,  but  is  supposed  to  have  lain  in  the 
archbishop's  dungeon  at  Saltwood  Castle,  in  Kent,  till  he 
perished,  for  he  never  was  heard  of  again. 

Thomas  Badby,  a  tailor,  of  Worcester,  was  the  next 
victim.  He  vras  burnt  in  Smithfield  in  1410.  In  1444« 
Arundel  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  archbishop  Chicheley, 
who  was  a  still  more  relentless  persecutor  of  the  new  faith. 
He  it  was  who  built  tho  Lollard's  tower  attached  to 
the  palace  at  Lambeth,  in  which  he  confined  his  heretical 
prisoners,  chaining  them  to  iron  rings,  which  are  still 
in  the  walls,  and  upon  the  wainscot  of  which  remain 
scratched  some  of  their  names.  In  1415  John  Claydon, 
a  London  furrier,  and  a  relapsed  heretic,  having  been  con- 
fined two  years  in  Conway  Castle,  and  three  years  in  the 
Fleet,  was  burned  for  having  in  his  possession  heretical 
books,  espedally  one  called  "The  Lanteme  of  Light.'* 
In  the  same  year,  Richard  Turmin,  a  baker,  of  London, 
vras  sent  to  the  stake.  Lord  Cobham,  whose  bold  and 
unbending  advocacy  of  the  reformed  religion  we  have 
related,  as  well  as  his  escape  from  the  dutches  of  Arun* 
del,  was  again  captured  by  Chicheley,  hanged  and  then 
burnt  at  Tyburn,  December,  1418.  In  1423  William 
Taylor,  Father  Abraham,  of  Colchester,  John  White,  and 
John  Wadham,  priests,  were  burnt  for  the  same  crime  of 
daring  to  think  for  themselves  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

In  1443  Chicheley  died,  having  burnt,  imprisonedt  and 
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penecuted  maiiy.Tet  being  as  far  as  ever  from  extinguish - 
ing  LoUardism.  In  1457,  Thomas  Boachier  being  aioh- 
Inshop,  Beginald  Pococke,  'bishop  of  Ohichester,  was 
brought  to  trial  for  heresy.  It  is  cnrious  that  Pococke 
diifered  greatly  in  opinion  from  the  Lollards,  but  he 
reasoned  with  them  instead  of  persecuting  and  burning 
them;  and  this  was  such  a  reproof  to  the  persecuting 
Beetaon  of  the  clergy,  that  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
ehorch.  The  bishop  did  not  believe  that  the  church  was 
infallible,  or  that  it  was  necessary  even  to  salvation  to 
bdieve  in  the  Oatholio  church ;  broad  and  unforgivable 
heresies  I  These,  however,  he  renounced,  and  yet  wag 
dipiived  of  his  bishopric,  and  shut  up  in  a  cell  in  Tbomey 
Abbey  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper,  but 
was  pwsittad  to  hsva-A  Bible,  JLmas8<*book,  a  psalter,  and 
the  legends  of  the  saints.  He  died  after  a  confinement  of 
three  years. 

Spite  of  the  daogerwith  which  the  church  was  menaced,  and 
the  growth  of  knowledge  amongst  the  people,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  old  and  oorrupt  institutions,  it  mode  no  efforts  to 
reform  itself  and  thus  to  avoid  its  fate.  On  the  contrary, 
arehbishop  Boachier,  while  putting  the  reformers  to  the 
most  horrible  of  deaths,  complained  that  members  of  *'  the 
dergy,  both  r^ular  and  secular,  were  ignorant  and  illite- 
rate blockheads,  or  rather  idiots ;  and  that  they  were  as 
profl^te  as  they  were  ignorant,  neglecting  their  cures, 
stroUmg  aboat  the  country  with  bad  women,  and  spending 
the  revenues  of  their  benefices  in  feasting,  drinking,  and 
adultery." 

Whilst  the  clergy  were  exhibiting  this  disgusting  cha- 
racter, in  the  very  spirit  of  obstinate  dogmatism,  all  the 
outward  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  were  more 
than  ever  insisted  upon.  The  cup  in  the  sacrament  was 
taken  from  the  laity.  They  were  told  that  the  wine  in  the 
cup  was  not  the  sacxament,  but  only  given  to  enable  them 
to  swallow  the  bread  more  easily.  The  clergy  were  ordered 
to  begin  in  small,  obscure  churches,  to  withdraw  the  cup,  and 
to  tell  the  people  to  swallow  the  bread  whole,  that  it  nfight 
not  stick  in  their  teeth.  Several  new  saints  were  intro- 
duced— St.  Osimund  and  the  two  virgins,  St.  Fridiswida 
snd  SL  Ethclrida.  The  churches  were  crowded  with 
images  of  the  virgin  and  other  saints.  The  festivals  of  St. 
George^  St.  Edmund,  and  the  Virgin,  were  made  double 
festivals.  Pilgrimages,  processions,  indulgences,  and 
confessions  to  the  priests,  were  more  zealously  enjoined 
than  ever.  Every  effort  was  in  the  wrong  direction, 
ihowing  that  the  days  of  the  Catholic  church  in  this  j 
country  were  numbered  as  the  state  church.  Instead  of 
endeavouring  to .  infuse  new  intellectual  life,  the  clergy  , 
were  trying  to  make  a  dead  body  stand  erect,  and  when 
tbey  oould  not  succeed,  they  as  vainly  endeavoured  to  prop 
it  up  with  gorgeous  habiliments  and  emptjr  forms. 

To  make  the  matter'worse,  there  arose  a  terrible  dispute 
betwixt  the  secular  clergy  and  the  bbgging  friars,  In  ; 
which  they  said  many  plain  truihs  of  each  oth^,  whidi 
were  remembered  to  their  common  detriment.  Hw  beg- 
ging friars  claimed  Christ  aif  belon^g  to  tbeir  cIms 
while  oil  earth,  whioh  the  sectilarfl  rejected  ail 4  horrible  and 
blaspheitiotis  doctrine.  The  pope  was  obliged  to  piribUsk  a 
bun  denouncing  the  doctrine  of  the  friars. 

Of  the  amount  of  InstrtiotioB  by  preaching  given  to  the 
people,  a  convocation,  held  at  York  in  \4A6,  ^ves  us  a 
itriking  idea.     By  its   first   canon,  every  parish  priest 


is  oommanded  to  preach /our  titnes  in  the  year  !  either  him- 
self, or  by  another.  The  convocation  omitted  the  second 
commandment  of  the  decalogue,  and  made  the  number  up 
by  dividing  the  tenth  into  two.    The  learning  of  the  higher 


Parish  Priest  in  ordinair  costume,  and  attbed  for  the  Altar 
15th  century. 

clergy  is  curiously  shown  in  a  little  bit  of  attempted  reform 
of  Sunday  trading,  which  was  directed  against  the  barbers, 
who  are  said,  by  Archbishop  Chicheley,  to  keep  open  their 
shops  on  the  Lord's-day,  **  namely,"  he  says,  "  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  which  the  Lord  blessed  and  made  holy, 
and  on  which  he  rested  after  his  six  days*  works*' — a 
singular  confirmation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  In  a  word, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  ignorance  or  vice  was 
more  prevalent  at  this  period  ;  it  was  the  dark  hour  before 
the  dawn. 

In  the  church  of  Scotland  during  this  century,  the  ehief 
events  were  the  breaking  out  of  the  persecution  against  the 
Lollards  and  the  erection  of  St.  Andrew's  into  an  arch- 
bishopric. John  Resby,  an  English  priest,  who  bad  fled 
from  persecution  at  home,  was  arrested  and  burnt  at  Perth, 
in  1408.  In  1433  was  also  burnt,  at-  St.  Andrew's,  Paul 
Orawar,  a  Bohemian  physician,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
Reformers  fVom  Prague  to  communicate  with  the  TTyoliffites 
here.  Pilgrimages  were  in  high  estimation  in  Scotland  ai 
well  as  in  England,  and  Whithem,  in  QaQoway,  was  a 
place  of  immense  resort,  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Ninian. 

'nie  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrew's  was  erected  by  pope 
Sixtus  ly.,  !h  1471,  but  the  act  having  been  done  without 
consent  of  the  crown  and  pariiament,  brought  down 
destruction  upon  its  first  occupant,  Patrick  Grahame,  who 
was  deposed,  and,  after  being  confined  in  several  successive 
dungeons,  perished  in  that  of  the  castle  of  Loohleven. 

LITERATUEB,  SOIBKOB,   AND  ART. 

Buriog  tills  eehtury,  two  erentfl  of  the  hi^est  impor- 
teace  to  art  and  learning  took  place— 4he  introduction  of 
the  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  the  invention  of  printing. 

If  the  knowledge  of  Qreek  had  not  entirely  died  out  ia 
western  Europe,  it  had  nearly  so  till  this  century.  The 
crusades,  leading  the  Christians  of  western  Europe  to  the 
east,  had  opened  up  an  acquaintance  betwixt  the  people 
of  the  Greek  empire  and  those  of  the  west.  The  destruc- 
tion of  that  empire  in  this  century  drove  a  number  of 
learned  men  uito  Italy,  where  they  taught  their  language  and 
literature.    Amongst  these  were  TheodoreJO^^iza,  cardinal 
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Besearion,  George  of  Trebizond,  Demetrius  OhaloondjleB, 
John  Argyropulos,  and  Janns  Lasoaris.  Before  that  time 
0ome  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philosophy  had  reached  us 
through  the  Arabians,  but  till  the  fourteenth  century  very 
little  of  the  literature  of  Ghreeoe  was  known  in  the  western 
nations,  not  even  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer.  In  Italy 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  learned  the  language  and  studied 
the  writbgs  of  Greece,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  Greek 
literature  spread  over  all  Europe.  Grocyne  studied  it  in 
Italy  in  1488,  under  Chalcondyles,  and  came  and  taught  it 
in  England.  But  there  were  no  more  munificent  promoters 
of  this  new  knowledge  than  Pope  Kie^^lM  V.  and  Oosmo 
de*  Medici.  Gibbon  says,  "  To  the  munificence  of  Nicholas, 
the  Latin  world  was  indebted  for  the  vtttioiif  of  Xenophoa, 
Diodorus,  Polybius,  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  and  Appian, 
of  Strabo's  geography,  of  the  Iliad,  of  the  most  valuable 
works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Ptolemy  and  Theophrastus* 
and  of  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  church.  Tb6  example  of 
the  Boman  pontiff  was  preceded  or  imitated  by  a  Florentine 
merchant,  who  governed  the  republic  without  arms  and 
without  a  title.  Oosmo  of  Medicis  was  the  father  of  a  line 
of  princes  whose  name  and  age  are  almost  synonymous  with 
ihe  restoration  of  leamiug.  He  corresponded  at  once  with 
Cairo  and  London,  and  a  cargo  of  Indian  spices  and  Greek 
books  was  often  imported  in  the  same  vessel.  He  encouraged 
the  emulation  of  Demetrius  Ghalcondyles  and  Angelo 
Politian,  and  his  active  missionary,  Janus  Lascaris,  returned 
from  the  east  with  a  treasure  of  two  hundred  manuscriptst 
fourscore  of  which  were,  as  yet,  unknown  to  the  libraries  of 
Europe." 

At  the  same  moment  that  Greek  began  to  be  studied, 
Latin  in  Europe  was  in  the  lowest  aad  most  degraded  state. 
Though  it  still  continued  the  language  of  divines,  la?ryers, 
philosophers,  historians,  and  even  poets,  it  had  lost  almost 
every  trace  of  its  original  idiom  and  elegance.  Latin  worda 
were  us^  but  in  the  English  order,  and  where  words  were 
wanting,  they  Anglicised  them.  William  of  TVoroester, 
speaking  of  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  York  from  Ireland, 
says—**  et  arrivavit  f^ud  Bedbanke  prope  Gestriam;"  that 
is,  And  arrived  at  Bedbanke,  near  Chester.  But  the  sfyle 
of  mo0t  writers  at  this  period  was  equally  barbarous ; 
that  of  Thomas  of  Walsingham  and  a  few  others  was 
better,  but  far  from  dassicaL 

8o  low,  indeed,  was  learning  and  the  respect  for  it 
fallen  in  this  age  of  continual  distractions,  fighting, 
and  revolutions,  that  Anthony  h  Wood  says  that  there 
were  frequent  complaints  from  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  to  parliament,  that  all  the  most  valuable 
living?  were  bestowed  on  illiterate  men,  or  on  foreigners, 
by  the  pope.  The  son  of  a  mad  knight  was  made  arch« 
deacon  of  Oxford  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age ;  and 
«oon  after  obtidned  two  rich  rectories  and  twelve  prebends. 
The  chancellor  of  Oxford  asked  him  one  day  what  he 
thought  of  leammg.  **  As  for  learning,"  said  he,  **  I 
despise  it  I  have  better  livings  than  any  of  you  great 
doctors,  and  I  believe  as  much  as  any  of  you ! "  **  What 
do  you  believe  f  "  I  believe  that  there  are  three  Gods  in 
one  person  i  I  believe  all  that  God  believes ! "  **  The  best 
scholars  in  the  kingdom  were,"  adds  Wood,  "  often  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  begging  their  bread  from  door  to  door, 
with  recommendations  of  the  chancellor  of  their  univer- 
sity to  public  chari^." 
He  says  that  '*  two  of  these  learned  mendicants  came  to 


the  castle  of  a  certain  nobleman,  who,  understanding  from 
their  credentials  that  they  had  a  teste  for  poetry,  com« 
manded  his  servants  to  take  them  to  a  well;  to  put  one  into 
the  one  bucket,  and  the  other  into  the  other  bucket,  and 
let  them  down  alternately  into  the  water,  and  to  continue 
that  exercise  till  each  of  them  had  made  a  couplet  on  his 
bucket.  After  they  had  endured  this  discipline  for  a  ooq« 
siderable  time,  to  the  great  entertainment  of  the  baron  and 
his  company,  they  made  their  verses  and  obtained  their 
lib6rty.'» 

If  such  were  the  rewards  of  leammg  in  the  fifteenth 
eeotory  amongpt  the  aristocracy,  and  in  the  persons  of  its 
most  distingmshed  professors,  we  may  conceive  what  most 
have  been  the  dense  darkness  of  the  illiterate  mass.  Till 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  no  villein,  farmer,  or  manufaotorer 
was  allowed  to  put  his  ofaildren  to  school,  nor  long  after- 
wards dared  they  to  educate  a  son  for  the  churdi  without 
a  license  from  their  lerd.  Aino  period  had  the  condition 
of  England  been  more  benighted. 

But  that  wonderfU  art  which  was  deseed  to  chase  this 
darkness  like  a  new  sun,  was  already  on  its  way  from 
Germany  to  this  country.  The  Chinese  had  printed  from 
engraved  wooden  blocks  for  many  centuries,  when  the  samto 
idea  suggested  itself  to  a  citizen  of  Haerlem,  named  Laurent 
Janszoon  Coster.  Coster,  who  was  keeper  of  the  cathedral, 
first  cut  his  letters  in  wood,  then  made  separate  woodea 
letters,  and  employed  them  in  printing  books  by  tying  them 
together  with  strings.  From  wood  he  proceeded  to  cut  lus 
letters  in  metal,  and  finally  to  cast  them  in  the  present 
fashion.  Coster  concealed  his  secret  with  great  care,  and 
was  anxious  to  transmit  it  to  hb  children  s  but  in  this  he 
was  disappointed,  for  at  his  death  one  of  his  assistants, 
John  Gtonsfleisch,  the  Gntenberger,  and  thence  afterwards 
called  Gutenberg,  Gensfleisch,  or  Gansefleisch,  Goose-flesh — 
not  bebg  a  particularly  loveable  name— went  off  to 
Mayence,  carrying  with  him  moveable  types  of  Coster*a 
casting. 

That  b  the  Dutch  story,  but  the  Germans  insist  on  Gnten* 
berg  being  the  originator  of  printbg.  They  contend  thai 
Coster's  were  only  the  wooden  blocks  which  had  long  been 
in  use  for  the  printing  of  playing-cards,  and  manuals  of 
devotion.  They  even  insinuate  that  all  that  the  Dutch 
claim,  had  probably  been  brought  from  China  by  Maroo 
Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century,  who  had  seen  the  paper- 
money  thus  printed  there  in  letters  of  vermilion,  and  that 
Holland  had  no  share  in  the  invention  at  alL  But  we  know 
that  the  Germans  have  a  vast  capacity  for  claiming ;  they 
are  on  the  point  of  claiming  Shakespeare,  and  they  claim 
England  as  really  (German,  calling  it  Die  Deutsche  InsU, 
It  is  notorious  that  all  the  earliest  block-printing,  the 
Bibliae  Panpemm,  the  Bibles  of  the  Poor,  tiie  Speculam 
Humanae  Salvationis  with  its  fifty  pictures,  and  other 
block-works,  were  all  done  in  the  Low  Countries  in  the 
century  we  are  reviewing. 

Enough,  then,  for  the  Germans,  that  Gutenberg,  Fustt, 
and  Schoeffer,  were  the  men,  let  them  come  at  their  types 
as  they  mighty  who  first  printed  any  known  works  in 
movable  types,  and,  from  Mayence,  in  1445,  diffused  verj 
soon  the  knowledge  of  the  present  art  of  printing  over  the  . 
whole  world.  The  first  work  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  printed  was  the  Bible,  an  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Masarin  Bible,  of  which  various 
copies  remain,  though  without  date  or  printer's  name. 
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Printing  was  introdaoed  into  England  in  1472,  according 
to  all  the  chief  authorities  of  or  near  that  time,  by 
William  Caxton,  though  there  have  not  been  wanting 
attempts  since  to  attribute  this  to  one  Oorsellis.  The 
story  of  Oorsellis,  however,  is  by  no  means  well  authenti- 
cated: it  wants  both  proof  and  probability.  Oaxton  was  a 
natite  of  the  weald  of  Kent.  He  senred  his  apprenticeship 
io  a  mercer  of  Loudon,  became  a  member  of  the  Mercers* 
Company,  and  was  sp 
maeh  esteemed  for  his 
toinass  talents,  that 
in  1464  he  was  sent 
with  others  by  Ed- 
ward lY.  into  the  Low 
Countries,  to  nego- 
tiate a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundy.  There 
he  was   greatly   re- 


Fac-timOe  of  the  Bible  printed  at  Hayence  In  1450,  by  Gntenberg. 
of  the  19th  Chapter  of  the  first  Book  of  SAmn^ 


garded  by  Margaret, 
the  duobess  of  Burr 
gondy,  £dward  IV/s 
sister,  who  retained  him  as  long  as,  she  could  at  her  court. 
Caxton  was  now  upwards  of  fifliy  years  of  age,  but  his  in- 
qoisitire  ^nd  aotiTe  temperament  led  him  to  learn,  amongst 
other  UiingB,  the  whole  art  of  printing.  He  saw  its  Immense 
importanee,  and  he  translated  Raoulle  Feure's  "Becueil  des 
Histoires  de  Troyes,'*  and  printed  it  in  folio.  This  great 
work  he  says  himself  that  he  began  iaBruges,  and  finished 
ia  Cologne  in  1471.    The  first  work  which  he  printed  in 


earl  Birers,  brother  to  the  queen  of  Edward  IV.,  was 
another  of  his  friends  and  patrons,  translating  the  "  Diets 
and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers"  for  his  nephew,  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  introducing  Caxton,  when  it  was 
printed,  to  present  it  to  the  king  and  royal  family. 

We  should,  howerer,  afford  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  service 
rendered  by  Caxton  in  his  own  lifetime  if  we  did  not  give 
a  catalogue  of  the  works  he  printed.     They  are :— The 

Becule  of  the  Histo- 
ries of  Troye;  the 
Game  of  Chess ;  the 
Pilgrimage  of  the 
Soul ;  Liber  Festi- 
valis,  or  Directions 
for  keeping  Feasts  all 
the  Year;  Quatuor 
Sermones,  or  Four 
Sermons,  in  English; 
the  Golden  Legend, 


Commencement 


three  editions  the 
Art  and  Craft  to  know 
well  to  Die,  from  the 
French ;  Infantia  Salvatoris,  the  childhood  of  our  Saviours 
the  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena ;  Speculum  yit»  Christi, 
or  Mirror  of  the  Blessed  Life  of  Jesus  Christ ;  Directorium 
Sacerdotumi  a  Directory  of  Church  Services ;  a  Book  of 
Divers  Ghostly  Matters ;  the  Life  of  St.  Winifred  ;  the 
Provincial  Constitutions  of  Bishop  Lyndwood  of  St.  Asaph, 
in  Latin;  the  Profitable  Book  of  Man*s  Love,  called  the 
Chastening  of  God's  Childreu ;    the  Book  of  the  Life  of 


Earl  Biveis  presenUng  WiUiam  Caxton  to  Edward  lY.    From  a  MS.  hi  the  Library  of  Lambeth  Palace. 


Bn^^d  was  **  The  Game  and  Piaye  of  the  Chesse/'  which 
was  published  in  1474.  From  this  time  till  1490,  or  till  nearly 
Ihe  date  of  his  death  in  1491  or  1492,  a  pmod  of  sixteen 
years,  the  list  of  the  works  which  Caxton  passed  through 
his  prees  is  quite  wonderful.  Thomas  Milling,  the  abbot  of 
Westminster,  was  his  most  zealous  patron ;  and  at  West- 
imnster,  in  the  Almonry,  he  commenced  his  busmess.    The 
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Jason ;  Godfrey  of  Bologn ;  the  Knight  of  the  Tower,  from 
the  French ;  the  Book  of  the  Order  of  Chiwahry  or  Knight- 
hood, from  the  French  ;  the  Book  Boyal,  or  the  Book  for 
a  King ;  a  Book  of  the  Noble  Histories  of  King  Arthur, 
and  certain  of  his  Elnights ;  the  History  of  the  Noble, 
Bigh(^  Valiant,  and  Bight  Worthy  Knight,  Paris,  and  of  the 
fair  Vienne ;  the  Book  of  Feats  of  Arms  i^rd^oX  0^^^*!% 
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from  the  French  of  Ohrktme  of  Pisa;  the  History  of 
King  Blanohardine,  and  Queen  Eghmtine,  his  Wife ;  Be- 
nard,  the  Fox,  from  the  German — ^translated  also  by  Cazton; 
the  Subtle  Histories  ani  Fables  of  iBsop;  the  works  of 
Chaucer, 'GK>wer,  and  Lydgate,  &o. 

That  is  a  noble  monument  of  labour  in  the  very  outset  of 
printing  in  this  oountiy,  and  at  the  latter  end  only  of  a 
busy  life.  But  while  Oaxton  was  thus  busy  he  saw  others 
around  him  also  as  hard  at  work  with  their  presses : 
Theodor  Bood,  John  Lettow,  William  Machelina,  and 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  foreigners,  and  Thomas   Hunt,  an 


said  to  have  written  himself  on  astronomy,  a  scheme  of 
astronomical  calculations  under  his  name  s^  remaining 
in  the  library  of  Gresham  Oollege.  The  great  duke  of 
Bedford,  likewise,  when  master  of  Paris,  purchased  and 
sent  to  this  country  the  royal  libraiy,  containing  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-tliree  yolumes,  yalued  at  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  livres. 

The  schools  and  colleges  founded  daring  tius  century 
were  the  following: — ^Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  founded  in 
1430,  by  Eichard  Fleming,  bishop  of  Lmooln^  and  com- 
pleted by  Thomas  Soott,  of  Botherham,  UAuofp  of  Lin- 
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i^agment  Fao-sfmile  of  the  d8th  page  oC  the  Psalter  printed  at  Mayence  in  1457,  by  Fast  and  Schoeffer. 


Englishman.  A  schoolmaster  of  St.  Albans  set  up  a  press 
there,  and  several  books  were  printed  at  Oxford  in  1478, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  centuiy.  There  is  no  direct  eridence 
of  any  work  being  printed  in  Scotland  during  this  century, 
though  such  may  have  been  the  case,  and  all  traces  of  the 
fact  obliterated  in  the  almost  universal  destruction  of  the 
cathedral  and  conventual  libraries  at  the  Beformation. 
James  III.  was  known  to  collect  the  most  superb  specimens 
of  typography,  and  Dr.  Henry  mentions  seeing  a  magnifi- 
cent edition  of  **  Speculum  Moralitatis  "  which  had  been 
in  that  king's  possession  and  contained  his  autograph. 
Not  less  meritorious  benefactors  of  their  country,  next  to 


cohi,  in  1476.  All  Souls*  Oollege,  Oxford ;  founded  by 
Chicheley,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1437.  He 
expended  upon  its  erection  £4,545,  and  procured  con- 
siderable revenues  for  it  out  of  the  lands  of  the  alien 
priories,  dissolved  just  before  that  time.  Magdalene  College^ 
Oxford ;  founded  by  William  Patten,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  1458,  which  soon  became  one  of  the  richest  colleges  in 
Europe.  King's  College,  Cambridge  ;  founded  by  Henry 
VI.,  in  1443.  Queen's  College,  Cambridge;  founded  by 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  in  1448 ;  and  Katharine  HaU,  Gam- 
bridge;  founded  by  Bobert  Woodlark,  third  provost  of 
King's  College,  in  1475. 


Fao-dmlle  of  Caxton*8  Printing  hi  the  *<  Dicftes  and  SagrfaigB  of  Philosophen,'*  printed  in  1477. 


the  writers  and  printers  of  books,  are  those  who  collected 
them  into  libraries,  and  the  most  munificent  patron  and 
encourager  of  learning  in  this  manner  was  the  imfortunate 
duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester.  He  gave  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  a  library  of  six  hundred  volumes  in  1440,  valued  at 
one  thousand  pounds.  Some  of  these  very  volumes  yet 
remain  in  different  collections.  Duke  Humphrey  not  only 
bought  books,  but  he  employed  men  of  science  and  learn- 
ing to  translate  and  transcribe.  He  kept  celebrated 
writers  from  France  and  Italy,  as  well  as  Bnglishmen, 
to  translate  from  the  Greek  and  other  languages ;  and  is 


Besides  these,  Henry  VI.  founded  Eton  College,  and 
Thomas  Hokenorton,  abbot  of  Osney,  founded  in  Oxford,  in 
1439,  the  public  schools,  called  the  New  Schools.  Before 
that  time  the  professors  of  several  sdenoes  in  both  uaivor* 
sities  read  their  lectures  in  private  houses,  at  very  inoon* 
venient  distances  from  each  other.  To  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, public  schools  were  erected  in  both  universities 
at  this  period.  Hokenorton*s  schools  comprehended  tHe 
teaching  of  divinity,  metaphysics,  natural  and  monU 
phDoeopby,  astronomy,  gecHuetry,  arithmetic,  music,  logic* 
rhetoric,  and  grammar.  Tlher  required  liberal  lUd  from  other 
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benefaoton,  and  thej  found  these  in  the  noble  Humphrey 
of  Glouoeeter,  and  the  two  brothers  Kemp,  the  one  arch- 
bishop of  Yorkf  and  the  other  bishop  of  London.  They 
were  completed  in  1480,  including  duke  Humphrey's  noble 
library.  The  quadrangle,  oontidning  the  pabUc  schools  of 
Cambridge,  was  completed  in  1475. 


Copyist  at  work. 

Up  to  this  period  SootUnd  had  possessed,  no  aniversity 
whafceyer,  and  its  youth  had  been  obliged  to  travel  to  foreign 
universitieB  for  their  edueation.  But  now  the  university  of 
St.  Andrew's  was  founded  in  1410,  and  obtained  a  charter 
in  1411  from  archbishop  Wardlaw,  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  pope  in  1412,  and  by  James  I.  in  1431.  The  great 
need  of  such  an  institution  was  soon  evidenced  by  the 
university  becoming  famous.  In  1444  Kennedy,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Wardlaw,  founded  the  college  of  St.  Salvator 
in  that  city;  and  in  1451  James  II.,  at  the  instance  of 
William  Tumbull,  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  founded  the  uni- 
versity of  that  cifcy ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  founded  the 
ooUege  or  faculty  of  arts  in  Glasgow,  the  king  taking  both 
college  and  university  under  his  especial  patronage  and 
protection.  This  college  received  a  handsome  endowment 
from  James,  lord  Hamilton,  and  his  lady  Euphemia,  countess 
of  Douglas  in  1459.  These  were  great  measures  in  a  very 
dark  age,  preparing  light  for  those  which  came  after. 

Of  the  sciences  taught  in  these  institutions  little  can  be 
said.  There  were  few  masters  of  such  eminence  in  them 
as  to  give  a  high  tone  to  them.  Medicine,  which  was 
now  taught  in  them  all,  had  rather  fallen  off  than  ad- 
vanced. Dr.  Friend,  in  his  History  of  Physic,  could  find 
not  one  physician  of  those  times  whose  works  deserve 
mention.  Yet  Dr.  Gilbert  Eymer,  duke  Humphrey's 
physician,  wrote  a  Dietary  for  the  Preservation  of  Health 
•^Dietarium  de  Sanitatis  Ouitodia;  and  Dr.  Fauceby, 
physician  to  Henry  YI.,  was  commissioned  by  Henry  to 
discover  the  long  sought-for  Elixir  of  Life,  and  the 
Philosopher's  Stone.  But  the  sweating  sickness,  one  of 
the  most  terrible  distempers  whioh  ever  visited  this  kingdom, 
and  which  raged  from  1485  to  1551,  completely  set  at 
defiance  all  the  medical  science  of  the  times.    It  carried  off 


its  victims  in  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  amongst  them  two 
lord  mayors,  five  aldermen,  and  a  prodigious  number  of 
people  of  all  ranks.  What  Is  most  extraordinary  is,  that  it 
is  asserted  to  have  attacked  Englishmen  residing  in  foreign 
countries  at  the  same  time,  though  foreigners  limg  in 
England  escaped. 

Most  amazing,  however,  are  the  facts  regarding  surgery 
at  that  period.  Ac  a  time  when  foreign  or  domestic  war 
was  raging  through  nearly  the  whole  country,  anatomy, 
so  far  from  being  studied,  was  abominated  as  a  barbarous 
violation  of  the  remains  of  the  dead.  Henry  Y.  when  in- 
vading France  took  only  one  surgeon  with  him  I  This 
surgeon,  Thomas  Morstede,  however,  engaged  to  bring 
fifteen  assistants,  twelve  students  of  surgery,  and  three 
archers.  Morstede  was  to  have  the  pay  of  a  man-at-armF, 
and  his  assistants  that  of  common  archers.  What  an  idea 
does  this  give  us  of  the  agonies  suffered,  and  of  the  wholesale 
waste  of  human  life  in  those  wars !  Henry  himself  seems 
to  have  been  impressed  with  this  fact,  for  in  his  second 
expedition  he  was  anxious  to  procure  a  competent  supply  of 
surgeons,  but  not  being  able,  he  granted  to  Morstede  a 
warrant  empowering  him  to  press  the  requisite  number, 
or  what  Morstede  thought  a  requisite  number,  of  surgeons 
for  the  army.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Henry  himself  fell 
a  victim,  in  his  prime,  to  the  medical  ignorance  of  the  age, 
for  his  complaint  was  a  fistula,  which  none  of  his  profes- 
sional attendants  knew  how  to  cure.  Yet  the  surgeons  of 
Paris,  at  this  time,  1474,  achieved  a  chef  cTceuvre  in  their 
art,  performing  successfully  on  an  archer,  under  sentence  of 
death,  an  operation  for  the  stone. 


Physician  Bleeding  a  Patient    HarL  MS.,  4,425. 

Mathematics  were  in  this  age  confounded  with  astrology ; 
the  mathematician  and  astrologer  were  synonymous  temuu 
A  book  by  Arnold  de  Marests,  an  astronomer  in  France, 
was  declared  by  the  university  of  Paris  to  "  contain  many 
superstitions,  many  conjurations,  many  manifest  and 
horrible  invocations  of  the  devil,  with  sevewrf^latent  heresies 
Digitized  by  VnOO^. 
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and  idolatriefl."  In  England  there  was  a  board  of  oom- 
missioners  for  disooveriDg  and  apprehending  magicians, 
enchanters,  and  sorcerers — and  by  it  Thomas  Northfield, 
professor  of  divinity  and  sorcerer,  was  apprehended  at 
Worcester,  in  1432,  with  all  his  books  and  instroments. 
Alchymy,  as  we  have  shown,  was  not  only  in  high  vogae, 
but  especially  patronised  by  Henry  VI. 

HI8T0BY  AWD  HISTORIAIIS  WITH  MEN  OP  LBAENINO  AKD 
TA8TB, 

The  scale  of  literary  merit  in  this  oentury,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  what  has  gone  before,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
extremely  low.  You  look  in  vain  for  one  divine,  physician, 
or  philosopher,  who  cast  a  glory  on  the  age.  The  names 
of  the  chroniclers  are  litde  more  distiaguished ;  their  lan- 
guage is  anything  but  elegant  or  classical,  and  the  facts 
they  record  alone  give  them  value.  We  have  awarded 
Oaxton  his  fame  as  a  printer ;  as  an  author,  and  the  conti- 
nuator  of  Higdon's  Polycronicon,  he  is  less  estimable.  Next 
to  him  comes  Thomas  Walsingham,  a  monk  of  St.  Albans, 
and  unquestionably  the  best  historian  of  the  period.  He 
wrote  two  works :  a  history  of  England  from  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  Henry  III.  to  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  and 
a  history  of  Normandy  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  to  1418,  under  the  absurd  title  of  Ypodigma 
Neustrisd — Neustria  being  the  ancient  name  of  Normandy. 

Thomas  Otterbourne»  a  Franciscan  friar,  compiled  a 
'history  of  England  from  the  chroniclers  of  an  earlier  period 
down  to  1420.    John  Whethamstede,  abbot  of  St.  Albans, 


Abbot  Whethamstede  of  St.  AlbanB.    From  the  Register  Book 
of  the  Abbey. 

wrote  a  chronicle  of  twenty  years,  from  1441  to  1461,  in 
which  you  have  a  very  fuU  account  of  the  two  battles  of 
fit.  Albans,  and  of  the  affabs  of  his  abbey.  He  lived  to 
be  a  hundred  yean  old.  Thomas  de  Elmkam,  prior  of 
Linton,  wrote  the  life  and  reign  of  Henry  Y.  in  a  very 


inflated  style.  The  history  of  Henry  V.  was  also  written 
by  an  Italian  who  called  himself  Titus  Livius,  probably 
imagining  himself  on  a  par  with  the  Boman  historian  in 
literary  genius.  He  was  a  prot^g^  of  the  great  Humphrey 
of  Gloucester,  and  re -wrote  Elmham's  history  in  a  more 
tolerable  style.     John'Bous,  the  antiquary  of  Warwick, 


Richard  III.  and  his  Qiieeo.    Engnved  from  the  Warwidw  RolL 

was  an  industrious  collector  of  materials  for  a  history  of 
the  kings  of  England,  and  a  work  still  more  valuable, 
called  the  Warwick  Boll,  containing  portraits  of  the  most 
celebrated  persons  of  the  time.  Bobert  Fabyan,  a  merchant 
and  alderman  of  London,  wrote  *^The  Ooneordanoe  of 
Stories,"  a  history  of  England  and  France,  ending  at  the 
twentieth  of  Henry  YII.»  1504.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  works  of  the  time,  wcitten  in  En^ish,  and  with,  e 
great  air  of  truth.  BesideB  theee,  John  Harding  also  wrote 
a  chroniole.  But  the  chief  writers  of  this  age  are  not  our 
own,  but  three  Frenohment  Fioiasart,  Oominee,  and  Mon- 
strellet,  who  wrote  with  great  life  and  spurlt,  and  give  as  a 
better  account  of  our  own  afiaizs  than  all  our  own  writers 
put  together. 

Amongst  the  professors  of  law,  by  far  the  two  most  dis- 
tinguished were  Sv  Thomas  littelton  and  Bur  John  Forii^ 
tescue.  Sir  Thomas  Littelton,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  ooort 
of  common  pleas,  is  remembered  for  his  work  on  the 
landed  tenures  of  England,  ^diioh  for  ages  remained  aa 
authority  on  that  subject  We  particularly  mentioned  Sir 
John  Fortesoue,  lord  high  ohanoellor,  for  his  faithfai 
attachment  to  Margaret  of  Anjou  in  her  exile,  and  for  Mb 
famous  work,  '*  De  Laudibos  Legom  Anglicse,"  on  which 
a  writer,  in  the  "  Biographia  Britannica,"  has  pronounced 
this  eulogimn « — "  Take  it  altogether,  and  it  will  a|>pear  te 
be  a  work  which  affords  as  fiill  evidence  of  the  learning, 
wisdom,  uprightneas,  public  spirit,  and  loyal  gratitade  ot 
its  author,  as  any  in  our  own  or  any  modem  language.*' 
*  James  L  of  ScotUnd  was,  perhaps,  the  most  aooom* 
plished  scholar  and  Teal  genius  of  his  age ;  but  we  shall 
speak  of  him  when  we  notice  the  poetry  of  this  centory. 
Nor  must  we  omit  two  other  men,  tiiough  they  have 
ahready  figured  in  the  general  history  of  the  times— Tiptof^ 
earl  of  Worcester,  and  the  earl  of  Bivers.  John  Tiptoft 
was  a  fellow-student    of  John    Ecus  of  Warwick,   at 


Oxford.     He  beoame 
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under  Henry  YI.  Daring  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  depression  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  he  went  to 
Italy,  and  studied  at  Padoa,  under  the  most  famous  masters 
there,  Garbo,  Goarini,  and  Phrea.  Previous  to  this  he 
had  visited  the  Holy  Land.  On  the  elevation  of  Edward 
lY.,  he  returned  home,  sobmitted  to  him,  and  was  made 
successively  treasurer,  lord-lieutenant  of  Lreland,  and  con- 
stable of  England.  In  1470,  when  Edward  lY.  was 
again  obliged  to  abandon  the  kingdom,  Tiptoft,  earl  of 
Worcester,  was  seized  in  the  top  of  a  tree  at  Weybridge, 
brought  to  London,  and  executed.  He  had  acquired  the 
reputation,  whether  justly  or  not,  for  great  severity  and 
even  cruelty  in  the  wars ;  but  he  was  a  great  collector  of 
books,  which,  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  marks,  he  gave 
to  the  university  library  at  Oxford.  He  made  an  oration 
before  the  pope  and  cardinals,  which  was  very  famous  in 
his  time,  and  translated  the  orations  of  Publius  Oomelius 
and  Gaius  Flaminius,  as  well  as  the  De  Amicitia  and  De 
Senectute  of  Gicero. 

Anthony  Wydville,  earl  of  Itivers,  the  great  patron  of 
Caxton,  and  the  minor  of  chivalry  of  his  time,  wrote 
Ballads  on.  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  and  translated  the 
"Wise  Sayings  or  Dictes  of  the  Philosophers,  the  Proverbs 
of  Ghristone  of  Pisa,  and  a  work  called  Gordyale.  He  was 
beheaded  at  Pontefiract  by  Eichard  III.,  and  Eoua  of 
Warwick  has  preserved  some  verses  which  he  is  said  to 
have  composed  in  that  prison  a  little  before  his  death, 
which  breathe  a  noble  spirit  of  resignation  to  his  fate.  It 
has  been  thought  a  singular  fact  that  the  most  illustrious 
characters  of  the  age,  the  authors  or  the  patrons  of  its 
literature,  should  all  have  suffered  a  violent  death  :  Hum- 
phrey duke  of  Gloucester,  James  I.  of  Scotland,  the  earls 
of  Worcester  and  Eivers.  But  where  is  the  wonder  when 
almost  every  prince  and  noble  of  those  times  fell  amid  the 
ever  fluctuating  billows  of  civil  carnage  P 

ARTS  BBABINa  DOCBPIATBLT  OK  THB  NBBDS  OF  SOCUL 
LIFB. 

On  everything  which  related  to  agriculture,  gardening, 
and  rural  economy  in  general,  the  perpetual  wars  had  a 
most  depressing  and  deteriorating  effect.  The  labourers 
were  condnually  summoned  firom  the  fields  to  simply  the 
waste  of  war,  either  by  the  king  or  by  their  own  lords, 
and  such  was  the  destmotion  of  this  useful  class  of  men, 
that  labour  grew  greatly  defident,  and  proportionately  high 
in  price.  To  remedy  tU^,  the  mien  had  recourse  to  their 
usual  methods,  of  ichidh  no  ezperienoe  seems  to  have  taught 
ihem  the  futility,  that  of  issuing  enactmeflta  to  keep 
down  labour  to  a  certain  price.  When  this  did  not  avail 
they  pasted  a  law  that  no  one  who  had  been  employed  at 
the  plough  or  other  husbandry  work  till  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  should  be  allowed  to  follow  any  other  calling, 
and  that  no  man  who  had  less  than  twenty  shillings  a  year, 
equal  to  £10  at  pieient,  should  put  his  sons  apprentice  to 
any  other  trade,  bob  should  bring  them  all  up  to  hus- 
tandry. 

These  laws  were  enfbroed  by  severe  penalties ;  but  they 
«ould  not  all  at  onoe  restore  the  slaughtered  population, 
and  the  great  landed  proprietors,  whether  barons,  pre- 
lates, abbots,  knights,  or  gentlemen,  were  obliged  to  enclose 
krge  tracts  of  land  round  their  castles,  and  allow  thorn  to 
lie  in  pasturage,  where  a  few  people  could  oversee  their 
fiatUe  and  flocks.    This  was  probably  the  origin  of  that 


general  indosure  of  lands  into  fields  which  prevails  more 
in  England  than  in  any  other  country.  There  were  not 
wanting  people  at  the  time  who  cried  out  mightily  against 
these  inclosures  as  an  evidence  that  the  aristocracy  were 
determined  to  drive  out  the  people  and  live  in  a  stately 


Mason  and  Carpenter  of  the  15th  Centnry.    MS.  Bog.  15  £.  11. 

solitude.  John  Ecus,  the  Warwick  chronicler,  was  one  of 
the  most  vehement  of  these  dedaimers.  The  greater  part 
of  his  history  abounds  with  the  fiercest  denunciations  of 
them,  as  depopulators,  destroyers,  pillagers,  robbers,  ty- 
rants, basilisks,  enemies  to  God  and  man ;  and  he  assures 
them  that  they  will  all  go  to  the  devil  when  they  die.  But 
the  original  cause  was,  no  doubt,  the  want  of  a  population, 
not  a  desire  to  drive  one  away;  yet,  when  the  fashion  had 
set  in,  it  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  Henry  YII.  was 
obliged,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  to  interfere  by 
statute  to  put  some  restraint  upon  it.  The  price  of  wheat 
was  in  consequence  of  this  decrease  of  tillage  often  enor- 
mous, seldom  under  4s.  or  40.  6d.  a  quarter,  equal  to  40s. 
or  45s.  of  our  money,  and  in  1437  and  1438  it  rose  to 
£1  6s.  Sd.,  equal  to  £13  6s.  8d.  at  present.  This,  again, 
produced  such  an  importation  from  the  Gontinent  that  com 
laws  were  adopted  in  1463,  and  all  importation  was  pro- 
hibited when  wheat  was  below  68.  8d.  a  quarter,  rye,  4s., 
and  barley,  38.,  bearing  a  curious  relation  to  the  scale  of 
the  modem  com  laws :  the  original  com  law  of  our  time 
prohibiting  importation  when  wheat  was  under  80s.,  and 
Sir  Eobert  Peel's  sliding  scale  coouiencing  at  628.,  and 
running  up  to  73s.  The  6s.  8d.  of  Edward  lY.'s  time  being 
equal  to  nearly  70s.  of  ours.    In  Scotfaud  agrioukare^ 
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from  the  same  causes,  was  equally  low  in  oonditioD,  and  all 
.andholders  were  by  law  compelled  to  sow  a  oertain  quan- 
titj  of  grain  of  different  kinds,  under  a  penalty  of  10s., 
equal  to  £5  now ;  and  every  labourer  was  expected  to  dig 
a  square  of  seyen  feet  every  day,  or  contribute  ha^fan  ox 
to  drfiwiDg  the  plough. 

As  pastures  were  inclosed,  greater  attention  wiis  paid  to 
the  Ijreedmg  of  cattle  and  eheep,  but  the  sowing  of  grasses 
and  the  manuring  <)f  the  knd  were  yet  unknown,  Henry  YI. 
brought  over  Jobn  de  Soheidame  and  Bixty  men  from 
Holland,  to  instruct  hiB  Bubjects  in  the  manufacture  of  salt, 
md  having  failed  to  procure  supplies  of  the  preoioiu  metal 
Dy  alehjmy,  the  game  monareh  brought  over  from  Bohemia, 
Austria,  and  Hungary,  upwards  of  thirty  skilful  miners 
to  work  the  royal  mines,  and  to  instruct  his  eubjeote  in 
thii  art* 


brick  in  their  oonstraclion.  Bricks,  though  introduced  into 
Britain  by  the  Bomans,  had  gone  almost  out  of  use  till  the 
reign  of  Bichard  II. ;  now  they  were  in  such  favour  that  the 
castles  of  Tattershall,  Hurstmonceaux,  and  Oaistor  were 
built  chiefly  of  them,  as  Thombury  Oastle  was  in  the  next 
iMiifitdT'.  H<ttieai6liOtttiir,  inBossQix,  tliur  eiMwrfai  1448  on 
the  plan  of  Porchester  Oastle.  It  was  a  stupendous  build- 
ing, of  which  the  ruins  nOw  remain,  forming  a  regular 
parellelogr&m  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  square,  flanked 
by  seventeen  octagon  towers,  and  with  a  fine  machico- 
lated  gateway  forming  the  keep.  TattershaU,  in  Linoohn- 
shire^  built  in  1455,  is  erected  in  the  style  of  the  ancient 
keep,  a  huge  square  tower  with  polygonal  turrets  at  the 
angles.  Gaistor,  in  Norfolk,  erected  about  1450,  was 
remarkable  for  two  very  large,  circular  brick  towers  at  the 
northern  angle,  one  of  which  remains. 


Gatehouse  pi  Um  Priory  At  Mont4c<ii«|  Somervetahvre. 


ARCHltlCTUltl,    MILCTARY,    BCCLESIASTIOAL,   A5D   DOHBSTIO. 

The  castles  erected  during  thi^  period  are  few.  The  wars 
of  the  Hoses  brought  the  force  of  cannon  aud  gunpowder 
against  the  massive  old  erections  of  the  barons  of  past 
ageSr  and  many  a  terrible  strongbold  was  demolished. 
But  there  was,  from  the  commencement  of  these  wars,  little 
leisure  for  rebuilding^  or  for  huildbg  new  ones.  The  pro- 
prietors, for  the  most  part,  were  killed  or  reduced  to  ruin, 
aud  the  workmen  shared  the  eamc  fate,  so  that  labour 
became  too  scarce  and  dear  for  ^uch  great  undertaking?. 
Scotland  was  ftffeeted  by  similar  cironmstances. 

The  castles  of  this  period  bear  unmistakable  traces  of 
the  perpendicular  style,  which  was  prevalent  In  the  eccle- 
Biastical  architecture  of  the  age.  Windsor,  that  portion 
of  it  built  by  William  of  Wykcbaine,  though  much 
altered,  retains  sotno  marked  end  good  features  of  this 
txgii.  The  exterior  of  Tatter.^hall  Caetle,  in  Lmoolnshire, 
remains  nearly  unaltered.  All  the  castles  of  this  time 
blend  more  or  less  of  the  domestic  character,  and 
tendmg  towards  that  style  which  prevailed  in  the  next 
^ntury  under  the  name  of  Tudor.  Another  great  change 
in  the  castellated  architecture  of  this  period  was  the  use  of 


Gatehooie  at  HefaniBgham,  Suffolk. 


But  the  casties  aod  the  mansions  of  this  period  possessed 
frequently  so  many  features  and  qualities  in  common,  that 
some  of  them  are  actual  hybrids,  the  uniting  links  of  the 
two  kinds  of  houses.  They  had  alike  towers,  battlements,  and 
moats,  and  the  chief  ^mrtmehts  looked  into  the  interior 
quadrangle  as  the  safest.  Oxburgh  HaH,  in  Norfelk,  is 
one  of  this  mixed  class.  Tjhongh  called  a  hall  it  is  moated, 
and  has  a  massive  gateway  of  a  remarkable  altitude. 
BagUm  Oastle,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.,  has  more  of 
the  true  castellated  style;  Warwick  and  Witidsor,  more  of  the 
union  of  the  two  styles.  At  the  same  time,  such  castles  as 
had  their  gateways  battered  down  and  rebuilt  mt  this  period, 
present  in  them  all  the  older  characteristics  of  castelUited 
buildings.  Such  is  the  gateway  of  Oarisbrook  Oastle,  built 
in  Edward  lY.'s  reign,  and  the  west  gate  of  Oanterbury, 
built  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  which 
retain  the  stem  old  cuouUr  towem  li^^lited  only  by  mere 
loopholes  and  ailleU* 

BCCLBSUSTICAL  ABOBITXCTUllB. 

The  style  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  previullng  throogh 
this  century,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  next,  is  that  called 
the  Perpendicular.    It  appears  to  have  commenced  about 
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1377,  or  at  Uio  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
just  twenty  years  prior  to  this  century;  and  it  terminated 
at  the  Reformation,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.    The 


architecture,  often  called  Gk>thic,  but  more  properly  Chris  - 
tian,  had  been  progressing  and  perfecting  itself.  The 
Saxon  princes  and'  prelates,  evidently  copying  the  Grecian 


Bed  Mount  Chapel,  at  Lynn,  Norfolk.  (See  page  57.) 


Beformatioa  was  anything  bat  a  reformation  in  architec- 
tote.  That  great  oonynlsion  broke  up  the  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  daring  which,  from  the  first  introduction 
of  Chrititianity  into  this  island,  this  peculiar  character  of 


in  their  columtis,  but  adding  curres  and  ornaments  nn- 
known  to  the  Greeks,  and  introducing  principles  of  pliancy, 
and  of  long  and  lofty  aisles,  from  the  suggestions  of  the 
forests,  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  wander,  and 
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tho  liaden  groves  whioh  thej  planted,  originated  a  new 
school  of  arehiteoture,  in  many  partioolars  far  exoeeding 
that  of  the  classic  nations.  No  church  took  up  and  per- 
petuated this  noble  Christian  architectore  more  cordially 
and  more  inspiredly  than  the  Oatholic.  Over  the  \9h0le  of 
Europe,  wherever  the  Boman  dmrdk  pzvfailed,  k  ereofted 
its  churches  and  monasteries  in  a  spiril  of  unrivalled 
grandeur  and  beaotj*  Li  avohtteoturek  lit  imisiQ^  and  in 
painting,  it  acquitted  itself  royally  towacda  the  public, 
however  it  might  fail  in  i^irit,  in  dook]iie»  or  in  discipline. 
The  remains  of  punted.  irmdows»  to  say  nothing  of  the 
productions  of  such  mem  ai»  Baphaal,  Michael  Angelo, 
Ouido,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  drew  their  inspiration 
from  the  devotions  of  that  ohnsoh,  are  sufficient  to  excite 
our  highest  admiration ;  and  the  sublime  anthems  which 
resounded  through  their  august  and  poetical  temples, 
through  what  are  called  the  dark  ages,  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  enchain  the  imagination  of  minds  not  deeply  re- 
flective or  profoundly  informed. 

In  every  country  we  find,  moreover,  a  different  style  in 
all  these  arts — musio,  pai):iting,  and  architecture ;  demon- 
strating the  exuberance  of  genius  turned  into  these  channels, 
during  long  centuries,  when  all  others  except  warfare 
seemed  doded.  Our  own  country  had  its  distinctive  style 
in  these  matters,  and  m  architecture  this  Perpendicular 
style  was  the  last  During  its  later  period  it  considerably 
deteriorated,  and  with  ^e  Reformation  it  went  out.  In 
England  sufficient  power  and  property  were  left  to  the 
Anglican  church  to  enable  it  to  preserve  the  majority  of 
its  churches,  and  many  of  its  conventual  buildings :  in 
Scotland  the  destruction  was  more  terrible.  There  public 
opinion  took  a  great  leap  from  Oatholioism  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  stemnesa  of  the  school  of  John  Enox  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  hia  celebrated  sermon  at  Perth,  in  which 
,  he  told  his  congregation  that  to  effectually  drive  away  the 
rooks  they  must  pull  out  their  nests,  almost  every  convent 
and  cathedral,  ezoept  that  of  Glasgow,  was  reduced  to  a 
ruin. 

Of  the  Perpendioular  style  we  have  many  churches 
throughout  the  country,  and  still  more  into  which  it  has 
been  more  or  less  introduced  into  those  of  earlier  date 
in  repairs  and  restorations.  Every  county,  and  almost 
every  parish,  can  show  us  specimens  of  this  style,  if  it  be 
only  in  a  window,  a  porch,  or  a  buttress.  Bickman  is  of 
opinion  that  full  half  the  windows  in  English  edifices  over 
the  kingdom  are  of  this  style.  Whilst  our  neighbours  on 
the  Oontinent  were  indulging  themselves  in  the  flamboyant 
style,  and  loading  their  churches  with  the  most  exuberant 
ornament,  aa  in  the  splendid  cathedrals  of  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  our  ancestors  were  enamoured  of  this  new  and 
more  chaste  style.  There  are  writers  who  regard  the  per* 
pendicular  lines  of  this  style  as  an  evidence  of  a  decline 
in  the  art.  We  cannot  accord  in  that  opinion.  The 
straight,  continaous  muUions  of  the  perpendicular  are — 
combined  with  the  rbh  and  abundant  ornaments  of  other 
portions  of  the  boildings,  aa  tha  spaodrils  enriched  with 
shields,  tha  finelyMiBOttght  sad  loaein^  aaaopilBi^  auk 
crocketed  finials,  the  canopied  buttresses,  the  groined  roofs 
and  fan-tracery  of  ceilings — a  pleasure  to  the  eye,  when 
chastely  and  richly  designed. 
.  They  are  the  windows  of  this  style  whicli  at  once  catch 
the  observation  of  the  spectator.  The  mullions,  running 
through  from  bottom  to  top,  give  you,  instead  of  the  flow- 


ing tracery  of  the  decorated  style,  a  simple  and  somewhat 
stiff  heading ;  but  the  stiffness  is  in  most  windows  relieyed 
by  the  heading  of  each  individual  section  being  cospated. 


Window  of  Crosby  Hall,  London. 

and  the  upper  portions  of  the  window  presenting  frequent 
variations,  as  in  the  grand  western  window  of  Winchester 
Cathedral.  Some  of  these  windows,  with  their  cinque - 
foils  and  quatrefoils,  approach  even  to  the  decorative. 
Amongst  the  finest  windows  of  this  kind  are  those  of  St. 
George's,  Windsor,  of  four  lights  ;  the  clerestory  windows 
of  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  of  five.  The  east  window 
of  York  Cathedral  is  of  superb  proportions.  The  window 
of  the  Beauohamp  Chapel,  Warwick,  is  extremely  rich  and 
peculiar  in  its  character.  Those  of  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Bath  have  the  mullions  alternating,  by  the  perpendicular 
line  being  continued  from  the  centre  of  eaok  arch  be- 
neath it. 

The  mullions  in  this  style  are  crossed  at  ri^t  angles 
by  transoms,  converting  the  whole  window  into  a  series  of 
pannels;  for  pannelling  in  the  perpendioular  style  is 
one  of  its  chief  characteristics,  being  carried  out  on  walls, 
doors,  and,  in  many  cases,  even  roofs  and oeilingB»  Take 
away  the  arched  head  of  a  window,  and  you  oonTWt  it  at 
OBM  into  a  square  Elizabethan  one. 

Every  portion  of  a  perpendicular  building  has  its 
essential  characteristics :  its  piers,  its  buttresses,  its 
niches,  its  roofs,  porches,  batUements,  and  ornaments, 
which  we  cannot  enumerate  here.  They  must  bo  studied 
for  themselves.    We  can  only  point  out  one  or  two  promi* 

nent  examples.  f^  ^^  ^^  ^^|  r> 
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Many  of  the  buildings  of  this  style  are  adorned  with 
flying  buttresses,  whioh  are  ofben  pierced,  and  rich  in 
tracery,  as  those  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel.  The  pro- 
jection of  the  buttresses  in  King's  Chapel,  Cambridge,  is 
so  great  that  chapels  are  built  between  them.  Many  of 
these  buttresses  are  very  rich  with  statuary  niches  and 
wrought  canopies.  Pinnacles  are  used  profusely  in  this 
style ;  but  in  St.  George's,  Windsor,  and  the  Beauchamp 
Chapel,  Warwick,  the  buttresses  run  up,  and  finish  square. 


Buttress  of  Beaacbamp  CbapeL 

Ponnening,  as  we  have  md,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  4>f  the  perpendicular  style.  This  is  carried  to 
such  extent  in  most  of  the  richly  ornamented  buildings, 
that  it  covers  walls,  windows,  roofs ;  for  the  doors  and 
windows  are  only  pierced  pannek.  St.  George's,  Windsor, 
is  a  fine  example  of  this ;  but  still  finer  is  Henry  the 
Sorenth'B  Ohapel,  which,  within  and  without,  is  almost 
covered  with  pannelling.  King's  College  Ohapel,  Cam- 
bridge, is  another  remarkable  example,  wliich  is  all  pan- 
nelled,  exoe|it  tihe  floor.  The  roof  of  this  chapel  is  one  of 
the  richest  speoimenB  *of  the  fan-tracery  in  the  kingdom. 
Amongst  the  most  graceful  ornaments  of  this  style  are  the 
angels  introduced  into  cornices,  and  as  supporters  of 
shields,  and  corbels  for  roof-beams,  rich  foliated  crockets, 
and  flowers  exquisitely  worked,  conflpiouous  amongst  them 
being  the  Tudor  flower. 

Some  of  the  finest  steeples  in  the  country  belong  to  this 


style.  First  and  foremost  stands  the  unrivalled  open-work 
tower  of  St.  Nicholas's,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  This  forms 
a  splendid  crown  in  the  air,  composed  of  four  %ing  but* 
tresses,  springing  from  the  base  of  octagonal  turrets,  and  , 
bearing  at  their  intersection  an  elegant  lantern,  crowned 
with  a  spire.  From  this  have  been  copied  that  of  St.  Giles's, 
Edinburgh,  that  of  the  church  at  Linlithgow,  and  the  col- 
lege tower  of  Aberdeen.  Boston,  Derby,  Taunton,  Bon- 
caster,  Coventry,  York,  and  Oanterbuzj  boast  noble  steeplea 
of  this  style. 

The  arches  of  the  perpendicular  are  various ;  but  none  are 
80  common  as  the  flat,  four-centred  arch.  This  in  doors,  and 
in  windows  also,  is  generally  enclosed  by  a  square  plane 
of  decoration,  appearing  as  a  frame,  and  this  mostly 
surmounted  by  a  dripstone ;  the  spandrels  formed  betwixt 
the  arch  and  frame  being  generally  filled  by  armorial 
shields,  or  ornamental  tracery.  In  some  doorways  there 
is  an  excess  of  ornament.  The  decorative  style  in  this 
country,  or  the  florid  abroad,  has  nothing  richer. 
Every  part  is  covered  with  canopy-work,  flowers,  heraldic 
emblems,  and  emblazoned  shields.  Such  is  the  doorway 
of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge ;  and  such  are  the 
chapels  of  Henry  T.  and  Henry  Yll.  at  Westmins|;er. 

The  groined  roofs  of  the  perpendicular  stylo  are  noble, 
and  often  profusely  ornamented.  The  intersections  of  the 
ribs  of  these  groined  roofs  are  often  shields  richly  em- 
blazoned in  their  proper  colours.  The  vaulted  roof  of  the 
cloisters  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  studded  with  above 
eight  hundred  shields,  of  Mngs  and  other  benefactors ; 
and  the  whole  presents  a  perfect  blaze  of  splendour.  Some 
of  these  groined  roofs  are  adorned  with  a  ramification  of 
ribs,  running  out  in  a  .fan-shape,  circumscribed  by  a 
quarter  or  half-circle  rib,  the  intervals  filled  up  with  orna- 
ment. The  cloisters  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  present, 
perhaps,  the  first  specimen  of  the  fan-tracery  roof;  and 
after  that  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  Henry  thg 
Seventh's  Chapel,  and  the  Abbey  Church  at  Bath.  The 
Bed  Mount  Chapel  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  is  a  unique  and 
very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  perpendicular,  not  only 
having  a  richly  ornamental  Toof  of  this  kind,  but,  though 
much  injured  by  time,  displaying  in  every  part  of  it  design 
and  workmanship  equally  exquisite.  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel  and  the  Divinity  School  at  Oxford  have  pendents 
which  come  down  as  low  as  the  springing- line  of  the  fans. 

A  simpler  roof,  but  antiquely  impressive  in  its  appear- 
ance, 18  the  open  one — that  is,  open  to  the  roof  framing. 
Here,  as  aU  is  bare  to  the  eye,  the  whole  framework  of 
beams  and  rafters  has  been  constructed  for  effect.  The 
wood-wook  forms  arches,  pendents,  and  pierced  pannels  of 
various  form  and  ornament.  Such  are  the  roofs  of  West- 
minster Hall,  Crosby  HaU,  in  Bishopsgate,  Eltham 
Palace,  the  college  of  Christ  Ohurch,  Oxford,  and  many 
an  old  baronial  hall  and  church  throughout  the  country. 

Specimens  of  this  style  of  architecture  in  whole  or  in 
part  will  meet  the  reader  in  every  part  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Seotland ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  an 
especial  and  exclusively  English  style,  no  other  country 
possessing  it.  In  Seotland  Melrose  Abbey  and  Boslyn 
Chapel  present  fine  specimens  of  the  perpendicular,  the 
latter  one  displaying  some  singular  variations,  the  work  of 
foreign  artists. 

When  we  descend  from  the  military  castle  to  more  do- 
mestic architecture,  we  find  the  laigo  houses  of  the  gentry 
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or  nobility,  though  totally  iooapable  of  resisting  cannon, 
yet  frequently  battlemented,  flanked  with  turrets,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  ii^^odod  moat.     The  large  houses  of  this 


St«irca:e  at  Charlton  House,  Kent 

period  were  generally  built  round  one  or  two  quadrangles. 
These  buildings  often  possessed  a  great  variety  of  exterior 
detail :  a  great  arched  gateway  with  the  armorial  escutcheon 
above  it;  projections,  recesses,  tall  chimneys,  flanking  but* 
tresses,  handsome  oriel  windows,  and  pointed  gables,  termi- 
nated by  some  animal  belonging  to  the  emblazonry  of  the 
family.  They  were  commonly  adorned  with  fanes,  in  the 
^orm  of  the  military  banner  of  the  chief, 
duly  emblazoned  in  proper  colours. 
Within,  the  great  hall,  with  its  open 
groined  roof,  the  kitchen,  aud  the  but- 
tery, cut  the  principal  figure.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall  was  the  dais  or 
raised  part,  on  which  stood  the  table  of 
the  lord  and  his  immediate  family  or 
particular  guests ;  and  below  the  great 
salt-oellar  sat  the  remainder  of  the 
establishment.  At  the  lower  end  was 
commonly  a  music  gallery.  The  fire  was 
still  frequently  in  the  centre  of  the  hall, 
and  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  permit  the 
smoke  to  escape,  as  at  Pcnshnrst,  where 
the  front  of  the  music  gallery  is  true 
perpendicular.  In  other  houses  there 
were  large  open  fireplaces,  the  mantel- 
pieces of  which  were  frequently  richly 
carved  with  the  armorial  shields  of  the 
family.  The  floors  were  still  strewn  with 
fresh  rushes  instead  of  a  carpet,  as  we 
have  shown  queen  Elisabeth  Wydville  in 
her  trouble  "  sitting  low  on  the  rushes,"  in  the  Sanctuary. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  arras,  which  clothed  them  and  at 
the  same  time  kept  out  oold  draughts.  Plaster  ceilings  were 


yet  unknown.  The  greater  portion  of  those  houses,  however, 
was  required  for  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  namcrous 
retainers. 


Fireplace  at  Charlton  House,  Kent. 

In  the  humbler  halls,  granges,  and  form  bouses,  the 
same  plan  of  building  round  a  quadrangle,  was  mostly 
adhered  to,  and  a  great  number  of  such  houses  were  of 
framed  timber,  with  ornamental  gables  and  porches,  and 
displaying  much  carving.  Great  Chatfield  manor-house 
in  Wiltshire,   Harlaxton,  in    Lincolnshire,    Hclminghoxn 


Bay  Window  at  Speke  HalL 

Hall,  Norfolk,  Moreton  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  and  probablj 
some  of  the  framed  timber  houses  of  Lancashire,  as  the 
Hall-in-the-Wood.    Smithell's,  Speke^all,  ^o^in  whole, 
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or  in  part,  date  from  this  period.    Ockweirs,  in  Berkshire, 
IB  another  of  the  fine  old  timber  houses  of  this  era. 

In  the  towns  the  houses  were  also  chiefly  of  wood. 
The  streets  were  extremely  narrow,  and  the  upper  stories 
of  the  houses  projected  oyer  the  lower  ones,  so  that  yon 
might  almost  shake  hands  out  of  the  third  or  fourth  story 
windows.  This  was  the  oause  of  such  frequent  fires  as  occur- 
red in  London.  Many  of  Hie  small  houses  in  these  narrow 
streets  were  adorned  with  abundance  of  carving. 
The  houses  or  inns  of  the  great  barons,  prelates,  and 
abbots,  were  extensive,  and  surrounded  inner  courts. 
Here,  during  parliament,  and  on  other  great  occasions, 
the  owners  came  with  their  vast  retinues.  We  are  told 
that  the  duke  of  York  lodged  with  four  hundred  men  in 
Baynard's  Oastle,  in  1457.  The  earl  of  Warwick  had  his 
house  in  Warwick  Lane,  still  called  after  it,  where  he 
could  lodge  eight  hundred  men.  At  another  house  of  his 
called  the  Herber,  meaning  an  inn,  the  earl  of  Salisbury, 
his  father,  lodged  wi&  five  hundred  men.  Still  more 
extensive  must  have  been  the   abides   of   the   earls  of 


took  place  at  the  Reformation,  sufficient  yet  remains  to 
warrant  us  in  the  belief  that  the  fifteenth  surpassed  every 
prior  century  in  its  sculpture.  The  very  opposition 
which  the  Wyoliffites  had  raised  to  the  worship  and  even 
existence  of  images,  seems  to  have  stimulated  the  diiurch 
only  the  more  to  put  forth  its  strength  in  this  direction. 
Sculptors,  both  foreign  and  English,  tiierefore,  received 
the  highest  encouragement,  and  were  in  the  fullest  employ. 
The  few  statues  which  yet  remain  in  niches,  on  the  outside 
of  our  cathedrals,  especially  those  on  the  west  end  of  the 
cathedral  of  Wells,  though  probably  not  the  best  work  of 
the  artists,  are  decided  proofs  of  their  ability.  The 
e£Bgie8  of  knights  and  ladies  extended  on  their  altar 
tombs,  received  great  damage  with  the  rest  of  the  eccle- 
siastical art,  from  the  misguided  seal  of  the  reformers,  yet 
many  such  remain  of  great  beauty,  and  the  chantries, 
"which  were  in  this  century  erected  over  the  tombs  of 
great  prelates,  are  of  the  most  exquisite  design  and  work- 
manship.. Such  are  those  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  of 
bishops  Wykeham,  Beaufort,    and  Waynfletc.      That  of 


SmithelPs  Hall,  Lancashire 

Exeter  and  Northumberland,  who  occasionally  brocight 
retinues  of  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  The  sites  of  these  great  hops^s  are  y^t  known,  and 
bear  the  i^ames  of  their  ancient  owners,  but  the  buildings 
themselves  have  long  vanished.  The  great  houses  of 
Sootland  still  kept  up  the  show  of  feudal  strength  and 
capability  of  defence.  The  Peels,  or  Border  towers,  yet 
bear  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  stout  fortification  in  those 
times.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  devastation  made 
amongit  private  dwellmgs  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  from  the 
statement  of  John  Rous,  the  Warwick  antiquary,  who  says 
that  no  fewer  than  sixty  village^,  some  of  them  large  and 
populous,  with  churches  and  manor-houses,  had  been  de- 
stroyed within  twelve  miles  of  that  city.  From  all  that  we  can 
learn,  the  common  people  of  this  age  were  but  indifferently 
lodged,  and  the  mansions  of  the  great  were  more  stately 
than  comfortable. 

SOULPtURB,   PAINTINQ,   OILDIHO,   AND    ILLUMINATION. 

Though  such  extensive  deetroction  of  the  atatuary  which 
adorned  both  the  exterior  and  interior  of  our  (lurches 


Staircase  leading  u  lUc  Cliapd,  Smitheira  HalL 

bishop  Beaufort  in  particular,  is  a  mass  of  Portland  'stone, 
oarved  like  the  finest  ivory,  and  is  a  most  gorgeous  speci- 
men of  a  tomb  of  the  perpendicular  period.  Henry  y.*B 
chantry,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  the  only  one  erected  in 
this  period  te  royalty,  and  it  is  a  monument  of  high  honour 
to  the  age. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  artists  of  this  era  are  pre- 
served. Thomas  Oolyn,  -  Thomas  Holewell,  and  Thomas 
Poppehowe,  executed,  carried  over,  and  erected  in  Nantes, 
in  1408,  the  alabaster  tomb  of  the  duke  of  Brittany.  Of 
the  five  artists  who  executed  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Richard, 
<earl  pf  Warwick,  in  the  Beauchamp  Ohapel,  four  were 
English,  and  the  fifth,  was  a  Dutch  goldsmith.  Besides 
the  ^eat  image  of  the  earl,  there  were  thirty-two  images 
on  this  monument.  These  were  all  cast  by  William  Austin, 
a  founder  of  London,  clearly  a  great  genius,  on  the  finest 
latten  (brass),  and  gilded  by  Bartholomew  Lambespting, 
the  Dutch  goldsmith.  The  monument  and  the  superb 
ohi^  in  which  it  stands  cost  £2,481  4s.  7d.,  equivalent  to 
£24,800  now. 

Most  of  the  monumental  brasses  which  abound  in  our 
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churches,  were  the  work  of  this  period.  There  are  some  of 
much  older  date,  but  during  this  century  they  were  mul- 
tiplied everywhere,  and  afforded  great  scope  for  the  talents 
of  founders,  engra?ers,  and  cnamellers. 

In. -punting,  the  age  does  not  appear  to  have  equally 
excelleiL  There  were,  unquestionably,  al^undance  of  re- 
ligious pictures  on  the  widls  of  our  churches-:-and  the 
images  themselves  were  painted  and  gilt;  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  existed  artists  who  had  a  true  conception 
of  the  sublimity  of  their  pursuit.  The  painting .  of  .such 
works  was  undertaken  by  the  job,  by  painters  and  stainers. 
John  Prudde,  glazier  in  Westminster,  undertook  to  '/import 
from  beyond  seas  glass  of  the  finest  colours,  blue,  yellow, 
red,  purple,  sanguine,  and  violet,*'  and  with  it  glaze  the 
windows  of  the  Beauchamp  Ohapel.  Brentwood,  a  stainer 
of  London,  was  to  paint  the  west  wall  of  the  chapel  "with 
nil  manner  of  devices  and  imagery;"  and  Christian  OoU- 
bume,  painter  of  London,  vras  to  '*  paint  the  images  in  the 
finest  oil  colours.*'  The  great  earl  of  Warwick  bargained 
with  his  tailor  to  paint  the  scenes  of  his  embassy  to 
France,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  £1  8s.  6d.  The  "  Dance 
of  Death,"  so  common  on  the  continent  in  churches  and 
churchyards,  made  also  so  famous  by  Holbein,  was  copied 
from  the  cloister  of  the  Innocents  in  Paris,  and  painted  on 
the  walls  of  the  cloister  of  St.  Paul's.  It  was  a  specimen  of 
the  portrait  painting  of  the  age,  for  it  contained  the  portraits 
of  actual  persons,  in  different  ranks  of  life,  in  their  proper 
dresses.  The  portraits  of  our  kings,  queens,  and  celebrated 
characters,  done  at  this  time,  are  of  inferior  merit. 

Gilding  was  in  great  request,  not  only  for  ornamenting 
churches  and  their  monuments,  but  for  domestic  use,  the 
precious  metals  being  very  scarce,  and  therefore  copper  and 
brass  articles  were  very  commonly  silvered  or  gUt.  But 
it  was  in  the  illumination  of  manuscripts  that  the  artistic 
genius  of  the  time  was,  more  than  almost  in  any  other 
department,  displayed.  The  colours  used  are  deemed 
inferior  in  splendour  to  those  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, but  they  are  superior  in  drawing  and  power  of 
expression.  The  terror  depicted  in  the  faces  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick's  sailors  in  expectation  of  shipwreck,  and  the 
grief  in  those  who  witnessed  his  death,  are  evidences  of 
the  hand  of  a  master.  Many  of  the  portraits  of  the  leading 
characters  of  the  age  are  to  be  found  in  these  illuminations ; 
and  they  afford  us  the  most  lively  views  of  thie  persons  and 
dresses  of  our  ancestors  of  that  day— their  arms,  ships, 
houses,  furniture,  manners,  and  employments.'  But  the  art 
of  printing  was  already  in  existence,  and  before  it  the 
beautiful  art  of  illumination  fell  and  died  out. 

POBTRT. 

If  all  the  authors  of  this  century  who  wrote  in  verse  had 
heen  poets,  no  age  could  have  been  more  brilliantly 
poeticiU,  but  in  truth  its  genuine  poets  were  very  few.  Of 
the  seventy  poets  enumerated  by  Bitson,  we  can  only 
select  three  who  deserve  a  mention.  These  are  James  I. 
of  Scotland,  Occleve,  and  Lydgate.  James  I.  was  a  man 
of  remarkably  earnest  and  independent  mind.  He  seems 
to  have  overflowed  with  genius  on  all  sides.  The  writers 
of  his  time  celebrate  his  skill  in  architecture,  gardening, 
and  painting.  Of  these  we  have  no  remains,  but  we  know 
that  in  government  he  was  a  gr^at  reformer ;  and  in  poetry, 
his  King's  Quair,  or  Book,  is  a  poem  which  is  still  read 
with  equal  admiration  and  pleasure.    It  consists  of  six 


cantos,  containing  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  stanzas 
of  seven  lines  each.  It  was  written  as  the  story  of  his 
courtship  of  Jane  Beaufort,  who  was  afterwards  his  qae^ 
He  describes  his  first  seeing  her  from  his  window  at  Wind- 
sor, as  she  tended  a  little  garden  there.  A  single  sttnu 
relating  this  first  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  lady  Beaaf(^, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  poetic  language  of  the  times  :^ 

Aad  therewith  keit  I  doim  mjn  tiye  agesme^ 
Qure  as  I  mv  walkynffe  under  the  lonre^ 

Fall  lecretely,  nev  enmjn  her  to  pl^jne, 
The  fStOreet  or  the  flrescheft  yonng  flonre 
That  ever  I  mv,  methonght,  before  that  houre. 

For  qwhlch  lodajne  abate,  anon  astert 
The  blade  of  all  mj  body  to  my  hert 

;  Two  other  poems  have  been  attributed  to  James, 
••  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,"  and  *' Peebles  to  the  Play;" 
but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  should  be  assigned  to 
James  Y.,  who  wrote  "The  Ghiberlunxie  Man,"  and  the 
"Jolly  Beggar,'*  poems  of  the  same  humorous  and  popular 
character.  If  the  "  £ing*8  Quair,"  however,  only  can  be 
authentically  assigned  to  him,  it  stamps  James  I.  as  the 
great  poet  of  that  age,  and  as  the  greatest  from  Ghanoer  to 
Spencer,  that  is,  from  the  time  of  Henry  Y.  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

The  merit  of  Occleve  is  not  of  that  quality  that  it  seed 
detain  the  reader.  He  wrote  much,  but  without  much 
power  or  originality.  Lydgate  was  a  monk  of  Bury,  and 
wrote  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but  his  four  chief 
poems  are,  "The  Lyfe  of  our  Lady,"  "  The  Fall  of  Princes," 
"  The  Siege  of  Thebes,"  and  "  The  Destruction  of  Troy." 
Lydgate  is  most  at  home  in  description,  and  most  defioieBt  in 
invention.  He  is  rather  a  learned  man  than  a  poet,  and 
many  of  those  which  he  calls  his  poems  are  scarcely  more  than 
translations  from  Latin  authors.  Wethamstede,  the  learned 
abbot  of  St.  Albans,  employed  him  to  translate  into  English 
the  legend  of  the  patron  s^t  of  his  abbey,  and  paid  him 
for  the  translating,  writing,  and  illumination,  one  hondred 
shillings.  Lydgate  died  in  his  monastery  at  an  advanced 
age,  never  having  obtained  any  preferment  through  his 
learning  or  productions.  In  all  these  early  ages  there  was 
a  class  of  writers,  the  ballad  poets,  who  seem  never  to  have 
had  the  power,  or  perhc^  the  ambition,  to  attach  their 
names  to  their  effusions,  which  were  sung  by  the  people, 
and  were*  only  collected  and  made  known  to  us  by  bishop 
Percy  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  "Beliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry,"  and  in  the  "  Border  Minstrelsy."  Yet 
many  of  these' are  lyrics  of  the  highest  vigour  and  geniosi 
such  OS  *"  Chevy  Ohace,"  "  Sir  Andrew  Barton,"  "The 
Nutbrown  Maid,"  and  the  "  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  the  latter 
written  in  this  century,  and  by  the  "  Cruel  Uncle  "  mean- 
ing Richard  IIL  Most  of  these  nameless  ballads  were 
probably  the  productions  of  the  class  of  professed  minstrek 
who  attended  the  courts  and  houses  of  the  great,  who  had 
bands  of  them  regularly  retained,  or  who  wandered  firom 
town  to  town  and  sang  to  amuse  the  people.  They  were  at 
the  same  time  musicians  on  various  instruments. 

Music  made  considerable  progress  in  this  age.  Henry 
Y.  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  it,  and  not  only  played  well 
himself  on  the  harp,  but  had  a  r^ular  military  band 
attending  him  in  France,  consisting  of  ten  clarions  and 
other  instruments,  which  played  an  hour  every  morning 
and  evening  at  his  head-quarters.  Church  music  was 
carefully  taught  at  the  universities.  It  was  one  of  the 
four  sciences  of  the  quadrium,  aifd^wuL^  .means  of  pro- 
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motion  in  the  ohorch  and  colleges.  Thomas  Saintwix, 
doctor  of  music,  was  made  the  provost  of  King's  OoUege, 
Cambridge,  by  its  founder  Henry  YI.    Oounterpoint,  an 


poet,  and  to  hare  introduced  a  pUuntiTe  but  touching  style 
of  modulation,  which  was  imitated  by  Oarlo  Gesualdo, 
prince  of  Yenosa,  who  diffused  it  amongst  his  countrymen. 


''^At/iAihtK/ 


Amusements  of  People  of  Rank.    15th  century.    Harl.  MS.  4,425. 


English  discovery,  was  now  added  to  the  melody  or  plain 
chant  of  the  ancient  church ;  and  the  example  of  Henry  Y« 


Organ  of  the  14th  century.    MS.  175,  Imp.  Lib.  of  Paris. 

of  England,  and  of  the  first  and  third  James  of  Scotland, 
promoted  the  study  of  the  art  amongst  the  laity.  James  I. 
is  said  to  have  been  as  ezqoisito  a  musician  as  he  was  a 
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Perhaps  the  plaintive  character  of  Scottish  ballad  music 
may  be  partly  derived  from  James. 


ART    OF  WAR. 


The  deadly  arts  of  destruction  were  more  practised 
during  this  century  than  all  others.  First  the  English 
turned  their  arms  against  the  Freneh,  and  then  against  each 


Cannon  of  the  15th  century.    MS.  Beg.  14  £.  ir. 

ether,  and  though  many  of  their  armies  were  hastily  raised, 
and,  therefore,  ill-disciplined,  they  not  only  showed  their 
accustomed  bravery,  but  many  advances  were  made  in  the 
manner  of  raising,  forming,  paying,  and  disciplining 
troops,  as  well  as  in  the  modes  of  attacking  towns  and 
fortifications.  Henry  Y.  was  a  consummato  mastov  in 
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this  his  faToarite  art,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  first  of  oar 
kings  who  introdaced  a  scheme  of  superior  discipline, 
teaching  his  troops  to  march  in  straight  lines  at  proper 
distances,  with  a  steady,  measured  pace ;  to  adranoe, 
attack,  halt,  or  fall  back  without  breaking,  or  getting  into 
confusion.  This,  combined  with  his  mode  of  employing 
his  archers,  which  we  have  described  in  the  account  of 
his  battles,  gave  him  an  inyincible  superiority  oyer  his 
enemies* 


because  the  new  enes  were  too  imperfect,  and  too  difficult 
of  locomotion  to  supersede  them.  The  cannons,  though 
often  of  immense  bore  and  weight,  throwii^  balls  of  from 
one  to  five  hundred  weight,  were,  for  the  most  part,  without 
carriages,  and,  therefore,  difficult  and  tardy  in  their  opera- 
tions. The  Scotch  were  the  first  to  anticipate  the  modem 
gun-carriage,  by  what  they  called  their  "  carts  of  war,'*  which 
carried  two  guns  each,  while  many  of  the  guns  of  the 
English  required  fifty  horses  to  drag  them.     They  had, 


fland-Gnn.    Beign  of  Edward  lY.    HB.  B«g.  15  E.  ir. 

As  the  feudal  system  decayed,  the  kings  of  England  no 
longer  depended  on  their  Wons  appearing  in  the  field 
with  their  yassals,  but  they  bargained  with  difEirent  leaders 
to  furnish  men  at  stated  prioes,  which,  as  we  have  shown, 
were  high.  It  was  only  in  esMS  of  rebellion  «id  inlesliiie 
struggle,  that  they  summoiMd  ail  .tiiair  mlUtery  tenants  to 
raise  the  people  in  mass,  aad  the  (MuuowiMMonws  weiaisiaed 
to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  all  the  prinoipal  cle^^,  to 
arm  all  their  followers,  lay  and  ckrieal,  and  march  to  the 
royal  standmd.  Wehaveshown  that  they  wtreiliejnttlieri, 
however,  who  were  the  masten  of  the  field,  and  nko  w«m 
all  the  great  battles.  At  Homildim  they  alone  fought,  and 
at  Beai:g^  the  English  were  aHerly  routed,  through  leaving 


SoMio*  hi  a  Floating  Battoiy,  with  Hand-Gnu  flttad  on  Stock. 
From  a  treatise  IM  Re  Mmari,  printed  at  Yerona  fai  1472. 

them  behind.  This  notorious  fact  induced  James  I.  of 
Scotland  to  introduce  and  cultivate  archery  in  his  army, 
but  he  was  out  off  too  soon  to  give  it  permanent  effect. 

The  pictures  of  battles  and  sieges  at  this  period  give  us 
an  odd  medley  of  bows  and  arrows,  eross-bows,  spears, 
eannon,  and  hand -guns.    The  old  weapons  were  not  left  off 


From  an.Engnving  by  I.  ran  Mechlin. 


however,  smaller  g^nns ;  as  cnlverines,  serpentines,  basilisks, 
fowlers,  scorpions,  Ac.  The  culverines  were  a  species  of 
hand-gun  in  general,  fired  from  a  rest,  or  from  the  shoulder. 
The  Swiss  had  10,000  culverines  at  the  famous  battle  of 
Morat.  These  hand-guns  are  said  to  have  been  first  brought 
into  England  by  JBdward  lY.,  on  his  return  from  Flanders 
in  1471.    Shqw  were  also  supplied  with  small  guns. 

OOMMBBOB  AND  SHIPPING. 

The  eommerce  of  England  continued  to  flourish  and  ex- 
tend itself  through  this  century,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles 
and  ruinous  effects  of  almost  perpetual  war.  Our  kings, 
however  warlike  they  might  be,  were  yet  very  sensible  of 
the  advantages  of  commerce,  and  during  this  century  made 
numerous  treaties  in  its  favour.  Henry,  the  historian,  says : 
— "  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  commercial 
treaties  that  were  made  by  tiie  kings  of  England,  with 
almost  all  the  princes  and  states  of  Europe,  in  this  period. 
These  treaties  were  very  necessary  to  restrain  the  piratical 
spirit  that  reigned  in  the  mariners  of  all  nations,  in  those 
times :  but  they  were  very  ill  observed,  and  few  seamen  of 
any  country  could  resist  the  temptation  of  seizing  on  weaker 
vessels,  when  they  fell  in  their  way,  though  belonging  to  a 
friendly  power.  This  occasioned  continual  complaints  of 
the  breach  of  treaties.  No  fewer  than  four  commercial 
treaties,  for  example,  were  concluded  between  France  and 
the  Hanse  Towns  in  the  space  of  three  years,  from  1472  to 
1474,  and  all  to  little  purpose,  and  we  have  copies  of  eighteen 
such  agreements  between  England  and  Flanders,  in  this 
period;  which  is  a  suffioisnt  evidenoe  thai  none  of  them 
were  well  observed." 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  curious,  that,  even  when  two 

countries  were  at  war,  such  was  the  spirit  of\rade,  that  the 

merchants  went  on  trading  whenever  they  could,  just  as  if 

there  was  no  war  at  alL     This  was  the  case  especially 

between  England  and  Flanders.      Our  monarchs  were 

already  ambitious  of  reigning  supreme  masters  of  the  seas  s 

and  this  doctrine  was  as  jealously  urged  upon  them  by  the 

nation.    In  a  rhyming  pamphlet,  written  about  1433,  aad 

to  be  found  in  Hakluyt,  vol.  i.,  p.  167,  the  writer  say^^ 

*<  that  if  the  English  keep  the  seas,  especially  the  mainseaa, 

they  will  compell  all  the  world  to  be  at  peace  with  them. 

and  to  court  theb  friendship. "        f^  r^r^r\]r> 
Dig^zed  by  VnOO^lc 
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Heniy  IV.,  though  harassed  by  the  difficoltiefl  of  a 
usurped  orown,  Btrenoonsl  j  set  himself  to  promote  oommeroe 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  oontinual  depredations  eommitted 
upon  each  other  bj  the  English  and  the  merchants  of  the 
fianse  Towns,  as  well  as  those  of  Prussia  and  Livonia, 
subject  to  the  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order  of  knights. 

Henry  V.  was  as  yictorious  at  sea  as  at  land ;  and  by  his 
fleet,  under  his  brother,  the  great  duke  of  Bedford,  in 
1416,  and  again  in  1417,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  being  his 
admiral,  he  swept  the  seas  of  the  united  fleets  of  France 
and  Genoa,  and  made  himself  complete  master  of  the  ocean 
during  his  time.  This  ascendancy  was  lost  under  the 
disastrous  reign  of  Henry  YL,  but  was  regained  by  Edward 
rv« ;  a  monarch  who,  notwithstanding  his  voluptuous 
character,  was  fully  alive  to  the  vast  benefits  accruing  to  a 


great  extent,  this  evil ;  but  it  is  clear  that  where  the 
exports  of  a  country  exceeded  its  imports,  the  balance  must 
be  remitted  in  cash ;  and  the  commercial  men  were  clever 
enough  to  evade  all  the  laws  of  this  kind.  No  fact  was  so 
notorious  as  that  the  coinage  of  England  abounded  in  all 
the  countries  to  which  she  traded* 

Besides  the  prohibition  of  carrying  out  any  English  coin 
or  even  bullion,  foreign  merchants  were  to  sell  all  the  goods 
they  brought  within  three  months,  but  they  were  not  to 
sell  any  of  them  to  other  merchant  strangers,  and  when 
they  arrived  in  any  English  town  they  were  assigned  to 
particular  hosts,  and  were  to  lodge  nowhere  else.  Yet, 
under  all  these  obstacles,  our  commerce  grew,  and  our  mer- 
chants extended  their  voyages  to  ports  and  countries  which 
they  had  not  hitherto  frequented     In  1413  they  fitted  out 


f^^z.  . 


Ship  of  War  and  Galley  of  the  15th  century     HarL  MSS.  4,374  9 


nation  from  foreign  trade,  and  thought  it  no  dishonour  to 
be,  if  not  a  merchant-prince,  a  prince-merchant.  He  had 
ships  of  his  own,  and  when  they  were  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed in  peaoe,  he  did  not  suffer  them,  as  in  our  day,  to 
rot  in  harbour,  but  freighted  them  with  goods  on  his  own 
account,  and  grew  rich  by  traffic. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  nation  was  not  yet  much 
more  enlightened  as  to  the  real  prinoiples  of  trade  than  it 
was  in  the  previous  century.  The  same  absurd  restrictions 
were  in  force  against  foreign  merchants.  Such  foreign 
merchants  were  required  to  lay  out  all  the  money  received 
Sor  goods  imported  in  English  merchandise.  No  gold  or 
silver  coio,  plate  or  bullion,  was,  on  any  account,  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  kingdom.  Banks  were  now  established 
in  most  countries,  and  bills  of  exchange  had  been  in  use 
•inoe  the  thirteenth  century— so  that  these  remedied,  to  a 


ships  in  the  port  of  London  for  Morocco,  having  a  cargo  o. 
wool  and  other  merchandise  valued  at  £24,000,  or  £240,000 
of  our  money.  This  raised  the  ire  of  the  Genoese,  who 
seized  these  precious  ships;  but  Henry  IV.  soon  made 
ample  reprisals  by  granting  to  his  subjects  letters  of  marque 
to  seize  the  ships  and  goods  of  the  Genoese  wherever  they 
could  be  found ;  and  so  well  did  the  English  kings  follow 
this  up,  that  we  find  them  in  Bichard  III.'s  reign  not  only 
successfully  competing  with  their  great  rivals,  the  Genoese, 
but  having  obtained  a  footing  in  Italy  itself,  and  established 
a  consul  at  Pisa.  Consuls,  or,  as  they  were  then  called, 
governors,  of  the  English  traders  abroad,  were  also  estab- 
lished durmg  this  period  in  Germany,  Prussia,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Holland,  and  Flanders. 

Wool,  woollens,  tin,  hides,  and  com,  were  still  our  chief 
exports.     SUweM,  says  the  historian,  were  no  longer  an 
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article  of  oommeroe ;  l)ut  the  coiiTeyanoe  of  pilgrimB  to 
foreign  shrines  was  a  sonroe  of  great  omoloment  to  mer- 
chants. A  carious  pamphlet  of  ihe  middle  of  this  century, 
called,  "The  Prologue  of  English  Poiiqj/'  gires  us  a 
complete  view  of  our  imports  : — The  commodities  of 
Spain  were  figs,  raisins,  wines,  oils,  soap,  dates,  liquorice, 
wax,  iron,  wool,  wadmote,  goatfell,  redfeU,  safl&on,  and 
quicksilyer— a  valuable  importation.  That  of  Portugal 
was  Very  much  the  same.  Brittany  sent  wine,  salt,  crest- 
cloth,  or  linen,  and  canvas.  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and 
Flanders,  iron,  steel,  copper,  osmond,  bowstaves,  boards, 
wax,  com,  pitch,  tar,  flaoL,  hemp,  felting,  thread,  fustian, 
buckram,  canvas,  and  wool-cards.  Genoa,  gold,  dotii  of 
gold,  silk,  cotton,  oil,  black  pepper,  rock-alum,  and  wood. 
Venice,  Florence,  and  other  Italian  states,  all  kinds  of 
spices  and  grocery  wares,  sweet  wines,  sugar,  dates,  with 
what  the  author  considered  great  trumpery : 
ApM  and  JapM,  and  manatia«ti  tayled. 
And  nliUs  and  MiUi  that  Utae  hare  arayled. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  1483,  we  have  an  act 
passed,  at  the  instigation  of  the  manufacturers  of  London 
and  other  towns,  to  prohibit  the  following  long  list  of 
articles — a  proof  that  they  were  busy  making  all  tbc 
things  for  themselves :— Girdles,  harness  wrought  for 
girdles,  points,  leather-laces,  purses,  poaches,  pms,  gloves, 
knives,  hangers,  tailors'  shears,  soissors,  and  irons,  ci^- 
boards,  tongs,  fire-forks,  gridbons,  stock-locks,  keys, 
hinges,  garnets,  spurs,  punted  glasses,  painted  papers, 
painted  forcers,  ptunted  images,  painted  doths,  beaten  gold 
and  beaten  silver  wrought  in  papers  for  painters,  saddles, 
saddle-trees,  horse-harness,  boots,  bits,  stirrups,  buckler- 
chains,  latten-naUs  witk  iron  shanks,  turners,  hanging 
candlesticks,  holy  wafear  itops  (stoops),  chafing-dishes, 
hanging  leavers,  curtain-oqgs,  wool-cards,  roan-caids, 
buckles  for  shoes,  shears,  broaohes  for  spits,  bells,  hawk's- 
bells,  tin  and  leaden  spoons,  wire  of  latlen  and  iron.  Iron 
candlesticks,  grates,  and  homa  far  Taiilhiirm,  wilfa  ottwr 
things  made  by  the  petitinmiwi,  fohawtad  on  ptaok  of  for- 
feiture. This  lift  is,  at  it  men,  mimim  of  ihe  numerous 
civilised  requirements  cHAs  «9^  and  of  tenpldj^owth  of 
our  manufactures. 

The  age  abounded  with  gpaot  BMrchanta.  Tbe  Wsflini  tf 
Florence ;  Jacques  le  Ooeor,  ibe  ^pmiitek  wmtimtalk  'fliat 
France  ever  prodoeed,  «iio^had  mttn  -wsafilh  a&d  trade  than 
all  the  other  merchants  of  that  country  togettier.  and  who 
supplied  Charles  YII.  with  the  money  by  which  he  recovered 
his  country  from  the  English.  In  our  own  country  John 
Norbury,  John  Hende,  and  Bichard  Whittington,  were  the 
leading  merchants  of  London,  the  last  of  whom  was  so  far 
from  a  poor  boy  making  his  fortune  by  a  cat  that  he  wajs 
the  son  of  Sir  William  Whittington,  knight.  In  Bristol 
also  flourished  at  this  time  William  Gannynge,  who  was 
five  times  mayor  of  that  city,  who  had,  for  some  cause  not 
explained,  two  thousand,  four  hundred,  and  seventy  tons 
of  shipping  taken  from  him  at  once  by  Edward  lY., 
induding  one  ship  of  four  hundred  tons,  one  of  five 
hundred,  and  one  of  nine  hundred.  Gannynge,  in  the 
last  generation,  was  immort.ilised  by  Ghatterton  in  his 
wonderful  poems  of  Bowley. 

Gf  the  ships  and  shipping  of  the  age  we  need  not  say 
more  than  that,  with  all  tie  characteristics  of  the  past  age 
there  was  an  attempt  to  build  larger  vessels  in  rivalry  of 
the  Genoese.    John  Tavemer,  of  Hull,  had  a  royal  licence 


granted  him,  in  1449,  conferring  on  hun  great  pmileges 
and  exemptions  as  a  merchant,  for  building  one  as  large 
as  a  Venetian  carrack,  one  of  their  first-class  ships,  or  efsn 
larger.  And  bishop  Kennedy,  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  as  mueh 
oelebrated  for  bmlding  a  ship  of  nnosoal  siae,  called  the 
Bishop's  Berge,  as  for  building  and  endowing  a  college. 

In  Scotland  tiie  state  of  tiie  shipping  interest  was  maeh 
tiie  same  as  in  England.  James  I.  displayed  the  same 
enlightened  views  of  trade  as  of  government  in  generaL 
He  made  various  laws  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  duty  on  all 
exports  and  imports,  to  secure  tiie  effects  of  any  traden 
dying  abroad,  azHi  permitted  his  subjects  to  trade  in  foreign 
bottoms  when  they  had  no  vessels  of  their  own.  In  both 
countries  great  care  was  taken  to  protect  and  promote  their 
fisheries. 

COINS  AND  COINAGE. 

The  coin  of  these  times  in  England  was  chiefly  of  gold 
and  silver.  The  gold  coin  consisted  of  nobles,  half-nobles, 
and  quarter-nobles,  originally  equivalent  to  guineas  (the 
exact  value  of  a  noble  in  Henry  lY.'s  reign  was  2 Is.  Hd,\ 
half-guineas,  and  quarter-guineas,  or  dollars  of  58.  3i 
The  silver  coins  were  groats,  half-groats,  and  pennies.  Ba| 
it  must  be  remembered  that  all  these  coins  were  of  ten 
times  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  present  money;  so  that 
the  labourer  who  in  the  flfteenth  century  received  l^d.  per 
day,  received  as  much  as  fifteen  pence  of  present  money. 

But  the  great  historical  fact  regarding  the  money  of  this 
age  was  its  continual  adulteration,  and  consequent  depre- 
ciation. Our  monarchs,  involved  in  great  wars,  while  their 
crown  lands  had  melted  away  into  the  hands  of  their 
barons,  and  these  barons  had  ceased  to  yield  their  proper 
feudal  services,  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremitiefl  for 
money,  and  fell,  one  after  another,  into  the  hopeless  praetiee 
of  endeavouring  to  make  more  money  (kut  of  the  little  they 
had.  They  vainly  eopected  that  if  tfcename  anddimen- 
mam  of  a  eom  Tioniiiad  the  same,  the  public  would  pennii 
It  itD  he  twated  as  of  ihe  aame  value.  Bat  they  soon  foond 
that  if  a  goM  eoin^was  ao  alloyed  thatt  it  only  contained 
ten  shillings'  wesCh  of  real  gold  in  it  instead  of  twenty,  it 
wonld  only  ^etofa  ten  diiUings'  worth  of  goods ;  in  other 
words,  mil  artides  to  be  paiehaeed  rose  to  doable  the  old 


Groat  of  Bichard  III. 


P(nny  of  Richard  III. 

The  original  English  pound  contained  a  real  Tower  poond 
of  silver,  weighing  five  thousand  four  hnodred  grains  Troy* 

Digitizec. 
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Of  this  pound  of  Bilyer  were  coined  two  hundred  and  forty 
pennieB,  then  the  largest  ooins  in  use.  That  was  the  money 
of  England  from  the  Oonquest  to  Edward  III.'s  time.  He 
coined  two  hundred  and  seventy  pennies  out  of  a  pound, 
weighing  twenty  instead  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  grains 
each;  and  he  coined  groats  weighing,  instead  of  ninety 
grains,  only  seyenty  grains.    Henry  V.  agun  reduced  the 


Half-Groat  of  Henry  V 

▼alue  of  the  coin,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  out  of  the 
pound,  instead  of  21s  lid.  he  made  30s.  His  money  was, 
therefore,  of  one-third  less  value  than  that  of  Edward  III., 
and  was  found  to  purchase  one -third  less  commodities. 
Notwithstanding  thb,  Edward  IV.  again  reduced  the  value 
of  the  currency  by  coining  37s.  6d.  out  of  the  pound. 
Besides  the  nobles,  half  and  quarter  nobles  of  his  prede- 
cessors, Edward  coined  angels  and  half-angels,  or  angelets, 
the  angel  being  6a.  8d.  of  the  silver  money  of  that  time. 


Angel  of  Edward  lY. 


Half-Gxt>at  of  Edward  IV. 

The  kings  of  Scotland  pursued  the  same  useless  course  of 
depreciating  their  currency,  by  which,  instead  of  benefitmg 
themselves  they  extremely  diminished  the  real  revenues  of  the 
crown.  Both  they  and  the  chief  barons,  as  they  were  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  diminution  of  the  weight  and  value  of 
the  coin,  so  they  were  by  far  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the 
measure.  They  received  the  same  number  of  pounds  from 
their  subjects  and  vassals  in  all  the  fixed  annual  payments 
due  to  tiiem,  but  the  pounds  did  not  contain  the  same 
quantity  of  sUver,  and  would  not  purchase  the  same  quantity 
of  goods  with  those  in  the  original  stipulation.  The  king 
and  nobility  discovered  their  error,  and  time  after 
time  issued  orders  and  acts  of  parliament  to  compel  the 
people  to  estinlate  their  spurious  coins  at  the  same  value  as 
the  unadulterated  ones,  but  in  vain.  Nature  and  the 
eternal  proportions  of  things  are  above  all  kings  and  all 
human  laws.    James  IIL  of  ScoUan  1  coined  copper  money, 


and  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  act  ordaining  this 
coinage,  is  that  it  is  '*  for  almons*  deid  to  be  done  to  pure 
folk,"  that  is,  people  thought  the  smallest  coin  in  use  was  too 
much  to  give  in  alms,  they  must  have  something  of  less 
value  for  that  purpose.  He  abo  coined  a  still  inferior 
money  called  black  money,  the  small  tinge  of  silver  mixed 
with  the  copper  giving  it  that  colour.  The  price  of  aU 
articles  at  that  time  of  day,  and  sums  paid  for  salaries, 
show  that  everything  then  was  far  cheaper  than  at  pre- 
sent, in  proportion  to  the  nominal  value  of  money.  A  cow 
was  7s.,  but  ten  times  that  value,  or  £3  lOs.  would  not  buy 
half  a  cow  now.  A  goose  was  3d.,  equal  to  2s.  6d.  of  our 
money,  but  two  and  sixpence  would  not  buy  a  goose  now- 
a-days.  Neither  could  a  clergyman  and  his  family  live 
very  well  on  £46  a  year,  though  £1  13s.  4d.  was  then 
thought  a  fair  income  for  one.  A  yeoman  of  our  time  would 
not  be  very  jolly  on  £50  a-year,  though  Sir  John  Fortescue 
in  his  day  said  "  that  five  pounds  a  year  was  a  £Eur  living 
for  a  yeoman.** 

ICAKNEBS  AND  OUSTOMB. 

An  excellent  historian  of  the  last  generation  has  said, 
"  When  a  country  continues  to  be  inhabited  by  the  same 
people,  living  under  the  same  government,  professing  the 
same  religion,  and  speaking  the  same  language,  as  the 
people  of  Britain  did  at  this  period,  the  changes  in  their 
manners,  customs,  virtues,  vices,  language,  dress,  diet, 
and  diversions,  are  slow  and  almost  imperceptible.  These 
changes,  are,  however,  like  the  motion  of  the  shadow  on 
the  sun  dial,  real,  and  in  process  of  time  become  conspi- 
cuous. If  the  heroic  Heniy  Y.  were  now  to  rise  from  the 
dead,  and  appear  in  the  streets  of  London,  mounted  on  his 
war  horse,  and  clothed  in  complete  armour,  what  astonish- 
ment would  he  excite  in  the  admiring  multitude  I  How 
much  would  he  be  surprised  at  every  object  around  him  I 
If  he  were  conducted  to  St.  Paul*s,  he  would  neither  know 
the  church  nor  understand  the  service.  In  a  word,  he 
would  believe  himself  to  be  in  a  city  and  amongst  a 
people  that  he  had  never  seen.** 

Betwixt  the  people  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, we  should  not  therefore  suppose  there  could  be  a  verv 
marked  difference.  Yet  change,  and  the  seeds  of  immense 
change,  were  actively  at  work.  The  revival  of  Greek  literature, 
the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  progress  of  new  ideas  in 
church  government  and  religious  doctrines,  were  preparing 
the  most  complete  revolution  of  mind,  of  state  maxims, 
and  of  manners,  which  the  world  had  ever  seen.  The 
combined  influence  of  the  high-toned  republican  spirit  of 
Greece,  and  of  the  cosmopolitan  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
the  nobler  tastes  and  more  graceful  imaginations  infused 
by  the  Hellenio  poets  and  philosophers,  the  profoundly 
just,  generous,  and  popular  sentiments  of  the  Bible,  were 
destined  inevitably  to  produce  a  more  enlarged  and  exalted 
standard  of  feeling  and  opinion,  and  to  revolutionise  all 
the  ideas  and  practices  of  the  country. 

On  morals  and  on  manners  these  causes  were  yet  too 
recent  to  have  produced  much  effect.  On  the  contrary, 
the  wars,  the  strifes,  the  vile  passions  generated  in  the 
courts  of  both  this  country  and  France,  and  spreading 
with  the  desolating  rapidity  of  the  plague,  had  sunk  the 
nation  lower  than  ever.  All  principle  and  virtue  appeared 
extinct.  The  change  began  in  the  outward  husk  of  society. 
Already  it  was  seen  that  the  old  feudal  system  was  tum- 
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bling  pieeemeaL  The  barons  had  broken  loose  from  their 
engagements,  and  oiyil  war  had  decimated  them.  Even 
in  tho  social  pomp  and  oironmstanoe  of  the  system,  vicissi- 
tude was  ma^g  itself  yisible.  Oaxton  cried  oat  even 
more  vehemently  than  Bnrke  in  our  times :  *'  The  days  of 


Bedatead  of  the  15Ui  century.    From  a  MS.  Romance  of  the 
Comte  d*Artois. 

cliivahry  are  gone.'*  '*  Oh,  ye  knyghtes  of  Englande  I  *'  he 
exclaimed,  "where  is  the  cnstome  and  usage  of  noble 
ciiyvalry  that  was  osed  in  those  days  P  What  do  ye  now 
but  go  to  the  baynes  and  play  at  dyse  P  How  many  knyghtes 
ben  ihernow  in  England,  that  have  those  and  thexercise  of 
a  knyghte  P  That  is  to  wite,  that  he  knoweth  his  horse 
and  his  horse  him.*' 


Bed-room  Fumitnie,  thne  of  Heoiy  YI.    Had.  MS.  2,27& 

And  honest  William  Oaxton  hoped  to  reinspire  them 
with  the  dying  fires  of  chivalry  by  reading  the  romances 
which  he  printed.  "Leve  this,  leve  it,  and  rede  the 
noble  volumes  of  St  Qraal,  of  Lancelot,  of  Galaad,  of 


Trystram,  of  Perse  Forest,  of  Percyval,  of  Gawayn,  and 
many  mer:  ther  shall  ye  see  manhode,  cnrtoeye,  and 
gentylness.*' 

Bat  thoagh  the  spirit  of  chivalry  was  gone,  the  forms  of 
it  still  lived,  and  toamaments  were  still  celebrated  when 
actual  war  did  not  present  more  serioas  exercise  of  arms. 
Henry  Y.  of  England  and  James  I.  of  Scotland  were  re- 
nowned for  their  skill  in  tilting,  and  in  all  knightly  arts. 
The  great  earl  of  Warwick  was  not  less  so.  The  kings 
still  granted  royal  protections  to  foreign  princes  and  nobles 
to  come  hither  and  joast  with  oar  knights.  Thus,  the 
Bastard  of  Bargundy  came  over  and  tilted  with  Anthony 
Wydville,  earl  Eivers,  in  Smithfield,  before  the  coart  smd 
public.  Sometimes  there  was  a  general  toamament»  in 
which  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  knights  of  a  side  attacked 
each  other  with  spears  and  battle-axes,  and  it  became  a 
real  battle. 


Kitchen  of  the  16fthoentnry.    HarL  MS.  4,375 

Oar  great  barons  still  kept  np  their  huge  retinues  and 
huge  houses,  as  we  have  stated.  There  they  kept  up  a  rude 
state,  like  kings.  They  had  their  privy  counsellors, 
marshaUi,  treasurers,  stewards,  secretaries,  heralds,  Bene* 
schals ;  their  pursuivants,  pages,  guards,  trumpeters ;  their 
bands  of  minstrels,  their  jesters,  buffoons,  tumblers,  and 
all  sorts  of  ministers  to  their  amusement.  In  their  style 
of  living  there  was  a  rude  abundance,  a  prodigality  far 
from  refined.  They  had  four  meals  in  the  day :  breakfast 
at  seven,  dinner  at  ten,  supper  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
a  meal  called  the  '*  livery,*' which  was  taken  just  before 
going  to  bed.  The  common  people  were  much  later  in  their 
hours  of  eating.  They  breakfasted  at  eight,  dined  at  twelre, 
and  supped  at  six.  The  fashionable  hours  of  the  preeent 
day  are  ahnost  preciselv  those  of  t|^~l)Mnmon  people  then. 
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if  we  call  Uie  twelre  o'clock  dinner  a  Innoheon,  and  the 
supper  at  six  dinner.  So  does  one  age  re?er8e  the  habits 
ii  another. 

The  aooonnts  which  we  have  of  aupplies  of  the  table  of 
the  nobility  of  this  century  as  presented  in  the  Household 
Book  of  the  Percys,  is  something  startling.  The  break- 
fast of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Northumberland,  was  "  first 
a  loaf  of  bread  in  trenchers,  two  manchetts,  a  quart  of  beer, 
a  quart  of  wine,  half  a  chyne  of  mutton,  or  a  chyne  of  beef 
boiled."  The  Uvery,  or  evening  collation  for  the  lord  and 
lady,  was  equally  abundant ;  having  dined  and  supped,  be  it 
remembered,  "first  two  manohetts,  a  loaf  of  household 
bread,  a  gallon  of  beer,  and  a  quart  of  wine,"  which  was 


down  to  dinner  at  ten  in  the  forenoon,  they  did  not  rise  kill 
one,  thus  spending  three  of  the  best  hours  of  the  day  in 
gormandizing.  Meantime  they  were  entertained  by  the 
songs  and  harps  of  the  minstrels,  the  jests  of  the  fool,  the 
tricks  of  jugglers,  and  the  tumbling  and  capering  of  dancers. 
After  each  course  came  in  what  Uiey  called  suttUHes, 
— ^figures  in  pastry  of  men,  women,  beasts,  birds,  &c.,  set  on 
the  table  to  be  admired,  but  not  touched,  and  each  had  a 
label  attached,  contaixung  some  witty  or  wise  saying ; 
whence  their  name. 

The  monks  and  secular  clergy  are  reported  to  have  been 
especial  lovers  of  the  table.  The  monks  in  rich  monasteries 
lived  even  more  fully  and  richly  than  any  order  of  men  in  the 


The  Knight*!  B«tiini  from  the  War.     From  the  ffitt&ire  de  Petit  Jehan  de  Saintre.     MS.  in  the  Britiah  Miuenm.— "  How  Saintrtf  on  his 

letnm  receives  honour  from  the  king,  and  brings  joy  to  the  heart  of  his  grieving  and  sorrowing  lady." 

[It  will  be  obierred  that  the  flgare  of  the  knight  appean  finur  times  in  this  illnmination.] 


wormed  and  spiced.  Though  we  cannot  suppose  them  to 
have  got  through  half  this  provision,  the  whole  account  of 
the  age  shows  that  it  was  addicted  to  profusely  good  living. 
The  tables  at  dinner  were  loaded  with  huge  pewter  dishes 
filled  with  salted  beef,  mutton,  and  butcher's  meat  of  all 
kinds ;  venison,  poultry,  sea-fowls,  wild  boar,  wild  fowls, 
game,  fish,  &c.,  and  they  were  luxurious  in  pies  and  baked 
meats  of  many  sorts.  The  ude-boards  were  plentifully 
furnished  with  ale,  beer,  and  wines  of  Spain  and  France, 
which  were  handed  to  the  guests  as  called  for,  in  silver, 
pewter,  or  wooden  cups,  by  the  marshals,  grooms,  yeomen, 
and  waiters  of  the  chamber,  ranged  in  regular  order.  Yet 
anud  all  this  state  the  guests  used  their  fingers  bstead  of 
forks,  which  were  not  yet  invented.      Though  they  sat 


kingdom.  The  cook  was  one  of  the  brethren  who  was  ele- 
vated to  Uiat  office  for  his  genius  in  that  department,  and 
was  held  in  high  honour.  The  historian  of  Croyland  speaks 
in  raptures  of  brother  Lawrence  Chateres,  the  cook  of  that 
monastery,  who,  '*  prompted  by  the  love  of  GK)d,  and  zeal  for 
religion,  had  g^ven  £40  (£400  of  our  money)  for  the 
recreation  of  the  convent  with  the  milk  of  almonds  on  fish 
days.*'  Almonds,  milk  of  almonds,  sugar,  honey,  and  spices, 
appear  to  have  been  plentiful  in  these  sacred  styes,  and 
these  dunties  were  much  adorned  with  gold-leaf,  powder 
of  gold,  and  brilliant  pigments. 

The  secular  dergy  celebrated  in  the  churches  five  times 
in  the  year  what  they  plainly  called  glutton-masses.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  people  flocked  in,  bringipg  all  sorts  of 
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roast  and  boiled  meats  and  substantial  viands,  and  strong 
drinks ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  mass  was  ended,  they  all  fell 
to  in  right  earnest,  and  finished  the  day  in  unbounded  riot 
and  intemperance.  The  clergy  and  people  of  different 
parishes  vied  in  the  endeayour  to  have  the  greatest  glutton- 
mass,  and  to  devour  the  greatest  quantity  of  meat  and 
drink  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Virgin  I 

The  sports  and  pastimes  of  this  age  were  very  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  preceding  one.  Besides  jousts  and 
tournaments,  they  were  keen  pursuers  of  the  sports  of  the 
field.  They  were  accustomed  to  sit  hours,  and  even  suo- 
cessive  days,  over  what  appear  to  us  very  dull  plays,  both 
sacred  and  profane,  called  mysteries,  moralities,  and  mira- 
cle-plays. They  had  also  all  sorts  of  public  pageants, 
attended  by  every  species  of  minstrels,  jugglers,  mummers, 
rope-dancers,  and  mountebanks.  Their  more  simple  and 
healthy  sports  were  foot-ball,  trap-ball,  and  hand-ball,  at 
which  the  aristocracy  played  on  horseback,  as  well  as  on 
foot,  for  large  sums.  They  had  a  large  kind  of  leather 
ball,  probably  filled  with  air,  which  they  propelled  some- 
times by  bats  and  sometimes  merely  with  the  hand.  Id 
Scotland,  when  James  I.  was  anxious  to  introduce  archery, 
he  forbade  foot- ball,  quoits,  and  similar  popular  games,  as 
well  as  a  game  which  was  called  **  cloish,  kayles,  half- 
bowl,  handin-haudout,  and  quiokeaborde."  Gard-playing 
was  still  checked  by  the  high  price  of  a  pack  of  cards, 
which  was  18s.  8d.  at  Paris,  or  upwards  of  £9  of  oor 
present  money.  In  1463  the  English  card-makers  obtained 
an  act  of  parliament  to  exclude  foreign  carcls.  The  cause 
of  their  high  price  lay  in  theic  nehly-gilded  and  painted 
figures. 


The  age  waa  estravBgenlr  in.  dvess.  The  long-toed  shoes 
gave  way  a  good  deal  from  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  to 

Henry  VI.  In  1463,  two 
years  after  the  ascension 
of  Edward  IV.,  an  act  was 
passed,  prohibiting  any  one 
making  or  wearing  shoes 
or  boots  with  pikes  exceed- 
ing two  inches.  But  in 
that  reign,  as  if  in  disdain 
of  the  law,  they  burst  finrth 
more  ridiculously  than 
ever,  and  the  power  of  the 
church  wcs  called  in  to 
excommunicate  the  wear- 
ers, with  as  Jittle  effect. 
Towards  the  end  of  Ed- 
ward rV.*s  reign  shoes  and 
boots  began  to  spread  as 
wide  as  they  before  had 
been  elongated,  and  an- 
other act  was  passed,  for- 
bidding them  being  more 
than  six  inches  broad  at 
the  toe.  The  long-toes, 
however,  did  not  go  quite 
out  till  tiie  reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

The  lower  garment  of  gentlemen  during  this  period  was 
all  of  one  piece  from  the  foot  to  the  waist.  There  ¥rere  no 
separate  stockings  and  pantaloons.    This  dress  fitted  as 


Costame  of  the  Middle  HafiK^s 
m  the  15th  oentviy.  Cotton 
MSS.,  Nero,  D.  7. 


tight  to  their  limbs  as  possible.  Their  upper  garments  were 
of  various  kinds  and  shapes.    In  Henry  IV.'s  re?gn  the 


Costume  of  Gentlemen,  a.d.  1460.  From  a  MS.  Histocy  of  Thebes. 

caps  were  generally  turned  up  at  the  sides,  some  larger, 
some  less,  a  good  deal  resembling  turbans.  The  elder 
gentleman  much  affected  a  dose-fitting  gown,  or  coat,  with 
skbts  reaching  to  the  feet.  It  was  buttoned  down  the 
front,  and  had  a  row  of  similar  buttons  under  each  sleeve 
from  the  elbow.  His  broad  hat  was  turned  up  behind,  and 
under  it  he  wore  a  hood  whioh  clothed  both  head,  neck,  and 
shoulders,  like  a  cape.  The  younger  wore  tunics,  fitting 
the  body,  belted  at  the  waist,  and  with  skirts  terminating 
at  the  knee.  The  sleeves  were  wide,  but  not  so  long  as  in 
the  preceding  or  soeceeding  reign. 


Hale  Costame  of  HemylV.*!  reign.    HarL  MS.  2,881. 

The  drees  of  the  ladies  of  Henry  IV.'s  time  was  remark 
able  for  the  very  singular  gown,  open  at  the  sides,  and 
showing  the  dress  beneath,  called  the  sideless  gown.  This 
dress  is  conspicuous  in  the  effigies  of  the  countess  of 
Arundel,  lady  de  Thorpe,  the  countess  of  Westmoreland, 
and  others  in  Stothard's  Effigies.  They  are  striking  from 
the  width  with  which  their  hair  is  extended  under  a  caul 
of  jewelled  network,  over  which  frequently  falls  a  veil,  as 
if  borne  on  a  frame.  Of  this  kind  is  the  countess  of 
Arundel's,  in  Arundel  church.  To  such  a  preposterous 
extent  was  this  head-dress  carried  in  France,  that  it  is 
said — ^we  suppose  in  jest — that  the  doors  of  the  palace  of 
Vlnoennes  were  obliged  to  be  both  heightened  and  widened 
to  admit  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  queen  of  Charles  VI.,  and 
the  ladies  of  her  suite.  The  ladies  also  wore  exceedingly 
rich  and  beautiful  girdles,  which  depended  to  a  great  length 
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in  firont,  as  may  be  seen  in  all  those  effigiea.  ISiatt  of  lady 
Margaret  Pennebrygg,  in  Shottesbrooke  Ohurob,  BexkBhire, 
has  the  hair  dressed  in  more  moderate  dimensioiis. 

The  oolkff  of  8S,  or  Esses,  made  its  appearanoe  in  this 
reign  as  a  badge  of  honoor;  bat,  like  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  and  the  feathers  of  tiie  prinee  of  Wales,  the  origin 
is  oncerlain.  Amongst  the  yarioos  oonjeotures  of  heralds 
and  aDtiquaries,  that  of  Sir  Samuel  Meyriok  that  it  was 
the  motto  of  Henry  lY.  while  earl  of  Derby,  **  SoQTeraine," 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  probable  one. 


their  veils  and  ribbons.  From  the  horn  on  the  right  side 
a  streamer  of  silk  or  other  light  fabric  was  hung,  which 
was  sometimes  allowed  to  fly  loose,  and  sometimes  brought 
over  the  bosom  and  wrapped  over  the  left  arm.  The  head- 
dress of  some  ladies  was  more  graoeful,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  square  flat  hat  of  embroidered  silk,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  gown.  This  gown,  or  robe,  with  a  long 
train  and  hangmg  sleeves,  and  the  ooat-hardie,  appear  as 
in  the  last  reign.  Where  the  rich  girdles  remain  the  waist 
is  shorter.    We  have  as  yet  no  trace  of  gloves. 


1,  Lady  Bardolf.    2,  Catherine,  Conntess  of 
Suffolk.    8,  Beatrice,  CoanteaB  of  AnmdeL 


Bobert  Skeme  and  Joan  his  Wife.    From  a  Brass 

in  the  Church  of  Kingston-on-Thames. 
1,  Caol  of  the  ladv's  head-dress.     2,  Brooch  eon- 
fining  her  mantle.    3.  Girdle  of  the  gentleman 


Ijidy  Margaret 
Penoehrygg. 


Costume  of  tJia  B4dgB  of  Hemr  T. 
16  D.  8. 


BoTSlMSS., 


In  the  reign  of  Henry  Y.  the  tunic  became  shorter  and 
the  sleeves  immanaely  longer:  they  aotnally  swq»t  the 
ground.    Oodeve  ridiculed  these  sleeves : — 

Now  hath  thto  land  Utile  node  of  broomei^ 
To  sweep  away  the  Slthont  of  the  stfSit% 

Sfai  side  deoves  of  paaillsss  croemes 
Wm  It  ipliflke^  be  It  di7  or  weeto. 

Sometimes  these  sleeves  were  fancifully  mdented  on  the 
edges,  or  out  in  the  form  of  leaves.  In  all  this  century 
beards  were  close  shaven,  except  by  men  of  mature  age. 

The  ladies  of  this  reign  continued  and  even  exaggerated 
the  stupendous  head-dresses  like  that  of  the  countess  of 
AnmleL    They  actually  wore  boms,  on  which  they  hung 


Female  Costnine.    Boyal  MS.  IS  G.  6. 

The  reign  of  Henry  YI.  presented  dresses  bearing  a  con- 
siderable likeness  to  those  gone  before,  but  now  much 
trimmed  with  fur,  long  tippets  frequently  depending  from 
the  hat  to  the  ground.  The  hair  cut  short,  the  caps  or  hats 
of  fantastic  shapes,  worn  sometimes  with  a  single  feather. 
The  long-toed  shoes  reappeared.  State  dresses  were  also 
much  trimmed  with  fiir.  The  ladies  indulged  in  fanciful 
variations  of  the  previous  fashions.  Their  hoad-dresses 
had  decreased  in  width,  but  had  many  of  them  risen  in 
height.  They  were  homed,  or  heart-shaped,  and  there 
were  turbans  of  the  genuine  Turkish  fashion.  Ilppets,  or 
veils,  were  Attached  to  the  horned  head-dresses.  Their 
gowns  had  enomioas  trains ;  waists  extesmely  short,Tand 
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Ha]«  Costume.    From  various  MSS. 


tightly  girded.  Their  collars  were  often  furred,  and  of  the 
tnm-OTer  sort,  coming  to  a  point  in  front,  and  disclosing  a 
Test,  or  stomacher,  of  a  different  colour  to  the  robe.  Women 


Ladles*  Head-drasses.    HorL  MS.  2,27a 

of  the  lowest  estate,  serving  women,  says  one  writer,  pnt 
fur  not  only  on  their  collars,  but  on  the  bottom  of  their 
dress,  which  fell  abont  their  heels,  and  was  dragged  in  the 
mire. 


Female  Costume.    From  a  MS.  History  of  Thabes. 


In  Edward  lY.'s  reign  the  toes  of  shoes  were  longer  than 
erer,  and  the  doublets,  or  tonics,  shorter  than  erer.  Only 
lords  were  allowed  by  law  to  wear  these  '*  indaoeolty  short 


dresses ;  "  but  the  law  was  ignored  freely,  and  even  boys 
wore  short  rich  doublets  of  silk,  velTet,  or  satin,  and  tre- 
mendously long  toes,  now  called  poulaines.  The  caps  of  cloth 
assumed  very  much  the  shape  of  hats ;  and  the  ludr  was 
not  only  worn  long,  but  brou^t  down  upon  the  forehead, 
into  the  eyes.  All  gentlemen  wore  chains  of  gold  of  the  most 
sumptuous  kind.  Large  jack  or  top  boots  began  to  be 
worn ;  occasionally  robes  bound  at  the  waist,  and  sweeping 
the  ground,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  short  doublets. 


MalaCostome.    Bdgn  of  Edward  IT. 

But  of  all  the  head-dresses  ever  introduced  in  the  wildest 
vagaries  of  fashion,  those  of  the  ladies  of  this  reign  were 
the  most  preposterous.  The  horns  now  rose  up  from  the 
cap  or  bonnet,  enclosing  it  from  behind,  and  rearing  their 
lofty  points  into  the  air,  like  those  of  some  wild  bison. 
These  were  covered  with  some  richly-patterned  silk  or 
velvet.  Others  had  round  tower-like  bonnets,  with  battle- 
mented  tops,  and  huge  transparent  shades  enclosing  the 
face,  and  running  to  a  point  half-a-yard  before  and  behind 
them.  Others  had  coni<Md  frames  half-a-yard  high  set  upon 


Ladies*  Head-dresssi.    From  a  MS.  of  Froissart*s  GhionidM. 

their  heads,  oovered  with  lace  or  velvet  These  had  fre- 
quently a  large  wing  on  each  side,  like  those  of  butterflies , 
and  from  the  top  fell  a  piece  of  fine  lawn,  often  quite  to 
the  ground.  These  preposterous  caps  became  so  much  tlie 
rage,  that  the  peasant  women  of  Normandy,  especially  in 
the  Boooage,  still  wear  them,  where  they  tower  aloft  in  ttie 
markets,  white  as  snow,  and  with  their  butterfly  wings 
generally  tied  over  the  front.  *'Thus,"  says  Planche, 
"  the  evanescent  caprice  of  some  high-bem  fair  has  given  a 
national  costume  to  the  paysannes  of  Normandy,  who  have 
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reTerenilj  copied,  for  nearly  four  oeDtories,  the  head-dress 
worn  by  their  mothers  before  them.*'  Paradin  says,  that 
the  ladies  would  probably  have  built  their  bonnets  stiU 
higher,  but  that  a  famous  monk,  Thomas  Conecte,  came  to 
Paris,  and  preaching  in  the  church  of  St.  G^nevidve  for 
nine  successive  days  against  them,  produced  such  e£fect  that 
the  ladies  threw  off  their  steeple  caps,  and  many  of  them 
not  only  their  horns  but  their  tails  and  other  vanities,  and 
made  a  bonfire  of  them.  But  he  adds,  "  The  women  that, 
like  snails  in  affright,  had  drawn  in  their  horns,  shot  them 
out  again  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over."  Some  had  this 
steeple  frame  set  on  the  back  of  their  heads  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  was  supported  there. 

In  the  costumes  of  the  short  reign  of  Richard  III. 
the  gentlemen  appear  again  in  top  boots,  with  spurs,  and 
enormous  long  toes.  They  have  the  long  tight  hose,  which 
are  fastened  to  the  doublet  with  laces  or  points,  as  they 
were  called,  and  we  are  told  that  the  poor  boy,  Edward  Y., 
when  in  the  Tower,  convinced  that  his  uncle  meant  to 
murder  him,  neglected  fastening  his  points,  or  otherwise 
attending  to  his  dress.  The  doublet  was  open  in  front, 
showing  a  stomacher,  and  over  this  was  worn  a  short 
loose  gown,  plaited  before  and  behind,  with  full  slashed 
sleeves.  These  gowns  and  doublets  were  of  the  richest 
and  most  brilliant  velvets  and  satins.  On  the  head  was  a 
■man  cap,  generally  round  and  closely  fitting,  with  a  roll 
of  fur  round  it,  or  turned  up  at  the  side  with  a  feather, 
jewelled  up  the  stem.  The  hair  was  worn  thick  and 
boshy  behind. 


Hats  and  Caps.    HarL  MSS.  4,879-80. 

The  ladies  had  now,  in  a  great  measure,  discarded  the 
steeple  caps,  and  wore  the  hair  thrown  backwards,  in  a 
oaal  of  gold,  and  over  it  a  kerchief  of  the  finest  texture, 
stiffened  oat  and  descending  to  the  back.    Seme  of  these 


Ckravreehef,  or  Kercfaidl 

kerchiefs  were  very  large.  Their  gowns  were  as  before,  with 
turn-over  collars  and  cuffs  of  fur  or  velvet.  On  state  occasions, 
the  hair  was  suffered  to  fall  in  natural  ringlets,  and  the  ermined 
jacket  was  worn  with  a  kirtle  and  mantle.  These  dresses 
were  very  rich  with  crimson  or  other  bright  velvet,  doth  of 
gold,  chains  and  jewels ;  the  shoes  being  of  tissue  doth 


of  gold.    They  wore  also  a  singular  plaited  neck  covering, 
called  a  barbe. 


1,  2,  Seals.     8,  4,  5,  Rings.     6,  7,  Portions  of  Chains. 


The  armour  through  this  period  was  of  solid  plate, 
varied  in  every  reign  by  too  many  sm^U  particulars  to  be 
enumerated  here.  In  Henry  lY.'s  reign,  increase  of 
splendour  in  arms  and  armour  was  visible.  The  basnet 
was  ornamented  by  a  rich  wreath,  and  the  jupon,  or 
surcoat,  had  its  border  cut  into  rich  foliage,  spite  of  the 
prohibition.  In  Henry  Y.'s  reign  was  introduced  the 
panache,  or  crest  of  feathers,  stuck  into  a  small  pipe  on 
the  top  of  the  basnet.  The  petticoat  or  apron  of  chain 
was  replaced  by  horizontal  plates  of  steel,  called  tashes  or 


From  the  Brass  of  Sir  John  Drayton.    Died  a.d.  14 U. 

tassets,  forming  a  sort  of  skirt,  and  extending  from 
the  waist  to  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  In 
this  reign  the  two-handed  waving  or  flaming  sword  was 
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mtrodaced.  In  Henry  YI.'s  reign  the  sallet  or  Qerman 
steel  cap  superseded  the  basnet.  In  Edward  lY/s  the 
armour  was  distinguished  by  its  very  globular  breastplates, 
and  immense  elbow  and  knee  plates.     Eyery  joint  was 


Effigy  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick.    a.d.  1442—65. 

double  covered,  and  in  Hichard's  reign,  the  pauldrons,  or 
shoulder  plates,  and  the  knee  and  elbow  plates,  generally 
large,  fan  shaped,  and  of  most  elaborate  workmanship, 
were  still  more  striking.  Such  it  is  seen  in  the  effigy  of 
Sir  Thomas  Peyton,  in  Isleham  Church,  Oambridgeshire. 
Over  this  armour  was  worn,  not  the  jupon,  but  a  tabard  of 
arms,  loose  like  a  herald's,  as  in  Edward  IV.'s  reign. 

CONDITION  OF  THE   BEOPLB. 

Wo  hare  thus  endearoured  to  present  the  reader  inth  as 
complete  a  view  as  possible  of  the  state  and  appearance  of 
our  ancestors  of  the  fifteenth  century,— a  century  which 


1,  Blace,  time  of  Henry  V.  2,  Hand-Cannon.  3,  Hand-Gnn  and 
Battle- Axe.  *  4,  Gnisarme.  -  6,  BiU,  time  of  Henry  YI.  6,  ditto 
time  of  Edward  IV.    7,  ditto,  Richard  XXL 

seems  to  close  the  more  strictly  feudal  ages,  wluch  printing, 
literature,  reform  of  religion,  and  the  discorery  of  a  new 
world  were  hastening  to  terminate,  and  to  inaugurate  a 
wholly  new  p^iod,  and  new  state  of  society.  This  century 
was  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  inteUectual  or  moral 
advance  of  the  people.  It  was  spent  in  fighting  and  in 
perpetual  revolution,  alarm,  and  violence,  and  the  national 
character  suffered  no  little  in  consequence.  The  destmc- 
tion  of  high  principle  and  kindly  affection  amongpt  the 
higher  classes  spread  to  the  lower.  We  have  seen  that 
voluptuousness,  epicurism,  and  perjury  were  every-day  sins. 
The  people  were  superstitious  ;  running  after  pilgrimages, 
saints,  fastings,  and  flagellations ;  whilst  they  had  so 
abandoned  the  very  heart  of  Chrbtianity, — love  of  Gk>d  and 
love  of  neighbour,  that  they  began  to  burn  Gh>d*s  children 
and  their  own  brothers  for  opinion. 

Swearing  was  become  so  English  a  characteristic  that 
Englishmen  had  already  acquired  the  epithet  of  "Gk>d- 
dammees ;  '*  and  Joan  of  Arc  told  the  earls  of  Warwick 
and  Stafford  that  they  would  never  conquer  France,  though 
they  had  a  hundred  thousand  more  God-dammees  with 
them.  There  was  a  spirit  of  ferocity  awoke  in  the  people 
by  their  long  familiarity  with  blood  and  violence  which 
even  infected  the  women,  who,  many  of  them,  took  up 
arms,  and  were  as  fierce  as  the  men.  The  women  of 
Wales  acquired  an  infamous  celebrity  for  their  horrid 
mutilations  of  the  soldiers  of  lord  Mortimer ;  and  Bymer 
says  that,  at  the  siege  of  Sens,  there  were  many  gentle- 
women, both  French  and  English,  who  had  long  fought  in 
the  field,  but  now  also  lying  in  arms  at  fiieges.  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  chief  justice  of  the  Eing*s  Bench,  writes  that 
there  were  more  men  hanged  for  robbery  in  England  in 
one  year  than  in  France  or  Scotland  in  seven ;  and  the 
ignorance  and  luxurious  effeminacy  of  the  clergy  deprived 
the  people  of  much  chance  of  improvement  from  that 
quarter.  Perhaps  no  period  of  our  history,  *  with  much 
military  fame  and  general  vigour  of  character,  presents  us 
with  so  little  that  is  elevated  in  moral  character,  or  attrac- 
tive in  its  social  features. 
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OHAPTBB  IV. 

BEIQN  OP  HSNBT  VIL 
Pafbcts  of  Henrr  vn.'s  Tide  -Proceeds  to  London,  and  ehnti  vp  the  Ewl  of 
Warwick  in  the  Tower—Promiset  to  marry  Elisabeth  of  York,  b«t 
delays-  Cmwn  settieH  on  him  and  bis  Heira  by  FarUaoient—HIa  Mar. 
riage— In«nrrection  In  Torkshtre— Birth  of  Prince  Arthnr— Lambert 
Simnel  cImItos  the  Crown  as  the  Earl  of  Warwick— Proclaimed  King  in 
Ireland -H en  *y  confines  the  Qoeea  Dowager,  and  exhibits  the  real 
Earl  of  Wai  wick  in  London— The  Battle  of  Stoke— The  Qaeenerown<^d' 
Fresh  InsomfCtion  in  the  North,  and  the  Karl  of  Northamberlaad  killed 
by  the  Popalaee- Henry's  Ingratitude  to  the  Dnke  of  Brittany— Battle 
of  St  Aubin— Peace  betwixt  France  and  Brittany— Marriage  of  the 
Pacheas  of  Brittany  and  Maximilian  of  Germany— Appeals  to  Henry 
from  Brittany  for  Aid  against  France— Henry  thinks  only  of  his  Money— 
The  King  of  France  seises  Brittany  and  marries  the  Duchess,  spite  of 
her  being  already  marriei  to  Maximilian— Henry  threatens  War  to 
Franc*. 

Though  Henry  Tador  bad  conquered  Biohard  III.  on  the 
field  of  Bosworth,  and  released  the  country  of  a  tyrant,  he 
had  no  title  whatever  to  the  crown  of  England,  except  such 
08  the  people,  by  their  own  free  choice,  should  give  him. 
He  was  descended,  it  is  true,  from  Edward  III.,  through 
John  of  Gktunt,  but  from  the  offspring  of  not  only  an  illicit, 
but  an  adulterous  connection.  When  the  natural  children 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  therefore,  were  legitimatised  by  act  of 
parliament,  that  act  expressly  declared  them  incapable  of 
inheriting  the  crown.  Still  more,  the  true  hereditary  claim 
lay  in  the  house  of  York-;  and,  had  that  line  been  totally 
extinct,  and  had  the  bar  against  his  line  not  existed,  there 
were  several  persons  of  the  line  of  Lancaster  living,  whose 
title  was  infinitely  before  his  own.  Farther  still,  he  stood 
attainted  as  a  traitor  by  act  of  parliament,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  assert  a  parliamentary  right.  Yet,  as  we  have 
said,  for  years  public  expectation,  overlooking  the  claims  of 
all  others  of  both  the  contending  lines,  had  turned  towards 
him,  as  the  individual  destined  by  Providence  to  put  an 
end  to  the  sanguinary  broils  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and 
unite  them  in  peace.  It  seemed  a  silent  but  overruling 
expression  of  the  will  of  God,  that  Henry  Tudor,  the 
grandson  of  a  mere  yeoman  of  the  guard,  should, 
like  David  the  shepherd  boy,  come  forward  in  due 
time  to  establish  a  new  line  and  a  better  itaie  of  thUifs ; 
and  Henry  himself,  on  the  field  of  Boswortb,  received  the 
acclamations  of  the  army,  and  the  imposition  of  the  fallen 
crown  of  Richard,  a«  if  ihej  occurred  quite  in  the  natural 
order  of  affairs. 

The  quiet,  gentlemanly,  and  prudent  oonducl  of  Henry 
Tudor,  during  his  youth  and  exile,  had  no  doubt  had  much 
to  do  with  the  loaning  of  public  opinion  towards  him.  He 
appeared  just  the  man  to  avoid  further  quarrels,  and  to 
rule  the  realm  in  peace.  And,  probably,  had  he  remained 
in  the  untfentful  and  circumscribed  tmik  of  a  nobleman, 
he  might  have  maintained  the  character  of  a  good  sort  of 
man — very  pvudent,  very  prosperous,  and  therefore  deemed 
very  wise  and  good.  The  wo^ld  k  always  ready  to  heap 
all  kindi  nf  praises  on  your  oold,  eaatious,  and  therefore 
undoubtedly  highly  respectable  oharaoter}  but,  when  a 
man  is  elevated  out  of  the  mtm  of  society,  and  placed  on 
the  a^tttoial  and  be«woMhipped  pedestal  of  kinfship,  his 
temptfttions  become  too  powerfiil  eyen  for  the  most  con- 
summsAo  prudence  i  ^  flatteries  of  oouHisn  teach  him 
that  for  him  nsl^or  human  nor  divine  laws  are  bmding ; 
the  beguilhm  dooMie  of  eiq»edience  soon  triumphs  over  the 
more  unwelcome  iHUspevs  of  oonsdsnoe  i  and  the  prudent, 
respectable  man  soon  develops  into  «hs  ^pant  and  tiuimMr* 
derer.    Through  all  the  career  of  Henry  YIL,  we  scarcely 


see  a  sin|^  l^saoi  of  aaythiBg  liks  generosity  or  nobility 
of  mind,  and  his  very  first  aot  as  a  sovereign  showed  Uiat 
his  prudenoe  was  wholly  oblivious  of  justice,  and  was  not 
likely  to  wear  the  mere  gilding  of  kindliness. 

The  only  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Olarence,  wbo,  next  to 
the  children  of  Edward  lY.,  was  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
line  of  York,  liad  been  confined  by  his  uncle,  Biohard  IIL, 
in  the  castle  of  Sheriff  Hutton,  in  Yorkshire.  Bidiard  had 
at  first  treated  this  poor  boy  with  kindness  t  he  had  oreated 
him  earl  of  Warwick,  the  title  of  his  illustrious  grandfather, 
the  king-maker.  On  the  death  of  his  own  son,  he  had  at 
first  proposed  to  nominate  him  his  heir ;  but,  fearing  that 
he  might  be  too  dangerous  a  competitor,  he  had  omitted 
that  favour,  and  conferred  it  on  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  John 
do  la  Pole,  the  son  of  his  sister  the  duchess  of  SuffoOb 
and  therefore  nephew  both  of  himself  and  Edward  IV. 
He  had  then  carefully  confined  the  unhappy  youth,  who 
now  fell  into  the  hands  of  as  relentless,  if  not  as  reokless,  a 
tyrant.  He  was  still  only  fifteen  years  of  age ;  he  had  been 
cut  off  in  his  joyous  boyhood  firom  all  the  freedom  and 
pleasures  of  that  age  by  his  dangerous  proximity  to  royalty  ,- 
and  that  fatal  gift  of  a  princely  biith  was  destined  to  make 
him  a  miserable  captive  for  life,  his  mind  totally  neglected^ 
and  his  death  a  bloody  one,  accelerated  by  the  same  cause. 
Henry,  the  very  first  day  after  the  battle  of  Boswortb, 
despatched  Sir  Bobert  Willoughby  to  take  the  young  earl 
from  Sheriff  Hutton  and  convey  him  to  the  Tower  of 
London.  It  was  an  act  which  fell  with  a  strange  presaging 
feeling  on  the  public,  in  whose  mind  the  murder  of  the 
poor  boy's  two  cousins  in  that  dungeon  stiH  vividly  lived. 

At  Sheriff  Hutton  there  had  been  at  the  same  time 
another  prisoner.  This  was  Elisabeth,  the  princess  royal, 
the  undoubted  heiress  of  Edward  IV.  When  Biohard 
had  been  deterred  from  marrying  her,  his  own  nieoe,  not 
by  any  conscientious  sense  of  its  impropriety,  but  by  the 
undisguised  expression  of  public  abhorrence,  he  had  con- 
signed her  to  the  same  distant  prison  as  his  nephew,  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  H^u^,  who  had  pledged  himself  to 
many  Elisabeth  if  he  succeeded  in  deposing  Biohard,  now 
sent,  and  taking  her  from  Sheriff  Hutton,  had  her  conveyed 
to  London,  with  an  attendance  of  noblemen  and  honourable 
matrons,  btfittkif  the  future  queen  and  the  present  head  of 
the  royal  house  of  York.  She  was  oonveyed  with  mudi 
state  to  the  house  of  her  mother. 

Henry  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
tro<^,  and  commenced  Us  march  towards  tiie  capital. 
Everywhere  he  was  reoeived,  not  as  a  eoaqueror,  but 
a  deUverec  The  Lancastrians  regarded  him  as  ihd  only 
one  of  their  prmoes  who  had  tlis  WealB  neoeasary  |o 
maintain  a  disiputed  crown;  and  the  YoridsISi  relying 
on  his  pledge  to  nsttrry  Elisahatti,  the  priiMsees  of 
thek  paft^r,  equally  r^'oiced  in  the  pvoqMot  of  a  mukNn 
which  should  at  once  restore  peaoe  and  admit  them  to  a 
share  of  fiKfOuv.  The  few  remaining  attsfents  of  BidMid 
emisaltsd  their  safety  by  keeplnf  out  oi  sight  Sveiy- 
wheve  on  his  progress  the  oountiy  people  hailed  him  as 
king,  olapping  their  hands  and  shMting  alond.  On  his 
approach  to  the  capital,  on  tiie  f  8th  of  August,  six  days 
after  tiie  deeisire  battle  of  Bosworth,  the  mayor  and  alder- 
Bseo,  all  elad  in  violet,  mat  him  aft  Somsey  park,  and. 
afte  being  permitted  to  kiss  his  hand*  conveyed  him 
thtoni^  Iioadon  to  Bt.  Paul's.  Hie  people  crowded  the 
streets  to  welcome  their  new  monarch,  from  whom,  in  the 
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usual  witching  inflaenoe  of  change,  they  hoped  for  everj 
good  thing,  and  were  greatly  taken  aback  at  finding  their 
champion  not  coming  riding  on  his  charger,  as  was  the 
wont  of  our  English  kings,  but  closed  up  in  a  clumsy  sort 
of  dose  carriage,  as  if  afraid  of  being  seen.  This  first 
introduction  to  his  capital  betrayed  in  Henry  Tudor  more 
pride  and  reserre  than  the  prudence  and  policy  for  which 
he  had  so  long  had  credit.  While  he  thus  eluded  the  gaze 
of  his  expecting  people,  before  him  were  borne  in  triumph 
the  trophies  of  his  Tictory,  the  three  standards  taken  on 
the  field  of  Bosworth,  the  one  bearing  an  image  of  St. 
George,  another  a  red  fiery  dragon,  and  the  third  a  dun 
oow.  These  were  deposited  on  the  altar  of  the  church, 
Te  Beum  was  sung,  and  Henry  then  took  up  his  quarters 
at  the  bishop's  palace. 

Notwithstanding  the  ungracious  demeanour  of  the  new 
king,  the  people  everywhere  in  the  city  celebrated  plays  and 
all  sorts  of  pastimes  in  his  honour.  But  their  rejoiclogs 
were  scarcely  over,  when  London  was  alarmed  by  the  re- 
lippearanoe  of  the    fatal  sweating  sickness,  which   was 


themselves  on  that  field,  were  made  knights-bannprets.  On 
the  doth  he  was  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  he  immediately  appointed  a  body  guard  of  fifty  archers 
to  attend  constantly  upon  him.  This  was  another  indioa* 
tion  of  distrust  in  his  subjects,  or  of  the  state  of  a  con  ^ 
queror,  which  astonished  and  dismayed  the  public;  but 
Henry  assured  them  that  it  was  merely  the  state  which,  on 
the  Continent,  was  now  deemed  essential  to  a  king;  and 
such  an  argument  is  all-powerful  with  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
The  parliament  assembled  on  the  7th  of  November,  to 
settle  the  new  order  of  things.  Before  proceeding  to 
business,  they  found  themselves  in  a  great  dilemma.  No 
less  than  one  hundred  and  seven  of  the  members  were 
persons  attainted  during  the  two  lost  reigns,  and  woro 
therefore  disqualified  for  acting.  They  were  the  most 
zealous  partisans  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  immediate 
application  was  made  to  the  judges  for  their  decision  on 
this  new  and  singular  case.  They  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  attainted  members  could  not  take  their  seats  till 
their  attainders  were  reversed,  and  a  bill  was  passed  by 
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supposed  to  be  revived  and  spread  by  the  contact  of  the 
crushing  crowds.    It  commenced  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, and  did  not  abate  its  ravages  till  about  the  end  of 
October.     As  soon  as  the  withdrawal  of  this  virulent 
disease  permitted,  Henry  prepared  for  his  coronation.    He 
set  out  from  Kennington,  and  after  dining  with  Thomas 
Bouchier,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  proceeded,  with  a 
splendid  attendance  of  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
towards  the  city.    The  nobles,  imitating  the  absurd  cus- 
tom of  France,  rode  two  together  on  one  horse,  to  show 
how  completely  the  rival  parties  had  amalgamated,  an^in 
this  ridiculous  style  they  passed  through  the  city  to  the 
Tower,  where  Henry  for  the  present  took  up  his  residence. 
There  on  the  28th  of  October  he  made  a  number  of 
promotions.    Jasper  Tudor,  his  uncle,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
was  made  duke  of  Bedford ;  Thomas  lord  Stanley,  who 
liad  put  the  crown  upon  his  head  at  Bosworth  field,  was 
created  earl  of  Derby ;  and  Sir  Edward  Courtney,  earl  of 
Devonshire.     Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,   Sir  John  Cheney,  Sir 
Humphrey  Stanley,  and  nine  others  who  distinguished 


the  remaining  members  accordingly.  The  judges,  vrho 
noticed  the  king's  displeasure  at  their  requiring  a  biU  of 
reversals,  did  not  dare  to  recommend  a  reversal  of  the 
attainder  of  Henry  himself,  but  they  broached  the  con- 
venient doctrine  that  the  possession  of  the  crown  clearn 
the  fountain  of  blood,  and  takes  away  all  attainders  and 
corruptions.  A  very  comfortable  reflection  for  all  success- 
ful usurpers !  The  simple  interpretation  of  this  great  legal 
maxim,  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  the  ancient  pro- 
verb of  the  people,  that  Might  makes  Bight.  Separate  bilb 
were  passed  clearing  the  king*s  mother,  the  dukes  of  Bed- 
ford, Buckingham,  and  Somerset,  the  marquis  of  Dorset, 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  the  lords  Beaumont,  Wells,  Clifford, 
Boos,  Hungerford,  and  others. 

When  Henry  met  his  duly  qualified  parliament,  he 
informed  them  that  '*  he  had  come  to  the  throne  by  just 
title  of  inheritance,  and  by  the  sure  judgment  of  God,  who 
had  given  him  the  victory  over  his  enemies  in  the  field.*' 
In  this  declaration  he  was  careful,  while  he  asserted  what 
was  not  true,  to  avoid  what  would  alarm  the-pride  and  the 
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fears  of  the  nation.  He  had  no  just  title  of  inheritance,  as 
we  faaye  shawn,  and  he  dared  not  to  use  the  words  *'  right 
of  conquest,"  for  soch  right  was  held  to  imply  a  lapse  of 
aU  the  lands  in  the  nation  to  the  crown,  since  they  had 
been  held  of  the  prince  who  had  been  conquered.  Lest  he 
had,  in  even  qseaking  of  victory,  gone  too  far,  he  imme- 
diately added,  that  '*  eyery  man  should  continue  to  enjoy 
his  rights  and  hereditaments,  except  such  persons  as  in  the 
present  parliament  should  be  punished  for  their  offences 
against  his  royal  majesty." 

The  just  judgment  of  God  he  grounded  on  the  common 
belief  of  the  times,  ^at  6k>d  decided  the  fate  of  battles, 
and  even  private  duels.  Edward  lY.  had  used  the  same 
language,  as  we  find  in  Bymer's  Foedera,  zi.  710.  "In 
division  and  controversy  moved  betwixt  princes  upon  the 
high  sovereign  power  royal,  more  evident  proof  or  declara- 
tion of  truth,  right,  and  Gbd's  will,  may  not  be  had  than  by 
the  means  of  reason,  authority,  and  victory  in  battles." 
There  was  another  right  which  he  might  have  pleaded — 
that  of  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  of  the  three  estates  of 
parliament;  but  this  is  a  plea  that  the  pride  o!  kings 
makes  them  especially  reluctant  to  admit.  They  will  base 
their  elevation  on  the  will  of  God,  in  conquest,  or  usurpa- 
tion ;  but  the  will  of  the  people,  over  whom  they  wish  to 
sit  as  demi-gods,  is  peculiarly  abhorred  by  them,  and  never 
was  admitted  till  the  reign  of  WiUiam  of  Orange  in  England. 

Another  claim  to  the  crown  which  Henry  was  still  more 
careful  to  ignore,  though  ic  was  one  on  which  he  dwelt 
with  much  confidence,  was  the  right  of  Elisabeth  of  York, 
whom  he  had  pledged  himself  to  marry,  and  who  was  the 
undoubted  owner  of  the  throoe.  But  as  Henrj  would  not 
owe  his  throne  to  his  people,  so  he  would  not  owe  it  to  his 
wife.  He  therefore  took  every  means  to  establish  his  own 
title  to  the  throne  before  he  in  any  way  alluded  to  hers,  or 
took  any  steps  towards  fulfilling  his  pledge  of  marriage. 
He  renewed  that  pledge,  indeed,  on  arriving  in  London,  to 
satisfy  the  York  party ;  but  he  proceeded  to  have  his  claims 
to  the  throne  acknowledged  by  parliament  witiiout  any 
reference  to  hers.  If  he  had  mentioned  the  right  of  Eliza- 
beth of  York,  his  extreme  caution  suggested  that  he  would 
be  held  to  possess  the  throne,  not  by  his  own  claims,  but 
by  hers — an  idea  which  equally  offended  his  pride,  and 
alarmed  him  for  the  security  of  the  succession  in  his  off- 
spring. Should  Eliaabeth  die  without  children,  in  that  case 
the  right  would  die  with  her;  and  any  issue  of  his  by 
another  marriage  might  be  accounted  intruders  in  the 
succession,  and  they  might  be  removed  for  tiie  next  heirs 
of  Edward  lY.  If  she  should  die  childless,  and  before 
him,  even  his  own  retention  of  the  throne  might  be 
disputed.  All  these  points  the  mind  of  Henry  saw  clearly; 
and  in  a  moment,  and  as  if  no  s^ch  person  as  Elizabeth 
existed,  and  as  if  no  pledge  to  marry  her  had  helped  him 
to  his  success,  he  procured  an  act  of  parliament,  which 
provided  that  "the  inheritance  of  the  crown  should  be, 
rest,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  most  royal  person  of  the  then 
sovereign  lord,  king  Henry  YIL,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body 
lawfuUy  coming,  perpetually  with  the  grace  of  God  so  to 
endure,  and  in  none  other." 

These  last  words  went  even  to  exblnde  the  children  of 
Elizabeth,  should  he  not  marry  her,  and  the  children  of  all 
her  sisters.  It  oat  off  the  line  of  Edward  lY.,  as  well  as 
every  other,  under  all  cirooastanees,  except  that  of  a 
union  with  himself.    It  made  him  essentially  the  fountain 


of  right  and  honour,  and  the  marriage  even  d  Blizabetli, 
the  true  heir,  became  not  what  he  in  his  own  mind  knew 
to  be  that  of  the  only  sure  policy,  but  on  his  part  towards 
her  and  her  family  and  party  an  act  of  grace  and  £avoar. 
So  cunningly  and  proudly  did  this  descendaat  of  an  ille|pti- 
mate  line-*this  grandson  of  a  coBunon  yecman  of  the 
guard,  go  to  work. 

But  whilst  he  put  the  praicess  of  England  thus,  aa  it 
were,  under  his  feet,  he  was  equally  careful,  without 
directly  acknowledging  her  title,  to  secure  it.  He  Uierefore 
at  once  refused  to  revive  tiie  act  of  Henry  lY.,  which 
entailed  succession  in  the  line  of  John  of  Gkiunt,  his  own 
line,  or  to  repeal  that  of  Edward  lY.,  establishing  it  in 
the  line  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Olarence,  that  of  Elizabeth.  In 
his  own  favour,  he  cancelled  and  removed  from  the  file  all 
mention  of  his  own  attdnder,  and  annulled  the  act  of  fid- 
ward  lY.  which  had  pronounced  Henry  lY.  and  his 
successors  usurpers  and  traitors ;  and  in  favour  of  Eliza- 
beth's claims  he  annulled  the  act  of  Richard  III.  wfaich 
pronounced  the  marriage  of  her  mother  inth.  Edward  FY. 
invalid,  and  she  and  her  brothers. and  sisters  illegitimate. 
When  this  bill  was  passed  -through  parliament,  the  body  of 
it  was  not  read,  out  of  respect  to  Uie  future  queen ;  but  the 
act  of  Richard,  containing  the  grossest  scandals  on  the 
family  of  Elizabeth,  was  ordered  to  foe  burnt ;  and  any  one 
possessing  copies  of  that  act  was  ordered  to  deliver  them  in 
to  the  chancellor  before  Easter,  to  be  destroyed,  under 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  mother  of  Elizabeth, 
the  queen-*dowagw,  was  also  by  act  of  parliament  restored 
to  her  title,  but  not  to  her  dower. 

But  this  excess  of  caution  and  this  nicely-balanced  policy 
had  not  been  carried  through  without  ahirming  all  parties, 
and  gveatly  disgusting  that  of  York.  The  ¥rhole  nation 
looked  to  the  union  of  the  houses  by  the  marriage  of  Henry 
and  Elizabeth  as  the  only  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
civil  wars  which  had  so  lomg  rent  the  nation.  But  when 
Henry  was  seen  thns  carefully  barricading  himself,  as  it 
were,  on  tiie  throne  without  proceeding  to  that  union,  there 
grew  great  uneasiness,  and  Mb  was  much  heightened  by 
the  king  demanding  ''the  punishment  of  those  who  had 
offended  his  royal  majesty."  This  was  a  piece  of  assump- 
tion which  astonished  his  very  friends.  How,  it  was  askcid, 
could  any  one  offend  his  migesty  before  he  was  admitted  to 
majesty  P  Those  who  fought  under  Henry  YI.  against 
Edward  lY.,  and  under  Edward  against  Henry  YI.,  fought 
against  a  king,  and  were  liable  to  a  charge  of  high  treason 
in  case  they  failed ;  but  Henry  of  Bichmond  was  no  king, 
he  was  a  mere  pretender  when  the  followers  of  Bichard  HI. 
fought  against  him  ;  and,  therefore,  they  could  offend  no 
majesty  and  commit  no  treason.  Yet  Henry  proceeded  on 
this  ground  to  pass  attainders  on  Bichard  III.,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  the  lords  Lovell,  Zouoh,  and 
FeArers,  Sir  Walter  and  Sir  James  Harrington,  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  Oatesby,  and  twenty 
other  gentlemen  who  had  fought  against  him  at  Bosworth* 

By  this  means  Henry  put  himself  in  possession  of  the 
vast  estates  of  these  attainted  noblemen  and  gentlemen^ 
and  filled  his  coffers,  a  thing  which  he  never  neglected. 
Bat  this  did  not  prevent  him  seeking  supplies  from  pacH&- 
nkcnt,  and  they  granted  him  during  life  the  duty  of  tonnage 
and  poundage.  Besides  the  possession  of  estates  hj 
attainder,  he  passed  aa  act  of  resumption  of  all  crown 
lands  which  had  been  alienated  since  the  thirty-fourth  of 
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Hefnry  VI.,  and  as  these  were  ohicfly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Torklst  party,  he  thus  placdd  all  the  holders  of  them  at 
his  meroy,  and  ooald  ejeot  or  leave  them  in  pos- 
session according  as  they  oondooted  themselves.  AU  this 
being  done,  he  issued  a  general  pardon  to  tiiose  followers 
of  Richard  III.  who  should  come  in  before  a  certain  day, 
and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  This  he  did,  however,  as 
an  especial  act  of  royal  grace  by  pttMslamation,  not  allow- 
ing the  parliament  to  advise  him,  or  to  participate  with 
Mm  in  the  favour.  Many  of  the  late  adherents  of  ^chard 
accordingly  left  their  sanctuaries  and  hiding  places,  and 
submitted  to  the  new  king.  In  one  or  two  instances,  Henry's 
resentment  overcame  his  honour ;  though  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
ihe  son  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  so  stancUy  sup- 
ported Richard  at  Bosworth,  came  in,  he  was  excepted 
firom  the  general  pardon,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Others,  as 
bishop  StUlington,  of  Bath,  who  had  written  Richard's  artful 
proclamations,  were  at  first  thrown  into  prison  and  severely 
treated,  but  they  soon  found  means  by  their  humble  and 
courtier-like  crawling  to  make  their  peace  with  the 
king,  and  this  bishop.  Sir  John  Tyrrel,  the  murderer  of 
the  princes  in  the  Tower,  and  other  like  characters,  were 
soon  found  to  be  active  agents  and  emissaries  of  the 
court. 

Still  Henry,  though  now  securely  seated  on  the  throne» 
evinced  no  haste  to  fulfil  his  pledge  of  placing  Elisabeth 
of  York  upon  it.  With  his  cunning,  prudential  tempera- 
ment, he  was  at  the  same  time  sensitively  resentful, 
and  could  not  forget  or  forgive  the  long  course  of  ill-treat- 
ment which  he  had  suffered  from  the  house  of  Yoik.  His 
banishment,  his  youth  spent  in  foreign  courts  and  under 
foreign  depe^idence  and  surveillance;  the  attempts  of 
Edward  lY.  to  get  him  into  his  hands,  when  a  dungeon, 
and  probably  secret  murder,  or  a  public  one,  on  some 
tirmiped-up  pretence,  would  have  been  his  fate,  still  lived 
and  rankled  in  his  memory.  He  could  noC  forget  that  the 
queen-dowager,  after  having  pHghted  Elizabeth  to  him, 
had  submitted  to  the  dictation  of  the  monster  Richard  m., 
who  had  murdered  her  two  sons,  and  uiurped  their  throne ; 
had  gone  again  to  his  court,  had  consented  to  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  had  put  herself  and  her  other  daughters 
wholly  into  his  power,  and  had  written  to  her  ion,  the 
marquis  of  Dorset,  at  Paris,  to  withdraw  from  Henry  and 
abandon  his  pretensions.  He  could  not  forget  that 
Elizabeth  herself,  however  justly  or  unjustly,  had  been 
declared  to  have  favoured  Richard,  and  expressed  impa- 
tience at  the  lingering  remains  of  his  wife's  lifo,  which 
kept  her  from  the  throne. 

Modem  historians  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
mueh  of  the  dislike  of  Henry  to  his  wife,  and  still  more 
to  her  mother,  was  unfounded,  bat  the  hbtorians  of  the 
time  are  imaaimoos  in  their  assertion  of  it,  and  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  Henry's  lasting  hatred  of  the 
whole  Yorldst  party;  of  his  pleasure  in  mortifying 
and  depressing  the  members  of  it ;  and  his  harsh  treat- 
ment of  the  qaeen-dowBgSr,  if  not  of  the  queen.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  till  the  foelmg  of  the  pablio  became 
strongly  manifiNtod  at  his  neglect  of  tiie  princess,  and 
tiQ  the  commons  presented  him  a  petition,  praying  him 
"to  take  to  wife  the  princess  Elisabeth,  wbloh  marriage 
they  hoped  Gk>d  would  bless  with  a  progeny  of  the  race  of 
kbgs;*'  and  till  the  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  had 
testified  their  participation  in  this  wish,  by  rising  simul- 


taneously and  bowing  as  it  was  uttered,  that  Henry  con- 
sented to  the  celebration  of  the  marriage. 

But  even  in  this  late  and  ungracious  compliance,  Henry 
took  care  to  have  his  own  personal  claims  to  the  crown 
reiterated,  and  made  independent  of  those  of  the  proposed 
queen.  For  this  purpose  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
dispensation  which  had  been  granted  by  the  pope's  legate, 
on  account  of  the  relationship  of  the  parties,  but  he 
applied  to  pope  Innocent  YIII.  himself,  and  he  took  care 
to  have  the  pope's  bull  so  worded  that  it  should  render 
Henry  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  crown,  and  his  acceptance  of 
Blizabeth  a  royal  favour.  This  papal  act  presumed  to 
sanction  and  confirm  the  act  of  settlement  passed  by  the 
British  parliament;  and  declared,  in  stronger  language 
than  Henry  in  his  own  person  had  dared  to  use,  that  the 
crown  of  England  belonged  to  Henry  by  right  of  war ;  by 
notorious  and  indisputable  hereditary  succession  (which 
was,  in  fact,  a  most  notorious  falsehood) ;  by  the  wish  and 
election  of  all  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  commons  of  the 
realm,  and  by  the  act  of  the  three  estates  in  parliament 
assembled.  Yet,  nevertheless,  to  put  an  end  to  the  bloody 
wars  caused  by  the  rival  claims  of  the  house  of  York,  and 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  three  estates,  the  king  had  con- 
sented to  marry  the  princess  Elizabeth.  Never  surely  did 
a  man  more  studiously  and  bitterly  seek  to  humiliate  the 
woman  he  was  about  to  make  his  wife,  or  a  woman  accept 
a  hand  which  tiius  degraded  her  with  a  more  tame  compli- 
ance. But  the  hope  of  a  crown  serves  to  extinguish  all  the 
natural  sentiments  of  honoor  or  shame,  resentment  or  self- 
respect. 

The  marriage  took  place  on  the  18th  of  January,  1486  ; 
and  the  rejoicings  in  London,  Westminster,  and  other  cities 
were  of  the  most  lively  kind.  They  were  heartfelt,  for  now 
an  parties  conduded  that  there  was  a  hope  of  peace  and 
comfort.  They  were  hx  more  ardent  thfm  at  the 
king's  accession  or  coronation,  and  the  mean-souled 
monarch  saw  it  with  sullen  displeasure,  for  it  seemed  to 
imply  that  thou^  he  had  taken  such  pains  to  place  foremost 
his  right  to  the  throne,  the  people  recognised,  spontaneously, 
the  superior  title  of  the  house  of  York,  and  that  of  his 
beautiful,  and  by  him  superciliously  treated  wife.  "  If," 
says  lingard,  "  the  ambition  of  the  princess  was  flattered  by 
this  union,  we  are  told  (on  what  authority  I  know  not)  that 
she  had  littie  reason  to  congratulate  herself  on  the  score  of 
domestic  hi^piness ;  that  Henry  treated  her  with  harshness 
and  with  neg|lect ;  and  that  in  his  estimation,  neither  the 
beauty  of  her  person,  nor  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition, 
could  atone  for  the  deadly  crime  of  being  a  descendant  of  the 
house  of  York."  Lord  Bacon,  who  is  the  great-  historian 
of  this  period,  and  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  sufficientiy 
informed,  does  not  hesitate  to  add  that  the  manifest  affection 
of  the  people  for  the  queen,  produced  in  him  towards  her 
additional  coldness  and  dislike. 

Henry,  before  dismissiag  his  parliament,  conferred 
favours  and  promotions  on  many  of  his  friends.  He  re- 
stored Edward  Stafford,  the  ekiest  son  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  lost  his  life  and  fallen  under 
attainder  by  espousing  his  cause  in  the  late  reign ;  nor  did 
he  forget  Morton,  the  sagacious  bishop  of  Ely,  who  had 
planned  the  conversion  of  Buckingham  to  his  cause,  and 
embarked  himself  in  the  expedition.  Ohandos  of  Brittany 
was  created  eari  of  Bath ;  Sir  George  Daobeny,  who  had 
been  one  of  his  most  successful  generals,  was  made  lord 
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Daab«nj ;  and  Sir  Bobert  Willoughby,  lord  Broke.  The 
two  persons,  however,  on  whose  councils  and  administratiye 
services  he  chiefly  relied,  were  bishops  Morton  and  Fox, 
whom  he  raised  to  the  see  of  Exeter.  They  had  shared  in 
all  his  adversities,  and  now  they  were  admitted  to  partici- 
pate in  his  high  fortune.  Morton  was,  at  the  death  of 
Bonchier,  made  primate  of  England;  and  Fox  was  in- 
trusted with  the  privy  seal,  and  suooessively  made  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Well?,  Durham,  and,  finally,  Winchester. 
Those  two  able  prelates  were  Henry's  ministers  and  con- 
stant advisers.  "  He  loved,"  says  an  historian  of  the  time, 
"  to  have  a  convenient  number  of  right  grave  and  wise 


the  house  of  York — his  own  queen ;  but  here  again  his 
jealous  disposition  showed  itself.  He  dreaded  the  superior 
homage  which  she  was  sure  to  elicit,  and  determined  to  owe 
nothing  but  to  his  own  merits  and  measures.  He  there- 
fore left  Elisabeth  with  a  small  court,  including  her 
mother  and  sisters,  and  his  own  mo^er,  the  countess  of 
Bichmond.  He  had  advanced  as  far  as  Lincoln,  and  was 
there  keepmg  his  Easter,  on  the  2nd  day  of  April,  when 
he  learned  that  lord  Lovell,  formerly  chamberlain  to 
Richard,  with  Humphrey  and  Thomas  Stafford,  had  left  the 
sanctuary  at  Oolchester,  and  were  gone  with  dangerous 
intentions,  no  man  new  whither,    Tho  news  did  not  seem 


Henry  TIL 


priests  to  be  of  his  council;  because,**  adds  Bacon,  "  having 
rich  bishoprics  to  bestow,  it  was  easy  to  reward  their 
services,'*  thus  sparing  his  beloved  coin ;  for  the  only  two 
things  which  Henxy  Tudor  really  loved,  were  power  and 
money. 

Having  dismissed  his  parliament,  and  left  all  in  order, 
Henxy  set  out  on  a  progress  throa^  the  Idngdom.  The 
people  of  the  northern  counties  had  been  the  most  devoted 
to  JEUehard,  and  he  sought,  by  spending  some  time  amongst 
them,  to  remove  their  prejudices  and  attach  them  to  his 
interests.  No  means  could  have  been  so  effectual  as  that 
of  carrying  with  him,  in  honour  and  affection,  the  head  of 


to  give  him  much  oonoern,  and  he  proceeded  towards  Yoric. 
At  Nottingham,  more  pressing  and  alarming  intelllgenoo 
reached  him,  that  lord  Lovell  was  advancing  towards  York 
with  four  thousand  men,  and  that  the  two  Staffords  were 
besieging  Worcester  with  another  army. 

At  Nottingham,  Henry  received  an  embassy  from  the 
king  of  the  Scots ;  and,  despatohing  his  uncle,  tho  duke  of 
Bedford,  with  about  three  thousand  men  in  pursuit  of  lord 
Lovell,  on  the  0th  of  April  he  quitted  Northampton  in  the 
same  direction.  At  Pontefract  he  was  met,  on  the  17th,  by 
the  news  that  Lovell  had  passed  him  on  the  road,  had 
raised  a  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bipon  and  Middle* 
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htm,  and  was  prepariog  to  surprise  him  on  his  entranoe 
ioto  York.  Henry's  courage  did  not  fail  him ;  he  was  now 
sorroonded  bj  most  of  the  northern  and  southern  nobilityi 
who  had  brought  up  considerable  forces.  But  the  man  who 
always  trusted  more  to  his  shrewd  knowledge  of  hum4n 
nature  than  to  arms,  now  hit  on  a  means  of  dispersing  the 
isrorgaoLt  army  without  a  blow.    He  sent  on  his  uncle, 


days,  contriTed  to  escape  to  the  court  of  the  duchess 
of  Burgundy,  in  Flanders.  Some  of  his  followers,  as  it 
would  seem,  in  defiance  of  the  king's  offer  of  pardon,  were 
seized  and  executed  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland. 

On  hearing  of  this  dispersion  of  the  northern  division  of 
the  insurgents,  the  brothers  Stafford  abandoned  the  siege  of  ^ 
Worcester,  and  fled  for  sanctuary  to  the  church  of  Oolnham, 


TBI  PBSTKTDBD  BABI.  OP  WABWICK  SMPLOTED  IH  IHB  DTOHWI  01  BMMKt  TIL 


Jasper  of  Bedford,  to  offer  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  would 
Jesert  Loveli's  standard,  and  the  whole  host  dispersed  as 
by  magic.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  magic  of  the  right  incentire 
applied  at  the  right  moment.  Loyeli,  who  was  as  much 
affected  by  the  proclamation  of  pardon  as  his  followers,  for 
it  instantly  struck  him  with  the  fear  of  universal  desertion, 
iled  at  once  to  the  house  of  lus  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Brough- 
tan,  in  Lancashire ;  and  after  lying  concealed  there  some 


a  little  village  near  Abingdon.  They  were  taken  thence 
without  ceremony,  on  the  plea  that  Oolnham  had  no  right 
of  sanctuary,— a  decision  which  all  the  judges  confirmed, 
though  expressly  claimed  by  the  abbot  of  Abingdon. 
Humphrey  Stafford  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  but  Thomas, 
the  younger  brother,  was  pardoned,  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
only  acting  unJcr  the  advice  of  his  elder  brother. 
After  this  success,  Henry  entered  York  with  great  mag- 
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nifioenoe.  The  effoofc  of  his  vietory  was  seen  in  Hhe  inhabi- 
tante  of  that  city  flocking  oat  to  meet  bim»  with  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  at  their  head  on  horsebaok,  and  a  great  pro- 
cession of  the  clergy.  The  populace  dapped,  hurrahed,  and 
dried,  "  King  Henry !  king  Henry  I  our  Lord  preserve  that 
^  sweet  and  weii-fayoured  face  !*'  A  pieoe  of  flattery  which 
Leland  seems  to  think  was  peculiarly  appreciated,  for 
Henry  dropped  the  yearly  rent  paid  by  the  citzens  to  the 
crown  from  £160  to  £18  5s. ;  and  \rhea  he  was  willing  to 
relinquish  money,  he  must  be  in  a  very  happy  mood  indeed! 
He  spent  three  weeks  there  dispensing  favours,  conferring 
honours,  and  redressing  grievances.  Great  pageants  and 
feasts  were  held  in  his  honour,  and  were  given  by  him  in 
return ;  and  he  opened  his  heart  to  pay  certain  flattering 
poetasters  for  their  verses  in  his  praise,  and  he  distributed 
money  amongst  the  populace.  In  fact,  Henry  was  there 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  good  opinions  ;  and  he  did  it  so 
effectually,  that  during  the  invasion  of  the  following  year 
he  found  Yorkshire,  instead  of  one  of  the  most  adverse,  the 
most  loyal  of  counties. 

Henry  returned  slowly  through  Worcester,  Hereford, 
Gloucester,  and  Bristol,  and  thence  to  London.  During  His 
progress  he  was  numerously  attended  through  each  county 
by  the  sheriff  and  the  resident  nobility  and  gentry.  On 
Sundays  and  festivals  he  was  careful  to  attend  divine  ser- 
vice in  public,  and  he  made  good  worldly  use  of  these 
heavenly  opportunities.  He  dictated  himself  the  subject  of 
each  sermon  preached,  which  was  generally  by  a  bishop, 
who  was  ordered,  after  it,  to  read  to  the  people  the  pope's 
bull  in  Henry's  favour,  and  to  explain  to  them  its  full  mean- 
ing and  bearing.  At  Worcester  he  did  not  neglect  to  show 
his  displeasure  at  the  late  countenance  given  to  his 
enemies ;  but  at  Bristol  he  was  particularly  gracious, 
consulting  with  the  inhabitants  on  the  causes  of  the  decay 
of  their  trade,  and  promising  to  cherish  their  city  by  the 
sunshine  of  his  patronage. 

Arriving  in  London  on  the  5th  of  June,  he  there  received 
a  distinguished  embassy  from  James  III.  of  Scotland. 
James  entertained  a  gres^  Itkiiq;  for  the  En^ish  ; '  a  fault, 
as  it  was  considered  by  his  own  nobility,  so  prominent,  that 
it  was  urged  agaiupt  him  at  a  principal  charge  when  they 
afterwards  pursued  him  to  the  death.  He  had  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  congratulate  Henry  on  his  coronation ;  he  had 
followed  this  by  firesh  envoys,  who  met  him  at  Nottingham, 
while  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels ;  and  now  a  more  formal  and 
dignified  emTaei^j  arrived  to  reoew  the  trace  -whkh  was 
supposed  to  <^xpire  between  the  oomtries  at  the  death  of 
Bichard.  B^^tli  monarohs  were  moat  willing  to  enter  into  a 
fresh  one  for  the  term  <sf  their  respective  reigns,  but  the 
turbulent  Sc^jteh  nobles  insiiC^d  on  limiting  it  to  three  years. 
A  promise,  lM>vreTor,  wai  exehaogcd  that  it  should  continue 
till  the  deatli  i>f  one  of  the  sovereigns,  and  tiiai  malrimoiiial 
alliances  should  take  place. 

On  the  30th  of  September  the  queen  was  prematurely 
deli'cered  of  a  son,  who,  however,  was  pronounced  a  strong 
and  healthy  child,  and  was  christened  by  the  name  of 
Arthur,  after  prince  Arthur  of  the  ancient  Britons,  from 
whom  Henry  pretended  to  derive  his  descent.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  the  young  prince  was  so  strong 
in  constitution  as  was  supposed,  for  we  shall  find  that  he 
died  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen.  Henry,  on  his  return 
from  the  north,  had  not  taken  up  his  residence  with  the 
queen  and  his  court  at  Winchester,  but  had  located  him- 


self at  a  convenient  distance  in  the  New  Forest,  where  he 
amused  himself  with  hunting.  On  the  birth  of  the  prinee, 
he  attended  the  christening  in  ^e  cathedral  of  that  city, 
which  was  conducted  with  great  pomp ;  and  many  high- 
flown  panegyrics  on  the  infant  prince  were  published  by 
the  adulatory  writers  of  the  time,  in  prose  and  verse,  in 
Latin  and  English  ;  and  .prince  Arthor  was  predicted  to 
become  more  glorious  than  the  hero  of  the  Bound  Table, 
after  whom  he  was  named. 

But  the  birth  of  an  heir  i^parent  tried  too  severely  the 
temper  of  the  numerous  malcontents  who  still  existed. 
Though  Henry  had  put  himself  to  much  trouble,  and  to 
some  cost,  to  win  over  the  people  of  the  northern  counties, 
his  conduct  in  general  had  not  been  such  as  to  conciliate 
the  enemies  of  the  Lancastrian  line.  His  treaCment  of  his 
queen,  and  her  friends  and  party,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinions  of  some  modem  writers,  had  left  them  greatly 
mortified  and  discontented.  He  had  maintained  a  con- 
stantly cold  and  repressive  mien  towards  the  Yorkist 
party,  who,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  naturally  ex- 
pected by-gones  to  be  by-gones,  and  that  they  should  be 
admitted  to  their  share  of  power  and  office.  So  far  from 
this,  he  refused  them  every  benefit  and  courtesy.  They 
had  seen  with  resentment  his  selfish  attention  to  the  se- 
curing of  his  own  clums  on  the  throne,  and  his  silent  re- 
jection of  those  of  the  princess  of  York.  They  had  watched 
indignantly  his  long  delay  before  completing  his  marriage 
with  her;  and  to  this  day,  though  she  had  brought  an 
heir  to  the  throne,  uniting  the  interests  and  hopes  of  both 
lines,  not  a  movement  had  been  made  towsvds  her  corona- 
tion. This  was  a  position  in  which  no  queen-consort  had 
ever  been  permitted  to  remain ;  and  the  insult  was  pro- 
portionably  felt. 

But  the  Yoridst  party,  though  roused  to  disturb  the 
quiet  of  the  haughty  prince,  prepared  their  measures  of 
annoyance  with  a  lack  of  acumen  which  was  more  likelj 
to  irritate  than  overturn.  Perhaps  they  did  not  want  to 
dethrone  him,  because  that  would  overturn  also  the  head, 
and  most  popular  representative  of  their  own  party- 
Elizabeth  ;  especially  as  she  was  now  tihe  mother  of  a 
legitimate  prince,  capable  of  uniting  all  intvests.  Perhaps 
they  wbhed  rather  to  >  show  the  cold  a»d  unforgiving 
monarch  that  he  was  more  at  their  naeMgr  than  he  sop- 
pofed,  and  that  Hwj  could  embitter,  if  they  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  terminate,  his  reign.  Such,  in  fast,  whether  this 
was  their  purpose  or  not,  wtm  the  character  and  tendency 
of  the  plots  and  impottoies  which,  for  so  aumy  years,  kept 
Henry  in  disquiet  and  anzie^. 

The  first  attempt  was  to  bring  Ibrwavi  a  youth  as  the 
eari  of  Wanrick,  the  s<«  of  CiMnom,  w*om  Henry  was 
keying  confined  in  the  Tower.  8o  little  depth  was  there 
ia  tbis  plot,  that  aS  first  it  was  evidently  the  plan  to  bring 
the  impostor  forwaid  as  the  doke  of  York,  the  younger  of 
the  two  princes  supposed  to  be  murdered  in  the  Tower. 
It  was  given  out  that  though  hu  elder  brother  had  been 
murdered,  the  younger  had  been  allowed  to  escape.  Had 
this  story  been  adhered  to,  and  well  acted,  it  might  have 
raised  a  most  formidable  rebellion ;  but.  for  some  unkno^ 
reason,  it  was  as  speedily  abandoned  as  adopted,  and  the 
earl  of  Warwick  pitched  upon  as  the  preferable  impsrso^ 
tion.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  absurd,  for  the 
true  earl  bemg  really  alive,  Henry  could  at  any  moment 
bring  him  forwMd,    Probably  the  conspirators  mi|^t  cal- 
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cnkie  <m  that,  and  with  the  object  of  eompelling  Henry  to 
do  this,  l^  which  they  hoped  to  burden  him  with  the 
odium  of  keeping  in  captivity  that  innocent  victim  of  his 
seMshnees.  Thia  would  i^ppear  the  more  credible,  because 
we  shall  soon  find  that  the  qoeen-dowager  herself  was 
mixed  op  with  this  [dot,  who,  tiiough  she  had  her  own  deep 
reasons  fbr  hating  Henry,  was  not  so  short-sifted  a 
woman  as  to  wish  to  depose  her  own  daughter  and  grand- 
son. Hence  the  original  idea  was  speedily  changed,  the 
eari  of  Warwick  was  adopted  as  the  person  to  be  fictitiously 
broaght  forward,  and  the  dt^e  of  York  was  withdrawn  to 
a  future  occasion,  when  he  was  made  to  appear  on  the 
scene  with  an  effect  immensely  diminished  in  consequence 
of  his  first  temporary  r61e. 

Towards  the  ^ose  of  the  year  1486,  there  appeared  at 
the  castle  of  Dublin  a  priest  of  Oxford  named  Richard 
Simons,  attended  by  a  boy  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age. 
The  boy  was  of  a  peculiarly  handsome  and  interesting  ap- 
pearance ;  and  Simons,  who  was  a  total  stranger  in  Ireland, 
presented  him  to  the  lord-deputy,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  as 
Bdward  Plantagenet,  earf  of  Warwick,  who,  he  repre- 
sented, had  fortunately  escaped  from  his  dungeon  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  come  to  throw  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  earl  and  his  friends.  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
earl  of  Kildare,  was  a  zealous  Yorkist ;  his  brother  was 
chancellor,  and  almost  all  the  bishops  and  ofiicers  in  the 
Irish  goremment  had  been  appointed  by  Edward  lY.  or 
Bichard.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  lord-deputy  and  the 
party  were  already  cognisant  of  the  whole  scheme  of  this 
agitation ;  for  it  is  neither  likely  that  Simons  the  priest 
should  have  originated  so  daring  and  arduous  an  enterprise 
a6  that  of  presenting  a  new  claimant  fbr  the  throne  in 
opposition  to  the  astute  and  determined  Henry  Tudor,  nor 
that  he  should  have  so  particularly  singled  out  Ireland  as 
the  opening  ground  of  his  operations,  and  the  lord-deputy 
as  his  patron  and  coadjutor.  This  very  selection  implied  a 
nice  knowledge  of  political  circumstances  and  parties. 
Ireland  was  the  weak  point  in  Henry  YII.'s  administration 
Either  because  he  had  been  too  much  engaged  by  his 
affahrs  and  antagonists  at  home,  or  that  he  feared  giving 


his  descent.  He  could  tell  a  good  and  plausible  story  of 
his  life  at  Sheriff  Hutton,  his  cqitivity  in  the  Tower,  and 
of  the  mode  of  his  escape.  All  this  was  sufficiently  capti- 
vating to  the  lovers  of  the  marveUsus,  and  was  zealously 
fostered  by  those  who  had  tiiieir  owa  ol^jects. 

The  loyalty  of  the  lord-deputy  had  been  already  question* 
able.  Henry  had  sent  him  a  summons  to  attend  in  London, 
but  he  had  evaded  that  by  a  petition  from  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  peers  of  Ireland,  stating  strcogly  the  absolute 
necessity  of  his  preeenoe  there.  No  sooner  did  Simons 
present  his  protegi  to  Kildare,  than  that  nobleman  received 
him  without  any  apparent  reluctance  to  put  faith  in  his 
story.  He  asked,  indeed,  various  questions  of  Simnel,  as 
to  his  identity  and  the  means  by  which  ha  had  escaped  and 
come  into  the  hands  of  a  priest,  himself  only  twen^-seven 
years  of  age.  But  he  was  easily  satisfied,  and,  vrithout 
waiting  to  ascertain  whether  the  real  earl  of  Warwick  was 
still  in  the  Tower,  he  introduced  the  youth  to  all  his  friends 
as  the  genuine  heir  of  the  Plantagenets.  His  brother,  lord 
Fitzgerald,  the  chancellor  of  Ireland,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
assembled  about  him  the  nobility  of  the  island  and  tha 
citizens  of  Dublin,  and  promised  him  his  protection  against 
all  his  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  his  fiiimily.  The  people 
were  enthusiastic  in  his  favour.  They  conducted  him  in 
great  pomp  from  his  lodgings  to  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
where  he  was  attended  as  a  prinoe,  and  iras  there  pro- 
claimed  king  of  England  and  France  and  lord  of  Ireland^ 
by  the  style  of  Edward  YL 

When  Henry  received  this  news  he  hastened  to  do  what 
he  ought  to  have  done  long  before.  He  took  the  earl  of 
Warwick  out  of  the  Tower,  conducted  him  publicly  to  St. 
Paul's,  so  tiiat  all  might  see  him,  and  all  who  desired  it 
were  allowed  to  approach  him,  and  convwse  vrith  him. 
The  nobility  and  gentry  were  personally  introduced  to  him, 
and  the  kmg  then  took  him  with  him  to  Sheen,  where  he 
held  his  court,  and  gave  all  those  familiar  access  to  him 
who  must  have  seen  and  knovm  him  before.  By  thia 
politic  act  he  completely  satisfied  the  people  of  England, 
who  laughed  at  the  impostor  in  Ireland ;  but  the  Irish,  on 
the    contrary,  declared  that  Henry's  Warwick  was  the 


additional  and  deep-seated  offence  to  the  Yorkist  par^,  he :  impostor,  and  theirs  the  real  one. 

had  left  Ireland  and  its  government  very  much  in  the       To  consult  on  the  best  measures  for  defeating  this  plot 

hands  in  whidi  he  |6und  them.    This  circumstance  was '  Henry  called  a  great  council  at  She^n ;  but  at  its  breaking 


thus  seised  upon,  and  it  was  far  more  likely  by  the  keen 
eye  of  a  body  of  bflnential  eonspirators  than  that  of  an 
obsoore  individual. 

What  sufficiently  proved  this  was,  tJiat  simultaneously 
tite  earl  of  Lincoln,  of  whom  we  have  lately  made  mention, 
son  to  the  eldest  sister  of  th^  two  late  kings,  had  disap- 
peared from  England  and  gone  over  to  his  aunt  Margaret, 
duchess-dowager  of  Burgundy,  Henry's  most  inveterate 
tnemy.  This  satisfied  the  king  that  the  plot  whi^  showed 
Hself  in  Ireland  was  produced  in  England,  and  was  fbmented 
by  the  Yorkist  party  at  large.  It  was  soon  found  that 
Simoiis  had  been  diligentiy  mstructing  the  young  pre- 
^nder,  before  he  produced  him  in  public,  in  all  the  arcana 
of  the  tharader  he  had  to  support.  As  we  have  said,  the 
fint  pretence  was  that  he  was  the  duke  of  York  ;  that  was 
^handoned  fior  causes  which  no  doubt  appeared  sufficient 
te  the  seoret  movers  of  the  machinery.  The  boy,  who  was 
v^ly  the  son  of  one  Thomas  Simnel,  a  joiner  of  Oxfoi^d, 
^«s  taught  to  play  his  part  as  a  prince,  and  he  soon 
i  an  address  which  seeuMd  to  testify  the  nobility  of 


up,  the  public  was  thrown  into  still  greater  surprise  and 
perplexity  by  the  king,  instead  of  offering  to  crown  the 
queen,  seizing  her  mother,  the  queen-dowager,  confiscating 
her  property,  and  consigning  her  to  the  custody  of  the 
monks  of  Bermondsey.  The  reason  assigned  vras,  thai 
Uie  queen-dowager,  in  the  last  reign,  had  pr<mused  her 
daughter  to  Henry,  and  then  put  her  into  the  hands  of 
Bichard.  Such  a  reason,  if  really  put  forward,  vras  a. 
simple  absurdity,  because  sinoe  then  Elisabeth  WydviUa 
had  been  living  at  oourt  as  the  queen-mother,  in  all  public 
honour.  The  real  cause  was  undoubtedly  connected  with 
the  busmess  in  hand— 4he  Simnel  ooaqMracy.  This  hat 
been  treated  as  highly  improbable,  seetng  that  it  would 
have  been  an  act  of  madness  in  tha  qneea-dowagsr  t^ 
dethrone  Henry,  with  irhcm  must  fall  har  own  daughter, 
her  grandson,  the  henr  apparent,  and  the  fortunea  of  tha 
whole  family.  But  on  the  supposition  whwh  we  have 
ventured  to  suggest,  that  there  was  no  real  intention  to 
dethrone  Henry,  but  by  showing  him  the  insesority  of  hia 
position  to  compel  him  to  aet  mote  .generoiMl][_to  the 
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members  of  the  York  parif ,  what  was  so  natural  as  the 
conduct  of  this  ladyP  She  had  been  all  her  life  a  woman 
fond  of  state  intrigues,  restless  and  ambitious,  and  especially 
zealous  in  promoting  her  family  and  friends.  Here  she 
saw  the  king  the  cold  and  settled  enemy  of  all  those  friends 
and  that  party.  Though  he  had  married  her  daughter,  he 
had  done  it  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  if  not  the  most 
marked  aversion.  He  had  delayed  the  marriage  ;  had 
never  associated  the  queen  in  his  public  life ;  and  still  left 
her  uncrowned,  though  the  mother  of  the  heir  of  England. 
For  herself,  though  he  tolerated  her  at  her  daughter's 
court,  he  had  deprived  her  of  her  dowry,  or  rather,  neg- 
lected to  restore  it  to  her,  and  allowed  her  a  paltry  pittance 
out  of  his  own  ooffers.  All  these  circumstances  were  likely 
to  gall  the  sensitive  and  prond  mmd  of  the  widow  of 
Edward  lY.,  and  to  render  her  readily  led  to  engage  in 
what  might  mortify  her  oppressor,  though  her  own  son-in- 
law,  while  it  stopped  short  of  ruining  him,  and  yet  compelled 
faim  to  a  more  honourable  course  of  treatment. 

That  something  like  this  was  really  the  truth  appears  the 
more  probable  because  Elizabeth  Wydville  never  again  re- 
sumed her  position  at  Henry's  court,  and  died  in  poverty 
and  neglect.  What  has  been  advanced,  as  her  own  choice, 
that  of  retiring  from  court,  and  to  the  convent  of  Ber- 
mondsey,  where,  it  is  represented,  she  had  a  sort  of  right 
of  retreat,  is  far  from  being  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  Elizabeth  Wydville ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  she 
would  never  have  suddenly  quitted  the  court  of  her 
daughter,  and  the  proud  position  of  queen-mother,  unless 
there  bad  been  some  urgent  reason  not  originating  in  her 
own  will.  She  was  sent  there  now,  at  this  crisis,  as  the 
result  of  a  council  on  the  plot  of  the  Yorkists,  and  she 
never  again,  except  on  a  rare  and  casual  visit,  returned. 
That  speaks  for  itself.  And,  after  all,  her  conduct  was 
little  less  strange  than  that  of  Biargaret  of  Burgundy,  the 
sister  of  Edward  IV.,  the  aunt  of  Elizabeth  the  queen, 
who,  vrith  an  openness  and  promptness  which  no  one  has 
ever  questioned,  supported  both  this  plot  and  the  subsequent 
still  more  formidable  one  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  The  secrets 
of  royal  booses  are  such  as  continually  contradict  all  our 
ordinary  reasonings,  and  baffle  all  ideas  which  are  based 
on  the  general  principles  of  social  life.  Not  only  was  the 
queen-dowager  put  into  confinement,  but  her  son,  the 
marquis  of  Dorset,  brother  to  the  queen,  uncle  to  the  heir- 
apparent,  was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  If 
the  conduct  of  the  queen  was  contrary  to  belief  in  engaging 
in  such  a  conspiracy,  oertiunly  that  of  Dorset  was  scarcely 
less  so.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  ^eat  lord  Bacon,  who 
had  certainly  much  better  means  of  knowing  the  truth  than 
writers  of  our  time,  and  whose  powerful  mind  penetrated 
far  Ibelow  the  sur&ces  of  things.  Speaking  of  Simons,  he 
says:— ** It  cannot  be  but  tiiat  some  great  person,  that 
knew  particularly  and  familiarly  Edward  Plantagenet,  had 
a  hand  in  the  business,  from  whom  the  priest  might  take 
his  urn.  That  which  is  most  probable  out  of  the  preceding 
and  subsequent  acts  is,  that  it  was  the  queen-dowager  from 
whom  this  action  had  the  principal  source  and  motion; 
for  certain  it  is,  that  she  was  a  busy,  negotiating  woman, 
and  in  her  withdrawing-ohamber  had  the  fortunate  oon- 
^piracyfor  the  king  against  Richard  III.  been  hatched, 
which  the  king  knew,  and  remembered,  perhi^,  but  too 
irell ;  and  was  at  this  time  extremely  discontent  with  the 
king,  thinking  her  daughter,  as    the  king  handled  the 


matter,  not  advanced  but  depressed ;  and  none  could  holp 
the  book  so  well  to  prompt  and  instruct  this  stage-plaj  as 
she  could.'* 

But  tiie  most  formidable  and  unwearied  enemy  of  H«Dry 
YII.  was  Margaret  the  dowager-duchess  of  Burgundy.    Aa 
the  sbter  of  Edward  lY.  and  of  Richard,  no  circumstanoe 
could  induce  her  to  tolerate  Henry  Tudor,  in  her  eyes  a  low- 
bom  man,  who  had  thrust  that  Une  from  the  throne.     It 
mattered  littie  to  her  that  he  was  the  husband  of  her  niece 
Elizabeth,  the  father  of  a  prince  in  whose  veins  flowed 
Yorkist  blood.    She  abhorred  the  mingling  of  the  blood  of 
York  and  Tudor,  and  yearned  only  to  see  it  thrown  down 
from  the  throne  of  England,  and  that  of  York,  pore  and 
undivided,  set  up  in  its  place.   Such  a  person  was  the  earl  of 
Lincoln— such  was  the  real  earl  of  Warwick.    Then  why, 
it  may  be  asked,  did  she  successively  set  up  such  pu]^[>el8 
as  Simnel  and  Warbeck  P    They  were,  undoubtedly,  re- 
garded by  her  and  all  her  party  merely  as  stepping-stonee, 
or  stalking  horses,  by  which  to  bring  a  real  aspirant  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  when  they  could  have  been  saorifioed 
without  remorse.    Margaret  of^Burgundy  was,  at  the  same 
time,  regarded  as  a  woman  of  high  principle  and  amiahle 
mind.    As  the  vrife  of  Oharles  the  Rash  she  seemed  to 
have  caught  some  of  his  daring  spirit —as  the  stepmother 
of  his  daughter,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  her  Idndness  to  her  and 
her  children,  Philip  and  Margaret,  had  won  all  hearts.    She 
ruled  the  provinces  which  she  held  as  her  dower  with  great 
ability,  and  was  highly  popular  all  over  the  Netherlands. 
To  her  lord  Lovell  had  fled,  and  to  her,  also,  fled  the  earl 
of  Lincoln.    To  her  the  Irbh  party  sent  emissaries  for  aid; 
and  she  despatched  two  thousand  veteran  Ckrman  troops, 
under  a  brave  and  experienced  general,  Martin  Swarts, 
accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Lincoln. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1467.  lord  Lmcoln,  with  this 
strong  reinforcement,  landed  at  Dublin,  and,  no  sooner  was 
be  introduced  to  the  pretended  earl  of  Warwick,  than  he 
advised  that  he  should  be  crowned.  Lincoln  had  often  seen 
and  conversed  with  the  real  earl  of  Warwick.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  his  person,  had  recentiy  con- 
versed with  him  in  London  and  at  Sheen,  for  he  had  not 
set  out  for  Flanders  till  after  the  great  council  of  Henry, 
where,  of  course,  he  had  learned  all  the  royal  plans  for 
defeating  the  plot.  Yet,  knowing  all^this,  he  at  once  pro- 
posed the  coronation  of  Simnel  as  the  true  prince.  This  b 
sufficient  to  show  us  what  was  the  scheme  of  the  party,  and 
that  they  were  only  putting  forward  puppets  for  ulterior 
purposes.  The  impostor  was,  accordingly,  crowned  as  the 
true  prince  by  the  bishop  of  Meath,  with  a  diadem  taken 
itom  a  statue  of  the  Yirgin  Mary.  After  the  ceremony,  in 
accordance  with  the  Irish  fashion,  the  new  king  was  carried 
from  the  church  to  the  castle  on  the  shoulders  of  a  chieftain 
of  the  name  of  Darqy.  Write  were  immediately  issued  in 
his  name,  convoking  a  parliament,  in  which  legal  penalties 
were  enacted  against  the  Butiers  and  the  citiions  of  Water- 
ford,  who  were  old  and  stanch  Lancastrians,  and  stood  out 
firmly  for  kug  Henry. 

The  moment  that  Henry  Tudor  learned  the  flight  of  tiie 
earl  of  Linoob,  he  set  out  on  a  progress  through  the  counties 
of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  in  which  the  chief  interest  of 
the  eari  lay.  He  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  feeling 
existing  there,  and  to  repress  any  symptoms  of  revolt.  He 
was  courteous  to  the  gentry,  and  many  of  them  proifered 
themselves  to  do  him  aenrice.    Both  he  and  his  I 
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in  thoia  parts,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  appeired  well  ealisfied 
with  the  Btaie  of  Uungs.  As  it  was  rappoeed,  in  order  to 
{dease  the  people  of  Norfolk,  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
*'  Cor  Lady  of  Wabingham,"  and  sonf^t  her  lud  in  hie 
behalf.  Thenee  he  prooeeded,  bj  Northampton  and  Ooren- 
try,  to  Elenilwoith,  at  whioh  castle  he  had  plaoed  his  queen, 
hk  mother,  and  his  bod.  He  waa  still  at  Eenilworth  when 
news  was  brought  him  that  the  earl  of  Lincoln  and  lord 
Lovell  had  landed  with  the  pretended  Bdward  YI.,  sup- 
ported by  Martin  Bwarti  and  his  German  legion,  at  the 
Pile  of  Foudray,  an  old  keep  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
FnnesB.  They  pitched  their  tent  at  Swarthmore,  near 
XJlTcrstone,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bron^ton  and  his  tenantry.  Being  now  about  eight 
tiidisand  strong,  lord  Lincoln,  who  was  commander-in- 
chief,  marched  boldly  towards  Yprk,  expecting  to  be  joined 
by  the  discontented  of  that  district.  But  the  Yorkshire 
people  had  not  only  been  won  oter  by  Henry*s  late  yisit 
and  politic  proceedings,  but  they  had  seen  how  lord  LotcU 
had  fled  before  him  without  a  blow.  They  were  greatly 
impressed  with  ideas  of  the  superior  tact  and  fortune  of 
Henry,  and  lay  still ;  and  they  were  the  more  disposed  to 
this  from  the  invading  army  consisting  of  Irish  and 
foreigners. 

Disappointed  by  tills,  lord  Linoohi  considered  it  only  the 
more  necessary  to  push  forward,  and  strike  a  blow  while 
the  king  was  unprepared.  He  therefore  marched  rapidly 
down  towards  the  midland  counties,  and  Henry,  on  his 
part,  set  forward  to  meet  him.  He  issued  the  strictest 
orders  for  the  goyemment  and  conduct  of  his  camp.  It 
was  made  a  capital  offence  to  rob  or  ravish,  to  take  any- 
thing without  paying  the  market  price  for  it,  or  to  arrest 
or  imprison  any  one  without  direct  orders  from  headquar- 
ters. Thus  Henry  protected  his  subjects  at  once  &om  the 
license  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  officers, 
as  fiEff  as  in  him  lay.  Every  soldier  was  to  saddle  his  horse 
at  the  first  blast  of  the  trumpet,  bridle  it  at  the  second, 
and  mount  at  the  third  All  vagabonds  and  common 
women  were  banished  the  camp  under  menace  of  the 
stocks  or  imprisonment.  Such  a  discipline,  most  unlike 
that  of  the  past  civil  wars,  was  calculated  to  produce  a 
great  effect  on  the  people. 

Henry  advanced  by  Coventry  and  Leieester  to  Nottingham ; 
Lincoln  had  abeady  approached  Newark.  The  royal  army 
advanmng  to  oppose  the  rebel  force  lost  its  way  between 
Nottingham  and  Newark,  and  there  was  such  confusion  in 
consequence,  and  such  rumours  of  the  enemy  being  upon 
tiiem,  that  numbers  deserted.  But  five  guides  were  pro- 
cured from  Batcliffe-on-Trent,  and  soon  afterwards  the  van- 
guard of  Henry's  army,  led  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  encoun- 
tered the  forces  of  Lincoln  at  Stoke,  a  village  near  Newark. 
The  battle  lasted  for  three  hours,  and  was  obstinately 
contested.  The  veteran  Qermans,  under  Swarti,  fought 
till  they  were  exterminated  almost  to  a  man.  The  Irish 
displayed  not  the  less  valour;  but,  being  only  armed  with 
darts  and  skeans — for  the  English  settlers  had  adopted  the 
anns  of  the  natives — ^were  no  match  for  the  royal  cavalry. 
The  whole  of  the  troops  of  the  insurgents,  expecting  no 
mercy  if  they  were  taken,  seemed  prepared  to  perish  rather 
than  to  yield.  Pour  thousand  of  the  insurgents  and  two 
thousand  of  the  king's  best  troops  are  said  to  have  fallen 
m  this  desperate  engagement ;  but  nearly  all  the  leaders 
of  the  rebel   army,  the   earl  of  lancohi,   Sir  Thomas 


Broughton,  the  brave  Swarts,  and  the  lords  Thomas  and 
Maurice  Fttsgerald,  having  fiillan,  the  victory  on  Henry's 
part  became  complete. 

The  pretender  Lambert  Simnd  md  tiie  priest  Simons 
were  captured  by  Sir  Robert  Beiingham,  one  of  the  king's 
esquires ;  but  nothing  was  seen  of  lord  Lovell.  He  was 
believed  to  have  escaped,  but  no  traces  of  him  were  dis- 
coverable ;  many  thought  that  he  had  perished  in  attempt* 
ing  to  swim  his  horse  across  the  T^nt.  But  nearly  two 
centuries  afi;erwards  a  subterranean  chamber  was  dk' 
covered  accidentally  by  some  workmen  at  Minster  Lovell, 
in  Oxfordshire,  the  ancient  seat  of  his  family.  In  this 
chamber  was  seated  a  skeleton  in  a  chair,  with  its  head 
resting  on  a  table ;  and  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  this  same  lord  Lovell,  who  had  reached  his  house,  and 
secreted  himself  in  this  apartment,  where  he  hadperishedby 
some  unknown  cause.  In  West's  Fumess  It  is  also  stated 
that  there  is  a  tradition  that  Sir  Thomas  Broughton  also 
escaped,  and  lived  in  concealment  amcmgst  his  tenants  at 
Witherslack,  in  Westmoreland. 

After  the  battle  Henry  travelled  northward  to  ascer- 
tain that  all  was  secure  in  the  tract  through  which  tiie 
insurgents  had  passed,  and  to  punish  such  as  had  aided 
the  rebels,  and  those  who  just  before  the  battle  had  spread 
the  rumour  of  his  defeat.  The  royal  punishments  did  not 
consist  in  putting  hie  enemies  to  death,  but  in  fining  them 
severely,  for  Henry  Tudor  much  preferred  making  a  profit 
of  a  man  to  killing  him.  On  his  return  he  gave  his 
thanks  to  "  our  Lady  of  Walsingham  "  for  having  listened 
to  his  prayers;  and  from  Warwick  he  sent  orders  to 
prepare  in  town  for  the  coronation  of  the  queen.  The 
late  insurrection  had  taught  him  that  if  he  did  not  wish 
for  a  repetition  of  it,  he  must  concede  something  to  the 
Yorkist  party,  and  must  pay  some  respect  to  the  queen. 
Accordingly  on  the  25th  of  November,  1487,  Elizabeth  was 
crowned  with  much  state  at  Westminster. 

The  crowd  whioh  attended  her  from  the  Tower  to  West- 
minster was  immense.  It  was  the  first  time  of  her 
appearing  in  public  in  London  as  queen.  She  was 
not  yet  twenty-two  years  of  age.  She  was  tall,  and 
of  a  fine  figure,  like  her  father,  and  her  complexion  bril- 
liantly fair.  She  was  clad  in  a  Idrtie  of  white  cloth  of 
gold,  damasked,  and  a  mantie  of  the  same,  furred  with 
ermine,  fastened  on  the  breast  with  a  great  lace  or  cordon 
of  gold  and  silk,  with  rich  knobs  of  gold  and  tassels.  Her 
fair  yellow  hair  hung  plain  down  her  back,  with  a  caul  of 
pipes,  that  is,  of  pipe  network  over  it.  Her  train  was 
borne  by  her  sister  Cicely,  who  was  still  fairer  than. her- 
self. She  was  carried  on  a  rich  open  litter,  over  which 
was  held  a  canopy  by  four  of  the  new  knights  of  the  Bath. 
Henry  had  created  eleven  on  the  occasion.  Before  her 
rode  four  baronesses  on  gray  pal&eys,  and  the  king's 
uncle,  Jasper,  earl  of  Bedford,  who  had  lately  married  her 
aunt  Oatherine,  the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
Behind  her  came  six  baronesses  on  their  palfreys,  and  her 
sister  Oicely,  the  duchess  of  Beaufort,  the  duchess  of 
Suffolk,  mother  of  the  earl  of  Linooku  who  lately  fell  at 
Stoke :  such  was  the  barbarous  policy  of  the  time,  when 
private  sorrow,  however  poignant,  gave  way  as  nothing  to 
royal  pageantry.  These  rode  in  one  car,  and  the  duchess 
of  Norfolk  in  another.  The  khig,  that  tiie  queen  might 
appear  the  first  person  at  her  own  coronation,  did  not 
present  himself  publicly,  but  beheld  the  scene  from  behind 
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a  laitice.  After  the  oeremonj,  she  dined  in  Westmioster 
Hall,  on  whidi  oooamon  we  are  told,  '*  The  lady  Gatherinc 
Grey  and  Mn.  Ditton  went  onder  the  table  and  eat  i^  her 
feet,  while  the  oonnteeses  of  Oxford  and  Bivera  knelt  on 
eaoh  side,  and  at  oertain  times  held  a  kerohief  before  her 
grace." 

-  HaTing  thns  made  this  amende  to  pnblio  opinion,  Henry, 
instead  of  ^ving  Simnel  oonseqnenoe,  by  patting  him  to 
death,  or  making  a  state  prisoner  of  him  in  the  Tower, 
tomed  him  into  his  kitchen  as  a  scullion,  thus  showing  his 
contempt  of  him.  r. "  He  Would  not  take  his  life,'!  says  lord 
Bacon, "  taking  him  but  as  an  image  of  wax  ^at  others  had 
tempered  and  moulded ; ".  and  considering  that,  if  .he  wais 
made  a  continual  spectacle,  he  would ;  be  ".  a .  kind  of 
remedy  against  the  like  enchantments  <^  people  in  time  to 
come."  The  priest  Simons  he  shut  up  in  a  secret  prison, 
saying  he  was  but  a  too),  and  did :  not  know  the  depths  of 
the  plot.  He  ct^  professed  to  regent  the  death  of  the 
earl  of  Lincohi,  who,. had. his  life  been  spared,  he  said 
''mighthayereyealedto  hhoq  the  bottom  of  his  danger." 
In  his  peculiar  way.  he*  threw  much  mystery  oyer  the 
whole  affair,  for  mystery  was  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures. 

Having  settled  these  matters,  which  he  did  on  his  own 
authority,  Henry  summoned  a  parliament  to  grant  him 
supplies,  and  to  increase  those  supplies  by  bill  of  attiunder 
against  all  those  who  had. been  engaj^ed  in  the  late  con- 
spiracy. To  prevent  similar  risings,  he  demanded  tiiat  the 
law  should  be  rigorously  put  in  force  agunst  the  practice 
of  maintenance.  This  maintenance  was  the  association 
of  numbers  of  persons  under  a  particular  chief  or  noble- 
man, whose  badge  or  livery  they  wore,  and  to  whom  they 
were  bound  by  oaUi  to  support  him  in  his  private  quarrels 
against  other  noblemen. .  But  the  instrun^ent  was  too  con- 
venient not  to  be  turned  on  occasion  agiunst  the  crown, 
whenever  rich  chiefis  took  up  the  opposite  party,  and  by  this 
means  it  was  that  such  numbers  of  troops  could  be  brought 
at  the  shortest  notice  into  the  fidd  against  the  monarch. 
Various  laws  had  been  passed  on  this  subject,  and  heavy 
penalties  decreed;  but  now  it  was  ordained  that,  instead 
of  calling  such  offenders  before  the  royal  council,  as  had 
been  the  custom,  a  particular  court  should  be  established 
for  the  purpose.  The  dianceUor,  the  treasurer,  the  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal,  or  two  of  them,  one  bishop,  one  lay  peer, 
and  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Oommon  Pleas,  were 
empowwed  to  summon  all  such  persons  before  them,  and 
to  punish  the  guilty  just  as  if  they  had  been  convicted  by 
ordinary  course  of  law.  This  was  th^  origin  of  what  came 
to  be  called  the  Oourt  of  the  Star  Ohamber,  from  the  walls 
or  ceiling  of  the  room  where  they  met  being  decorated 
with  6tars.  It  grew,  as  we  shall  find,  under  the  Tudors  and 
the  Stuarts  into  a  most  arbitrary  and  terrible  tribunal-^an 
actual  inquisition^  in  which  whoever  offended  the  reigning 
monarch  came  to  be  punished  at  will,  without  any  regard 
to  justice  or  the  constitution ;  for  all  pretence  of  trying  a 
man  by  his  peers  was  then  done  away  with,  and  the 
monarches  will,  through  his  officers  and  through  vena^ 
judges,  thus  dependent  on  the  crown,  was  the  sole  law.  So 
long  as  this  odious  Court  of  the  Star  Ohamber  exbted, 
England  may  be  said  to  have  lost  its  constitution,  and  the 
monarchy  to  have  been  absolute. 

The  internal  peace  of  the  kingdom  being  restored,  Henry 
addressed  himself  to  his  foreign  relations.  The  truce  vnUi 
Scodand  concerned  him  most  nearly,  therefore  he  sent 


Fox,  now  bish<^  of  Durham,  to  ^e  oourt  of  James  III. 
This  monarch  vras  most  amicably  disposed  towards  £ng-> 
land,  and  engagements  were  entered  into,  not  only  for  the 
prolongation  of  the  exbting  truce,  biit  for  marriage  alli- 
ances. James  was  a  widower,  and  Henry  proposed  that 
he  should  marry  Elisabeth  WydviUe,  the  queen -dowager* 
and  that  his  two  sons  should  marry  two  of  her  daughterfl. 
The  days  were  fixed  for  the  ambassadors  meeting  to  deter- 
mine the  marriage  settlements ;  but  this  vras  prevented  by 
the  rebellion  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  to  which  we  shall 
advert  anon,  and  the  scheme  was  finally  rendered  abortive 
by  the  tragic  death  of  the :  kingj *  That'  Henry  vras  thos 
ready  to  advance  the  queen-dowager  to  the  Scottish  throne, 
and  to  place  one  of  :her '  daughters  upon  it:  hereafter,  has 
been  held  by  some .  modem  historians  as  dear  proof  that 
his  alleged  dislike  of  the  queen-dowager  could  not  be  real. 
But  we  may  rather  suppose  that  the  king  was  glad  of  a 
means  to  remove  her  from  his  own  court,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  conciliate  by  such  an  act  of  honour  the  Yorkist 
party — a  policy  which  we  see  he  was  now  pursuing.  This 
is  the  more  likely,  because  he  neyer  restored  the  queoi- 
dowager  to  her.  former  position  in  his  own  court,  where 
she  only  appeared  on  particular  state  oocaisions,  or  restored 
her  dower,  which  had  been  forfeited  in  the  former  reign. 

The  affairs  of  the  Continent  vrere  now  in  a  state  which 
demanded  the  most  serious  attention,  but  which  were  by 
no  means  likely  to  be  settled  to  the  honour  of  the  country 
by  a  monarch  of  the  penurious  character  of  Henry  YII. 
If  ever  a  monarch  was  bound  by  gratitude  to  succour  an- 
otiier  prince,  it  was  Henry  YII.  He  had  been  protected 
in  Brittany  from  all  the  attempts  of  the  Yorkist  monarch 
for  years.  .  The  duke  Francis,  who  had  been  his  host  and 
friend  during  his  long  exile,  was  now  growing  old.  He 
f^pears  never  to  have  been  of  very  vigorous  mind,  and 
now  mind  and  body  were  failing  together.  He  had  two 
daughters  ;  and  the  hope  of  securing  the  patrimony  of  the 
eldest,  Anne,  drew  the  attention  of  many^  suitors,  the  chief 
of  whom  were  Maximilian,'  king  of  the  Bomans ;  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  in  France ;  and  the 
count  D'Albert,  a  powerful  chieftain,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.  But  hostile  alike  to  all  t^ese  wooers  was 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  who,  though  he  was  under 
engagement  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Maximilian,  and, 
therefore,  apparently  debarred  from  the  hand  of  Anne  of 
Brittany,  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  secure  her  territory. 
It  was  the  bounden  duty  of  Henry  of  England  to  support 
the  duke  of  Brittany  against  the  designs  of  Frsnce,  on  both 
private  and  public  grounds }  on  private  ones,  from  the 
personal  obligations  we  have  referred  to,  and  on  public 
ones,  because  Brittany  was  now  the  only  independent  pro- 
vince of  France  which  had  not  been  absorbed  into  the 
French  monarchy,  and  therefore  the  only  point  on  which 
we  could  maintain  a  check  on  the  ambition  of  France ; 
a  friendly  power  capable  of  affording  us  aid,  and  accessible 
ports  in  protection  of  our  vessels  in  the  channel,  and  often 
of  our  own  coasts. 

To  attain  a  clear  idea,  however,  of  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  France  and  Brittany  at  this  period,  we  must  go 
back  five  or  six  years.  Louis  XL  died  on  the  30th  of 
August,  1483.  His  son  Charles  was  then  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  Loub  had  left  him  subject  to  the  tutelage 
of  the  princess  Anne,  his  elder  sister.    Anne  was  married 

to  Pierre  de  Bourbon,  lord  of  Bea^jeu.    The  duke  of 
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Orleans,  though  he  had  himself  not  reached  the  age  of 
four-and-twenty,  resented  this  regency  of  Anno  of  Beaujeu, 
thinking  himself  more  entitled  to  it.  He  attempted  to 
assert  that  pretension  hy  arms ;  but  he  was  defeated,  and 
driven  to  seek  protection  in  Brittany.  The  historian 
Philip  de  Oomines,  to  whom  we  have  been  so  greatly  in- 
debted fer  information  on  these  times,  was  involved  in  the 
reverse  of  Orleans,  whose  cause  ho  had  espoused.    He  was 


vourite  minister  of  Francis,  and  had  fled  to  the  court  of 
France.  The  regency  of  France  was  jealous  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  duke  of  Orleans  at  the  court  of  Brittany, 
because,  though  already  married  to  one  of  the  sisters  of 
Charles  VIII.  and  of  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  he  was  desirous  to 
repudiate  the  French  princess,  and  secure  Anne  of  Brittany 
and  the  province.  France  had  resolved  to  obtain  that 
province,  and  include  it  m  the  kingdom  at  all  costs. 


Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Htnrj  VII. 


shut  up  for  eight  months  in  one  of  those  celebrated  iron 
cages  of  Loches,  which  had  been  constructed  by  Louis  for 
Oie  pre-eminent  punishment  of  particular  victims. 

The  flight  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  court  of  Brittany 
was  seized  upon  by  that  of  France  to  promote  its  own 
views.  It  declared  war  on  Brittany,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  compelling  Francis  to  surrender  the  duke ;  and 
further,  of  obliging  him  to  pardon  and  restore  several 
ftoblemen  who  had  murdered  Pierre  de  Landois,  the  fa- 

60 


The  duke  of  Orleans  was  induced  to  reconcile  himself  to 
the  French  court,  but  soon  began  to  conspire  again,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Brittany.  That  unfortunate 
country  was  now  rent  by  contending  factions,  and  one  of 
these  parties,  to  oppose  the  duke  of  Orleans,  committed  the 
fatal  error  of  inviting  Charles  of  France  to  send  them  aid. 
They  stipulated  that  this  aid  should  not  exceed  four  hundred 
men-at-arms,  and  four  thousand  foot,  but  Anne  of  Beau- 
jeu, who  acted  in  the  king's  name,  possessing  a  ^ood  deal 
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of  the  oraft  of  her  father,  LoniA  XI.,  poured  into  the  pro- 
TUioe  sixteen  thonsand  men.  In  May,  1487,  at  the  yerj 
time  that  Lambert  Simnel  was  threatening  Henry  YII. 
from  Ireland,  the  French  troops  were  advancing  into 
Brittany  in  three  dirisions.  One  of  these  took  Ploermel, 
the  second  Vannes,  and  the  third  besieged  Nantes,  in  which 
lay  the  dnke  Francis  and  his  daughters. 

Maximilian,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  had  sent  a  body  of 
fifteen  hundred  troops  to  assist  Francis,  and  these,  now 
joined  by  a  body  of  Bretons,  under  count  Dunois,  out  their 
way  through  the  French  lines  and  relieved  Nantes ;  but  the 
French  troops  went  on  and  took  Aurai,  Vitr^,  and  St. 
Aubin-du-Oormier.  Fresh  troops  were  still  pouring  in 
firom  France,  and  Maximilian  was  unable  to  contribute  any 
further  assistance.  In  this  dilemma,  Francis  sent  repeated 
importunate  entreaties  to  Henry  to  come  to  his  rescue. 
France,  at  the  same  time,  sent  to  him,  praying  him  to  be 
neuter,  alleging  that  Oharles  was  only  seeldng  to  drive 
his  revolted  subjects  out  of  Brittany.  Henry  was  bound  by 
honour  to  give  prompt  succour  to  his  old  firiend ;  he  had 
received  from  parliament  two*  fifteenths  for  the  purpose,  and 
was  actually  urged  by  it  to  send  efficient  succour  to  prevent 
France  seizing  this  important  province.  But  Honry  could 
not  find  in  his  heart  to  spend  the  money  in  active  service ; 
he  proposed  to  mediate  between  the  partiet.  This  suited 
the  views  of  France  exactly,  because  while  Henry  was  ne« 
gotiating  they  could  continue  to  press  on  their  victorias. 

Henry  sent  over  to  tho  French  court  Christopher  Urswick, 
his  almoner.  Urswick  found  the  lady  of  Beaujeu,  now 
duchess  of  Bourbon,  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Nantes.  That 
able  woman  professed  to  be  delighted  with  the  mediation  of 
king  Henry,  and  sent  Ursvrick  to  the  Breton  court  at  Bennes, 
by  which  she  gained  further  time  to  prosecute  her  opera- 
tions, well  knowing  that  what  duke  Francis  wanted  was  help, 
not  talk.  The  duke,  on  hearing  what  Urswick  had  to  say, 
replied,  with  great  chagrin,  that  having  been  Henry's  pro- 
tector during  his  youth  against  all  hit  enemies,  he  had 
looked  for  some  more  eifbctual  aid  from  him  in  his  distsrefls 
than  a  barren  proposal  of  mediation.  That  if  he  would 
not  act  from  gratitude  he  ought  to  do  it  f^m  policy,  for 
Brittany  was  the  only  province  now  left  which  could  give 
him  an  entrance  into  the  haart  of  France,  and  that  if  ob- 
tained by  France,  it  would  prove  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
England,  and  render  great  damage  to  Ha  povar  and  com- 
merce. 

This  reply  waa  conveyed  by  Urswick  to  the  French  court, 
and  he  was  then  recommended  to  send  a  messenger  with  it 
to  London,  while  they  themselves  oontimied  pressing  on 
their  campaign  against  tho  duke  of  Brittany. 

When  the  Eaglish  saw  this  pitiabla  conduct  of  their 
miserly  king,  they  began  to  lament  the  glorious  days  of 
Ore9y  and  Azincourt.  Sir  Edward  WydviUe,  the  undo  of 
the  queen,  indignant  at  the  disgrace  of  his  country,  sailed 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  a  brave  band  of  four  hundred 
men,  and  landed  at  St.  Malo,  in  Brittany.  No  sooner  was 
this  heard  of  at  the  French  court  than  Urswick  and  his 
embassy  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  assassinated  by  some 
infuriated  courtiers,  but  Henry  sent  speedy  word  that  these 
adventurers  had  passed  over  without  his  cognizance  or  con- 
sent. To  satisfy  them  further,  he  assured  the  French  that 
he  would  forbid  further  adventures  of  the  kind,  and  he  did 
so ;  but  he  watched  every  turn  of  affairs  to  make  a  penny 
by  it.  He  therefore  now  seized  on  the  generous  enthusiasm 


of  the  nation  to  coin  money  out  of  it.  He  professed  to 
coincide  in  the  public  feeling,  and  his  minister,  the  wily 
archbishop  Morton,  talked  of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
strong  measures  to  repress  the  French.  Parliament,  in  its 
patriotic  zeal,  fell  into  the  snare,  and,  strongly  representing 
the  necessity  of  preventing  France  seizing  a  province  of 
so  much  importance  to  the  security  of  our  traffic,  granted  a 
large  supply. 

No  sooner  had  this  Pagan  of  monarch s  got  the  money 
than  he  contented  himself  with  sending  Urswick  to  warn 
the  French  that  he  should  be  compelled  by  parliament  to 
send  troops  to  Brittany,  but  to  let  them  know  secretly  that 
the  number  would  only  be  limited,  and  that  they  would  be 
resteioted  to  operations  within  Brittany  itself.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  French,  hi  July,  1488,  attacked  with  a 
powerful  army  the  united  forces  of  Brittany  and  its  allies, 
tha  soldiery  of  Wydville  and  Maximilian ;  Sir  Edward  Wyd- 
ville  and  his  brave  four  hundred  were  cut  to  pieces ;  the 
duke  of  Orleans  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Brittany  lay  pros, 
trate  at  the  feet  of  France.  The  poor  duke  Francis  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  treaty,  in  August,  at  Verger,  by 
which  he  surrendered  to  the  French  all  the  territory  they 
had  conquered,  and  was  bound  never  again  to  call  in  assist- 
ance from  England  or  any  other  country,  nor  to  marry 
either  of  his  daughters  without  the  consent  of  the  king  of 
France.  Having  signed  this  humiliating  treaty,  the  poor 
duke  sank  and  died  of  a  broken  heart,  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, only  thi^  weeks  afterwards. 

The  people  of  England  received  these  tidings  with  undis- 
guised indignation.  Twice  had  they  voted  large  sums  to 
enable  their  ungrateful  and  pusillanimous  king  to  aid  his 
old  benefactor  and  the  ally  of  England ;  twice  had  he  put 
the  money  in  his  coffers,  and  sold  the  honour  of  the  country 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  unfortunate  ally  to  the  French, 
wholly  insensible  to  honour  or  shame.  But  whilst  the 
public  was  foaming  in  wrath  over  this  despicable  conduct^ 
the  indefatigable  French  were  pressing  on.  Anne,  the 
young  orphan  duchess,  was  a  mare  child  of  only  twelve 
years  of  age.  Around  her  werei  only  contending  rivals 
and  their  adherents.  One  of  her  suttom,  the  count  d*  Albert, 
seised  her  and  attempted  to  carry  bar  off.  He  was  inter- 
aepted  by  tiie  count  Dunois,  who  brought  the  princess  back 
to  Bennes  behind  him  on  his  war-horse.  But  all  this  time 
the  French  were  seiiing  towB  i^ter  town.  Pontrieu,  Quin- 
gamp,  Oonoameau,  Brest,  and  othar  plaoea  of  importance, 
had  fallen  into  their  hands.  Tha  news  of  this  awoke  such 
a  fermentation  in  England,  and  Henry  was  upbraided  in 
such  vdbemeni  terms  for  thus,  as  tha  sovereign  of  a  great 
people,  saeiiioing  tha  honour  of  the  nation,  and  permitting 
the  helplass  orphan  of  his  bene&otor  to  become  the  prey 
of  Flranoe,  that  he  was  aompaQed  to  rouae  himself.  He 
determined  to  send  ambassadors  to  Maximilian,  to  his  son, 
the  archduke  Philip,  to  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
inviting  them  to  act  in  concert  with  him  for  the  repression 
of  French  ambition.  Having  taken  this  magnanimous, 
and,  if  it  had  really  been  intended  to  follow  it  up  rigorously* 
most  admirable  step,  Henry  called  a  parliament,  and  de- 
manded more  money  to  carry  on  the  war. 

The  pretences  of  this  huckstering  king  were  now  become 
too  transparent  to  deceive  any  one.  All  the  money  hjtherto 
voted  for  a  war  that  never  took  place,  was  still  in  Henry^s 
coffers.  The  people  thought  that  he  ought  first  to  bring 
out  that  before  he  asked  for  more.    Parliament,  therefore* 
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made  strong  opposition,  and  finally  reduced  his  demand  of 
£100,000  to  £75,000.  Bat,  when  they  had  voted,  the  in- 
dignant people  refused  to  pay  it,  considering  that  the  selfish 
monarch  had  their  cash  already  in  hand.  Great  disturb- 
nnces  arose  in  the  endeavour  to  enforce  the  collection  of 
the  tax.  This  manifested  itself  especially  in  the  north, 
where  Henry  had  used  such  endeavours  to  soothe  and  win 
the  inhabitants.  The  late  fines  and  penalties  inflicted  on 
the  suppression  of  the  Simnel  conspiracy  had  completely 
done  away  with  all  the  eflTects  of  the  king's  former  courtesy. 
The  people  not  only  refused  to  pay,  but  attacked  and  drove 
away  the  tax-gatherers.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  con- 
sulted Henry  as  to  what  course  should  be  pursued.  The 
king,  always  firm,  and  never  relishing  the  relinquishment 
of  his  money,  ordered  the  levy  to  be  made  without  hesi- 
tation. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  directed  the  collection  to 
be  enforced,  accompanying  the  command  with  such  menaces 
as  he  deemed  necessary  to  procure  obedience.  But  these 
had  a  contrary  effect.  The  people  flew  to  arms,  and  turn- 
ing their  vengeance  first  against  the  earl,  as  the  rigorous 
instrument  of  an  imperious  monarch,  they  stormed  his 
house  and  put  him  to  death.  They  then  declared  war 
against  the  tyrant,  as  they  termed  Henry,  himself.  Their 
leader  was  a  fiery  fellow  of  the  common  order,  named 
John  k  Chambre,  but,  as  they  assumed  a  formidable  aspect. 
Sir  John  Egremont,  one  of  the  Yorkist  faction,  put  himself 
<yt  their  head.  Henry  lost  no  time  in  despatching  Thomas 
Howard,  earl  of  Suirey,  who  soon  suppressed  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  hanged  John  h  Chambre  and  some  of  his  accom- 
plices. Sir  John  Egremont  escaped  to  Flanders  to  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy. 

Henry  now  sent  over  to  Brittany  a  body  of  six  thousand 

men  under  lord  Willou^hby  de  Broke ;  but  he  limited  their 

service  to  six  months,  which  was,  in  fact,  to  render  them 

nearly  useless,  and  he  would  not  even  afford  that  aid  until 

he  had  exacted  from    the  poor    orphan  girl,   the  young 

duchess,  the  surrender  of  her  two  best  sea-ports  in  security 

of  payment.    He,  moreover,  compelled  the  duchess  to  bind 

lierself  by  the  like  oath  to  him  as  she  had  taken  to  the 

French  king,  not  to  marry  without  his  consent.    These 

pitiful  demands  conceded,  the  English  force  landed,  and  a 

Spanish  band  about  the  same  time  advanced  through  Ron- 

cesvalles  to  create  a  diversion  in  the  south  of   France. 

Maximilian  found  himself  too  much  engaged  in  Flanders' 

by  the  French  and  by  his  own  rebellious  subjects,  whom  the 

French  stirred  up,  to  send  reinforcements  to  Brittany,  but 

the  success  of  two  English  commanders,  the  lords  Daubeney 

and  Morley,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  archers,  and  about 

three  times  that  number  of  (Germans,  effected  a  decided 

diversion  in  their  favour.   They  fell  on  the  insurgent  army, 

besieging  Dexnude,  and  slew  eight  thousand  of  them,  the 

fury  of  the  English  soldiery  being  roused  by  the  death  of 

their  favourite  general  lord  Morley.    The  Spaniards  on  one 

Hde,  and  this  defeat  on  the  other,  kept  the  French  in  check, 

more  especially  as  it  was  known  that  Henry  was  continually 

sending  to  caution  lord  de  Broke  not  to  risk  his  soldiers. 

The  French,  therefore,  were  quite  willing  to  wait  events, 

knowing  that  the  English  troops  would  be  withdrawn  by 

the  stingy  English  king  at  the  end  of  the  fixed  term,  for  the 

Bretons  were  too  poor  to  find  them  provisions,  much  less  to 

discharge  their  pay.  Neither  provisions,  carriages,  artillery, 

or  military  stores  could  be  dbtained.   The  court  of  Brittany 


was  torn  by  contending  factions,  the  great  object  being  not 
to  defend  their  country  from  the  French,  but  to  secure  the 
hand  of  the  duchess  each  for  their  own  leader,  and  thus  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  favour  in  her  court. 

Henry  of  England  was  in  all  haste  to  evacuate  the 
country  where  he  was  thus  wasting  his  beloved  money. 
The  troops  were  recalled,  and  then  commenced  one  of  those 
extraordinary  schemes  with  which  the  plots  of  princes 
occasionally  surprise  the  world.  The  same  scheme  appears 
to  have  occurred  almost  simultaneously  to  Charles  of 
France  and  Maximilian  of  Austria,  to  be  carried  out  by 
different  means.  This  was  to  marry  Anne  of  Brittany, 
and  thus  secure  her  province.  Neither  party  wished  the 
other  to  know  of  its  intentions,  and  both  worked  secretly 
towards  its  own  end.  Charles  VIII.  was  already  affianced 
to  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Maximilian,  who,  though  yet 
a  mere  girl,  was  educating  at  Paris,  and  already  bore  the 
title  of  queen  of  France.  She  was  to  receive  a  rich  dowry, 
and  as  she  was,  next  to  her  brother  Philip,  heir  to  all  the 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  Louis  XI.  had  deemed 
her  the  most  desirable  wife  in  Christendom  for  his  son. 
But  now  Charles  beheld  Anne  of  Brittany  not  the  possible 
heiress  of  large  possessions,  but  the  actual  mistress  of  the  only 
province  wanting  to  complete  and  render  compact  the  great 
kingdom  of  France.  The  opposition  of  England,  Flanders, 
and  Spain,  raised  the  value  of  thb  possession  in  his  ejes, 
and  he  resolved  at  all  costs  to  relinquish  Margaret  of  Flan- 
ders  and  secure  Anne  of  Brittany.  To  this  end  a  treaty 
was  entered  into  through  Maximilian  himself,  by  which 
Charles  agreed  to  return  to  the  duchess  of  Brittany  all  the 
towns  the  French  had  taken  from  her,  only  placing  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  duchess's  allegiance  the  towns  of  St. 
Malo,  Fougdres,  Dinant,  and  St.  Aubin,  in  the  hand  of  an 
indifferent  party,  till  Charles's  claim  on  the  duchy  was 
satisfactorily  decided. 

But  Charles  had  come  to  the  secret  conclusion,  in  order 
to  secure  the  duchess  of  Brittany,  to  pounce  down  upon  the 
duchy.  Maximilian,  meantime,  was  resolving  to  marry  the- 
duche8S,and  was  seeking  to  strengthen  himself  with  England. 
Henry  of  England  was  scheming  to  make  all  the  money  he 
could,  and  therefore,  for  the  present  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  next  year,  he  was  publicly  making  treaties  with 
Spain  and  Maximilian  to  repress  the  power  of  France, 
and  collecting  all  the  money  he  could  from  his  subjects 
under  the  same  pretence.  His  £78,000,  through  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  bis  subjects,  had  diminished  to  merely 
£25,000 ;  but  parliament  the  next  session  granted  him  a 
tenth  and  a  fifteenth,  which  he  carefully  collected  and  de- 
posited in  his  coffers. 

The  three  contracting  monarohs,  like  many  others  both 
before  and  since,  were  each  trying  how  much  he  could 
deceive  the  other :  and  meantime  Charles  was  stealing 
a  march  on  them  all  Maximilian  was  hoping  to  regain 
through  this  alliance  his  lost  territories  in  the  north  of 
Franco,  and  to  obtain  Brittany  by  wedding  the  duchess. 
The  king  of  Spain  was  aiming  at  the  restitution  of 
Roussillon,  which  he  had  formerly  mortgaged  for  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns;  and  Henry  of  England  was 
revelling  in  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  good  round  sum  from 
Charles  of  France  for  holding  back  the  allies  from  Anne 
of  Brittany  for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  and  from  his  own 
subjects,  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  in  which  he  should 
continue  to  profess  everything  and  spend  nothing.  ^, 
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Maximilian  made  the  first  move.  Hxa  generous  snj^Mnrt 
of  the  interests  both  of  the  late  doke  Francis  and  of  Anne, 
had  made  him  a  faroorite ;  and  when  he  sought  the  hand 
of  the  young  duchess,  it  was  promptly  accorded.  But  in 
Maximilifm's  case,  the  old  proverb  of  "  Faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady,"  was  only  too  well  verified.  The  seditious 
spirit  of  his  Flemish  subjects,  and  the  fear  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  enemies  at  sea,  deterred  him  from  going  to 
Brittany  and  accomplishing  his  marrriage  in  person.  The 
prince  of  Orange  married  Anne  by  proxy.  To  make  the 
engagement  as  binding  as  possible,  the  proxy,  baring  his 
leg  to  the  knee,  put  it  into  the  bed  where  the  young  duchess 
was  lying.  This  singular  marriage  took  place  in  the  month 
of  April,  1491.  No  sooner  did  it  reach  the  ears  of  the  rude 
discarded  suitor,  the  count  d*Albret,  than  he  informed  the 
king  of  France;  and  he  engaged  to  betray  the  dty  of 
Nantes  to  the  French. 

No  time  was  lost  by  Oharles  in  his  endeavours  to  defeat 
this  fancied  success  of  Maximilian.  He  s6nt  his  agents  to 
the  court  of  Brittany,  who,  by  many  and  great  promises, 
soon  corrupted  the  chief  persons  about  Anne.  The  count 
Dunois,  who  possessed  great  influence  in  Brittany,  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  prince  of  Orange,  so  late  the  proxy  of 
MaximiliaD,  and  cousin-german  to  the  duchess,  the 
marshal  de  Rieux,  Montalban,  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy, 
and  aU  the  great  ladies  of  the  court,  were  very  soon  in  the 
French  interest.  They  were  taught  to  believe  that  the 
union  with  France  was  the  only  means  of  securing  peace 
and  prosperity  to  the  country.  Thus  the  young  duchess, 
who  regarded  herself  as  the  wife  of  Maximilian,  and  had 
assumed  the  title  of  queen  of  the  Bomans,  was  wholly 
surrounded  by  people  bent  on  marrying  her  to  the  king  of 
France. 

When  the  subject  was  broached  to  Anne,  she  repelled 
the  proposal  with  scorn  and  indignation.  Besides  con- 
sidering herself  the  actual  wife  of  Maximilian,  she  was 
proud  of  her  country,  and  was  anxious  to  preserve  its  in- 
dependence. She  hated  Oharles  and  the  French  as  the 
enemies  of  her  fatiier,  of  her  country,  and  as  the  authors  of 
all  its  calamities.  Oharles,  though  of  a  more  suitable  age 
than  Maximilian,  was  ugly  and  illiterate,  whilst  Anne  was 
eminently  handsome  and  highly  educated,  possessing  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Gbeek.  But  while  she  was  treating 
the  representations  of  her  ladies  and  courtiers  with  un- 
measured scorn  and  rejection,  Oharles  was  steadily  march- 
ing upon  her  ci^ital,  through  a  betrayed  country.  Before 
the  end  of  tiie  year  she  found  herself  invested  by  the  French 
army  in  Bennes  ;  and  rather  than  fall  a  h«lpless  and  humi- 
liated captive  into  the  hands  of  Oharles,  she  consented  to 
marry  him,  having  not  a  single  soul  left  to  stand  by  her  in 
her  resolute  opposition.  She  was  married  to  Oharles  on 
the  13th  of  December,  1491,  at  Langais,  in  Touraine,  was 
crowned  in  tiie  abbey  church  of  St.  Denis,  and  made  her 
entrance  into  Paris  amid  the  aodamatiens  of  the  multitude, 
who  regarded  this  event  as  one  of  the  most  auspicious  which 
had  ever  happen^  to  France.  • 

So  artfully  had  the  French  court  kept  conoealed  the  real 
design  ef  securing  the  duchess,  that  to  the  last  Margaret  of 
Flanders  was  treated  in  Paris  as  the  queen,  and  ffttes  were 
oelebratiBg  in  her  honour  at  the  very  time  that  Oharles  was 
forcing  Anne  of  Brittany  to  wed  him.  The  farce  and  the 
insult  were  conducted  to  such  a  pitch,  that  an  order  was 
issued  permitting  Anne  of  Brittany  a  sale-oonduct  through 


France  to  join  her  husband  MaxmiUan.  Instead  of  that, 
the  deluded  king  of  the  Bomans  found  his  own  daughter 
sent  back  to  him,  and  Anne,  his  wife,  proclaimed  the  wife 
of  Oharles,  and  queen  of  France. 

The  rage  of  Maxmilian  may  be  imagined.  He  now  cursed 
his  folly  in  not  going  himself  and  consummating  his  mar- 
riage in  Brittany.  He  had  lost  tiiat  province,  his  daughter 
had  lost  the  throne  of  Franoe,  and  he  was  duped  and  insulted 
In  the  most  egregious  manner  before  all  Europe.  He  made 
his  complaints  ring  fiur  and  wide,  but  they  were  only 
echoed  by  the  laughter  of  his  enemies,  and  he  proceeded  to 
vow  revenge  by  the  assistance  of  Spain  and  England. 

But  whoever  depended  on  Henry  Tudor  for  real  assist- 
ance, depended  on  the  most  broken  reed  in  the  universe. 
In  vain  had  he  been  importuned  by  embassy  after  embassy 
to  send  aid  to  struggling  Brittany.  In  vain  had  he  been 
warned  of  the  consequences  of  leaving  that  province  to  the 
inroads  of  the  French.  His  invincible  love  of  money  had 
prevailed  over  every  other  consideration,  uid  he  now  saw 
himself  the  object  of  the  contempt  of  all  Europe,  his  allies 
left  unaided,  the  French  left  unchecked,  till  they  had  seized 
the  last  independent  province  under  his  very  eyes,  and 
carried  off  the  struggling  daughter  of  his  old  benefactor 
with  her  property.  During  the  whole  past  year  he  had 
been  making  fresh  pretences  of  war,  in  order  to  extract 
more  money  from  his  subjects,  and  in  his  avarice  had  actually 
resorted  to  the  odious  impositions  and  compulsions  of  a 
"  benevolence  "  to  swell  his  treasure.  Now  he  roused  him- 
self with  an  air  perfectly  heroic,  and  declared  that  he  would 
make  instant  and  inexorable  war  on  France,  for  he  hoped 
by  that  cry  to  draw — yet  more  money. 

OHAPTEB  V. 

BKIGN  OF  HENRY  yn.^ooiUinued.) 
Btary  ImrudM  Fi msce,  and  maket  a  great  Bargain  Hr  Peace— Rage  of  the 
English  People— The  Appearaaee  of  Perkln  Warbeck  as  the  younc^r 
Son  of  E4irard  lY.  Doke  of  Tork— Reoelred  bjr  the  Dvchess  of  Bar- 
gondy,  Bdward  IV.'e  Sister,  as  her  genuine  Nepbeir— Heniy  proelaima 
Warbeck  an  Imp«stor->Sends  a  Spy  to  him,  and  discovering  his  Ad. 
herents  in  England,' pats  them  to  Death— Sir  William  Stanley,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  beheaded -Warbeck's  Descent  upon  England— Warhtk 
In  Ireland— Warbeck  1a  Scotland— Janes  lY.  reoelTes  htan  aa  thm 
genaiae  Prince— Marries  him  to  the  Lady  Catherine  Gordon— Jeiaa 
Warbeck  In  inyading  England— Insorrectien  in  Cornwall— Second  In. 
Tadon  oMhe  Scots— Peace  with  Scotland,  and  Warbeck  retires- War- 
beck lands  in  Cemwall— Besieges  Exeter— Flies  to  Sanotnary— Smr. 
"  renders— His  Confession  and  Exeeatien— Earl  of  Warwick  execated— 
Henry  at  Calais— Marriages  of  Prince  Arthur  and  Catherine  of  ArragOM 
and  ef  the  Princess  Margaret  with  James  of  Scotland— Heuy's  Sckeai«i 
for  extertteg  and  hoarding  Money— Death  of  Prince  Arthur— Death  of 
the  Qaeca— Henry's  cantions  Speculation  of  Marriage  for  himself— 
Contract  of  Marriage  between  Catherine  ef  Arragon  and  her  Brother<J&. 
law  Prince  Heary—Klng  and  Queen  of  Csatile  in  England,  and  what 
Preit  Henry  made  of  them— Betrayal  and  Execution  ef  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk— Death  and  Character  of  Henry. 

Hbkbt  was  now  bent,  according  to  all  appearance,  on  war. 
He  was  too  dear-sighted  not  to  perceive  tiie  immense  adran- 
tage  Franoe  kad  obtained  over  him  in  securing  Brittany,  and 
how  the  political  foresi^t  and  sagacity  on  which  he  prided 
himself  had  suffered  from  the  paltry  promptings  of  hiB 
avarice.  Mean  as  he  was,  the  contempt  which  his  sul^iaota 
expressed  for  his  n^eot  of  his  allies,  and  of  the  interests 
of  his  country,  could  not  but  make  a  strong  impression  ;  and 
the  indignation  everywhere  felt  at  his  private  appropria- 
tion of  the  money  which  should  have  siu>ooured  Brittany 
and  maintained  the  national  fame,  alarmed  him  lest  he 
should  have  weakened  his  maaM  of  getting  fresh  supplies* 
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He  therefore  put  on  a  most  belligerent  attitude.  He  sum- 
moned a  parliament  at  Westminster,  and  addressed  it  in 
the  most  heroic  strain.  He  commented  on  the  insolence  of 
France,  elated  with  the  snocess  of  her  late  pertidy,  and  on 
what  be  no  doubt  felt  more  deeply  than  anything  else,  her 
refusal  to  pay  what  he  called  the  tribute  agreed  by  Louis 
XI.  to  be  paid  to  Edward  lY.,  and  hitherto  continued  to 
himself.  He  declared  that  it  was  not  befitting  a  great 
nation  like  this  to  submit  to  such  presumption  on  the  part 
of  a  country  which  we  had  so  often  chastised  and  humiliated, 
and  which  we  could  with  equal  facility  chastise  now.  He 
reminded  parliament  and  the  public  of  all  the  past  glories 
of  Cre9y,  Poictiers,  and  Azincourt ;  he  bade  them  remem- 
ber that  London  had  seen  a  French  monarch  captive,  and 
that  Paris  had  witnessed  the  coronation  of  an  English 
king.  By  what  meaus  had  we  lost  this  ascendancy  P  by 
what  means  had  our  dominions  in  that  country  been  filched 
away  P  It  was  owing,  he  asserted,  to  the  dissensions  which 
had  Eo  long  distracted  England.  Those  dissensions  were, 
happily,  at  an  end,  and  he  was  resolved,  as  he  had  closed 
the  long  internal  wounds  of  the  nation,  he  would  now 
strike  for  the  restoration  of  its  renown  abroad.  Notlung 
less  would  satisfy  him  than  to  lay  claim  to  the  orown  and 
sovereignty  of  France  itself,  and  he  called  upon  them  to 
assist  him  in  adding  fresh  glories  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
nation's  triumphs.  He  then  reminded  them  that  nothing 
was  necessary  for  this  object  but  the  advance  of  the 
necessary  funds.  The  nation  was  as  full  of  vigour  and  of 
valour  as  ever,  and  that  it  did  not  become  them  to  gradge 
the  expenditure  of  a  little  money  for  the  restoration  of  the 
martial  glory  and  the  sopremaoyi^  their  country. 

The  address  was  worthy  of  the  most  generous  and  war* 
like  monarch  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  England,  and 
wanted  only  one  thing  to  revive  all  the  ancient  enthusiasm 
of  the  people :  faith  in  ^  mm  who  spoke  it.  But  to  all 
those  who  had  watched  the  conduct  of  iAtb  king  from  the 
hour  that  he  grasped  the  so^tre,  had  watched  it  at  the  very 
moment  in  which  every  prino^sle  of  honour  and  patriotism 
called  loudly  on  him  to  act,  and  had  amm.  nothing  but  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  his  iron  cherts,  who  had  heard  in 
the  hour  of  national  disgrace  not  the  clash  of  his  arms,  but 
the  clanking  of  his  locks  as  he  shut  down  the  money  voted 
for  great  and  heroic  purposes,  the  language  of  Henry 
Tudor  was  but  **  a  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal." 
They  felt  certain  that  no  passion  touched  his  soul  but  that 
of  avarice ;  that  his  object  was  not  to  humble  France,  but 
to  squeeze  fresh  money  from  England ;  and  that  the  upshot 
of  all  his  bravadoes  would  be  the  demand  of  fresh  supplies, 
and  his  adding  tiiem  to  the  useless  heap  already  accumu- 
lated in  his  chamber.  To  obviate  the  national  fears  on 
^t  head,  he  assured  them  that  France  was  now  grown 
rich,  and  that  he  would  soon  make  the  war  maintain 
itself. 

Those  who  took  a  prudent  and  dispassionate  view  of 
affairs,  not  only  distrusted,  or  rather  disbelieved,  the  pro- 
mises of  the  king,  but  they  also  recognised  in  France  a  far 
more  powerful  antagonist  than  she  was  formerly.  England 
had  lately  suffered  much  from  the  civil  wars ;  she  could 
not  yet  be  said  to  be  free  from  widely-spread,  if  recent, 
discontent.  She  had  lately  seen  a  claimant  of  the  crown 
only  put  down  by  a  severe  battle,  and  the  bloodshed  of 
many  eminent  men.  Other  clouds  were  already  forming 
on  the  horiaon,  and  the  relations  with  Scotland  were  any- 


thing but  settled.  The  turbulent  nobles  of  that  country  had 
murdered  their  king,  and  his  successor,  James  lY.,  was 
siud  to  be  strongly  attached  to  the  French  interests ;  while 
France  itself  was  wonderfully  invigorated  by  the  construc- 
tive policy  of  her  late  sovereigns.  She  had  united  all  the 
great  fiefs  to  the  crown :  all  those  provinces  which  formerly 
brought  her  weakness  and  even  attack,  now  were  united  in 
one  union  of  unprecedented  power.  We  had  no  longer  open 
highways  into  the  very  heart  of  that  kingdom,  but  one 
compact  and  complete  frontier,  presenting  its  armed 
barriers  to  our  i^proach.  And  our  allies,  what  were 
theyP  Maximilian  had  already  failed  us — ^he  was  am- 
bitious but  poor ;  and  the  politic  Ferdinand,  at  the  moment 
he  was  threatening  war,  was  sure  to  be  found  secretly 
treating  for  peace. 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  the  more  reflective  portion 
of  the  nation,  but  parliament  and  the  nobility  were  roused 
by  the  royal  claptrap,  as  though  they  had  been  listening 
not  to  a  Tudor,  but  a  Plantagenet, — to  the  Fifth,  not  to  the 
Seventh  Henry.  Two  fifteenths  were  at  once  granted  him* 
and  the  nobility  were  on  fire  with  the  anticipation  of 
realizing  all  the  glories  and  the  plunder  of  the  past  ages. 
To  enable  them  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  an  act  was 
passed  empowering  them  to  alienate  their  estates  without 
paying  any  fines:  an  act,  in  other  words,  to  make  ruin 
easy  to  the  aristocracy  for  the  enrichment  of  the  avaricious 
king,  who  had  no  more  idea  of  going  to  war  than  he  had  of 
refundmg  the  various  taxes  raised  on  similar  pretences, 
and  still  sleeping  in  his  chests.  The  barons  and  knights, 
led  away  by  the  king's  empty  flourishes  of  speech,  were  in 
all  haste  to  sell  and  mortgage,  flattering  themselves  with 
nothing  less  than  marching  in  triumph  to  the  gates  of  Paris, 
placing  their  boastful  monarch  on  the  French  throne,  and 
returning  laden  with  wealth,  ot  staying  to  rule  over  the 
towns  and  provinces  of  the  subjugated  country.  Henry  all 
the  while  watched  the  enthusiasm,  and  calculated  what  it 
would  exactly  make  in  current  coin. 

He  availed  himself  of  the  paroxysm  of  the  moment,  not 
only  to  ga^er  in  and  gamer  the  two  fifteenths  newly 
granted;  but  the  remuns  of  the  benevolence  voted  last 
sessimi.  Whilst  the  fresh  tax  fell  on  the  nation  generally, 
this  fell  on  the  monied  and  commercial  capitalists.  London 
alone  furnished  £10,000  of  it,  or  £100,000  of  our  money. 
The  wily  old  archbishop,  Morton,  instructed  the  com- 
missioners to  employ  this  dilemma,  which  was  called 
Morton's  fork.  They  were  to  urge  upon  people  who 
lived  in  a  modest  and  careful  way,  that  they  m%ut  be  rich 
in  consequence  of  their  parsimony ;  on  those  who  indulged 
in  expensive  abodes  and  styles  of  living,  thi^  they  must  be 
opulent,  because  they  had  so  much  to  expend.  To  afford 
ample  time  for  harvesting  these  riches,  Henry  found 
perpetual  causes  for  delaying  his  expedition.  The  nobles 
were  already  crowding  to  his  standard  with  their  vassals, 
and  impatient  to  set  out,  but  Henry  had  always  some 
plausible  excuse  for  lingering.  At  one  time  it  was  the 
unsafe  state  of  Scotland,  and  four  months  were  occupied 
in  negotiating  an  extension  of  the  truce ;  then  it  was  the 
necessity  of  contracting  for  fresh  levies  of  troops.  These 
troops,  however,  were  ready  in  June  and  July,  but  still  they 
were  not  allowed  to  move.  *•  The  truth  was,"  says  Bacon, 
"  that  though  the  king  showed  great  forwardness  for  a  war, 
not  only  to  his  parliament  and  court,  but  to  his  privy 
coimcil,  except  the  two  bishops  (Fox  and  Morton),  and  a 
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few  more,  yet,  nevertLeless,  in  his  secret  intentions,  he  had 
no  purpose  to  go  through  with  any  war  upon  France.  But 
the  truth  was,  that  he  did  but  traffic  with  that  war  to  make 
his  return  in  money.'* 

At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1492,  he  landed 
at  Calais,  with  a  fine  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  foot, 
and  one  thousand  six  hundred  horse,  which  he  gave  in 
command  to  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  carl  of  Oxford. 
This  was  a  force  capable  of  striking  an  alarming  blow,  but 
what  appeared  extraordinary  was,  that  the  French  made  no 
efforts  to  prepare  against  it.  The  country  was  as  quiet 
and  as  defenceless  as  if  not  a  hostile  soldier  was  in  it. 
There  was  no  excitement,  no  muster  of  troops ;  there  was 
scarcely  a  regiment  on  the  whole  way  from  Galais  to  Paris. 
This  convinced  those  of  any  reflection,  that,  after  all,  there 
would  be  no  war,  that  nothing  less  was  meant  by  Henry  or 
expected  by  Charles,  and  rumours  to  this  effect  began  to 
pervade  the  English  camp.  It  was  said  that  it  was  now 
time  to  "0  into  winter  quarters,  and,  therefore,  an  actual 


out  of  the  affair  without  incurring  too  much  uproar  at 
home.  To  guard  against  this,  the  odium  of  the  abortive 
expedient  must  be  carefully  removed  from  himself  to  other 
parties.  The  machinery  for  this  was  already  prepared.  His 
ambassadors  appeared  in  the  camp  at  Bologne,  informing 
him  that  their  visit  to  his  previous  ally  Maximilian  had  been 
useless ;  he  was  incapable  of  joining  him.  These  were 
followed  by  others  from  Spain,  bringing  the  intelligence 
that  Ferdinand  had  concluded  a  peace  with  France, 
Bousillon  and  Cerdagne  being  ceded  to  him  by  Charles. 
But  with  Henry's  fine  army,  and  the  defenceless  state  of 
France,  the  defection  of  these  allies,  from  whom  little  or 
nothing  had  been  expected,  would  have  scarcely  cost  him  a 
thought  had  he  been  a  Henry  V.  As  it  was,  after  all  his 
boasts,  it  was  not  even  for  him  to  propose  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  enterprise,  and  therefore,  the  marquis  of 
Dorset  and  twenty-three  other  persons  of  distinction  were 
employed  to  present  to  him  a  request  that  he  would  also 
make  a  peace  with  France.    They  urged,  as  they  were 


Bemains  of  Bermondfley  Abbey,  in  which  Qaeen  Elizabeth  Wydville  was  confined.    From  a  Drawing  made  before  its  demolition. 


«amp«gn  had  never  been  contemplated.  But  Henry  replied 
that  the  very  lateness  of  the  season,  on  the  contrary, 
showed  that  he  was  in  earnest.  His  object,  he  said,  was 
the  total  conquest  of  France,  and  the  appendage  of  it  to  the 
English  crown,  and  that  was  not  likely  to  be  the  work  of 
a  single  sammer.  At  what  season  he  commenced  this  great 
enterprise,  was,  therefore,  of  no  oonsequence  whatever. 
He  had  Calais  for  his  winter  quarters,  and  was  at  once  as 
much  at  home  as  in  England,  and  yet,  ready  at  a  moment 
to  seize  on  all  opportunities.  To  show  then  what  he  meant 
to  do,  he  ordered  a  march  upon  Bologne.  The  siege  of 
Bologne  lasted  two  months,  bat  nothing  whatever  was  done, 
except  Sir  John  Savage,  an  English  captain,  being  killed 
by  a  shot  as  he  was  reconnoitring  the  walls. 

In  fact,  Henry  had  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  before 
he  had  set  out ;  the  whole  thing  was  merely  a  pretence 
for  extracting  money  from  both  France  and  England. 
Henry  would  have  made  a  famous  man  on  'Change  had 
0ttch  a  thing  then  existed.  The  whole  was  simply  a  royal 
job.    The  only  difficulty  with  Henry  was  now  how  to  get 


instructed  for  this  purpose,  the  defection  of  these  allies, 
the  approach  of  winter,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies 
at  Calab  at  that  season,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  siege  of 
Bologne.  AU  these  were  circumstances  that  had  been 
foreseen  from  the  first,  and  treated  with  indifference,  as 
they  deserved  to  be  *,  but  now  Henry  affected  to  listen  to 
the  desures  of  his  army,  and  sent  off  the  bishop  of  Elxeter 
and  the  lord  Danbeney  to  confer  with  the  marshal  de 
Cordes,  who  had  been  sent  as  plenipotentiary  on  the  part 
of  Charles  to  Estaples.  They  soon  returned,  bringing  the 
rough  draft  of  a  treaty,  by  which  peace  and  amity  were  to 
be  maintained  betwixt  the  two  sovereigns  during  their 
lives,  and  a  year  afterwards.  Even  this  Henry  affected  to 
decline,  and  only  consented  to  give  way  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  his  already-mentioned  four  and  twenty  officers. 
After  having  thus  assumed  all  this  pretence  to  exonerate 
himself  from  censure,  Henry  signed  a  peace  on  the  follow-* 
ing  terms  : — Charles  was  to  retain  Brittany  for  ever,  and  he 
was  to  pay  Henry  620,000  crowns  in  gold  for  the  money 
advanced  by  Henry  on  account  of  Brittany  and  his  present 
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espenses,  and  125,000  crowns  in  gold  as  arrears  of  the 
pension  paid  to  Edward  IV.  by  Louis  XI.  He  was  also  to 
continue  this  pension  of  25,000  oro¥ms  to  Henry  and  his 
heirs.  The  whole  amount  which  Henry  sacked  was 
745,000  crowns,  equal  to  £400,000  of  our  present  money. 
The  members  of  his  council,  who  openly  acted  the  part  of 
petitioners  of  this  peace,  are  said  not  only  to  have  been 
instructed  by  Henry  to  perform  this  obnoxious  duty,  but  to 
have  been  gained  by  the  bribes  of  the  French  king,  who 
was  anxious  to  make  short  work  of  it,  that  he  might 
proceed  on  an  expedition  which  he  had  set  his  mind  upon 
agamst  Naples.  They  went  about  declaring  that  it  was 
the  most  glorious  peace  that  any  kmg  of  England  ever 
made  with  France,  and  that  if  Henry's  subjects  presumed 
to  censure  it,  they  were  ready  to  take  all  the  blame  upon 
themselves. 

Having  used  all  these  precautions  to  ward  off  the 
reproaches  of  his  subjects,  Henry  ratified  the  peace  on  the 
6th  of  November,  and  led  back  his  army  to  England. 
There,  though  he  had  the  money  safely  in  his  chests,  the 
disappointment  and  indignation  of  the  people  were  extreme, 
and  tended  to  diminish  his  sordid  satisfaction.  The 
people  protested  that  he  had  been  trading  on  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  and  had  sold  its  interests  and  reputation 
for  his  own  yile  gain.  He  had  promised  to  make  the  war 
maintain  itself,  and  he  had  done  so  as  it  regarded  himself, 
and  more,  it  had  been  a  most  lucrative  speculation,  but  to 
the  country  at  large  nothing  could  be  more  ruinous  and 
disgraceful.  The  barons  and  great  chieftains  who  had 
petitioned  for  peace,  had,  it  was  supposed,  been  refunded 
the  expenses  they  had  incurred  for  the  war,  but  this  only 
aggravated  the  murmurs  of  the  majority  of  the  knights  and 
gentlemen  who  had  ruined  themselves  to  equip  themselves 
and  followers.  Never  had  there  been  higher  hopes 
excited  of  riches  and  honours  to  be  acquired ;  never  was 
there  such  a  disappointment  I  Hall,  speaking  of  the  mor- 
tified warriors,  says, — "They  were  in  fumes,  angry  and 
evil  content,  raiHng  and  murmuring  amongst  themselves, 
that  the  occasion  of  bo  glorious  a  victory,  to  them  mani- 
festly offered,  was  by  oertain  conditions,  honourable  to  no 
roan,  nor  y^  bo  to  tlie  king,  put  by  and  shamefully 
slacked." 

Henry  was  exceedingly  unpopular  in  consequence  of  his 
proceedings  in  this  pretended  war,  and  his  enemies  did  not 
neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  that  oiroamstanoe.  During 
the  past  year,  and  before  proceeding  to  France,  a  yoimg 
man  had  landed  in  Oork,  of  a  singularly  fascinating  exterior 
and  insinuating  address.  He  represented  himself  to  be  no 
other  than  the  duke  of  York,  the  younger  of  the  two 
princes  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  the 
Tower.  He  was  a  fine  young  man,  apparently  exactly  of 
the  age  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  bearing  a  striking  like- 
ness to  Edward  lY.  **  Such  a  mercurial,*'  says  Baooft, 
«*  as  the  like  hath  seldom  been  known ;  and  he  had  raoh  a 
crafty  and  bewitching  fashion,  both  to  move  pity  and 
induce  belief^  as  was  like  a  kind  of  faseination  or  endiant- 
ment."  If  he  were  an  impostor,  he  was  so  admirably 
qualified  to  act  his  part  that  he  might  seem  created  for 
the  purpose ;  and  so  well  did  he  act  it,  that  it  remains  a 
moot  point  to  the  present  day  whether  he  were  the  true  prince 
or  not.  For  our  own  part,  we  can  have  little  doubt  as  to 
the  matter.  It  was  the  age  of  impostors.  Lambert  Sim- 
nel  had  been  only  recently  played  off,  and  that  but  clumsily. 


He  had  been  originally  designed  to  support  this  character ; 
but  had,  for  reasons  best  known  to  the  conspirators,  been 
made  to  assume  that  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.  As  we  have 
surmised,  probably  as  the  queen-dowager  was  concerned 
in  it,  that  plot  had  not  meant  to  do  more  than  alarm 
Henry,  and  induce  him  to  act  more  fivrourably  towards  the 
queen  and  the  party  of  Yoik.  Transparent  as  was  the 
delusion,  it  had  actually  shaken  Henry  on  his  throne,  and 
led  to  a  sanguinary  conflict.  This  pl<yt,  more  adapted  to 
the  increased  resentment  of  the  Yorkists,  appeared  to  have 
a  deeper  and  deadlier  aim.  The  queen-dowager  did  not 
appear  in  it ;  and  it  therefore  struck  more  ruthlessly  at  the 
very  existenoe  of  the  king  and  his  whole  line.  It  was  in 
the  highest  degree  artful  in  its  construction,  and  widely 
supported  by  high  and  inflaential  men.  It  had  in  it  all  the 
marks  of  proceeding  firom  t^at  manufactory  of  treason 
against  Henry — ^the  court  of  the  dmchess-dowager  of  Bur- 
gundy. This  princess,  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  with  all 
her  virtues,  was  a  deadly  enemy  of  Henry  Tudor.  She 
hated  him  as  the  overtumer  of  her  own  family ;  she  hated 
him  still  more  intensely  for  his  insult  to  her  house  in  his 
treatment  of  the  queen  and  her  mother,  and  his  settled 
repugnance  to  the  whole  party  of  York.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  scheme,  as  well  as  that  of 
Simnel,  was  concocted  at  her  court.  That  the  present 
pretender  could  not  possibly  be  the  real  duke  of  York  is 
sufficiently  dear  to  our  minds  for  these  two  reasons : — 
when  Richard  IIL  determined  to  murder  the  two  prinees, 
it  was  to  exterminate  the  male  offspring  of  Edward  IV., 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  suffered  one  of  the 
two  to  escape.  Had  he  done  so,  he  had  better  have  done 
nothing ;  for  to  stain  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  elder 
would  have  been  utterly  useless  while  tiM  younger  re- 
mained. If  the  duke  of  York,  therefore,  had  really  escaped, 
we  do  Bot  believe  that  he  would  have  murdered  the  prince 
of  Wales.  So  long  as  the  duke  of  Yoik  was  with  his 
mother  in  the  sanctuary,  she,  and  every  one,  felt  that  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  safe,  even  in  the  Towm.  But  onoe  in 
the  Tower  together,  their  doom  was  sealed. 

The  only  possibility  of  escape  must  have  been  in  the  fact 
of  the  hired  assassins  turning  tender,  13ce  the  robbers 
with  the  babes  in  the  wood,  and  allowing  the  intended 
victims  to  escape.  But  would  they  srarder  eae  and  save 
the  other  P  Such  a  thing  is  contrary  to  nature.  If  they 
resolved  to  spare  one  tiiey  would  spars  bo&.  But  the 
disooveiy  of  the  benes  of  the  two  boys  long  afterwards, 
buried  precisely  where  it  might  be  e]q>ecied  that  they  lay, 
in  oae  coffin  or  chest,  and  tallying  in  every  circumstance  of 
age  and  relative  sise,  sufficiently  proves  that  they  spared 
neithw.  Henry  himself;  •■  we  shall  see,  was  anxious  to 
discover  these  renuuns,  as  a  positive  evidence  of  the  actual 
death  of  both  the  boys,  but  oould  net.  That  discovery  was 
reserved  to  a  much  later  period,  and  was  the  result  of 
accident,  rendering  the  result  the  more  cendosive,  as  there 
eould  then  be  no  suspicion  even  that  Hemyfaad  ^se  skeletons 
first  buried  and  tiien  found.  The  whole  of  the  evidenoe 
compels  us  U  regard  the  present  pretended  duke  of  York  as 
thoreogfa^an  impostor  as  Simnel  himself.  What  would 
appear  te  ha^  been  <he  real  story  of  this  remarkable 
pretender,  so  fiir  as  we  eaa  gather  ttom  the  records  of  the 
time,  is  this  t — 

Margaret,  the  duchess-dowager  of  Burgundy,  having 
played  off  Lambert  Simnel,  devised  this  scheme,  or  was  sup- 
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plied  with  it  bj  the  Yorkist  refngees  4t  h«r  eonrt,  who  had 
immediftte  and  oonstant  oommunion  with  the  heads  of  the 
York  faotion  in  England.  A  yeung  man  was  indostriouslj 
sought  after  idio  should  well  represent  the  dnke  of  York, 
though  she  knew  him  to  be  dead.  Snoh  a  jonth  was  found 
in  the  son,  or  reputed  son,  of  one  John  Osbeck,  or  Warbeok, 
a  renegade  Jew  of  Toumaye.  This  Warbeok  had  liyed  and 
oarried  on  business  in  London  in  Edward  lY.'s  time,  and 
had  dealings  with  the  king,  who  was  so  free  with  him  that 
the  Jew  prevailed  on  him  to  become  godfather  to  his  child, 
who  was  caUed  Peter,  and  whose  name  became  conTcrted 
into  the  diminutiye  of  Peterkin  or  Perkin.  Others  assert 
that  Warbeck's  wife  had  been  amongst  the  numerous 
fayonrites  of  Edward,  and  that  this  Perkin  was  really  his 
son — ^whence  the  striking  resemblance,  the  oleyemess  and 
liyeliness  of  his  character.  Warbeck  had  returned  to 
Flaaders,  and  there,  in  course  of  time,  his  son  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Yorkist  conspirators  as  the  yery 
youth,  in  all  respects,  for  their  purpose.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  duchess,  who  found  him  already  familiar  with 
the  whole  story  of  Edward's  court  firom  the  past  affieurs  and 
position  there  of  his  parents. 

The  duchess  was  enraptured  with  ^e  disooyery.  She 
formed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  success,  from  the 
beauty  of  the  youth,  the  gracefulness  and  comeHness  of  his 
address,  the  quickness  of  his  intellect,  and  the  gentle  suavity 
of  his  manners.  She  taught  him  to  personate  the  duke  of 
York,  and  it  is  probable  he  assumed  the  character  with  the 
more  facility  from  a  belief  that  he  was  indeed  a  son  of  king 
Edward,  and,  therefore,  the  legitimate  heir  being  removed, 
in  some  sense  a  fair  claimant  of  the  crown.  So  soon  as  he 
appeared  duly  indoctrinated  and  aceomplished  for  his  part, 
to  prevent  any  premature  discovery,  he  was  sent  to  Portu- 
gal, in  the  suite  of  lady  Brompton,  ^e  wife  of  one  of  the 
exiles.  Whilst  he  was  concealed  there,  the  indefatigable 
duchess  gave  it  out  that  the  duke  of  Xork  was  alive,  and 
would  not  fail  in  due  time  to  appear  and  assert  his  right. 

The  scheme  being  now  matiued  and  the  chief  actor  ready, 
they  only  waited  for  the  true  moment  for  his  appearance. 
That  came  in  the  prospect  of  Henry  being  involved  in  war 
with  France.  As  soon  as  this  seemed  inevitable,  the  pre- 
tended duke  of  York  landed  in  Ireland.  The  Yoric  faction 
was  still  strong  in  that  country,  and  spite  of  the  failure  of 
the  former  pretender,  Simnel,  the  Irish  were  ready,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  embrace  another  claimant  of  Henry's 
orown.  He  landed  at  Oork,  where  the  mayor  and  others  of 
that  city  received  him  as  the  true  Bichard  Plantagenet,  as, 
no  doubt,  they  had  previously  agreed  to  do.  Many  of  the 
eredulous  people  flocked  after  him,  but  the  more  prudent 
stood  aloof.  He  wrote  to  the  earls  of  Desmond  and  Kildare, 
inviting  them  to  join  his  standard,  but  those  powerful 
noblemen  kept  a  cautious  distance.  Kildare  had  been  dis- 
graced  by  Henry  for  his  reception  of  Simnel,  and  dreaded 
his  more  deadly  vengeance  in  case  of  a  second  failure.  But 
Warbeck,  undismayed,  spread  everywhere  the  exciting  story 
of  his  escape  from  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle  Bichard,  and  was 
gradually  making  an  impression  on  the  ima^native  mind 
of  Ireland,  when  a  summons  came  to  a  new  scene. 

Oharles  VIII.  of  France  was  now  menaced  by  Henry  with 
invasion.  He  knew  the  man  too  well  to  doubt  the  real 
object  of  his  menace,  and  the  power  of  money  to  avert  it, 
but  it  was  of  consequence  to  reduce  the  bribe  as  much  as 
P<w^ble ;  and  every  instrument  which  promised  to  assist  in 


efleothig  that  was  most  valuable.  Such  an  instrument  was 
this  soi'cUsant  duke  of  York,  who  had  suddenly  appeared  in 
Ireland.  The  watchful  duchess  of  Burgundy  is  said  to 
have  adroitly  turned  Oharles's  attention  to  this  mysterious 
individual  through  the  agency  of  one  Prion,  a  man  who 
had  been  a  secretary  of  Henry,  but  ^o  had  been  won  over 
by  his  enemies.  Oharies  caught  at  the  idea, — an  invitation 
was  instantly  despatched  to  Perkin  Warbeck  to  hasten  to 
the  French  court,  where  he  was  "to  hear  of  something  to 
his  advantage,"  and  he  was  received  by  the  king  as  the 
undoubted  duke  of  York  and  true  monarch  of  England. 
Perkin's  person,  talents,  and  address,  being  worthy  of  a 
real  prince,  won  him  the  admiration  of  all  who  approached 
him ;  and  not  only  the  court  and  capital,  but  the  whole  of 
France  soon  rang  with  praise  of  the  accomplishments,  the 
adventures,  and  the  unmerited  misfortunes  of  this  last  of 
the  Plantagenets.  Th%  king  settled  upon  him  a  princely 
income;  a  magnificent  abode  was  assigned  him,  and  a 
body-guard  befitting  a  royal  personage  was  conferred  upon 
him,  of  which  the  lord  of  Oonoressault  was  made  captain. 

The  news  of  this  cordial  reception  of  the  reputed  duke 
of  York  by  the  French  court  flew  to  England,  and  Sir 
George  Neville,  Sir  John  Taylor,  and  above  a  hundred 
gentlemen  hastened  to  Paris,  and  offered  to  him  their 
devoted  services.  This  decided  and  rapidly  growing 
demonstration  had  ^e  effect  which  Oharles  contemplated. 
Henry  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  hastened  to  close  the 
negotiations  for  peace.  These  once  signed,  the  puppet  had 
done  its  woric  in  France.  Henry  made  earnest  demands  to 
have  Warbeck  handed  over  to  him,  but  Oharles,  who,  no 
doubt,  was  bound  by  agreement  with  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy  to  reftise  any  such  surrender,  declared  that  to 
do  so  would  be  contrary  to  his  honour ;  but  he  gave  the 
pretender  a  hint  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  he  retired  to 
the  court  of  Burgundy. 

There  all  was  conducted  with  consummate  art.  Warbeck 
was  made  to  throw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the 
duchess  as  though  he  were  an  entire  stranger  to  her  person 
and  court.  He  declared  himself  to  be  her  nephew,  the 
unfortunate  duke  of  York,  whose  life  had  been  sought  by 
Bichard  III.,  and  whose  throne  was  usurped  by  Henry 
Tudor.  He  craved  her  assistance  as  the  most  kind  and 
powerful  asserter  of  the  dums  of  his  hohse,  and  offered  to 
lay  before  her  the  most  convincing  proofiB  of  his  birth  and 
history.  1%e  duchess  acted  her  part  with  the  utmost 
ability.  She  repelled  him  roughly  as  an  impostor.  She 
said  she  had  been  already  imposed  upon  by  one  impostor, 
and  that  was  enough  :  she  would  not  become  the  dupe  of 
another.  The  youth  affected  to  be  greatly  grieved  by  this 
reception  ttom  so  near  and  influential  a  relative,  and  the 
duchess  bade  him  lay  before  her  his  pretences,  and  she 
engaged  to  prove  him  an  impostor  before  all  the  world. 
When  he  had  made  his  statements  she  questioned  and 
scrutinised  them  with  the  utmost  minuteness  and  severity. 
She  put  a  variety  of  questions  to  him  regarding  her  brother, 
king  Edward,  his  queen,  <md  family,  <md  appeared  gradually 
giving  way  to  astomshment  at  his  answers.  At  length, 
after  a  long  and  searching  scrutiny,  she  i^peared  over- 
whelmed by  amasement,  burst  into  tears,  and  embracing 
the  young  man  with  a  transport  of  emotion,  exclaimed,  **  I 
have  found  my  long-lost  nephew :  he  is,  indeed,  the  duke 
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affection  aad  the  honours  which  she  would  have  deemed 
due  to  her  own  nephew.  She  ordered  eyery  one  to  give 
him  the  homage  belonging  to  a  real  king :  she  appointed  him 
a  guard  of  thirty  halberdiers,  and  styled  him  the  •*  White 
Rose  of  England."  On  all  occasions  her  conduct  towards 
him  was  that  of  an  affectionate  auut,  who  regarded  him  as 
the  head  of  her  family,  and  the  heir  of  the  brightest  crown 
in  Europe. 

This  full  acknowledgment  by  the  duchess  of  the  claims 
of  the  pretended  prince  produced  the  most  wonderful  effect 
on  the  English  in  Flanders,  and  excited  a  correspondent 
sensation  in  England.  Not  merely  the  common  people, 
but  men  of  the  highest  rank,  who  hated  Henry,  showed  a 
powerful  inclmation  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  Warbeck. 

Lord  Fitzwater,  Sir  Simon  Montfort,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Thwaites  were  avowed  partisans.  Sir  Robert  Clifford  and 
William  Barley  hastened  over  to  Brussels  to  satisfy  them- 
selves of  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  They  were  admitted 
by  the  duchess  to  converse  with  Perkin  at  their  utmost 
liberty ;  and  the  result  was  that  Sir  Robert  wrote  to  Eng- 
land that^  as  his  friends  there  knew,  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  person  of  the  duke  of  York,  and,  after  full  and 
satisfactory  examination,  he  was  perfectly  certiun  that  this 
was  the  very  prince,  and  that  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  Information  of  so  positive  a  character,  from 
a  man  of  so  distinguished  a  position  and  reputation,  pro- 
duced the  profoundest  effect  in  England.  The  conspiracy 
grew  amain,  and  an  active  correspondence  was  kept  up 
betwixt  the  malcontents  in  Flanders  and  at  home,  for  the 
dethronement  of  Henry  and  the  restoration  of  the  house  of 
York. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  tempest  which  was 
gathering  around  Henry  had  esci^^  his  attention.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  aware  of  all  that  was  passing,  and 
with  the  caution  and  concealment  of  his  character,  he  was 
^t  work  to  counteract  the  operations  of  his  enemies.  The 
first  object  with  him  was  to  convince  the  public  that  the 
real  duke  of  York  had  perished  at  the  same  time  as  his 
brother,  Edward  V.  Nothing,  he  concluded,  would  be  so 
effectual  for  this  purpose  as  the  evidence  of  those  who  had 
always  been  held  to  be  concerned  in  the  death  of  the  young 
princes.  Of  five  implicated,  according  to  universal  belief, 
two  only  now  survived,  namely.  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  who  had 
token  the  place  of  Sir  Robert  Brackenbuiy,  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  during  the  night  of  the  murder,  and  John 
Dighton,  one  of  the  actual  assassins.  These  two  were 
secured  and  interrogated,  and  their  evidence  was  precisely 
that  which  we  have  stated  when  relating  the  murder  of  the 
princes.  The  bodies,  therefore,  wore  sought  for,  but  as  the 
chaplain  was  dead  who  was  supposed  to  have  witnessed 
their  removal,  according  to  the  order  of  Richard  III.,  they 
could  not  then  be  found  and  produced.  The  testimony  of 
Tyrrel  and  Dighton,  however,  was  published  and  circulated 
as  widely  as  possible,  and  these  two  miscreants,  after  their 
full  and  frank  avowal  of  the  perpetration  <^  this  diabolical 
murder,  were,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  king  and  of  public 
justice,  again  allowed  to  go  free.  Every  one,  however, 
must  perceive  at  once  how  important  it  was  to  Henry  that 
the  real  witnesses  of  that  murder  should  exist,  and  be 
forthcoming  to  confound  any  one  pretending  to  be  either  of 
these  princes. 

Henry  next  applied  to  the  archduke  Philip,  the  son  of 
Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and  now  sovereign  of 


the  Netherlands  in  his  own  right,  to  deliver  up  to  him  the 
impostor,  Warbeck,  who,  he  contended,  was  entertained  in 
his  dominions  contrary  to  the  existing  treaties,  and  the 
amity  betwixt  the  two  sovereigns.  But  Margaret  had  the 
influence  to  render  his  application  abortive.  Philip  pro- 
fessed to  have  every  desire  to  oblige  his  great  ally,  Henry 
of  England,  but  he  pleaded  that  Margaret  was  sole  ruler  in 
her  own  states,  and,  though  he  might  advise  her  in  this 
matter,  he  could  not  control  her.  Henry  resented  the 
polite  evasion  by  stopping  all  commercial  intercourse  be« 
tween  England  and  the  Low  Countries,  by  banbhing  all 
Flemings  from  his  dominions,  and  recalling  his  own  sub- 
jects from  Flanders;  and  Philip  retaliated  by  issuing 
similar  edicts. 

Henry,  resolved  to  undermine  and  explode  the  whole 
conspiracy,  despatched  his  spies  in  all  directions  among 
the  Yorkists.  He  sent  over  gentlemen  of  rank  and  position 
to  Brussels,  where  Margaret  held  her  court,  to  pretend 
adhesion  to  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  thus  to  insinuate  them« 
selves  into  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  of  the  party. 
These  gentlemen  Henry  pretended  to  regard  as  the  most 
vile  traitors ;  he  denounced  them  as  outlaws,  and  had  them 
publicly  excommunicated  with  every  sign  of  resentment 
and  show  of  contumely.  Regarded,  therefore,  as  martyrs 
to  the  cause  of  Warbeck,  they  were  all  the  more  patronised 
by  that  adventurer  and  Margaret,  and  soon  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  whole  of  their  plot,  and  the  list  of 
their  accomplices  in  England.  They  succeeded  in  bringing 
over  Sir  Robert  Clifford  and  his  associate  William  Barley, 
if,  indeed,  Clifford  had  not  been  in  Henry's  pay  frcAn  the 
first,  for  he  was  a  Lancastrian,  and  a  son  of  that  ClifiTord 
who  so  ruthlessly  slew  the  young  earl  of  Rutiand  at  Wake- 
field. Clifford,  who  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Margaret 
and  Warbeck,  was  consequently  a  most  dangerous  enemy. 

Prepared  with  a  catalogue  of  all  the  secret  supporters  of 
the  plot  in  England,  Henry  suddenly  arrested,  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason,  the  lord  Fitzwater,  Sir  Simon  Montfqrd, 
Sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  Robert  Ratcliffe,  William  Daubeney* 
Thomas  Cressemer,  and  Thomas  Astwood.  Besides  these, 
various  clergymen  were  also  seized;  amongst  them.  Sir 
William  Richeford,  doctor  of  divinity,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Poynes,  both  of  them  friars  of  St  Dominick*s  order.  Dr. 
William  Sutton,  Sir  William  Worseley,  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
Sur  Richard  Lessey,  and  Robert  Laybome.  All  these  vrere 
arraigned,  convicted,  and  condemned  for  high  treason,  as 
aiders  and  encouragers  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  Fitzwater, 
Ratcliffe,  Montford,  and  Daubeney  were  executed.  Fitz- 
water not  in  the  first  instance,  but,  having  been  consigned 
to  prison  in  Calais,  he  was  soon  convicted  of  endeavouring 
to  bribe  his  keeper  in  order  to  hb  escape,  and  was  then  put 
to  death.  Those  of  the  clerical  order  were  reprimanded* 
and  set  at  liberty ;  but,  says  the  chronicler,  few  of  them 
lived  long  after. 

This  seizure  of  so  many  who  were  engaged  in  this  con- 
spiracy, struck  terror  through  all  who  were  guilty.  They 
saw  that  they  were  betrayed ;  they  could  not  tell  who  were 
the  traitors,  and  numbers  of  them  fled  instantly  into  the 
nearest  sanctuaries. 

But  there  remained  a  conspirator  far  higher  than  any 
who  had  yet  been  unveiled,  a  conspirator  where  it  was 
least  expected,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  throne,  and 
in  the  person  who  more  than  all  others,  perhaps,  had  con* 
tributed  to  place  Henry  upon  it.    His  name  stood  in  tho 
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secret  list  of  traitors  furnished  by  Clifford,  but  he  had  been 
left  for  a  mpre  Btriking  and  dramatic  discovery,  for  a 
dinouement  calculated  to  produce  the  most  starUing  and 
profound  impression. 

After  the  festirities  of  Christmas  the  king  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  Tower. 

For,  when  erents  he  feared,  or  planned,  drew  nl^h, 
StiU  in  theM  waHs  that  monarch  lored  to  lie; 
Theee,  lafe  for  hlo^  barred  others  from  sapport ; 
\  These  held  in  gage  his  nobles,  called  to  court ; 

These  screened  f^om  sight,  and  yet  secnred  arrests; 
Here  fuests  were  captires,  eaptlres  seemed  bat  gnests ; 
And  barons,  wont  the  distant  law  to  mock, 
Here  learned  obeisance  to  its  bench  and  block. 
Sneh  entered  now,  bnt  none  betrayed  misdonb^ 
Which  some  might  Inlj  feel,  of  issuing  ont. 
For,  through  the  arch  as  passed  the  rearward  guard. 
The  doable  gates  were  shouldered  to  and  barred. 
The  sansef  s  cannon  thundered  in  the  breexe. 
The  warders  slunited— '*PaaB  king  Henry's  keys." 

Moilb's  Statb  Tsials. 

Henry,  seated  in  this  awful  den  of  royalty,  this  palace- 
prison  of  fearful  memories,  was  holding  his  council  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1495.  If  there  were  one  man  more  distin* 
guished  than  another  by  the  royal  favour  in  that  august 
circle,  we  may  say,  in  the  language  of  the  great  lawyer 
already  quoted  under  his  nam  de  plume  of  Nicholas  Thirning 
Moile : — 

"See! 
*Tl8  Stanley,  lord  great  chamberlain— 'tis  he 
Whose  toncne  the  senate,  sword  the  battle  swayi^ 
Unmatched  in  both,  since  Clifford  both  betrays— 
Hailed  as  St.  Hichael-mUitant  and  mild  I 
How  graced,  how  gemmed,  oh  fbrtnne's  fiTOurite  child ! 
Gray  antomn's  fh>st  thy  temple  rainly  tries, 
The  blace  of  sonuner's  noon  UlamM  fliine  eyes. 
Yet  sorrow  shades  that  look,  or  cares  dlstmrb." 

Sir  William  Stanley  had  burst  upon  Bichard  III.  at 
Bosworth  Field,  at  the  critical  moment,  slain  his  standard- 
bearer,  and,  by  his  followers,  killed  the  tyrant.  BKs 
brother,  lord  Stanley^  had  put  the  crown  of  the  fallen 
monarch  on  Henry's  head.  For  this  he  had  been  created 
earl  of  Derby,  and  had  been  allowed  to  ally  himself  to  the 
throne  by  the  marriage  of  Henry's  mother,  the  countess  of 
Richmond.  Sir  William  had  been  made  lord  chamberlain, 
and  both  brothers  had  been  glutted,  as  it  were,  with  the 
wealth  and  estates  of  proscribed  families.  There  were  no 
men — ^not  eren  Fox  and  Morton — ^who  were  supposed  to 
stand  so  high,  not  merely  in  the  fa?our  but  in  the  friend- 
ship of  Henry. 

In  the  midst  of  the  council  the  outlawed  traitor  Clifford, 
who  was  supposed  at  this  moment  to  be  at  the  court  of 
Margaret  of  Burgundy,  was  announced,  to  the  terror  and 
astonishment  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  for  he  was  known 
now,  or  violently  suspected  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
late  arrests.  He  prayed  admission  on  the  plea  that  he  not 
only  craved  the  king's  pardon  for  past  offences,  but  bore 
information  essential  to  the  long's  safety.  He  was  ad- 
mitted, and  falling  on  his  knees  he  made  the  humblest 
confession  of  his  treasons  against  the  king,  and  implored 
the  royal  clemency.  All  this  was  undoubtedly  preconcerted 
^7  Henry,  and  for  this  reason  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters 
m  the  Tower ;  yet  he  affected  to  be  as  much  astonished  at 
the  apparition  of  Clifford  as  anybody,  and  told  the  traitor 
^^  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  hope  for  parden 
was  by  revealing  the  very  bottom  of  the  Warbeck  oonspi- 
i^*  Thereupon  Clifford  named  Sir  WlUiam  Stanley  as 
^e  very  soul  of  the  treason,  and  the  main  b^e  of  the 


traitors.  The  king,  starting  in  well  assumed  horror, 
declared  the  thing  impossible.  But  this  was  only  to 
render  necessary  a  full  revelation  of  all  the  charges  against 
Sir  William,  and  the  proofs  of  them.  Clifford  declared 
himself  ready  to  produce  the  gravest  charges,  the  strongest 
proofis,  and  the  king  bade  Sir  William  keep  his  private 
room  in  the  square  tower,  and  that  the  whole  case  should 
be  heard  in  the  morning. 

Accordingly,  Clifford,  appearing  before  the  council  the 
next  day,  charged  Sir  William  Stanley  with  being  the  chief 
instigator  and  abettor  of  hiniself  and  others.  He  waa 
declared  to  be  in  secret  correspondence  with  Warbeck  and 
Margaret  of  Burgundy,  and  to  have  supplied  money  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  rebellion.  Clifford  stated  that  he  had 
entertained  himself,  though  a  proclaimed  traitor  and 
outlaw,  at  his  castle  of  Holt  in  Wales,  last  year  at  Easter, 
and  had  then  declared  that  "if  he  were  sure  that  that 
young  man,  meaning  Warbeck,  were  king  Edward's  son,  he 
would  never  bear  arms  against  him."  Clifford  reminded 
the  king  that  Sir  William,  through  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VU  Edward  IV.,  and  Richard  III.,  had  shifted  with  the 
times,  and  always  contrived  to  take  the  side  of  the  new 
claimant.  He  reminded  Henry  how  at  Bosworth  to  the  very 
last  moment,  he,  and  his  brother  Derby,  had  waited  to  see 
which  side  was  likely  to  win,  and  then  rushing  on,  had 
borne  away  the  credit  of  the  victory. 

In  reply,  Stanley  seems  to  have  been  so  satisfied  that 
Henry  had  planned  his  downfall,  that  he  admitted  a  certain 
degree  of  complicity,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
the  king.  Probably,  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  council 
expected  that  Henry  would  proceed  to  extremities  with  so 
distinguished  a  favourite,  especially  considering  the  near 
relation  of  his  brother  to  the  royal  house.  But,  if  so,  they 
were  mistaken.  The  cold  and  crafty  Henry  had  resolved 
to  make  an  example  which  should  strike  terror  through  the 
hearts  of  all  the  disaffected,  and  convince  them  that  no 
secrecy  would  screen  from  discovery,  and  no  circum- 
stances save  them  from  his  vengeance.  But  there  was 
one  thing  which,  more  than  all  others,  was  believed  to 
steel  Henry  against  all  temptation  to  pardon  Stanley,  and 
that  was  his  vast  wealth.  Sir  William  was  regarded  as 
the  richest  subject  of  the  time.  By  his  attainder,  money 
and  plate  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  marks,  besides 
jewels  and  other  property  of  great  value,  would  all  go  into 
the  king's  coffers,  and  an  estate  of  £3,000  per  annum,  old 
rent,  would  fall  to  the  crown.  The  writers  of  the  time  seem 
to  regard  the  possession  of  such  tempting  affluence  as  the 
fatal  item  against  him  in  Henry's  eyes,  and,  accordingly, 
he  was  condemned  and  executed  on  Tower -hill,  on  the  15th 
of  February,  1408.  The  traitor  Clifford  received  a  reward 
of  £500  for  his  base  services,  but  Henry  never  again 
trusted  him,  and  he  slunk  away  into  ignomimous  obscurity. 

The  fall  of  Stanley  was  a  paralysing  blow  to  the  parti- 
sans of  Warbeck.  They  saw  that  even  that  great  noble- 
man, while  apparently  living  in  the  very  cen^e  and  blaze 
of  royal  favour,  had  been  surrounded  by  spies  who  watched 
all  his  actions,  heard  his  most  secret  communications,  and 
carried  them  all  to  the  king.  No  man  who  was  in  any 
degree  implicated  felt  himself  safe.  Henry's  cautious  and 
severe  temper,  while  it  made  him  hated,  made  him  propor- 
tionately feared.  Assured  by  the  success  which  had 
attended  all  his  measures,  Henry  every  day  displayed  more 
and  more  the  grasping  avarice  of  his  disposition,  and  acciisa- 
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tions  and  heavy  fines  fell  thickly  around.  He  fined  SirWilliam 
Capel,  alderman  of  London,  for  some  offence,  £2,743 ;  and, 
though  he  failed  to  secure  the  whole,  he  obtained  £1,615. 
Encouraged  by  this,  be  repeated  the  like  attempts ;  and, 
while  he  depressed  the  nobility,  he  especially  countenanced 
unprincipled  lawyers,  as  the  ready  tools  of  his  rapacity. 
Whilst  tills  conduct,  however,  kept  alive  the  rancour  of 
many  influential  people,  it  rendered  the  common  people 
passive ;  for  they  escaped  the  oppressions  of  many  petty 
tyrants,  who  were  kept  in  check  by  the  ^e  great  one. 
Warbeck's  party,  therefore,  was  greatly  disabled.  It  was 
now  three  years  since  he  made  his  appearance,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  his  brief  visit  to  Ireland,  he  had  attempted 
nothing  in  Henry's  dominions.  But  the  Flemings,  who 
were  smarting  under  the  restrictions  put  upon  their  trade 
with  England,  began  to  murmur  loudly,  and  the  archduke 
Charles  to  remonstrate  warmly  with  Margaret  on  account  of 
the  countenance  given  to  the  English  insurgents. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  necessary  for  Warbeck 
and  his  adherents  to  make  an  effort  of  some  kind.  Taking 
advantage,  therefore,  of  the  absence  of  Henry  on  a  visit  to 
bis  mother  at  Latham  House,  in  Lancashire,  Warbeck 
and  a  few  hundred  followers  made  a  descent  in  July  on  the 
coast  of  Kent,  near  Deal.  It  was  hoped  that  Henry *s 
severity  would  have  made  numbers  ready  to  join  them. 
The  people,  indeed,  assembled  under  the  guidance  of  some 
gentlemen  of  property,  and,  professing  to  favour  Warbeck, 
invited  him  to  conie  on  shore.  But  he,  or  those  about 
him,  observing  that  the  forces  collected  had  nothing  of  that 
tumultuous  impetuosity  about  them  which  usually  charac- 
terises insurgents  in  earnest,  kept  aloof,  and  the  men  of 
Kent  perceiving  that  they  could  not  draw  Warbeck  into 
the  snare,  fell  on  his  followers  already  on  land,  and,  besides 
killing  many  of  them,  took  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
prisoners.  The  rest  managed  to  get  on  board  again,  and 
Warbeck, '  seeing  what  sort  of  a  reception  England  gave 
him,  sailed  back  with  all  speed  to  Flanders.  The  prisoners 
were  tied  together  like  teams  of  cattle,  and  driven  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  were  all  condemned  and  executed  to  a 
man,  in  various  places,  some  at  London  and  Wapping,  some 
on  the  coasts  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Essex,  and  Norfolk,  where 
they  were  gibbeted,  as  a  warning  to  any  fresh  adven- 
turers who  might  appear  on  those  shores. 

Flanders  was  now  become  no  durable  place  of  sojourn 
for  Perkin  fuid  his  party.  The  Flemings  would  no  longer 
submit  to  the  interruption  of  their  trade ;  and  the  archduke 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Henry,  which  contained  a  stipu- 
lation that  Philip  should  restrain  the  duchess  Margaret 
from  harbouring  any  of  the  king's  enemies,  and  that  the 
two  princes  should  expel  from  their  territories  all  the 
enemies  of  each  other.  This  treaty  was  ratified  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1496,  and  thereupon  Warbeck  betook  himself 
to  Ireland.  But  there  he  found  a  sensible  change  bad 
taken  place  since  his  former  visit.  The  king  had  sent  over 
Sir  Edward  Pbynings  as  lord-deputy,  who  had  taken  such 
measures  that  the  people  were  much  satisfied.  The  earls 
of  Desmond  and  Kildare  had  been  pardoned,  and  the 
same  grace  had  been  accorded  to  all  the  other  malcontents, 
except  lord  Barry  and  O'Water.  On  landing  at  Cork, 
therefore,  the  Irish  refused  to  recognise  their  late  idol,  and 
&om  Oork  he  sailed  away  to  Scotland.  There  a  new  and 
surprising  turn  of  fortune  awaited  him.  For  a  long  time 
his  interest  had  been  on  the  decline.    In  Flanders  the 


public  had  grown  weary  of  him  ;  in  England  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  entrap  him ;  from  Ireland  they  had  repulsed 
him.  At  Cork  his  fortunes  appeared  at  the  lowest  ebb ; 
in  Edinburgh  they  rose  at  once  into  a  new  and  astonishing 
bloom.  He  is  said  to  have  presented  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  Charles  VIII.  of  France  and  from  his 
great  patroness  the  duchess-dowager  of  Burgundy;  and 
James  IV.  of  Scotland  received  him  with  open  arms. 

To  understand  this  enthusiastic  reception  in  Scotland  we 
must  take  a  short  review  of  events  there.  We  have  already 
seen  the  position  in  which  James  III.  and  his  nobility  stood 
to  each  other.  The  attachment  of  James  to  men  of  letters 
and  of  artistic  taste,  and  his  undisguised  contempt  of  the 
rude  and  ignorant  nobles  of  his  time,  had  led  to  revolt,  and 
to  the  hanging  of  Cochrane  and  his  other  ministers  over 
the  bridge  of  Lauder  in  1482.  Since  .that  time  Jamesi 
taught  wisdom  by  these  events,  had  roused  himself  to  more 
exertion  in  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  He  had  attached 
to  his  interests  some  of  the  wisest  of  the  dignified  clergy, 
and  won  over  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  his  nobles.  He 
had  put  down  the  faction  of  Albany'  and  'Douglas,'  and 
knit  up  a  strong  bond  of  union  with  France,  Flanders,  and 
the  northern  courts  of  Europe.  He  was  seeking  to  unite 
himself  closely  with  Henry  of  England  by  mairying  the 
queen-dowager,  and  securing  for  two  of  his  sons  two  of 
her  daughters.  But  this  very  wisdom  and  sound  policy 
as  they  were  rapidly  augmenting  his  power,  alarmed  those 
who  had  formerly  risen  against  him ;  and  to  *  preroit 
falling  into  his  hands,  they  exerted  themselves,  as  had  fre- 
quently been  the  case  in  Scotland  before,  to  secure  the 
interest  of  the  heir-apparent,  and  turn  him  as  their  instea- 
ment  against  his  father. 

James,  his  eldest  son,  the  duke  of  Bothsay,  was  a  youth 
of  only  fifteen  at  the  time,  and  they  succeeded  in  in< 
flaming  his  mind  against  his  father,  and  flattering  him  by 
the  hope  of  placing  him  immediately  qn  the  seat  of  supreme 
power.  The  marriage  of  the  king  with  the  Englisb 
princess  bad  been  delayed  by  his  refusing  to  comply  with 
Henry  *s  demand  that  the  surrender  of  Berwick  shotddmake 
an  item  of  the  contract ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  dis- 
affected barons  had  found  in  Henry  a  willing  listener  to  their 
views. 

In  1487  the  barons,  with  prince  James  at  their  head,  took 
arms  against  their  king,  and  Henry  of  England,  vexed  at 
the  resistance  of  James  III.  to  the  surrender  of  Berwick, 
did  not  hesitate  to  treat  with  tbem,  and  with  the  revolted 
son  as  king  of  Scots,  and  to  give  passports  to  their  ambas- 
sadors to  his  court.  James  took  the  field  against  the  rebels 
with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men ;  and  had  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  firmness  of  an  indignant  monarch  rather  than 
the  tenderness  of  a  father,  he  would  speedily  have  dispersed 
and  destroyed  his  enemies.  But,  like  another  David  with 
another  Absalom,  he  was  more  anxious  to  treat  and  to 
forgive  than  to  fight  and  subdue.  Having  succeeded^'os  he 
supposed,  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  rebellious  son  and 
subjects,  the  unwary  king  disbanded  bis  army  and  returned 
to  Edinburgh.  But  the  ungrateful  insurgents  kepttiieir 
forces  together,  and  the  abused  king  found  himself  obliged 
agun  to  draw  out  against  them  near  Sterling,  one  mile 
only  from  the  celebrated  field  of  Bannockbum,  at  a  place 
called  Little  Canglar.  ^ 

The  king  was  mounted  on  a  large  gray  charger  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  lord  Lindsay  ctf^the  Byres, 
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with  these  ominoufl  words,  "  If  your  grace  will  only  sit 
well,  his  speed  will  outdo  all  I  have  ever  seen,  either  to 
flee  or  follow.'* 

The  battle  was  fiercely  contested,  the  unnatural  son  was 
posted  at  the  head  of  the  insurgent  host,  opposite  to  the  too 
kind  father.  The  lords  surrounding  the  king,  fearing  danger 
to  the  royal  person,  most  flatally  advised  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  conflict,  and  let  them  fight  it  out  The  king  rode 
off  towards  Bannockbum,— thua,  in  the  most  eflPectual 
manner,  disheartening  his  troops,  who  were  soim  after  put 
to  the  rout.  But  before  this  took  place  the  unfortunate 
king,  while  crossing  the  Bannock,  at  the  hamlet  of  Mill- 
toun,  came  suddenly  upon  a  woman  filling  a  pitcher  of 
water.  The  woman,  seeing  an  armed  horseman  just  upon 
her,  let  drop  the  pitcher  on  the  stones  in  aftight ;  the  king's 
horse,  startled  at  the  noise,  and  probably  at  the  woman's 
gestures  of  alarm,  shyed,  and  threw  the  monarch,  who,  fall- 
ing in  his  heavy  armour,  was  stonned  and  fainted.    He 


Knight  in  complete  Armonr.    16th  century.     HarL  MSS.  4,879-80. 

was  soon  carried  into  the  cottage  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
such  stimulants  as  they  had,  probably  whisky,  were 
applied  to  recall  his  consciousness.  On  learning  who  the 
sufferer  was  the  woman  ran  oat  calling  for  assistance  for  the 
king,  and  especially  for  a  priest.  A  soldier  from  the 
prince's  army,  catching  at  the  word  "  king,"  declared  that 
he  was  a  priest,  and  entering,  pretended  to  stoop  over  him 
to  administer  ghostly  consolation,  but  instead  of  that 
stabbed  htm  to  the  heart.  Some  historians  assert  this  to 
hav€b6en  a  priest  of  the  rebel  army,  of  the  aame  of  Borth- 
wiek— but  tboc^  James  IT.  afterwards  offered  a  large 
rewwd  for  the  dieeovery  of  the  villain,  no  one  was  ever 
brought  to  justice. 

By  sudi  means  did  JaiMB  IV.  luoeeed  to  the  throne  of 
SootiflBd  in  1488.  He  is  said  to  have  issued  a  proclama- 
tion jart  beivre  the  battle  •forbidding  any  one,  under  Uie 
severest  penalties,  laying  Rands  on  the  king.  He  was  a 
youth  of  an  ardent  and  impetuous  temperament,  and,  no 
doubt,  had  been  induced  to  believe,  by  the  refractory  barons, 
that  it  was  neoeesary  for  the  good  of  the  country  to  oppose 


and  control  the  king,  who,  they  represented  most  falsely, 
was  ready  to  surrender  the  independence  of  the  realm  to 
the  king  of  England.  But  no  pleas  can  excuse  his  conduct, 
which  was  unnatural  and  ungrateful,  nor  could  his  own 
conscience  afterwards  justify  him. 

James  IV.  of  Scotland,  though,  to  his  perpetual  regret, 
his  ascent  of  the  throne  had  been  thus  culpable,  was  a 
brave,  generous,  and  patriotic  monarch.  As  he  oame^  to 
reflect  seriously  on  the  part  he  had  taken  agwnst  the  king 
his  father,  he  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  he  had  been 
made  the  instrument  of  the  factious  nobles,  and  that  Henry 
VIT.  of  England  had  not  neglected  to  secretly  foment 
the  Scottish  troubles.  When  Henry  afterwards  offered 
him  his  daughter  Margaret,  he,  therefore,  unceremoniously 
rejected  the  offer.  The  disposition  which  Henry  was  said 
to  have  shown  to  encourage  Ms  subjects,  during  the  truce, 
to  molest  the  Scottish  merchantmen  at  the  very  mouth  of 
the  Forth,  was  highly  resented  by  James,  who  supported 
his  admiral.  Wood,  of  Largo,  in  severely  chastising  the 
pirates,  and  did  not  fail  to  warn  Henry  that  such  practices 
must  not  be  repeated.  The  dislike  which  James  entertauied 
for  the  insidious  character  of  Henry,  who  began  that 
system  of  bribing  the  nobles  around  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
which  was  never  discontinued  so  long  as  a  Tudor  reigned, 
and  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  was  violently  aggravated  by  a  base  attempt  of  Henry 
in  1490.  This  was  no  other  than  a  scheme  to  seize  and 
carry  off  James  to  England. 

Bamsay,  lord  Bothwell,  the  favourite  of  the  late  king, 
who  had  fled  to  England,  the  earl  of  Bnchan,  recently 
pardoned,  and  Sir  Thomas  Tod,  a  Scottish  gentleman, 
entered  into  agreement  with  Henry  VII.  to  seise  the  king 
of  Scotland  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  Boss,  and  deliver 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  English  monarch.  Henry 
advanced  them  the  sum  of  £266  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  this  base  enterprise ;  but  with  his  unconquerable 
regard  for  his  money,  binding  them  to  repay  it  by  a  certain 
day,  in  case  of  failure.  To  insure  this.  Tod  delivered  his 
son  as  a  hostage.  The  original  contract,  drawn  up  at 
Greenwich,  for  this  diabolical  deed,  still  exists,  and 
intimates  that  various  other  persons  besides  Bothwell, 
Buchan,  and  Tod  were  concerned  in  the  affair.  So  uncon- 
scious was  James  of  this  treason  meditated  against  hia 
person,  that  at  the  very  moment  he  was  sending  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's  to  meet  the  oommissioners  of  Henzy, 
for  the  adjustment  of  all  border  differenoes,  and  for  tke 
promotion  of  the  general  peace  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
Though  this  plot  failed,  another  was  soon  after  ooncooted 
by  Henry  with  the  malcontent  earl  of  Angus,  of  whioh 
James  received  due  notice,  and  on  the  return  of  Angus 
ordered  him  into  restraint  in  his  castle  of  Tantallan,  md 
deprived  him  of  his  lands  and  lordships  of  ladcBsdale,  aad 
the  strong  fortress  of  Hermitage.  These  treacherous  pro* 
oeedings  of  king  Henry  sank  deep  into  the  miad  of  JaaiM, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  break  with  England  and  oonj 
some  retributive  trouble  into  Henry's  own  kingdom. 

In  this  temper  of  the  Scottish  king  nothing  oooid  99mm 
more  opportunely  than  such  a  person  as  Parkin  Wsrbeolu 
James  had,  from  the  first  moment  of  mounting  his  throoe, 
been  careful  to  strengthen  his  alliances  with  the  whole 
European  continent.  With  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Den- 
mark, and  Flanders,  his  intercourse,  both  official  and 
mercantile,  was  active  3nd  consts^/Of  course,  Jam«e 
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was  kept  in  fall  information  of  all  that  was  agitating  as  it 
regarded  England.  With  the  duohess  of  Bargundy,.the 
inreterate  enemj  of  Henry,  it  is  clearly  provable 
that  James  was  in  «eoret  oorrespondenoe  only  five  months 
after  his  aooession.  In  1488  e?en  there  were  busy  mes* 
sengers  and  heralds  passing  to  and  fro  betwixt  Flanders, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland.  In  that  year  Margaret  of  Borgundy 
sent  Sir  Bichard  Hardelman  and  Biohard  Ladelay  to 
Dublin,  and  thence  to  Edinburgh  on  a  secret  mission. 
This  intercourse  continued  and  grew  in  actiyity.  James 
sent  his  newly-created  earl  of  Bothwell  to  the  court  of 
France  while  Warbeck  was  there.  Monipenny,  the  Sieur 
de  Concressault,  a  Scotchman  by  descent,  was  at  that  time 
•eaptain  of  the  goard  of  Warbeck,  and  soon  after  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  James's  court.  In  1491,  when  Warbeck 
was  in  Ireland,  this  intercourse  was  more  open.  Warbeck, 
after  being  received  by  Desmond  and  Kildare,  sent  Edward 
Ormond  as  bis  envoy  to  the  Scottish  court,  where  he  was 
cordially  received  by  James ;  and  in  1494  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy  announced  to  James  that  the  prince  of  England 
was  about  to  visit  Scotland,  and  James  made  preparations 
for  his  reception  in  Stirling. 

From  all  these  circumstances,  which  are  attested  by  the 
**  Treasurer's  Accounts,*'  and  other  records  of  Scotland,  it 
is  manifest  that  James  was  intimately  informed  of  every- 
thing which  could  be  known  about  Warbeck.  There  could 
be  no  mistake  made  by  James  in  his  reception  of  that  per- 
sonage, when,  in  November,  1495,  he  presented  himself  at 
the  palace  of  Stirling.  Whatever  James  did  he  did  with 
his  eyes  wide  open  and  his  mind  fully  made  up.  Yet  from 
the  very  first  he  received  him  apparently  with  the  most 
undoubting  faith  as  to  his  being  the  true  Plantagenet 

Events  indeed  had  recentiy  occurred  which  might  have 
cooled  a  less  sincere  or  less  incensed  man  than  James* 
Uenry  VII.  had  undoubtedly  been  kept  well  informed  by  his 
emissaries  of  what  was  passing  both  at  the  Scottish  and 
Burgundiaa  oovts.  In  Scotland,  Henry  had  nobles  in  pay ;  in 
Bnissels,  besides  others,  the  banished  lord  Bamsay  of  Both- 
well,  was  \m  fee'd  agent,  and  Olifford  had  proceeded  to 
Eagbad  and  revealed  the  whole  plot.  It  was  probably  the 
project  of  the  Yorkists  to  astonbh  and  overwhelm  Henry 
by  a  simoltaneoos  rising  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland* 
For  this  purpose,  in  1494,  O'Donnel,  prince  of  Tyrconnel, 
ene  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs  of  Ireland,  had  gone  over  to 
the  Scottish  court.  But  Olifford's  treason  disconcerted  the 
whole  scheme,  and  instead  of  James  marching  down  upon 
England  in  the  north  while  Warbeck  invaded  it  in  the 
south,  and  Ireland  was  ready  to  succour  either  force,  the 
adventurer  was  repulsed  both  firom  England  and  Ireland, 
end  came  rather  like  a  hopeless  fugitive  than  a  rising 
pHnce  to  Sootiand.  Yet  not  the  less  did  James  welcome  him 
with  all  the  hononrs  of  royalty,  or  the  warmth  of  a  sealous 
partisan. 

Warbeck  was  welcomed  into  Sootiand  with  much  state 
^d  rejoicing  as  the  veritable  duke  of  York.  James  ad- 
dressed him  as  "cousm,''  and  celebrated  tournaments  and 
^ther  courtly  gaieties  in  his  honour.  The  reputed  prince,  by 
his  noble  appearance,  the  simple  dignity  of  his  manners, 
^d  the  romance  of  his  story  and  supposed  misfortunes, 
CT*tjwhere  excited  the  highest  admiration.  James  made 
»  grand  progress  with  him  through  his  dominions,  and 
Wield  him  wherever  he  appeared  produce  the  most  favour- 
^^  impression.    If  James  did  not  himself  really  believe 


Warbeck  to  be  the  duke  of  York  before  he  came  to  Scot- 
land, his  conduct  during  his  abode  there  seems  to  have 
convinced  him  of  it.  At  no  time  was  he  known  to  express 
a  doubt  of  it,  and  on  all  occasions  he  spoke  and  acted  as  if 
morally  certain  of  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  c<mvincing 
than  his  giving  him  to  wife  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
high-bom  women  of  Sootiand,  the  lady  Oatherine  Gordon, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntly,  and  granddaughter  of 
James  I. 

James  now  mustered  hia  forces  for  the  grand  expedition 
which  he  hoped  would  drive  Henry  from  the  throne  of 
England,  and  establish  there  the  son  of  Edward  IV.,  in  the 
person  of  Warbeck.  He  was  accompanied  by  this  extraor- 
dinary pretender,  who  seemed  to  have  united  in  him  all  the 
graces  and  accomplishments  of  a  true  prince.  As  the  army 
was  about  to  march  there  arrived  a  supply  of  arms,  har- 
ness, crossbows,  and  military  stores  from  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  and  from  Charles  of  France  came  the  count  de 
Ooncressault,  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  Warbeck's,  as 
ambassador.  Publicly,  Concressault  professed  to  exert  him- 
self by  command  of  his  master  to  promote  peace  betwixt 
James  and  Henry,  privately  he  urged  sealously  the  invasion 
of  England,  to  counteract  the  subtle  proceedings  of  Henry, 
who  had  knit  up  a  confederacy  betwixt  Spain,  Flanders, 
and  some  of  the  Italian  states,  to  hold  in  check  the  French 
designs  beyond  the  Alps. 

These  apparently  auspicious  circumstances  were  rendered 
more  flattering  by  the  arrival  at  the  Scottish  camp,  as  adhe- 
rents of  the  reputed  duke  of  York,  of  numbers  of  the  chiefs 
from  the  English  side  of  the  borders;  Nevilles,  Dacres, 
Skeltons,  Levels,  Herons,  &o.  The  appearance  of  these 
barons  inspired  the  most  exhilarating  persuasion  that  War- 
beck had  only  to  show  himself  in  England  to  be  universally 
supported. 

Meantime  Henry  VII.  was  diligently  at  work  at  his 
favou  *ite  plans  of  bribing  and  undermining.  He  had  an 
active  agent  in  Bamsay  lord  Bothwell,  whom  James  had 
weakly  permitted  to  return  to  Sootiand.  By  his  means 
Henry  had  won  over  the  king's  brothers,  the  duke  of  Boss, 
the  earl  of  Buchan,  and  the  bishop  of  Moray.  These  traitors 
engaged  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  defeat  the  expe- 
dition. The  duke  of  Boss  promised  to  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  king  of  England  the  moment  his 
brother  crossed  the  borders.  Nor  did  the  plot  stop  there. 
Again  there  was  a  scheme  to  seize  James  at  night  in  his 
tent,  suggested  by  Henry  and  entered  into  by  Bothwell, 
Buchan,  and  Wyat,  <m  English  emissary.  This  disgraceful 
plot  was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  royal  guard,  but 
not  the  less  actively  did  the  paid  spies  of  Henry  Tudor, 
including  some  of  the  most  powerful  barons  in  Scotiand, 
labour  to  defeat  the  success  of  the  enterpiise.  They  accom- 
panied the  army  only  with  the  hope  of  betraying  it,  while 
their  efforts  were  essentially  luded  by  the  remonstrances  of 
more  honest  counsellers,  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the 
expedition  and  did  all  they  could  to  dissuade  James  from  it. 

But  James,  burning  with  resentment  at  the  base  and 
insidious  attempts  of  Henry  to  disturb  the  security  of  his 
government,  and  to  seize  upon  his  person,  and  coveting  the 
glory  of  restoring  the  last  noble  scion  of  a  great  race  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  was  deaf  alike  to  warnings  of 
secret  treason  or  more  public  danger.  He  made  his  last 
muster  of  his  forces  at  EUam  Kirk,  near  the  English 
border,  and  prodiuming  war  on  Henry,  marched  forward* 
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Warbeek,  as  Biohard  duke  of  York,  at  the  same  time 
isaaed  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all  trne  Englishmen  to 
assemble  beneath  the  banner  of  die  trae  inheritor  of  the 
crown.  He  denounced  Henrj  Tudor  as  a  usurper,  and  the 
murderer  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  Sir  Simon  Muntfort,  and 
others  of  the  ancient  nobility ;  of  having  invaded  the 
liberties  and  the  franchises  of  both  church  and  people ;  and  of 
having  plundered  the  subjects  by  heavy  and  illegal  imposi- 
tions. Ho  pledged  himself  to  remedy  all  these  abuses;  to 
restore  and  defend  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  church, 
the  nobles,  the  corporations,  and  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  country.  He  related  the  dangers  through 
which  he  had  passed  since  his  escape  from  the  Tower  to 
.this  moment,  and  he  set  a  price  of  a  thousand  pounds  in 
money,  and  land  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  marks  per  annum, 
on  the  capture  or  destruction  of  Henry  Tudor. 

But  however  judiciously  the  proclamation  was  drawn  up, 
James  was  confounded  as  he  advanced  to  see  that  it  pro- 
duced not  the  slightest  effect.  In  vain  had  it  been  protested 
in  the  proclamation  that  James  came  only  as  the  friend  of 
the  rightful  king  of  England ;  that  he  sought  no  advantage 
to  himself — though  he  had  really  bargained  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Berwick,  and  was  to  be  paid  a  thousand  marks  for 
the  expanses  of  the  war, — and  that  he  would  retire  the 
moment  a  sufficient  English  force  appeared  in  the  field. 
No  such  force  was  likely  to  present  itself.  If  Warbeck 
had  met  with  no  success  when  supported  by  Englishmen, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  when  followed  by  an  army  of  the 
hereditary  foes  of  the  kingdom — Scots  and  French,  backed 
by  Germans,  Flemings,  and  other  foreigners. 

When  James  saw  that,  instead  of  being  welcomed  as 
deliverers,  they  were  avoided,  and  that  the  expedition 
was  altogether  hopeless,  he  gave  way  to  his  wrath,  and 
began  to  plunder  the  country,  or  to  permit  his  troops  to  do 
it.  Warbeck  remonstrated  against  the  devastations  com- 
mitted on  the  English  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  true  prince, 
declaring  that  he  would  rather  lose  the  throne  than  gain  it 
by  the  sufferings  of  his  people.  But  James  replied  that 
hit  cousin  of  York  was  too  considerate  of  the  welfare  of  a 
nation  that  hesitated  to  acknowledge  him  either  as  king  or 
subject.  All  this  time  the  diligent  Bothwell  was  duly 
informing  Henry  of  the  state  of  the  Scottish  camp,  and  of 
everything  said  and  done  in  it.  He  now  assured  him  that 
the  Scottish  army  would  soon  beat  a  retreat,  for  that  the 
inhabitants,  in  expectation  of  the  visit,  had  driven  off  all 
their  cattle,  and  removed  their  stores ;  so  that  the  army 
was  on  the  point  of  starvation.  This  was  soon  verified. 
The  Scots,  finding  no  supporters,  about  the  end  of  the  year 
retreated  into  their  own  country. 

The  invasion  from  Scotland  afforded  Henry  another 
pretext  for  raising  more  money.  He  summoned  a  parlia- 
ment in  the  February  of  1497,  to  which  he  uttered  bitter 
complaints  of  the  inroad  and  devastations  of  the  Scots ;  of 
the  troubles  created  by  the  impostor,  and  the  manifold 
insults  to  the  crown  and  nation.  All  this  was  now  appa- 
rently blown  over ;  but  parliament  gratified  the  king  by 
voting  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  together 
with  two  fifteenths,  Happy  in  the  prospect  of  such  supplies, 
Henry  recked  little  of  Warbeck  or  the  Scots  ;  but  the  tax 
roused  the  especial  wrath  of  the  Cornish  people,  who, 
knowing  that  the  king  only  wanted  to  add  their  money  to 
his  already  immense  and  useless  hoards,  wanted  to  know 
what  they  had  to  do  with  inroads  of  the  Scots,  who  were 


never  likely  to  come  near  them,  and  who  had  retired  of 
themselves,  without  so  much  as  vraiting  for  the  sight  ef  an 
army.  This  excitement  of  the  brave  and  industrious,  but 
hard-living  Oomish  men  was  fanned  into  a  flame  by 
Michael  Joseph,  a  farrier  of  Bodmin,  and  one  Thomas 
Flammock,  an  attorney,  who  assured  the  people  that  the 
tax  was  totally  illegal,  though  voted  by  parliament ;  for 
that  the  northern  counties  were  bound  by  the  tenures  of 
their  estates  to  defend  that  frontier ;  and  that  if  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  avarice  of  Henry  and  his  ministers  there 
would  be  no  end  to  it. 

Flammock  told  them  that  they  must  deliver  the  king  a 
petition,  seconded  by  such  numbers  as  to  give  it  authority ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  assured  them  that  to  procure  the 
concurrence  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  they  must  oonduot 
themselves  with  all  order,  and  refrain  from  committing  any 
injuries  to  person  or  property,  demonstrating  that  they 
had  only  the  public  good  in  view.   Armed  with  bills,  bows. 


Bowmen  of  the  14ih  and  16th  oentiniM. 

axes,  and  other  country  weapons  that  they  oould  oommand, 
they  marched  into  Dev<mshire  sixteen  thousand  strong,  and 
called  on  the  people  to  accompany  them,  and  desuund  the 
heads  of  archbishop  Morton  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  'who 
were  declared  to  be  the  advisers  of  the  obnoidous  impost. 
At  Taunton  they  made  an  example  of  an  insolent  and  over- 
bearing commissioner  of  the  tax  of  the  name  of  Perin.  At 
Wells  they  were  joined  by  Thomas  TouChet,  lord  Audkty, 
a  man  of  an  ancient  family,  but  said  to  be  of  a  vun  ami 
ambitious  character. 

Proud  of  having  a  nobleman  at  their  head,  they  marohad 
through  Salisbury  and  Winchester  into  Surrey,  and  thenee 
to  Kent,  the  people  of  which,  Flammock  teld  them,  had 
in  all  ages  been  noted  for  their  independence  and  patriotion, 
and  were  sure  to  join  them.  They  pitched  their  camp  oa 
Blackheath,  near  Eltham,  but  not  a  man  joined  th«a. 
The  people  of  Kent  had  their  causes  of  oomplaint;  but  ikej 
had  lately  shown  what  was  their  spirit,  by  repelling  Perkia 
Warbeck,  and  they  were  too  enlightened  to  join  in  any  Bach 
ill-advised  expedition. 

Henry  had  now  received  the  new  levies  raised  to  oppose 
any  further  motion  of  the  Scots,  and  he  sent  them  forward 
to  attack  and  disperse  the  rebels.  He  always  regarded 
Saturday  as  his  fortunate  day;  therefore,  on  Saturday,  the 
22nd  of  June,  1497,  he  f  ave  the  order  for  the  attads.  He 
divided  his  forces  into  thre^  divisions.  The  first,  under 
lord  Daubeney,  pushed  forward  to  attack  the  insurgents  in 
front;  the  second,  under  the  earl  of  Oxford,  was  to  take  a 
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compass,  and  assail  tbem  in  the  rear;  and  the  king  himself 
took  post  with  the  third  division  in  St.  Georgey  Fields,  to 
secure  tho  city.  To  throir  the  insurgents  off  their  guard, 
he  had  given  out  that  he  should  not  take  the  field  for  some 
days;  and  to  give  probability  to  this  notion,  he  did  not  send 
out  his  advanced  forces  till  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Lord 
Daubcney  beat  an  advanced  guard  of  the  rebels  from 
Deptford  Bridge,  and  before  the  main  body  was  prepared 
to  receive  him,  he  charged  them  with  fury.  Though  they 
were  bravo  men,  and  sixteen  thousand  strong,  thus  taken 
at  advantage,  and  naturally  ill-disciplined,  ill-armed,  and 
destitute  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  they  were  soon  broken  and 
compelled  to  fiy.  Two  thousand  of  them  were  dain,  and 
fifteen  hundred  made  prisoners.  The  prisoners  Henry  gave 
up  to  the  captors,  who  aliowod  them  to  ransom  themselres 
for  a  few  shillings  each. 

Lord  Audley,  Flammock,  and  Joseph  only  were  executed. 
The  peer  was  beheaded,  the  commoners  were  hanged ;  and 
Joseph  seemed  to  glory  in  the  distinction,  saying  he  should 
figure  in  history.  Henry  on  this  occasion  displayed  great 
clemency,  which  some  hate  ascribed  to  bis  desire  to  make 
a  good  impression  on  the  Oomish  people ;  others  for  joy 
that  lord  Daubeney  had  escaped,  for  at  one  time  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  but  was  soon  rescued.  But  the 
most  probable  reason  was  that  assigned  by  lord  Bacon  : 
**  That  the  harmless  behaTiour  of  this  people  that  came 
from  the  west  of  England  to  the  east,  withont  mischief 
almost,  or  spoil  of  the  country,  did  somewhat  mollify  him, 
and  move  him  to  compassion ;  or,  lastly,  that  he  made  a 
great  difference  between  people  that  did  rebel  upon  wanton- 
ness, and  them  tiiat  did  rebel  upon  want." 

James  of  Scotland  seised  on  the  opportunity  ereated  by 
the  Cornish  insurrection  to  make  a  fresh  inroad  into  Eng- 
land. He  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Norham,  and  plundered 
the  country  round.  Henry  despatched  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  to  driye  back  the 
Scots,  and  punish  them  by  carrying  the  war  of  derastation 
into  their  country.  As  Soney  advanced,  James  retired, 
and  Surrey,  following  him  aeross  the  Tweed,  took  and 
demolished  the  little  castle  of  Ayton,  ravaged  tiie  borders, 
and  returned  to  Berwick.  These  useless  and  worse  than 
useless  raids,  with  no  hope  of  permanent  advantage  on  either 
side,  but  only  of  mischief  te  the  unoffending  inhabitants  on 
both,  were  worthy  only  of  the  most  savage  and  unen- 
lightened times.  The  spies  of  Henry,  however,  soon 
inCovBied  him  that  James  was  really  sick  of  the  war,  and  he 
repeated  the  offer  made  before  ef  tiie  hand  of  his  daughter 
Margaret.  This  he  made  through  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Ben  Pedro  d'Ayala,  who  came  forward  as  a  friendly  mediator, 
tbos  sparing  both  kings  the  humiliation  of  making  the  first 
move.  D'Ayala  found  James  quite  disposed  for  peaae,  but 
in  a  somewhat  cavalier  humow  as  to  the  terms.  Henry 
demanded  first  of  all  that  Perkin  Warbeck  should  be  given 
up  to  him,  but  this  James  resented  as  an  attack  upon  his 
honour,  and  reftised.  He  had  even  melted  down  his  plate 
and  sold  the  gold  chain  tnm  his  neck  to  assist  Perkin,  and 
he  now  spumed  the  idea  of  betraying  him ;  but  there  Js 
littte  doubt  that  he  signified  his  assent  to  his  departure 
from  Scotland.  Henry  then  called  for  compensation  for 
the  ravages  committed  in  the  late  inroads ;  but  the  Scotch 
commissioners  replied  that  Henry  had  already  taken  his 
revenge.  Again,  Henry  proposed  that  the  two  monarohs 
should  meet  at  Newcastle,  and  settle  aU  matters  between 


them;  but  as  Newcastle  was  in  England,  James  proudly 
replied  thait  tiiough  he  was  ready  to  treat  for  peace,  he  was 
not  going  a-begging  for  it.  By  the  advice  of  d*Aya]a» 
Henry  conceded  these  points,  and  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  Ayton,  where,  under  the  management  of 
Fox,  bishop  of  Duriiam«  on  the  pari  of  England,  a  truce 
was  agreed  upon  to  kst  for  the  lives  of  the  two  kings,  and 
a  year  i^ter  the  death  of  the  longer  liver.  Though  agreed 
upon,  this  important  truce  was  net  ratified  for  some  yean 
afterwards. 

Meantime,  James  privatdy  admonished  Warbeck  to  quit 
the  kingdom,  as  he  eould  no  longer  JMsist  him,  and  his 
presenoe  would  only  tend  to  endanger  the  truce.  Warbeck  is 
said  to  have  received  this  intimation  with  much  true 
dignity  and  good  feeling.  He  thanked  the  king  for  the 
great  effort  he  ha4  made  on  his  account,  for  all  the  honours 
and  favours  that  he  had  conferred  upon  him,  and  for  which 
he  declared  he  should  ever  remain  deeply  gratefuL  A  vessel 
was  prepared  for  his  departure  at  Ayr,  and  every  comfort 
was  provided'for  his  accommodation  which  James  could  have 
offered  to  tho  true  prince.  His  beautiful  and  accomplished 
wife  would  not  be  left  behind — a  proof  that  she  was  really 
attached  to  him,  whatever  she  might  think  of  his  pretensions. 
She  quitted  rank,  fortune,  a  high  position  in  the  Scottish 
court,  to  embrace  with  him  a  homeless  life  and  a  dark 
prospect.  Flanders  was  closed  to  Perkin  by  the  fresh  league 
betwixt  that  country  and  England.  Lreland  was  a  more 
than  dubious  resort,  yet  thither  he  turned  his  prow,  and 
landed  at  Oork  on  the  30th  of  July,  1497,  with  about  a 
hundred  followers.  The  attempt  to  rouse  again  the 
enthusiasm  of  Ireland  was  vain ;  but  at  this  juncture  the 
last  gleam  of  Warbeck's  waning  fortune  seemed  to  fall 
upon  him. 

The  Oomish  rebels,  let  off  so  easily  by  Henry,  had 
returned  to  thefr  own  county,  proclidming  by  the  way  that 
the  king  had  not  dared  to  put  them  to  death  because  the 
whole  of  his  subjects  were  in  the  same  state  of  discontent. 
The  peo;^  of  Oomwall  and  Devon,  reassured  by  this,  again 
took  up  arms  against  the  commissioners,  who  were  still 
oolleoting  the  tax  with  great  severity,  and,  it  is  siud, 
despatched  a  message  to  Warbeck  to  come  over  and  head 
them.  On  the  7th  of  September,  149^,  he  accordingly 
landed  at  Whitsand  Bay,  with  four  or  five  small  barks,  and 
his  hundred  fighting  men.  Being  joined  by  three  thousand 
of  the  insurgents  at  Bodmin,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
similar  to  his  former  one.  Bodmin  was  the  native  place  of 
Michael  Joseph,  their  great  orator  and  leader,  and  the 
people  there  were  burning  to  revenge  his  death.  Warbeck 
set  out  on  his  march  towards  Devonshire,  and  thousands  of 
those  who  had  lost  friends  and  relations  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  Blaokheath,  joined  him  on  the  way.  He  sent  his 
wife  to  Mount  St.  Michael  for  security,  and  directing  his 
course  towards  Exeter,  he  invested  that  city  on  the  17th  of 
September  with  a  rude,  wild  force  of  about  ten  thousand 
men.  He  announced  himself  as  Bichard  lY.  of  England* 
and  called  on  the  inhabitants  to  surrender;  but,  having 
sent  notification  of  his  approach  to  king  Henry,  they  deter- 
mined to  defend  themselves,  if  needful,  till  succour  arrived. 

Warbeck  had  no  artillery  or  engines  of  any  kind  to  carry 
on  a  siege,  he  therefore  attempted  to  break  down  the  gates. 
At  the  one  he  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  the  other 
he  managed  to  barn  down,  but  the  citizens  availed  them- 
selves of  the  fire,  feeding  it  as  it  fEuled,  till  they  had  dug  a 
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deep  treneh  behind  the  flames.  When  the  next  morning 
Warbeck  returned  to  foroe  a  passage  bj  that  gate,  the 
oitisens  received  him  with  such  spirit  that  they  slew  two 
haodred  of  his  men,  and  daunted  the  rest.  Assbtanoe  was 
now  also  flowing  in  from  the  coontry  to  the  city,  and  War- 
beck  was  in  danger  of  b«ng  attacked  both  in  front  and 
rear.  Seeing  this  he  demanded  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
and  depressed  by  this  failore,  his  Devonshire  followers 
began  rapidly  to  fall  away,  and  steal  home  as  quickly  as 
they  could.  His  Oomish  adherents,  however,  more  intrepid, 
encouraged  him  to  persevere,  and  vowed  that  they  would 
perish  in  his  eanse.  In  this  state  of  desperation  the  pre- 
tender marched  on  towards  Taunton,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  20th  of  September.  The  country  people  on  their  way, 
smarting  under  the  infliction  of  the  hated  tax,  wished  them 
success,  but  did  not  attempt  to  help  them. 

At  Taunton,  instead  of  any  encouragement,  they  met  the 
vanguard  of  the  royal  army,  under  the  command  of  lord 


prevent,  if  possible,  his  entrance  into  sanctuary;  bat  the 
fugitive  succeeded  in  Teaching  the  monastery  of  Beaolieu^ 
in  tiie  New  Forest. 

Henry  sent  a  number  of  horsemen,  in  all  haste,  to  St. 
Ifichaers  Mount,  in  Cornwall,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
lady  Catherine  Gordon,  the  wife  of  Warbeck.  This  they 
easily  accomplished,  and  brought  her  to  the  king,  on  enter- 
ing whoso  presence  she  blushed  and  burst  into  tears.  Henr^ 
received  her  kindly— touched,  for  once  in  his  life,  with  ten- 
demess,  by  beauty  in  distress ;  or,  probably,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  lady  was  the  near  kinswoman  of  the  king  of  Soots, 
with  whom  he  was  desirous  to  stand  welL  He  sent  her  to  the 
queen,  by  whom  she  was  most  cordially  received,  and  in 
whose  court  she  remained  attached  to  her  service.  She  was 
still  called  the  White  Rose  of  Scotland,  on  account  of  her 
beauty.  Lady  Gordon  was  afterwards,  it  appears,  three 
times  married,  but  lies  buried  by  the  side  of  her  seoond 
husband,  Sir  Matthew  Cradock,  in  Swansea  church. 


Beanlieu  Abbey,  where  Pcrkin  Warbeck  took  Sanctuary. 


Dauibeney,  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  lord  Broke,  the  steward 
of  the  household.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  was  just 
behind  with  a  second  division,  and  Henry  was  declared  to 
be  following  with  a  still  larger  force.  The  brave  Cornish 
men,  scarcely  clothed,  and  still  worse  armed,  shrunk  not 
for  a  moment  from  the  hopeless  combat.  They  vowed  to 
perish  to  a  man  in  behalf  of  their  newly-adopted  king,  and 
Warbeck,  with  an  air  as  if  he  would  lead  them  into  battle 
In  the  morning,  rode-  along  their  lines  encouraging  them, 
and  made  all  ready  for  the  attack. 

But  Warbeck,  who  bad  never  shown  any  want  of  courage, 
perceived  the  utter  madness  of  contending  with  his  undisci- 
;  plined  followers  against  such  overwhelming  odds,  and  in  the 
night  he  mounted  a  fleet  steed  and  rode  off.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  Cornish  men,  seeing  themselves  without  a  leader, 
submitted  to  the  king,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of 
the  ringleaders,  they  were  dismissed  and  returned  home- 
wards as  beet  they  might.  Meantime,  lord  Daubeney  des- 
patched five  hundred  horsemen  in  pursuit  of  Warbeck,  to 


Henry  proceeded  to  Exeter,  where  he  had  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  Cornish  insurrection  brought  in  prooesBion 
before  him,  with  halters  round  their  necks.  Some  of  them 
he  hanged,  the  rest  he  pardoned ;  but  he,  at  the  same  time* 
appointed  commissioners  to  proceed  into  the  country  throa^ 
which  Perkin  had  passed,  and  to  fine  all  such  people  of 
property  as  had  furnished  him  with  aid  or  refreshment. 
They  did  not  confine  their  scrutiny  to  those  who  had 
assisted  Perkin  in  his  march,  but  extended  it  to  all  who 
had  relieved  the  famishing  fugitives;  *'so  that,"  smys 
Bacon,  "  their  severity  did  much  obscure  the  king*s  merey 
in  sparing  of  blood,  with  the  bleeding  of  so  much  treasore.** 
They  extorted  altogether  £10,000. 

The  next  business  was  to  get  Warbeck  out  .of  hie 
sanctuary  and  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  Beaulien  was 
surrounded  by  an  armed  force,  and  all  attempts  at  escape 
made  impossible.  Some  of  Henry's  council  urged  him  to 
omit  all  ceremony,  and  take  the  pretender  from  the 
sanctuary  by  force ;  but  this  he  declined,  preferring  to  hure 
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him  thenoe  by  fair  promises.  After  hesitating  for  some 
time,  Warbeok  at  length  threw  himself  upon  the  Idng's 
meroy.  Henrj  then  set  out  to  London,  with  his  captive  in 
his  tnun«  Warbeok  rode  in  the  king's  suite  through  the 
city,  along  Gheapside,  Oornhiil,  and  to  the  Tower,  and 
thence  to  Westminster.  As  the  king  had  promised  him  his 
life,  he  kept  his  word.    He  was  repeatedly  examined  by 


of  Edward  lY.,  by  the  handsome  Jewess,  Catherine  de 
Faro,  his  birth  bebg  in  Flanders,  and  agreeing  exactly  with 
the  time  of  Edward's  exile  there.  This  mighl  account  for 
his  admirable  support  of  the  character  of  a  prince^for 
his  confidence  in  his  assertion  of  it  for  so  many  years,  and 
the  power  he  had  of  ifnnning  the  strong  attachment  of 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  eduoatioo.    If  this  .were 


Henry  Y II.  at  tbe  Despatch  of  Business. 


the  privy  council,  but  it  seems  as  if  something  had  trans- 
pired there  which  Henry  deemed  better  concealed,  for  a 
profound  silence  was  preserved  on  the  subject  of  these 
diaoloBures.  So  far  from  even  being  degraded,  like  Lambert 
Simnel,  to  some  menial  occupation.  Warbeok  was  suffered 
to  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  liberty,  and  was  treated  as  a 
gentleman.  The  probability  is,  that  the  king  satisfied 
i^iffiself  that  this  mysterious  personage  was  in  reality  a  son 


true,  he  was,  moreover,  the  queen's  brother,  though  an 
illegitimate  one.  and  might  win  the  interest  of  herself  and 
sisters  by  his  resemblance  in  person,  and  in  spirit  and 
ambition,  to  her  father. 

But  however  this  might  be,  he  was  too  dangerous  a 
person  to  be  allowed  to  get  loose  again.  He  lived  at  court 
under  a  strict  surveillance,  and  he  grew  so  weary  of  it,  that 
he  contrived  to  make  his  escape  on  the  6th  of  June,  1498. 
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The  alarm  was  iDStantlj  given ;  numbers  of  persona  were 
out  in  purBuib  of  him;  every  road  by  which  he  might 
escape  to  sea  was  vigilantly  beset,  and  the  unhappy  man, 
finding  himself  pressed  on  all  sides,  surrendered  himself 
to  the  prior  of  Shene,  near  Kichmond.  The  prior  ex- 
ercised the  right  of  sanctuary  possessed  by  the  house, 
and  refosed  to  give  him  up  to  the  king,  except  under 
pledge  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  Henry  agreed,  but 
he  confirmed  the  public  opinion,  which,  excited  by  the 
mystery  of  the  court,  fully  believed  "Warbeck  a  son  of 
Edward's,  by  now  endeavouring  to  degrade  him,  and  to  fix 
upon  him  the  old  story.  For  this  purpose  he  oompelled 
him  to  sit  in  the  stocks  two  whole  days,  on  the  14th  of 
June  at  Westminster  llall,  and  on  the  15fch  in.  Oheapside, 
and  there  to  read  aloud  to  the  people  a  confession  made  up 
of  the  account  of  him  published  in  Henry's  former  procla- 
mation, but  with  some  very  contradictory  additions.  This 
confession  was  then  printed  and  circulated  amongst  the 
people,  but  failed  entirely  to  satisfy  any  one.  When  this 
bitter  purgatory  had  been  passed  through,  the  bitterest  con- 
ceivable to  a  man  of  Warbeok's  character,  pretensions,  and 
superior  mind,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Warbeck  had  not  been  long  in  the  Tower  when  there  was 
an  attempt  to  liberate  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  still  in 
confinement  there  ;  and  it  failed  only  through  the  conspi- 
rators not  having  properly  informed  themselves  of  the  real 
quarter  in  which  he  was  kept.  Soon  after  that  a  fresh 
plot  was  set  on  foot  for  the  same  object.  In  this  the  king 
of  France  was  said  to  be  eoncerned.  He  was  reported  to 
have  declared  his  regret  for  ever  having  countenanced  tlie 
usurpation  of  Henry  Tudor,  and  that  he  offered  money, 
ships,  and  even  troops,  to  the  friends  of  Warwick  to  enable 
them  to  release  him,  and  place  him  on  the  throne.  The 
Yorkist  malcontents  were  once  more  active.  They  wrote 
to  the  retainers  of  the  late  duke  of  Olarenoe,  the  father  of 
Warwick,  and  to  lady  Warwick,  to  come  forward  and  see 
justice  done  to  the  oppressed  prince ;  and  an  invitation  was 
sent  from  the  court  of  France  to  a  distinguished  leader  of 
the  house  of  York,  to  go  over  to  that  country  and  assume 
the  command  of  the  expedition.  This  also  fuling,  a  report 
was  then  spread  of  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  then 
it  was  said  that  he  had  escaped,  and  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Ralph  Wulford  or  Wilford,  the  eon  of  a  shoemaker  in 
Sussex,  was  taught  by  one  Patrick,  an  Aogostiniaa  friar, 
to  personate  the  earl. 

Whether  the  Yorkists  were  determined  to  give  Henry  no 
repose,  but  to  haunt  and  harass  him  with  a  perpetual 
succession  of  impostors,  or  whether  Henry  himself  planned 
this  latter  improbable  scheme  as  a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick  altogether,  seems  never  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  cleared  up.  All  that  is  known  is  that  Wulford 
and  the  friar  were  speedily  arrested,  Wulford  put  to  death, 
and  the  friar  consigned  to  prison  for  life. 

Scarcely  had  this  blown  over,  when  it  was  reported  that 
Warbeck  and  Warwick  had  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the 
Tower  together.  Warbeck  must  have  been  permitted  to 
have  free  access  to  Warwick  after  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
— a  circumstance  not  likely  to  have  been  permitted  by  the 
cautious  and  vigilant  Henry  VII.  had  he  not  had  some 
ulterior  purpose  in  it.  Once  together,  however,  Warbeck 
won  the  favour  of  the  simple  and  inexperienced  Warwick, 
who  was  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  a  child,  having  passed 
nearly  all  his  life  in  prison.  Warbeck,  however,  exercised  the 


same  fascination  over  the  highest  and  most  intelligent  persons 
whenever  he  had  access  to  them.  To  the  Tower  he  carried 
his  actiye  spirit  of  intrigue  and  adventure,  and  we  soon 
find  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  extraordinary  liber^  and 
range  in  that  state  prison  for  so  dangerous  a  character. 
He  had  not  only  completely  won  over  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
but  their  keepers,  Strangways,  Astwood,  Long  Roger,  and 
Blewet.  These  men  engaged  to  murder  their  master  Sir 
John  Digby,  the  governor  of  the  Tower,  to  get  possession 
of  the  keys,  and  to  conduct  Warbeck  and  Warwick  to  the 
Yorkist  partisans,  by  whom  Warbeck  was  to  be  proclaimed 
king  Richard  IV„  and  Warwick  to  be  restored  to  his  titles 
and  estates. 

This  plot,  it  is  said,  was  discovered  in  time ;  and  this 
was  another  circumstance  which  caused  the  public  to  sus- 
pect that  the  whole  thing  had  been  of  the  contriving,  or, 
at  least,  of  the  permission  of  Henry,  to  rid  him  of  these 
troublesome  aspirants.  The  two  offenders  were  imme- 
diately confined  in  separate  cells.  The  servants  of  the 
governor  were  brought  to  trial,  and  Blewet  and  Astwood  were 
condemned  and  hanged.  On  the  16th  of  November  War- 
beck was  arraigned  in  Westminster  Hall  for  sundry  acts 
of  high  treason,  since  as  a  foreigner  he  had  come  into 
these  kingdoms.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  attempts  on  Mie 
crown  which  we  have  related.  He  was  condemned  aad 
hanged  at  Tyburn  on  the  23rd  of  the  month,  with 
0*Water,  the  mayor  of  Cork,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
join  him  in  Lreland.  On  the  scaffold  his  confession  was 
read,  tad  he  de(dared  it,  on  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  to 
be  wholly  true.  Both  he  and  0*Water  asked  pardon  of  tlie 
king  for  their  Attempts  against  him.  Such  was  the  end  o£ 
this  extraordinary  adventurer.  Bacon  deseribes  bis  enter- 
prise as  **  one  of  the  largest  plays  of  the  kind  that  hath 
been  in  meibiory;  and  might,  perhaps,  have  had  another 
end  if  he  had  not  met  with  a  king  both  wise,  stoat,  and 
fortunate." 

On  the  21st  of  November  the  earl  of  Warwick  was 
brought  to  trial  before  the  peers,  though  he  had  been 
attainted  from  his  birth,  and  had  never  taken  his  oath 
and  seat  as  a  peer  of  the  realm.  The  charge  against  him 
was  his  conspiracy  with  Warbeck  to  dethrone  the  king. 
The  poor  yonth  pleaded  guilty,  Mther  as  weary  of  a  life 
which  had  been  but  one  long  iiyary  and  wrong,  in  ooDse- 
quence  of  his  birth,  or  because  he  was  dessitnte,  from  his 
perpetual  confinement,  of  the  activity  of  mind  to  oompre- 
hend  his  sitoation.  Probably  he  imagined  that  if  he 
confessed  himself  guilty  he  womld  be  pardoned,  and 
returned  to  his  cell.  But  Henry  had  no  such  intention. 
The  earl  of  Oxford,  as  lord  steward,  pronounoed  jndgnaent, 
and  three  days  afterwards  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill. 
Thus  perished  the  last  legitimate  descendant  of  the  Planta- 
genets  who  could  alarm  the  fears  of  Henry  Tudor. 

There  are  many  oases  of  royal  oppression  in  history 
more  bloodily  atrocious,  but  none  more  criminal  than  this 
of  Henry  YIL  For  fourteen  years  he  had  kept  this  inno- 
cent youth  in  close  confinement,  for  no  other  cause  than 
that  he  was  of  royal  blood.  Though  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  him  an  idiot,  as  some  have  pretended,  yet  his  mind 
appeared  to  have  suffered  by  his  constant  confinement  and 
exclusion  from  society,  till  it  was  too  feet.le  and  ill-in- 
formed to  be  capable  of  real  mischief.  The  partisans  of 
the  cause,  however,  were  not  inclined  to  rest,  and  for  that 
reason  Henry  determined  to  destroy  his  captive.    It  was  a 
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judioial  mnrder  of  a  kind  which  excited  in  the  public  mind 
a  juat  and  deep  abhorrence ;  and  Henry,  with  his  usual 
trick  of  cunning,  endeaToured  to  shift  the  odium  to  other 
shoulders.  Henrj  was  negotiating  for  the  marriage  of  his 
son  prince  Arthur  aod  Catherine,  Uie  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
niind  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  he  circulated  a  report  that 
Ferdinand  would  not  consent  to  the  alliance  so  long  as  the 
earl  of  Warwick  liyed.  Naj,  he  would  appear  to  have 
got  the  king  of  Spain  to  write  so  for  this  end.  '*  For,"  says 
Baoon,  *'  these  two  kingn  understanding  each  other  at  half 
a  word,  so  it  was  that  there  were  letters  shewed  out  of 
Spain,  whereby,  in  the  passages  concerning  the  treaty  of 
marriage,  Ferdinand  had  written  to  the  king  in  plain 
terms,  that  he  saw  no  assurance  of  his  succession  so  long 
as  the  earl  of  Warwick  lived,  and  that  he  was  loath  to  send 
his  daughter  to  troubles  and  dangers. 

"  But  hereby,"  adds  Bacon,  '*  as  the  king  did  in  some 
part  remove  the  envy  from  himself,  so  he  did  not  observe 
that  he  did  withal  bring  a  kind  of  malediction  and  infaust- 
ing  on  the  marriage,  as  an  ill  prognostic,  which  in  event 
so  far  proved  true,  as  boUi  prince  Arthur  enjoyed  a  very 
small  time  after  the  marriage,  and  the  lady  Catherine 
herself,  a  sad  and  religious  woman,  long  after,  when  king 
Henry  YIlI.'s  resolu^on  of  divorce  from  her  was  first  made 
known  to  her,  used  some  words — '  That  she  had  not  oj^ended: 
but  it  was  a  judgment  cf  Qod^for  that  her  former  marriage 
was  made  tn  blood;  meaning  that  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.^ 

With  the  execution  of  these  two  rivals,  Henry  YII.  put 
an  end  to  the  long  catalogue  of  pretenders  to  the  crown, 
but  for  many  a  long  year  was  the  story  of  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  Warbeck  and  the  young  Warwick  discussed  at 
thousands  of  Ehigllsh  hearths,  with  strange  comments  and 
significant  looks.  The  one  was  a  narrative  of  harsh  injustice 
to  a  princely  youth  scarcely  less  exciting  than  that  of  the 
murder  of  his  two  still  younger  cousins  in  the  Tower.  The 
other  was  that  of  a  strange,  daring,  and  able  adventurer, 
sanctioned  by  kings,  and  by  princesses  of  the  house  of  York 
nearest  in  blood  to  the  throne,  adorned  with  all  princely 
qualities  and  graces,  and  surrounded  by  mysteries  which 
not  all  the  arts  and  the  prepared  eonfessions  of  the  Tudor 
had  availed  to  dissipate. 

A  few  months  alter  these  tragic  events,  a  plague  broke 
out  in  London,  which  the  people  considered  as  a  direct 
judgment  from  Heaven  fbr  such  wicked  bloodshed. 
Henry  got  out  of  town,  but  not  feeling  himself  safe,  after 
several  changes  of  residence,  he  went  over  to  Calais,  and 
whilst  there  he  had  an  interview  with  the  archduke  Philip 
of  Burgundy.  Henry  invited  the  archduke  to  take  up  his 
quarters  in  Calais,  but  it  is  a  proof  of  the  distrust  which 
even  bis  own  allies  entertained  of  the  politic  Henry,  that 
the  archduke  dedined  putting  himself  into  his  power,  and 
agreed  to  meet  him  at  St.  Pierre,  near  that  city.  What 
the  arehduke  was  particularly  anxious  to  see  Henry  for, 
was  to  excite  his  jealousy  of  France,  and  secure  his  co- 
operation in  counteracting  its  ambition. 

Charles  YIII.  of  France,  as  we  have  seen,  had  made  a 
grand  expedition  into  Italy  to  seise  ontiieWo  Sicilies,  having  i 
coBtrived  to  make  out  a  claim  upon  them,  which,  though  i 
empty  in  itself,  was  good  enough  for  an  excuse  for  conquest. 
He  had  passed  over  the  Alps  with  an  army  of  upwsrds  of  | 
tiiirty  thousand  men.    At  first  aU  gave  way  before  him, 
^t  an  extensive    league  was  -soon  formed  against  the 
^roneh   eneroaehment,    ineluding   Ferdinand   of    Spain, 


Maximilian,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  the  father  of  Philip, 
the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  doge  of  Yenioe.  Charles,  who 
had  led  a  most  dissipated  life,  died  suddenly  in  1498  at 
the  castle  of  Amboise,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  succeeded  as 
Louis  XII.  Louis  was  as  fully  bent  as  Charles  had  been 
to  prosecute  the  conquest  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  in 
1499  marched  with  a  f^sh  army  into  the  south  of  Italy. 

It  was  to  secure  Henry's  assistance  in  the  league  against 
the  aggression  of  France,  which  alarmed  all  Europe,  that 
Philip  used  his  most  eloquent  persuasives ;  but  the  only 
persuasives  with  him  were  moneys,  and  these  Louis  had 
abready  extended.  He  renewed  the  peace  of  Estaples,  paid 
up  the  arrears  of  Henry*s  pension,  and  secured  the  interest 
of  the  pope,  with  whom  Henry  was  desirous  to  stand  well, 
by  paying  him  twenty  thousand  ducats  for  a  dispensation 
enabling  him  to  divorce  his  wife,  and  marry  Anne  of  Brit* 
tany,  the  widow  of  Charles  YIII.,  and  an  old  flame  of  his. 
He  had  also  made  over  the  Yalentinois,  in  Dauphiny,  with 
a  pension  of  twenty  thousand  livres,  to  the  pope's  son,  the 
vile  OfiBsar  Borgia.  The  pope,  moreover,  was  coqueting 
with  Henry,  inviting  him,  by  an  express  nuncio,  to  join  a 
league  for  an  imaginary  cnmde  to  the  Holy  Land,  which 
Henry  was  ready  to  do  for  the  cession  of  some  real  ports  in 
Italy  as  places  for  the  retreat  and  security  of  his  fleet  in 
those  seas. 

It  was  not  likely  that  Philip  of  Burgundy  would  make 
much  progress  with  Henry,  except  so  far  as  he  could  serve 
him  by  keeping  certain  matters,  well  known  at  the  courts 
of  Burgundy  and  Flanders,  concerning  the  real  history  of 
Perkin  Warbeck,  secret ;  and  his  anxiety  on  tlus  head  more 
and  more  convinced  people  that  Warbeck  was  something 
more  than  the  son  of  a  Jew. 

Henry  YII.  having  succeeded  in  ridding  himself  of  all 
the  pretenders  to  hb  crown,  now  set  himself  to  complete 
the  marriages  of  his  children,  and  to  make  money  with 
redoubled  ardour.  Negotiations  had  been  going  on  with 
James  of  Scotiand  for  the  marriage  of  Henry's  eldest 
daughter,  Margaret.  In  1496  James,  who  had  previously 
declined  the  match,  now  in  communication  with  Fox, 
bishop  of  Durham,  offered  to  enter  into  that  contract. 
Henry  gladly  assented,  and,  when  some  of  his  council 
suggested  that  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  male  line  in 
England,  a  Scottish  prince,  bom  of  this  marriage,  would 
become  the  heir,  and  England  a  mere  ^pondage  of  Soot- 
land,  **  No,"  replied  Henry,  "  Scotland  wiU  become  an 
appendage  of  England,  for  the  smaller  must  follow  the 
larger  kingdom."  And,  no  doubt,  this  idea  had  from  the 
first  actuated  the  calculating  mind  ef  the  Tudor.  That  he 
was  right  the  event  has  shown,  for,  though  ultimately  the 
failure  of  the  male  line  in  England  took  place,  and  James 
YI.  of  Scotiand,  the  descendant  of  this  veiy  marriage, 
became  king  of  England,  yet  England  became  the  leading 
state.  In  fact,  this  marriage  was  by  far  the  most  beneficial 
act  of  Henry  YII.'s  reign  next  to  his  own  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  York.  That  marriage  united  the  two  riv^ 
houses  :  this  united  the  two  kingdoms,  the  most  aaspioia  is 
event  for  both  countries  which  is  conceivable,  converting  the 
whole  British  island  into  one  integral  empire,  and  the  people 
of  each  section  of  it  into  possessors  of  the  privileges  and 
advantages  of  both. 

But  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  national  end  the 
miserably  penurious  character  of  Henry  showed  most  con- 
temptibly.    With  his  coffers  crammed  with  millions  of  use- 
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loss  gold,  he  could  only  find  in  his  heart  to  bestow  apon 
his  oldest  daughter,  in  making  her  queen  of  Scotland,  the 
paltry  sum  of  thirty  thousand  nobles,  and  that  to  be  paid 
in  three  annual  instalments.  It  might  hare  been  supposed 
that  the  poor  king  was  getting  a  good  interest  for  his 
money,  instead  of  hoarding  it  in  barren  chests,  or  that  he 
'had  it  to  scrape  up,  year  by  year,  from  his  reluctant  sub- 
^Tcots.  James  of  Scotland  agreed  to  settle  upon  his  wife 
'three  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  lands;  but  instead  of 
•  paying  that  amount  of  income  during  his  life,  he  con- 
tracted to  defray  her  household  expenses,  and  allow  her 
*for  her  private  expenditure  five  hundred  marks.  On  the 
29th  of  January,  1502,  the  parties  were  solemnly  affianced 
in  the  queen's  chamber,  the  earl  of  Bothwell  having  come 
to  London  as  proxy  for  James.  Tournaments  were  cele- 
brated for  two  days  in  honour  of  the  marriage.  Twelve 
hogsheads  of  claret  were  tapped  in  the  streets  for  the 
gratification  of  the  populace,  and  twelve  bonfires  kindled. 
And  never  did  the  people  rejoice  on  a  more  genuine  occa- 
sion ;  for  this  union  vras,  in  fact,  the  termination  of  centu- 
ries of  those  bloody  and  barbarous  wars  betwixt  the  two 
kingdoms,  which,  however  they  had  shown  the  martial 
spirit  of  both  races,  had  been  productive  of  little  other 
benefit,  and  of  infinite  mischief  and  misery  to  the  inhabi- 
tants on  both  sides  the  Borders. 

Margaret,  at  the  time  of  this  affiancing*  was  but  just 
turned  twelve  years  of  age,  and  it  was  agreed  that  she 
should  remain  twenty  months  longer  under  the  roof  of  her 
parents.  Accordingly,  it  was  not  till  the  6th  of  July, 
1503,  that  she  set  out  on  her  journey  to  Scotland.  She 
quitted  on  that  day  the  palace  of  her  grandmother  at  CoUi- 
weston,  attended  by  a  long  and  brilliant  train  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  court,  who,  at  the  end  of  a  mile, 
kissed  her,  and  returned.  Here  the  earl  of  Kent,  the  lords 
Strange,  Hastings,  and  Willoughby,  esoorted  her  as  far  as 
York.  She  rode  on  a  palfrey,  attended  by  four  footmen  ; 
and  on  approaching  any  town,  she  alighted,  and  rode  in  a 
magnificent  litter  through  the  place.  A  company  of  actors 
and  numbers  of  minstrels  attended  to  divert  her  and  her 
friends  on  the  way.  At  York  she  was  received  by  the 
mayor,  corporation,  and  people  with  great  honour,  and  the 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Surrey  conveyed  her  thence 
to  Lamberton  kirk,  where  they  met  the  Scottish  deputation 
of  nobles,  who  proceeded  on  the  way  to  Edinbuigh  with 
her.  James  repeatedly  visited  his  bride  on  her  journey, 
and  on  the  7th  of  August  she  made  her  entry  into  Edin- 
burgh, James  riding  before  her  on  her  palfrey.  The 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  8th  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  QIasgow,  and  the  English  nobles  took  their  leave 
and  returned  home.  In  this  marriage  treaty,  Henry,  not 
forgetting  the  past,  took  care  that  there  should  be  a  dause 
binding  both  monarohs  not  to  harbour  or  receive  the  re- 
volted subjects  one  of  the  other. 

Simultaneously  had  been  proceeding  the  negotiations 
with  the  Spanish  court  for  the  marriage  betwixt  Henry  *8 
eldest  son,  Arthur,  and  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand, king  of  Castile  and  Arragon.  The  negotiations  for 
this  marriage  had  commenced  so  early  as  1492,  the  very 
year  in  which  Christopher  Columbus,  under  the  patronage 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  discovered  the  New  World.  In 
1496  a  further  step  was  taken  ;  and  Ferdinand  then  pro- 
mised to  give  the  princess  a  portion  of  200,000  crowns, 
and  Henry  engaged  that  his  son  should  endow  her  with 


one-third  of  his  present  income,  and  the  same  of  the  income 
of  the  crown,  if  he  should  live  to  be  king.  It  was  stipu- 
lated that  so  soon  as  prince  Arthur  reached  his  twelfth 
year,  a  dispensation  should  be  obtained  to  empower  him  to 
make  the  contract;  and,  accordingly,  the  marriage  was 
performed  by  proxy,  the  Spanish  ambassador  assuming 
this  part,  in  the  chapel  of  the  prince's  manor  of  Bewdley. 

These  two  children,  who  were  at  this  period,  the  one  ten, 
and  the  other  eleven  years  of  age,  were  educated  in  the 
highest  possible  degree  by  their  respective  parents ;  and  at 
the  time  of  their  actual  marriage,  in  1501,  when  Arthur 
was  fifteen,  and  Catherine  nearly  sixteen,  they  were  perhaps 
the  two  most  learned  persons  in  the  two  kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  England  of  their  years.  Arthur  had  been  educated 
in  the  castle  of  Ludlow  under  the  most  accomplislicd 
masters,  and  was  well  read  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
The  mother  of  Catherine,  the  celebrated  Isabella,  who  was 
not  only  one  of  the  ablest  monarchs,  but  the  most  learned 
woman  of  the  age,  hod  herself  superintended  her  education, 
assisted  by  the  most  eminent  professors.  Catherine,  whoso 
real  name  was  Catalina — Catherine  being  unknown  in 
Spain,  except  in  Latin  writings — read  and  wrote  Latin  in 
her  very  childhood.  She  had  attended  her  parents  in  their 
conquest  of  Granada,  and  had  made  her  home  in  the  mag- 
nificent Alhambra  and  the  (^eneraliffe.  It  was  from  these 
memories  that  she  introduced  the  promegranate  (poma- 
granada)  into  the  ornaments  of  Tudor  architecture. 

On  the  2nd  of  October  this  truly  illustrious  princess 
landed  at  Plymouth,  after  a  stormy  and  difficult  passage 
from  Corunna.  Child  as  she  was  of  their  most  catholic 
majesties,  and  a  rigid  Catholic  herself,  little  could  any  one 
have  predicted  that  her  arrival  in  England  was  destined  to 
overturn  the  Romish  church  there,  and  to  introduce  Pro- 
testantism with  all  its  consequences.  She  appears  to  have 
remained  at  PlymouUi  some  weeks,  whither  lord  Broke 
proceeded  by  command  of  the  king  to  "  purvey  and  provide  " 
for  her.  The  duchess  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Soirey 
were  also  sent  to  attend  upon  her,  and  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  country  round  Plymouth  hastened  to  pay 
their  homage,  and  every  thing  was  done  to  refresh  her  after 
her  voyage.  The  king  set  out  on  the  4th  of  November 
from  Shene  to  meet  her,  imd  was  jomed  by  the  prince  at 
East  Hampstead,  who  had  come  from  Ludlow. 

As  the  king  and  prince  approached  Dogmersfield  they 
learned  that  the  princess  had  arrived  there  some  hours 
before  them,  but  they  were  met  by  a  cavalcade  of  solemn 
Spanish  grandees,  who  had  come  forward  to  inform  them 
that,  according  to  Spanish  custom,  neither  the  king  nor 
prince  could  be  introduced  to  the  princess  till  they  met  at 
the  altar.  Ceremonious  as  Henry  was  himself,  according 
to  the  frank  notions  of  his  subjects,  this  excess  of  formality 
was  too  much  for  him.  He  summoned  around  him  on  the 
open  field  such  members  of  his  privy  council  as  were  in  his 
train,  and  asked  them,  "  What  they  thought  of  it  P  *'  They 
replied,  **  That  the  Spanbh  infanta  was  now  in  his  m^jestj'd 
own  dominions,  where  he,  and  not  the  king  of  Spain,  was 
master,  and  that  he  might  look  at  the  princess  if  he  liked.** 

On  this  Henry  rode  forward  to  Dogmersfield,  and  pre- 
senting himself  at  Catherine's  lodgings,  demanded  to  be 
admitted  to  her  presence.  This  peremptory  conduct  threw 
the  whole  of  the  Spanish  embassage  into  Uie  most  terrible 
oonfusion.  The  prothonotary  of  Spain,  an  archbishop,  a 
bishop,  and  a  host  of  dignitaries,  assured  him  that  such  % 
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thing  was  impossible,  for  "  the  lady  infanta  had  retired  to 
her  chamber.*'  Not  at  all  disturbed  by  this  intelligence, 
Henry  coolly  assured  them  that  "  if  she  were  even  in  her 
hed,  he  meant  to  see  and  speak  with  her,  for  that  was  his 
mind,  and  the  whole  intent  of  his  coming/' 

Spanish  etiqnette  being  obliged  by  English  blaffness  to 
give  way,  the  king  was  admitted  to  her  third  chamber,  and 
there,  though  neither  of  them  could  speak  a  syllable  of  any 
common  tongue,  they  made  signs  of  much  joy  on  seeing  one 
another.  Soon  after  arrired  the  prince,  and  was  also 
admitted,  and  the  two  betrothed  lovers  managed  to  talk,  as 
they  had  long  corresponded,  in  Latin.  They  were  then 
betrothed  anew;  and  after  a  pleasant  erening — during  which 
the  princess,  who  seems  quickly  to  haye  thrown  off  her 
Spanish  stiffness,  entertained  tiiem  with  some  of  her 
conn  try's  dances,  and  the  prince,  not  to  be  behind-hand 
with  his  bride,  danced  an  English  dance  with  lady  Guild- 
ford, the  governess  of  his  sister — they  set  forward  the  next 
day  for  London.  At  Kingston-on-Thames  Oatherine  was 
met  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  a  train  of  four  hun- 
dred noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  clergy,  and  conducted  to 
Kennington,  whence,  on  the  17th  of  Norember,  she  was 
conducted  by  a  great  concourse  of  lords  and  ladies  into  the 
city  to  the  bishop's  palace,  where  she  was  to  remain  till  the 
nuptials.  On  this  occasion  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
her  second  husband  and  Henry  VIII.,  rode  on  her  right 
hand,  and  the  pope's  legate  on  her  left. 

The  appearance  of  that  Spanish  procession  must  have 
been  a  new  sight  in  London.  The  princess  rode  on  a  large 
mule,  Spanish  fashion.  She  wore  a  large  hat  like  a 
cardinal's  hat,  tied  with  a  lace  of  gold  which  kept  it 
upon  her  head.  Under  the  hat  she  had  a  coif,  whence  the 
hair,  of  a  rich  auburn,  streamed  over  her  shoulders.  Near 
her  rode  her  duenna,  the  donna  Elvira,  dressed  all  in  black, 
with  a  kerchief  on  her  head  and  black  cloth  hanging  down 
beside  her  cheeks,  like  a  religious  woman.  The  princess's 
saddle  is  described  as  resembling  an  arm-chair  richly 
ornamented.  Four  Spanish  ladies  followed  in  broad  hats 
like  their  mistress,  and  their  mules  were  led  by  as  many 
English  ladies  mounted  on  palfreys,  and  clad  in  cloth  of 
gold.  Unluckily,  the  English  and  Spanish  ladies  rode  on 
different  sides,  so  that  they  went  back  to  back,  as  if  they 
had  quarrelled — a  circumstance  afterwards  remembered  as 
ominous. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1501,  the  marriage  was  cele- 
brated at  St.  Paul's,  Arthur's  younger  brother  and  her 
future  husband,  Henry  duke  of  York,  conducting  her  from 
the  bishop's  palace  to  the  church.  On  coming  out,  at  the 
door  of  the  cathedral,  and  before  all  the  people,  Arthur 
endowed  her  with  one-third  of  his  property.  The  king,  for 
once,  opened  his  heart,  and  spent  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  tournaments,  maskings,  and  other  festivities. 
No  doubt  he  meant  the  Spanish  grandees  to  carry  a  good 
account  of  the  magnificence  of  the  reception  to  their  own 
court  and  country.  The  nobility  vied  with  him  in  expense  ; 
80  much  80.  that  many  of  them  ruined  themselves.  In  the 
quaint  masques  and  pageants,  Arthur  was  complimented  for 
^  descent  from  king  Arthur  of  old  renown,  and  Catherine 
from  John  of  Qaunt.  At  these  fdtes  Oatherine  wore  the 
Spanish  farthingale,  and  thus  introduced  into  England  the 
looped  petticoat. 

The  festivities  over,  Arthur  retired  to  his  castle  of  Ludlow 
with  his  bride,  and  there  they  kept  a  court  modelled  on 


that  of  the  king.  Great  hopes  and  auguries  were  drawn 
from  this  marriage,  and  wonderful  futures  to  them  and 
their  descendants  were  promised  them  by  the  astrologdni. 
But  little  more  than  five  months  sufficed  to  falsify  all  the 
earthly  predictions ;  for  the  young  prince  fell  suddenly  ill 
and  died.  Various  reasons  for  his  death  are  assigned  by 
diffarent  authorities.  Some  assert  that  he  died  of  consump- 
tion; others  dedare  that  he  was  perfectly  sound  and 
robust,  and  that  he  died  of  some  epidemic— -the  sweating 
sickness,  or,  as  the  Spanish  historian  says,  the  plague. 
Great  sickness  of  some  kind  was  prevailing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, so  that  at  Worcester  the  funeral,  according  to  the 
Spanish  herald,  was  but  thinly  attended*  Prince  Arthur 
died  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1502.  So  far  as  the  extreme 
youth  of  Arthur  permitted  a  judgment,  he  was  a  prince  of 
great  promise,  and  the  beauty  of  his  person,  the  sweetness 
of  his  manner,  and  his  great  accomplishments,  had  won  him 
universal  favour,  which  was  equally  shared  by  his  young 
bride. 

Lingard  has  quoted  a  passage  from  the  "  Ezcerpta  His- 
torica,"  showing  that  Henry  condoled  kindly  with  the  queen 
in  this  severe  and  unexpected  loss,  ^ich  make  it  probable 
that,  however  cold  he  had  been  towards  her  in  the  commence- 
ment of  their  marriage,  he  was  now  grown  more  attached 
to  her.  He  also  instances,  from  the  MS.  of  Andr^  and  the 
*'  Herald's  Journal,"  his  frequent  presents  to  her  of  "  money, 
jewels,  frontlets,  and  other  ornaments,"  as  well  as  of  his 
paying  her  debts. 

The  death  of  Arthur  was  a  shock  to  the  political  arrange- 
ments, as  well  as  to  the  affections  of  the  royal  parties  on 
both  sides.  Ferdinand  was  anxious  to  retain  a  dose  alli- 
ance with  England,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  ascendancy  of 
France.  He  therefore  proposed  to  Henry  that  Oatherine 
should  be  affianced  to  Henry  duke  of  York,  prince  Arthur's 
younger  brother.  This  was  a  very  legitimate  project 
according  to  the  Jewish  law,  but  not  so  much  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  the  Ohristian  world.  Henry  VII. 
appeared  to  hesitate — it  may  safely  be  surmised  with  no 
intention  of  allowing  the  young  princess,  and  her  dower  of 
200,000  crowns,  to  escape  him;  but  rather,  it  may  b« 
supposed,  with  a  design  to  exact  something  more.  Tc 
hasten  his  decision,  however,  the  Spanish  monarch 
announced  as  the  alternative,  that  Oatherine  most  be  im- 
mediately restored  to  her  parents,  with  the  half  of  the 
marriage  portion  already  paid.  This  had  a  decisive  effect 
on  the  deliberations  of  Henry.  He  showed  himself  ready 
to  assent,  if  there  were  an  additional  incentive  added  in 
the  shape  of  an  additional  sum.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
were  firm.  They  declared  themselves  ready  to  pay  the 
remaining  hundred  thousand  crowns  on  the  contract  of 
the  marriage,  which  should  take  effect  two  months  after 
the  receipt  of  a  dispensation  from  the  pope.  Henry  tried 
every  art  to  extort  a  larger  sum,  and  it  was  not  till  June, 
1503,  that  this  proposition  was  finally  accepted.  The 
solemnisation  of  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  on  ^e 
young  prince  Henry  completing  his  fourteenth  year. 

But  the  difficulties  were  not  yet  over.  The  two  monarchs 
continued,  like  two  skilful  players,  to  try  every  move  which 
might  delay  the  payment  of  the  money,  or  compel  it  with 
an  augmentation.  Ferdinand,  on  the  receipt  of  the 
dispensation,  and  the  signing  of  the  contract,  still  did  not 
remit  the  stipulated  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  Henry, 
having  the  princess  in  his  possession,  made  himself  sore  of 
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4he  ultimate  payment,  and  on  the  watch  for  further 
advantage^  A  btrange  means  towards  this  end  was 
resorted  to.  Henry,  the  young  prinoe,  on  arriring  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  the  time  at  wluoh  the  marriage  was 
to  hare  taken  plaoe»  appeared  in  the  oonrt  of  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  stated  that  he  was  now  at  or  upon  the  age 
of  puberty;  in  £ftct,  he  would  complete  his  fourteenth 
year  on  the  28th  of  June,  1503,  and  he  made  this  state- 
ment the  day  previous.  -  He  then  alluded  to  the  con- 
tract of  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  which 
bad  been  entered  into  by  his  parents  whilst  he  was  below 
^e  age,  and  declared  that  it  had  been  made  without  his 
consei^t,  and  that  he  did  now  revoke  that  contract,  lest  his 
silence  might  seem  to  confirm  it,  and  held  himself  free 
from  it,  and  at  liberty  to  marry  any  other  person.  By 
this  means  it  became  optional  with  Henry  YII.  to  proceed 
with  this  marriage  or  not,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  proceed  till  he  had  the  cash  in  hand,  and  as  little 
meant  to  let  the  princess  escape  him.  In  this  state  the 
jnatter  remained  till  .1504,  when  Henry  and  Catherine,  on 
the  25th  of  June,  were  betrothed,  but  still  not  married,  at  the 
house  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  Fleet  Street.    < 

Kothinx   can  ba  ooQccived    more   misen^bk  than    the 
condition  of  Catherine,  now  dowager  prlnce^B  of, Wales,  in 
England.     Heory  VII,  resolFed  to  farce  the  paymaat  of 
the  remaiuder  of  her  dowry,  and  not  succeeding,  resolved 
•to  reven;:;e   hinsielf  hy  keeping   Catherine    in   the  most 
severe  dL'&tUution,  so  that  «he  might  oomplnin    to  her 
iather  of  hor  auferlng^  for  want  c»f  maney,  and  thus  move 
him  to  SMii  the  delayed  dowry,  Betwiit  two  &ut)h  cunning, 
selfish  ki  ITS — Ferdiuftudi  guided  by  tho  stiU  inore  crafty 
counsels  c^i'  cnrdlnal  Ximenee,  and  Henrj  by  those  of  his 
monstror&  uvariGC— the  poor  priaeee*  vfm  in  a  miserable 
plight,     ihe  denth  of  the  queen,  fllisaheth  of  York,  which 
took  plac>  lismiediatdy  after  the  Lirth  of  another  daughter, 
J'ebruary  lUh,  IDOS,  only  aggravated  this  condition,  for 
the.queei;  had  been  kind  and  coneolatory  to  her.    This  was 
followed  by  a  worse  calamity,  the  death  of  her  own  mother, 
the  famous  Ii;al>oUa  of  Oaatille.  which  took  place  November 
25th,  1501.     Had  Isahella  Hved,  notbitig  hut  tho  iron  grasp 
of  Henry   VIL    on  her    p^raou,    and    on    her    hundred 
thousand  orowns,  would  have  prevented  tho  cancelling  of 
the  contr;t'H  of  Catherine's  marriage,  and  tior  return  to 
Spain.        CiiLherifie   Jiad   writbcn   to   her   mtither  piteous 
accounts  of  hfr  conditkm,  and  of  her  decided  aversion  to  a 
second  mmriage  in  Eogland.     Isabella,  uneasy  at  the  small 
prospect  of  happiness  for  her  daughter  In  any  connection 
with  the  L'ljiirt  of  the  crowned  miaefT  Henry  VIL,  had  sent 
to  Borne,  earnestly  entreating  for  a  copy  of  the  bull  of 
dispensation  permitting  her  daughter*s  marriage,  declaring 
she  could  not  die  easy  without  seeing  it.     But  Isabella 
died  ;  and  her  unfortunate  daughter  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  three  of  the  most  extraordinary  diplomatists  that  ever 
exerted  their  wits  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  own 
selfish  ends  which  the  world  ever  saw-  -Henry,  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  and  his  minister  Ximenes.    With  them,  human  feel- 
ings, or  the  happiness  of  any  individual,  went  for  nothing  in 
the  scale  with  political  intrigue ;  and  the  story  of  Cathe- 
rine's sorrows,  which  is  a  long  one,  we  must  interrupt,  to 
trace  other  passing  events. 
Scarcely  had  the  eyes  of  Elisabeth  of  York  closed,  at  the 


profit.  His  eyes  glanoed  over  the  courts  and  courtly  dames  of 
Europe ;  and  the  lady  who  struck  him  as  the  most  attractive 
in  the  world  was  the  widow  of  the  late  king  of  ITaples— for 
the  deceased  monarch  had  bequeathed  her  an  unmeose 
property.  Her  ducats  were  charms  that  told  oa  the 
gold-lovio^  heart  of  Henry  most  ravishingly.  He  posted 
off  three  private  gentlemen,  well  skilled  in  such  delicate 
inquiries,  to  Naples,  to  learn  from  real  sources  whether  til 
was  safe  as  to  this  grand  dowry.  Poor  Catherine  was  even 
made  to  play  a  part  in  this  notable  scheme  of  courtship, 
by  furnishing  the  emissaries  with  a  letter  to  her  relative, 
the  queen-dowager.  The  gentlemen  reported  in  the  most 
glowing  terms  the  charms  of  the  queen- dowager's  person, 
the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  and  the  brilliant  endow- 
ments of  her  mind;  but  they  were  obliged  to  add,  that 
though  the  lady's  fortune  was  in  justice  as  large  as  fame 
reported  it,  the  present  kmg  refused  to  carry  oat  the  will 
by  which  it  waS  conferred.  This  one  unlucky  fact  at  once 
blotted  out  all  the  rest,  and  Henry,  ^ving  not  another 
thought  to  the  dowager-queen  of  Naples,  tamed  hii 
attention  towards  the  dowager-duchess  of  Savoy,  who  was 
also  reported  to  be  rich;  and  a  circumstance  which  we 
shall  speedily  have  to  relate  seemed  to  put  this  lady  ahnost 
entirely  in  his  power.    • 

Wlule  Henry,  however,  was  traversing  Europe  with  hia 
thoughts  to  add  to  his  ever-growing  hoards,  he  was  eqaallj 
diligent  at  home  in  prosecuting  every  art  by  which  he  could 
add  another  mark  to  his  heap..  He  sought  out  and  kept 
in  his  pay  clever  and  unprincipled  lawyers  to  search  the 
old  statute-books  for  laws  grown  obsolete,  but  which  had 
never  been  formally  repealed ;  and  he  had  another  set  of 
spies  in  correspondence  with  them,  who  went  to  and  fro 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  to  make  out  all  such  persons 
of  property  as  had  transgressed  these  slumbering  laws. 
Gentlemen,  on  refusing  to  pay  tho  demands  made  upon 
them  on  these  grounds,  were  arrested  and  cast  into  prison, 
where,  instead  of  being  duly  brou^it  to  trial,  thej  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alai-m  by  reports  carried  to 
them  of  the  grievous  punishments  preparing  for  them. 
This  was  done  to  extort  large  sums  from  them  by  way  of 
compromise.  When  this  failed,  the  unhappy  men  were 
brought  to  trial — not  in  the  regular  courts  of  justice,  but 
before  courts  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  kin;. 
where  there  were  juries  of  equally  venal  and  abandono  1 
character  ready  to  condemh  them.  Even  the  very  show  of 
juries  was  in  a  while  abandoned.  The  king  having  con- 
cluded treaties  with  the  monarchs  abroad,  especially  tho^e 
of  France,  Sp^n,  and  Scotland,  and  having  put  down  anJ 
destroyed  all  his  enemies  at  home,  carried  matters  as  he 
pleased ;  and  all  his  efforts  were  directed  to  the  single  cr  i 
of  sucking  up  fresh  streams  of  gold  to  gratify,  but  not 
satisfy,  for  that  was  insatiable,  his  thirsty  dropsy  of 
avarice.  He  soon  ceased  to  proceed  against  his  victims  ly 
indictment,  but  arrested  them  by  precept,  and  tried  the:n 
within  the  closed  door  of  his  Star  Chamber,  or  in  the 
private  houses  of  his  arbitrary  commissioners. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  never  have  been  tolerated  in 
any  former  reign  ;  but  the  wars  of  the  Roses  had  cut  off  all 
the  chief  nobility,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  terrified  by 
the  summary  proceedings  against  offenders,  had  become 
utterly  cowed,  and  trembled  at  the  mere  word  of  this  im- 


early  age  of  thirty-seven,  than  Henry  waa  on  the  look-out  I  perious  monarch.    Never,  therefore,  was  the  English  people 
for  another  wife,  for  it  was  another  opportunity  ofmakinga  »  at  any  time  so  completely  prostrated  beneath  the  talons  of 
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a  rojal  vampire  as  at  this  periecL  The  rich  merchaots  of 
London  found  themselves  accused  of  mal-practices  in  the 
discharge  of  their  civic  offices,  and  were  subjected  to  the 
same  process  of  squeezing  in  Henry's  universal  press.  We 
have  noticed  the  seizure  of  Oapel,  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, and  his  long  imprisonment,  to  extract  a  fine,  grounded 
on  such  a  charge,  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds, 
aod  ultimately  Compounded  fot  one  thousand  six  hundred 


ration  as  rich  and  as  corrupt  as  the  present  metropolitan 
one,  what  a  gold  mine  the  city  would  have  been  to  him ! 

To  drain  the  coffers  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  Henry's 
agents  brought  up  against  them  all  the  old  obsolete  feudal 
charges  of  wardships,  aids,  liveries,  premier  seizins,  and 
scutages.  Their  estates  had  long  been  held  under  a  different 
tenure,  obtained  from  former  monarchs.  No  matter :  all  those 
marked  out  for  legal  bleeding  were  brought  into  the  private 
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Thomas  Stanley,  first  Earl  of  Derby.    (Died  150^.)    From  a  Picture  in  the  possession  ol  the  present  Earl  of  Derby. 


pounds.  Another  lord  mayor,  Thomas  Elnesworth,  and  his 
two  sheriffs  were  imprisoned  on  similar  charges,  and  lay 
for  a  long  time  in  prison,  till  they  submitted  to  pay  one 
thousand  four  hundred  pounds.  Hawis,  a  mercer  and 
alderman,  was  harassed  by  these  harpies  of  the  crown  till, 
not  being  able  to  satisfy  their  demands,  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart;  and  Sir  Lawrence  Alemore  and  his  two  sheriffs  were 
fined  one  thousand  pounds,  and  did  not  escape  from  prison 
whilst  Henry  lived.    Had  the  grasping  Tudor  had  a  corpo- 
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inqubition  of  the  king's  commissioners,  and  compelled  to 
pay  whatever  was  demanded,  or  to  suffer  worse  incon- 
veniences. Even  the  king's  own  friends  were  not  exempted 
from  the  ever- watchful  eyes  and  schemes  of  this  money- 
making  king.  The  law  which  he  had  enacted  against  the 
practice  of  "  maintenance  "  was  a  prolific  source  of  emolu- 
ment. A  striking  example  of  this  species  of  royal  sharp- 
practice  was  given  in  the  case  of  John  do  Vere,  earl  of 
Oxford.  If  there  was  one  man  who  hadiQue  more|han 
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another  for  the  house  of  Lancaster,  it  was  Oxford.  He  had 
shared  in  all  the  losses  and  expatriation  consequent  on  their 
defeat.  He  had  been  seized,  and  had  suffered  a  long  im- 
prisonment from  Richard  III.  in  the  castle  of  Hams. 
Thence  making  his  escape,  he  joined  Henry  YII.  when  him- 
self an  exile  in  Brittany  and  France.  He  had  come  oyer 
with  him  on  his  enterprise  to  seise  the  crown  of  England, 
had  commanded  the  van  af  his  anny  at  Besworth,  and 
since  against  the  rebels  of  Oomwall.  This  nobleman 
haying  entertfuned  the  king  on  one  occasion  for  seyeral 
days  magnificently  at  his  castle  of  Henningham,  to  do  the 
utmost  honour  to  him  at  his  departure,  summoned  all  his 
friends  and  retainers,  arrayed  in  all  their  liyery  coats  and 
cogni^ces,  and  ranged  them  in  two  rows  leading  from  the 
reception  rooms  to  the  royal  carriage.  Henry's  eye  was 
instantly  struck  with  this  prodigious  display  of  irsalth.  and 
of  men,  and  his  mind  as  suddenly  leapt  to  a  fttidtOQS  oon- 
clusion.    There  was  money  to  be  made  oat  of  k. 

**  My  lord,*'  he  said,  stopping  short,  and  addwing  the 
earl,  "  I  haye  beard  much  of  your  hospitafity,  bat  I  see  it 
is  greater  than  the  speech.  These  handsome  gentlemen 
and  yeomen  which  I  see  on  both  sides  of  me,  are  surely 
your  menial  seryants."  The  earl  smiled,  and  sidd,  **  If  it 
may  please  your  grace,  that  were  not  for  mine  ease :  they 
are  most  of  them  my  retainers,  that  are  come  to  do  me 
service  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and  chiefly  to  see  your 
grace." 

The  king  started  a  Httle,  and  said :  "  By  mj  faith,  my 
lord,  I  thank  you  for  yoor  good  cheer,  but  I  may  not  endure 
to  have  my  laws  thus  broken  in  my  sight :  xny  attorney 
must  speak  to  yoo."  The  earl  was  proseooted  for  Aos 
seoking  to  flatter  tiie  yanity  of  his  master,  and  compelled 
to  gratify  his  ayariee  by  a  fine  of  fifteen  thousand  marks. 

Whilst  the  kmg  himself  set  so  notable  an  example  of 
extortion,  we  may  be  sure  that  hw  commiBSioners,  spies, 
and  tools  of  all  sorts  weM  not  dack  hi  this  bumness  of 
ferreting  out,  and  potting;  Haoafgti  the  tortore  of  Ihehr  secret 
courts,  the  unhappy  snltfeets  of  eyety  eomer  of  the  kingdom 
who  had  any  substanee  lo  prey  npon.  The  two  ringleaders 
of  this  set  of  legalisid  reMMffS  were  a  ooople  of  the  yilsist 
feHows  which  pollute  tiie  annals  ef  Bn^md,  and  are 
scarcely  matched  by  Hie  hcmrid  Bets  of  Italian  or  Spsttislk 
inquisitors.  '*The  king,**  says  Bacon,  "had  gotten  for  his 
purpose,  or  beyond  his  porpose,  two  instroments,  Bmp9<m 
and  Dudley,  whom  the  peoftfe  esteaaed  aslds  horse^leeohes 
and  shearers:  bold  men,  and  eardeis  of  fiuose,  and  liiat 
took  toll  of  ^eir  master*s  grist  DucHey  was  of  a  good 
family,  eloqtient,  and  one  i^t  coald  pot  hafteM  boskiess 
into  good  language.  But  Empson,  that  was  the  son  of  a 
sieve-maker,  triumphed  always  upon  the  deeddene»  poiti]^ 
off  all  other  respects  whatsoeyer." 

Both  these  yiie  fellows  were  lawyers,  and  sidlled  in  all 
tho  qnhrks  Arid  <kyelrie8  of  oppression.  There  was  no 
villainy  which  <iiey  could  not  represent  as  legal  if  not  right. 
"  They  tamed,"  adds  Baoon,  *•  law  and  justice  into  w^rm- 
woo'l  and  ra^e."  By  the  actiye  yigHonoe  of  these  blood- 
suckers, eyery  pari  of  the  kingdom,  and  eyery  rank  and  class 
of  people  in  it,  were  pot  upon  the  mtk  of  an  unexampled 
oxtertion.  Where  they  ooald  not  by  thehr  in^nuity  find 
an  old  offenee,  they  inyented  new  offendes  so  that  they 
might  loyy  fines.  ♦'  These,  and  oth«  cQurses,"  continues 
Bacon,  *'  fitter  to  be  buried  in  obKyion  than  repeated,  they 
had  of  preying  upon  the  people,  both  lik  *  tame  haxt-ka  for 


their  master,  and  like  wild  hawks  for  tiiemselyee ;  inaomueb 
as  they  gre^T  to  great  riehes  and  8id)stance.'*  When,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Sliiabeth,  we  shall  be  astonished  at  the 
daring  deeds  of  her  great  £M7oarite,  Robert  Dadley,  earl  ef 
Leioester,  we  haye  only  to  remember  his  grandfiiiher, 
Dudley,  the  extoridoner  of  this  time,  in  order  to  gei  rid  of 
any  astonishment. 

To  jso  low  a  d^^ree  of  riayish  prostration  was  the  house 
of  commons  fallen  in  1504,  that  it  chose  this  Dudley,  the 
king's  pincers,  for  its  speaker ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
it  passed  any  acts  that  Henry  chose.  Amongst  others,  he 
demanded  the  aids  which  used  to  be  paid  in  feudal  times  on 
the  knighting  of  the  king's  ddest  son,  and  marrying  his 
eldest  daughter.  Henry  had  married  his  eldest  daughter 
in  ISOSto  the  king  of  Scots,  and  he  had  knighted  his  eldest 
son  Arthur  before  his  marriage,  in  1501,  and  on  these  old 
ooQomnoes  he  demanded  a  contribution  from  parliament, 
and  obtained  thirfy  thousand  pounds,  which  was  so  arranged 
that  forty  thoosand  pounds  should  be  yoted,  and  thi^  he 
should  remit  ten  thousand  pounds — ^matters  out  of  doors 
assuming  an  aspect  which  forced  eyen  from  him  some  show 
of  moderation. 

The  omd  and  incessant  oppressions  of  Henry's  oonunis- 
sioners  had  now  roused  a  deep  spirit  of  resentment  in  the 
public  mmd.  Eyerywhere  there  were  murmurings  and  dis- 
content That  Henry  was  well  aware  of  all  that  his  agents 
were  doing,  has  been  dearly  shown  by  Bacon.  Henry 
examined  i^  accounts  of  Dudley  and  Empson  with  all  the 
ndnute  unterest  ai  a  usurer.  "  I  remember,**  says  Bacon^ 
**  to  faare  seen  a  boek  of  accounts  of  Empson's  that  had  the 
ki0|^  land  almost  to  eyery  leaf  by  way  of  signing,  and 
was  in  some  places  postiOsd  in  the  margin  with  the  king*s 
hand  Ukeinse,  where  was  this  remembrance : — '  Item :  Bc- 
oeiyed  from  socIl  a  one  flye  marks  for  a  pardon  to  be  pro- 
cmed,  and  if  tiie  pardon  do  not  pass,  the  money  to  be 
repiod,  except  ^e  perty  be  some  otherways  satisfied.*  And 
near  againet  liiis  BMn(«andum,  in  the  king*s  own  band, 
'  ciherwaif9  s&ti^ftsd.*  **  Such  are  <^  proofs  that  Kenry 
waefoBy  oogni8ant,and  ^Mefisre  (bOy  guilty,  of  all  that  was 
doing. 

Coofidhit  as  Henry  was  iikat  he  could  crush  any  resist- 
anee  at  home,  tbere  was  an  iiidiyidual  abroad  on  whom  his 
jealsns  eyee  were  fixed  witfi  soane  degree  of  anxiety.  This 
WW  Bdnnmd  de  h^P^  tiie  earl  of  Suffolk.  He  was  the 
son  of  tiM  laM  didM  of  l^dfolk,  and  younger  brother  of  the 
earl  of  lineob,  who  M  at  the  battle  of  Stoke.  On  tho 
death  eftfte  earl  of  ZJnoCln,  Edmund  de  la  Pole  claimed 
the  UxAy  henenre  and  estates,  as  the  next  heir  of  his 
fktbtr;  birt  Henry  replied  that  he  inherited  from  his 
brother^  wiM  cUed  attainted,  and  that  therefore  those  lands 
were  forfeited.  It  was  dear  that  Edmund  inherited  from 
his  father,  through  the  decease  of  his  brother  without  issue, 
but  Henry  would  not  haye  It  so,  and  compelled  the  young 
man  to  content  himself  with  a  fragment  of  the  estate,  and 
the  minor  title  of  earl,  the  rank  of  his  brother.  Besides 
grasping  at  the  forfeited  Estates,  Henry  undoubtedly  took 
pleasure  in  reducing  ^is  Yorkist  family,  and  the  young 
man*s  mind  i^>pear8  to  haye  been  embittered  by  the  icgary« 
He  had  the  misfortane  to  kiQ  a  man  who  had  excited  his 
anger,  and  Henry  seised  the  opportunity  to  further  humiliate 
him.  He  was  arraigned  as  a  murderer  in  the  coart  of 
King's  Bench,  and  commanded  to  plead  the  king's  pardon. 
Suffolk,  disdaining  to  do  fhis,  fled  toiKe  continent  in  1499, 
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and  took  refuge  ia  the  dangerous  court  of  his  aunt,  the 
duchess- dowager  of  Burgundy.  To  draw  him  from  that 
focus  of  antagonism,  Henry  after  a  time  permitted  Suffolk 
to  return,  and  at  the  marriage  of  prince  Arthur,  like  many 
others  of  the  nobility,  he  involved  himself  in  debt  by  his 
extravagant  display,  and  soon  after,  again  accompanied  by 
his  youngest  brother,  Richard  de  la  Pole,  he  once  more 
escaped  to  the  court  of  his  intriguing  aunt. 

Henry  now  suspected  something  more  in  this  resort  to 
the  court  of  Burgundy  than  a  mere  escape  from  debt,  and 
he  employed  his  old  scheme  of  coming  at  the  truth.  As 
he  had  done  in  Warbeck*s  case,  he  now  sent  over  a  spy,  in 
the  person  of  a  gentleman.  Then  it  had  been  Sir  Robert 
Clifford,  now  it  was  Sir  Robert  Curson.  Gurson  pursued 
the  very  same  plan  that  Glifford  had  done.  He  professed 
to  have  excited  the  deadly  enmity  of  the  king,  and  the  king 
completed  the  deception  by  causing  the  pope*s  bull  of  ex- 
communication, with  all  its  curses  on  the  rebels,  to 
be  read  against  the  earl  of  Suffolk  and  SirJKobert  Curson. 
The  stratagem  once  more  took  effect.  Curson  was  received 
into  the  confidence  of  Suffolk  and  his  party,  and  as  fast  as 
he  wormed  out  the  names  of  their  accomplices  in  England 
he  sent  them  off  to  Henry.  In  consequence  of  these 
treacherous  revelations,  in  May,  1502,  Henry  arrested 
William  de  la  Pole,  another  brother  of  Suffolk's ;  lord 
Courtenay,  who  married  Catherine  Wydville,  a  sister  of 
Henry's  late  queen ;  Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  some 
others  of  less  note. 

Against  the  lord  Courtenay  and  William  de  la  Pole 
nothing  could,  however,  be  proved,  beyond  their  relation- 
ship and  friendly  intercourse  with  Suffolk,  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  house  of  York,  yet  de  la  Pole  was  retained 
in  custody  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  the  lord  Courtenay 
was'consigned  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  during  the 
king's  reign.  Tyrrel  and  Wyndham  were  condemned  and 
executed ;  but  strangely  enough,  not  on  a  charge  of  any 
present  conspiracy,  which  Henry  politically  ignored,  but  on 
that  of  aiding  the  first  escape  of  Suffolk  in  1499,  nearly 
three  years  ago.  Tyrrel  had,  as  we  have  seen,  previously 
confessed  his  concern  in  the  murder  of  the  two  princes  in 
the  Tower  with  impunity,  and  was  now  despatched,  not  for 
his  real  crime,  but  on  a  charge  vague  and  frivolous.  All 
this  dirty  work  being  done,  and  these  gentlemen  and  others 
put  to  death  on  his  evidence,  whatever  ic  was,  Curson 
returned  to  England,  and  into  the  royal  favour,  with 
shameless  impudence,  equally  di^raoeful  to  himself  and  his 
employer,  and  to  tiie  lively  indignation  of  the  people.  As 
for  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
from  the  court  of  his  aunt,  and  to  seek  a  wandering 
security  wherever  he  could  in  the  Netherlands,  Germany, 
or  France.  Wherever  he  went  the  eyes  of  Henry  followed 
him ;  and  in  1506  an  event  occoired  which  promised  Henry 
the  chance  of  not  only  getting  him.  into  his  hands,  but  of 
securing  a  variety  of  other  advantages. 

The  tempestuous  weather  of  January,  1506,  which  brought 
to  others  the  disastrous  news  of  vessels  wrecked  and  lives 
lost,  broaght  to  Henry  YII.  tidings  of  a  most  exciting  and 
elating  kind.  It  was  no  other  than  that  amongst  the 
foreign  vessels  driven  into  the  port  of  Weymouth,  were 
some  containing  the  archduke  Philip  of  Flanders  and  his 
wife  Juana,  the  elder  sister  of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  his 
daughter-in-law,  and  daughter  of  his  friend  and  ally 
Ferdinand  of  Spain.    Henry  was  delighted  to  find  these 


distinguished  allies  and  near  connections  within  lus  realm ; 
but  his  delight  arose,  not  from  the  same  source  as  the 
really  generous  and  hospitable  might  suppose,  not  from 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of  showing  his  friends 
the  kindness  and  the  welcome  of  a  great  king,  but  from 
the  ogre's  exultation  that  he  had  them  in  his  power,  and  could 
suck  their  very  life's  blood.  In  other  words,  he  could  coin 
them  into  a  mint  of  money,  which  was  the  blood  of  life  to 
Henry  Tudor. 

The  arohduke  Philip  knew  his  man  ;  and  at  their  meet- 
ing near  Calais,  in  1500,  ^though  he  attempted  to  hold 
Henry's  stirrup,  and  heaped  upon  him  the  titles  of  his 
father  and  protector,  he  took  good  care  to  keep  out  of  his 
clutches ;  nothing  would  induce  him  to  enter  the  city.  '  But 
now  circumstances  were  greatly  changed ,  and  the  arch- 
duke and  his  wife  Juana  would  be  a  much  more  valuable 
prize.  The  mother  of  Juana,  the  queen  Isabella  af  Spain, 
was  dead,  and  Juana  was,  in  her  own  right,  queen  of 
Castile,  and  Philip,  by  hers,  king.  There  was  a  number  of 
things,  any  one  of  which  Henry  would  have  been  only  too 
happy  to  extort  from  Philip ;  and  we  shall  soon  see  that  he 
forgot  none  of  them.  The  matter  did  not  take  the  calcu- 
lating monarch  at  all  by  surprise.  He  had  been  watching 
the  precious  pair  of  royalties  from  the  moment  they  con- 
templated sailing  for  Spain  to  take  possession  of  their 
rights.  His.  ships  had  watched  them  down  the  channel, 
and  from  the  state  of  the  weather  the  crafty  king  had  even 
anticipated  that  they  might  be  driven  into  one  of  his  ports, 
and  had  stationed  guards  along  the  coast  with  full  instruc- 
tions how  to  act  should  they  chance  to  land.  Fortune 
seemed  determined  to  co-operate  wich  the  selfish  king. 
When  they  had  been  tossed  about  for  a  fortnight— from  the 
10th  to  the  26th  of  January— the  unlucky  couple  were 
compelled  to  make  Weymouth,  their  provisions  being  ex- 
hausted. The  king  and  queen  were  so  sick  of  the  sea  that 
they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  go  quietly  for  a  little 
while  on  shore.  In  vain  their  prudent  council  warned  them 
against  the  rash  experiment :  they  stepped  on  land ;  and 
instantly  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard  and  Sir  John  Cary,  at- 
tended by  a  body  of  soldiers,  marched  up  to  their  hotel,  and 
with  much  politeness  welcomed  their  majesties  to  England, 
and  invited  them  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  their  houses. 
Philip  would  fun  excuse  himself;  but  the  gentlemen,  well 
instructed,  intunated  to  them  that  their  sovereign  was  already 
apprised  of  the  honour  done  to  his  kingdom  by  their 
presence,  and  could  not  allow  them  to  depart  without  first 
paying  his  respects  to  them.  Philip  must  have  heartily 
wished  himself  once  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea  rather 
than  that  of  his  old  ally.  But  it  was  too  late,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  put  a  fair  face  on  it. 

Presently  the  earl  of  Arundel  arrived  in  great  state  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  horse,  and,  for  more  effect,  making 
his  approach  by  torch-light.  He  bore  the  kbg's  welcome 
and  congratulations,  and  announced  that  Henry  was  intend- 
ing in  all  haste  to  visit  them  himself.  Philip,  who  foresaw 
a  long  delay  if  he  waited  for  the  king's  ceremonious  travel- 
ling, and  desirous  to  cut  his  visit  as  short  as  possible,  at 
once  resolved  to  set  out  for  Windsor,  leaving  his  queen  to 
follow  at  her  leisure.  Henry  met  the  Oastilian  king  on 
Elworth  Common,  two  miles  from  Windsor.  He  had  taken 
care  to  array  himself  with  royal  magnificence,  which  oon« 
trasted  the  more  advantageously  with  the  costume  of  Philip, 
who  was  in  deep  monrnmg  for  the  deceased  IsabelUt 
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Henry  wore  a  gown  of  purple  velvet,  with  a  hood  of  the 
same,  and  a  gold  ohain  with  a  George  ef  diamonds.  His 
horse  was  riohly  adorned  with  embroidered  caparison,  and 
his  suite,  in  brave  apparel,  rode  splendid  steeds  covered  pro- 
fusely with  goldsmith's  work,  with  cloths  of  tissne  velvet 
embellished  with  dragons  and  roses,  with  tassels,  gilt  b^ls, 
and  precious  stones.  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ill- 
mounted  on  a  horse  which  the  king  had  B&at  him,  with  a 
design,  as  it  would  seem,  of  not  adding  too  much  to  the 
effect  of  his  personal  appearance.  He  was  clad  entirely 
in  black,  as  were  his  followers,  with  cloaks  of  tawny  and 
black. 

The  two  kings  saluted  each  other  with  all  show  of  affec- 
tion, but  Philip,  whilst  endeavouring  to  be  courteous,  could 
not  help  betraying  what  was  passing  in  his  thoughts,  for 
he  declared  that  he  was  now  punished  fbr  not  going  into 
Calais  when  they  last  met.  Henry  replied,  that  walls  and 
seas  were  nothing  when  hearts  were  open — a  thing  true 
enough,  in  more  than  one  sense,  which,  no  doubt,  Philip 
thought  to  himself.  Philip  found  himself  received  with 
much  magnificence  at  the  castle  of  Windsor ;  but  he  was 
not  suffered  to  remain  long  without  feeling  that  he  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  would  have  his  full  advantage 
out  of  him.  Hie  insatiable  old  miser  went  to  work  and 
propounded  his  demands,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it,  if 
he  ever  meant  to  see  Spain,  but  for  Philip  to  comply. 
Firat,  Henry  informed  him  that  he  was  intending  to  marry, 
and  that  Philip's  sister,  the  dowager-duchess  of  Savoy, 
was  the  woman  of  his  choice.  He  demanded  with  her  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns,  of  which  one 
hundred  thousand  should  be  paid  in  August — ^it  was  already 
the  10th  of  March — and  the  remainder  in  six  years  by 
equal  instalments.  Besides  this,  Margaret,  the  duchess, 
was  in  the  annual  receipt  of  two  dowries;  one  as  the 
widow  of  John,  prince  of  Spain,  and  the  other  as  widow 
of  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  for  she  had  been  twice  married 
already.  This  income  Henry  stipulated  should  be  settled 
upon  himself— poor  man !  as  if  he  were  so  destitute  of  income 
already — and  the  princess  was  to  receive  instead  an  income 
as  queen  of  England.  That  meant  that  Henry  would  have 
an  income  certain,  and  give  her  one  most  uncertain,  far  at 
this  very  time  Catherine,  the  widow  of  his  son  Arthur,  and 
betrothed  bride  of  his  son  Henry,  was  kept  by  him  in  a 
condition  of  the  most  shameful  destitution. 

Philip  consented— for  what  could  he  doP — and  that 
point  settled,  Henry  informed  Philip  that  he  had  also  a 
son,  whom  he,  Henry,  proposed  to  marry  to  his  youngest 
daughter,  Mary.  This  must  have  been  a  still  more  bitter 
draught  for  the  poor  Spanish  monarch  than  the  former. 
Henry  had  already  made  this  very  proposal,  and  he  had 
plumply  rejected  it.  This  son  of  Philip,  the  future  cele- 
brated emperor  Oharles  Y.,  was  now  a  child  of  six  years  of 
age,  and  the  little  princess  Mary  was  just  three !  These 
monarchs,  however,  violate  nature  and  every  moral  prin- 
ciple at  pleasure.  They  marry  their  children  as  they 
appoint  their  ministers  or  their  grooms,  for  state  purposes 
or  household  convenience,  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
age,  fitness,  or  any  consideration  but  their  own  wills  and 
schemes.  In  many  cases  they  have  married  their  diildren 
before  they  were  actually  bom,  but  conditionally  on  their 
turning  out  boys  or  girls ;  and  hence  often  the  wild  and 
melancholy  wrecks  that  come  of  these  godless  doings. 
Philip,  however  much  he  might  inwardly  rebel,  and  how- 


ever differently  he  had  planned  the  destiny  of  his  son,  was 
in  the  miser's  vice,  and  the  tiling  was  done. 

Henry  next  proceeded  to  dictate  a  new  treaty  of  com- 
merce betwixt  England  and  Flanders,  reversing  tiie  advan- 
tages which  Flanders  had  before  enjoyed,  and  placing  them 
on  the  side  of  England.  TtxB  change  the  Flemish  denounced 
bitterly  when  it  became  known.  They  had  called  their  old 
treaty  with  England  the  itUereursus  magnus — the  great 
treaty — but  this  they  dubbed  the  intereursus  mains — ^the 
bad  treaty.  These  matters  being  settied,  Henry  consented 
to  lend  Philip  £138,000  on  good  and  profitable  securities,  to 
assist  him  in  his  enterprise  of  obtaining  his  wife's  throne  in 
Spain;  and  then  demanded  that  he  should  put  into  his 
hands  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  was  now  in  the 
Netherlands.  At  this  demand  Philip  recoiled  in  disgust. 
It  was  a  direct  attack  upon  his  honour,  and  if  Henry  had 
had  one  spark  of  feeling  himself  he  would  have  called  to 
mind  his  own  ideas  when  Bichard  III.  demanded  his  sur- 
render from  the  ^uke  of  Brittany.  But  Philip  must  either 
yield  or  remain  an  actual  captive  himself  at  "Windsor ;  he 
therefore  consented,  on  the  strict  condition  that  the  life  of 
the  earl  should  be  spared.  This  being  conceded,  Philip 
wrote  to  assure  the  earl  that  he  might  safely  venture  to 
return  to  England.  Suffolk  returned,  to  enable  Philip,  his 
benefactor,  to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  Henry,  and  on 
the  earl's  surrender  Philip  was  permitted  to  take  his  leave. 
Henry  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  Suffolk,  but  fearful  of  offend- 
ing Philip  he  refrained  from  putting  Suffolk  to  death ;  he 
kept  him  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  and  left  at  his  death  a  strict 
order  that  his  successor  should  have  him  executed. 

The  visit  which  Jnana  made  to  Windsor,  during  these 
extraordinary  proceedings,  was  studiedly  short.  She  arrived 
on  the  10th  of  February,  and  left  again  on  the  12th,  thus 
remaining  little  more  than  a  day,  after  the  long  journey  from 
Weymouth  in  the  winter,  though  her  husband  was  at 
Windsor  with  her.     But  there  were  reasons  sufficiently 
strong  why  Juana  should  not  have  too  much  opportunity 
for  speech  with  her  sister  Oatherine,  the  princess  of  Wales. 
Catherine,  as  we  have  said^  was  kept  by  Henry  in  a  condi- 
tion of  poverty  and  insult  which  would  have  created  a 
great  sensation  in  Spain  if  it  became  known,  and  which 
was  likely  to  stir  uneasily  the  heart  of  a  sister.      The 
miserable  king,  angry  at  not  receiving  the  remainder  of  her 
dower,  for  since  her  mother's  death  the  state  of  Castile  had 
refused  to  pay  it,  and  Ferdinand  was,  therefore,  unable  to 
remit  it,  revenged  himself  by  taunting  her  with  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  money.   When  she  assured  him  that  her  lather 
was  certain  to  discharge  it  at  one  time  or  another,  ha  replied 
churlishly,  '*  that  was  yet  to  see,"  and  that  **  he  did  not  k&ow 
that.**   Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  taunts ;  he  refaaed  to 
pay  her  allotted  income  as  dowager-princess  of  Wales. 
The  endowing  her  by  prince  Arthur  with  one-third  of  his 
property  at  the  church  door  was  a  emel  farce :  she  had 
nothing.    The  residences  assigned  to  her  were  such  as  lay 
low,  as  Durham  House,  in  the  Strand,  or  Arragon  Homo  at 
Twickenham,  and  the  great  change  f^rom  the  warm  drj  air 
of  Spain,  fixed  on  her  an  obstinate  intermittent  fbvor,  of 
whidi  she  was  suffering  for  more  than  a  year.    In  this 
condition  she  was  not  blessed  with  a  penny.    She   com- 
plains hi  her  letters  to  her  father,  that  she  was  in  debt  in 
London  for  herself  and  household,  not  for  extravagance  bat 
simply  for  feed.    She  implores  her  fatiier  with  tears  to 
prevail  on  the  king  of  England  to  dischurge  her  debt?. 
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*•  My  lord,"  she  says,  •*  I  am  in  the  greateet  trouble  and 
anguish  in  the  world,  on  the  one  part  seeing  all  my  people 
that  they  are  ready  to  ask  alms ;  on  the  other,  the  debts 
that  I  have  in  London.  About  my  own  person  I  have 
nothing  for  chemises,  wherefore,  by  your  highnesses  life, 
I  have  now  sold  some  bracelets  to  get  a  dress  of  black 
velvet,  for  I  was  all  but  naked;  for  sinoe  I  departed  from 
Spain,  I  have  had  nothing  but  two  new  dresses,  for  till  now 
those  I  brought  ha?e  lasted  me,  although  now  I  have  got 
nothing  but  dresses  of  brocade." 

The  death  of  her  husband,  prince  Arthur,  and  of  her 
mother,  had  compelled  her  to  get  these  two  only  new 
dresses,  as  mourning.  But  there  was  also  a  dispute  going 
on  bet^rat  Henry  and  Ferdinand,  the  brunt  of  which  fell 
on  the  princess.  Ferdinand  contended  that  Catherine's 
jewels,  amounting  in  value  to  thirty -three  thousand 
crowns,  were  meant  as  a  part  of  the  two  hundred  thousand 
crowns  of  dowry,  but  this  Henry  would  not  admit,  but 
insisted  on  thtf  payment  in  full. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  this  unfortunate  princess  with 
thi3  most  miserable  of  royal  misers.  She  was  longing  to 
get  away  to  her  own  country  agdn.  She  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  second  marriage  mth  prince  Henry,  who 
was  a  mere  boy,  and,  therefore,  took  no  pains  to  learn  the 
Ex^glish  language.  But  firesh  events  added  fresh  compli- 
cations to  her  dreary  case.  Philip  of  Flanders,  or,  as  he 
was  oftener  called,  Philip  the  Fair  of  Austria,  was  but  an 
invalid  when  he  set  out  on  his  unlucky  voyage  to  Spain. 
His  detention  in  England  during  the  three  most  trying 
months  of  its  trying  climate,  January,  February,  and 
March,  added  to  the  vexation  of  the  engagement  forced 
upon  him  by  the  relentless  Henry,  aresaidto  have  completely 
broken  his  constitution;  he  sank  and  died  in  abcmt  six 
months.  No  sooner  did  king  Houy  hear  this  news,  than 
throwing  aside  all  fiirilwr  thoogMi  of  the  duchess  of 
Savoy,  he  applied  for  tiie  hand  of  Jvmoa,  ^e  widow  of 
Philip.  Wh^  Juana,  qoMn  of  OartOe,  and  Charles,  her 
son,  the  heir  of  all  Spain,  the  Ketiberiaods,  and  Austria, 
married  to  his  daa|^ter  Mary,  what  visions  of  greatness 
and  empire  must  have  swam,  in  Iduk  migfa^  organ  of 
acquisitiveness  which  swelled  in  S80Xj*s  bcain  I  Fardiaand 
returned  for  answer,  that  the  piopoil  would  have  been 
well  pleasing  to  him,  bat  teA  qpnan  Jana,  from  violent 
grief  for  the  loss  of  her  Iwebaad,  ma  booome  tlMreughly 
and  permanently  insane.  This  answer,  whidh  wosld  have 
been  all-sufficient  for  most  men,  was  treated  as  a  mere 
trifle  by  Henry,  who  replied  that  ho  knew  the  queen,  having 
seen  her  in  England  ;  that  her  derangement  of  mind  was 
net  the  effectof  grief,  butoftheharsh  treatment  of  Philip ;  that 
fihe  would  soon  be  all  right,  and  that  he  was  quite  ready  to 
marry  her.  Ferdinand  reiterated  the  certainty  of  the 
lady*B  fixed  madness,  and  Henry  rejoined  that  if  he  was 
not  allowed  to  marry  her,  the  king*s  other  daughter 
Catherine  should  never  marry  his  son. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  could  Henry  have  secured  the 
hand  of  Juana,  "  the  Mad  Queen,**  as  she  came  to  be 
called,  he  would  have  Iwoken  o£f  the  contract  betwixt 
Henry,  his  son,  and  Catherine,  and  kept  her  and  her  dower 
tn  En^aad  nevertheless.  But  the  marriage  of  Henry  YII. 
with  Juana  being  an  impossibility,  Ferdinand  promised  to 
remit  the  remaining  half  of  Catherine's  dower  by  instal- 
ments, and  Henry  consented  that  the  marriage  of  the  two 
yooDg  people  should  take  place  as  soon  as  the  money  was 


paid.  Catherine,  whose  letters  to  her  father  had,  for  the 
most  part,  been  intercepted  and  detained  by  Henry,  at 
length  gave  up  her  opposition  also  to  the  wedding,  declar- 
ing, in  one  of  these  letters,  tSt  it  was  better  for  her  to 
marry  the  prino«  than  remain  in  the  woful  condition  of 
destitution  and  dependence  in  which  her  father-in-law 
kept  her ;  a  condition  vastly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
Henry  had  corrupted  the  Spanish  minister  at  his  court, 
Dr.  Peubla,  and  made  of  him  one  of  the  most  oppressive 
of  his  tools  against  his  own  princess  and  countrywoman. 
The  remainder  of  the  dower,  however,  was  never  paid  up 
during  Heorj*s  time,  and  therefore  the  marriage  did  not 
take  place  till  after  his  death. 

Li  the  midst  of  his  grasping,  his  hoarding,  and  his 
scheming  his  end  was  drawing  on,  though  he  was  far  from 
an  old  man.  The  gout  had  long  visited  him  with  its 
periodical  attacks.  He  was  liable,  during  the  cold  and 
variable  weather  of  spring,  to  complaints  of  the  chest, 
which  assumed  the  appearance  of  consumption,  and  occa- 
sionally reduced  him  very  low.  As  these  seizures  became 
progressively  severe,  the  warning  voice  of  conscience 
startled  him  from  his  repose,  and  he  began  to  look  with 
terror  towards  that  tribunal  where  kings  stand  alone  without 
their  flatterers,  and  where  the  cries  of  the  oppressed  cannot 
be  trodden  down  by  soldiers,  or  eluded  by  legal  quibbles. 
The  blood  of  Sir  AVilliam  Stanley  and  of  the  innocent 
earl  of  Warwick,  lay  heavy  on  his  soul,  and  the  disregarded 
prayers  of  his  people,  fleeced  and  tortured  by  hb  emis- 
saries Dudley  and  Empson,  disturbed  his  midnight  hours. 
His  flatterers  endeavourd  to  console  him  by  declaring  that 
he  had  been  so  good  a  prince  that  his  soul  would  mount 
direct  to  heaven  as  it  left  the  body ,-  but  he  did  not  himself 
appear  quite  so  confident  about  that.  On  tlie  contrary,  he 
had  a  very  lively  dread  of  going  in  a  cQfferent  direction, 
and  resorted  to  the  usual  refuge  of  bad  kings — the  aid  of 
the  priests,  from  whom  he  hi^ed  to  purchase  exemption* 
from  deserved  punishnieaEt.  fie  had  founded  three  prio- 
ries ;  but  this  did  not  appear  to  his  guilty  conscience 
enough.  He  therefore  bargained  for  an  infinite  number 
of  masses,  and  established  in  his  magnifioent  chapel  at 
Westminster  a  fund  for  a  perpetual  offering  of  them  for  his 
BOuL  fie  had  greait  fikith  in  the  power  of  money,  of  which 
he  had  hoarded  up  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
pomidB,  oepuil  to  eighteen  millions  of  our  present  money, 
wMcAl  he  kept  carefully  locked  up  in  chests  at  his  palace  near 
Bichmond,  besides  a  vast  amount  in  jewels.  Being  very 
bad  in  the  spring  of  1507,  he  distributed  alms  to  the  poor, 
and  discharged  all  the  prisoners  in  London  who  were 
confined  for  fees  or  debts  of  less  than  forty  shillings. 

But  nothing  shows  more  curiously  how  such  long- 
practised  criminals  juggle  with  their  own  souls  than  his 
behaviour  regarding  Dudley  and  Empson,  the  instruments 
of  his  perpetual  robberies  of  the  people.  When  the  sick- 
ness was  strong  upon  him  he  ordered  them  to  cease  iheir 
villainies  *,  as  he  got  worse  he  commanded  them  even  to 
make  restitution  to  those  they  had  pillaged  and  imprisoned ; 
but  as  he  grew  better  again,  he  instructed  them  that  it  was 
only  necessary  to  recompense  such  as  had  not  been  dealt 
with  according  to  the  regular  forms  of  law — so  that,  as 
these  vultures  generally  tore  their  victims  in  a  legal 
fashion,  and  as  they  themselves  were  made  the  judges  of 
the  necessary  restitution,  very  little  was  done.  The  terrors 
of  death,  however,  drew  nearer ;  and  the  struggles  of  the 
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wretched  man  clinging  to  the  earth  and  to  his  useless 
gold,  and  recoiling  from  the  pains  of  purgatory,  if  not  of 
something  woroc,  appear  in  a  vivid  manner  in  his  will,    • 

This  singular  docuinent%is  signed  at  Richmond  on  the 
laat  day  of  March »  1  jOO,  just  three  weeks  before  his  death. 
In  this  bo  directs  Ins  executors  to  cause  two  thousand 
masses  to  be  satd  for  his  soul  within  a  month  after  his 
decease^  at  the  rate  of  blxpcnce  a  piece.  He  orders  thenr, 
&Ieo,  to  dUtrlbuto  two  thousand  pounds  to  prisoners  and 
poor  people,  on  oonditlon  that  they  also  pray  for  his  soul 
by  name— for  e  Fen  in  death  Henry  Tudor  must  have  his 
quid  pro  quo.  "  And  in  this  partie,"  he  says,  "  we  hertily 
desire  our  executores  to  thinke  and  considero  how  neces- 


fourth  of  his  reign.  With  all  the  vices  of  his  character  ho 
was  fortunate  as  a  monarch,  and  by  his  very  mean  and 
parsimonious  nature,  b^efited  the  nation.  In  pa^oing 
judgment  upon  him  it  is  necessary  to'  separate  our  estimate 
of  the  monarch  .f^om  that  of  the  man.  As  a  man  he  was 
e^Bentially.  a  mean  o^efr  as  a  monarch  he  had  nothing 
great  and  magnanimopfl  about  him }  but  he  appeared  in 
times  when  repose  wa^^ssenti^y  neoessaej  to  tbe  nation, 
and  he  gave  it  that,  because  he  coidd  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
spend  his  money  in  war.  Thus  his  sordidneeSf  wluch  was 
otherwise  contemptible,  becapie  a  sort  of  virtue,  as  it  seoared 
the  realm  from  foreign  schemes  and  carnage,  which  would 
farther  have  exhausted  it.    He  plundered  his  subjects  by 


The  Port  of  Weymoath.    (See  page  111.) 


sarie,  behoofful,  and  how  profitaHe  it  is  to  dede  folks  to 
be  praied  for.**  He  had  some  time  before  made  formal 
contracts  with  the  clergy  of  all  the  cathedrals,  conventual 
and  collegiate  churches  in  the  kingdom,  to  say  a  certain 
number  of  masses  and  prayers,  for  certain  sums  of  money, 
and  he  now  granted  them  by  his  will  fresh  sums  to  engage 
them  to  say  their  masses  with  increased  fervency,  and  their 
prayers  with  greater  zeal.  Such  are  the  confessions  which 
Death,  the  great  master,  forces  even  from  the  bosoms  of 
kings,  which  have  been  wrapt  in  the  splendoar  of  gold 
tissue  and  the  softness  of  ermine,  and  have  looked  to  the 
simple  spectator  so  fair  and  so  serene. 

Henry  VII.  died  at  his  palace  of  Richmond  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1 509,  in  the  fif^-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty- 


his  commissioners,  but  iney  were  not  dragged  so  often  to 
the  battle-field,  nor  had  their  harvests  trodden  down  and 
their  houses  burnt  by  contending  parties.  The  peace 
which  he  gave  them  was  salutary,  though  it  might  be  igno- 
minious ;  and  Henry  had  this  virtue  for  a  monmreh— be 
was  a  man  of  business.  He  attended  to  his  own  aAirS  ; 
and  while  he  locked  his  motives  and  his  plans  invioIabW  in 
bis  own  breast,  he  set  his  ministers  and  subordumt^s  WSJi* 
work,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  done.  Though  he  wai«ol 
wide  in  his  mental  horison,  and  was  utterly  hicapable  ^\ 
truly  great  design,  he  pondered  well  what  he  meant  to  do, 
and  did  it  so  completely,  that  that  grovelling  cmmitig  of 
his  was  lauded  by  his  cotemporaries  as  profound  wisdom, 
and  they  called  him  the  Solomon  of^^tbe  age.  Bpt  then  it 
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was  an  age  unexampled  in  a  race  of  unprincipled  and  per- 
fidious princes.  Louis  of  Prance,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the 
pope  Alexander  YI.,  his  detestable  son,  Oeassr  Bo^a,  and 
our  Henry,  haye  been  ire&  said  *'  to  hare  aoted  in  blood 
and  treachery  all  that  MaAtaTtlU  afterwards  wrote/' 

Timre  is  one  measure  for  whidi  Henry  has  received  a 
degree  of  admiratkm  which  is  aot  his  due,  that  is,  for  put- 
ting deim  the  power  of  te  great  barons,  who  disturbed 
and  otkdaBgered  bolii  tiie  tiirone  and  the  nation.  That  was 
not  Henry's  work,  it  was  their  own.  They  were  extinguished 
by  a  prooess  whkh  has  since  been  known  as  the  feat  of  the 
Kilkenny  eats— 'tiiey  exterminated  each  other  in  the  oivil 
wars.  But  Heoiy  hairing  them  down,  had  the  just  merit 
of  keeping  them  tiiere.  He  had  not  the  fatal  vanity  of  sur- 
rounding his  throne  with  a  fresh  creation  of  the  dangerous 
oaste,  and  thou^he  seemed  thereby  to  unduly  strengthen 
the  crown,  he  eventually  strengthened  the  people,  for,  un- 
harassed  by  the  perpetual  squabbles  and  demands  of  the 
feudal  barons,  the  people  from  this  period  macte  ri^iid  pro- 
gress, so  that  in  little  more  than  another  century  they 
began  to  speak  wenderfol  things  to  their  governors.  At 
the  aooession  of  Henry  there  were  only  left  tw^ity-seven 
temporal  peers  in  England. 

In  estima^g  the  man  we  cannot  do  it  more  josUy  than 
in  the  wimt^  of  the  histerian  Henry :— "  The  great  defects 
of  the  charaicter  ef  this  prince  proceeded  not  from  tiie  weak- 
ness of  his  head,  but  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  which  was 
exceedin^y  selfish  and  unfeding ;  little  susoe^ble  of  the 
impremions  of  leve,  friendship,  pity,  or  any  generous 
benevolent  affsction.  He  was  an  unkind  husband  to  an 
amiable  consort ;  never  had  a  friend,  and  seldom  forgave 
an  enemy.  As  a  son,  he  treated  his  venerable  mother  with 
formal  reject,  but  allowed  her  no  influence ;  as  a  fisther, 
he  was  oarefol,  but  not  affecAioaate ;  as  a  master,  he  was 
far  from  being  generous.  An  inordinate  love  of  aumey, 
and  an  uar^nting  hatred  to  the  house  of  To^  wwe  fan 
ruliog  passioos,  and  the  ohief  source  of  aH  his  vioes  and 
troubles/' 

By  his  WMt  of  enterprise  and  his  dread  of  eiqMBse,  he 
missed  tiie  iforjof  sending  Oolombns  on  his  gnmd  voyage 
of  disoovwy,  which  revealed  the  New  WovkL  Warn  out 
by  his  nei^bot  aad  repulse  at  the  court  of  Spdn,  CMomfous 
sent  his  btolfaer  Bartholomew  to  London  to  eifdam  to 
Heniy  his  views,  and  to  pray  his  co-operatioau  Bat  while 
Henry  heritsted,  though  he  was  greatly  ezoited  bj  the 
proposal,  FMinand  and  Isabella  took  up  the  oaase,  and 
Spain  wen  the  fame  of  &at  incabnlabllf  evvntftd  enter- 
prise. Boosed,  however,  by  Cohntbas*s  sneoess,  Henry 
sent  out  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1496,  who  diseoveted  the 
mainlnpd  of  America  and  the  island  of  Kewfmmdtaid. 
As  Henry,  ttierefore,  departed  from  the  world,  it  was 
widening  its  horison  beyond  i^  former  ei^erieDoe,  Dts* 
oovery  was  on  the  eve  of  giving  it  new  and  immense 
regions,  the  progress  of  inquiry  was  pr^aring  a  new 
birth  in  rel^pon,  and  eommeroe,  art,  scie&oe,  government, 
literature*  aad  dvilisatum  were  beginning  a  new  career, 
which,  marvellous  as  it  has  already  proved,  i^>pear8  yet 
more  marvellous  in  its  promises  of  the  boundless  future. 

Amongstithe  merits  of  Heniy  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  imenterprismg  as  he  vras  by  nature,  he  yet  promoted 
the  enterprise  of  discovery,  and  expended  £14,000,  at  that 
time  a  great  sum,  in  building  a  ship  called  the  Great  Harry, 
which  may  properly  be  termed  the  first  ship  of  a  distinc- 


tive English  navy,  for  before,  our  monarchs  generally  bor. 
rowed  vessels  froth  the  merchants. 

Henry  left  ihne  duldren,  his  son  and  suoeessoT  Hearj, 
and  two  daughters,  Margaret,  married  to  James  lY.  of 
Scotland,  and  Mary,  afterwards  married  to  Louis  XII.  of 
France. 

CHAPTBE  VI. 

RXiaN  OF  HENRT  THE  EIGHTH. 
Aiiq>icfoiii  Oymins  ot  Honnr's  Reign— His  Marriage  with  the  Prtoceas 
Catherine-^Paaiahment  of  Dadley  and  Bmpton— Wolaef  tppwn  at 
Ooui— State  of  the  Ooatiaent— Henry  drawn  in  to  meddle  la  the 
AiCAire  of  the  Continental  Prinees-.  Instigated  bj  the  Pope  and 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  against  France— Leagae  of  Cambraj— Wtr  with 
France— The  BagUsh  made  the  Tools  of  Ferdinand  in  the  SpuiUh 
Campalgn-flenry's  Campaign  in  Franee-Battl«  of  the  Span-War 
with  Scotland— Floddea  Field. 

No  prinoe  oyer  ascended  a  throne  under  more  anspkioas 
circumstances  than  Henry  VIIL       While  his  father  had 
strengthened  the  throne,  he  had  made  himself  extremely 
unpopular.    The  longer  he  lived  the  more  the  selfish  raean- 
nees  and  the  ararice  of  his  character  had  become  eon- 
spicuous,   and  excited  the  disgust  of  his  subjects.     His 
insatiable  robberies  of  the  wealthy  by  the  instrumeDtality 
of  Dudley  and  Bmpson  made  him  as  much  hated  as  he  was 
despised.    But  at  the  same  time  he  had  wonderfully  con- 
solidated the  thr(me  by  the  union  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  by  cultivating  peace,  and  by  hoardtng  up 
An  inunei^e  treasure.    He  died  the  meanest  and  the  nobest 
prince  in  Ohristendom.    Besides  the  money  he  had  laid  up, 
he  had  improved  the  landed  revenues  of  the  crown  by  the 
attainders  and  forfeitures  of  the  Yorkist  -nobility.    To  his 
son  Henry  VIII.,  theee  circumstances  at  once  pr«s«ted 
a  platform  of  vast  power  from  which  to  start  on  his  rojal 
oareer,  and  a  meet  advantageous  £h1  to  his  own  character. 
Henry  vras  young,  handsome,  aooomplished,  and  gaj. 
He  was  in  mai^  respeots  the  voy  o|»posite  of  his  fUber, 
and  tiie  pe<^  always  give  to  a  young  {nnnoe  every  vfftue 
under  the  son.  Aooordingly ,  Henry,  who  was  only  eigfatseut 
was  regarded  as  a  fine,  buxom  young  fellow;  frank,  affable, 
generous,  capable  of  everything,  and  disposed  to  tiie  best. 
1^  people  flattered  themselves  that  they  bad  got  ani^er 
prince  Hal,  who,  though  notoriously  addioted  to  pleasare, 
had  in  him  all  the  elements  of  a  great,  pepidv,  an^ 
^oriouB  kmg«     The  jeakMuy  of  hie  MlMr,  as  a  the 
ease  of  pnnoe  Hal,  had  kept  him  haok  from  the  exer- 
cise of  any  affiurs  of  state,  or  of  pepular  idtamcQ; 
he  had,  therefore,  had  the  more  time  to  devote  to  hii  ^^' 
cation,  and  report  gave  Urn  credit  for  no  ordinary  ao<p|re- 
imnts.    The  very  ardour  and  vehemence  of  his  diqwsiiion, 
which  afterwards  developed  themselves  mto  such  temblc 
vieittioe  aad  sanguinary  brutality  of  obaraoter,  vr«re  u  jet 
regarded  on^  as  tin  wanaUi  of   yoirth,  indicative  of 
generosity    and  independenoe,   the    promises   of  many 
prinoely  virtues ;  and  for  a  tune  all  the  measuies  of  the  young 
king  corroborated  such  prognostics  of  good.    His  griBd- 
mother,  the  countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  was  luglilj 
esteemed  for  her  virtue  and  prudence,  and  Henry  appaarcd 
quite  diiqMwed  to  be  guided  by  her  safs  espsnence  in  the 
conduot  of  tiie  national  affoirs.  ^  her  advice  he  oontiBiied 
in  his  council  ike  men  who  had  been  the  oounsdlors  of  his 
father.    Warham,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  lord  Herbert,  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  Sir  Edward 
Poynings,  Sir  Henry  Marn^,  Sir  Thomas  Daroy,  and  Sir 
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Henry  Wyatt,  flurrounded  his  oouneil-board,  and  occupied 
the  chief  offices  of  the  state.  Bat  still  more  influential  w«re 
the  earl  of  Surrey  and  hiahop  Fox. 

Fox  was  grown  old,  and  undor  Henry  VII.  had  grown 
habitually  parsimonious.  He  therefore  attempted  to  keep 
a  tight  rein  on  the  young  monarch,  and  discouraged  all 
mere  schemes  of  pleasure  which  necessarily  brought 
expense.  But  the  old  prorerfo,  that  a  miser  is  sure  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  spendthrift,  was  not  likely  to  be  falsified  in 
Henry.  He  was  full  of  health,  youth,  yigour,  and  affluence. 
He  was  dispbaed  to  enjoy  all  the  gaieties  and  enjoyments 
which  a  brilliant  court,  and  the  resooroes  of  a  great 
kingdom,  spread  around  him,  and  in  this  tendency  he  found 
in  the  earl  of  Surrey  a  far  more  £»0]le  ooonseUor  than  in 
Fox.  He  saw  at  a  glance  the  real  character  of  Henry  : 
that  he  was  full  of  passion  and  impetuosity,  and  that  you 
might  just  as  well  attempt  to  chain  the  winds,  <x  dam  a 
mountain  torrent,  as  to  keep  him  quiet,  sober,  and  yirtuous. 
As  he  had  fallen  in  with  tiie  sordid,  sending  views  of  the 
old  Henry,  he  now,  as  an  adroit  courtier,  as  readily 
encouraged  the  young  man  to  sow  his  wild  oats.  Under 
his  fostering  hand,  and  followed  and  applauded  by  a  shoal 
of  other  courtiers,  who  hailed  with  aochunation  the  opening 
reign  of  pleasure,  Henry  soon  launched  forth  into  an  ocean 
of  gaieties  and  courtly  festinties  which  were  enough  to 
make  his  penurious  &ther  groan  in  his  grare.  Those  rows 
of  strong  and  capacious  iron  chests  in  the  palace  of  Bich- 
mond,  began  now  to  open  and  shut  qmckly,  and  the  riches  of 
the  first  of  the  Tudors  threatened  "to  make  themsdres 
wings  and  fly  away." 

One    scene  of  pleasure   and   pageantry  succeeded  .to 

another.     Henry  was  charged  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to 

the  crown  of  the  head  with  ambition.    He  was  burning  to 

distinguish  himself  a  hundred  ways.    He  was  proud  of  his 

own  person,  proud  of  his  abilities  for  all  purposes,  proud 

of  his    learning,  proud   of  his   aooomplkbment   in    all 

chiyalrous  practices,  proud  of  his  position  as  one  of  the 

greatest  monarehs  in  the  world.    He  had  therefore  tilts 

and  tournaments,  dances  and  carousals,  masquerades  and 

huntings,  in  all  which  he  was  determined  to  take  the  first 

plaoe.    To  joust  with  the  spear  at  the  tournament,  to  fight 

with  axes  at  the  barriers,  to  lead  the  chase,  and  bring  down 

his  stag,  all  the  ladies  and  the  courtiers  looking  on  in  real 

or  affected  wonder ;  to  figure  in  the  dance  or  the  mummery,  to 

sing  and  play  on  muedcal  instruments,  to  win  at  tennis  or 

at  chess,  were  so  many  modes  in  which  his  yanity  indulged 

itself.    Nor  did  he  8t<^  tiiere.    He  entered  the  lists  with  men 

of  learning,  of  science,  and  diTinity.    He  wrote  churdi 

music  which  was  sung  in  his  chapel,  and  songs  to  popular 

airs,  which  were  carolled  in  his  halte;  he  competed  in 

poetry  with  the  bri^test  spirits  of  his.  age,  and  we  have 

some  fragments  of  his  rerse  which  are  far  from  despicable. 

He  discussed  the  beauties  of  the  literature  of  Greece  and 

Borne  ¥dth  his  most  learned  men,  and  he  entered  eagerly 

into  the  religious  questions  of  the  age,  a  circumstance 

which  afterwards  led  to  the  most  remarkable  consequences. 

He  was  at  peace  with  all  tiie  world,  but  he  bdiered  that  he 

had  a  genius  for  war,  and  dreamed  erer  amid  these  frolics 

And  carousals  of  his  troripe  years  of  one  day  emulating  the 

glories  of  the  greatest  Edwards  and  Henrys. 

All  tills  made  deep  inroads  into  his  paternal  treasures, 
but  it  augmented  his  popularity,  and  he  vastly  extended 
that  by  bringing  to  justice  the  two  great  extortioners  of  the 


last  reign.  To  prepare  the  way  for  this,  he  appointed 
commissioners  to  hear  the  complaints  of  those  who  had 
suffered  from  the  grieyous  exactions  of  the  late  reign ;  but 
these  complaints  were  so  loud  and  so  uniyersal  that  he  was 
soon  convinced  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  lull 
restitution;  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  ^tpease  tiie 
injured  in  some  degree  by  punishing  the  injorers.  A, 
number  of  the  most  notorious  informers  were  therefore 
seized,  set  on  horses,  and  paraded  through  the  streets  of 
London,  on  the  6th  of  June,  with  their  faces  to  the  horses' 
tails.  That  done,  they  were  set  in  the  pillory,  and  left  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  people,  who  so  maltreated  them  tiiat 
they  all  died  soon  after  in  prison.  The  fate  of  the  two 
main  instrameats  of  populiur  oppression  was  suspended  by 
the  coronation,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month*  « 

Henry  had  been  married  to  Catherine  of  Arragon  on  the 
3rd  of  the  month  at  Greenwich.  Whatever  pretences 
^enry  made  in  after  years  of  his  scruples  about  this  mar- 
riage— Oatherine  having  been  the  wife  of  his  elder  brother,, 
prince  Arthur, — ^he  seems  to  have  Mt  or  expressed 
none  now.  Ardibishop  Warham  had  protested  against  it 
on  that  ground  in  Henry  YII.'s  time ;  but  though  the 
princess  was  eight  years  older  than  himself,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Henry  was  now  anxious  for  the 
match.  Catherine  was  at  this  time  very  agreeable  in 
person,  and  was  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  her 
disposition  and  the  spotiess  purity  and  modesty  of  her  life. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns 
of  Europe;  and  the  alliance  of  Spain  was  held  to  be 
essentially  desirable  to  counteract  the  power  of  France* 
Besictos  this,  the  princess  had  a  large  doww ,  which  must 
be  restored  if  riie  were  allowed  to  return  home.  The  miyoritf 
of  his  council,  therefore,  lealously  c<mouired  with  him  in 
his  wish  to  complete  this  marriage ;  and  his  grandmother, 
the  sagacious  countess  of  Itichmond,  was  one  of  its  warmest 
advocates.  "  Iliere  were  few  women,'*  says  lord  Herbert, 
"  who  could  compete  with  queen  Catherine  when  in  her 
prime ; "  and  Henry  himself,  writing  to  her  father  a  short 
time  aftw  the  marriage,  sufficientiy  expresses  his  satisfaction 
at  the  union  :-*"  As  regards  that  sincere  love  which  we  have 
to  the  most  serene  queen,  our  consort,  her  eminent  virtues 
daily  more  shine  forth,  blossom,  and  increase  so  much,  that 
if  we  were  still  firee  her  would  we  yet  choose  for  our  wife 
before  all  others."  The  conduct  of  Henry  for  many  years, 
indeed,  bore  out  this  professi<m. 

The  coronation  was  o<mducted  with  great  splendour ;  but 
the  rejoicings  for  it  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the 
countess  of  Bichmond,  which  took  place  on  the  29th  of 
June,  only  five  days  afterwards.  Whilst  the  people  were 
in  high  good  humour  with  these  galas,  the  court  proceeded 
to  the  trials  of  Dudley  and  Bmpson.  If  they  had  been 
fitiriy  tried  and  condemned  for  their  long  career  of  villainy 
and  extortion,  nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfactory 
to  the  public.  But  these  two  men  were  lawyers,  and  thej 
were  no  sooner  brought  into  court  than  they  confounded 
their  judges  by  the^force  of  the  plea  they  set  up.  To  con* 
demn  them,  they  must  still  more  condemn  the  king's  late 
father ;  for  they  were  prepared  to  prove  the#tttorious  fact 
that  th^  had  only  been  his  obedient  instruments ;  and  that 
whatever  they  had  done,  tiiey  had  done  at  his  express 
command,  and  for  his  benefit.  He  was  the  man  who  had 
received  the  gross  amount  ^^  [5|j«tj|^^*K^**^^  ^'^°*  *^® 
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groaning  people.  With  the  caution  of  astute  men,  who 
knew  they  were  engaged  in  a  hazardous  business,  they  had 
taken  care  to  preserve  all  the  orders  and  warrants  of  the 
king  for  theb  transactions. 

Empson,  who  was  as  plausible  as  he  was  daring  and 
impudent,  was  no  sooner  put  on  his  defence  before  the 
council  than  he  produced  his  guarantees  and  vouchers, 
•and  threw  the  whole  burden  of  the  guilt  on  the  late 
monarch.  "  The  crime,"  he  then  said,  ••  for  which  we  are 
accused,  and  for  which  we  are  to  be  tried,  is  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary nature.  Others  are  arraigned  for  violating 
the  laws,  but  we  are  to  be  condemned  for  putting  them  in 
•oxecution,  though  our  offices  made  it  imperative  upon  us, 
und  we  were  bound  by  the  express  commands  of  the 
sovereign,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  law  is  committed 
by  the  constitution.  •If  we  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
clamours  of  those  whom  our  duty  has  obliged  us  to  punish, 
I  entreat  that  the  cause  of  our  suffering  may  be  kept  a 
profound  secret;  for,  otherwise,  if  it  become  known  in 
foreign  countries,  it  will  be  concluded  that  all  law  and 
government  are  at  an  end  in  England." 

The  matter  was  so  palpable,  that  the  council  having  re- 
manded the  prisoners,  concluded  to  shift  the  ground  of 
accusation,  and  to  try  them  on  a  charge  of  which  they 
were  as  innocent  as  they  were  really  guilty  on  the  true 
ground  of  accusation.  They  were  now  indicted  for  high 
treason,  and  it  was  alleged  that  they  had  in  March  last, 
when  the  late  king  lay  on  his  death-bed,  summoned  their 
friends  to  be  ready  in  arms  to  march  to  London,  and  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  young  king,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  through  that  means  their  unrighteous  rule,  or 
of  putting  him  to  death.  On  so  flimsy  and  improbable  a 
ground  were  these  two  arch -knaves  accused,  and  witnesses 
were  in  readiness  to  swear  all  this.  Dudley  was  tried  at 
Quildhall,  in  London,  on  the  16th  of  July ;  and  Empson  at 
Northampton,  on  the  1st  of  October.  Both  were  found 
guilty  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  they  lay  for 
upwards  of  ten  months,  and  then  were  beheaded  on  the 
Idth  of  August,  1510.  Though  they  were  not  condemned 
for  the  crimes  they  had  really  done,  it  was  enough  for  the 
people  that  they  were  punished  for  them.  It  was  on  that 
account  and  no  other  that  they  died. 

To  moke  the  satisfaction  complete,  Henry  summoned  a 
parliament,  in  which  the  chief  topic  was  the  prevention  in 
future  of  such  abominable  exactions,  and  the  obsolete  penal 
statutes  on  which  these  men  had  acted  were  formally 
repealed.  The  whole  number  of  temporal  peers  who  were 
summoned  to  this  parliament  was  only  tbirty-six-^ne 
duke,  one  marquis,  eight  earls,  and  twenty-six  barons. 

Henry  was  now  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  At  home 
and  abroad,  so  far  as  he  was  ooncemed,  all  was  tranquillity. 
No  English  monarch  had  ever  been  more  popular,  power- 
ful, and  prosperous.  Nothing  oould  show  more  tiie  advance 
which  England  had  made  of  late  in  strength  and  importance 
than  the  deference  paid  to  Henry  by  the  greatest  princes  on 
the  continent,  and  their  anxiety  to  cultivate  his  alliance. 
The  balance  of  power  in  Europe  appeared  more  amply 
established  than  at  any  former  period.  England  had  freed 
herself  of  he#  intestine  divisions,  and  stood  compact  and 
vigorous  from  united  political  power  and  the  active  spirit  of 
commerce.  The  people  were  thriving ;  the  crown,  owing 
to  the  cares  of  Henry  VII.,  was  rich.  Spain  had  united  i 
its  several  provinces  into  one  potent  state,  which  was  ruled  I 


by  the  crafty  but  able  Ferdinand.  France  had  done  tbe 
same  work  of  consolidation  under  Louis  XII.,  by  his 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  the  incorporation  of 
her  duchy.  Maximilian,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  with 
his  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria,  possessed  the  weight 
given  him  by  his  imperial  office  over  all  Germany,  and  his 
son  Oharles,  heir  at  once  of  Austria,  Spain,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, was  at  this  time  the  ruler  of  Burgundy  and  the 
Netherlands,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  aunt,  Margaret 
of  Savoy,  a  princess  of  high  character  for  sense  and  virtue. 
Henry  had  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  renewing  the 
treaties  made  by  his  father  with  all  these  princes,  and 
with  Scotland;  and  declared  that  he  was  resolved  to  mam- 
tain  peace  with  them,  and  to  cultivate  the  interests  of  his 
subjects  at  home. 

How  great  and  glorious  a  monarch  would  he  have  been 
had  he  possessed  the  wisdom  to  persist  in  this  idea !  By 
holding  himself  free  from  any  partisanship  on  the  conti- 
nent, he  was  in  a  position  to  act  as  arbiter  betwixt  his  con- 
tending neighbours,  and  might  have  assumed  a  more  in- 
fluential and  beneficent  position  than  any  other  prince,— a 
position  as  illustrious  to  himself  as  advantageous  to  his 
country.  But  Henry,  though  for  some  years' he  was  lead- 
ing a  life  of  pleasure  and  gaiety  at  home,  was  charged  with 
every  egotistic  principle  which  disturbs  the  rest  of 
princes  and  nations.  His  personal  r'anity  was  enormoos. 
In  all  the  endless  series  of  revelries^  pageants,  balls,  and 
maskings  which  filled  the  court  for  a  couple  of  years,  he 
was  the  great  object  of  attraction:  tliey  were  his  accom- 
plishments which  were  to  be  displayed.  The  queen  and 
her  ladies,  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  the  distingoished 
nobility,  were  often  called  upon  to  witness  his  feats  of  arms, 
his  contests  at  the  barriers  with  the  battle-axe,  or  the  two- 
handed  sword ;  and  he  was  proclaimed  invincible  on  each 
occasions— for  who  would  presume  to  defeat  the  k'wg  P  It 
was  soon  suggested  by  his  flatterers  tb.at  the  same  prowess 
carried  into  a  more  glorious  field  wou.ld  speedily  renew  all 
the  renown  of  Cre9y  and  Azincourt.  The  delicious  poison 
of  adulation  fell  sweetly  on  the  proud  mind  of  Henry ;  and 
by  the  acts  of  those  whose  interests  wore  to  fish  in  troubled 
waters,  he  was  soon  involved  in  a  long  career  of  wars  and 
continental  entanglements.  The  life  of  Henry  may  indeed 
be  divided  into  three  eras— the  first  and  shortest,  that  of 
mere  pleasure  and  vanity ;  the  second,  of  martial  contest; 
and  Uie  third,  a  dark  and  ever-deepening  descent  into 
tyranny  and  bloodshed,  in  which  he  was  busily  at  work 
deposing  and  decapitating  queens  and  ministers.  In  ^ 
youth,  like  a  tiger  not  yet  fully  grovm,  he  was  sportive  bat 
rather  dangerous ;  in  his  manhood,  like  the  tiger  having 
tasted  blood,  he  was  become  terrible,  for  his  playfidness 
had  disappeared ;  and  in  his  age,  having  long  accustomed 
himself  to  strike  down  and  devour  all  that  approached  him. 
he  was  vindiotive,  ferocious,  and  sanguinary  beyond  all 
example. 

The  first  means  of  exciting  him  to  mingle  in  the  distrao- 
tion  of  the  oontinent  were  found  in  tbe  fact  that  Louis  XIL 
of  France  was  reluctant  to  continue  the  annual  payment 
of  eighty  thousand  pounds  which  he  made  to  his  father. 
Henry  had  made  a  considerable  vacuum  in  the  treasury 
chests  of  his  father,  and  was  not  willing  to  forego  this  con- 
venient subsidy.  There  were  those  on  the  watch  ready  to 
stimulate  him  to  hostile  action.  Pope  Julius  II..  ^^ 
Ferdmand  af  Spain,  hf^  Uieir  ^yp  reascms  for  fomenting 
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ill-will  bctwixi  Louis  of  Pranoe  Mid  Henry.  Louis  had 
added  Milan,  and  part  of  the  north  of  Italy,  to  the  French 
crown.  Ferdinand  had  beoome  pofweesed  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  first,  by  aiding  the  French  in  conquering  them,  and 
then  by  driving  out  the  Freneh.  Pope  Julius  was  equally 
arerse  to  the  presMMe  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  in 
Italy,  but  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  jealous  of  the  spread- 
ing power  of  Venice,  and  therefore  concealed  his  ultimate 
designs  against  France  and  Spain,  so  that  he  might  engage 
'  Louis  and  Ferdinand  to  aid  him  in  humbling  Venice.  For 
this  purpose  he  engaged  Louis,  Ferdinand,  and  Maximilian 
of  Austria  to  enter  into  a  league  at  Oambray,  as  early  as 
December,  1508,  by  which  they  engaged  to  aMist  him  in 
regaining  the  dominions  of  the  church  from  the  Venetians. 
Ilenry,  who  had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  was  induced,  in 
course  of  time,  to  add  his  name  to  this  league,  as  a  faithful 
son  of  the  church. 

No  sooner  had  JuKns  driven  back  the  Venetians,  and 
reduced  them  to  seek  for  peace,  than  he  found  occasion  to 
quarrel  with  the  French,  and  a  new  league  was  formed  to 
protect  the  pope  from  what  he  termed  the  ambitious  designs 
of  the  French,  into  which  Ferdinand,  Maximilian,  and 
Henry  entered.  Louis  XII.,  seeing  this  powerM  alliance 
arrayed  against  him,  determined  te  carry  a  war  of  another 
nature  into  the  camp  of  the  militant  pope  Julius.  He 
induced  a  number  ef  the  cardinals  to  dedare  against  the 
violence  and  aggressive  spirit  of  the  pontiff,  as  totally 
unbecoming  his  sacred  character.  But  Julius,  who,  though 
now  old,  had  all  the  resolution  and  the  ambition  of  youth, 
8ct  this  Fchismatio  conclave  at  defiance.  He  declared  Pisa, 
where  the  opposing  cardinals  had  summoned  a  oooncil,  and 
every  other  place  to  which  they  transferrtd  themselves, 
under  an  interdict.  He  excommunicated  all  oardinals  and 
prelates  who  should  attend  any  such  council,  and  not  only 
they,  but  any  temporal  prince  or  chief  who  should  receive, 
shelter,  or  countenance  them. 

At  the  some  time  that  Julius  launched  his  thunders  thus 
liberally  at  his  disobedient  cardinals,  he  made  every  court 
in  Europe  ring  with  his  outcries  agiunst  the  perfidy  and 
lawless  ambition  of  Louis,  who  not  content  with  seizing  on 
Milan,  he  now  asserted,  was  striving  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  domaina  of  the  holy  mother  church.  Henry 
was  prompt  in  responding  to  this  appeal.  He  regarded  the 
claims  of  the  church  as  sacred  and  binding  on  all  Christian 
prmces ;  he  had  his  own  demands  on  Louis,  and  he  was 
naturally  disposed  to  coroperate  with  his  father-in-law, 
Ferdinand.  But  beyond  this  he  wae  greatiy  flattered  by 
the  politic  pope  declaring  him  '^the  head  of  the  Italian 
leagae  f*  and  assuring  him,  that  Louis  by  his  hostility  to 
the  church  having  forieited  the  titie  of  the  **  Most  Chris- 
tian King,'*  he  would  transfer  it  to  him. 

Henry  was  perfectly  intoxicated  by  tiiese  skilful  addresses 
to  his  vanity,  and  oondeseended  to  a  piece  of  deception 
which,  though  oflen  practised  by  potentates  and  statesmen, 
19  at  all  times  unworthy  of  any  Englishman;  he  joined 
the  kings  of  Scodand  and  Spain,  in  recommending  Louis  to 
make  peace  with  the  pope,  on  condition  tiiat  Bologna  should 
be  restored  to  the  ehurch,  the  council  of  cardinals  at  Pisa 
he  dissolved,  and  the  cause  of  Alphonso,  the  duke  of 
Fcrrara,  whose  territories  Julius,  the  fighting  pope,  had 
invaded,  should  be  referred  to  impartial  judges.  These 
propositions  on  the  part  of  Henry  were  made  by  Young  the 
English  ambassador,  but  Louis,  on  his  part,  was  perfectly 


aware  at  this  very  time  that  Henry  was  not  only  in  alliance 
with  the  pope  and  Spain,  but  had  engaged  to  j<Mn  Ferdinand 
in  an  invasion  of  France  at  spring.  He  therefore  treated 
the  hollow  overture  with  just  oentempt. 

Henry  was  at  this  time  in  profound  peace  with  Louis. 
He  had  but  a  few  months  before  renewed  his  treaty  with 
him,  yet  he  was  at  the  very  time  that  he  sent  his  hypocri- 
tical proposal  of  arbitration,  diligently,  though  secretiy, 
preparing  for  war  with  him.  He  sent  a  commission  to^ 
gentiemen  in  each  county  on  June  20th,  1511,  to  array  and 
exercise  all  the  men-at-arms  and  archers  in  their  county, 
and  to  make  a  return  of  their  names,  and  the  quality  of 
thdr  arms,  before  the  1st  of  August. 

On  opening  his  plans  to  his  eouneil,  he  there  met  with 
strong  dissuasion  from  war  against  France,  and  on  very 
rational  grounds.  It  was  contended  that  '*the  natural 
situation  of  islands  seems  not  to  consort  with  conquests  on 
the^  continent.  If  we  vrill  enlarge  ourselves,  let  it  be  in  the 
way  for  which  Providence  hath  fitted  us,  which  is  by  sea.*^ 
Never  was  sounder  or  more  enlightened  council  given  to  an 
English  king.  Had  our  rulers  always  borne  this  in  mind,^ 
we  should  now  inherit  from  our  ancestors  a  larger  glory 
and  a  lesser  debt.  But  such  language  was  in  vain  addressed 
to  the  ears  of  Henry,  which  had  been  assiduously  tickled 
by  the  emissaries  of  pope  Julius  and  Ferdmand  the  Artful, 
who  assured  him  that  nothing  would  be  more  easy,  while 
they  attacked  France  in  other  quarters,  than  to  recover  all  the 
provinces  once  possessed  there.  He  hastened  to  form  a 
separate  treaty  with  his  cunnmg  father-in-law,  who  had 
his  own  scheme  in  it,  and  this  treaty  was  signed  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1511.  The  preamble  of  this  treaty  was 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  solemn  humbug  with  which  kings 
attempt  to  ramish  over  their  unprincipled  designs.  It  re- 
presented Louis  as  an  enemy  to  GK)d  and  religion,  a  cruel 
and  unrelenting  persecutor  of  the  church,  one  who  despised 
all  admonition,  and  had  rejected  the  generous  oifer  of  the 
pope  to  pardon  all  his  sins.  It  then  added,  that  *'  knowing 
how  detrimental  such  conduct  must  prove  to  the  catholic 
faith,  the  church  of  Gbd,  and  the  welfare  of  Christendom, 
they  had  thought  proper  to  agree  upon  the  following 
articles,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Almighty  Qod,  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  whole  triumphant  court  of 
heaven." 

And  what  was  this  piou4  scheme,  so  greatiy  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  of  all  heaven  ?  It  was  professedly  to  seize  on 
the  French  province  ef  Guienne,  in  which  Ferdinand 
promised  to  help  Henry,  but  in  reality,  to  seise  Navarre,  in 
which  Ferdinand  meant  Henry  to  help  him,  but  took  care 
2u>t  to  say  so.  The  eld  man,  long  practised  in  every  art  of 
royal  rascaldom,  vras  far  too  knovring  for  the  vain -glorious 
young  man  his  son-in-law* 

lyings  being  put  into  this  train,  Henry  sent  a  herald  to 
Louis  to  command  him  not  to  make  war  upon  the  pope,  whom 
he  styled  '*  the  father  of  all  OhristianB.**  Louis,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  all  that  was  going  on,  knew  that  pope 
Julius  was  as  much  a  soldier  and  a  politician  as  a  pope. 
He  was  the  most  busy,  scheming,  restiess,  Sjud  ambitious 
old  man  of  his  time.  He  not  only  made  war  on  his 
neighbours,  but  attended  the  field  in  person,  ^tchcd  the 
progress  of  sieges,  saw  his  attendants  fall  by  his  very  side, 
and  inspected  all  his  outposts  with  the  watchful  diligence 
of  a  prudent  general.  Louis  knew  that  he  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  these  leagues  against  him,  and  ^e*  only  smiled 
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at  Henry's  message.  This  herald  was  therefore  speedily 
followed  by  another,  demanding  the  sorrender  of  Anjou, 
Maine,  Normandy,  and  Guiennei  as  Henry's  lawful 
inheritance.  This,  of  course, 
was  tantamount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  the  formal 
declaration  only  awaited  the 
sanction  of  Henry  by  parlia- 
ment. Parliament  was  there- 
fore summoned  by  him  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1512,  and 
was  opened  by  Warham,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  with  a 
sermon,  the  extraordinary  test 
of  which  was  —  '*  Righteous- 
ness and  peace  have  kiascd 
each  other." 

On  this  peaceful  text,  the 
prelate  held  forth  for  an  hour 
and  a  half;  Stowe  says,  "to 
his  great  commendation  and 
the  singular  comfort  of  his 
hearers."  But  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  session,  this  note 
of  promised  tranquillity  was 
disturbed  by  the  chancellor 
producing  in  the  lords  an 
apostolic  brief,  charged  with 
the  most  grievous  complaints 
of  the  injuries  done  to  the 
pope  and  the  church  by  the 
king  of  France.  The  chan- 
cellor then  disclosed  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  real  cause 
for  the  summon^ig  of  this 
parliament;  and^a^ompanied 
by  the  treasurer  and  some 
other  members,  he  went  to 
the  commons  and .  made  this  same  statement.  ■  Henry 
now  found  a  very  different  reception  ^f  his  warlike  pur- 
poses to  what  he  had  done  in  the  council.    Both  houses 


Carious  Antique  Clock,  belonging  to  Henry  Till 


displayed  all  the  old  passion  for  war  with  France.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  taught  the 
folly  of  seeking  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  plunder  of  that 
country;  the  nation  was  yet 
resentful  of  the  loss  of  our 
possessions  there,  and  far 
from  comprehending  that  we 
were  much  better  without 
them;  that,  as  the  council 
had  wisely  suggested,  a  far 
more  superb  and  affluent  do- 
minion lay  for  us  in  the  ocean. 
Two-tenths  and  two-fifteenths 
were  cheerfully  granted  Hemy 
for  prosecuting  the  war,  and 
the  clergy  in  convocatioa 
voted  a  subsidy  of  £33.000. 

Thus  sealously  supported 
and  encouraged,  Henry  des- 
patched Clarenoeouz,  king- 
at-arms,  to  Louis,  wiUi  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  sent 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  men, 
chiefly  archers,  with  a  tnun 
of  artillery,  under  command 
of  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  to 
co-operate  with  the  Bpamards 
for  the  reduction  of  Gnienne. 
These  troops  embarked  it 
Southampton,  May  16th,  1512. 
and  soon  landed  safely  at 
Gujpuscoa,  whilst  the  fleet 
under  the  lord  admiral.  Sir 
Edward  Howard,  cruised 
during  the  summer  off  tiie 
coast.  With  the  English  army, 
besides  the  commander-in- 
chief,  the  marquis  of  Dorset, 
theiie  were. lord  Howard,  son  of  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
the  lord  Broke,  the  lord  Ferrers,  and  many  gentlemen 
of  Uie  noblest  families  of  England.    They  were  all  eager 
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to  be  led  against  Guienne,  the  avowed  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  Ferdinand  promised  them  a  speedy  union  of  his 
2^wn  forces.  Meantime  he  ordered  them  to  encamp  at 
Fontarabia,  near  the  month  of  the  Bidassoa.  Dorset 
proposed  at  once  to  cross  that  river  into  France,  and  to 
proceed  to  the  sie^  of  Bayonne  ;  but,  as  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient numbers  or  artillery  himself  to  attempt  a  regular 
investment  of  the  place,  he  was  compelled  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniah  army.  But  Ferdinand's  real  ohjeOt 
was  a  very  different  one  t  his  intention  was  not  te  secure 


quit  the  Spanish  frontiers  until  they  had  secured  the  nen- 
trality  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  also  lord  of  Bearne, 
on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  English  had  thus 
to  wait  while  Ferdinand  demanded  of  D*Albret  a  pledge  of 
strict  neutrality  during  the  present  war.  D'Albret  readily 
assented  to  this  ;  but  Ferdinand  then  demanded  security  for 
his  keeping  this  neutrality.  To  this  also  John  of  Navarro 
freely  acceded;  which  was  again  followed  by  a  demand 
&tm  Ferdinand,  that  this  security  should  oomust  of  the 
surrender  of  six  of  the  most  considerable  places  in  his 


/'^L 


\  i 


H«nry  Tilt 


Ouienne   for  ViM  dat>ed   8on-xn«1aw,   but  Kavarre  for 
himself. 

Navarre  was  a  aeparote  kingdom  in  (KMNieaBicm  of  John 
•d'Albret,  who  had  msnied  Mie  heiress,  the  Infanta 
Oatalina ;  and,  justly  suspicion*  of  the  covetous  intentions 
of  the  king  of  Spidn,  he  Mfri  Mug^t  to  fortify  himself 
against  it  by  a  secret  Umtif  vidUi-^e'  king  of  France. 
While,  therdbre,  Dorset  and  his  army  were  impatiently 
waitbg  for  tiie  Spanish  reuiforeements,  they  received  from 
Ferdinand  a  message  that  it  woold'not  be  safe  for  them  to 


dominions  into  the  hands  of  the  Spotuards,  and  of  his  son 
as  a  hosta^.'  7he  king  of  Navarre  was  compelled  to 
refuse  so  unreasonable  a  requisition,  and  therefore  Ferdi- 
nand, professing  to  believe  that  D*AU>ret  meant  to  out  off 
the  commnnioation  of  the  Spanish  army  with  Spain  if  it 
ventured  into  France,-  and  showing  that  he  had  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  secret  treaty  of  D'Albret  with  Louis,  imme- 
diately ordered  the  duke  of  Alva  to  invade  Navarre,  who 
soon  made  himself  master  of  the  smaller  towns  and  the 
open  country,  and  then  summoned,  to  theur  great  astonish- 
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ment,  the  EngliBh  to  maroh  into  Nayarre,  and  assist  him  to 
reduce  Pampeluna. 

Dorset  mow  peroeired  the  real  game  that  was  playing. 
HayiDgnoordurs^howeyer,  todo  anjthingbut  attack  GuieDne, 
he  positiyelj  refdsed  to  moye  a  foot  for  the  reduction  of 
Nayarre,  and  demanded  afresh  the  supplies  of  artillery  and 
horse  whioh  had  been  guaranteed  for  that  enterprise.  But 
Ferdinand  with  all  snayity  replied,  that  it  was  quite  out  of 
the  question  to  furnish  him  with  any  till  Nayarre  was  made 
secure ;  that  was  the  first  necessary  step,  and  that  effected* 
he  should  be  prepared  to  march  with  him  to  Bayonne,  Bor- 
deaux, and  to  the  conquest  of  all  Guienne. 

These  representations  only  increased  the  disgust  of  Dorset 
and  his  army ;  but  they  could  do  nothing  but  await  the 
eyent,  and  saw  themselyes  thus  most  adroitly  posted  by 
Ferdinand,  as  the  necessary  guard  of  his  position  agunst 
the  French,  whilst  he  accomplished  his  loug-deeired  acqui- 
sition of  Nayarre.  So  Alya  went  on  leisurely  reducing 
Pampeluna,  Ferdinand  still  calling  en  Dorset  to  acce- 
lerate the  business  by  marching  to  Ahra's  support. 

Thus  the  summer  was  passed  m  mnkoal  recriminations. 
The  English,  too  inconsiderable  in  foroe  to  attempt  the 
siege  of  Bayonne  alone,  lay  inactiye  in  their  camp,  cursing 
the  perfidy  of  their  treacherous  ally,  and  brooding  gloomily 
oyer  all  their  blasted  hopes  from  the  expedition.  Ill  supplied 
with  proyisions,  and  indulging  too  freely  in  the  fruits  and 
wines  of  the  country,  disease  rayaged  Uie  army,  as  ft  had 
done  that  of  the  Black  Prince  in  the  flame  ootmtry  and  the 
same  circumstances,  when  iuf^wting  Pedro  the  OrueL 
Dorset  repeatedly  demanded  transports  to  lead  \Mck  his 
perishing  army  to  Bnghmd ;  and  At  length,  when  Nayarre 
was  perfectly  seonred,  Ferdinand  offered  to  join  the  English 
and  march  with  them  into  Guienne.  This  Dorset  rejected ;  for 
be  found  that  the  real  design  was,  first  to  march  into 
Bearne,  the  king  of  Nayarre*s  hereditary  territory,  and 
whither  he  had  fled  on  the  fall  of  Pampeluna.  Dorset 
indignantly  repeated  his  demand  for  transports.  This  was 
at  length  granted ;  and,  scarcely  had  he  sailed,  when  orders 
reached  Spain  from  Henry,  in  consequence  of  Ferdinand's 
representations,  ftiat  the  army  should  remain  and  follow 
the  route  indicated  by  the  king  of  Spain. 

Ilcnry  did  not  yet  pereeiye  how  grossly  he  had  been 
deluded  by  his  loving  father-in-law,  who  had  only  used 
him  to  secure  a  kingdom  for  himMlf  most  eetential  to  the 
compactness  and  power  of  Spain ;  and  he  would  haye  been 
led  by  him  to  assist  in  his  still  eontemplated  aggressions. 
Meantime  Louis,  more  clearly  cognisant  of  the  game, 
marched  his  troops  into  Bearne,  and  lefl  them,  professedly 
for  his  ally,  whilst  the  remnant  of  the  English  army  reached 
home,  ^hom  of  all  its  anticipated  honours,  reduced  in 
numbers,  in  rags,  and  more  than  half  famished.  Henry 
was  ditiposed  to  charge  upon  Dorset  the  disasters  and  dis- 
appointments of  the  expedition,  but  the  officers  succeeded 
in  conyincing  him  that  they  oould  not  haye  done  differently, 
consistent  with  their  orders ;  but  the  time  was  yet  far  off 
when  the  yain-glorious  young  king  was  to  haye  his  eyes 
opened  to  the  selfish  deceptions  which  his  Maohiavelian 
father-in-law  was  practising  upon  him. 

At  sea,  the  fleet  under  Sir  Edward  Howard  had  not  been 
more  sococtfsfui  than  the  forces  on  land.  Sir  Edward 
harassed  the  coe#t8  of  Brittany  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  and  on  the  10th  of  August  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of 
thirtjF-mne  laii,  uttder  the  command  of  admiral  Primaogei. 


Sir  Charles  Brandon,  afterwards  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  bore 
down  upon  the  Cordelier,  of  Brest,  a  yessel  of  huge  bulk, 
and  carrying  nine  hundred  men,  Brandon's  yessel  was 
soon  dismasted,  and  fell  astern,  giying  place  to  the  Begent, 
the  largest  yessel  in  the  English  nayy,  a  ship  of  a  thousand 
tons.  The  Begent  was  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Kneyet, 
a  young  officer  of  a  daring  character.  He  continued  the 
contest  with  Primauget  for  more  than  an  hour,  when, 
another  ship  coming  to  his  aid,  Primauget  set  fire  to  the 
Cordelier,  the  flames  of  which,  soon  catching  the  Begent, 
which  lay  alongside  with  her  in  full  action,  both  yessels 
were  wrapt  in  fire,  amid  which  the  crews  continued  their 
desperate  fight  till  the  French  admiral's  ship  blew  up, 
destroying  with  it  the  Begent;  and  all  the  crews  went 
down,  with  the  commanders,  amid  the  horror  of  the 
speotators.  The  rest  of  the  French  fleet  then  escaped  into 
Brest,  and  Sir  Edward  Howard  made  a  yow  to  God  that  he 
would  nerer  see  the  king's  face  again  tiU  he  had  ayenged 
the  death  of  the  yaliant  Sir  Thomas  Kneyet. 

But  though  Henry  had  been  duped  by  the  wily  Ferdi- 
nand, and  had  suffered  greatly  at  sea,  his  efforts  had  in- 
flicted yery  serious  eyil  on  the  king  of  France.  The  menace 
of  his  dominions  in  the  south,  and  the  English  fleet  boyer- 
ing  upon  his  coasts,  had  preyented  him  sending  into  Italy  the 
necessary  force  to  insure  lasting  adyantage  there.  At  first 
his  generab  marched  forward  with  the  impetuosity  charac- 
teristic of  French  troops,  and  droye  the  armies  of  the  pope 
and  of  Fer£nand  before  them.  On  the  11th  of  April  they 
forced  tiw  entrenohad  oamp  under  the  walls  of  Bayenna, 
and  carried  that  city  hj  auBaoH.  It  was  a  splendid  but 
a  fatal  action.  The  general,  €hu9ton  de  Foix,  a  young 
nobleman  of  tiie  highest  brayery  and  genius,  foil,  and  with 
him  ten  thousand  of  bis  best  sddienu  La  Palice,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  canrnand,  sent  indent  deiqMitohes  to  Louis  for 
fresh  farasfl, and  whilst  awaiting  them  proceeded  to  oo re- 
plete the  snl^jeotion  of  the  rest  of  Bomagna.  But  Louis 
was  not  able  to  spwe  him  the  newassry  reinforcement, 
and  therefore  he  led  back  the  remains  of  his  yictorious 
army  to  Milan,  where  he  continned  to  maintain  himself— 
still  urging  the  absolute  neceseify  of  fresh  troops — till 
December.  But  no  faroes  arriyed;  the  Italians  rose  and 
harassed  him  on  all  sides ;  the  pope  engaged  a  body  of 
Swiss  to  march  down  upon  him  and,  therefore,  giying  up 
the  city  to  Maximilian  BfSorza,  the  son  of  the  late  dake, 
Palice  endeayoured  to  secure  his  retreat.  The  enemy 
pursued  him  with  renewed  fury,  and  coming  up  with  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ticino,  defeated  him  with  a  loss  of 
one-fourth  of  his  number.  Before  Christmas  Julius  had 
fulfilled  his  boast  that  he  would  driye  the  barbarians  beyond 
the  Alps.  He  had  done  it,  says  Muratori,  without  stofiplng 
a  moment  to  ask  himself  whether  this  was  the  precise 
function  of  the  chief  pastor  of  the  church. 

Louis,  conyinced  that  the  holy  league,  as  it  was  called, 
was  preying  too  strong  for  him,  employed  the  ensuing 
winter  in  deyising  means  to  break  it  up,  or  to  corrupt  some 
of  its  members.  Julius,  the  great  soul  of  the  lea;^ue,  died — 
a  grand  adyantage  to  Louis— in  February,  1513.  and  the 
new  pontiff,  Leo  X.,  who  was  cardinal  John  de  Medici*  thongh 
he  prosecuted  the  same  object  of  clearing  Italy  uf  the 
foreigner,  did  not  possess  the  same  belligerent  tempera- 
ment, but  a  far  higher,  than  his  predecessor.  Leo  luboored 
to  keep  the  league  together,  hut  at  the  same  time  he  wma 
hm'dy  engaged  in  f^^iBegj  fi^^the  aggraadit»emeut  of  hia 
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own  family,  and  especially  of  securing  to  it  the  soyereignty 
of  Florence.  In  pursoing  this  object,  Venice  felt  itself 
neglected  in  its  claims  of  support  against  the  emperor,  and 
went  over  to  the  alliance  with  France.  Yet  the  plan  of  a 
renewed  league  betwixt  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  England,  against  Louis,  which  had  long  been 
secretly  concocting  at  Mechlin,  was  signed  by  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries on  the  5th  of  April,  1513.  By  this  league  Leo 
engaged  to  invade  France  in  Proyence  or  Dauphiny,  and  to 
launch  all  the  thunders  of  the  church  at  Louis.  He  had  man- 
aged to  detach  the  emperor  from  the  French  king,  and  engaged 
him  to  attack  France  from  his  own  side,  but  not  in  Italy. 
To  enable  him  to  take  the  field  Henry  of  England  was  to 
advance  him  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  gold.  Fer- 
dinand engaged  to  inyade  Beame,  for  which  he  particularly 
yearned,  or  Languedoc  ;  Henry  to  attack  Normandy, 
Plcardy,  or  Guienne.  All  the  invading  armies  were  to  be 
strong  and  well  appointed,  and  none  of  the  confederates 
were  to  make  a  peace  without  the  consent  of  all  the  rest. 

Henry,  in  his  self-confident  ardour,  blinded  by  his 
vanity,  little  read  as  yet  in  the  wiles  and  selfish  cunning 
of  men,  was  delighted  with  this  accomplished  league.  To 
him  it  appeared  overwhelming,  and  Louis  of  France, 
encompassed  on  all  sides,  certain  of  utter  defeat,  and 
thus  as  oertdn  to  be  compelled  to  restore  all  the  rich 
provinces  which  his  fathers  had  wrested  from  England. 
But  little  did  he  dream  that  at  the  very  moment  he  was 
empowering  his  plenipotentiary  to  sign  this  league,  his 
Spanish  father-in-law  was  signing  another  with  Louis  him- 
self in  conjunction  with  James  of  Scotland  and  the  duke  of 
Gueldres.  By  this  Ferdinand  engaged  to  be  quiet  and  do 
Louis  no  harm.  In  fact,  none  of  the  parties  in  that  league 
meant  to  fight  at  all.  Theur  only  object  was  to  obtain  Henry's 
money,  or  to  derive  some  other  advantage  from  him,  and 
they  would  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  expending 
his  wealth  and  his  energies  in  the  war  on  France,  and  thus 
reducing  his  too  formidable  ascendan<7  in  Europe.  Ferdi- 
nand's intention  was  to  spend  the  summer  in  strengthening 
his  position  in  the  newly  acquired  kingdom  of  Navarre, 
and  Maximilian,  the  emperor,  having  got  the  subsidy  from 
Henry,  would  be  ready  to  reap  farther  benefits  whilst  he 
idly  amused  the  young  king  with  his  pretences  of  service. 
Henry  alone  was  all  on  fire  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of 
his  troops,  and  the  disasters  of  his  navy ;  to  win  martial 
renown,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  continental  possessions 
of  the  crown. 

The  war  commenced  first  at  sea.  Sir  Edward  Howard, 
burning  to  discharge  his  vow  by  taking  vengeance  for  the 
death  of  admiral  Knevet,  blockaded  the  harbour  of  Brest 
On  the  23rd  of  April  he  attempted  to  out  away  a  squadron 
of  six  galleys,  moored  in  the  bay  of  Oonqudt,  a  few  leagues 
from  Brest,  and  commanded  by  admiral  Prejeant,  or 
Prior-John.  With  two  galleys,  one  of  which  he  gave  into 
the  command  of  brd  Ferrers,  and  four  boats,  he  rowed  up 
to  the  admiral's  galley,  leaped  upon  its  deck,  and  was 
followed  by  one  Oarroi,  a  Spanish  cavalier,  and  sixteen 
Englishmen.  But  the  cable  which  bound  the  vessel  to 
that  of  Prejeant  being  cut,  his  ship  instead  of  lying  along- 
side, fen  astern,  and  left  him  unsupported.  He  was  forced 
overboard  with  all  his  gallant  followers,  by  the  pikes  of  an 
overwhelming  weight  of  the  enemy,  and  perished.  Sir 
Thomas  Cheney,  Sir  John  Wallop,  and  Sir  William 
Sidney,  seeing  the  danger  of  Sir  Edward  Howard,  pressed 


forward  to  his  rescue,  but  in  vain,  and  the  English  fleet, 
discouraged  by  the  loss  of  their  gallant  commander,  put 
back  to  port.  Prejeant  sailed  out  of  harbour  after  it,  and 
gave  chase,  but  failing  in  overtaking  it,  he  made  a 
descent  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  where  he  was  repulsed,  and 
lost  an  eye  by  the  shot  of  an  arrow.  Henry,  on  hearing 
the  unfortunate  affair  of  Brest,  appointed  lord  Thomas 
Howard  to  his  brother's  post,  and  bade  him  go  out  and 
avenge  his  death  ;  whereupon  the  French  fleet  again  made 
sail  for  Brest,  and  left  the  English  masters  of  the  channel. 

Whilst  these  events  were  occurring  at  sea,  Henry  himself 
was  endeavouring,  before  leaving  for  France,  to  secure  a 
treaty  with  James  of  Scotland,  that  he  might  have  no  fear 
of  a  dbturbanco  in  his  absence,  from  that  quarter.  Henry 
knew  that  James  had  various  causes  of  complaint.  The 
destruction  of  his  admiral.  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  by  the 
English  admirals,  lord  Howard  and  Sir  Edward  Howard, 
the  two  sons  of  the  brave  earl  of  Surrey,  whom  Henry  had 
treated  as  a  pirate,  was  a  bitter  memory  in  James's  breast. 
Henry  had,  moreover,  refused  to  deliver  the  jewels  which 
his  father  had  left  to  Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland,  Henry's 
own  sister,  and  for  which  James  had  made  repeated 
demands.  These  and  other  matters  made  James  IV. 
indisposed  to  friendly  relations  with  Henry,  whUe,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  flattered  and  courted  by  France.  Anne, 
the  French  queen,  sent  him  a  ring  from  her  own  finger, 
and  named  him  her  knight,  and  Louis  was  equally  prodigal 
of  his  presents. 

When,  therefore,  the  envoy  of  Henry,  Doctor  West,  dean 
of  Windsor,  was  despatched  to  Edinburgh  in  April,  to 
endeavour  to  accommodate  all  matters  of  difference,  he 
found  James  busy  putting  his  fleet  in  order,  and  West 
reported  that  there  was  "  one  mighty  great  ship,  which  was 
to  carry  more  ordnance  than  the  French  king  had  ever  had 
in  the  siege  of  any  town."  This  did  not  look  very  pacific, 
and  James  was  haughty  and  stiff,  though  he  declared  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  breaking  the  truce.  The  fact  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  James  was  actually  solicited  to  join  in  a 
treaty  with  France  and  Spain,  which  was  signed  secretly, 
about  the  same  time  that  the  famous  league  was  ratified  by 
Spain,  the  emperor,  and  the  pope  with  Henry.  Under  these 
ourcumstances  no  good  result  could  take  place,  though 
Henry,  in  his  anxiety  for  a  safe  peace  with  Scotland,  had 
given  one  commission  for  that  purpose  to  William  lord 
Oonyers  and  Sir  Bobeirt  Drury,  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
and  another  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  to  Bean  West. 
Oonvinced,  however,  that  argument  was  hopeless,  unless  he 
gave  up  his  sister's  jewels,  and  made  open  concessions 
which  his  pride  would  not  admit  of,  he  ordered  all  his 
towns  and  forts  on  the  Scottish  borders  to  be  put  into  a 
state  of  perfect  defence ;  and  appointed  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
the  ablest  general,  to  take  the  command  there,  desiring  htm 
to  array  all  the  fencible  men  in  Yorkshire  and  the  five 
other  northern  counties,  and  have  them  in  constant  readiness 
to  oppose  the  Scots. 

Whilst  ordering  these  arrangements  in  reference  to  Scot- 
land, Henry  all  the  time  had  been  actively  employed  in  his 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  France.  The  long  peace 
had  had  its  usual  effect  in  unfitting  the  English  for  military 
matters,  while  the  war  which  had  been  constantly  waging 
on  the  continent  had  rendered  those  nations  more  formidable 
and  expert.  There  was  a  great  change,  moreover,  in  the 
weapons  employed.      The  Swiss  and  the  Spaniards  had 
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greaUy  imprOTod  the  stabilii^  and  iaotios  of  their  infaDtry, 
which,  asmed  with  pike  and  sword,  was  often  more  than  a 
match  fer  the  heaTj-armed  oavaky  of  the  period.  Fire- 
arms had  grown  considerably  bto  use,  bat  the  cannon  was 
80  heanry  and  difficult  of  transport  and  of  quick  removal, 
and  the  hand-guns  were  so  clumsy,  that  they  could  not, 
after  all,  oompete  with  the  English  bow  in  practical  bands. 
Peace  HI  Snj^and,  howerer,  had  greatly  decayed  that  prac- 
tice, and  strenuous  exer^ns»  all  spring  and  early  summer, 
were  oUiged  to  be  made  to  reader  the  archers  equal  to 
those  who  had  done  saoh  wonders  in  France  aforetime. 

In  June,  however,  Henry  deemed  himself  fully  prepared 
to  cross  with  his  army  to  Calais.  Lord  Howard  was 
ordered  to  bring  his  fleet  into  the  channel,  to  cover  the 
passage,  and  on  the  6th  of  June,  1513,  the  vanguard  of  the 
army  passed  over,  undn  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  the  lords  Fitz- 
water,  Hastings,  Oobham,  and  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas.  A 
secimd  division  followed  on  the  16th,  under  lord  Herbert, 
the  chamberlain,  accompanied  by  the  earls  of  Northumber- 
land and  Kent ;  the  lords  Audley  and  Delawar,  with  Oarew, 
CursoB,  and  many  other  gentlemen.  Henry  himself  fol- 
lowed on  the  30th,  with  the  main  body  and  the  rear  of  the 
army.  The  whole  force  consisted  of  25,000  men,  the  majority 
of  which  consisted  of  the  old  victorious  arm  of  archers. 

Before  leaving  Dover,  to  which  place  the  queen  attended 
him,  Henry  appointed  her  regent  during  his  absence,  and 
constituted  archbishop  Warham  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovel  her 
chief  counsellors  and  ministers.  On  the  plea  of  leaving  no 
cause  of  disturbance  behind  him  to  trouble  her  mi^ty,  he 
out  off  the  head  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  The  reader  will 
remember  the  art  by  which  Henry  YII.  inveigled  this 
nobleman  into  his  hands  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  arch- 
duke Philip,  on  the  assurance  that  he  would  not  take  his 
life.  We  have  related  that  Henry  VII.,  however,  on  his 
death-bed,  Idt  an  order  that  his  son  should  put  him  to 
death.  The  earl  had  remained  till  now  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  and  Henry  had  been  fatally  reminded  of  him  and  of 
his  father's  dying  injunction  by  Ihe  imprudence  of  Richard 
de  la  Pole,  the  brother  of  Suffolk,  who  had  not  only 
attempted  to  revive  the  York  faction,  but  had  taken  a  high 
command  in  the  French  army. 

Henry  himself,  instead  of  crossing  direct  to  Oalais,  ran 
down  the  coast  as  far  as  Bologne,  ^ng  continually  his 
artillery  to  terrify  the  French,  and  then  returning  entered 
Oalais  amid  a  tremendous  uproar  of  cannon  from  ships  and 
batteries,  aonoanoing  rather  prematurely  that  aaother 
English  monarch  was  come  to  conquer  France.  In  order 
to  this  eonquest,  however,  he  found  none  of  his 
allies  fulfilling  their  agreements,  except  the  Swiss,  who, 
always  alive  at  tiie  touch  of  numey,  and  having  fingered 
that  of  Henry,  were  in  full  descent  on  the  south  of  France, 
elated,  moreover,  with  their  victory  over  the  French  in  the 
last  Italian  campaign.  Maximilian,  who  had  received  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  crowns,  was  not  yet  visible. 
Bnt  Henry's  own  o£Ek)er8  had  shown  no  remissness.  Before 
his  arrival  lord  Herbert  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  had 
laid  siege  to  Terouenne,  a  town  situate  <m  the  borders  of 
Picardy,  where  they  found  a  stout  resistance  firom  the  two 
commanders  Teligni  and  Orequi.  The  siege  had  been  con- 
tinued amonth,  and  Henry,  engaged  in  a  round  of  pleasures 
and  gaieties  in  Oalais  amongst  his  conrtiers,  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  great  business  before  him,  of  rivalling  the 


Edwards  and  the  fifth  of  his  own  name.  But  news  from 
the  scene  of  action  at  length  roused  him.  The  besipgcd 
people  of  Terouenne  on  the  p<^nt  of  starvatiim  coalri?ed 
to  send  word  of  their  situation  to  Louis,  who  despatched 
Fontrailles  witii  eight  hundred  AlbaniaB  horse,  each  seldier 
carrying  behind  him  a  sack  of  gunpowder  and  two  qaarlen 
of  bacon.  Ooming  unawares  upon  the  English  eamp,  th«y 
made  a  sudden  dash  through  it,  up  to  the  town  fosse,  where 
flinging  down  their  load,  which  was  as  quickly  matched 
up  by  the  famidung  inhabitants,  they  returned  at  foil 
gall<^,  and  so  great  was  the  surprise  of  the  BngHah  that 
they  again  cut'Uieir  way  out  and  got  dear  off. 

This  bold  deed  startled  Henry  ftom  his  effiBmiaate 
inertia,  and  the  information  that  a  strong  force  was  ad- 
vancing under  the  duke  of  Longueville,  to  support  aaether 
attempt  at  relief,  by  Fontrailles;  he  marched  oat  of 
Oalais  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  with  a  splendid  foree  of  fifteen 
thousand  foot  and  horse.  Sir  Oharles  Brandoo,  now 
created  viscount  Lisle,  and  the  eari  of  Essex,  led  the  vmi  ; 
his  minister,  old  bishop  Fox,  and  his  risng  favourite, 
Wolsey,  brought  up  the  rear ;  and  Henry  advanced  in  the 
centre,  which  was  comnaanded  by  the  duke  of  Buekingbam 
and  Sir  Edward  Poynings.  Scarcely  had  they  passed 
Ardres  vdien  they  saw  a  powerful  body  ef  French  cafalry 
maneouvring  before  them.  At  this  sight  pveparatiea  was 
made  for  a  battle.  Henry  threw  himself  frcNn  his  hone, 
determined  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  great  predeoesson, 
and  fight  on  foot,  in  the  midst  of  his  chosen  body-guard 
of  twelve  hundred  men,  armed  with  his  battle-axe.  Tbe 
celebrated  Bayard,  l€  ekataUer  mm  jpeur  tt  toM  reproe^f 
who  led  on  the  cavalry,  was  ready  to  charge  them ;  but  he 
was  held  back  by  Longueville,  who  had  strict  orders  from 
the  cautious  Louis  to  avoid  the  fiatal  temerity  ef  their 
ancestors  in  engaging  the  Bnglirii  in  the  <^b  fidd.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  French,  after  closely  reconnoitring  the  ad- 
vancing force,  turned  and  rode  off,  giving  great  triomph 
to  Henry  and  his  commanders,  who  saw  them  thus  fly  at 
the  very  sight  of  them.  But  the  clever  Frenchmen,  while 
they  had  drawn  not  only  the  attention  of  the  monarch  aad 
his  detachment,  but  also  that  of  the  offioen  before 
Terouenne,  to  their  movements,  had  managed  again  to  throw 
supplies  into  that  town. 

On  arriving  before  Terouenne,  oa  the  4th  of  Augsfit, 
Henry  was  soon  joined  by  Maximilian,  the  emperor.  Tbi^ 
strange  ally,  who  had  received  120,000  crowns  tie  raise  and 
bring  with  him  an  army,  appeared  with  only  a  miserable 
complement  of  four  thousand  horse.  Henry  had  taken  up 
his  quarters  in  a  magnifioent  tent,  biasing  in  silks,  bine 
damask,  and  doth  of  gold,  but  the  bad  weather  had  drim 
him  out  of  it  into  a  wooden  house.  To  do  all  honour  to  his 
German  ally  —  who,  by  rank,  was  the  first  prinee  m 
Ohristendom — ^Henry  arrayed  himself  and  his  nobles  ia  all 
their  bravery  of  aittire.  They  and  their  horses  were  loaded 
with  g<dd  and  silver  tissue ;  the  camp  ^ttered  with  the 
display  of  golden  omasaentB  and  utensils ;  and,  in  this  royal 
s|4endour,  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his  oeori  and  oemaaadeis 
to  meet  and  escort  his  guest.  They  encountered  the 
emperor  and  his  attendants  clad  in  simple  black,  mDuniiai 
for  the  reoent  deajth  of  the  empMss.  Bat  there  was  Uttle  < 
of^rtunity  for  comparisons — for  the  -weather  was  terrible ; 
and  they  exchanged  their  greetings  aimid  tempests  of  wind 
and  deluges  of  rain.  Maximilian,  to  prevent  any  too-weU 
founded  eomphunts  ^f^^j^jf^  smallnfliw  ol  his  force  com- 
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pared  with  ^e  greatncfls  of  his  position,  his  promises  in 
the  alliance,  and  his  princely  pay,  declared  himself  only  the 
kinf!;*8  volunteer,  ready  to  serve  under  him  as  his  own 
EOldier,  for  the  payment  of  one  hundred  orowns  a  day. 
He  adopted  Henry*s  badge  of  the  red  rose,  was  adorned 
with  the  cross  of  St.  Gkorge,  and,  by  flattering  Henry's 
vanity,  made  him  forget  all  his  defioiencies. 

The  pleasure  of  receiving  his  great  ally  was  somewhat 
dashed  with  bitter  by  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish  Lion  klng- 
at-arms  with  the  declaration  of  war  from  James  lY.,  ao- 
companied  by  the  information  that  his  master  was  already 
in  the  field,  and  had  sent  a  fleet  to  the  suooour  of  the 
French  king.  Henry  proudly  replied  that  he  left  the  earl 
of  Surrey  to  entertain  James,  who  would  know  very  well 
how  to  do  it. 

The  French  still  continued  to  throw  succours  into  Te- 
roaenne,  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  of  the  English.  In  this 
service  no  one  was  more  active  than  the  duke  of  Angou- 
Ume,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  and  afterwards 
Francis  I.  When  the  siege  had  lasted  about  six  weeks, 
and  the  whole  energy  of  the  British  army  was  roused  to 
cut  off  these  introductions  of  provisions  and  ammunition, 
the  French  advanced  in  great  force  to  effect  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  place.  A  formidable  dbplay  of  cavalry 
issued  from  Blangy,  and  marched  along  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Lis.  As  they  approached  Terouenne  they  divided 
into  two  bodies,  one  under  Longueville,  the  other  under  the 
duke  of  Alen^on.  Henry  wisely  followed  Uie  advice  of 
Maximilian,  who  knew  the  cocmtry  well,  and  had  before 
this  won  two  victories  over  ^e  French  in  ^at  very 
quarter.  The  troops  were  drawn  out,  and  Maximilian 
crossed  the  river  with  his  German  horse  and  die  English 
archers,  also  mounted  on  hoTmbmck.  Hrary  followed  with 
the  infantry. 

The  French  cavalry,  who  bad  won  a  high  reputation  for 
bravery  and  addreee  in  the  Italian  campaigns,  charged  the 
united  army  brilliantly ;  but  Readily  gave  way,  and  rode 
off.  The  Englidi  aroheis  andOarman  horse  gave  diaac; 
the  French  fled  fitfter  aad  faater,  till  in  hot  pursuil;  they 
were  driven  upon  tfaa  Ifairs  of  Iha  main  body,  and  tiirew 
them  into  confusion.  Thia  waa,  no  doubts  more  ikaai  was 
intended  ;  for  the  probable  solutum  of  tin  myoterj  is»  ttokl 
the  retreat  of  the  advanced  body  of  caifidry  was  a  feint,  to 
enable  the  duke  of  AJeD9on  to  sdae  the  ofportuntty  of  the 
pursuit  by  the  English  to  throw  the  oaaessary  sis^^es  into 
the  city.  This  he  attwapicd.  Dariiing  aoroas  tiie  nvar,  he 
made  for  the  gatae  <^  tfae  oity,  whenaa  aiiaatbanaonflly  mtLB 
made  an  impetuous  sally.  But  lord  Serberimet  and  beat 
back  Alenpon ;  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  chased  back 
the  sallying  party.  Meantime  the  feigned  retreat  of  the 
decoy  cavalry,  by  the  brisk  pursuit  of  the  German  and 
English  horse,  had  become  a  real  one.  After  galloping 
almost  four  miles  before  their  enemies,  they  rushed  upon 
their  own  miun  body  with  such  fiery  haste  that  they  com- 
municated a  real  panic.  All  wheeled  about  to  fly ;  the 
English  came  on  with  vdiement  shouts  of,  "  St.  (George  I 
St.  Qeorge  I  '*  The  French  commanders,  full  of  wonder, 
called  to  their  terror-stricken  men  to  halt,  and  face  the 
enemy,  in  vain ;  every  man  dashed  his  spurs  into  the  flanks 
of  his  8teed«  and  the  huge  army,  in  irretrievable  confusion, 
galloped  away,  without  striking  a  single  blow.  The 
officers,  while  using  every  endeavour  to  bring  the  terrified 
soldiers  to  a  stand,  soon  found  themselves  abandoned  and  in 


the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  dukede  Longueville,  the  famous 
chevalier  Bayard,  Bussy  d*Amboise,  the  marquis  of  Bote- 
lin,  Glermont,  and  La  Fayette,  men  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion in  the  French  army,  were  instantly  surrounded  and 
t^on,  with  many  other  distinguished  officers ;  La  Palioe 
and  Imbrecourt  were  also  taken,  but  effected  their  escape. 

When  these  commanders,  confounded  by  the  unaccount- 
able flight  of  their  whole  army,  were  presented  to  Henry 
and  Maximilian,  who  had  witnessed  the  sudden  rout  with 
equal  amazement,  Henry,  laughing,  complimented  them 
ironically  on  the  speed  of  their  men,  when  the  light-hearted 
Frenchmen,  entering  into  the  monarch's  humour,  declared 
that  it  was  only  a  battle  of  spurs,  for  they  were  the  only 
weapons  that  had  been  used.  The  Battle  of  Spurs  has 
ever  since  been  the  name  of  this  singular  action,  though  it 
is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Guinegate,  from  the  place 
where  the  officers  were  come  up  with.  This  event  took 
place  on  the  22nd  of  August. 

The  garrison  of  Terouenne,  seeing  that  all  hope  of  relief 
was  now  over,  surrendered;  but,  instead  of  leaving  a 
sufficient  force  in  the  place  to  hold  it,  Henry,  at  the  artful 
suggestion  of  the  emperor,  who  was  anxious  to  destroy 
such  a  stronghold  on  the  frontien  of  his  grandson  Charles, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  first  wasted  his  time  in  demolishing  the 
fortifications  of  the  town,  and  then,  imder  the  same  mis- 
chievous counsel,  perpetrated  a  still  grosser  error.  He 
was  now  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  force  of  fifty  thousand 
men.  The  French,  annoyed  at  the  late  astonishing  defeat 
of  their  army,  were  perfbctly  paralysed.  Whilst  they  ex- 
pected Henry  to  march  directly  upon  Paris,  they  beheld 
with  augmenting  constmiation  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
Swiss,  in  tiie  English  pay,  descend  from  their  mountains, 
having  crossed  the  Jura,  and  pour  into  tiie  plains  of  Bur- 
gundy as  far  as  Dijon,  without  any  effectual  check.  With 
Henry  on  the  one  side  of  the  capital  and  this  menacing 
force  on  the  other,  and  with  no  confidence  in  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  who«  notwitiistanding  his  truce,  was  believed  capable 
of  seiang  on  suoh  a  crisis  to  his  own  advantage,  France 
ezperioioed  the  most  terrible  alarm.  Had  Henry  been  as 
great  a  general  as  he  imagined  himadf,  the  most  brilliant 
finish  to  his  camfHiign^  if  not  the  surrender  of  Paris  itself, 
was  inevitable.  But  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  were 
cootam|dating  idma  they  could  flee  to  save  themselves  and 
their  property  from  the  appcoaching  ruin,  the  folly  of  the 
English  king  and  ^tm  cunning  of  the  German  emperor 
resaaed  them.  They  beheld,  with  equal  wonder  and  exulta- 
tion. Henry  coolly  commence  his  march,  not  towards  Paris, 
which  lay  without  defence,  but  towards  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Toumay. 

Toumay  was  another  of  those  cities  which  Maximilian  was 
anxious  to  reduce  for  the  benefit  of  his  grandson,  Oharles. 
It  was  a  wealthy  place,  formerly  belonged  to  Flanders,  and 
lay  properly  within  its  boundaries.  It  had,  ever  since  it 
had  been  in  the  French  possession,  proved  a  most  trouble- 
some neighbour  to  the  Flemings,  and  opened  an  easy  road 
for  the  French  monarohs  into  the  heart  of  the  Netheriands. 
To  get  possession  of  such  a  prize  was  a  strong  temptation 
to  Maximilian.  In  persuading  Henry  to  this  fatal  scheme 
he  had  made  a  powerful  instrument  of  Wolsey,  the  king's 
new  favourite,  for  the  bishopric  was  rich,  the  bishop  was 
lately  dead,  and  the  new  bishop,  though  elected,  was  not 
yet  i^^talled.  Maximilian  promised  Wolsey  the  see  if  they 
took   the    city,  and   the    plan   was    ad<^ted.     Leaving 
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Terouenne,  therefore,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Flemings,  the 
subjeots  of  Maximilian's  son,  who  razed  the  walls,  filled 
up  the  ditches,  and  in  the  fory  of  their  old  enmity,  almost 
utterly  destroyed  the  city,  Henry  proceeded  by  slow  and 
stately  marches  towards  Toumay.  On  the  22Dd  of  Sept- 
ember, a  whole  month  after  the  battle  of  Spars,  Henry  and 
his  artful  ally  sat  down  before  that  city.  It  contained 
eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  baring  a  charter  which 


thousand  livres  down,  and  four  thousand  livres  per  aDDom, 
for  ten  years. 

Here  ended  this  extraordinary  campaign,  where  so  rnncb 
had  been  prognosticated,  and  what  was  done  should  have 
only  been  the  stepping-stones  to  infinitely  greater  ad?in- 
tages.  But  Henry  entered  the  city  of  Toumay  with  as 
much  pomp  as  if  he  had  really  entered  into  Paris  instead. 
Wolsey  received  the  promised  wealthy  bishopric,  and  HeDry 


Death  of  Gaston  de  Foiz  at  Ravenna.    (See  page  122.) 


exempted  it  from  the  admission  of  a  garrison,  it  was 
accustomed  to  defend  itself  by  its  own  trained  guards. 
When  Louis  had  urged  them  to  receive  a  sufficient  supply  of 
the  royal  troops,  they  had  haughtily  refused;  when 
summoned  to  surrender  by  Henry,  they  as  haughtily 
refused.  Yet  in  eight  days  their  courage  had  so  thoroughly 
evaporated,  that  they  capitulated,  submitting  to  receive  an 
English  garrison,  to  swear  fealty  to  the  king,  to  pay  fifty 


gratified  his  overweening  vanity  by  his  favourite  tourna- 
ments and  revelries.  Oharles,  the  young  duke  of  Burgundr, 
accompanied  by  his  aunt  Margaret,  tho  duchess-dowager 
of  Savoy,  and  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  hastened  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  English  monarch,  who  had  been  fo 
successfully  fighting  for  his  advantage. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,   Oharles  had   beea 
affianced  to  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  and  sister  of  the 
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present  king  of  England.  As  he  was  then  only  fonr  years 
of  age,  oaths  had  been  plighted,  and  bonds  to  a  heavy 
amount  entered  into  by  Henry  and  Maximilian  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  contract.  The  marriage  was  to  take  place 
on  Charles  reaching  his  fourteenth  year.  That  time  was 
now  approaching ;  and,  therefore,  a  new  treaty  was  now 
subscribed,  by  which  Maximiiian,  Margaret,  and  Charles 


leaving  England,  to  the  infant  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
late  lord  Lisle,  so  that  he  might  succeed  to  both  the  honours 
and  estate  of  that  nobleman.  But  now  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  marry  Brandon  to  no  other  than  Margaret,  the 
dowager-duchess  of  Savoy.  This  lady  was  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  regent  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  aunt  of  the  heir  to  the  mighty  kingdoms  of  Austria,  the 


The  Battle  of  Span.    (See  psge  125.) 


were  bound  to  meet  Henry,  Catherine,  and  Mary  in  the 
following  spring  to  complete  this  union. 

Henry  endeavoured,  moreover,  to  accomplish  another 
match.  His  prime  favourite  at  this  period  was  Sir  Charles 
Brandon,  the  son  df  that  Sir  Robert  Brandon  who  had  fallen 
^J  his  father's  side  at  Bosworth.  As  Henry  could  never 
fa«ap  too  many  favours  on  his  reigning  favourite,  he  had 
<^ated  Brandon  riscount  Lisle,  and  betrothed  him,  before 


Netherlands,  and  Spain.  She  had  been  already  married  to 
John,  prince  of  Spain,  and  afterwards  to  Philibert,  duke  of 
Savoy.  She  had  all  the  pride  of  her  race  and  her  position ; 
yet  Henry  saw  no  difficulty  in  asking  her  to  become  the 
wife  of  a  simple  English  knight,  of  an  origin  plebeian. 
Margaret  repelled  the  attempt  with  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation'; but  whether  it  were  from  some  sudden  fit  of  passion 
and  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  favourite,  or  the  whim  of 
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the  moBsrofa,  he  pressed  his  snit,  and  managed  to  extort 
from  her  some  expression  which  seemed  to  favour  his  pro- 
posal. It  is  not  likely  that  the  lady  would  ever  really 
have  oonsented  to  this  marriage — ^hut  we  shall  see  that 
another  equally  extraordinary  alliance  was  reserved  for 
BrandoA. 

In  aflbira  Hke  these,  the  great  hero  of  imaginary  Orepys 
and  Azinoonrts  had  wasted  the  precious  moments  which 
might  have  made  him  master  of  Paris.  For  himself  or  his 
country  he  had  done  nothing ;  for  his  ally,  the  calculating 
Maximilian,  he  had  done  much.  Henry  had  paid  enormous 
sums  of  money,  Maximilian  had  received  a  very  desirable 
share  of  the  disbursement.  He  had  got  Terouenne  destroyed, 
and  Tour  nay  into  his  hands,  and  was  left  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  the  conquered  district ;  for  in  the  late  league 
he  was  engaged  to  keep  on  foot  an  army  of  six  thousand 
infantry  and  four  thousand  cavalry  for  the  protection  of  the 
Low  Countries,  the  security  of  Toumay,  and  the  harassing 
of  the  French  frontiers, — all  purposes  entirely  concerning 
himself  and  Charles  his  grandson  ;  and  yet  for  this  Henry 
was  to  pay  him  two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  thousand  per  month.  When  Henry  returned  to 
France  in  the  following  spring  to  complete  the  marriage  of 
his  sister,  the  princess  of  England,  with  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy, he  was  to  bring  a  fresh  army,  and  fireah  fdnds  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  France. 

Such  were  the  ideas  of  Henry  VIII.  of  a  great  military 
genius,  a  successor  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys  who  had 
formerly  astonished  France.  Meantime,  the  Swiss  discover- 
ing what  sort  of  aa  ally  they  had  got,  entered  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  Tremoille,  the  governor  of  Burgundy,  who  paid 
them  handsomely  in  money,  promised  them  muah  more, 
and  saw  them  march  off  again  to  their  mountains.  Be- 
lieved from  those  dangerous  visitants,  Louis  onoe  more 
breathed  freely.  He  concentrated  his  foroetf  iu  the  north, 
watehed  the^  movements  of  Henry  VIII.  with  increaaia^ 
satisfaction,  and  at  length  saw  him  embark  for  En^and 
with  a  secret  resolve  to  aooomulato  a  serious  amount  of 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  retura.  France  had  esoaped 
from  one  of  the  most  imminent  perils  of  its  history  by  the 
folly  of  the  vain  glorious  English  king ;  this  king  had 
thrown  away  unexampled  opportunities  of  the  nuuriial  glory 
he  was  ambitious  of,  and  muoh  solid  gold,  yet  he  returned 
with  all  the  assumpdon  of  a  greafc  oonqveror,  and  Utterly 
unconscious  that  he  had  been  a  laughiag-sto^  and  a  di^. 
On  every  occasion  the  troops  had  displayed  their  hereditary 
bravery,  and  shown  that  they  ooold  still  maintaui  and  even 
extend  the  national  renown.    Th^  only  laofcad  a  geotral. 

Such  a  general  had  been  finuKi  in  another  field  daring 
Henry*s  absence.  We  have  ama  that  Jamas  IV.  of  Scot- 
land sent  his  declaration  of  war  to  Henry  whilst  he  was 
engaged  at  the  siege  of  Terouenne.  We  have  enumerated 
some  of  the  causes  of  complaint  which  James  deemed  he 
had  against  Henry ;  amongst  others,  the  refusal  to  deliver 
up  the  jewels  left  by  Henry's  father  to  the  queen  Margaret 
of  ScotUind— a  truly  dii^onest  act  on  the  part  of  the 
English  monarch,  who,  with  all  the  wasteful  prodigality 
peculiar  to  himself,  inherited  the  avaricious  disposition  of 
his  father.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did  Henry  set  out  for 
France,  than  James  despatehed  a  fleet  with  a  body  of 
three  thousand  men  to  the  aid  of  Louis,  and  by  his  herald  \ 
at  Terouenoo.  after  detailing  the  catalogue  of  his  own 
grievances,  d  Mnando  1  that  Henry  should  evacuate  France. 


This  haughty  message  reoeived  as  haughty  a  reply,  bat 
James  did  not  live  to  receive  it. 

In  August,  whilst  Henry  still  lay  before  Terouemie,  on  the 
very  same  day  that  the  Scottish  herald  left  that  place  with 
hie  answer,  the  peace  betwixt  England  and  Scotland  was 
broken  by  lord  Home,  chamberlain  lo  king  JaniM,  wlio 
crossed  the  border,  and  m^de  a  devastating  raid  on  the 
defenceless  inhabitants.  His  band  of  marauders  was  met  by 
Sir  William  Bulmer,  on  their  return,  loaded  with  plunder, 
who  slew  five  hundred  of  his  men  upon  the  spot,  and  took  four 
hundred  of  them  prisoners.    Galled  to  immediate  actioa 
by  this  disaster,  James  collected  his  host  on  Burrow  Moor, 
such  an  army,  as,  say  the  writers  of  the  times,  neyer 
gathered  round  a  king  of  Scotland.     Some  state  it  at  one 
hundred  thousand  men ;  the  lowest  calculation  is  eigbty 
thousand.    But  if  this  be  true,  what  becomes  of  all  the 
assertions  that  James  undertook  this  enterprise  in  obstiDate 
opposition  to  the  entreaties,  the  protests,  and  the  prognos- 
tics of  his  subjects  P     What  becomes  of  all  the  charges  of 
blind  rashness  against  James,  of  the  lamentations  over 
the  calamities  with  which  he  afflicted  Scotland  by  madly 
rushing  on  the  warfare  P    We  are  told  by  the  chroniclers 
of  the  times  that  heaven,  as  well  as  earth,  strove  to  deter 
him  from  the  step,  but  in  rain.    That  the  queen  and  the 
wisest  of  the  nobles  strove  to  dissuade  him  by  representing 
that  he  had  but  one  child,  a  son  of  only  sixteen  months 
old,  and  that,  should  he  fall,  he  would  leave  the  kingdom 
and  his  family  exposed  to  every  eviL    That  the  teara  and 
vehement  entreaties  of  his  wife  failing  of  eflfect,  the  patron 
saint  of  Scotland  appeared  to  him  at  vespers  in  the  church 
of  Linlithgow,  in  the  guise  of  an  old  man  of  venerable 
aspect,  with  a  long  board,  arrayed  in  a  gown  of  asure  hue, 
girt  about  the  loins  with  a  white  sasli,  who,  as  he  leaned 
on  his  staff,   declared  that  ho   was   sent   from   hesTcn 
to   warn  him  from  prosecuting  the   war,   for  it  would 
be  oafortDnate;    and  to  beware  of  the  fascinations  of 
womaa   on  the  way,   for   they  would    be  fatal.     That 
Jamee,  wdien  the  vespers  were  oonoladed,  called  for  the 
aacient  mestenger,  but  he  oould  not  be  found,  but  that  at 
tlM  dead  of  the  night  an  awful  svqpecnataral  voice  at  the 
crees  of  Bdinbur^  summoned  theprinoipal  lords  by  name, 
to  an»Q&r  before  tiie  Judge  of  the  dead.    These  were  pro- 
bably the  actiiloes  of  t^  qoaen,  who  shuddered  at  this 
deadly  strife  betwixt  her  hori»Bd  and  her  brother ;  but  ^t 
the  nation  at  large  was  nager  for  tJaa^demonatration  against 
England,  nothing  is  ae  oewrimng  m»  iho  numbers  which 
harried  to  Jaases's  ataodacd* 

JaoBM  passed  the  Tw<ae<d  ob  the  Stud  of  August,  and  on 
that  and  the  followiag  daj  encaaq»ed  at  Twisel-haugfa.  On 
tbe  24th«  wHb  the  ooasent  of  his  nobles,  he  issued  a  decla- 
rntioa  that  the  heics  of  all  who  were  killed  or  who 
died  in  that  ezpaditioa,  riioahi  be  exempt  from  all  charges 
for  wardship,  relief,  or  marriage,  without  regard  to  their 
age.  He  then  advanced  up  the  right  bank  of  Uie  Tweed  and 
attacked  the  border  castle  of  Norham.  This  strong  fortress 
was  ejpected  to  detain  the  army  some  time,  but  the  gofer- 
nor,  rashly  improvident  of  his  ammunition,  was  compelled 
to  surrender  on  the  fifth  day,  August  29th.  Wark,  EtaJii 
Heaton,  and  Ford  castles,  places  of  no  great  eonseqneooe,  soon 
followed  the  example  of  Norham.  Very  different  aooounta 
are  given  of  what  took  place  at  Ford.  Some  historians  say, 
that  James  spared  it,  in  consequenoe  of  the  blandishments 
of  dame  Heron,  th's  wife  of  William  Heron,  the  owmer  of 
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the  castle ;  and  that  James«  liDgering  there,  faeoinated  by 
her  charmB,  both  allowed  his  eoemies  time  to  gather  strength, 
and  oocasiooed  numbers  of  his  followers  to  dosert  and  return 
home.  But  others,  and  with  far  more  probability,  assert 
that,  on  the  oontrary,  James  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms 
from  the  Herons.  One  of  the  bitterest  oauses  of  his  oom- 
plaint  against  Henry  VIII.  was  that  John  Heron,  a  bastard 
brother  of  this  William  Heron,  had  killed  James's  fiiTonrite, 
Sir  Bobwt  Ker,  and  tiuii  haying  fled  to  Bnghmd,  Henry 
refused  to  surrender  him.  William  HeroA  was  at  this 
moment  a  prisoner  in  Scotland,  and  dame  Heroa,  in  his 
absenoe,  fled  to  Surrey  and  obtained  from  him  the  promise 
to  give  up  two  Soottish  prisoners  of  importance,  tiie  lord 
Johnstone  and  Alexaofter  Home,  on  oonditian  that  James 
spared  the  oastle  of  Ford,  and  liberated  William  Heron,  her 
husband.  James  appears  to  hare  refused,  rejected  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  and  rased  Ford  easUe  to  the  ground. 
That  done,  James  fixed  his  camp  on  Flodden-hiU,  the  east 
spur  of  the  Oberiot  mountains,  with  the  deep  riyer  Till 
flowing  at  its  feet  to  join  the  neighbouring  Tweed.  In  that 
strong  position  he  awaited  the  approach  of  the  EngHsh  army. 

The  earl  of  Surrey,  commissioned  by  Henry  on  his  de- 
parture expressly  to  arm  ^e  northern  counties  and  defend 
the  frontiers  fh>m  an  irruption  of  &ie  Scots,  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  muster  of  James  on  Burrow  Moor,  than  he  des- 
patched messages  to  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  ^e 
those  counties  to  assemble  their  forces,  and  meet  him  on 
the  1st  of  September  at  Newoastle-on-Tyne.  He  marched 
out  of  York  on  the  27di  of  August,  and,  though  the  weather 
was  yery  wet  and  stormy,  and  the  roads  consequently  yery 
bad,  he  marched  day  and  night  till  he  reached  Durham. 
There  he  receiyed  the  news  that  the  Scots  had  taken 
Norham,  which  the  commander  had  bragged  he  would 
hold  against  all  comers  till  Henry  returned  from  France. 
Beceiying  the  banner  of  St.  Outhbert  from  the  prior  of 
Durham,  Surrey  marched  to  Newcastle,  where  a  council  of 
war  was  held,  and  the  troops  from  all  parts  were  appointed 
to  assemble  on  the  4th  of  September  at  Bolton,  in  Qlendale, 
about  twenty  mUes  from  Ford,  where  the  Scots  were  said 
to  be  lying. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  before  Surrey  had  left  Aln- 
wick, which  he  had  reached  the  eyening  before,  he  was 
joined,  to  his  great  encouragement,  by  his  gallant  son,  lord 
Thomas  Howard,  the  admiral  of  England,  with  a  choice 
hody  of  fiye  thousand  men,  whom  Henry  had  despatched 
from  France.  From  Alnwick  the  earl  sent  a  herald  to  the 
Scottish  king  to  reproach  him  with  his  breach  of  faith  to 
his  brother,  the  king  of  England,  and  to  offer  him  battle  on 
Friday,  the  9th,  if  he  dared  to  wait  so  long  for  his  arriyaL 
The  lord  admiral  also  bade  ^e  herald  say  from  him  that  he 
had  come  to  justify  the  slaughter  of  the  pirate,  Andrew 
Barton,  with  which  James  had  charged  him,  and  that  he 
would  take  no  quarter  and  giye  none  to  any  one  but  the 
^g.  James  denied  the  breach  of  faith,  charged  that 
01^  Henry,  assured  the  herald  that  he  should  wait  for  lord 
Surrey,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  message  of  his  son,  the 
ivdmirid. 

During  the  interyal  betwixt  this  defiance  and  the 
^pearance  of  the  En^isb,  the  minds  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  appear  to  haye  misgiyen  them,  and  tl^y  endeayoured 
to  persuade  James  that  he  had  already  done  enoqgh  in 
^^Ug  and  destroying  the  king  of  Ex^land*s  castles,  and 
gathering  much  plunder.    Lord  Patrick  Lindsay  represented 


by  a  parable,  the  inequality  of  the  staloes,  the  iifo  and 
fortunes  of  the  king  of  Scotland  against  those  of  an  inferior 
man.  James  threatened,  that  if  he  lif«d  to  retnm,  he 
would  hang  up  Lindsay  before  his  own  castle.  'Elae  earl 
of  Angus,  the  well-known  Bell -the -Oat,  supported 
Lindsay,  and  repeated  that  the  English  army  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  men  of  mean  rank,  the  Soottish  one 
of  the  flower  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom. 
James,  irritated  at  this  opposition,  said  scornfriUy,  *'  Angus^ 
if  you  are  afraid  you  may  be  gone.**  At  this  the  old  earl 
burst  into  tears,  and  replied  that  his  counsel  being  despised, 
and  his  age  forbidding  his  senrioes  on  the  field,  he  would 
withdraw,  but  would  leaye  his  two  sons  with  the  yassals  of 
the  Douglas,  and  his  prayer  that  old  Angus's  foreboding 
might  proye  unfounded. 

By  this  time,  the  6th  of  September,  the  earl  of  Surrey  bad 
reached  WooUer-haugh,  within  three  miles  of  the  Scottish 
camp.  Perceiying  the  difficulty  of  the  ground  betwixt  him 
and  them,  intersected  by  seyeral  brooks,  which  united  to 
form  the  riyer  Till,  Surrey  amdously  inquired  for  an 
experienced  guide,  and  the  bastard  Heron,  who  was 
following  the  army,  but  in  disguise,  offered  his  seryices,  at 
which  Surrey  was  greatly  rejoiced,  aware  that  he  was 
intimately  familiar  with  the  whole  neighbourhood.  When 
Surrey  came  in  sight  of  the  Soottish  camp,  he  was  greatly 
struck  with  the  formidable  nature  of  James's  position,  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  him  charging  him  with  having  shifted 
his  ground  after  haying  accepted  the  challenge,  and  called 
upon  him  to  come  down  into  the  spacious  plain  of  Millfield, 
where  both  armies  could  contend  on  more  equal  terms,  the 
army  of  Surrey  only  amounting  to  twenty-five  thousand  men. 
James,  resenting  this  accusation,  refused  to  admit  the 
herald  to  his  presence,  but  sent  him  word  that  he  had  sought 
no  undue  adyantage,  should  seek  none,  and  that  it  did  not 
become  an  earl  to  send  such  a  message  to  a  king. 

This  endeayour  to  induce  James  by  his  high,  and  often 
imprudent,  sense  of  honour,  to  weaken  kis  position,  not 
succeeding,  on  the  8th  Surrey,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
son,  the  lord  admiral,  adopted  a  fresh  stratagem.  He 
marched  northvirard,  sweeping  round  the  hill  of  Plodden, 
crossed  the  Till  near  Twisell  castle,  and  thus  placed  tho 
whole  of  his  army  between  James  and  Scotland.  From 
that  point  they  directed  their  march  as  if  intending  to 
cross  the  Tweed,  and  enter  Scotland.  On  the  morning  of 
Friday  the  9th,  leaying  their  night  halt  at  Barmoor  wood, 
they  continued  this  course,  till  the  Scots  were  greatly 
alarmed  lest  the  English  should  plunder  the  fertile  country 
of  the  Merse,  and  they  implored  the  king  to  descend  and 
fight  in  defence  of  his  country.  Moyed  by  these  repre- 
sentations, and  this  being  the  day  on  which  Surrey  had 
promised  to  fight  him,  he  ordered  his  army  to  set  fire  to  their 
tents  with  all  the  litter  and  refuse  of  the  camp,  so  as  to  make 
a  great  smoke,  under  which  they  might  descend,  unper- 
ceiyed,  on  the  English.  But  no  sooner  did  the  English 
perceive  this,  than  also  ayailing  themselycs  of  the  obscurity 
of  the  smoke,  they  wheeled  about,  and  made  once  more  for 
the  Tin.  As  the  reek  blew  aside,  they  were  obseryed  in 
the  yery  act  of  crossing  the  narrow  bridge  of  Twisell,  and 
Bobert  Borthwick,  the  commander  of  James's  artillery,  fell 
on  kis  knees  and  implored  iiis  sovereign  to  allow  him  to 
turn  all  the  fire  of  his  cannon  on  tho  bridge,  which  he 
would  destroy,  and  prevent  the  passage  of  Surrey's  host. 
But  James,  with  that  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry  which 
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seems  to  have  possessed  him  to  a  degree  of  insanity,  is 
sud  to  have  replied,  *'  Fire  one  shot  on  the  bridge,  and  I 
will  command  yon  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  I 
will  have  all  my  enemies  before  me,  and  fight  them  fairly." 
Thus  the  English  host  defiled  over  the  bridge  at  leisure, 
and  drew  up  in  a  long  double  line,  consisting  of  a  centre 
and  two  wings,  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  under  lord 
Dacre,  in  the  rear.  They  beheld  the  Scots,  in  like  form, 
descending  the  hill  in  solemn  silence.  The  two  confiicting 
armies  came  into  action  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Dy  the  mutual  discharge  of  their  artillery.  The  thunder 
and  concassion  were  terrific,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  the 


Oostome  of  an  EQglish  Gentleman  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII 1. 

gnus  of  the  Scots  being  placed  too  high,  their  balls  passed 
^iver  the  heads  of  their  opponents,  whilst  those  of  the 
English,  sweeping  up  the  hUl,  did  hideous  execution,  and 
made  the  Scots  impatient  to  come  to  closer  fight.  The 
roaster  gunner  of  Scotland  was  soon  slain,  his  men  driven 
from  their  guns,  whilst  the  shot  of  the  English  continued  to 
strike  into  the  very  heart  of  the  battle.  The  left  wing  of  the 
Scots,  under  the  earl  of  Huntley  and  lord  Home,  came  first 
into  contact  with  the  right  wing  of  the  English,  and  fighting 
on  foot  with  long  spears,  they  charged  the  enemy  with 
such  impetuosity,  that  Sir  Edmund  Howard,  the  com- 
mander of  that  wing,  was  borne  down,  his  banner  flung  to  the 
earthy  and  his  lines  broken  into  utter  confusion.  But  at  this 
critical  moment  Sir  Edmund  and  his  divbion  were  suddenly 
succoured  by  the  bastard  Heron,  who  appeared  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  daring  outlaws,  like  himself ;  this  movement 
was  supported  by  the  advance  of  the  second  division  of  the 
English  right  wing,  under  the  lord  admiral,  who  attacked 
Home  and  Huntley,  and  these  again  were  followed  by  the 
cavalry  of  lord  Dacre*s  reserve. 

The  Highlanders,  under  Home  and  Huntley,  when  they 
overthrew  Sir  Edmund  Howard,  imagined  that  they  had 
won  the  victory,  and  fell  eagerly  to  stripping  and  plundering 
the  slain;  but  they  soon  found  enough  to  do  to  defend 
themselves,  and  the  battle  then  raged  with  desperate  energy. 
At  length  the  Scottish  left  gave  way,  and  the  lord  admiral 


and  the  cavalry  of  Dacre  next  fell  on  the  division  under  the 
earls  of  Crawford  and  Montrose,  both  of  whom  were  slain. 

In  this  part  of  the  battle,  lord  Home  has  been  accused  of 
not  supp'orting  his  fellow  officers  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
but  Sir  Walter  Scott  saggests  that  this,  from  all  that  ap- 
pears, seems  merely  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Scotch 
to  account  for  the  defeat  by  some  other  means  than  the 
superiority  of  the  English. 

On  the  extreme  right  wing  of  the  Scottish  army  fought 
the  clans  of  the  Macleans,  the  Mackensies,  the  Campbells, 
and  Madeods,  under  the  earls  of  Lennox  and  Argyle.  These 
encountered  the  stout  bowmen  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
under  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  who  galled  the  half-naked 
highlanders  so  intolerably  with  their  arrows,  that  tiiey 
flung  down  their  targets,  and  dashed  forward  with  claymore 
and  axe  pell-mell  amongst  the  enemy.  The  French  com- 
missioner, De  la  Motte,  who  was  present,  astounded  at 
this  display  of  wild  passion  and  savage  insubordination, 
assisted  by  other  French  officers,  shouted,  stormed,  ges- 
ticulated, to  check  the  disorderly  rabble,  and  restrain 
them  in  their  ranks.  In  vain  !  The  English,  for  a  moment 
surprised  by  this  sudden,  furious  onslaught,  yet  kept  their 
ranks  unbroken,  and,  advancing  like  a  solid  wall,  flung 
back  their  disintegrated  assailants,  swept  them  before 
them,  and  despatched  them  piece-meal.  The  earls  of  Argyle 
and  Lennox  perished  in  the  midst  of  their  unmanageable 
men. 

The  two  main  bodies  of  the  armies  were  now  only  left 
where  James  and  Surrey  were  contending  at  the  head  of 


Costume  of  an  English  Lady  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIH. 

their  troops,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  Scottish  right 
and  left  were  now  unprotected,  and  those  of  James's  centre 
were  attacked  on  each  side  by  the  victorious  right  and  left 
wings  of  the  English.  On  one  side  Sir  Edward  Stanley 
charged  with  archers  and  pikemen,  on  the  other  lord 
Howard,  Sir  Edmund  Howard,  and  lord  Dacre,  were 
threatening  with  both  horse  and  foot. 

James  and  all  his  nobUity  about  him  in  the  mun  body 
were  fighting  on  foot,  and  being  clad  in  splendid  anBonr, 
they  suffered  less  from  the  English  archers,  who  were 
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opposed  to  them  in  the  ranks  of  Sarrey.  On  James's  right 
hand  fought  his  accomplished  nataral  sod,  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's.  Soon  the  combatants  became  engaged 
hand  to  hand  in  deadly  staggle  with  their  swords,  spears, 
pikes,  and  other  instmments  of  death.  Whilst  hewing  and 
cleaving  each  other  down  in  furious  strife,  flcioe  to  face,  life 
for  fife,  showers  of  English  arrows  fell  amid  the  Scottish 
ranks,  and  dealt  terrible  destruction  to  the  less  stoutly 
panoplied.  When  the  earls  of  Bothwell  and  Huntley  rushed 
to  the  support  of  the  main  body  on  the  one  side,  and 
Stanley,  the  Howards,  and  Dacre  came  to  the  aid  of  Surrey 
on  the  other,  the  strife  became  terrible  beyond  descr^tion, 
and  the  slaughter  awful  on  every  side  of  the  environed 
Scots.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  reserves  the  Scots  appeared 
at  one  time  to  have  the  best  of  it,  and  to  be  on  the  very 
edge  of  victory ;  and  even  after  that  James  and  the  gallant 
band  around  him  seemed  to  make  a  stupendous  effort,  as  if 
they  thought  their  sole  hope  was  to  force  their  way  to  Surrey 
and  cut  him  down.  James  b  said  to  have  reached  within 
a  spear's  length  of  him,  when,  after  being  twice  wounded 
Ttith  arrows,  he  was  despatched  by  a  bill. 

Still  the  battle  raged  on.  In  the  centre  it  was  like  the 
the  heart  of  a  glowing  furnace,  all  heat  and  deadly  rage ; 
whilst  all  round  the  extremities  of  the  Scottish  host,  a 
bristly  circle  of  protruded  spears  pushed  back  the  murderous 
foes.  Neither  side  gave  quarter.  Lord  Howard  and  his 
followers  savagely  maintained  their  vow;  and  the  Scots, 
says  Haslewood,  were  so  vengeful  and  cruel  in  their  fight- 
ing, that  when  the  English  had  the  better  of  them  they 
would  listen  to  no  ransom,  though  the  Scots  often  (offered 
great  sums.  Night,  which  alone  could  part  the  maddened 
host,  at  length  came  down  upon  them,  and  compelled  them 
to  cease  their  fighting,  though  it  could  not  induce  them  to 
quit  the  ground.  They  rested  on  their  arms,  but  stood  as 
if  they  would  wait  the  first  dawn  of  light  to  again  renew 
the  sanguinary  conflict.  The  Scottish  and  the  English 
centres  stood  doggedly  on  their  gWHPd;  Hone  and  Dacre 
with  their  cavalry  sternly  held  aaeh  other  at  bay.  But 
when  the  morning  at  length  dawned,  H  ww  discovered 
that  the  Scots,  having  had  time  to  l^eeome  awsre  of  their 
immense  loss,  and  having  learnt  that  not  only  their  ipng 
but  almost  all  the  nobility  were  slain,  had  silently  stolen 
away,  and  had  made  their  way  acvees  the  Tweed  at  Cold- 
stream, or  over  the  dry  marshes  teibeir  own  eemiti^ 

And  what  ghastly,  fearfol,  desotetng  -ddingi  Hd  tiieee 
silent  fugitives  bear  with  them  over  every  moor  and 
mountain,  to  every  town  and  village  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Scotland  !  When  the  battle-field  came  to  be 
examined » there  were  found  of  the  English  few  men  of  note 
fallen,  but  about  5,000  soldiers,  chiefly  of  the  ranks ;  but 
of  the  Seote,  there  lay  the  king  and  his  son  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andpew'fl  dead  on  the  field,  with  two  bishops,  two 
mitred  abbots,  twelve  earls,  thirteen  lords,  tiye  eldest  sons 
of  peers,  Mtj  kni^hte  and  chiefs,  and  of  gentlemen  a  niuaber 
anoalcalated ;  there  was  scarcely  a  family  in  Scotland  of  any 
name  in  hiatory  which  did  not  lose  a  member  there.  In 
the  worda  ef  Scott— 

Tlieir  kingly  tbdr  lorda,  th«lr  mlghtieti  lew, 

Tbey  melted  from  the  llelde  m  snow, 

"When  streams  are  swollen  and  soath  winds  %T«w, 
DI^SOtTM  hi  itt«Bt  dtw. 

Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  osMelcst  pUsh, 
WhHe  manj  a  broken  band, 

Dteordered,  throuRh  her  currents  dash, 
To  gain  the  Seottlsh  ]and : 


To  tewn  md  tower,  to  down  and  daia, 
To  tell  red  Floddsn's  dismal  tale. 
And  raise  the  universal  wail. 
Tradition,  lefirend,  tune,  and  songr, 
Shall  maiij  an  a^fe  19>at  wall  prolosff; 
StiU  from  the  sire  the  son  shaU  ho«r 
Of  the  stem  strife  and  carnage  drear. 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  Held, 
Where  shirered  was  Ailr  SeoHa's  spear. 

And  broken  was  her  siiield. 

The  bidlads  and  traditions  of  Scotland  are  yet  fbll  of  the 
lamentations  and  desolation  long  produced  there  by  this 
fatal  battle,  where 

The  flowers  of  the  forest  were  a*  wede  away. 

'*  The  Scots,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  •'  were  much  dis- 
posed to  dispute  the  fact  that  James  IV.  had  fallen  on 
Plodden  Field.  Some  said  he  had  retired  from  the  king- 
dom, and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ;  others  pretended 
that  in  the  twilight,  when  the  fight  was  nigh  ended,  four 
tall  horsemen  came  into  the  field,  having  each  a  bunch  of 
straw  on  the  point  of  their  spears  as  a  token  for  them  to 
know  each  other  by.  They  said  these  men  mounted  the 
king  on  a  dun  hackney,  and  that  he  was  seen  to  cross  the 
Tweed  with  them  at  night-fall.  Nobody  pretended  to  say 
what  they  did  with  him,  but  it  was  believed  that  he  was 
murdered  in  Home  castle,  and  I  recollect,  about  forty  years 
since,  there  was  a  report  that,  in  cleansing  the  draw-well 
in  that  ruinous  fortress,  the  workmen  found  a  skeleton 
wrapt  in  a  bull's  hide,  and  having  a  belt  of  iron  round  the 
waist,  for  which,  on  inquiry,  I  could  never  find  any  better 
authority  than  the  sexton  of  the  parish  having  said  that  if 
the  well  were  cleaned  out,  he  should  not  be  surprised  at  such 
a  discovery.  These  are  idle  fables,  and  contrary  to  common 
sense.  Home  was  the  chamberlain  of  the  king,  and  his 
prime  fovourite ;  he  had  much  to  lose,  in  fact,  did  lose  all, 
in  consequence  of  James's  death,  and  nothing  whatever  to 
gain  by  that  event ;  but  the  retreat  or  inactivity  of  the  left 
wing,  which  he  commanded,  after  defeating  Sir  Edmuad 
Howard,  and  even  Uie  circumstance  of  his  remaining 
unhort,  aad  loaded  with  spc^il,  from  so  fatal  a  conflict, 
rendered  the  propagati<Hi  of  any  calumny  against  him  easy 
aad -aoeeptahle. 

**  Xt  seeme  tme  that  the  king  usually  wore  the  belt  of 
iron,  in  ta^n  of  his  repentance  for  his  father's  death,  and 
the  share  he  had  in  it.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
weald  kp^  a«»ide  waxAi  a  cnmbrons  article  of  penance  :n  a 
day  of  battle,  or  the  English,  when  they  despoiled  his 
person,  may  have  thrown  it  aside  as  of  no  value.  The 
body,  which  the  English  affirm  to  have  been  that  of  James, 
was  found  on  the  field  by  lord  Dacre,  and  carried  by  him 
to  Berwick,  and  presented  to  Surrey.  Both  of  these  lords 
knew  James's  person  too  well  to  be  mistaken.  The  body 
was  also  acknowledged  by  his  two  favourite  attendants, 
Sir  William  Scott  and  Sir  John  Forman,  who. wept  at 
beholding  it." 

The  fate  of  these  relics  waa  singular  and  degrading, 
Stowe,  in  his  "  Survey  of  London,"  gives  this  account  from 
hie  own  knowledge :  *'  After  the  battle,  the  bodie  of  the 
same  king  being  found,  was  closed  in  lead,  and  conveyed 
from  thence  to  London,  and  to  the  monasterie  of  Sheyno, 
in  Surrey,  where  it  renained  for  a  time  in  what  order  I  am 
not  eerlaine  ;  but  etnoe  the  dissolutiea  of  that  house,  in  the 
reygne  of  Edward  ^e  Siat.  Henry  Grey,  duke  of  Suffolke, 
being  lodged  aad  kee^nng  house  there,  I  have  been  shewed 
the  same  bodie  so  lapped  in  lead,  close  to  the  head  and 
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bodie,  throwne  into  a  waste  room  amongst  the  old  timber, 
lead,  and  other  rubble,  sinoe  the  which  time,  workmen 
there,  for  their  foolish  pleasure,  hewed  off  his  head,  and 
Launoelot  Young,  master  glazier  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  feel- 
ing a  sweet  savour  to  come  from  thence,  and  yet  the  form 
remaining,  with  the^h^  of  the  head  and  beard  red,  brought 
it  to  London,  to  his  house  in  Wood  Street,  where,  for  a 
time,  he  kept  it  for  the  sweetness,  but,  in  the  end,  caused 
the  sexton  of  that  church  to  bury  it  amongst  other  bones 
taken  out  of  their  chamel." 

That  the  body  which  the  English  had  thus  secured  and 
brought  to  London  for  so  singular  a  fate,  was  the  real  body 
of  James,  was  incontestibly  proved  by  the  monarch's  well- 
known  sword  and  dagger  found  npon  it,  and  turquois  ring 


On  his  way  northward,  Surrey  had  prepared  posts  all  the 
way  for  the  rapid  conveyance  of  intelligence,  and,  by  these, 
he  anounced  in  brief  time  to  queen  Catherine,  who  was  at 
Wobum,  the  great  and  decisive  victory.  Catherine  was  in 
the  same  fortunate  position  as  queen  Philippa  while  Edward 
III.  was  on  his  campaign  in  France,  and  though  she  did 
not  hasten  over  herself  with  the  news,  she  wrote  an  able 
letter  of  gratulation,  in  which  she  said  he  would  see  how 
she  had  kept  her  promise  of  protecting  the  kingdom  in  his 
absence,  and  she  accompanied  it  by  the  coat  of  the  king  of 
Scots,  that  Henry  might  convert  it  into  a  banner,  adding, 
that  she  thought  of  sending  his  body,  but  that  English 
hearts  would  not  permit  it.  What  is  more  to  Catherine*8 
credit  is,  that  she  pleaded  tenderly  and  earnestly  for  for- 


Great  Ship  of  King  Henry  YIII.    From  an  origiaal  drawiug  by  Holbein. 


on  his  finger,  supposed  to  be  the  same  sent  to  him  by 
the  queen  of  France.  These  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Herald's  College  in  London.  An  unhevm  column  marks 
the  spot  where  James  fell,  still  called  the  King's  stone. 

The  guns  which  were  captured  on  this  occasion,  are 
related  to  have  been  of  a  very  superior  kind,  and,  according 
to  an  official  report,  **tho  neatest,  the  soundest,  the  best 
fashioned,  the  smallest  in  the  touch-hole,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  their  size  and  length  that  were  ever  seen," 
especially  a  fine  train  of  seven  pieces,  called  the  Seven 
Sisters,  cast  by  the  same  Robert  Borthwick,  the  master  of 
artillery,  who  implored  James  to  allow  him  to  destroy 
Twiseli  bridge  with  it,  and  who  immediately  afterwards 
perished  while  directing  the  operations  of  the  cannon. 


bearance  towards  James's  widow  and  infant  son,  H«iry*s 
own  sbter  and  nephew.  Some  historians  hare  praised 
Henry's  wonderful  magnanimity  in  conceding  this  forbear- 
ance, but  to  say  nothing  of  the  determined  attitode  of 
defence  which  the  Scotch,  in  the  midst  of  their  sorrows, 
assumed,  and  the  heavy  losses  of  the  English,  which  oeca- 
sioned  Surrey  to  attempt  no  further  advantages,  bat  to  pot 
sufficient  troops  into  the  border  garrisons,  and  then  disbud 
the  rest,  Henry  must  have  become  more  of  a  monster  than 
he  was,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  to  have  soaght  to  commit 
more  evil  than  he  had  done.  His  empty  triumphs  in 
France  might  be  excused,  for  conquest  and  military  glory 
have  been  the  world's  gospel  in  all  ages,  and  are  too  mnc^ 
so  still ;  but  a  dispassionate  and  philosophical  wiew  c£  hts 
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conduct  to  Scotland,  must  show  it  to  have  been  at  once  as 
barbarous  and  wicked  as  it  was  impolitic. 

James  lY.,  who  fell  at  Flodden  in  the  thirtj-ninth  year 
of  his  age  and  the  twenty -fifth  of  his  reign,  was  a  prince 
of  a  quick,  generous,  and  chivalric  character.  Though  of 
only  the  middle  height,  he  was  remarkably  strong  and 
agile ;  but  by  continual  exercise  he  had  made  himself 
capable  of  enduring  any  amount  of  labour,  cold,  thirst,  or 
hunger.  His  face  was  sweet  and  amiable  in  expression, 
and  if  he  had  not  great  command  on  his  passions,  he  had 


in  its  elegance  and  refinement  to  that  of  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. On  such  a  nature  Henry,  by  a  kind  and  eyen  just 
treatment,  might  haye  operated  so  as  to  excite  the  most 
deyoted  friendship.  We  see  what  James  did  for  an  adyen- 
turer  like  Warbeck ;  we  see  what  a  spirit  the  blandishments 
and  courtesies  of  France  eyoked  in  him;  and  we  might 
haye  seen  far  greater  attachment  elicited  towards  England 
by  a  conduct  upright  and  cordial.  But  Henry  treated 
James,  lind  his  own  sister  his  queen,  with  the  most  bare- 
faced dishonesty  and  haughty  discourtesy.    He  withheld 


The  Shriae  of  Prince  Arthur,  brother  of  Henry  Ylll.,  in  Worcester  Cathedral. 


en  his  countenance,  so  that  he  seldom  changed  colour  on 
the  mo«t  sudden  tidings  of  good  or  eyil.  He  was  easy  of 
access,  dignified  and  affable  in  his  deportment,  and  neyer 
used  seivere  and  harsh  terms,  eyen  when  roost  offended; 
his  sense  of  honour  was  high,  and  he  possessed  eyen  to  a 
degree  of  romanoe  all  the  spirit  of  ancient  ohiyalry.  His 
courage  was  daring,  eyen  to  rashness.  Like  his  father,  he 
had  a  taste  for  the  arts,  particularly  those  of  ciyil  and 
nayal  architecture ;  he  built  the  great  ship  St.  Michael, 
and  sereral  churches,  and  maintairved  a  court  far  superior 
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Margaret's  jewels,  the  sacred  bequest  of  her  father;  he 
refused  to  yield  up  the  assassin  of  James's  own  friend ;  he 
refused  a  safe-conduct  to  an  ambassador  whom  he  proposed 
to  send  to  him — a  thing,  James  declared,  which  had  neyer 
been  done  eyen  by  the  Turks  -.  and  now  this,  which  was 
exulted  oyer  as  a  glorious  yictory,  had  destroyed  tho 
braye -spirited  monarch  and  brother-in-law,  made  his  sister 
a  widow  amidst  an  arrogant  aristocracy,  and  his  nephew 
an  orphan  exposed  to  eyery  trouble  and  danger  which  can 
beset  an  infant  king  in  a  turbulent  and  faction-rent  jaation. 
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If  Henry  had  been  a  wise  and  reflectiye  prince,  oi^ble 
of  comprehending  what  is  really  politic,  great,  and  just, 
these  certainly  were  not  circnmstanoes  which  coold  afford 
him  mnch  satisfaction.  A  neighbouring  nadon,  instead  of 
a  firm  ally,  had  been  made  a  more  embittered  enemy ;  its 
]  prince  had  been  slun,  and  his  kingdom  left  exposed, 
in  the  peculiar  weakness  of  a  long  minority,  to  the 
ambitious  cupidity  of  his  royal  uncle,  whose  overbearing 
designs  only  tended  to  defeat  that  union  of  the  crowns 
which  he  was  most  anidous  to  insure,  and  to  perpetuate 
crimes,  heart-burnings,  and  troubles  betwixt  the  two  govern- 
ments, for  two  eventful  generations  yet  to  come.  Henry, 
however,  overlooking  all  these  things,  which  were  too 
profound  for  him  and  his  age,  on  returning  home  elate 
with  his  own  useless  campaign  and  tiiis  brilliant  but  cruel 
victory,  rewarded  Surrey  by  restoring  to  him  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  forfeited  by  his  father  lor  his  adherence 
to  Bichard  III.,  and  lord  Thomas  Howard,  his  son,  suc- 
ceeded, for  his  part,  to  the  Utle  of  earl  of  Surrey,  which 
had  been  his  firtber^  Lord  Herbert  was  made  earl  of 
Somerset ;  and  fiir  Btoied  Stanley,  lord  Monteagle.  At 
the  same  time  iiis  fttvonrite,  Sir  Charles  Brandion,  lord 
Lisle,  he  elevated  te 4ke<di^ity  of  4nke  of  fioAdk.  probably 
with  a  view  to  his  Mtwiinge  wnA  Macfaset  of  Savoy. 
Wolsey,  his  i^omug  olerioal  favourite,  he  made  bish<^  of 
I4&C0IB,  in  addition  to  his  French  bishopric  «f  Toumay. 


OHAPTBB  VXL 

BffiQN  OF  HENRT  THE  BMBfVHOoiHlBMd). 

Plans  of  Lonltto  break  op  the  League  betwUt  Jbifl^Mid  ana  Hi  Oonttnenlal 
Ames-Perildj  of  those  AlUes— Heuy  op«M  fats  Bgpes  and  makes  Feaee 
with  France— Marrtsffe  of  Mary,  the  Frineess  of  Bncland,  to  Louis  XII. 
—Death  of  Lonls— Mary  marries  seosaUy  Brandan,  Pake  «f  Solfolk— 
Story  of  the  RIae  and  Greatness  of  W^ilsey,  now  made  €anllMl-Trealgr 
with  Franeis  I.  of  France -Birth  ef  a  FrlncaiB,  JIary,  and  Death  of 
Ferdinand  «f  Spain— Treaty  with  Cftarlea,  Empmor  of  Oemany,  Klag 
of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Spain— Wolsegr^  JCroadM  Fowar  and  Chns^ 
aesB— Visit  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  to  England— Henry's  Visit  to 
FiaBQls  I.  of  France  at  Golsnea— The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Odd- 
ITiwtflngn  of  Charles  V.  and  Henry  at  QraTelines  and  Calais— 
Bttddngham  beheaded— War  bdwlxt  the  Emperor  and  France-^enrjr's 
Mediation- The  pompons  Embassy  of  Wolsey— Death  of  Leo  X.— Second 
VMt  from  the  Emperor- War  with  France. 

Hbmbt  Vm.  had  returned  fr«ai  «be  oontisent  «8  much 
inflated  with  i&e  idea  of  his  Bulitaijr  gwmtnwig  as  if  he 
had  been  Henry  V. ;  his  allies,  ia  the  cQMaatiaie,  were 
laughing  in  their  sleeves  at  tha  soooess  wkk  wfaioh  they 
had  dnped  him.  It  was  ti«e  that  ike  had  aenaasly  dis- 
tressed Louis,  bat  it  was  for  the  besefit  of  those  iiUies,  who 
had  all  reaped  singular  advantages  from  Henry's  campaign 
and  heavy  outlay.  The  pope  had  got  Italy  freed  from  the 
French ;  Ferdinand  ef  Spain  had  got  Navarre,  and  leisure 
to  fortify  and  make  it  safe;  and  Maximilian  had  got 
Terouenne,  Toumay,  and  command  of  the  French  frontiers 
on  the  side  of  Flanders,  with  a  fine  pension  from  England. 
It  was  now  the  time  to  see  what  acknowledgment  these 
allies  were  likely  to  make  him  for  his  expensive  services, 
and  they  did  not  permit  him  to  wait  long.  While  he  had 
been  so  essentially  obliging  to  the  pope,  his  holiness  had 
sent  four  bulls  into  his  kingdom,  by  every  one  of  which  he 
had  violated  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  especially  that  of 
previsors,  taking  upon  himself  to  nominate  bishops  and  to 
command  the  persecution  of  heretics.  The  pontiff  now 
went  further,  and  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Louis  of 
France,  by  which  he  removed  the  excommunication  from 


Louis  and  the  interdict  from  his  kingdom,  on  condition  thit 
Louis  should  withdraw  his  countenance  from  the  schismatic 
council  oi  cardinals  ;  but  knowing  Henry's  vain  character, 
the  pope,  to  prevent  his  expressing  any  anger,  sent  him  a 
consecrated  sword  and  bonnet,  with  many  fulsome  compli- 
ments on  his  valour  and  royal  greatness. 

Henry's  father-in-law,  Ferdinand,  was  growing  old,  and 
having  obtained  all  that  he-  wanted,  Navarre,  was  most 
ready  to  listen  to  Louis's  proposals  for  peace.    Loais 
tempted  him  by  offering  to  marry  his  second  daughter, 
Een^e,  to  his  grandson  Charles,  and  to  give  her  as  her 
portion   his   claim  on   the  duchy  of  Milan.     Ferdinand 
not   only   accepted  with   alacrity  these  terms,  without 
troubling  himself  about  what  Henry  might  think  of  such 
treachery,  but  engaged  to  bring  over  Maximilian,  Henrj's 
ally  and  paid  agent,  but  still  the  grandflather  of  Oharles. 
When  the  news  of  these  transactions,  on  the  part  of  his 
trusty  confederates,  reached  Henry  he  was  for  a  while 
incredulous,  and  then  broke  into  a  fiiry  of  rage.   He 
oompMned  that  his  father-m-law  had  been  the  first  to 
involve  him  with  France  by  his  great  promises  and  pro- 
fessions, not  one  of  which  he  had  kept,  and  now,  without  a 
moment's  wwni^  had  not  only  saioriiced  his  interests  for 
his  own  selfish  purposes,  but  had  dffftwn  over  the  mfwn 
of  Germany,  who  lay  under  such  signal  oUigatioDS  to 
him.    He  vowed  the  most  determkied  revenge.    Hwe  was 
Maximilian,  lor  whavi  hb  had  conquered  TeEOoenne  and 
Toumay,  whew  he  had  eid»idised  to  the  amount  of  200,000 
erowns.  and  whose  cnmdscsi  Charles  was  affianced  to  his 
aister  Mary,  who  had  in  ft  moment  forgotten  all  Aese 
benefits  and  his  fmff^wmi.    As  the  time  was  oome  for 
the  maniai^  of  Obaiies  and  the  princess  Mary,  Emtj  sent 
a  demivnd  for  i/m  casn^ikitiaR;  Maximilian,  who  had  already 
agreed  to  Low's  offer  of  his  danghter  Ben^.  M^  ^ 
evasive  Answer,  and  Henry's  wrath  knew  no  bomids.   K 
was  iufOMtUe  for  «vett  his  egregious  vanity  to  Uind  bim 
any  longer  to  the  extent  to  which  he  had  been  dape*  all 
round. 

Louis,  having  thus  destroyed  Heioy'i  ooiifed«««y  of 
broken  reeds,  next  took  measures  to  seeuve  a  peace  with 
him.  The  duke  of  Longueville,  who  was  one  ef  the 
prison«»  taken  at  the  battle  of  Spurs,  was  m  UUon, 
and,  iaatEiieted  by  Lonis,  kept  his  oars  open  to  Bttfj  s 
angry  denwnoMians  ef  his  perfidious  allies.  Be  repre- 
sented to  him  iimt  Anne,  the  queen  of  France,  bong  dead, 
there  was  «  nehfe  offKwtunity  of  avonging  himself  on  Ifcese 
ungratelbl  fMiMee,  and  of  forming  an  alliance  with  Louis 
which  would  make  them  all  tremble.  Mary,  Ae  p«nec3» 
of  England,  might  become  queen  g£  France,  and  ibss  a 
league  established  between  England  and  Ffaaoe  which 
should  decide  the  fate  of  fiurope. 

Henry's  resentment  and  wounded  honour  would  of  them- 
selves have  made  him  close  eagerly  with  this  proposal;  but 
he  saw  in  it  the  most  substantial  advantages,  and  in  a 
moment  made  up  his  mind.  He  had  the  policy,  howtTer , 
to  appear  to  demur,  and  said  his  people  would  never  con- 
sent for  him  to  renounce  his  hereditary  claims  in  France, 
which  must  be  the  case  if  such  an  alliance  took  plsoe. 
They  would  ask  themselves  what  equivalent  they  shoold 
obtain  for  so  great  a  surrender.  The  shrewd  Frenobmao 
understood  the  suggestion  ;  he  communicated  what  passM 
to  his  government,  and  proposals  were  quickly  sent  to  m^' 
Henry's  views.  Louis  agreed  if^t^J  Henry  a  million  of 
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crowas  in  discharge  of  all  arrears  due  to  Henry  YII.  from 
Charles  YIII.,  &c. ;  and  Henry  engaged  to  give  his  sister 
a  dower  of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  her  journey,  and  to  supply  her  with  jewels— pro- 
bably those  of  which  he  had  defrauded  the  Scottish  queen. 
The  two  kings  agreed  to  assist  each  other,  in  case  of  any 
attack,  by  a  force  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  or,  in  case  of 
any  attack  by  either  of  them  on  another  power,  by  half 
that  number.  This  treaty  was  to  continue  for  the  lives  of 
the  two  kings,  and  a  year  longer. 

Thus  was  the  Holy  League,  as  it  had  been  called,  for  tbe 
defence  of  the  pope  and  the  church  against  the  king  of 
France,  entirely  done  away  with ;  and  this  great  pretence 
was  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  any  one  of  these  treaties 
which  put  an  end  to  it.  The  king  of  France  strove  hard  to 
obtain  Toumay  again ;  but,  though  it  was  evidently  Henry's 
interest  to  restore  it,  his  favourite  Wolsey,  apprehensive  of 
losing  the  profits  of  the  bishopric,  opposed  its  restoration, 
and  sucoeeded.  Wolsey  and  Fox  of  Durham  were  Henry's 
plenipotentiaries  for  the  management  of  the  treaty,  which 
was  signed  on  the  7th  of  August,  1514. 

By  this  treaty,  Mary  Tudor,  princess  royal  of  England, 
a  remarkably  handsome  young  woman  of  sixteen,  and  pas- 
sionately attached  to  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
handsomest  and  most  accomplished  man  of  Henry's  court, 
was  handed  over  to  the  worn-out  Louis  of  France,  who 
was  fifty-three  in  years  and  much  older  in  constitution. 
But  these  monstrous  violations  of  nature,  which  in  private 
life  would  be  branded  with  infamy,  have  always  been  part 
and  parcel  of  royalty,  which  is  treated  as  if  it  had  a  dis- 
pensation to  set  aside  all  the  laws  of  life  and  of  morals 
at  will. 

Mary  Tudor,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  in  no  hurry  to 
proceed  to  France  to  complete  the  wedding ;  but  Louis, 
who,  though  on  the  point  of  going  out  of  the  world  altogether, 
was  of  an  amorous  disposition,  and  impatient  for  the 
arrival  of  his  blooming  young  bride,  sent  repeatedly  to 
hasten  her  departure.  On  the  2nd  of  September  he  wrote 
to  Wolsey,  who  was  now  all-powerful  in  the  English  court, 
desirmg  that  he  would  see  that  the  queen  was  set  forward 
on  her  journey,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  also  wrote  to  Mary 
herself,  entreating  her  to  hasten  her  departure.  It  was, 
however,  another  month  before  she  set  out,  when  Henry 
and  a  briUiant  party  from  the  court  accompanied  the 
princess  to  Dover.  There  both  he  and  queen  Catherine 
took  ui  affectionate  leave  of  her,  and  she  embarked  for 
Boulogne,  attended  by  a  distinguished  suite,  in  which  were 
the  conqueror  of  Flodden,  now  duke  of  >iorfolk,  and  her 
lover  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk.  Anne  Boleyn,  a  girl  of 
fourteen  years  of  age,  or  thereabout,  was  one  of  her  maids 
of  honour.  A  splendid  and  numerous  party  of  French 
nobility  received  their  new  queen  on  landing,  and  con- 
ducted her  to  Abbeville,  where  Louis  met  them,  and  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  the  next  day,  October  8th,  in  the 
eathedral.  The  ceremony  was  brilliant  in  all  circumstances 
but  the  condition  of  the  bridegroom.  It  was  performed  by 
a  cardinal,  and  was  attended  by  the  whole  French  court  in 
^  its  splendour  ;  but  Louis  himself  was  suffering  all  the 
horrors  of  a  violent  attack  of  gout  during  the  whole  of  it. 
After  the  mass  there  was  a  grand  banquet  given,  and 
I^Mds  appeared  highly  delighted  with  his  wife ;  but  the  very 
i^ext  day  the  scene  changed,  and,  with  a  ruthlessness  of 
which  in  such  <Hroumstance8  perhaps  a  gouty  old  gentleman 


only  was  capable,  he  dit^misscd  all  queen  Mary's  English 
attendants,  excepting  three,  of  whom  the  little  Boleyn  was 
one.  He  would  not  concede  to  his  bride's  entreaties,  ac- 
companied by  floods  of  tears,  that  at  least  her  governess, 
lady  Quildford,  to  whom  she  was  fondly  attached,  and 
whom  she  called  "  Mother  Guildford,"  should  remain  with 
her.  Brandon  and  Norfolk,  however,  proceeded  to  Paris 
as  ambassadors.  Mary,  who  did  not  want  spirit,  protested 
against  this  sweeping  dismissal  of  her  attendants,  and 
entreated  her  ancient  spouse ;.  but  all  in  vain.  To  her 
pleading  for  her  "  Mother  Quildford,"  when  she  could  not 
obtain  leave  of  stay  for  the  others,  Louis  replied  that  he 
was  quite  as  able  to  entertain  her  as  her  governess.  In- 
dignant at  this  treatment,  Mary  vrrote  off  to  her  royal 
brother,  and  at  the  same  time  to  Wolsey.  She  depicted 
her  mortification  in  glowing  terms,  and  exclaimed,  "  Would 
to  God  that  my  lord  of  York  had  come  with  me  in  the 
room  of  Norfolk !  For  then  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been 
left  much  more  at  my  heart's  ease  than  I  am  now."  Mary 
shows  in  this  who  was  the  really  influential  man  at  the 
English  court  now ;  and  in  addressing  Wolsey,  who  was 
already  archbishop  of  York,  she  called  him  her  loving  friend, 
and,  after  describing;  to  him  her  treatment,  begged,  as  he 
loved  her  or  her  brother  the  king,  he  would  find  a  means  to 
return  to  her  dear  **  Mother  Guildford." 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  crabbed  Louis 
indulged  her  in  this  respect.  He  replied  to  the  earl  of 
Worcester,  who  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  this 
subject,  that  the  queen  was  of  sufficient  age  to  take  care  of 
herself.  Louis  conducted  her  to  St.  Denis,  where  she  was 
crowned  on  the  5th  of  November  ;  the  count  of  Angouldme, 
afterwards  Francis  I.,  holding  the  crown  over  her  head 
during  a  great  part  of  the  ceremony,  to  ease  her  of  its 
oppressive  weight.  Francis,  indeed,  appears  from  the  first 
to  have  been  extremely  kind  and  considerate  to  her.  On 
Monday,  the  6th,  she  made  her  triumphal  entry  into  Paris, 
where  the  brilliant  reception  which  she  met  with  from  all 
classes  made  some  amends  for  the  harshness  of  her  hus- 
band. The  people  flocked  in  such  crowds,  and  there  was 
such  a  succession  of  deputations  from  the  parliament,  the 
nobility,  the  university,  the  corporation,  the  chamber  of 
accounts,  &o.,  that  it  took  her  nearly  six  hours  to  advance 
from  the  Porte  St.  Denis  to  the  palace.  Besides  this,  she 
had  to  witness  a  grand  allegoric  pageant,  where  the  union 
of  the  lily  and  the  rose  of  course  figured  prominently. 
Then  followed  jousts  and  tournaments,  in  which  Brandon — 
Mary's  husband  that  should  have  been— carried  off  nearly 
all  the  honours  and  prizes ;  whilst  poor  Louis — ^the  husband 
that  was—  sat  or  lay  in  a  litter,  an  object  of  pitiable  decay. 
The  gallant  Brandon  is  said,  by  his  good  looks  and  his 
chivalrous  ascendancy,  to  have  excited  a  great  deal  of 
jealousy  amongst  the  French  knights ;  and  we  may  not  be 
far  wrong  if  we  attribute  the  snappishness  of  Louis  to  the 
same  cause,  for  the  French  writers  of  the  period  declare 
that  the  attachment  betwixt  the  queen  and  Brandon  was 
obvious  to  all  eyes,  though  they  conducted  themselves  with 
all  honour  and  decorum. 

But  this  unnatural  political  misallianee  was  not  destined 
to  be  of  long  duration.  Louis  wrotp  in  the  oourso  of 
December  to  Henry,  expressing  his  happiness  in  possessing 
so  excellent  and  amiable  a  wife,  and  on  the  1st  of  January 
he  expired.  The  dissipation  at  court,  consequent  on  his 
marriage,  b  stated  in  the  "  Life  of  Bayard  "  to  have  pre- 
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oipiiated  his  end.  "  For  the  good  king,  on  aeeonnt  of  his 
wife,  had  changed  ihe  whole  maimer  of  his  life.  He  had 
been  aooostomed  to  dine  at  eight  o'clock,  now  he  had  to 
dine  at  noon ;  he  had  been  aoenstomed  to  retire  to  rest  at 
six  in  the  evttung,  and  now  he  had  often  to  sit  up  till  mid- 
night.** Louis  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  subjects,  who 
regarded  him  as  a  brave,  upright,  aiod  wise  prince,  and 
gave  him  the  honourable  title  of  '*  the  father  of  his  people." 
His  death  was  a  Misfortune,  if  not  to  his  wif«,  at  least  to 
the  nation,  for  it  weakened  again  the  alliance  witii  Eng- 
land, and  MLposed  France  afresh  to  the  machinations  of 
Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  two  of  the  greatest  dissemblers 
of  any  age.  These  monarohs  were  extremely  anxious  to 
secure  Mary  now  for  their  grandson  Charles,  though  they 
had  before  suffieared  their  original  betrothal  to  be  broken. 
But  Francis  L,  now  king  of  France,  exerted  himself  sue- 
oessfally  to  defeat  their  object.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Francis  would  have  liked  to  have  made  her  his  own,  but 
he  was  reoently  married  to  the  daughter  of  Louis  and  Anne 
of  Brittany,  the  priaoess  Claude.  That  not  being  possible, 
he  knew,  however,  where  Mary's  heart  lay,  and  he  did  all 
in  his  power  to  strengthen  her  to  follow  its  dictates. 

Ten  days  after  Louis's  death,  Mary  wrote  to  Wolsey, 
desiring  to  know  the  pleasure  of  her  royal  brother  regard- 
ing her,  seeing  that  the  king  of  France  was  dead,  and 
giving  herself  credit  for  having  conducted  herself  in  a 
manner  reflecting  aU  honour  on  her  royal  brother  and 
herself.  This  she  followed  by  a  fresh  epistle  to  Henry 
himself,  in  which  she  implored  him  to  recall  her  home, 
declaring  that  there  was  nothing  that  she  longed  for  so 
much  as  to  see  his  face.  Henry  despatched  of  all  others 
the  most  welcome  messenger  to  bring  her  home — her  old 
lover,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  accompanied  by  Sir  Bichard 
Wingfield  and  Dr.  West.  Mary,  who  had  been  not  three 
months  a  wife,  and  now  scarcely  two  months  a  widow, 
welcomed  Brandon  with  all  her  heart,  and  privately  said  to 
him  that  he  had  dared  onoe  to  address  her,  as  desiring  to 
make  her  his  wife,  did  he  now  dare  to  repeat  that  wish  P 
Brand<m,  who  loved  her  passionately,  was  yet  deterred  by 
his  dread  of  Henry's  resentment,  and  requested  leave  to 
ask  Henry's  permission  ;  but  Mary  told  him  that  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  obtain  Henry's  forgiveness  when  the 
thing  was  done,  than  his  leave  to  do  it.  Francis  warmly 
seconded  this  royal  wooing,  and  they  were  privately  married, 
and  set  out  on  their  way  to  England.  Mary  wrote  to 
announce  the  marriage  to  Henry,  sajing  she  had  once 
married  to  please  him,  and  thought  it  now  only  reasonable 
to  wed  to  please  herself.  Francis  also  wrote  to  mollify  the 
royal  brother ;  and  though  Henry  either  was,  or  pretended 
to  be,  very  angry  at  first,  he  soon  relented.  The  duke  and 
duchess  did  not  proceed  at  once  to  court,  but  retired  to 
their  estate  in  Suffolk.  But  as  Henry  was  not  only  greatly 
attached  to  his  sister,  but  to  Brandon,  who  had  been 
brought  ujf  with  them  from  boyhood,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Henry  on  account  of  his  superiority  in  all 
martial  and  maniy  exercises,  the  storm  soon  blew  over. 
Wolsey  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  secret  from  the  first, 
and  such  was  his  influence  now,  that  a  much  more  difiicult 
matter  would  have  jjiven  way  before  it.  The  young  couple 
were  received  into  favour,  and  ordered  by  Henry  to  bo 
remarried  before  him  at  Greenwich,  an  event  which  took 
place  on  the  Idth  of  May,  1515.  So  far  was  the  part 
which  Francis  I.  had  taken  in  this  matter  from  being 


resented,  that  he  and  Henry  renewed  all  the  engagements 
which  existed  betwixt  Louis  and  Henry,  and  so  satisfactorily 
that  they  boasted  that  they  had  made  a  peace  which  would 
last  for  ever.  The  for*evers  of  kings,  however,  are  fre- 
quently very  short  ones. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  akeady  to  introdnoe  the 
name  of  Wolsey ;  we  shall  for  a  long  period  yet,  hai?e  stHl 
more  frequent  and  more  surprising  oecasion  to  repeai  that 
name ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  a  complete  view 
of  the  man  who  was  now  rapidly  rising  into  a  prominence 
before  Europe  and  all  the  world,  such  as  has  few  examples 
in  history,  in  one  whose  origin  was  as  mean  as  his  asoent 
was  dazzling,  and  his  fall  sudden  and  irrevocable. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  we  find  first  the  name  of 
Thomas  Wolsey  coming  to  public  view  as  the  private 
secretary  of  the  king  at  the  time  of  the  forced  visit  of  the 
archduke  Philip  to  the  EngUsh  oourt.  This  originally 
obscure  clergyman  was  the  son-of  a  butcher  of  Ipswich,  who 
appeajs  to  have  been  wealthy,  and,  therefore,  could  aiord 
to  give  his  son  tm.  education  at  the  university.  Probcibly 
the  worthy  butcher  was  induced  to  this  step  by  a  percep- 
tion of  the  lad's  uncommon  cleverness,  for  at  Oxford  he 
displayed  so  much  talent  that  he  was  soon  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  the  Boy  Bachelor.  He  became  teacher  of  the 
grammar  schod  a^ioining  Magdalen  College,  and  amongst 
his  pupils  had  the  sons  of  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  on  whom 
he  so  far  won,  tiiat  he  gave  him  the  somewhat  valuable 
living  of  Limington  in  Somersetshire.  This  might  seem 
substantial  promotion  for  the  butcher's  son,  but  an  eagle, 
though  hatched  in  the  nest  of  a  barn-door  fowl,  is  sore  to 
soar  up  toward  the  sun.  Thomas  Wolsey  was  not  destined  to 
the  obscurity  of  a  country  parish.  The  same  abilities  and 
address  which  won  him  the  favour  of  the  marquis  were 
capable  of  attracting  far  higher  patrons.  The  spirit  and 
genius  of  Wolsey  were  as  clearly  made  for  the  atmosphere 
of  courts  and  the  guidance  of  kingdoms,  as  the  eagle's 
winge  are  for  soaring  and  its  daws  for  dutohipg  royal  prey. 
There  was  a  polarity  in  his  nature  which  drew  him  inevi- 
tably toward  courts.  He  united  in  his  nature  the  highest 
talents  for  pleasure,  talents  for  yielding  grateful  homage  to 
his  superiors,  and  for  commanding  all  below  him.  In  a 
word,  he  was  a  great  man,  not  particular  about  the  means 
of  greatness,  as  sure  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  affairs  as  a 
cork  to  the  surface  of  a  flood,  and  of  sailing  on  to  glory 
there,  as  the  most  august  man-of-war  that  ever  trod  down 
proudly  the  waves  that  bore  it. 

Wolsey  was  all  gravity  and  discreUon  in  the  presenoe  of 
the  grave,  and  all  attention  to  business  with  a  man  of 
official  habits  whom  it  was  his  interest  to  please ;  but  he 
could  throw  off  that  with  the  same  ease  as  he  threw  off  hb 
cloak,  and  come  out  amongst  the  genial  and  the  pleasue- 
seeking  one  of  the  most  jolly,  merry,  royatering,  and 
amusing  comrades.  In  his  earliest  career  he  is  said  to 
have  been  not  so  careful  of  appearances  as  he  ought ;  and 
was  noted  for  his  underical  license  of  conduct,  and  his 
indulgence  in  the  most  riotous  and  sensual  dissipationa. 
For  his  degrading  behaviour  in  hb  living  at  Limington, 
Sir  Amies  Paulet  dapped  him  in  the  stocks — a  disgrace 
of  so  flagrant  a  kind  to  a  dergyman  in  his  own  parish,  that 
it  was  not  likely  ever  to  be  forgotten;  and  aocordinglj, 
when  he  rose  to  power,  he  took  care  to  avenge  himself  on 
the  unfortunate  Amias  by  a  long  ooui^pe  of  the  jnost  qpuul- 
mg  persecution.  Digitized  by  CnOOglC 
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Leaying  his  country  parish  where  he  had  been  thus 
disgraoed,  he  seems  to  haye  been  introduced  bj  Sir  John 
Nanfan  to  Fox,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  minister  to 
Henrj  YII.,  who  introduced  him  to  the  king,  who  was  so 
much  satisfied  with  him  that  he  made  him  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains.  In  this  position  the  extraordinary  talents  and 
court  aptitude  of  Wolsey  soon  became  apparent  to  the 
cautious  old  king.  He  employed  him  in  sundry  matters 
requiring  secrecy  and  address.  He  was  soon  advanced  to 
the  deanery  of  Lincoln,  and  office  of  the  king's  almoner. 
Woisey  was  Henry  VII. 's  envoy  to  the  duchess  of  Savoy 
when  that  loving  monarch  had  fallen  in  love  with  her 
fortune. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  YIII.,  Wolsey  rose  still  higher 
in  the  favour  of  the  youthful  monarch.    Henry  was  but 
nineteen,  Wolsey  was  forty ;  yet  not  a  young  gallant  about 
the  court  could  so  completely  adapt  himself  to  the  fancy  of 
the  young  pleasure-loving  and  power-loving  king.    In  a 
very  few  months  he  was  Henry's  bosom  friend — the  asso- 
ciate in  all  his  gaieties,  the  repository  of  all  his  secrets,  the 
dispenser  of  all  his  favours,  and,  in  reality,  his  only  con- 
fidential minister.    Henry  seemed  wrapped  is  admiration 
at  tiie  union  of  intellect  and  courtly  aeooaiplishmetti  in  the 
wonderful  man.    He  gave  him  .a  grant  of  all  deodands  and 
forfeitures  of  felony,  and  went  on  continually  adding  to 
&eee  other  offices,  benefices,  and  grants.    In  November, 
1510,  he  was  admitted  a  member  oi  the  privy  council,  and 
from  that  time  he  was  really  prate  minister.    Henry  could 
move  nowhere  without  his  greal  friend  and  counsellor.    He 
took  him  with  him  on  his  expedition  to  France  in  1513, 
there  conferred  on  him  the  wealthy  bishopric  of  Toumay, 
and  on  his  return  made  him  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  gave 
him  the  opulent  abbey  of  St.  Alban's  in  eommendam. 

The  ascent  of  Wolsey  was  now  n^d.  From  the  very 
oommencement  of  his  career  at  covrt  no  man  had  been  able 
to  stand  before  him.  Bishop  Fox  had  fijrst  recommended  his 
^  introduction  into  tihe  privy  cottneil  because,  growing  old 
himself,  he  perceived  tiiat  the  earl  of  Surrey,  afterwards 
oonqaeror  of  Floddea,  and  doke  of  Norfolk,  was  winning 
higher  favour  with  the  king  than  the  anient  bishop ;  be- 
cause his  martial  tastes  snd  more  courtly  character  were 
more  attractive  to  Henry.  Wolsey  soon  showed  himself  so 
successful  that  he  not  only  east  Surrey,  but  his  own  patron, 
into  the  shade.  In  everything  Wolsey  could  participate  in 
the  monarch's  pursuits  and  amusements.  Henry  hftd 
already  an  ambition  of  literary  and  polemio  distinotion. 
He  had  studied  the  school  divinity,  and  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Here  Wolsey  was  quite  at 
home :  for  he  was  extensively  read,  and  would,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  soon  refresh  himself  on  any  learned  topic  vrhich 
was  his  master's  hobby.  WhUe  he  flattered  the  young 
king's  vanity,  he  was  ready  to  contribute  to  his  whims  snd^ , 
his  pleasures. 

lite  ehtirchmati  was  not  the  less  ready  at  the  feast  and  in 
affairs  of  gallantry.  He  soon  perceived  Henry's  fondness 
for  pageants  and  expensive  court  entertainments,  and  he  at 
ooaa  showed  himself  the  most  accomplished  master  of  revels 
aad  contriver  of  deoorations  and  devices  that  had  ever  ap- 
peared. Fox  hitherto  had  been  the  arbiter  eleg€uUiarum,  but 
his  genius  paled  at  once  before  the  more  resplendent  one  of 
Wolsey.  Wolsey  flattered  Henry  in  all  his  follies  to  the 
top  of  his  bent»  and  soon  was  seen  the  ruling  power  at 
ooart,  whether  in  the  hours  of  business    or  merriment. 


With  an  his  deep-lying  cunning,  and  bouncfless  ambition, 
he  had  an  air  of  honest  bluntness  which,  above  all  things, 
charmed  the  young  king,  who  delighted  in  the  title  of  Bluff 
Harry.  At  that  early  period  when  Henry,  says  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  time,  had  *'  as  little  inclination  to  trouble 
himself  with  business  as  a  wild  ox  has  to  be  yoked  to  the 
plough,"  Wokey  took  care  that  the  business  should  not  be 
neglected.  It  was  his  advice  that  "the  king  should  hawk 
and  hunt,  and,  as  much  as  him  list,  use  honest  recreations. 
If  so  be  he  should  at  any  time  desire  suddenly  to  become 
an  old  man,  by  intermeddling  in  old  men's  cares,  he  should 
not  want  those  (meaning  himself)  that  would  in  the  even- 
ing, in  one  or  two  words,  relate  the  effect  of  a  whole  day's 
consultations."  And  thus  the  butcher's  son  was  in  brief 
time  become  the  real  ruler  of  the  nation,  the  master  of  the 
monarch. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1514,  Leo  X.  addressed  a  letter  to 
Henry,  informing  him  that  his  ambassador,  cardinal  Bam- 
bridge,  the  archbishop  of  York,  had  died  that  day ;  and 
that,  at  the  request  of  the  deceased,  he  had  promised  not  to 
appoint  a  successor  till  he  had  learnt  the  pleasure  of  his 
majesty.  This  pleasure,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  already 
known ;  and  that  the  pope,  like  every  one  now,  perceiving 
ttie  power  of  the  favourite,  vras  ready  to  conciliate  him. 
The  king  at  once  named  Wolsey  to  hb  holiness,  and 
showed  that  he  vras  quite  satisfied  that  that  nomination 
would  bo  confirmed,  by  at  once  placing  the  archbishopric 
and  all  its  revenues  in  the  custody  of  the  favourite.  Thus 
was  this  great  son  of  fortune  at  once  possessed  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  the  bishoprics  of  Tournay  and  Lincoln, 
the  administration  of  the  Wshoprics  of  Worcester,  Hereford, 
and  Bath,  the  poesessom  ef  which  were  Italians,  who  re- 
sided abroad,  and  were  ifi&i  to  secure  a  portion  of  their 
revenues  by  resigning  to  tkm  great  native  prelate  the  rest. 
Henry  even  allowed  Wolsey,  vrith  the  see  of  York,  to  unite 
that  of  Durham,  as  he  afterwards  did  that  of  Winchester. 
The  pope,  seeing  more  and  more  the  marvellous  influence 
of  the  man,  before  this  year  was  out  made  him  a  cardinal. 
*'  For,"  says  Hall,  '*  when  he  was  once  archbishop,  he 
studied  day  and  night  how  to  be  a  cardinal,  and  caused  the 
king  and  the  French  king  to  write  to  Rome  for  him."  Leo 
found  »  strong  opposition  amongst  the  cardinals  to  this 
prottotion ;  but,  desirous  to  oblige  both  Henry  and  Francis, 
he  dedaved  lym  a  cardinal  in  full  consistory,  on  September 
llth»  Francis  was,  at  the  moment,  in  Italy,  and  was  in 
haste  to  be  the  first  to  give  Wolsey  the  joyful  news.  Wolsey 
pretended  to  be  unwilling  to  accept  so  high  a  dignity ;  but 
Henry  settled  all  his  feigned  modesty,  by  saluting  him  as 
"  My  lord  cardinal." 

My  lord  cardinal  Wolsey  almost  immediately  received  a 
fresh  favour  from  the  pope,  who  appointed  him  legate  in 
England.  This  commission  was  originally  limited  to  two 
years,  but  Wolsey  never  relinquished  the  office  agidn.  He 
obtained  from  sucoeeding  popes  a  continuation  of  the  posti 
asking  from  time  to  time  even  fresh  powers,  till  he 
at  length  exercised  vrithin  the  realm  almost  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  pontiff.  The  only  step  above  him  now 
was  the  papacy  itself,  and  on  that  dignity  he  had  already 
fixed  his  ambitious  eye. 

From  the  moment  that  Wolsey  saw  himself  »  cardinal 
and  papal  legate,  as  well  as  chief  favourite  of  the  king,  his 
ambition  displayed  itself  without  restraint,  and  we  shall 
have  to  paint,  in  his  career,  one  of  the  most  amaiing 
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iosUuioes  of  the  pride,  power,  and  grandeur  of  a  subject. 
When  hiB  cardinal's  hat  was  brought  to  England,  he  sent  a 
splendid  deputation  to  meet  the  bearer  of  it  at  Blackheath, 
and  to  conduct  him  through  London,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
pope  himself.  He  gaye  a  reception  of  the  hat  in  West- 
minstcr-hall,  which  more  resembled  a  coronation  than  the 
official  investiture  of  a  subject  and  a  clergyman.  His 
arrogance  and  ostentation  disgusted  all  the  king*8  old 
ministers  and  courtiers.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  with  all  his 
military  glory,  found   himself  completely  eclipsed,  an^^ 


December,  1515,  resigning  his  office  of  chancellor.  Henrj 
immediately  handed  oyer  the  seal  to  Wolsey,  who  now 
stood  on  the  pinnacle  of  power,  almost  alone.  He  was  like 
a  great  tree  which  withered  up  every  other  tree  which 
came  within  its  shade,  and  even  the  kingly  power  itself 
seemed  centred  in  his  hands.  For  the  next  ten  years  he 
may  be  said  to  have  reigned  in  England,  and  Henry  hiai- 
self  to  have  been  the  nominal,  and  Wolsey  the  real  king. 
Well  might  he,  in  addressing  a  foreign  power,  say,  *'  Ego  et 
rex  meut,''  **  I  and  my  king." 


The  Lord  Geidioal  Thomas  Wolsey 


absented  himself  from  court  as  much  as  possible,  though 
he  stiU  held  the  office  of  treasurer.  Fox,  the  venerable 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  been  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing Wolsey,  found  himself  superseded  by  him,  and, 
resigning  his  office  of  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  retired  to 
his  diocese.  On  taking  his  leave  the  aged  minister  was 
bold  enough  to  caution  Henry  not  to  make  any  of  his 
subjects  greater  than  himself,  to  which  the  bluff  king 
replied  that  he  knew  how  to  keep  all  his  subjects  in  order. 
The  resignation  of  Fox  was  followed  by  that  of  archbishop 
Warham,  who  delivered  the  great  seal  on  the  22nd  of 


The  state  which  from  this  time  he  assumed  was  eode* 
siastically  imperial.  His  dress,  his  retinue,  his  establish- 
ment, equipage,  and  attendance  were  such  as  no  subject 
ever  assumed  in  any  country.  His  person  was  tall  and 
commanding,  his  figure  portly  and  majestic;  and  he 
arrayed  himself  in  the  richest  silks  and  satins,  all  of  the 
proper  cardinal's  colour-— scarlet,  or  erimson.  His  neek 
and  shoulders  were  clothed  with  a  tippet  of  costly  sables, 
his  robes  of  dazzling  scarlet,  his  silk  gloves  of  the  same 
colour,  his  hat  the  same  ;  and  his  shoes  were  one  blase  <^ 
silver  gilt,  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  ^o  support  this  gran* 
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deur  he  had  an  income  which  was  equal  to,  if  it  did  not 
Borpass,  that  of  the  crown.  He  had  a  train  of  eight  hundred 
persons,  many  of  them  knights  and  gentlemen,  and  amongst 
them  nine  or  ten  impoverished  noblemen ;  and  many 
of  the  greatest  aristocracy  placed  their  sons  in  his  estab- 
lishment as  the  best  school  for  acquiring  a  proper  cowrtly 
style,  or,  more  probably,  conrt  favour.  All  his  domestics 
were  richly  attired,  his  cook  wearing  a  jerkin  of  satin  or 
velvet,  with  a  chain  of  gold  round  his  neck.  Whenever  he 
appeared  abroad  a  person  of  distinction  bore  his  cardinal*8 
hat  before  him  on  a  cushion.  He  selected  one  of  the  tattesi 
and  handsomest  priests  that  he  could  procure  to  carry 
before  him  a  pillar  of  silver  surmounted  by  a  cross,  bat  not 
contented  with  this,  which  he  adopted  as  cardinal,  he  had 
another  priest,  of  equal  stature  and  beauty,  who  carried  the 
ponderous  silver  cross  of  York,  even  within  the  diocese  of 
Canterbury,  contrary  to  the  established  rule  and  agreement 
betwixt  the  prelates  of  those  two  sees. 

He  was  the  first  ecclesiastic  in  England  that  indulged 
himself  in  the  wear  of  silk  and  gold,  and  these  not  merely  on 
his  person,  but  on  hb  saddles  and  the  caparison  of  his 
horses.  His  enormous  retinue  on  all  public  appearances 
were  mounted  on  the  most  splendid  steeds,  richly  orna- 
mented, but  he  himself,  in  priestly  fashion,  rode  a  mule, 
with  saddle  and  saddle-doUi  of  crimson  velvet,  and  with 
stirrups  of  silver  gilt.  Every  morning  he  held  a  levee  after 
mass,  at  which  he  appeared  in  his  complete  avray  of  scarlet 
drapery. 

Whilst  Ihe  great  looked  on  all  this  grandeur  ift  obsequi- 
ous bul  resentful  silence,  the  people  settled  it  ia  their  own 
minds  that  the  wonderful  power  of  the  prlmt  wta  the  fiery 
nature  of  the  monarch  was  l&e  effeot  of  mtwrj.  But 
Woliey  was  no  mean  or  ordinary  mwi.  They  were  his 
taleiAs  and  his  consummate  address  wllioh  itttfueneed  the 
kin^,  wfto  was  proud  of  the  magnidoence  wbioh  wm  ad  oMe 
his  cimiion  and  his  repMsentatrre  \  moA  Wotaey  had  a  gnM]^, 
an  expiMe,  and  an  eWration  in  ISm  ambklon,  which  h«d 
someiftiMif  sublime  in  them^  Though  he  was  k  the  reoeift 
of  tmmm&m  revenues,  he  iMkI  ■»  j^akry  desfcro  to  ImwI 
theni»  He  employed  thcM  in  Ihki  awgusl  state  atad  mo«le 
of  Hfkig,  which  he  ngarded  m  re§Mti«g  bonovr  on  the 
monaffeh  whoie  ehief  minister  he  was^  and  on  ihre  drarch 
in  wUch  he  h^  all  but  the  l^ghMt  rank.  He  devoted  his 
funds  Kberally  lo  the  pronoctng  of  Bteralara  He  sent 
learaed  nvsn  to  fevelga  eourls  to  oo^  vatoahle  manuscripts 
whioh  wen  made  acoessible  by  his  vast  iaAuenee.  He  built 
Ha«plon  Ooutft  Falaoe^  a  R  iwidenov  osly  for  a  monarch, 
and  ptesented  it  as  ft  gift  i«oh  as  •  swli^eot  only  of  his 
magBiAcent  Stamp,  ooald  oi<Nr  to  ft  KOftatoh.  He  built  a 
college  at  Ifswich,  hw  notfrre  pIftOOr  ftftd  was  itt  the  course 
of  erecting  Christ  (Aftrch  aft  OxIMI  whea  has 
so  abruptly  dosed.  Baaide»llMl» !» «kbwods«ritt 
ships  in  CMord. 

With  all  his  haughtinoM  an^  overgrown  sMe,  he  pleased 
the  people  by  his  summary  deaBngs  with  great  offenders, 
especially  with  the  detested  class  of  public  harpies  of  whom 
Dudley  and  Empson  had  been  the  chief.  That  people  of 
small  means  might  obtain  justice,  he  established  courts  of 
request,  and  made  other  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
the  laws.  On  many  occasions,  to  settle  family  quarrels,  he 
would  offer  himself  as  arbitrator ;  and  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  though  unacquainted  with  the  quirks  and  subtle- 
ties of  law,  he  decided  on  the  principle  of  common  sense,  to 


the  wonderful  satisfaction  of  clients.  So  great  was  the 
practice  brought  into  his  court,  that  the  king,  to  enable 
him  to  get  through  the  business,  established  four  subordi- 
nate tribunals,  of  vrhich  that  in  whioh  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls  still  presides  is  one. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Wolsey's  towering  ambition 
and  self-will  led  him  to  commit  equal  crimes  and  injustice. 
No  man,  w  thing,  which  stood  in  his  way  was  safe.  His 
domestic  domination  could  brook  no  rival :  the  highest  and 
tiM  noblest  perished  if  they  offended  him  -,  and  his  foreign 
policy  was  dictated  entirely  by  his  own  private  purposes. 
The  primal  object  of  his  life  was  to  achieve  the  pope- 
dom; and,  as  kings  or  courtiers  favoured  or  opposed  his 
wishes,  they  experienced  his  favour  or  resentment ;  aad 
so  long  as  his  hold  on  Henry  lasted,  his  frown  was  war, 
his  smile  peace,  wherever  they  fell.  .  Such  was  Wolsey  at 
this  moment ;  such  he  continued  for  a  decade  of  remark- 
able years.  His  eye  was  constantly  traversing  Europe. 
In  every  court  and  country  he  had  his  secret,  as  well  as  hig 
avowed,  agents.  The  most  hidden  movements  were  quickly 
revealed  to  him,  and  all  his  machinery  vras  instantly  in 
motion  to  promote  or  counteract.  In  the  pursuance  of  his 
obje<!ts  he  shamefully  abused  the  confidence  of  his  royal 
patron,  and  sacrificed  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  of  Europe,  in  the  indulgence  of  his  passions, 
and  the  prosecution  of  his  private  interests.  His  Atensi- 
ble  object  waste  regulate  the  balance  of  Europe,  threatened 
in  its  equilibrium  by  the  rival  houses  of  France  and 
Austria;  but  his  real  one  was  to  raise  or  repress  those 
powers  with  reference  to  his  claims  on  the  popedom. 

The  peace  whM  B^lry  had  made  with  the  young 
monarch  of  VnuMe,  mm  not  destined  to  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance. Frftftois  I.  soon  hftd  the  misfortune  to  offend 
both  Henry  and  Wolsey,  and  >  in  their  separate  interests. 
James  IV^  of  Sootland  hftd  left  by  his  vrill  the  regency  of 
his  kingdom  to  hb  widow.  The  convention  of  the  states 
confirmed  this  arrangement^  hut  on  condition  that  the  queen 
remained  unmarried.  James  Y.,  her  son,  .of  whom  die 
was  to  retain  the  gnardiaaship,  was  on  his  father's  death 
aa  'mtmk  of  only  a  year  and  a  half  old.  In  less  than  seven 
moMiha  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Margaret  was 
deilvend  of  aseaoad  son,  Alexander,  duke  of  Ross ;  and  in 
less  thaa  teev  aseaiiaaltoi  that,  die  vMarried,  in  defiance  of 
the  awwealisn  of  the  atatw^  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  a 
/Qiaay  oaia  of  haadMaw  pemon,  but  c€  an  ambitious  and 
ieadsliraiaf  character.  This  anariafs  ^tve  great  off^ence 
to  a  great  number  e#  the  aobaKty,  especially  those  who 
had  a  leaning  to  franee.  They  asserted  that  Henrf  of 
Eni^bnd,  the  quewTa  breilwr,  aotwitbstanding  tha4  he 
had  defvlved  her  of  her  husband,  aad  notwithstan^ng 
her  Aflault  position  aa  tlte  widowed  mother  of  an  ia&nt 
Uag^  00  far  from  sofportiag  her,  took  every  Of^rtmiity 
to  attaak  her  b<Mrdeak  They  therefore  faooMaanded  that 
they  should  reeatt  from  France  J^in,  ddbe  of  Albany, 
the  SOB  of  Alesaader,  wko  had  been  banbhed  by  his 
brother  James  III.,  and  place  the  regency  in  his  hands. 
Albany,  though  of  Scotch  origin,  was  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  education,  and  taste.  He  had  not  a  foot  of  land  in 
Scotland,  but  in  France  he  had  extensive  demesnes,  and 
stood  high  in  favour  of  the  monarch. 

At  the  head  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  queen  wits 
lord  Home,  on  whose  conduct  at  Flodden  aspersions  had 
been  cast.    By  him  and  his  party  it  was  that  Albany  was 
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inyited  to  Scotland.    Hesry  mm  greatly  alarmed  at  this 
propoeitioiL,  and  for  sone  time  the  fear  of  a  breaoh  mdaoed 
Franois  I.  to  restrain  Albany  &om  acoepting  the  offer. 
Yet  in  May,  1515,  Albany  made  his  appearance  in  Scotland. 
He  found  that  kingdom  in  a  condition  which  required  a 
firm  and  determined  hand  to  gorem  it.       The  nobiiity, 
always  turbulent,  and  kept  in  order  with  diflonl^  by  the 
strongest  monarehs,  were  now  diyided  into  two  factions, 
for  and  against  the  queen  and  her  party.    Lord  Home,  by 
whom  Albany  had  chiefly  been  inyited,  had  the  ill-fortone 
to  be  represented  to  Albany,  immediately  on  his  arriyal,  as, 
so  fiur  from  a  friend,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
legitimate  authority  in  the  kingdom.    Home,  apprised  of 
this  representation,  and  of  its  baring  taken  full  effect  on 
the  mind  of  Albany,  threw  himself  into  the  party  of  the 
queen,  and  urged  her  to  ayoid  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
young  princes  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Albany,  who  was 
the  next  heir  to  the  crown  after  them,  and  was,  according 
to  his  statement,  a  most  dangerous  and  ambitious  man. 
Mored  by  these  statements,  Margaret  determined  to  escape 
to  England  with  her  sons,  and  put  them  under  the  power- 
ful protection  of  their  undo  Henry. 

Henry  had  himself  made  similar  representations  to  her, 
for  nothing  would  suit  his  yiews  on  the  crown  of  Scotland 
so  well  as  to  haye  possession  of  the  in^t  heirs.  But 
Albany  was  quickly  informed  of  the  queen's  intentions ; 
he  bedded  the  castle  of  Stirling,  where  she  resided  with 
the  infant  princes,  compelled  her  to  surrender,  and  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  princes,  placed  them  in  the  keeping  of 
three  lords  appointed  by  parliament.  Margaret  herself, 
her  husband  Angus,  and  lord  Home,  succeeded  in  escaping 
to  England,  where  she  was  deliyered  of  a  daughter. 

Henry  exerted  himself  to  baiBe  the  schemes  of  Albany 
and  the  French  party  in  Scotland;  and  Home,  haying 
suooeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to  return  to  Scotland,  is 
supposed  to  haye  prosecuted  Henry*s  yiews  in  strengthen- 
ing a  party  against  Albany.  Home,  howeyer,  did  not 
escape  falling  under  suspicion.  He  was  seised  and  placed 
in  custody  under  the  care  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of 
Arran.  But  instead  of  Arran  preying  a  trustworthy  cus- 
todian of  Home,  that  nobleman  preysdled  on  him  to  unite 
in  his  yiews.  Home  was  suffered  to  escape,  but  was  weak 
enough  to  be  beguiled,  under  a  promise  of  acommodating 
all  matters  of  difference,  to  suffer  himself,  along  with  Arran, 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Albany.  Both  of  these  noblemen 
were  seiied  and  brought  to  trial,  on  the  ground  of  neglect 
of  their  duty,  .or  of  treasonable  conduct,  at  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  and  though  the  eyidence  was  anything  but  oon- 
yincing,  they  were  condemned  and  executed. 

The  part  iHiioh  Francis  I.  eyidently  had  in  p^mitting 
the  passage  of  Albany  to  Scotland,  and  in  supporting  his 
party  there,  had  giyen  great  offence  to  Henry.  He  sent 
strong  remonstrances  through  his  ambassador  to  Francis, 
complaining  that  Albany  had  been  permitted  to  leaye 
France  and  usurp  the  goyemment  of  Scotland,  contrary  to 
the  treaty ;  and  that  by  this  means  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
the  sister  of  the  king  of  England,  had  been  driyen 
from  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and  ttie  guardianship  of 
her  <^ildren.  Francis  I.  endeayoured  to  pacify  Henry  by 
assnraDoes  that  Albany's  conduct  had  reeeiyed  no  coun- 
tenanoe  fitmi  him,  but  that  he  had  stolen  away  at  the 
urgent  solieitataon  of  a  strcmg  body  of  nobles  in  Scotland. 
Hairy  was  not  conyinoed,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be 


obtained  by  further  remonstrances,  for  Francis  was  at  this 
moment  at  tfie  head  of  a  powerful  army,  while  Henry, 
having  spent  his  father's  hoards,  was  not  in  condition  for 
a  fresh  war  without  the  sanction  of }  nrliament. 

Francis  was  bent  on  prosecuting  the  vain  scheme  of  the 
conquest  of  Milan,  which  had  already  cost  his  predecessors 
and  France  so  much.  He  had  entered  into  alliance  with 
Venice  and  Genoa,  and  trusted  to  be  able  easily  to  oyercome 
Maximilian  Sforza;  the  native  prince  Sforza,  on  his  parti 
depended  upon  the  support  of  the  pope  and  the  Swiss. 
Francis  professed,  in  the  first  place,  that  his  design  was  to 
chastise  the  hostile  Swiss.  These  hardy  people  had  fortified 
all  those  passes  in  the  Alps  by  which  they  calculated  that 
the  French  would  attempt  to  pass  towards  Milan,  but 
Francis  made  his  way  with  sixty  thousand  troops  over  the 
mountains  in  another  direction,  a  large  part  of  his  army 
taking  the  way  to  the  left  of  Mount  Qendvre,  -a  route  never 
essayed  by  an  army  before.  The  Swiss  mercenaries  in 
the  service  of  Sforza,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  were  rapidly 
defeated  by  the  French,  and  were  on  the  point  of  capitu- 
lation, when  their  countrymen,  who  had  been  watching  to 
intercept  Francis  and  his  army,  seeing  that  he  had  stolen  a 
march  upon  them,  descended  from  their  mountains  twenty 
thousand  strong,  and  came  to  the  relief  of  their  countrymen 
under  the  walls  of  Milan. 

Their  courage  now  rose  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  they 
determined  to  give  battle  to  the  French.  The  headquarters 
of  Francis  were  at  Marignano,  ten  miles  from  Milan.  Re- 
inforcements were  expected  by  the  Milanese  from  the  pope, 
but  a  cardinal  legate  who  was  present  urged  the  Swiss  not 
to  wait  for  these,  but  to  seize  the  present  favourable  crisis, 
when  the  troops  were  in  the  warmth  of  their  confidence,  to 
march  agunst  the  French  and  give  them  battle.  The 
advice  was  of  the  most  iojudicious  kind,  for  the  French 
were  not  only  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  but  in  their 
artillery,  and  a  few  days  might  bring  essential  aid  to  the 
Swiss.  But  the  counsel  was  too  consonant  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Swiss  army.  They  demanded  to  be  led  at  once 
against  the  foe  ;  and,  marching  forward  when  the  day  was 
oonsiderably  advanced,  they  fell  in  with  the  French  lines 
about  two  hours  before  sunset.  They  rushed  upon  them 
with  such  fury  that  they  carried  all  before  them,  as  though 
they  had  suffered  no  fatigue  from  their  long  and  hasty 
march.  They  drove  back  whole  masses  of  the  French 
inflEintry,  and  captured  a  considerable  quantity  of  cannon* 
Francis,  alarmed  by  this  formidable  impression  on  his  foot, 
threw  himself  into  the  van  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and 
charged  along  the  high  raised  road,  on  which  the  main  body 
of  the  Swiss  stood,  the  land  right  and  left  being  marshy,  with 
all  the  weight  of  his  horse  and  with  his  characteristic  gal- 
lantry. But  the  Swiss,  confident  in  the  memory  of  their 
former  victories  over  the  French,  stood  firm,  and  the  battle 
became  desperate.  The  Swiss  broke  the  lines  of  the  French 
cavalry  repeatedly,  and  made  terrible  havoc  amongst  them. 
Night  fell,  but  the  moon  rose,  and  the  conflict  raged  so  long 
as  there  was  any  light.  When  the  mocn  went  down,  the 
two  armies,  still  breathing  defiance,  stood  to  their  ground, 
and  waited  impatiently  for  the  dawn  to  renew  the  strife. 

Francis  had  fought  so  long  and  arduously  in  the  very 
milSe  that,  when  the  pause  came,  he  dropped  upon  a 
cannon  completely  exhausted,  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
But,  fatigued  as  he  was,  he  did  not  rest  long.  The  smart- 
mg  of  his  wounds,  for  he  had  been  pierced  in  various  plaoes 
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by  the  lanopp  of  the  eneray,  the  uneasiness  of  his  mind,  and 
the  songs  and  shouts  of  the  Swiss,  who  were  sitting  on  the 
ground  close  at  hand,  carolling  airs  of  triumph,  and  impa- 
tient tor  light  to  finish  their  victory,  soon  roused  him. 
On  examining  i^he  state  of  his  army,  he  found  that  an 
awful  slaughter  of  his  men  had  taken  place,  many  of  his 
most  distinguished  officers  had  fallen,  fifteen  pieces  of 
cannon  were  seized  by  the  enemy,  and  the  prospect  for 
the  morrow  was  anything  but  hopeful.  To  add  to  the 
disastrous  .ssua  of  the  day's  fight,  his  troops  were  ill 
supplied  wita  refreshments,  whilst  wine  and  prorisions  in 
plenty  had  followed  the  Swiss  army  from  Milan;  and 
they  were  fortifying  themselves  with  good  cheer  for  the 
victory.  So  completely  were  the  Swiss  assured  of  this 
victory,  that  the  news  of  the  utter  defeat  of  the  French 
spread  from  their  camp,  and  was  carried  by  couriers  to 
all  parts  of  Italy. 

But  Francis  resolved  to  contest  the  point  with  all  his 
power.  During  the  night  he  examined  carefully  his  posi- 
tion, made  such  fresh  arrangements  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  ground  and  the  events  of  the  first  day  sug- 
gested; encouraged  his  men,  and  sent  messengers  post- 
haste to  expedite  the  march  of  reinforcements  from  Yenice, 
which  he  knew  to  be  on  the  road.  With  the  first  return  of 
dawn  the  Swiss  were  a-foot,  and  renewed  the  battle  with 
augmented  impetuosity.  Confident  of  victory,  they  fought 
with  the  persuasion  that  a  vehement  attack  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  speedy  flight  of  the  French.  They  found,  how- 
ever, that  Francis  had  taken  advantage  of  the  night,  and 
so  disposed  his  artillery,  as  to  rake  them  murderously  in 
flank  as  they  advanced.  But  this  only  caused  them  to  dash 
forward  like  wounded  lions  upon  the  foe,  and  such  was  the 
fury  of  their  onset,  that  the  French  cavalry  must  have 
been  speedily  routed,  when  up  galloped  the  light  horse 
of  the  Venetians,  led  only  by  count  Alviano,  and 
fell  upon  their  rear.  Imagining  that  the  whole  of  the 
Venetian  army  was  come  up,  the  Swiss  now  sounded 
a  retreat;  but  this  was  made  with  such  coolness  and 
courage  that  they  kept  the  order  of  their  ranks, 
and  part  still  facmg  the  French,  part  the  Venetians,  they 
thus  commenced  their  march  back  towards  Milan.  Such 
was  the  resolution  with  which  they  made  this  retro- 
grade movement,  that  they  would  leave  neither  their 
wounded  nor  their  artillery  behind  them,  but  carried  them 
all  off,  and  showed  such  a  determined  and  self-possessed 
air,  that  the  French,  wearied,  and  having  suffered  great 
loss,  made  no  attempt  to  pursue  them. 

But  the  Swiss  had  left  on  the  field  eight  thousand  of 
their  best  men  slain,  and  they  were  in  no  condition  to  pur- 
sue the  contest  as  they  had  begun  it.  On  returning  to 
Milan  they  found  that  Sforza,  for  whom  they  had  fought, 
had  no  money  to  pay  them,  and,  therefore,  having  won 
great  admiration  by  their  conduct  in  this  battle,  they 
marched  out  of  Milan  and  took  their  way  home  by  Como. 
Francis,  who  bad  lost  noarly  as  many  troops  as  the  Swiss, 
and  some  of  his  most  valuable  officers,  was  enabled  by  this 
means  easily  to  make  himself  master  of  Milan. 

If  the  Swiss  had  acquired  reputation  by  this  campaign, 
Francis  had  won  still  more ;  for  against  such  brave  forces 
he  had  shown  himself  still  braver,  and  remained  master  of 
Milan.  The  effect  of  this  brilliant  success  at  the  English 
court  was  to  heighten  extremely  that  discontent  with 
Francis  which  Henry  had  shown  at  the  very  moment  that 


the  chivalric  young  French  king  had  set  out  for  Italy. 
Henry,  who  was  ambitious  of  military  renown,  was  stung 
to  the  quick  by  it,  and  his  envious  mood  was  artfully 
aggravated  by  the  suggestions,  of  Wolsey.  Wolsey  hated 
Francis  because  he  was  steadily  opposed  to  his  retention  of 
the  bishopric  of  Toumay.  Wolsey  had  prevailed  on  Henry 
to  disregard  the  earnest  demands  for  the  restoration  of  this 
town  at  the  late  peace,  because  he  should  in  case  of  its 
surrender  lose  the  ample  revenues ;  Francis,  on  \he  other 
hand,  naturally  was  equally  anxious  to  have  Toumay  re- 
stored to  his  natural  dominion.  He  therefore  supported 
the  claims  of  the  other  bishop  of  Tournay,  who,  when  the 
town  was  taken  by  the  English,  had  been  appointed  but 
not  yet  installed.  Wolsey  now  found,  through  his  spies,  tiiat 
Francis,  while  so  near  Rome,  had  strongly  urged  upon  the 
pope  the  claims  of  the  French  bishop,  and  with  such  effect 
that  he  had  obtained  a  bull  in  his  favour.  Enraged  at 
this,  Wolsey  now  fanned  with  all  his  subtle  skill  the  spleen 
of  Henry*s  mind,  and  disposed  him  to  break  with  Francis. 
But  this  was  so  serious  a  matter,  having  recently  sworn  to 
maintain  peace  with  that  country,  and  with  the  rising 
reputation  of  Francis,  that  Henry  was  prudent  enough  not 
to  give  way  to  Wolsey's  persuasions  without  oounsel  with 
his  other  experienced  ministers.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
archbishop  of  Oanterbnry,  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
were  summoned  to  court,  and  the  matter  laid  before  them. 
It  is  quite  certain  that,  had  there  been  real  cause  for  war 
with  France  these  ancient  counsellors  of  the  crown,  who 
had  retired  in  disgust  from  the  arrogance  of  Wolsey,  would 
have  argued  against  it ;  but  as  they  had  right  on  their  side 
4kej  strongly  denounced  a  breach  of  the  peace  with  France 
as  equally  impolitic,  dishonourable,  and  unjust.  Wolsey 
replied  in  fin  equally  high  strain  that  Francis  had  shown 
himself  a  prince  of  an  aggressive  character,  of  an  insatiable 
ambition,  and  that  his  successes  in  Italy  would  lead  to 
fresh  attempts;  and  that  unless  England  interposed  to 
crush  his  soaring  spirit  of  conquest  he  would  become  the 
terror  and  molester  of  all  Europe.  The  bishc^  of  Durham, 
and  the  rest  of  the  counsellors  who  were  under  the  inflaence 
of  Wolsey,  warmly  supported  these  views,  and  Henry,  dis- 
tracted by  these  conflicting  opinions,  declared  that  he 
would  adopt  the  suggestions  of  both  parties  :  he  would  take 
measures  to  curb  the  ambition  of  France,  but  he  would  do 
it  so  as  to  avoid  an  open  breach. 

His  sapient  plan  was  this.  Untaught  by  the  gross  Btyle 
in  which  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  Maximilian,  he 
resolved  to  employ  him  to  put  down  Francb.  He  therefore 
despatched  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  who  was,  as  he 
always  had  been,  poor  and  greedy  of  money,  to  engage  him 
by  a  large  subsidy  to  march  an  army  into  Italy  to  join  his 
forces  to  those  of  Francisco  Sforza,  the  brother  of  Maxi- 
milian Sfroza,  to  take  Milan,  and  place  Francisco  on  the 
ducal  throne.  Maximilian  Sforza  had  resigned  all  his 
rights  to  Francis,  and  was  therefore  to  be  set  aside. 
This  scheme,  which  Henry  put  forth  as  his  own,  was,  in 
fact,  but  another  speculation  of  Wolsey's.  Francisoo  Sforsa, 
desirous  to  make  Milan  his  own,  had  already  applied  to 
Wolsey,  and  engaged,  if  he  succeeded,  to  pay  that  oormpt 
and  greedy  minister  10,000  ducats  a  year,  and  in  return 
Wolsey  had  engaged  not  only  to  procure  Henry's  consent, 
but  to  make  him  the  perpetual  friend  and  protector  of  Sfbna. 

The  emperor  Maximilian,  having  got  a  large  sum  in 
hand,  put  his  troops   in  motion  Us^  Italy,  and  parsoed 
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the  journey  with  the  greater  alaerity  beoauee  he  was  also 
fnrnidied  with  bills  to  a  still  greater  amomit  on  the  Frisco- 
bald],  the  great  Italian  bankere.  Dr.  Richard  Pace,  Henry's 
ambassador,  hastened  on  before  the  emperor  witJi  anotiier 
large  cam  of  money,  with  which  be  engaged  an  army  of 
Swiss  to  Join  Maximilian.  With  this  augmented  force,  the 
German  emperor  porsned  the  route  to  Milan,  where  he  made 
a  feeble  and  spiritless  attempt  against  it,  and  then  coolly 
tamed  his  face  homewards  and  marched  back  again,  saying 
the  Friscobaldi  were  bankrupts,  the  bills  were  waste  paper, 
and  his  engagement  at  an  end.  Henry  was  justly  serred 
f<»r  once  more  trusting  to  so  rotten  a  reed.  In  addition  to 
the  loss  of  his  money,  he  had  shown  Francis  his  teeth  with- 
out being  able  to  bite. 

On  tiie  12th  of  November,  1515,  parliament  was  sum- 
moned to  meet.  Hearj  had  caught  a  very  discouraging 
glimpse  of  the  iron  at  the  bottom  of  his  father's  money 
chests,  and  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  ask  supplies  from  his 
subjects.  His  amplication  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
successful,  and  parliament  was  therefdre  dissolved  on  the 
22nd  of  December,  and  was  never  called  again  till  the  31st 
of  July,  1523,  an  interval  of  eight  years.  A  parliament 
which  would  not  grant  money  was  not  likely  to  be  a  very 
favourite  instrument  with  Henry,  and  this  still  less  so, 
because  it  had  involved  him  in  a  contention  with  the  con- 
vocation. The  convocation  had  dared  to  daim  exemption  for 
the  clergy  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts.  The 
clergy  in  Henry's  interest  resisted  this  claim;  it  was 
brought  before  parliament,  and  both  the  lords  and  com- 
mons, as  well  as  the  judges,  decided  against  the  convoca- 
tion. Henry,  who  was  a^  once  as  f<md  of  power  and  as 
bigoted  as  the  church,  fMnd  himself  in  a  most  embarrassing 
dilemma,  bat  declared  A^  he  would  maintain  the  pr«PO- 
gatives  of  the43row«,ABd  was  f^  to  get  rid  of  the  dispute 
by  the  dismissal  o^fMtfti  ameot. 

On  the  llih  of  WiAgwrj  qnaen  Oathoine  gave  birth  to 
a  daughter,  who  mMi  named  Mary,  and  who  anrvived  to 
wear  the  crown  cf  Engkuid.  In  the  same  month  died  ^kd 
queen's  father,  Ferdinand  of  Spain«  one  of  the  most  eaa- 
ning,  grasping,  and  unprincipled  monarohs  wbo  ever  Ured, 
but  who  had  by  his  Macfaiavelian  schemes  united  Spain 
into  one  great  and  compact  kingdom,  and  whose  sceptre 
Providence  had  extended,  by  the  discovery  of  Columbus, 
over  new  and  wonderful  worlds.  His  grandson  Charles, 
already  in  possession  of  the  territories  of  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  heir  to  those  of  Austria,  succeeded  him,  as  Charles 
V.  Henry  bad  just  entwed  into  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Charles,  as  far  as  it  regarded  the  Netiierlands,  and  now 
perceiving  the  vast  power  and  greatness  which  must  centre 
in  Charles,  for  on  the  death  of  Maximilian,  who  was  now 
old,  he  would  also  becoma  emperor  of  Qermany,  he  was 
anxious  to  unite  himself  in  dose  bonds  of  interest  and  in- 
timM^.  To  this  end,  he  gave  a  commission  to  Wolsey, 
assisted  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
to  cement  and  conclude  what  they  called  a  hofy  le^ue  with 
the  emperor  Maximilian  and  Charles,  the  avowed  object  of 
which  was  to  combine  for  the  defence  of  the  efaurcb,  and  to 
restrain  the  unbridled  ambition  of  certain  princes — mean- 
ing Francis.  A  m<Mre  umkofy  league  could  not  be  conceived, 
though  the  pope  was  i^  the  head  of  it,  for  there  was  not  a 
contraotiog  parfy  to  k  which  had  not  lately  entered  into 
leagocf  of  friendship  and  peace  with  Francis,  who  certainly 
had  neither  before  nor  since  done  anything  to  injure  any  of 


them.  This  league,  so  basely  misnamed,  was  undoubtedly 
promoted  by  Wolsey  with  right  go«*>d  wUl,  for  he  could  not 
foi^ve  Francis's  support  of  his  rival  bishop  of  Tournay. 

The  sordid  emperor  Maximilian,  who  had  so  often  and  so 
successfully  made  his  profit  out  of  the  vanity  of  Henry, 
seeing  him  so  urgent  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  his  grandson 
Charles,  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  draw  fresh  sums 
firom  him.  Maximilian  was  now  tottering  towards  his 
grave,  but  he  was  not  the  less  desirous  to  pave  his  way  to 
it  with  gold.  In  a  confidential  conversation,  theref(Hre, 
with  Sir  Robert  Wingfield,  the  English  ambassador  at  his 
court,  he  delicately  dropped  a  hint  that  he  was  grown 
weary  of  the  toils  and  cares  attending  the  imperial  office. 
Pursuing  the  theme,  he  pretended  a  great  admiration  fcnr  the 
king  of  England ;  he  declared  that  amongst  all  the  princes  of 
Christendom,  he  could  see  none  who  was  so  fitted  to  succeed 
him  in  his  high  office,  and  at  the  same  time  become  the 
champion  and  protector  of  holy  church  against  its  enemies. 
He  therefore  proposed  to  adopt  Henry  as  his  son,  for  a 
proper  consideration.  According  to  his  plan,  Henry  was 
to  cross  the  channel  with  an  army.  From  Tournay  he  was 
to  march  to  Treves,  where  Maximilian  was  to  meet  him, 
and  resign  the  empire  to  him,  with  all  the  necessary 
formalities.  Then  the  united  army  of  English  and  Germans 
were  to  invade  France,  and,  whilst  they  thus  sufficiently 
occupied  the  attention  of  Francis,  Henry  and  Maximilian, 
with  another  division,  were  to  march  upon  Italy,  crossing  the 
Alps  at  Coire,  to  take  Milan,  and,  having  secured  that  city, 
make  an  easy  journey  to  Bome,  where  Henry  was  to  be 
crowned  emperor  by  the  pop«u 

In  this  wild-goose  scheme-^which  e^psally  ignored  the 
fact  that  Charles  V.  was  the  grandson  cdT  Maximilian,  heir 
of  hia  kingdom,  and  therefore  neither  by  the  natural  affec- 
tion of  the  emperor,  nor  by  the  wiU  of  hi»  subjects,  likely 
to  be  set  aside  for  a  king  of  England  ;  and  the  difficulty — 
the  next  to  an  impossibiliiy — of  the  accomfUlishment  of  the 
enterprise  by  two  such  mcmarchs  as  Maximilian  and 
fleQry*-only  one  thing  was  palpable,  that  Maximilian 
would  j[iut  his  hand  on  the  stipulated  sui»  £or  all  these  im- 
possible honours,  and  then  would  as  quickly  find  a  reason 
for  abandoning  the  extravagant  scheme,  as  he  had  already 
done  that  of  taking  Milan.  Yet  it  is  certain  that,  for  the 
moment,  it  seized  on  the  imagination  of  Henry,  and  he 
despatched  the  earl  of  Worcester  and  Dr.  Tunstall,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Durham,  to  the  imperial  court,  to  settle 
the  conditions  of  this  notable  scheme.  Tunstall,  who  was 
not  only  an  accomplished  scholar,  but  a  solid  and  shrewd 
thinker,  no  sooner  reached  the  court  of  Maximilian  than 
he  saw  at  a  glance  the  hollowness  of  the  plot  and  the  im- 
perial plotter.  He,  as  well  as  Dr.  Bichard  Pace,  the 
ambassador  at  Maximilian's  court,  quickly  and  honestly 
informed  Henry  that  it  was  a  mere  scheme  to  get  money. 
Tunstall,  in  one  of  his  letters,  declared  the  emperor's 
court  to  be  a  place  of  great  dissimulation  and  fair  words  ; 
but  where  no  promises  were  kept.  With  the  boldness  of 
an  honest  ambassador  he  dared  to  write  as  follows : — 

*' Please  your  grace, — Your  election  to  the  empire  cannot 
be  brought  about  by  no  means,  for  divers  considerations. 
First,  that,  like  as  in  the  election  of  a  pope,  a  certain  for^i 
is  to  be  kept ;  which,  if  not  observed,  maketh  the  Action 
to  be  void ;  so  of  ancient  time  and  ordinance  of  the  univer- 
sal church,  a  oeartain  form  must  be  observed  in  choosing;  of 
the  emperor;  which  omitted,  the  election  is  void.  ^-^^mJ^ 
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the  chief  points  ia  the  election  of  the  emperor  is,  that  he 
which  shall  be  elected,  mast  be  native  of  Oermanj,  and 
subject  to  the  empire;  whereas  your  grace  is  not,  nor 
nerer  sinoe  the  Ohristian  faith  the  kings  of  England  were 
subject  to  the  empire ;  but  the  crown  of  England  is  an 
empire  in  itself,  much  better  than  now  the  empire  of  Rome. 
Besides  that  the  form  of  the  election  containeth  that,  first, 
he  must  be  king  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  coronation  at 
Bome  makoth  him  have  the  name  of  emperor,  where  before 
he  is  called  but  king  of  the  Bomans.  Over  this,  if  the 
emperor  which  now  is,  remain  still  king  of  the  Bomans,  ta 
I  understand  he  intendeth  to  do,  theuj  even  if  your  grace 
were  eligible,  and  under  the  empire,  yet  ye  could  not  be 
chosen  emperor,  because  ye  were  never  king  of  the  Bomans. 
.  .  .  For  which  considerations  I  repeat  it  impossible 
that  your  grace  be  chosen ;  and  I  am  afraid  lest  the  said 
offer— being  so  specious  at  the  first  hearing^was  only 
made  to  get  thereby  some  money  of  your  grace." 


act  these  influences,  Francis,  whilst  in  Italy,  had  an  iDterview 
with  the  pope  at  Bologna,  where  he  so  won  upon  his  regard, 
that  the  pope  agreed  to  drop  all  opposition  to  the  poBsession 
of  Bfilan  by  the  French. 

Having  secured  himself  in  this  quarter,  Francis  returned 
to  France,  and  knowing  well  that  the  only  way  to  the  good 
graces  of  Henry  was  through  the  all-powerful  caidinal 
Wolsey,  he  caused  his  ambassador  in  England  to  endoavoar 
to  win  the  favour  of  the  great  minister.  This  was  not  to 
bo  done  otherwise  than  by  substantial  contributiQns  to  his 
avaricO)  and  promises  of  service  in  that  greatest  project  of 
Wolsey's  ambition,  the  succession  to  the  popedom.  WoUey 
was  at  this  time  in  the  possession  of  the  most  eztraordlDarj 
power  in  England.  His  word  was  law,  with  both  king  and 
subject.  To  him  all  men  sought  and  bowed  down,  and 
while  he  conferred  favours  with  a  regal  hand,  he  did  not 
forget  those  who  bad  offended  him  in  the  days  of  his 
littleness.    At  this  period  he  flung  Sir  Amias  Paulet  into 


Henjy  VIII. 


Catherine  of  Arragon. 


Thomas  Wolsey. 


These  honest  and  patriotic  statements  perfectly  unmasked 
the  wily  old  Maximilian,  and  Henry  escaped  the  snare. 
Francis  I.,  haying  also  now  secured  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
set  himself  to  conciliate  two  persons  whose  amity  was 
necessary  to  his  future  peace  and  security.  These  were  the 
pope  and  Henry  of  England.  The  balance  of  power  on  the 
continent,  it  was  clear,  would  lie  betwixt  Francis  and 
Oharlcs  Y.,  the  king  of  Spain.  On  the  death  of  Maximilian, 
Charles  would  be  king  of  Austria,  and,  in  all  probability, 
emperor  of  Germany.  It  would  be  quite  enough  for  Francis 
to  contend  with  the  interests  of  Oharles,  whose  dominions 
would  then  stretch  from  Austria,  with  the  imperial  power  of 
Germany,  through  the  Netherlands  to  France,  and  reappear 
on  the  other  boundary  of  France,  in  Spain,  without  having 
that  gigantic  dominion  backed  by  the  co-operation  of  England. 
Francis  had  seen  with  alarm  the  cultivation  of  friendship  re- 
oentiy  betwixt  these  two  formidable  neighbours.  To  counter- 


prison,  and  kept  him  there  for  some  years  for  having  set 
him  in  the  stocks  when  he  was  a  wild  young  rural 
incumbent,  and  had  raised  a  riot  in  a  country  fair.  Not 
only  English  subjects,  but  foreign  monarchs,  sought  his 
favour  with  equal  anxiety.  The  young  king  of  Spain,  to 
secure  him  to  his  vievrs,  and  knowing  his  grudge  against 
the  king  of  France,  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  three 
thousand  livres  a  year,  styling  him,  ia  tbe  written  grant, 
"  his  most  dear  and  especial  friend." 

Thus  were  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Franoe  paying  humble 
homage  to  this  proud  churchman  and  absolotr  minister  of 
England,  at  the  same  moment.  But  Francia  felt  that  be 
most  outbid  the  king  of  Spain,  and  he  xeaolvod  to  do 
it.  He  commenced,  then,  by  reminding  him  how  sinoerelj 
he  had  rejoiced  at  his  elevation  to  the  oardinalato,  and  how 
greatly  he  desired  tbe  oontiouanee  and  increase  of  their 
friendship,  and  promised  him  whatever  it  was  in  has  power 
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to  do  f«r  him.  These  were  mightj  and  ngnifioant  words 
for  the  man  who  could  signally  aid  him  in  his  designs  on 
the  popedom,  and  who  oould  settle  all  difficulties  and 
doubts  about  the  bishopric  of  Toumaj,  hitherto  such  a 
stumbling-block  betwixt  them.  The  letters  of  Francis 
were  spread  with  the  most  skilful,  if  not  the  most  delicate 
flatteries  7    he  called  him  his  lord,  his  father,  and  his 


Toumay,  and  an  alliance  betwixt  the  two  crowns.  Thif 
alliance  was  to  be  cemented  by  the  affiancing  of  Henry's 
daughter,  Mary,  then  about  a  year  and  a  half  old,  to  the 
infant  dauphin  of  France,  but  recently  bom !  The  price 
which  Wolsey  was  to  receive  for  these  services  being 
satisfactorily  settled  betwixt  himself  and  Francis,  the  great 
minister  broke  the  matter  to  his  master  in  a  manner 


RiDg  Henry  VIII.  retiring  from  Council. 


guardian,  told  him  he  regarded  his  counsels  as  oracles ; 
and  whilst  they  increased  the  vanity  of  the  cardinal  most 
profusely,  he  accompanied  his  flatteries  by  presents  of  many 
extremely  valuable  and  curious  things. 

Being  assured  by  Tilleroi,  his  resident  ambassador  at 
London,  that  the  cardinal  lent  a  vrilliog  ear  to  all  these 
things,  Francis  instructed  the  ambassador  to  enter  at  once 
into  private  negotiation  with  Wolsey  for  the  restoration  of 

65 


which  marks  the  genius  of  the  man,  and  his  profound 
knowledge  of  Henry *s  character.  He  presented  some  of 
the  superb  articles  which  Francis  had  sent  him  to  the  king, 
saying,  "  With  these  things  hath  the  king  of  France  at- 
tempted to  corrupt  me.  Many  servants  would  have  con- 
cealed this  from  their  masters,  but  I  am  resolved  to  deal 
openly  with  your  grace  on  all  occasions.  This  attempt, 
however,"  added  he,  *'to  corrupt  a  servant  is  a  certain 
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proof  of  hig  sinoere  desire  of  the  frtencbhip  for  the  master." 
Oh !  futhful  serraDt !  Oh  1  open  and  iaeorroptible  man  1 
Henry's  Tankj  was  so  flattered  that  he  took  in  every 
word,  and  leok«d  on  himself  as  so  mueh  the  greater 
prince  to  hare  a  minister  thns  admired  and  ooarted  by 
the  most  poweiftd  monarehs. 

The  way  to  meg«tiation  was  now  entirely  open*  Francis 
appointed  William  Gouffier,  lerd  of  Bonivet,  admiral  of 
France;  Stephen  Ponchier,  bishop  of  Paris;  Sir  Francis 
de  Bapecavarde,  and  Sir  Nicholas  de  Neufyille  his  pleni- 
potentiaries. They  set  ont  with  a  splendid  train  of  the 
greatest  lords  and  ladies  of  France,  attended  by  a  retinue 
of  twelve  hundred  officers  and  servants.  Francis  knew 
that  the  way  to  ensure  Henry's  favourable  attention  was  to 
compliment  him  by  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  his  embassy. 
The  French  plenipotentiaries  were  introduced  to  Henry 
at  Greenwich,  on  the  22nd  <^  September,  1518,  and  Wol* 
sey  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  business  on  the  part  af 
the  king  of  England.  When  they  went  to  business  the 
ambassadors  of  Francis  prepared  the  way  for  &e  greater 
matters  by  producing  a  grant,  abeady  prepared,  and* 
therefore,  clearly  agreed  upon  befor^iand,  wbiflk  ibey 
presented  to  Wolsey,  securing  him  a  pension  of  twalre 
thousand  livres  a  year,  in  compensation  for  the  cession 
of  the  bishopric  of  Toumay.  This  WM  a  ^ect  and 
palpable  bribe ;  but  there  was  no  trouUeaMM  asd  meddle- 
some opposition  in  Uie  House  of  OomiMM  ki  ikssa  days 
to  demand  the  production  of  papers,  and  the  in^eacii- 
ment  of  corrupt  ministers.  With  suck  a  beginaiag  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  were  soon  settled.  Tkiy  ambraoed  fwr 
articles : — ^A  general  contract  of  peaee  and  anity  betwixt 
the  two  kings  and  their  successors,  for  m>mr^  of  oonrse. 
A  treaty  of  marriage  betwixt  the  two  littia  bahtos,  the 
dauphin  and  Mary  Tudor.  The  restitution  «f  ToasBaay  to 
France  for  six  hundred  thousand  crowns.  And,  lastly, 
an  agreement  for  a  personal  interview  betwat  th#  two 
monarehs,  which  was  to  take  place  an  nevtral  ground 
betwixt  Calais  wd  Ardres,  beCbre  i3m  last  day  of  July, 
1519. 

Henry,  charmed  wiik  these  new  amaigements  with 
France,  seemed  to  eoadeive  now  as  Tshemsnt  an  admira- 
tion of  Francis,  as  hs  had  befwe  manifasted  a  jealoosy. 
No  doubt  the  tone  in  which  Wolsey  spoke  ef  him  was  of 
the  same  kind,  and  the  cause  ef  it.  Hailing  excited 
warmth  in  the  great  favourite,  tiiat  warmth  was  breathed 
from  the  favourite  on  the  master,  if  master  Henry  at 
this  period  could  be  called,  for  Wolsey  was  at  tiie  height 
of  his  unbounded  greatness  and  power.  Every  day  Henry 
seemed  only  more  desirous  of  divesting  himself  of  his 
prerogatives,  and  piling  them  on  the  cardinal.  By  one 
warrant  he  authorised  him  to  issue  congis  d'elire,  royal 
assents,  restitutions  of  temporalities  to  all  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  to  all  ecclesiastical  benefices 
without  so  mueh  as  consulting  the  crown.  With  such 
power  in  his  hands,  he  was  soon  in  possession  or  dis- 
posal of  almost  all  the  considerable  benefices  in  England, 
from  which  he  derived  an  enormous  income.  The  pope 
added  to  this  by  giving  him  the  bishoprics  of  Bath  and 
WoIIh,  which  had  been  taken  from  cardinal  Adrian  for  a 
conspiracy  against  his  holiness. 

To  this  spoiled  child  of  fortune  botti  Henry  and  Francis 
delegated  all  the  arrangements  for  tiie  proposed  meeting 
of  tho  monarehs.    Francis  sent  him  a  warrant  on  the  10th 


of  January,  1519,  empewering  him  to  settle  with  Henry's 
oommissioners  the  time,  place,  and  all  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  intended  interriew.  The  public  mind  in 
both  France  and  England  was  occupied  by  the  details  of 
this  royal  ceremony  to  the  exdosion  of  almost  every  other 
topic,  and  both  nations  saw  vnth  wonder  tiie  vast  and 
expensive  preparations  for  the  pageant.  The  offence  which 
this  unparalleled  height  of  favour  enjoyed  by  the  favourite 
gave  to  the  nobility,  caused  much  secret  murmuring,  and 
told  against  him  fearfully  when  the  tide  at  length  turned. 
The  effects  of  such  enormous  prosperity  were  now  every 
day  ripening  and  growing  into  a  strange  flagrance  in  the 
public  eye.  Wolsey  was  a  despot  of  the  most  decided 
stamp,  and  Henry  appeared  judicially  blind.  Such  was  the 
pride  of  the  cardinal  that  on  solemn  feast  days  he  was  not 
without  saying  mass  after  the  manner  of  the 
He  had  bishops  and  abbots  to  serve  hun, 
and  had  even  noblemen  to  hand  him  water  and  the  towel. 
It  was  owing  to  this  last  piece  of  Mrogance  that  he  is  said 
to  hanie  contracted  that  deadly  enmity  to  the  duke  of  Bnck- 
in^ian,  which  nev^  rested  till  he  brought  that  great 
nohtenan  to  the  block.  One  day  the  duke  was  holding 
tiie  hasMS  lor  Hm  king  to  wash,  when  the  cardinal  came 
and  unesKeaanioasly  dipped  in  his  hand.  The  dake, 
incensed  at  tUs  iaiEgnity,  flushed  scarlet  with  anger,  and 
let  the  water  ML  xnto  Wolsey's  shoes.  The  cardinal,  stong 
by  this  iasalt»  said  apart  to  Buckingham  that  "  he  would 
sit  on  hie  sidrts  **  £br  tiiat.  Buckingham,  to  mark  his  con- 
tempt of  Webey,  appeared  next  day  at  eonrt  in  a  jerkin, 
and  whett  tlM  king  demanded  the  reaeea  of  that  bizarre 
costome,  Bueldng^am  replied  merrily  titfrt  the  cardinal  had 
threatened  to  ai  oa  his  skirts,  and  there&re  he  had  taken 
this  precaution*,  fir  if  he  had  no  skirts  they  could  not  be 
sat  upon. 

It  was  onfy  hf  sndi  incidental  means  and  by  sach 
spirited  men  as  Baokingham  tiiat  aay  complaint  of  my 
lord  cardinal*s  doings  could  be  broa|^  to  the  lung's  notice. 
Every  one  was  m.  terror  of  the  overgrown  minister.  Such 
was  his  towering  pride  at  this  period  that  even  Warham, 
the  archbishop  of  Oanterbnry,  having  addressed  him  in  a 
letter  as  **  Your  loving  brother,"  Wolsey  resented  it  as  an 
indignity,  and  oomplained  of  the  primate's  presumption  in 
thus  challenging  an  equality  with  him.  On  this  being 
reported  to  the  venerable  Warham,  he  only  calmly  replied, 
"  Don't  you  yet  know  that  this  man  is  drunk  with  too  mach 
prosperity  P  " 

No  one,  except  the  honest  Warham^  dared  to  carry  any 
complaint  to  the  king  of  his  favourite's  proceedings.  He 
had  set  op  a  as  art  of  his  own,  which  was  an  actual  inquisi- 
tion, into  which  he  compelled  both  laity  and  clergy,  and  in 
this  he  set  himself  up  as  the  pubUc  censor  of  morals  amd 
opinions.  Not  only  every  man's  conduct,  but  every  nian*s 
conscience  was  at  his  mercy.  He  appointed  as  jud^e  ir 
thb  court  one  John  Allen,  a  man  of  scandalous  life,  whom 
he  had  himself,  as  chancellor,  condemned  for  perjury. 
With  such  a  mildewed  and  pliant  tool  as  this,  Wolsey  drevr 
a  large  income  by  fines  upon  the  ditisolute  conduct  of  both 
laymen,  and  of  monks,  and  the  clergy,  who  gave  him 
ample  scope  for  it.  But  though  this  might  have  passed  in 
a  man  of  strict  life  himself,  the  people  were  especially  dis- 
gusted to  see  a  man  who  indulged  himself  freely,  both  in 
pomp  and  pleasure,  so  severe  on  the  Bcentiousneas  of 
others^  Nor  did  Wolsey  confine  himself  to  his  own  ooitri  ; 
.  Digitizec 
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bj  his  commissions  he  olaimed  to  possess  jurisdiotion  over 
all  the  bishops*  courts,  especially  as  it  regarded  wills ;  and 
his  decisions  on  such  matters  were  regarded  aa  most  arbi- 
trary and  intolerable. 

None  but  Warham  dared  to  bring  the  complaints  and 
discontents  of  the  publio  on  this  score  to  the  ears  of  Henry, 
who  merely  bade  Warham  teU  Wolsey  that  if  anything 
were  amiss  to  see  it  amended.  Bat  at  length  a  person  of 
the  name  of  London  ventured  to  prosecute  Allen,  Wolsey's 
judge,  in  a  court  of  law,  and  conricted  him  of  injustice  and 
coiruption;  and  the  people  were  so  delighted  with  this 
that  their  damour  reached  the  king,  who  was  greatly 
incensed,  and  gave  the  cardinal  a  rebuke,  wnich  made  him 
a  little  more  cautious^  At  the  approaching  royal  meetiug, 
however,  we  shall  see  the  cardinal  occupying  the  place  of 
sole  arbiter  of  aU  proceedings  :  the  depository,  as  it  were, 
of  the  jurisdiction  and  ^ry  of  the  two  monarchs  of  England 
and  France. 

Bui  whilst  Wolsey  was  deeply  occupied  in  his  plans  and 
preparaticms  for  the  royal  meeting,  an  event  occurred  which 
for  a  time  arrested  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  This  was 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  vacancy  in 
the  imperial  office.  Francis  I.  and  Charles  of  Spun  were 
the  two  candidates  for  its  occupation,  and  the  rivalry  of 
these  two  monarchs  seems  to  have  again  awakened  in 
Henry  the  same  wish,  though  the  plain  statements  of 
Bishop  Tunstall  had  for  a  time  suppressed  it  He  despatched 
a  man  of  great  learning,  Dr.  Ridiard  Pace,  to  Germany,  to 
see  whether  there  were  in  reality  any  chance  for  him.  The 
reports  of  Pace  soon  extinguished  any  hope  of  such  event, 
and  Henry,  with  a  mean  duplicity,  then  sent  off  his  "  sincere 
longings  for  success"  to  both  of  the  rival  candidates, 
Francis  and  Charles  I 

Francis  declared  to  Henry*s  ambassador,  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  that  he  would  spend  three  millions  of  gold,  but  he 
would  win  the  imperial  crown ;   but  though  the  Qerman 
electors  were  notoriously  corrupt,  and  ready  to  hold  out 
plausible  pretences  to  secure  as  much  of  any  one's  money 
as  they  could,  from  the  first  there  could  be  no  question  as 
to  who  would  prove  the  successful  candidate.    The  first  and 
indispensable  requisite  for  election  was,  that  the  candidate 
must  be  a  native  of  Germany,  and  subject  of  the  empire, 
neither  of  which  Francis  was,  and  both  of  which  Charles 
was.    Charles  was  not  only  grandson  of  Maximilian,  and 
his  successor  to  the  throne  of  Austria,  and  therefore  of  a 
German  royal  house,  but  he  was  sovereign  of  the  Nether- 
lands, which  were  included  in  the  universal  German  empire. 
Even  where  Francis  placed  his  great  strength — the 
power  of  bribing  the  corrupt  German  electors,  the  petty 
princes  of  Germany,  for  the  people  had  no  voice  in  the 
oiatter — Charles  was  infinitely  beyond  him  in  the  power  of 
bribery.    He  was  now  monarch  of  Spain,  of  the  Nether- 
lands, of  Naples  and  Sicily,  of  the  Lidies,  and  of  the  gold 
regions  of  the  newly-discovered  America.  Nor  was  Francis 
U  all  a  match  for  Charles  in  the  other  power  which  usually 
determines  so  moch  in  these  contests — that  of  intrigue. 
Francis  was  open,  generous,  and  ardent;   Charles,  cool, 
cantious,  and,    though  young,  surrounded   by  ministers 
educated  in  the  school  of  the  crafty  Ferdinand  and  the  able 
Xtmenes  to  everj  artifice  of  diplomatic  cunmng.     Still 
laore,  the  vulpine  Maximilian,  at  the  very  time  that  he 
was  attempting  to  wheedle  Henry  of  England  out  of  his 
iH>n^,  on  pretence  of  securing  the  imperial  dignity  for 


him,  had  paved  the  way  for  his  own  grandson,  by  assiduous 
exertions  -  and  promises  amongst  the  electors,  promises 
which  Charles  was  amply  able  to  fulfil.  Accordingly,  after 
a  lavish  distribution  of  both  French  {ind  Spanish  gold 
amongst  the  elector-princes  of  Germany,  Clivles  was  de- 
clared emperor  on  the  28th  of  June,  1519.  F:ancis,  though 
he  professed  to  carry  off  his  disappointment  witu  all  the 
gaiety  of  a  Frenchman,  was  deeply  and  lastingly  chagrined 
by  the  event ;  and  though  he  and  Charles  must,  under  any 
curcumstances,  have  been  rivals  for  the  place  of  supremacy 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
circumstance  struck  much  deeper  the  feeling  which  led  to 
that  gigantic  struggle  betwixt  them,which,  during  their  lives, 
kept  Europe  in  a  constant  state  of  warfare  and  agitation. 

Europe  at  this  juncture  presented  a  pecular  aspect. 
Three  monarchs  especially  stood  forth  as  the  arbiters  of  its 
destinies,  made  strikingly  prominent  above  all  others  by 
the  strength  of  their  dominions,  the  vigour  of  their 
characters,  and  the  superiority  of  their  talents :  those  of 
England,  France,  and  Spain.  Francis  I.  was  now  the 
ruler  of  a  great  and  united  kingdom,  but  Charles  of  Spain 
was  the  master  of  a  still  more  extended  empire  ;  to  Spain, 
Austria,  and  the  Netherlands,  being  added  tiie  dominion  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  and  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  crown  of 
Germany.  Francis  was  of  a  chivalrous,  open,  frank,  and 
munificent  character,  Charles  V.  was  of  a  more  reserved, 
artful,  and  diplomatic  disposition,  calculated  to  win  his 
way  by  secret  negociations,  and  to  guard  against  surprises 
in  war.  Francis  was  the  more  amiable  man,  Charles  the 
more  great  and  politic  king.  He  was  of  a  close  and 
intriguing  turn,  and  rarely  have  such  qualities  been  sup- 
ported by  so  immense  a  dominion.  Francis  was  calculated 
to  strike  by  sudden  and  brilliant  exploits,  but  at  the 
same  time  liable  to  run  into  imprudences  and  incur 
misfortunes ;  whilst  the  vast  power  and  contiguous  terri- 
tories of  these  monarchs  were  sure  to  bring  them  into  col- 
lision. Henry  sat  upon  his  isolated  seat  with  a  strength 
and  distinction  never  enjoyed  by  a  British  monarch  before, 
placed,  as  it  were,  by  Providence  to  assuage  the  heats, 
balance  the  interests,  and  curb  the  ambition  of  those  two 
great  continental  kings.  But  far  from  possessing  the 
wisdom  and  the  impartiality  requisite  for  such  an  arbitra- 
tion, he  was  at  once  one  of  the  vainest,  the  most  gullible, 
and  most  passionate  of  mortals.  Hence  he  was  continually 
drawn  this  way  and  that  by  the  flatteries  of  the  interested 
parties,  or  by  the  ambitious  arts  of  his  great  favourite. 

Both  Charles  and  Francis  were  intensely  anxious  to 
secure  the  preference  of  Henry,  because  his  weight  thrown 
into  either  balance  must  give  it  a  dangerous  preponderance. 
Both,  therefore,  paid  assiduous  court  to  hun,  and  still  more, 
though  covertly,  to  his  all-powerful  minister  Wolsey. 
Francis,  aware  of  the  impubive  temperament  of  Henry, 
prayed  for  an  early  fulfilment  of  the  visit  agreed  upon  of 
Henry  to  France.  It  was  decided  that  the  interview  should 
take  place  in  May.  The  news  of  this  immediately  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Charles,  and  his  ambassadors  in  London 
expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  proposal.  Wolsey 
found  he  had  a  difficult  part  to  play,  for  he  had  great  ex- 
pectations from  both  monarchs,  and  he  took  care  to  make 
such  representations  to  each  prince  in  private,  as  to  per- 
suade hun  that  the  real  affection  of  England  by  towards 
him,  the  public  favour  shown  to  the  rival  monarch  being 
only  a  matter  of  political  expedience.    When  the  Spanish 
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mmbassadon  fbtmd  thej  oould  not  put  off  th6  intended 
interriew,  they  proposed  a  yisit  of  their  master  to.  the  king 
of  England  previously,  on  his  way  from  Spain  to  Germany. 
This  was  secretly  arranged  with  the  cardinal,  but  was  to  be 
made  to  appear  quite  an  unpremeditated  occurrence. 

Accordh2gly,  before  the  king  set  out  for  Oalais,  Oharles, 
according  to  the  secret  treaty  with  Wolsey,  sent  that 
minister  a  grant  under  his  privy  seal,  fromJthe  revenue  of  the 
two  bishoprics  of  Badajoz  and  Plaeentia,  of  seven  thousand 
ducats.  Henry  set  forward  from  London  to  Canterbury, 
on  his  way  towards  Dover  and  Oalais,  attended  by  his 
queen  and  court,  with  a  surprising  degree  of  splendour. 
Whilst  lying  there,  he  was  surprised,  as  it  was  made  to 
appear,  by  the  news  that  the  emperor  had  been  induced  by  his 
regard  for  the  king,  to  turn  aside  on  his  voyage  towards  his 
German  dominions,  and  had  anchored  in  the  port  of  Hy  the 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1520.  As  soon  as  this  news  reached 
Henry,  he  despatched  Wolsey  to  receive  the  emperor  and 
conduct  him  to  the  castle  of  Dover,  and  Henry  himself  set 
out  and  rode  by  torchlight  to  Dover,  where  he  arrived  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  It  must  have  been  a  hospitably 
inconvenient  visit  at  that  hour,  for  Oharles,  fatigued  by 
his  voyage,  had  gone  to  bed,  and  was  awoke  from  a  sound 
deep  by  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  king's  arrivaL  He 
arose,  however,  and  met  Henry  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
where  the  two  monarchs  embraced,  and  Henry  bade  his 
august  relative  welcome.  The  next  day,  being  Whitsunday, 
they  went  together  to  Oanterbury,  the  king  riding  with  the 
emperor  on  his  right  hand,  the  earl  of  Derby  carrying 
before  them  the  sword  of  state.  Wolsey  had  pushed 
forward,  and  on  their  entering  Oanterbury,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  great  procession  of  the  clergy,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  cathedral.  This  cathedral,  containing  the  shrine  of 
Thomas  h  Beoket,  was  by  far  the  richest  of  any  in 
England,  for,  independent  of  its  ancient  date,  and  many 
royal  and  noble  beneflictors  of  the  last  eight  hundred 
years,  the  wealth  which  the  pilgrims  to  ik  Beoket*s  tomb  had 
brought  to  it  was  enormous.  The  venerable  cathedral,  and 
the  monastery  attached  to  it,  stood  in  the  glory  of  their 
noble  architecture  in  a  very  town  of  ecclesiastical  buildings 
and  offices.  "  Every  place,"  Erasmus  says,  **  was 
enlightened  with  the  lustre  of  most  precious  stones,  and 
the  church  throughout  abounded  vrith  more  than  royal 
treasure."  The  tomb  of  it  Becket  itself  was  one  blaze  of 
wealth  and  splendour.  It  was  actually  embossed  with 
jewels  and  gold,  and  the  gold,  it  was  said,  was  the  meanest 
thing  about  it. 

At  this  magnificent  shrine— so  accordant  with  Spanish 
ideas  of  religion — the  emperor  and  Henry  pud  their 
homage,  depositing  their  royal  gifts,  and  spending  some 
time  in  devotion ;  but  it  is  supposed  that,  at  the  very  time 
Henry  was  paying  this  outward  worship,  he  was  pondering 
on  the  wonderful  display  of  wealth,  which  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  his  mind,  that  this  gorgeous  shrine  was  one 
of  the  very  first  that  he  stripped  when  he  began  his  on- 
slaught on  the  ancient  church. 

From  the  cathedral  the  emperor  was  conducted  by  his 
royal  host  to  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  where  he  vras 
for  the  time  quartered,  and  there  introduced  to  his  aunt, 
queen  Oatherine,  und  to  Mary,  the  duchess  of  Suffolk, 
and  qneen-dowagor  of  France.  To  her  Oharles  had 
originally  been  engaged,  and  when  he  now  saw  her  in  the 
blase  of  her  full-blowa  beauty,  he  is  said  to  have  been 


greatly  moved,  and  to  have  bitteriy  deplored  tiie  politi- 
cal events  which  had  broken  that  eontract,  and  robbed  him 
of  so  charming  a  quem.  For  Miree  days  the  archiepiscopal 
palace  was  a  scene  of  the  gayest  festivities ;  notUng  was 
omitted  by  Henry  to  do  honour  to  tas  august  relative ;  and 
nothing  on  the  part  of  Ohtrles  to  win  upon  Henry,  and 
detach  him  from  the  interests  <^  France.  Nor  the  less 
assidttoudy  did  the  politic  emperor  exert  fahnself  to  secure 
the  services  of  Wolsey.  He  saw  that  ambition  was  the 
great  passion  of  the  cardinal,  and  he  adroitly  infused  kito 
his  mind  the  hope  of  reaching  the  popedom  through  his  influ- 
ence and  assistance.  Nothing  oould  bind  Wolsey  like  this 
fascbating  anticipation.  Leo  X.  was  a  mnoh  younger 
man  than  Wolsey  himself;  bat  this  did  not  seem  to  occur 
to  the  sanguine  spirit  of  the  cardinal,  for  *'  all  men  think 
all  men  mortal  but  themselves;"  whMst  to  Charles  the 
curcumstance  made  his  promise  peeuUorly  easy,  as  he  could 
scarcely  expect  to  be  cailed  upon  to  fulfil  it. 

On  the  fourth  day  Oharles  embarked  at  Sandwich  for 
the  Netherlands,  leas  anxious  regarding  the  approaching 
interview  of  Henry  and  Francis,  for  he  had  made  an 
ardent  impression  on  the  long,  and  had  put  a  strong  hook 
into  the  nose  of  his  great  Iwiathan, — ^the  hope  of  the  triple 
crown.  Simultaneously  with  the  departure  of  Charles, 
Henry,  his  queen,  and  court,  embarirod  at  Dover  for  Oahus; 
and,  on  the  4th  of  June,  Henry  with  his  queen,  the  queen- 
dowagor  of  Franoe,  and  all  his  court,  rode  on  to  Guisnes, 
where  two  thousand  workmen,  most  of  tiiem  clev«r  artificers 
from  Holland  and  Flanders,  had  been  bumly  engaged  for 
several  months  in  erecting  a  palaoe  of  wood  for  their  recep- 
tion. Henry  went,  of  course,  in  all  the  splendour  and 
state  that  his  realm  could  supply,  and  Francis  and  the 
French  court  came  to  their  rendesvous  in  equal  pomp  of 
circumstance  and  luxury  of  apparel.  In  Henry*s  tram, 
besides  all  his  guards  and  servants,  rode  one  cardinal,  one 
archbishop,  two  dukes,  one  marquis,  eight  earls,  and  mgh- 
teen  lords,  with  all  their  followers,  besides  multttudea  of 
knights  and  gentlemen.  The  queen,  besides  the  ladies, 
officers,  and  servants  of  her  household,  was  attended  by 
three  bishops,  one  eari,  three  lords,  thirty-three  knights, 
one  duchess,  seven  countesses,  fifteen  baronesses,  nineteen 
ladies  of  knights,  and  many  gentlewomen,  with  all  their 
attendants. 

The  suit,  or,  as  it  might  truly  be  termed,  the  oonri  of 
the  cardinal  was  scarcely  less  numerous  or  dauling  tiian 
that  of  the  king.  Never  had  the  eourt  ef  England  dis- 
played such  magnificence,  demonstrating  in  it  the  affloenoe 
of  the  country  and  the  ostentation  of  the  monarch; 

The  wooden  palace  which  had  been  erected  near  the 
castle  of  Guisnes  for  the  Bn|^h  court  vras  square,  aor- 
rounding  a  court,  and  each  side  of  the  building  was  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  in  length.  This  building 
was  covered  on  the  outside  with  sail-cloth,  so  painted  as  to 
resemble  squared  stone.  The  walls  and  roef  were  adf^ned 
with  a  multitate  of  statues  of  warriors,  each  discharging 
some  weapon  as  in  defenoe.  Over  the  great  gateway  stood 
the  figure  of  a  colossal  savage  armed  vrith  s  bow  mud 
arrow,  and  bdow  it  this  inscription:  **  Out  tidJuBrso  prdb^st^ 
'*  He  to  whom  I  adkere  prevails."  This  motto  was  chosea 
by  Henry,  for  Wolsey  had  the  sole  direction  of  all  tiie  pro* 
parations  and  the  ordering  of  all  the  proceedings  and  pa* 
geants  on  this  occasion,  and  the  words  were  intended  te 
intimate  that  the  mon^^l^j^^ho  allied  himself  to  Henry 
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would  be  the  one  to  gain  the  ascendancy  in  Europe:  a  truly 
acceptable  assurance  to  Francis,  could  he  rely  upon  it. 

The  palace  within  was  lined  with  richest  silks  and 
tapestry  of  Arras.  It  was  divided  into  halls,  state-rooms, 
a  most  sumptuous  chapel,  and  rooms  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  royal  family  and  principal  guests.  The  ceilings  were 
'  covered  with  silk,  or  richly  painted,  the  floors  covered 
with  Turkey  carpets,  and  the  whole  was  furnished  in  the 
most  regal  style,  and  the'tables  were  loaded  with  massive 
plate.  The  altar  of  the  chapel  blazed  with  real  or 
imitative  jewels,  and  its  walls  glowed  with  the  most 
gorgeous  embroidery.  On  each  side  of  tha  gate,  on  one 
side,  stood  a  fountain  of  embowered  work,  gilt  with  fine 
gold,  from  which  flowed  red  and  white  wines  and 
hippocras,  on  which  stood  a  statue  of  Bacchus,  having 
this  inscription  —  "  Faicte  bonne  chh-e  guy  voudra  **  — 
"  Mako  merry  who  will."  Contiguous  to^  the  palace  were 
erected  suitable  lodges  for  all  the  great  officers  of  the 
household,  and  other  buildings  for  the  ewery,  pantry, 
cellar,  buttery,  spioery,  larder,  poultry,  and  pitcher-house ; 
and  in  the  plain  arovnd  were  pitched  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  tents,  many  of  them  large  and  magnificent,  cove^sd 
with  cloth  of  gold  or  alk.  But  even  y^  we  should  form 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  oonooune  of  great 
people,  or  the  magnifioenoe  of  the  spectade,  did  we  not  take 
into  the  view  the  houses  of  the  town  of  Guisnes  decorated 
for  the  occasion,  and  so  orowded  by  people  of  rank  and 
fortune,  that  many  who  lived  in  fine  castles  at  home  were 
obliged  to  lodge  in  barns  and  sleep  on  straw  and  hay. 

To  the  people  of  the  oontinenty  it  was  a  sight  not  every 
day  to  be  had,  to  behold  the  king  and  queen  of  England, 
and  all  its  colleoted  nobility  in  tlieir  highest  grandeur ;  and 
foreign  princes  and  princesses  and  nobility  flocked  thither 
from  all  parts,  as  they  flock  now-a-days  to  the  coronation 
of  a  Buseian  emperor,  and  either  were  entertained  by  the 
proud  an<l  prodigal  English  king,  or  swelled  the  crui^  in 
the  little  town  of  Guisnes.  "  During  this  triumph,"  says 
Hall,  *'imuoh  people  of  Picardy  and  Flanders  drew  to 
Guisnes,  to  see  the  king  of  En^^d  and  his  honour,  to  whom 
victuals  of  the  oonrt  were  given  in  plenty,  and  the  oonduit 
of  the  gate  ran  wins  always.  There  were  vagabonds, 
ploughmen,  labonrers,  wagoners,  and  beggars,  that  for 
drnnkenn  ess  lay  in  routs  and  heaps ;  so  great  resort  thither 
came,  thart  both  kn^^hts  and  ladies,  that  were  come  to  see 
that  nobleness,  were  fain  to  lye  in  hay  and  straw,  and  held 
them  thereof  highly  pleased."  Add  to  tiiis  the  throngs  of 
richly  caparisoned  horses,  ^Kttering  with  embroidery  and 
jewels,  and  the  gorgeous  attire  of  both  sexes,  where  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  silks,  vvtvetn,  doth  of  gold,  embroidery, 
gold  chains,  and  predouB  itonei,  and  you  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  enormous  expense  incurred  by  Henry  and  his 
chief  subjects  for  this  grand  gala.  **Many  of  the  nobles," 
continues  Hall,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  ''  carried 
their  castles,  woods,  and  farms  on  their  backs." 

Francis  had  raised  for  himself  an  immense  pavilion  near 
the  town  of  Ardres.  This  was  supported  by  a  taH  mast 
in  the  centre,  from  which  were  stretobed  ropes,  so  that  it 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  dome.  The  outside 
was  covered  with  oioth  of  gold,  and  the  roof  within  repre- 
sented the  vanlt  of  heaven,  the  concave  being  of  blue 
velvet,  and  the  moon  and  stars  of  radiant  gold.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  rude  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  assailed  the 
proud  pavilion,  snapped  the  ropes,  laid  all  this  magnifioense 


in  the  dirt,  and  compelled  Francis  to  betake  him  to  the 
castle  of  Ardres.  As  soon  as  the  monarchs  were  respectively 
in  visiting  order,  Wolsey  set  out  with  a  pompons  train  to 
wait  on  the  king  of  France,  and  a  deputation  of  French 
nobles  made  a  like  visit  to  the  king  of  England.  But  tho 
great  display  of  state  and  the  real  business  were  attached 
to  tiie  person  of  Wolsey.  He  rode  as  not  only  cardinal  and 
legate  d  latere,  but  as  Henry's  plenipotentiary,  at  the  head 
of  such  a  train  of  nobles,  knights,  and  prelates,  and  in  such 
a  blaze  of  splendour,  as  utterly  astonished  all  the  spectators* 
The  whole  of  this  parade  was  depicted  by  French  artists  in 
books — the  "  Illustrated  News  "  of  the  day — to  preserve 
the  memory  of  it.  "  These,"  says  Hall,  "  showed  the 
triumphant  doings  of  the  cardinsJ's  royalty^  as  of  the 
number  of  his  gentlemen,  knights,  and  lords,  all  in  crimson 
velvet,  with  marvellous  number  of  chains  of  gold;  the 
multitude  of  horses,  mules,  coursers,  and  carriages,  that 
went  before  him  witii  sumpters  and  coffers  ;  his  great  silver 
crosses  and  pillars,  his  embroidered  cushions,  and  his  host 
of  ser^  ants,  as  yeomen  and  grooms,  all  clad  in  scarlet." 

Francis,  of  course,  received  the  great  man  with  all 
honour  and  cordiality,  and  they  spent  two  days  together 
in  arranging  an  additional  treztty.  Francis  was  already 
bound  to  pay  a  million  of  crowns  within  a  certain  period ; 
and  he  now  contracted  to  pay  to  Henry  and  his  heirs  one 
hundred  thousand  crowns  annudly,  in  the  event  of  the 
marriage  of  the  dauphin  and  the  princess  Mary  taking 
place,  and  their  issue  being  seated  on  the  English  throne. 
It  was,  moreover,  agreed  that  all  matters  in  dispute  regard- 
ing Scotland  should  be  left  to  the  determination  of  Wolsey 
and  of  Louisa,  the  mother  of  Francis. 

The  real  business  thus  settled,  the  two  kings  prepared 
to  meet.  Henry  set  out  dressed  in  a  suit  of  cloth  of  silver  of 
damask,  striped  with  cloth  of  gold ;  his  horse,  caparisoned 
in  a  most  extravagant  style  with  embroidery,  and  almost 
weighed  down  with  solid  gold  bullion,  and  all  his  nobles  in 
a  similar  magnificence.  They  were  to  meet  in  the  valley 
of  Andem,  where  a  tent  was  pitched  !br  the  purpose.  But, 
amid  all  this  show,  there  waa  on  both  sides  the  most 
extraor^nary  distrust,  and  each  party  was  under  the  con- 
stant apprehension  of  being  entrapped  and  carried  off  by 
tha  other :  such  is  the  friendship  of  kings.  Every  possible 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  the  way 
befofe  them  was  diligently  reoonnoilared,  to  see  that  there 
was  no  lurking  ambudi.  It  was  ordered  that  the  kings 
should  set  out  at  the  same  moment,  the  signal  being  the 
firing  of  a  cannon  at  Guiaxes,  and  the  answer  of  another 
from  Ardres.  The  number  of  attendants  on  each  king 
was  to  be  precisely  the  same,  and  the  road  was  to  be 
guarded  by  the  same  number  of  troops  of  both  nations. 
When  the  two  kings  had  advaaoed  a  little  way,  each  from 
his  own  place,  Francis  caught  an  alarm  from  some  circum- 
stance, halted,  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  remained  in 
suspense  tUl  M.  Morret  told  him  there  was  no  danger, 
when  he  remounted,  and  rode  forward.  Precisely  a  similar 
fear  seiidd  H^nry,  but  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  said,  *'  Sire, 
I  hav6  seen  the  Frenchmen;  they  be  more  in  fear  of 
you  and  your  subjects  than  your  subjects  be  of  them; 
wherefore,  if  I  were  worthy  to  give  counsel,  your  grace 
should  march  forward."  "  So  we  intend,  my  lord,"  said 
the  king ;  on  which  the  officers  of  arms  cried, "  On  afore ! " 

At  length  these  two  monarchs,  so  brave  and  imposing  in 
outward  apparel    and  retinoes,   inwardly  so   dreadfully 
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afraid  of  each  other,  met,  and  embraced  each  other  on 
horseback,  expressed  theur  great  regard  for  each  other, 
then  alighted,  and  walked  arm-m-arm  mto  the  tent  to- 
gether, where  they  conversed  familiarly,  dined,  and  then 
separated  for  the  time,  no  doubt  each  congratulating  him- 
self that  he  was  safe.  Hall,  who  took  a  dose  view  of 
Francis,  says,  "  He  is  a  goodly  prince,  stately  of  counte- 


yisits  went  on  for  some  time,  but  all  regulated  exactly  by 
the  stiff  etiquette  prescribed  by  Wolsey.  The  two  queens, 
amiable  and  serious  women,  from  the  first  showed  a  far 
greater  confidence  in  each  other,  which  seemed  to  grow 
into  a  real  regard.  One  incident  of  their  mutual  behayiour 
is  worth  all  the  rest  of  this  hollow  show  besides.  One 
morning  when  Wolsey  officiated  at  high  mass  Dofoie  tha 
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nance,  and  merry  of  cheer;  brown  cobured  great  eyes; 
high-nosed,  big-lipped ;  fair  breasted  and  shouldered;  with 
small  legs  and  long  feet.'* 

Afler  this  first  interriew,  Francis  rode  oyer  to  Guisnes 
to  yisit  the  queen  Oatherine,  and  Henry  at  the  same  time 
rode  to  Ardres  to  pay  his  respects  to  queen  Olaude.  The 
monarchs  spent  the  day  in  dancing,  and  making  themselyes 
»gree«ble  to  the  ladies  of  the  opposite  court ;  and  thus  their 


assembled  courts  at  Guisnes,  Henry  and  Franoie  reoeitei 
the  eucharist,  as  a  pledge  of  the  peace  which  all  tbes^ 
doings  were  to  perpetuate,  with  what  effect  a  short  time 
demonstrated.     When  the  cardinal  entered  the  separtt^ 
oratory  where   the  queens  Oatherine  and  Olaude  wer# 
kneeling,  side  by  side,  these  ladies,  before  they  oommiuii<^ 
cated,  tenderly  embraced  and  kiised-eaoh  othery  in  tokev^ 
of  mutual  affection.  Digitized  by  V:iOOQ  IC 
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The  cold  fonnaliiy  and  nstraint  of  the  affair,  howeyer, 
was  not  long  in  wearing  oat  the  patience  of  the  more  frank 
and  generoos  Fcancis.  One  morning  earlj  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  off  towards  Quisnes,  attended  only  by  two 
gentlemen  and  a  page.  On  reaching  the  temporary  palace, 
a  body  of  two  hundred  English  soldiers,  who  kept  guard, 
were  no  little  astonished  to  see  htm.  "  Surrender  your 
arms,'*  cried  Francis,  "  you  are  all  my  prisoners ;  and  now 
conduct  me  to  my  brotiier."  He  entered  the  room  where 
Henry  was  fast  asleep,  and  drawing  the  curtains,  exclaimed, 
"  You  are  my  prisoner !  '*  Henry  was  for  a  moment  con- 
founded with  astonishment  at  what  he  saw,  but  the  next, 
springing  from  his  bed,  he  clasped  Francis  in  his  arms, 
saying,  "  My  brother,  you  haye  played  me  the  most  agree- 
able trick  in  the  world,  and  have  showed  me  the  full  confi- 
dence I  may  place  in  you.  I  surrender  myself  your  prisoner 
from  this  moment.*'  He  took  up  a  collar  of  pearls,  worth 
15,000  angels,  and  putting  it  on  Francis,  insisted  that 


of  his  heart*  he  met  a  party  of  his  courtiers  in  high  alarm ; 
and  his  faithful  officer,  Marshal  Fleui-anges,  said  bluntly, 
"  Sir,  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you  back  again ;  but  let  me 
tell  you,  my  master,  that  you  were  a  fool  to  do  the  thing 
you  have  done ;  and  ill  luck  betide  those  who  advised  you 
to  it."  "  And  that  was  nobody,"  said  Francis,  laughing; 
"  the  thought  was  all  my  own,  and  could  have  come  from 
no  other  head."  Henry  was  not  the  man  to  be  outdone  in 
a  deed  like  that :  of  all  things  he  delighted  in  such  sur- 
prises, and  therefore  he  speedily  returned  the  visit  in  the 
same  unceremonious  manner;  and  the  barriers  of  the 
cardinal's  stately  etiquette  being  broken  down,  the  inter- 
course of  the  courts  went  on  far  more  pleasantly. 

The  tournaments  were  such  as  had  not  been  witnessed 
since  the  most  chivalrous  ages.  Both  Henry  and  Francis 
were  ardently  attached  to  all  martial  exercises,  and  there- 
fore they  had,  months  before  this  meeting,  sent  heralds 
into  all  the   principal  cities  of  Europe^  to  proclaim,  by 
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he  should  wear  it  for  his  sake.  Francis  returned  the  com- 
pliment,  by  fixing  on  Henry's  wrist  a  bracelet,  of  double 
the  value  of  the  collar.  The  jocund  French  king  was  in 
the  merriest  humour  in  the  world.  He  insisted  on  helping 
Henry  to  dress ;  he  wanned  his  shirt,  spread  out  his  hose, 
and  trussed  his  points  for  him ;  and  having  done  this,  he 
mounted  his  horse  agam,  and  rode  back  to  Ardrcs.  What 
a  pity  that  monarchs  and  statesmen  do  not  extend  such 
moments  into  years !  We  admire  the  bonhommie,  the  confi- 
dence and  good-heartedness  of  such  sallies.  Alas  I  that 
they  are  but  sallies,  and  not  the  enduring  conduct  of  poten- 
tates to  one  another.  Were  such  things  their  practice,  and 
not  their  aberrations,  what  a  different  world  they  would 
make  of  it! 

But  this  act  of  Francis,  instead  of  being  regarded  by  his 
mioisters,  as  it  saoms  to  us,  one  of  the  most  natural  and 
sensible  things  on  earth,  was  looked  upon  as  a  freak  of 
excessive  foUy.  Biding  back  towards  Ardres,  in  the  gaiety 


sound  of  trumpet,  the  challenge  of  the  kings  of  England 
and  France,  who,  as  brothers  in  arms,  with  fourteen  com- 
panions, at  tilts,  tournaments,  and  barriers,  would  keep  the 
field  against  all  comers,  and  invited  all  valorous  knights 
and  gentlemen  to  come  and  accept  the  challenge.  In  this 
challenge  the  two  kings  showed  themselves  truer  knights 
than  Henry  had  done  to  Francis  in  a  ludicrous  challenge 
of  another  kind,  which  was  never  to  shave  till  they  met ;  a 
challenge  which  Francis  maintained,  and  appeared  with  a 
bushy  beard,  but  Henry  with  a  smooth  face,  asserting  that 
the  queen  could  not  abide  a  shaggy  chin. 

These  tournaments  opened  on  the  11th  of  June,  and 
terminated  on  the  23rd.  The  enclosed  arena  was  900  feet 
long,  and  320  feet  wide,  and  surrounded  by  scaffolding  and 
galleries  for  spectators.  The  two  queens  sat  as  umpires, 
loaded  with  silks,  cloth  of  gold,  and  jewels,  the  very  foot- 
cloth  of  queen  Oatherine  being  covered  with  pearls.  There 
were  two  tents  near  the  entrance  of  the  ar§na  for  the  kings 
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to  array  themselves  in,  and  to  rest  after  their  MDtests,  and 
wine  flowed  like  water.  In  the  centre  of  the  field  was 
raised  a  mound,  on  which  were  planted  two  artificial  trees, 
the  hawthorn  for  England  and  the  raspberry  for  France, 
with  their  stems  and  branches  lovingly  intertwined.  The 
shield  of  Henry,  bearing  the  arms  of  England  within  a 
garter,  hung  upon  ono  tree,  and  that  of  Francis,  with  the 
arms  of  France  within  a  collar  of  his  order  of  St.  Michael, 
on  the  other.  Henry  was  attended  by  his  gallant  brother- 
in-law,  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  marquis  of 
Dorset,  Sir  William  Kingston,  Sir  Richard  Jemlngham, 
Sir  Giles  Capel,  Nicholas  Oarew,  and  Anthony  Neville; 
Francis,  by  the  lords  Pol,  Montmorency,  Biron,  and  other 
gentlemen.  Numbers  of  the  bravest  knights  of  different 
countries  appeared  in  the  lists  to  answer  the  challenges  ; 
and  six  days  were  spent  in  tilting  with  lances,  two  in  fight- 
ing with  broad-swords  on  horseback,  and  two  on  foot  at 
the  barriers.  There  were  five  battles  a  day ;  and  in  all, 
such  was  the  valour  of  the  monarchs,  or  the  skilful  flattery 
of  their  opponents,  they  came  off  conquerors. 

After  the  tournaments,  the  English  and  French  wrestlers 
appeared,  and  wresUed  before  the  kings  and  the  ladies,  in 
which  contest  the  English  bore  away  the  palm.  Henry, 
excited  by  this  soene,  seised  Francis  by  the  collar,  crying, 
•*  My  brother,  I  must  wrestle  with  you,"  and  endeavoured 
to  trip  up  his  heels ;  but  the  king  of  France,  who  was  a 
dexterous  wrestler,  twisted  him  round  and  threw  him  on 
the  ground  with  great  violence.  Henry,  mortified  at  this 
defeat  before  the  two  courts  and  the  concourse  of  illustrious 
strangers,  rose  warmly,  and  insbted  on  renewing  the  con- 
test,  but  the  nobles  on  both  sides  interfered  and  prevented 
further  play.  The  joustings  were  succeeded  by  banquets, 
balls,  masquerades,  and  mummwies,  in  which  the  ladies  as 
well  as  the  gentlemen  played  their  parts.  Shakespeare  has 
described  these  gorgeous  festivitiea  in  his  unequalled 
Bt^e:— 

Mm  iDisht  Mjr, 
Till  ttils  time  pomp  wm  sbiglt:  bnt  now  married 
To  one  ebore  itael£    Eech  following  day 
Became  the  next  day's  master,  tUl  the  last 
Made  ftirmer  wonder  If  s  :  to-daj,  the  French, 
All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods, 
ttone  dewn  the  EagUsh;  and  to-morrow,  they 
Hade  Britain,  India ;  eTery  man  that  stood. 
Shewed  Itke  a  mine.    Their  dwarfish  pages  were^ 
As  chembims,  all  gilt :  the  madams^  too, 
Hot  used  to  toll,  did  almost  sweat  to  bear 
The  pride  npon  them,  that  thoir  rery  labonr 
Was  to  them  as  a  painting :  now,  this  mask 
Was  cried  Incomparable ;  and  the  ensuing  night 
Made  it  a  fbol  and  beggar.    The  two  kings, 
Sqnal  hi  lustre,  were  now  best,  now  worst, 
As  presence  did  preeant  them :  him  in  eye, 
Still  him  in  praise ;  and  being  present  both, 
*Twas  said  they  saw  bnt  one :  and  no  diKemer 
Duat  wag  his  toogne  in  eeasarek    When  thesb  snna 
(For  so  they  phrase  themX  by  their  heralds,  challengea 
The  noble  spirits  to  arms,  they  did  perform 
Beyond  thongfatfs  eomp  ass :  that  former,  fisbnlons  story, 
BslBg  now  soen  possible  enoogfa,  got  eredlt 
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The  end  of  all  these  international  spectaoles,  of  all  these 
sports  and  banquetings  and  social  amvsements,  shows  bow 
little  such  things  can  do  to  bind  together  the  hearts  of  rival 
people.  !rhe  enormous  expenditure,  followed  by  years  of 
difioulty,  and  in  many  cases  of  utter  ruin,  by  the  actors  in 
thetn,  should  have  prodnoed  seme  national  good.  They 
produced  none.  The  whole  was  hollow,  and  left  no  trace 
behind  -more  than  the  glories  of  a  Fata  Morgana,  which, 


pictured  upon  vapour,  is  blown  away  by  the  mext  -  toeese. 
The  Field  of  the  Oloth  of  Gold  was  immediately  preceded 
by  the  emperor's  visit,  exciting  deep  jealousy  in  the  minds 
of  Francis  and  the  French  ;   and  the  moment  the  Frvneh 
retired,  the  coqueting  witii  the  emperor  was  renewed,  and 
he  was  actually  brought  upon  the  seene  as  if  purpoeely  to 
give  him  the  closing  effect.      On  the  23rd  of  June  tiie 
tournaments  dosed ;  on  the  24tii,  Francis  spent  the  day  at 
Guisnes,  wiSi  the  queen  and  court  of  England,  and  Heray 
at  Ardres,  with  the  *'  good  queen  Ohrade  ^  and  the  court  of 
France.    On  their  way  back  the  two  kings  met,  spent  some 
time  in  familiar  conversation,  made  many  warm  expressions 
of  their  mutual  and  lasting  regards,  embraced,  and  parted. 
On  the  25th,  the  English  court  returned  to  Calais,  half  the 
followers  of  the  nobles  were  sent  home,  and  then  se^e 
preparations  were  made  for  visiting  the  emperor  at  Ghttre- 
lines,  and  receiving  a  visit  from  him  at  Calais.     By  the 
10  th  of  July  all  was  ready,  and  Henry  set  out  with  a  splendid 
retinue  for  Gravelines.    He  was  met  on  the  way»  and  con- 
ducted into  the  town,  by  Charles,  with  every  circumstaiioe  of 
honour  and  display.    Charles,  whose  object  was  avowedly 
to  efface  any  impression  ^diich  Francis  and  the  French 
might  have  made  on  the  mind  of  Henry  at  the  late  inter- 
view, had  given  orders  to  receive  the  English  with  every 
demonstration  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  and  his  orders 
were  so  well  executed  that  the  English  were  enchanted  with 
their  visit.     The  next  day  Henry  returned    to  Calais, 
accompanied  by  Charles,  his  aunt  Margaret,  and  the  im- 
perial court.  Then,  as  if  Henry  had  studied  to  place  Oharies 
precisely  in  the  position  which  Francis  had  occupied  in  the 
late  fete,  Charles   found  a  stupendous  wooden  b«ulding 
erected  for  his  reception,  in  a  drcular  form,  and  the  ceiling 
painted  to  represent  the  concave  of  heaven,  and  the  moon 
and  stars,  like  that  of  the  pavilion  of  Francis ;  and  as  if 
nature  would  do  her  part  to  make  the  resemblanoe  perfect, 
there  came  a  tempest  which  damaged  it  so  extensively,  that 
it  could  not  be  repaired  in  time.    Not¥rithBtaQding,  three 
days  were  spent  in  a  continual   round  of  banquetti^, 
maskings,  balls,  and  revelries. 

It  was  natural  that  the  attention  of  Franms  and  the  French 
nation  should  be  fixed  with  a  keen  interest  on  these  merry- 
makings with  the  rival  monarch,  directly  upon  the  heels  of  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  There  were,  therefore,  numbers 
of  the  French  emissaries  who  made  their  way  into  the  royal 
palace  disguised  as  maskers,  to  learn  what  was  aetuaUy gouof^ 
on  under  this  surface  of  gaiety.  La  Boche,  the  ambassador 
of  Francis,  did  not  hesitate,  moreover,  to  present  hkaaelf 
for  an  audience  with  the  .two  kings.  Whatever  the  anxaoos 
envoys  might  make  out,  everything  whidi  passed  in  pnlilio 
was  of  a  character  to  move  the  spleen  of  Uie  Frenoh,  wiM> 
had  just  put  themselves  to  such  expense  and  trouble  to 
prevent  an  amity  in  that  quarter.  On  the  fourth  day 
Charles  returned  with  his  court  to  Gravelines,  mounted  en 
a  splendid  horse,  the  gift  of  Henry,  covered  with  a  cloih  of 
geld  richly  studded  witii  precious  stones.  It  was  a  direct 
triumph  over  his  rival  Francis,  and  said  more  loudly  than 
words—**  See  what  has  come  of  it  all !"  Bnt  Charles  <fid 
not  spare  to  scatter  abroad  words  of  high  gratulalioa  too. 
He  everywhere  extolled  the  good  fortune  of  his  aunt 
Catherin^  who  was  married  to  so  great  and  magnificent  a 
prinoe.  In  all  this  may  be  (raoed  the  hand  of  Wolsey,  who 
was  paying  his  assiduous  court  to  Charles  in  pursuit  ofihe 
promised  papal  tiara.    Henry  was  but  the  puppet,  whilst 
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he  tlioiigliit  JuoKetf  the  direetor  of  ereryihiDg  and  the 
gnttest  piao  on  iBartiu 

On  the  d<ip«rt«re  of  Charks^  Henry  and  his  court 

emkrked  £9r  Dover,  Bdkirnmg  proud  of  his  sham  prowess 

tnd  rooek-hiitrtei,  «imL  of  all  his  finery,  but  both  himself  and 

ail  his  ibllowers  ioa»ied  with  a  {earful  amount  of  debt  for 

Ifaif  ii«eli»s  and  hypooritieal  display.  When  the  nobles  and 

gentlemen  got  home  and  began  to  reflect  oooUy  on  the  heavy 

responsibilities  they  had  incurred  for  their  late  showy  but 

worthless  follies,  they  could  not  help  grumbling  amongst 

themselyes,  and  eyen  blaming  the  cardinal,  as  loudly  as  they 

dared,  as  bemg  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  aifair.    One 

amongst  them  was  neither  nice  nor  cautious  in  his  ezpres- 

eions  of  chagrin  at  the  ruinous  and  foolish  expense  incurred, 

and  denounced  the  proud  cardinaPs  ambition  as  the  cause 

of  it  all.    Buckingham  never  forgot  the  threat  of  Wolsey 

to  sit  on  his  skirts,  and  Wolsey  never  forgave  the  insult  of 

Buckingham  throwing  the  water  into  his  shoes,  and  making 

a  jest  before  all  the  court  of  the  cardinal's  menace,  by 

sporting  a  short  jerkin.    He  was  now  to  pay  a  fatal  penalty 

for  his  insult  and  his  jest. 

Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  the  son  of 
that  duke  who,  revolting  from  Bichard  III.  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Bishop  Morton,  was  defeated  and  beheaded. 
Though  the  revolt  of  Buckingham  had  operated  eventually 
in  favour  of  Henry  YII.,  yet  the  present  duke,  his  son,  had 
escaped  the  jealousy  of  that  moumsh  almost  by  miracle, 
for  he  vras  one  of  those  descendants  of  »^alty  who  always 
kept  him  in  alarm.  He  was  desoended  from  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  Uie  youngest  son  of  Bdward  IIL,  and  is  sud 
to  have  been  not  only  extremely  Tain  of  his  royal  lineage, 
but  to  look  with  the  eye  of  a  tnia  claimant  on  the  crown. 
Whether  this  was  really  the  case,  or  only  the  insinuation  of  his 
enemies,  the  effect  was  the  suna.  It  afforded  the  vindictive 
cardinal  a  convenient  plea  lor  the  purposes  of  his  ven- 
geance. Buckinghsm  was  one  of  &e  most  wealthy  peers 
in  England,  another  cause  of  cUnigar  under  a  monarch  like 
Henry  YIII.,  and  he  was  morecrver  of  a  bold,  free,  aspiring 
temperament :  fnd  of  flie  ^dat  of  a  greatt  position,  a  great 
house  and  retinue.  Ho  was  liberal  and  even  lavish  in  fa» 
conduct,  and  acoustoBod  hims^  to  talk  freely  of  public 
affairs,  not  even  spsnng  ibo  lung,  eiqpeoiaUy  on  account  of  his 
blindness  in  fostering  so  Inroghty  an  upstart  as  Wols^.  He 
criticised  freely  the  king's  ntimsters  and  measures,  axid  that 
was  not  a  day  ifben  an  oppoeitioii  to  government  could 
exist  and  maintak  flio  poavilege  of  freedom  of  speech 
with  impunity. 

Wolsey,  having  determinad  to  destroy  Bnokin^iam,  was 
not  long  in  prepaiiBg  hikiiMcliiiMvy.  The  duke  was  aoonsed 
of  having  augmented  eaUravagaslily  his  rettnne  and  starts 
before  going  to  the  ViM,  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  though  the 
reason  for  this  was  obfions  onoa|^  and  Ofory  noblenum 
had  done  the  same  to  make  a  figon  osi  that  occasion  equal 
to  his  compeers.  But  Wolsey's  maBce  had  whispered  a 
traitorous  idea  of  it  into  Henry's  ears  before  setting  out  on 
that  occasion,  and  had  particularly  excited  his  jealousy  by 
pointing  out  that  Sir  William  Buhner  had  quitted  the  king's 
sttyice,  and  entered  that  of  Buckingham.  Henry,  in  his 
anger,  had  summoned  Sir  William  into  the  Star-chamber, 
S9  though  such  an  act  were  one  of  treason,  and  so  alarmed 
the  knight  that  he  foU  on  his  knees  and  begged  pardon  *. 
whereupon  the  king  pardened  him,  but  added  these  signifi- 
cant words  :«-*'*  He  would  have  none  of  his  servants  hang 


on  another  win's  sleeve ;  and  what  might  be  thought  of 
his  departing,  and  what  mi^t  be  supposed  by  the  duke's 
retaining,  he  could  not  then  declare." 

Thus  misdiief  was  iMaot  even  before  the  duke  went, 
but  now  his  movements  on  his  return  hastened  the  xsrisis  of  ^^ 
his  fate.  It  appears  that,  like  many  nobles  and  princes  of 
those  times,  Buckingham  had  great  faitii  m  soothsaying^ 
and  astrology.  He  had,  some  years  before,  had  the  misfor* 
tune  to  become  acquauited  with  one  Hopkins,  the  prior  of 
^e  charter  house  at  Henton,  who  professed  to  be  able  ta 
see  into  futurity ;  and  this  man,  on  the  occasion  of  Henry 
setting  out  on  the  expedition  to  Terouenne,  had  predicted 
that  Henry  would  return  with  fame  from  France,  but  that 
James  of  Scotland,  if  he  passed  the  borders,  as  he  was- 
then  menacing,  would  never  return  alive  to  his  kingdom,. 
The  exact  accomplishment  of  both  these  prophecies  pro* 
duced  in  Buckingham  a  profound  conviction  of  Hopkins's 
prescience,  and  from  that  time  forward,  the  artful  prior  wao 
much  about  the  duke.  He  soon  perceived  that  Buckingham 
was  elated  with  his  royal  descent,  as  a  much  preferable  one 
to  that  of  Heniy,  and  the  king,  having  no  sons,  he  began  to 
play  upon  his  credulity,  and  prognosticated  the  highest 
destinies  for  his  patroB ;  he  msinuated,  in  fact,  that  Buck* 
ingham  would  succeed  tke  king  on  the  throne. 

All  these  civoumstaiioet  were  carefully  hunted  out  hj 
Wolsey  throng  his  spies,  aad  made  the  most  of.  The 
plot  beuig  ripe,  the  witneans  against  the  duke  were  secured 
from  amongst  his  own  servants.  They  were  apprehended  and 
committed  to  tike  Tower,  vrhere  their  hopes  and  fears  could 
be  successfully  operated  upon,  and  they  could  be  held  in 
reserve  for  the  occasum.  These  men  are  said  to  have  been 
put  to  the  torture  to  eztortthe  necessary  confessions.  They 
were  Hq[>kins,  the  prophet,  Delacourt,  Buckingham's  con- 
fessor. Perk,  his  ohanoefior,  and  C&arles  Knevet,  his  stewards 
Whatever  might  be  the  case  with  the  rest,  the  evidence  of 
Enevet  seems  to  have  been  voluntary  and  even  ofGicious. 
He  was  a  relative  of  Iflie  dnks's,  and  had  been  his  steward 
and  confidential  servsnt,  but  from  some  cause  had  been 
dismissed  by  him,  and  now  was  a  ready  and  vindictive 
witness,  a  fit  tool  of  the  oardisal's  malice. 

All  being  ready,  Bnekingham,  wlio  was  residing  at  his 
estate  of  Thomburyt  in  Qloucestershire,  was  invited  to 
court  It  is  said  that  he  obeyed  tiie  somonons,  unsuspicious 
of  amy  evil  intended  him,  b«t  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  this, 
when  his  own  servants  had  boon  ahrea%  arrested,  and 
thrown  into  the  Tower.  He  set  out,  however,  and  was 
soon  after  startled  by  ol>serviDg  tivee  kni^ts  of  the  king's 
body-gvard  riding  at  some  distance  in  his  rear,  attended  by 
a  nmatkber  of  armed  followers.  Appearing  to  take  no  note 
of  tins,  he  trwelled  on  to  Windsor,  and  tiiere  his  suspiciona 
were  gre«tly  augmented  by  seeing  those  knights  and  their 
foHowers  posted,  as  it  were,  on  guard  over  him*  He  was 
not  left  long  without  confirmation  strong  that  he  was  a 
doomed  man,  for  the  gentleman  harbinger  of  the  king,  at 
Windsor,  treated  him  with  marked  disrespect,  and  on  reach- 
ing Westminster,  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  Wolsey,  but 
was  curtly  told  that  he  was  indisposed.  The  cardinal's  ser- 
vants had  already  their  cue,  and  the  coldness  which  they 
showed  him  gave  the  duke  the  gloomiest  apprehensions. 
Taking  his  barge  to  row  down  to  Greenwich,  where  the  court 
was,  he  was  met  by  the  barge  of  Sir  Henry  Mamey,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  body-guard,  with  a  detachment  of  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  who  arrested  him  as  a  traitor,  ai^neonyeyed  |um 
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prisoner  to  the  Tower,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  grief 
of  the  people,  with  whom  he  was  highly  popular. 

A  court  was  formed  for  his  trial,  consisting  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  as  lord  high  steward,  and  seventeen  other 
peers.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1521,  he  was  brought  to  trial, 
and  accused  of  having  entertained  traitorous  designs  against 
jthe  king's  crown  and  life ;  of  having  induced,  by  solicitations 


imagining  the  king*s  deaths  and  that  the  words  he  bad 
spoken  were  evidence  of  such  imagining.  The  duke  pro- 
ceeded, however,  to  examine  and  refute  the  charges,  one 
after  another,  with  great  eloquence  and  vehemence  of 
denial,  and  demanded  that  his  own  servants  shoold  be 
called  to  confront  him.  This  was  done  at  once.  Hopkiiu, 
Delacourt,  and  Perk  were  made  to  witness  against  him; 


Execation  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 


and  promises,  Hopkins  to  prophesy  in  his  favour;  of 
debauohuQg  the  minds  of  the  king*s  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
and  his  servants,  by  bribes  and  hopes  of  benefit ;  of  even 
threatening  the  king  with  death.  Buckingham  denied  all 
the  charges  with  great  indignation,  and  declared  nothing 
whatever  in  the  indictment  amounted  to  an  overt  act,  but 
Fineuz,  the  chief  justice,  replied  that  the  crime  consisted  in 


but  Knevet  was  the  most  fatal  of  his  opponents.     H^ 
declared  that,  on  the  Hth  of  November,  at  East  Gkeenwich-^ 
he  had  said  to  him  that  when  the  Idng  had  reproved  hin^ 
for  retaining  Sir  William  Bulmer  in  his  service,  if  he  ha^ 
perceived  that  he  could  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  as  he  onc^ 
suspected,  he  would  have  requested  an  audience  of  the  king, 
and,  when  admitted,  would  have  run  him  through  the  body 
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with  kis  dagger,  as  his  father  intended  to  have  done  to 
Biohard  III.,  at  Salisbury,  if  he  had eome  into  his  presence. 
It  was  added,  that  had  he  snooeeded  in  killing  the  king  he 
would  have  cut  off  the  head  of  the  cardinal,  and  of  some 
others,  and  then  seized  the  throne. 

Words  on  such  trials  were  useless ;  the  serenteen  peers 
found  him  guilty  of  everything,  as  they  knew  they  were 
expected  to  do,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  deeply  affected, 
and  shedding  many  tears,  for  that  dirty  work  waf  wofuUy 
unbefitting  the  brave  victor  of  Flodden,  pronounced  s^xtence 
against  him.  Buckingham  replied  in  the  same  manly  man- 
ner which  had  marked  him  through  the  whole  trial : — '*  My 
lord  of  Norfolk,  you  have  said  to  me  as  a  traitor  should  be 
said  unto ;  but  I  was  never  none.  Still,  my  lords,  I 
nothing  malign  you  for  that  you  have  done  unto  me.  May 
the  eternal  GK>d  forgive  you  my  death,  as  I  do !  I  shall 
never  sue  the  king  for  life ;  howbeit,  he  is  a  gracious 
prince,  and  more  grace  may  come  from  him  tiian  I  desire. 
I  entreat  you,  my  lords,  and  all  my  fellows,  to  'pmj  for  me.*' 

The  edge  of  the  axe  was  then  turned  towards  kim,  as 
was  the  custom  towards  condemned  traitors,  and  he  was 
conducted  by  Sir  Th(«iasL0vell  to  his  barge.  Sir  Th<»ias 
requested  hisi  to  take  Ids  seat  <m  the  cushions  and  the 
carpet  prepared  for  hiat  m  the  boat,  but  he  declined,  saymg : 
"  When  I  came  to  Weataanster  I  was  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, but  now  I  am  nothing  bat  Edward  Stafford,  and  the 
poorest  man  alive."  Fersiatkig  in  his  resolution  not  to 
solicit  the  king's  mercy,  for,  no  doubt,  he  was  well  convinced 
that  he  had  an  enemy  who  meant  to  have  hk  blood ,  he 
was  brought  out  of  his  dungeon  to  a  scaffold  on  Tower- 
hill,  on  the  17th  of  May,  four  days  after  his  trial,  and  there 
beheaded.  His  behaviovr  at  tiie  place  of  execution  was  of 
the  same  lofty,  but  more  sedate  character ;  he  died  like  a 
brave  and  an  inaocent  man,  and  when  his  hsad  fell,  Hm 
people  gave  a  groan.  **  €h>d  have  mercy  onhis  soul  I "  says 
the  ripotier  of  hii  itUU  **  iir  he  was  a  most  wise  and 
noble  pmoe,  and  tte  mtvcor  ef  all  courtesy." 

The  various  causes  of  antipathy  betwixt  Francis  T.  and 
Charles  Y.,  which  had  been  long  fomentingt  now  reached 
that  degree  of  activity  when  they  must  burst  all  restraint. 
War  warn  inevitable.  The  first  breach  was  made  by  Francis. 
He  enfMv«red  the  Marshal  de  Fleuranges  to  raise  a  small 
force,  aad  march  to  the  asastance  of  his  father,  the  prince 
of  SedMi,  who  complained  of  injuries  from  the  emperor, 
and  had  sent  kim  a  dfifiaose*  By  the  lareaty  of  1518 
betwixt  France,  Sagland,  the  eeiperor  Maximilian,  and 
Charfes*  then  king  of  Spain,  it  was  stipulated  that  m  case 
any  one  of  the  parties  made  war  on.  another,  the  rest  of  tibe 
confederartes  should  oa&  upon  htm  to  desist,  and  if  he  re* 
fused,  should  dedare  hortiliries  against  kiai.  Ckaries  now, 
therefore,  f^>pealed  to  H^iry,  whe  sist  an  ambassador  to 
Francis  to  mimamikMm.mafk  to  break  the  league  by  aiding 
the  enemies  of  the  eaqieror.  Ftaacis,who  was  afraid  of  ^ving 
cause  for  Henry  to  join  the  emperor,  at  once  complied,  aad 
ordered  Fleuranges  to  disband  his  army.  But  ihia  esB^ 
cession  did  not  prevent  Oharles  from  sending  a  povMifiil 
force  to  chastise  the  prince  of  Sedan,  which  again,  raoni 
Francis  to  oppose  this  aggression;  and  to  take  more  effectual 
means  of  checking  Oharles,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  an 
insurrection  in  his  Spanish  territories,  to  unite  with  the  ex- 
P«Ued  king  of  Narvarre,  Henry  D'Albret,  for  ^Le  recovery 
of  his  patrimony.  The  French  army  rushed  across  the 
^^anranees,  and  in  fifteen  days  they  were  in  possession  of  the 


whole  of  Navarre.  The  Spanish  insurgents  took  no  part  in 
this  invasion,  but  en  the  conti^ary,  when  the  French,  not 
content  with  the  liberation  of  Navarre,  passed  the  frontiers 
of  Oastile,  and  were  approaching  Logrono,  Spaniards  of  all 
parties  united  to  repel  the  invaders  with  such  impetuosity, 
that  they  not  only  drove  them  back  firom  Oastile,  but  ex- 
pelled them  again  from  Navarre  in  less  time  than  it  had 
taken  to  win  it. 

Whilst  Francis  made  this  sudden  attack  in  the  south,  he 
had  induced  De  La  Marque,  duke  of  Bouillon,  to  revolt 
from  Oharles,  and  to  invade  &e  Netherlands  at  the  head 
of  a  French  army.  At  this  cnsis  Oharles  appealed  to 
Henry  to  act  as  sMdiaitc^,  tuoooaidang  to  the  {HrovisioBS  of 
the  treaty  of  1518.  Be^y  i^  once  accepted  the  office,  and 
entered  upon  it  with  h%k  protefiions  of  impartiality  and 
of  his  sincere  desire  te  promote  justioe  and  amity,  but 
really  with  about  the  aaae  aaioo^  ef  sincerity  as  was  dis- 
played by  each  ef  the  eenfaeBdEi^  parties.  Francis  had 
certainly  been  the  aggressor,  aai  Okacles  kaving  inter- 
cepted some  of  his  letters,  had  afaeaidy  eoKfiaeed  BEenry,  to 
whom  he  had  shown  them,  that  ike  mvasion  of  botii  Spain 
and  Flanders  was  {^baned  in  the  Frmeh  cabinet.  Hffliry's 
mind,  therefore,  was  akeady  made  iq»  befoare  he  assumed 
the  duty  of  deciding ;  aad  Oharies,  from  being  aware  of 
this,  proposed  his  wMotaAmu  Henry,  moreover,  was 
anxious  to  invade  Frmee  en  kis  own  account,  qute  of 
treaties  and  the  daliyings  of  tiia  FvAd  of  tiie  Oloth  of  Gold, 
but  he  had  not  yet  tiie  fimds  BeoesHury.  With  these 
fecKngs  and  secrets  in  his  own  heart,  Henry  opened  his 
propsaal  of  arbitration  to  Francis,  by  dedaratioas  of  the 
ttMiiaegdMaiy  affection  which  he  had  eoBtraetod  §n  him 
a*  the  kte  hiterview. 

iras  no  alternative  for  fte  French  ian|^  but  to 
m  tiie  proposal ;  the  plase  of  negomatSons  was 
to  be  Odais,  and,  of  covae,  Wols^  was  aamed 
eaiy  lyan  able  and  fitting  to  <iBcide  betwixt  two  such 
Monanhs, — ^Wolsey,  who  was  bound  hand  and  fi»ot  to 
the  (layiiei  by  the  hope  of  the  pepedom.  It  ms  n  dear 
case  Ifaa*  Kancis  must  be  victhaiBed,  or  the  wigoirfation 
must  prove  abortive.  Wolsey  nft  out  with  the  irtate  of 
Bomethhig  more  than  a  king  to  taide  hutwixt  tiie  kings. 
In  adfition  to  his  dignity  of  papii  leflrta  d  Mav^  he  re- 
ceived the  eakaui'dSiMgy  pawvoi  ef  enatfing  fifty  eonnts- 
pala^oe,  ttj  ka^hts^  m^  shapfaHS,  wmd  fi%BalKies; 
oflagitTiiwMi^  bastards^  arf  confe»i«ft  tkn  dopeee  of  deetor 
in  aiedieiiie,.  kiw,  and  dbjnity.  %  anotfier  hafl,  he  was 
iilKiwTiind  to  gnait  Biwiii  to  suck  a»  he  tfaaai^  proper, 
to  Bsad  tibe  hsfeiaoal  WGite  of  MactB  Latfrn;,  m  order  ^at 
some  abte  man,  iMfiag  read  the«i,aii|;hfr  Bsftsfcs  them.  This 
was  to  paive  the  way  for  a  rwpi  nftainpinM  ef  the  CaOolio 
church  a|;aaaDit  Luther  and  the  dMI,  mat  thai  sash  a 
chanfum  was  already  at  work  we  shaiLshsBl^  haps  oeeaaion 
to  show.  Such  were  the  poaif  and  splcDdearof  the  great 
eanBnal^  that,  when  Wolsey  ^iitiBiMd  his  joazney  into  the 
Ba^fceriands,  with  his  troops  of  ffntiemen  attending  him, 
ehML  in  sawleteoahi^  with  bordnt  of  velvet  of  a  foil  hand's 
baoadth,  and  w29t  nmaswfr  grid  shams ;  when  they  saw 
han  Bia.ted  en  the  knee  bythasa  attendants,  and  expending 
money  with  the  most  marvellous  profusion,  Ohristiern,  king 
of  Denmark,  and  other  princes  then  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  at  Bruges,  were  overwhelmed  with  astonishment, 
for  such  slavish  homage  was  not  known  in  Germany. 

Wolsey  landed  at  Oalais  on  the  2nd  o^  July,  1521,  and 
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was  received  with  great  teverence.  Tbe  ambassadors  of 
the  emperor  had  taken  care  to  be  there  first,  and  with 
them  Wolscy,  secretly  to  settle  all  the  points  to  be  in« 


tions  which  sach  conferences  assume,  when  the  real  poiota 
at  issue  hare  been  determined  upon  pri? ately  beforehand 
by  the  parties  who  mean  to  cany  oat  their  own  Tiewi.  Hk 


The  City  of  Bruges— Palace  of  the  Franks. 


sisted  upon.  The  French  embassy  arrived  the  next  day, 
and  the  discussions  were  at  once  entered  upon  with  all  that 
ahr  of  solemn  impartiality  and  careful  weighing  of  proposi- 


Prench   plenipotentiaries    alleged  that  the  emperor 


broken  the  treaty  of  Noyon  of  1516,  by  retaining  P^^^ 
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and  Artois,  fiefs  of  the  French  crbwoi  On  the  other  hand, 
the  imperial  representatiyes  retorted  the  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  Nojon  on  the  French,  and  denonnced  in  strong 
terms  tiie  late  invasion  of  Spain  and  the  clandestine  sup- 
port giyen  to  the  dake  of  Bonillon.  The  cardinal  laboured 
to  bring  the  fiery  litigants  to  terms,  but  the  demands  of  the 
emperor  were  purposely  pitched  so  high  that  it  was  irapos- 
flible.  The  differences  only  became  the  more  inflamed:  and 
on  the  imperial  chancellor,  Oattinara,  declaring  that  he  could 
not  concede  a  single  demand  made  by  his  master,  and  that 
lie  came  there  to  obtain  them  through  the  aid  of  the  idng  of 


the  English  and  the  emperor  both  before  and  after  the 
meeting  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  ;  and  they 
opposed  this  proposal  of  Wolsey's  with  all  their  power. 
But  their  opposition  was  useless.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  primal  object  of  Wolsey  in  his  embassy  was  to 
make  this  visit  to  Charles  for  his  own  purpose,  and  that  it 
had  been  agreed  upon  betwixt  himself  and  Charles  before 
he  left  London.  In  vain  the  French  protested  that  such  a 
visit,  made  by  the  umpire  in  the  midst  of  the  conference,  to 
one^of  the  parties  concerned,  was  contrary  to  all  ideas  of  the 
impartiality  essenfial  to  a  mediator  ;  and  they  declared 


Queen  Catherine  of  Arragon.    From  the  Miniature  by  Holbein. 


England,  who  was  bound  to  afford  it  by  the  late  treaty, 
Wolsey  said  that  there,  of  necessity,  all  his  endeavours 
must  end,  unless  the  emperor  could  be  induced  to  modify 
his  expectations;  and  that,  as  bis  ambassador  bad  no 
power  to  grant  such  modification,  rather  than  all  hope  of 
accommodation  should  fail,  he  would  himself  take  the 
trouble  to  make  a  journey  to  the  imperial  court,  and  en- 
deavour to  procure  better  terms.  Nothing  could  appear 
more  disinterested  on  the  part  of  the  cardinal,  but  the 
French  ambassadors  were  struck  with  consternation  at  the 
proposal.  They  were  too  well  aware  of  the  cardinal's  lean- 
ing  towards  Charles  ;  they  did  not  forget  the  coquetting  of 
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that,  if  thQ  thing  was  persisted  in,  they  would  break  off  the 
negotiation  and. retire.  But  Wolsey  told  tkem  that,  if 
they  did  not  remain  at  Calais  till  his  return,  he  would 
pronounce  them  in  the  wrong,  as  the  real  aggressor^ 
in  the  war,  and  the  enemies  to  peace  and  to  the  king  of 
England.    There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit. 

The  cardinal  set  out  on  his  progress  to  Bruges  on  the 
12th  of  August,  attended  by  the  imperial  ambassadors  and 
a  splendid  retinue  of  prelates,  nobles,  knights,  and  gentle- 
men, amounting  altogether  to  four  hundred  horsemen.  The 
emperor  met  him  a  mile  out  of  Bruges,  and  conducted  him 
into  ^he  city  in  a  kind  of  triumph.   Thirteen  days,  a  greater 
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ntsmber  than  had  been  oocupied  *!  OdhuB,  wefe  spent  In 
the  pretended  oonferenoee  for  redneiDg  the  emperor's 
demands  on  France,  but  in  reality  in  strengthenixig  WoJsey's 
interest  with  Charles  for  the  popedem,  and  in  setUiag  the 
actual  tenns  of  a  treaty  betwixt  Charles,  the  {>ope,  and  the 
kmg  of  Baghuid,  for  a  war  against  Franee.  So  deep  was 
the  hj^erifj  of  these  parties,  that  befoce  Wolsey  had  left 
Eogkuid,  so  eariy  as  the  29th  «f  Ji^y,  he  had  reoeired  a 
commission  from  Heary  gsasitiBg  hbn  full  antherity  43o 
make  a  treaty  of  oonfederaoy  with  the  pope,  the  emperor, 
lite  kkig  of  France,  or  any  ^other  potentate,  offensive  or 
defensive,  which  the  king  bound  himself  to  ratify;  the 
words  " king  of  France,  or  other  king,  prince,  or  state,"  being 
clearly  inserted  to  coyer  with  an  air  of  generality  the  par- 
ticular  design.  The  proposed  marriage  betwixt  the  i^asyhin 
and  the  princess  Mary  was  sewetly  determined  :le  he  '•et 
aside,  and  a  marriage  betwixt  Charles  and  Ifcttt  prinoaM 
was  agreed  upon ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  settled  that  Charles 
should  pay  another  visit  to  England  on  hisipofage  to  Spain. 
Writing  from  Bruges  to  Henry,  Wolsey  told  Mm  all  tius, 
and  added  that  it  was  to  be  kept  a  pro£o«nd  seeret  titl 
Charles  came  to  England,  so  that,  adds  Wolsey,  '*  con- 
venient time  may  be  had  to  put  yourself  in  good  readiness 
for  war." 

After  all  this  scandalous  treachery,  osBwl  iMitate  Ian* 
giiage  diplomacy,  Wolsey  returned  to  OiiiBa,  and  memmxA 
the  conferences,  as  if  he  were  the  hUMitost  mm^  in  4^ 
world,  and  was  serving  two  kings  ahaiit^as  innest  as  him- 
self.  He  proposed  to  the  plenipiilariiiilfes  a  ftei  of  a 
pacification,  the  conditions  of  whi«h  he  Icnew  the  French 
would  never  aocept.  All  tlas  time  hsMtllities  were  gobg 
on  betwixt  Francis  and  the  empevor»  The  emperor  had 
taken  Mouzon  and  laid  siege  to  Meaiires,  and  Fran^,  act- 
vancing,  raised  the  nege,  bnt  was  4Bkeehed  in  hisffitfQim 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  tiie  eoiKt  %f  llusuMi>  JbtlMfr 
crbis  Wolsey  interposed,  inststfe^g  «lhat  Hie  liiffiTJiwwiiii 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  aitod  4Mie  "the  ^MMMft  i4f  Ibhg 
Henry;  but  this  was  by  no  meiiis^lh%ten  1be:fMll«IM» 
French,  after  what  had  beenugatig  Wt4lt4fcwgea,^MBia:1fcwii> 
fore  Wolsey  pronounced  Fimais  Ike  TMrniinrrr.  Si 
Henry  was  bound  by  the  treaty-^ ^JBflfce  *mmpmm. 

This  was  but  a  very  thin  vvmMi  tto^^ttte 
which  immediately  took  place  at  <^rtai|,  wwfl  Tsveitodifee 
result  of  the  interview  at  Bruges,  in  «n  avcwwA  ^neaty 
betwixt  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  Heifty,  by  whWh  ^ih^ 
bound  themselves,  in  order  to  promote  an  intended  'deflKm- 
stration  against  the  Turks,  and  to  restrain  the  ambition  of 
Francis,  that  the  three  oombined  powers  should,  in  the  spring 
of  1523,  invade  France  simultaneously  from  as  many  dif- 
ferent quarters;  that,  if  Francis  would  not  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  emperor  on  the  arrival  of  Charles  in  Eng- 
land, Henry  should  dedaie  war  against  France,  and  should 
break  office  proposed  marriage  betwixt  the  dauphin  and 
the  princess  Mary. 

Meantfane,  the  united  forces  of  the  pope  and  Charles  had 
prevailed  hi  Italy,  and  expelled  the  French  from  Milan ; 
the  emperor  Tiad  made  Mmsdf  master  of  Toumay,  for 
which  Francis  had  lately  paid  so  heavy  a  price,  and  all  the 
advantages  that  the  French  could  boast  of  in  the  campaign 
to  balance  these  losses,  werethe  capture  of  the  Httle  fort- 
resses of  Hesdm  and  Boucfaam.  Wolsey  huided  at  Dover, 
on  the  27tii  ot  November,  after  the  discharge  of  these  im- 
portant functions,  having  had  tiie  foundation  of  much 


trouble  to  B«Dr(^,  by  destroying  the  balance  of  power 
betwixt  FrsAoe,  the  empire,  aod  Spain,  which  it  was  the 
real  interest  of  Henry  to  have  maintained,  and  having 
eqiially  inconvenienced  thegowniBMat  at  Jioae  byoairyiaig 
the  great  seal  with  him,  so  that  those  who  had'Aiiy  hasiness 
with  it  were  obliged  4o  go  over  io  •Calais,  and  there  aanld 
be  BO  noonnatkm  of  abeiiffs  that  year.  Bui  so  unluaited 
was  the  power  reposed  in  him  by  Henry  ai  this  poiod*  that 
nothing  could  epen  the  king's  eye  to  his  siisehiew>as  €md 
inflated  pride,  not  even  placing  hlmeeif  iphelly  ^n  a  j^ 
with  him  in  the  treaty  jast  aigned,  when  h»  aaade  b«flrf 
a  joint-guarantee,  as  if  he  had  been  a  crowned  head« 

Wolsey  had  laboured  assiduously  and  unsompuloasly  for 
Qharles  Y.  in  furtherance  of  his  own  ambitious  views.  What 
ions  disorganised  Europe,  what  nations  suffered  or 
I,  troubled  him  not,  so  long  as  he  conld  pave  the  way 
to  the  9i|>al  chair.  The  time  which  was  to  test  the 
^(satitQiieaf  Charles  came  much  sooner  than  any  one  had 
Wticipated.  Leo  X.,  who  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  elated 
with  12>e«if<dBion  of  the  French  from  Italy,  was  occopied 
in  -oehbiali^g  the  triumph  with  every  kind  of  pnblic  re- 
joicing. 3!he  wement  he  heard  of  the  fall  of  Milan  he 
^Nrdereift  « 'WBl^mm,  and  set  off  from  his  villa  of  Magliana 
to  Bsne,  wiaeh  W-entered  in  triumph ;  but  that  very  night 
ha  mas  mimAmSSk  a  sudden  ilbiess,  and  on  the  Ist  of 
Deoember,  Iwt  «  tar  days  afterwards,  it  was  announced 
«hftt  ha  mm  fisad,<it  liie  age  4tf  only  forty-six.  Strong 
4HHpicM>ns  4if  p^tmn  insae  entertained,  and  it  was  believed 
that  it  had  hecn  ^MiottStered  by  his  favourite  valet, 
Bemabo  MalaiplBa,^te'«raa  sqppesed  to  have  been  bribed 
to  it  by  the  taMlb^^«%. 

The  news  of  Lee^  Jaiiib  tgavsfled  irifti  all  speed  to  Eng- 
land, and  Wetoqyr^aiberanid  all  his  •sent  exertions  to  attain 
l^impid  tiarataadkeelaHliwithaaei&  hamilitjr  tliat  he  was 
1»om»mftlit(y99t  m^,lgemk  mad  sacred  a  station,  now  Uirew 
iiff  has  /gat^  nX  iwiiftiHaieu,  «Hd  Isspalched  Dr.  9$^oe  to 
ihb  utmm^  mAmMS^  to  ^promote  his  election ; 
he«sait^4e:9ttt  ^tihe  j>i|pe»sr  in  mind  of  his  prtmiiaes. 
-OtL  the  ^81^  ^  l^tntmkmt  -iSke  o<mclave  commenced  its 

li  family,  cardinal  Giulio, 
^tK)tes,  bnt  for  twenty-three 
<dig««ia4iksstitawiSHriiB«i«nMi^       The  French  cardinals 
vCQpeeefd^GMio.iififli  isH^fbe-persevering  virulence  of  enemiee 
uwai'lihi^  snAer  ^aageiial  defeat.    Numbers  of  others  were 
apposed  to  electing  a  second  member  of  the  same  family, 
and  Qiulio,  growing  impatient  of  the  stormy  and  intermin- 
able debates  which  kept  him  from  attending  to  preesiag 
affairs  oat  of  doors,  suddenly  nominated  cardinal  Adrian, 
a  Belgian.    This  extraordinary  stroke  was  supposed  to  be 
intended  merely  to  prdong  the  time,  till  Ginlio  could  throw 
more  force  into  his  own  party,  bat  cardinal  Cajeton,  a  man 
of  great  art  and  eloquence,  who  Inew  and  ttflmired  tbe 
writings  of  Adrian,  and  had  probably  saggested  his  naxne 
to  Giulio,  advocated  his  election  with  such  persoai^ve  power, 
that  Adrian,  ^ongh  a  foreigner,  and  personally  mknowti, 
was  carried  almost  hy  acclamation.     And  ttes,  as    l>r. 
lAngard  observes,  wftiiin  nine  years  from  ttie  time ' 
Jnlius  drove  the  barbarians  out  of  ^Ttaly,  a  barbarian 
seated  as  his  successor  on  i^e  papal  throne. 

The  cardinals  liad  no  sooner  elected  the  iKew  pope 
they  appeared  to  wake  from  a  dream,  and  wondered  at  tlieir 
own  woi^  The  act  appeared  to  be  one  of  those  suftteiK 
impulses  which  seise  }>odieB  of  people  hi  a  condition  of  s^^eait 
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and  prolonged  excitement,  and  thej  declared  that  it  must 
have  been  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Qhost.  As  for  Wobey, 
it  does  not  appear  ^at  his  sincere  friend  the  emperor,  vfho 
had  protested  that  he  would  hare  him  elected  if  it  were  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  moved  a  finger  in  his  behalf. 
The  prond  cardinal,  however,  was  obliged  to  swallow  his 
-chagrin,  and  wut  for  the  next  change,  Adrian  being  already 
an  old  man ;  and  Dr.  Pace  remained  at  Borne  to  congratu* 
late  the  new  pontiff  on  his  arrival,  and  solicit  a  renewal  of 
liis  legative  authority. 

Francis  at  this  crisis  made  strenuous  efforts  to  regain  the 
friendship  of  Henry.  Probably  he  might  think  that  the 
disappointment  of  Wolsey  might  cool  his  friendship  for  the 
<emperor,  or,  which  was  the  same  thing,  diminbh  his  confi- 
denoe  in  his  promises ;  whilst  Gharles  was  very  well  aware 
that  Wolsey  was  much  more  serviceable  to  him  as  minister 
«f  England  than  he  could  be  or  would  be  as  pope.    Francis 


bassador  to  be'ootifined  to  his  house,  all  Frenchmen  in 
London  to  be  arrested,  and  despatched  Olarenceux  king-at* 
arms  to  Paris  with  a  mortal  defiance.  What  particularly 
exasperated  Henry  was  the  news  that  a  whole  fleet,  loaded 
with  wine,  had  been  seised  at  Bordeaux,  and  the  merchants 
and  seamen  thrown  into  prison.  The  English  were  ordered 
to  make  reprisals,  and  this  was  the  actual  state  of  things 
when  Sir  Thomas  Cheney,  his  ambassador,  announced  by 
despatch  that  Clarenceux  king-at-arms  had  declared  war 
on  the  2 1st  of  May  at  Lyons ;  to  which  the  king  had 
replied,  "  I  looked  for  this  a  great  while  ago;  for  since  the 
cardinal  was  at  Bruges,  I  looked  for  nothing  else."  The 
wily  manoeuvres  of  Wolsey  had  deceived  nobody. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  only  five  days  after  the  declaration 
of  war  with  France,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  landed  at 
Dover.  The  passion  of  Henry  had  precipitated  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  for  it  was  not  intended  that  war  should 
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attacked  Henry  on  his  weakest  side,  his  vanity.  He  heaped 
compliments  upon  him,  and  entreated  that  if  he  could  not 
be  his  fast  and  avowed  friend,  he  would,  at  least,  abstain 
from  being  his  enemy.  To  give  force  to  his  flatteries,  he 
held  out  hopes  of  increasing  his  annual  payments  to  England, 
and  when  that  did  not  produce  the  due  effect,  he  stopped 
the  disbursements  of  that  which  he  had  been  wont  to  remit. 
Finding  that  even  this  did  not  influence  Henry,  who  was 
kept  steady  by  Wolsey,  he  laid  an  embargo  on  the  English 
shipping  in  his  ports,  and  seized  the  property  of  the  English 
merchants. 

At  this  act  of  decided  hostility,  Henry  was  transported 
with  one  of  those  rages  which  became  habitual  in  after 
years.  As  if  he  had  not  long  been  plotting  against  Francis, 
and  preparing  to  make  war  upon  him, — as  if  he  had  not 
coolly  and  even  insolently  repulsed  all  his  advances  and 
offers  of  advantage  and  alliance, — he  regarded  Francis  as 
an  aggressor  without  any  cause,  ordered  the  French  am- 


be  declared  till  Charles  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  from 
England,  so  that  he  might  contuiue  his  voyage  in  safety  to 
Spain.  The  king,  however,  received  his  illustrious  guest 
with  as  much  gaiety  and  splendour  as  if  nothing  but  peace 
were  in  prospect.  Wolsey  waited  on  Charles  at  the  landing- 
place,  and,  after  embracing  him,  led  him  by  the  arm,  as 
though  he  were  the  peer  of  the  greatest  kings,  to  the  casti?, 
where  Henry  soon  welcomed  him  with  great  cordiality. 
Charles  calculated  much,  in  the  approaching  war,  on  the  fleet 
of  Henry,  and,  to  show  him  its  extent  and  equipment,  Henry 
conducted  him  to  the  Downs,  and  led  him  over  all  his  ships, 
especially  his  great  ship,  «•  Henri,  Grace  &  Dieu,"  which 
was  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  He  then 
conducted  his  imperial  guest  by  easy  journeys  to  Greenwich, 
where  the  court  was  then  residing,  and  introduced  him  to 
his  aunt,  the  queen,  and  her  infant  daughter,  whom  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  marry. 
At  this  period  the  court  of  Henry  wa^i  a  scene  of  great 
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epkndoiff,  mxt^ard  profiperity,  and  ftslito  nkicjmgak, 
Henry  was  m  the  flower  of  h&B  ttfe,  being  aboat  thirty  years 
of  age.  His  portrait,  as  tbrawn  by  Sebastiano  Gnistiniaiii* 
the  Venetian  ambassador,  gives  a  very  lirely  and  striking 
idea  of  him:-*"BS8  majesty  is  as  handsome  as  tttctnre 
conld  form  him,  abore  any  other  Christian  prinoe— hand- 
somer by  far  than  the  king  of  France.  He  is  exeeedingly 
fair,  and  as  well  proportioned  as  possible.  When  he 
learned  that  the  king  of  France  wore  a  beard,  he  allowed 
his  also  to  grow.*'  This  must  haye  been  after  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gh)ld,  for  we  are  assured  that  he  appeared 
there  with  a  smooth  face.  "  His  beard  being  somewhat 
red,  has  at  present  the  appearance  of  being  of  gold.  He  is 
an  excellent  mnsician  and  composer,  an  admiral^e  horse- 
man and  wrestler.  He  possesses  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
French,  Latin,  and  Spanish  langaages,  and  is  very  decent. 
On  the  days  on  which  he  goes  to  the  chase,  he  hears  mass 
three  times,  but  on  the  other  days  as  often  as  fiye.  He 
has  eyery  day  service  in  the  qneen*s  chamber  at  vespers 
and  compline.  He  is  uncommonly  fond  of  the  chase,  and 
never  indulges  in  this  diversion  without  tiring  eight  or  ten 
horses.  These  are  stationed  at  the  different  places  where 
he  proposes  to  stop.  When  one  is  ftEttigued  he  mounts 
another,  and  by  the  time  he  returns  home  they  have  all 
been  used.  He  takes  great  delight  in  bowling,  and  it  is  the 
pleasantest  sight  in  the  world  to  see  him  engaged  in  this 
exercise,  with  his  fair  skin  covered  with  a  beaoliM  ftie 
shirt.  He  plays  with  the  hostages  of  France,  and  it  is  said 
they  sport  from  six  thousand  to  eig^t  thousand  ducsli  m4my. 
Affable  and  1)ettign,  he  oflbnds  no  ofne.  He  has  eften  said  to 
the  ambassador  be  wished  tluKt  every  one  was  content  with 
his  condition,  addixig,  'We are  oontaot  witib  mv  islands.*  *' 

These  certainly  were  the  halcyon  4ays  of  Btmry  and  his 
court.  How  fittle  oooM  any  one  see,  in  Mm  jdly  moncHih, 
the  furions  and  feromoM  monster  ^  after  ywtsi  Bat 
Henry  was  at  tin  |raiiod  as  devoot  as  h»  was  jovial. 
CatheriBC,  'wbo  was  nowalMut  tfairiy-fiye,  was  4(  a  sstisau 
and  rel^ew  mMt,  H^an^t^M  and  amiable.  She  was  a 
comely  wenan  in  her  prime,  vsiSke  Spanish  ladies  in 
general,  with  aabam  hair  and  « lair  ^on^lexion,  generally 
dressing  ridily,  etten  in  dark  bkie  velvet,  with  tiie  hood  of 
five  corners,  bordered  with  rich  gems,  a  chain  of  pearls 
clustered  with  rubies  round  her  neck,  and  a  cordelier  belt 
of  the  same  jewels  round  her  waist,  hanging  to  her  feet. 
Unlike  her  robustious  husband,  she  was  by  no  means  fond 
of  field  sports,  but  rather  of  working  embroidery  with  her 
maids  of  honour,  and  holding  serious  conversation  with 
such  men  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  now  comes  into  notice, 
and  the  learned  Erasmus,  who  passed  some  time  in  Eng- 
land about  this  period,  and  who  siud  of  her  that  she  spent 
that  time  in  reading  the  sacred  volume  which  other  prin- 
cesses occupied  in  cards  and  dice.  On  the  throne  she  led 
the  life  of  a  religious  devotee.  She  rose  to  prayers  in  the 
night  at  the  same  hours  as  the  inmates  of  convents ;  she 
dressed  for  the  day  at  ^ye  in  the  morning,  and  beneath  her 
royal  raiment  she  wore  the  habit  of  St.  Francis,  being  a 
member  of  the  third  order  of  his  conmiunity.  She  fasted 
on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  on  the  vigils  of  saints*  days. 
She  confessed  at  least  once  a  week,  and  received  the 
eucharist  every  Sunday.  For  two  iiours  after  dinner  one 
of  her  attendants  read  to  her  books  of  devotion. 

Such  was  the  court  of  England,  such  the  king  and  queen, 
at  the  time  of  the  emperor*s  visit.    Such  a  mixture  of 


prosperity,  of  worldly  enjoyment,  and  veljgioas  solesMiky, 
seemed  littte  to  bode  tiie  seeneo  and  manners  wbLoh  afters 
wards  prevailed  there.  Brasntras  was  so  stmok  by  it,  that 
he  declared  that  the  royal  re^denee  ong^  tatber  to  h» 
called  tho  court  of  the  Muses  4ten  a  palace ;  and  he  asked, 
"  What  household  is  then*  aaumg  the  anhjeats  of  their 
realms,  that  can  offer  an  exam|^  of  sndi  i^dted  wedieek  P 
Where  can  a  wife  be  Ibmnd  battermatched  with  the  best  of 
husbands  f  ** 

But  even  now,  beneath  this  fair  snrfiiee,  the  demoats  af 
mischief  and  trooMe  wwe  at  work.  With  all  the  king'a 
religions  practices,  the  lioeatioQsnoss  of  fais  natare  was 
b^inning  to  emerge  to  ike  light.  Already,  while  on  im 
campaign  in  France,  Henry  had  formed  a  Uaison  with  tfao- 
wife  of  Sir  Gilbert  IViilbois,  who,  aifter  her  bmband'adoakh,, 
bore  him  a  son  in  1519,  whom  he  called  Hmry  FfAnssr* 
Since  then  there  had  been  a  great  scandal  about  Mary 
Boleyn,  the  elder  sister  of  Anne  Boleyn;  and  Catherine 
had  made  snch  a  storm  on  the  discovery,  as  compelled  tha 
king  to  consent  to  the  lady's  marriage  with  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Carey ;  and  now  Anne  Boleyn  herself  was  just 
coming  on  tiie  scene,  to  scatter  trouble  and  dissension 
through  this  well-regulated  household. 

For  the  time,  however,  all  was  nurtii  and  jdlify.  Go 
the  6th  of  June,  Henry  eondueted  the  amperor  with  great 
state  into  London,  where  tiie  hihabitaiits  Tsceived  him  with 
a  variety  of  shows  and  pi^aa&to*  finr  TUmoms  Mora  spoke 
the  em|yeror's  weleome  in  a  kacBsd  tiratoi,  and  tbwe  waa 
a  profusion  of  Latin  vense  SB  Jumotf  of  the  oooaaion.  The 
two  monarchs  feasted,  dnmbed,  ami  rode  at  toumamants, 
whilst  ^eir  ministers  weia  busily  employed  in  oarryiag  oat 
Ac  terms  agreed  upon  at  Broges  into  a  treaty,  which  waa 
signed  on  the  Itth  at  Wmdior.  The  aubjects  of  thia  treaty 
were  the  marrmge  of  Chaitewitii  the  uififtBt  princeos  Mary» 
which  the  two  monarchs  boand  themselves  to  see  completed, 
under  k  penalty,  in  case  af  breach  of  angagemant,  of  foor 
hundred  thousand  crowwu  Charles  also  ei^i^ed  la  in- 
demnify Henry  for  the  avas  ^  money  dae  to  him  from 
Francis ;  and,  what  was  most  extraordinary,  both  monarcha 
bound  themselvea  to  appear  before  cardinal  Wolsey  in  oaae 
of  any  dispute,  and  submit  absolutely  to  his  decision,  thna 
making  a  snbjeet  the  saparior  of  monarchs. 

The  emperor  also  engaged  to  indemnify  the  cardinal  for 
his  losses  in  breaking  with  Francis,  by  a  grant  of  nine 
thousand  crowns  annually;  thus  paying  this  proud  prieat 
for  being  the  author  of  this  war.  Tet,  after  aU  his  oont- 
ing  and  flattering  of  Wolsey,  after  again  assuring  him  of 
his  determination  to  set  him  in  the  papal  chair,  it  is  oertaiB 
that  he  hated  the  man,  and  only  used  him  as  a  tooL  ffia 
aunt,  queen  Catherine,  had  deeply  resented  the  oardiiiai*a 
pursuit  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  the  deatii,  fbr  wboaa 
she  entertained  a  high  regard ;  and  Wolsey  was  awaro  of 
it,  and  never  forgave  her.  It  was,  probii^ly,  in  replj  to 
Catherine's  relation  of  this  tra^  event  that  Oharies,  whitat 
on  tills  visit,  was  overheard  to  say,  "Then  the  b«toher% 
dog  has  pulled  down  the  foirest  buck  in  Christendom** — a 
witticism  which  flew  all  over  the  court,  and  was  never  Ibr- 
gotten  by  the  vindictive  Wolsey. 

Having  agreed  to  bring  each  forty  tinmsand  men  into 
the  field,  and  to  attack  France  simuHaneooriy  on  the  Borik 
and  the  south,  and  that  Charles  was  to  ao-operate  with  tiko 
English  for  the  re-conquest  of  Ghiienne,  the  emperor  ooa* 
barked  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  pursued  his  voyage  to^Miim. 
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Battle  of  Paria-Change  of  reeling  at  the  EngWah  Couri-Trea^  with 
Franee— WolMy  growe  unpopular— Francis  L  regaluaWa  Uberly-  Italian 
League^  induing  Fnwce  and  EnglaiuS,  against  the  Emperor— Fall  of 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  at  the  Siege  of  Rome— Sacking  of  Rome,  and 
Capture  of  the  Pope-The  Pope  eecapee-Henry  applleeto  his  Holiness 
for  a  Divorce  flrom  the  Qmnn    Anne  B4)efii— War  declaied  against 
8paIiu.CaiiliDal  Campegglo  anriTes  in  England  to  dedde  the  Legallt}-  of 
Henry's  Marriage  with  Catherine— The  Queen  refhsea  aR  Negotiation  on 
the  Subject— Henry's  growing  Intlmaey  with  Amie  Bolero,  and  Discon- 
tent with  Wolsey-Cranmer'B  Adriee  regarding  the  Dirorce-Fall  of 
Wolaqr>.Hls  Banishment  from  Court,  and  Death— The  Queen's  Divorce 
agitated  Id  PiiiMsaiiiil    Oppiaed  1«  tba  Gieagv— The  Queen  luflexible- 
Sir  Thomas  lEore  resigna-Treaty  with  Frano»-The  King's  Blarrlage 
with  Anna  Boleya-Cranmer  mad*  AfchblafcBp    Tha-  Pop*  nmnm  the 
DIptie -S^mrittou  of  Bngland  from  Ruma 
On  tiw  departure  of  the  emperor,  'Reoaj  eonuuMKled  tiie 
earl  of  Surr^  to  scour  ih»  ohumel  before  bin;  and 
diaries^  out  of  eottpymenttoQeaxj,  named  Sorrey,  who 
in»  lord  admiral  of  Bngkod,  also  admiral  of  hia  o^n  fleet 
«ff  one  hundred  and  ^hlj  saH.      Sorreyv  haTing  seen 
CAarlea  safely  landed  in  Spain,  returned  ak)ng  the  coast  of 
9nmm,  raraging  it  on  all  aoeeraible  points.    He  landed  at 
Gkirbovrg,  in  Normandy,  burnt  iJie  town  of  Moriaiz,  in 
&itteiy,  and  many  otknr  mari^aae  yiUageti  houses  of  the 
p— pic,  and  castles  of  the  aristocraey.    This  was  prepa»^ 
^Itcy  ti>  IAm  great  inmakm  which  Henry  contemplated.    For 
ifaisprnpOTe  he  hai  leaalkd  him  from  Ireland,  where  he 
hmA  flMMJnotad  himaslf  walh  greai  abilily,  repressed  iHm 
iMbsiiTsi  li  of  Urn  ifiin«»  mii  won  the  esteem  of  the  chief 
pnf  tntinn.    Henry  mm  gBtr  him  the  command  of  the 

ThtA  aimy,   Henry 
mmd  men;   bui  the 
ima  te  oome  for  its- 
Mj  and  pajiMBJ,  ■  Hkk^  Rddef  timCIoth  of  Gold, 
ie  entcrtHMBHi*  of  theimpsrwr^  ftSvwnig  oa  many 
octra^agaaeea^.  kmL  wwiiiiiy  dimyated  the  treasuree 
k  y»  father  bad  left  fama;  ami,  aa Im  was  naw  endea. 
;  tarale  vitikoat  a  pmlfaaiiirti  h»ima  comfalled  te 
zeaoti  ta  those  anaoBstitaliiaai  maaaaMaof  foveeddeana^ 
faaAalmffa  oaterediriih  o^m»  the 


9i§khf^ 


LteiiMm^ 
IB  Urn      i  ij  I       (I     ihWohiy  imm  fam 

grawth  of  disliiEe.  IntWfini^plaaabaeBBeted  a  loaaof 
twenty  thousand  pounds  from  the  merchants  of  London, 
and  scarcely  had  he  obtained  possession  of  it,  when  he 
summoned  the  leading  citiiens  before  him,  and  demanded 
^resh  adv!uice8.  On  the  2(H^  of  August,  1522,  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  the  moei  substantial  merchants  of 
Ijondon  appeared  before  him,  to  whom  he  announced  that 
the  king  had  sent  commissioners  into  the  whole  realm,  to 
inquire  into  the  actual  rents  of  the  lands  in  each  township, 
what  were  the  names  of  the  owners  and  occupiers,  and 
urbat  ilie  value  of  each  man's  morable  property.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account,  a  new  Domesday  Book  was  in  prepara- 
iion ;  and  he,  moreoyer,  informed  them  that  his  majesty 
Iiad  ordered  a  muster  in  the  maritime  oounties  of  all  the 
men  betwixt  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  to  enrol  their 
names,  and  the  names  of  the  lords  of  whom  they  held 
their  lands.  "  For,**  said  the  cardinal,  "the  king  of  France 


is  prcfiaEiDg  to  inyade  these  realms*" — a  most  gratui- 
tous falsehood — "  wherefore,"  continued  Wolsey,  after 
making  this  parade  of  the  universal  order,  "  certify  to  me 
the  number  of  all  such  amongst  you  as  be  worth  one  hun- 
dred peunds  and  upwards,  to  the  intent  I  may  swear 
them  of  their  values:  for  first,  the  king  asketh  of  you  your 
loving  hearts  and  due  obedience ;  and  when  the  value  is 
taken,  he  desireth  only  the  tenth  part  of  goods  and  lands, 
which  is  the  least  reasonable  thing  you  can  aid  your  prince 
with.  I  think  evury  one  of  you  will  offer  no  less.  As  for 
the  s{urituality,  every  man  is  in  the  shires  sworn,  and  shall 
gladly  pay  the  fourth  part  to  the  king,  and  live  on  the 
three  parts.  Now  to  your  part,  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
grudge ;  therefore  name  me  the  men  of  substance,  and  for 
the  meaner  sort  meaner  commissioners  shall  be  appointed." 
**  Oh,  my  lord,*^  said  the  aldermen,  **  it  i»Aot  two  months 
smoe  the  king  had  of  the  ci^  twaaity  thousaad  pounds  in 
ready  money,  whereby  the  city  ia  very  bad  of  money." 
'^Wefi,"  replied  the  cardiaal,  "tha  thhq^  must  ba  done, 
aad  therefore  ge  about  it.** 

The  deputaliea  returned  to  the  citj  in  deep  d^c- 
tioB,  and  made  out  their  lists  of  such  as  were  merchants 
and  dealers,  and  repatcd  men  of  substance.  These 
men,  then,  themselves  wuted  on  the  cardinal,  and  be- 
son^t  him  not  to  put  them  to  their  oath  as  te  their 
real  amount  of  property,  for  that  it  was  difficult  for  them* 
selves  to  make  a  correct  estimate  of  it,  aad  that,  in  fact, 
mai^  an  honest  maa*s  credit  was  more  than  his  substance. 
Wblmy  rsfplied  that  he  *'dare  swear  that  the  substance 
of  Tfiaiin  was  no  less  than  twamilfionaof  gold.*'  From 
thiaift  wiM-  obvious  that  the  cardinal  expected  from  them 
afc  kaia^  j^aa^OOO.  Bat  tile  citixeaa  ref^Eed,  "*  Would  te 
€tacl  tt»oil^  were  so  rich,  but  it  is  sore  afflicted  by  the 
oeeapgFiag  of  strangers.*'  The  cardinal  promised  to  see  thai 
niiiftod,  aadr  moreover,  that  their  loans  should  be  repaid 
them  out  of  tie  ffirst  subsidy  voted  by  parliament^  wbidk 
iiwas  intoaiad  taeall.  But  the  victims  did  not  appeaa  maoh 
cheered  byOua  aanirances:  Hkmf  knew  dmt  Henry  was 
net  fond  of  iiaBJan  ps  rliamentSw  If  hamaaat  it,  why  bor^i 
row  mioaey,  wiwn  it  could  be  rs>si»  And  Asy  went  away; 
sagriag  UMia  &r  ^  last  lean  smae knaaflfb*  aad  nowio  ask 
a  teatlfc  wgpiiai  was  tee  maoh> 

Bf^kue  maaaa,  heipevar,  mmey  aaiig^  was  raised  te 
paiaaasmyiamatfea.  Aboaa  tha  miidle  of  Augast  the 
emi  ee  aarrey  landed  afc  Oakia  with  twake  thoaaaad  mea^ 
paid  bythakiag,aad  tiarte  fTinamad  niaa^MmBSy  There 
he  waa  jowmd  by  a  body  of  Qiariaan^  FTmsMh,  and  Spanish 
horse,  making  a  total  force  of  sixteen  thousand.  With 
these  he  advanced  through  Picardy  and  Artois,  desolating 
the  country  as  he  went,  burning  the  defenceless  towns,  the 
castles  of  the  nobles,  and  the  huts  of  the  peasants,  and 
destroying  whatever  they  could  not  carry  off  as  spoil.  They 
left  the  fortified  cities,  making  no  attempt  except  against 
Hesdin,  which  they  soon  quitted,  finding  their  artillery 
not  of  weight  enough.  The  French,  under  the  duke  db 
Yenddme,  avoided  a  general  engagement,  but  they  harassed 
the  outskirts  of  the  army,  cut  off  the  supplies,  aad  oooasion- 
ally  a  number  of  stragglers.  The  weather  was  the  great 
ally  of  the  French,  for  it  was  extremely  rainy  and  cold, 
and  occasioned  dysentery  to  break  out  in  1M  camp.  On 
the  appearance  of  this  fatal  foe,  the  foreign  troops  hastily 
retired  into  Bethune,  and  Surrey  soon  alter  led  back  his 
main  body  to  Oaktis,  havingdone  the  French  much  mischief. 
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but  obtained  no  single  adyantage  except  the  Beisore  of  a 
quantity  of  booty. 

Francis,  meantime,  had  not  only  kept  his  army  hoyering 
in  front  of  the  invaders,  but  he  had  sent  aetiye  emissaries 
to  rouse  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  and  thus  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  English.  In  Ireland  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  earl  of  Desmond,  who  still  maintained,  in  a 
great  measure,  his  independence  of  the  English  crown. 
Francis  offered  him  an  annual  pension,  on  condition  that  he 
should  take  up  arms  in  Ireland  against  the  Englbh  power, 
and  the  earl,  moreoyer,  seduced  by  the  promise  that  a 
French  army  should  be  sent  oyer,  engaged  to  join  it,  and 
never  to  lay  down  his  arms  till  he  had  won  for  himself  a 


better  than  this,  for  it  was  already  menaced  by  Henry  of 
England.  Albany  landed  at  Ghiirloch  on  the  19th  of 
November,  and  thence  hastened  to  the  queen  at  Stir£ng. 
This  strange,  bold,  and  dissimulating  woman,  who  had  all 
the  imperiousness  and  the  sensuality  of  a  Tudor,  received 
him  with  open  arms,  and  entered  at  once  on  such  terms  of 
familiarity  with  him  as  scandalised  all  Scotland. 

Her  husband  and  his  relatives,  the  Douglases,  being 
summoned  by  the  regent  before  parliament,  fled  towards 
the  borders,  and  took  refuge  in  the  kirk  of  Steyle,  and  bj 
means  of  the  celebrated  Gawain  Douglas,  the  bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  and  one  of  Scotland's  finest  poets,  who  was  the 
uncle  of  Angus,  the  fugitives  opened  a  communication  with 


Erasomi  and  S!r  Thomat  Hot«, 


strong  dominion  in  the  island,  and  the  remainder  for 
Richard  de  la  Pole,  the  heir  of  the  house  of  York.  Bat 
Francis  having  obtained  his  object  by  the  very  alarm 
created  by  this  negotiation,  never  sent  any  troops,  never 
paid  the  earl  of  Desmond  any  annuity,  and  the  unfortunate 
chieftain  was  left  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  rash  credulity  in 
the  vengeance  of  the  English  government. 

In  Scotland  affairs  assumed  a  more  formidable  aspect. 
After  the  return  of  Margaret,  the  queen-mother,  from 
England,  she  quarrelled  with  her  weak  but  headstrong 
husband  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  in  1521  sent  and  invited 
her  old  antagonist,  the  duke  of  Albany,  to  return  to  Scot- 
land from  France,  promising  to  support  him  at  the  head  of 
the  government.    Nothmg  could  suit  the  views  of  France 


Henry  of  England.  The  bishop  represented  the  conduct  of 
Margaret  of  the  most  flagitious  kind,  attributing  to  her  the 
design  of  marryiDg  Albany,  and  setting  aside  her  own  son. 
It  was  even  asserted^  and  lord  Dacre,  warden  of  the 
Western  Marches,  joined  in  the  assertion,  that  the  life  of 
the  young  king  was  in  danger,  and  as  much  from  his  own 
mother  as  from  Albany.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
conduct  of  Margaret  was  most  disgraceful,  and  though 
Albany  was  anxious  to  establish  quietness  and  order  in 
Scotland,  and  to  obtain  peace  with  Borland,  the  emissaries 
of  Henry  took  cave  to  foment  strife  betwixt  the  nobles  and 
the  government.  Lord  Dacre  was,  according  to  the  system 
introduced  by  Henry  VII.,  and  continued  so  long  as  there 
was  a  Tudor  on  the  throne  of  England,  plentifully  supplied 
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with  money  to  bribe  the  moet  powerful  n<)ble8,  especiallj 
the  Homes,  to  haraes  the  government  bj  their  factions. 
The  state  papers  which  have  been  published  give  the  most 
unquestionable  testimony  to  this  fact.  Wolsey  writing  to 
Henry,  says  he  has  instructed  Dacre  "to  entertain  the 


Homes  and  other  rebels  after  his  accustomable  manner,  so 
that  they  may  continue  the  divisions  and  seditions  in  Scot- 
land, whereby  the  said  duke  of  Albany  may  be  put  in 
danger;  and  though  some  money  be  employed  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  said  Homes  and  rebels,  it  will  quit  the 
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cost  at  length,  wherein  I  have  amply  instructed  the  said 
lord  Dacre." 

It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  that  queen  Margaret  wrote  to 
her  brother,  the  king  of  England,  protesting  that  the 
accusations  against  her  were  base  and  abominable 
calumnies,  that  the  duke  of  Albany  ruled  by  the 
choice  and  advice  of  parliament,  and  that  without  him 
there  would  be  no  peace  in  Scotland,  nor  safety  for  the 
king  or  herself.  Henry  only  replied  by  upbraiding  her 
with  living  in  shameful  adultery,  and  insisting  that  Albany 
should  quit  Scotland,  or  that  he  would  make  war  upon  it. 
He  did  not  stop  there,  he  made  the  same  demand  of 
parliament,  and  hearing  that  Margaret  was  applying  to 
the  pope  for  a  divorce  from  Angus,  in  order  to  marry 
Albany,  he  exerted  all  his  influence  there  to  prevent  it- 
The  Scottish  parliament,  notwithstanding  it  contained 
many  tnutors,  made  such  by  Henry's  gold,  yet  rejected 
his  proposition  for  the  dismissal  of  Albany,  where- 
upon Henry  ordered  all  Scottish  subjects  found  in 
England  to  be  driven  with  insult  across  the  borders, 
having  a  white  crott  marked  upon  their  backs;  and 
at  the  same  time  thai  he  sent  Surrey  across  to  France, 
in  the  spring  of  1522,  be  also  badi  ih%  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury march  aoroif  the  Tweed  to  punish  the  Scots. 
Shrewsbury  obeyed  thft  ovder  witii  greal  celerity,  and 
speedily  laid  waste  Ae  ftifr  pastoral  country  round 
Kelso,  but  was  met  by  a  superior  force  and  driven  back. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  aa  invasion,  of  Sceyaad  by  the 
English,  Henry  was  thfeatewed  with  a  deeeeni  of  the  Scots 
on  his  o«a  kingdom,  whilst  the  gallant  Surrey  was  absent 
in  Fraaoe*  The  duke  of  Albany,  incensed  ai  the  reproaches 
of  Heaij  regarding  his  connection  witii  queen  Margatel, 
at  hit  demaadt  &r  his  extradition,  and  at  the  ferooiona 
inroad  of  the  eavi  of  Shrewsbury,  wi&  tke  consent  of 
parliament,  <teelared  war  against  En^nd.  He  called  for 
the  mniter  of  aft  tibe  feudal  force  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
call  was  aaevwred  with  such  promptness  that  he  beheld 
himself  at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand  men.  With  suoh 
a  force,  nothing  would  have  been  easier  to  all  appeatanoe 
than  t»  have  overrun  the  north  of  England,  1^  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  defence.  But  though  the  Scotttria 
people  were  in  earnest,  there  was  treason  not  only  in  tiMv 
camp,  but  in  the  very  tent  of  Albany.  The  money  of 
Dacre  was  in  the  poekeli  of  the  most  powerful  noblea,. 
silently  but  actively  spread  disunion  through  hia 
worst  of  all,  Margaret,  who,  like  her  brother, 
tinually  roving  in  her  affections  from  one  person  to 
another,  was  already  weary  of  Albany,  and  was  in  cov«rt 
communication  with  lord  Dacre^  and  betraying  M  the 
secrets  and  plans  of  Albany  to  him.  It  is  said  that  Henry, 
through  lord  Dacre,  had  completely  corrupted  the  queen> 
probably  by  assisting  her  widi  money,  but  still  more  by 
offering  to  receive  her  again  to  his  favour,  and  to  secure  his 
interests  by  marrying  Mary,  the  princess  of  England,  to 
her  son,  the  young  king  of  Soots.  Influenced  by  these 
hopes,  the  unprincipled  queen  exerted  herself  to  weaken 
the  measures  of  Albany,  and  to  diminish  the  influence  of 
France  in  the  country  as  much  as  possible. 

Albany,  therefore,  though  he  advanced  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  and  even  reached  within  a  few  miles  of  Carlisle, 
found  the  spirit  of  lis  host  continually  on  the  decline.  On 
the  o^er  hand,  lord  Dacre  had  expended  his  money  in 
extensive  bribery,  and  was  almost  destitute  of  eoldiers ;  yet 


he  pretended  that  a  great  army  was  on  the  march  to  him, 
whioh  would  show  the  Scots  another  Flodden  Field,  and  so 
imposed  on  Albany,  that  he  was  willing  to  treat,  instead  of 
being  ready  to  fight.  He  engaged  to  disband  his  forces,  if 
Dacre  would  engage  to  keep  back  the  imaginary  advancing 
troops  of  England.  Wolsey,  who  was  watching,  in  the 
northern  counties,  with  deep  anxiety  the  result  of  this  con- 
test between  military  multitudes  and  political  cunning, 
could  not  sufficiently  express  his  astonishment,  as  he  saw 
the  stupendous  armament  of  Scotland  melt  away  before  the 
empty  bugbears  of  lord  Dacre's  creation.  "  By  the  great 
wisdom  and  policy  of  my  lord  Dacre,  and  by  means  of  the 
safe-conduct  lately  sent  at  the  desire  and  contemplation  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  the  said  duke  of  Albany  hath,  our  Lwd 
be  praised,  not  only  forborne  his  invasion,  but  also  dissolved 
his  army ;  which,  being  dispersed,  neither  shall  nor  oaa, 
for  this  year,  be  gathered  or  assembled  again."  And  the 
cardinal  proceeds  to  give  us  a  specimen  of  the  easy  nature 
of  his  political  morality,  in  saying,  *'  And  yet  the  said 
abstinence  (armistice)  concluded  by  my  lord  Dacre,  he  not 
having  your  authority  for  the  same,  nothing  bindelh  your 
grace ;  but,  at  your  liberty,  ye  may  pursue  your  wars  against 
the  said  Scots,  if  it  shall  be  thought  to  your  highness  eon* 
venable.*'  On  the  llth  of  September,  1523,  the  treaty 
betwixt  Albany  and  Dacre  was  concluded,  and  Albany  went 
over  to  France  for  fresh  supplies  of  men  and  money,  leaving 
the  earls  of  Huntly,  Arran,  and  Argyle,  te  sdMin inter  affairs 
during  his  absenee*  Thus,  akest  tke  saae  tkne^  Henry 
saw  his  French  and  his  Seoteh  campaign  for  that  yoar  ter- 
minated. 

His  great  and  difficult  bmiBess  was  vm  to  rwmm  the 
necessary  ftmds  for  proseeotiag  his  fartfier  designs  against 
Fraaee*  For  eig^t  years  he  had  fbrbome  to  call  a  pMdia- 
ment,  but  to  postpone  a  summons  of  this  engine  of  sopply 
furdier  ms  not  poasiUe.  He  had  puriied  to  the  extreme 
point  all  the  modes  of  extrastiDg  fonds  from  lus  svlgeotB, 
legal  and  illegal,  and  the  relnetanee  witik  whioh  hm  last 
forced  loan  had  beok  conceded,  and  Ae  solemn  pcomises 
which  he  had  made  to  caE  apadiansat,  left  him  b^  alter- 
native. No  king  who  ever  reigned  had  a  higher  notion  of 
^the  khigly  prerogative,  and  tiie  hearty  commendation  wliioh 
faesfarwavds  bestowed  on  Obastoay.  for  destroying  tiM 
laoft'vestiges  of  firea  iaslitntions  in  Spain^  showed  plainly 
wfcat  ha*  weuii^uvfaaEre  carried  out  in  this  comilry;  J3nt 
ufcssJj  aawaahisTMor  seoi,  he-fisand  that  the  paoplo  of 
Eng^d  hadaa  ecpmiVf  stabbotft  vpiH,  and  on  tbs  ISth  of 
April,  IftSS,  he  summoned  a  parliamswt  at  Bibokfriars, 
Londonv  wiwalWseyi'al^liii  feet  as  his  ehaacdior. 

Theesmass— eittlvMnwruupyosedthroogh  the  infla« 
Sir  nasna  More  as  speaker.  Sir 
■afreai^  si^  profound  learning,  but  a 
■i  eoirenely  witty.  His  conver8atio& 
war  grcatitf  Tdhha#1)y  the  queen,  who  had  introduced  him 
to  the*  fahata  sellers  with  the  king,  who  became  as  nni^ 
fascinated  by  his  society.  Sir  Thomas  was  evidentiy  well 
aware  of  the  difficult  part  which  he  would  have  to  sustain  in 
such  a  post,  for  he  hung  back  from  it,  declaring  how  unfit 
he  was  for  it.  But  Wolsey,  who  calculated  greatly  on  his 
genius,  protested  that  he  was  qualified  for  it  by  his  great 
abilities  and  judgment  more  than  idmost  any  man.  After 
a  few  days'  session  of  parliament,  Wolsey  went  down  to  the 
house,  contrary  to  all  custom  and  privilege,  and  presented 
a  royal  message,  to  the  effect  that  Francis,  byhis  < 
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bad  jnsde  a  war  abeolatoly  neeeasary,  that  llie  honour  of 
tke  ^imotrf  was  deeply  oeaoerBed,  and  that  it  waa  a  fine 
oppertuuity  fw  England  to  reoof«r  all  that  it  had  lost  in 
that  «o«n^.  He  eonokided  his  addrces  by  reoommending 
them  to  Tote  immediately  a  property-^tax  of  twenty  per 
oent,  whieh  woold  nuae  the  mm  of  £860,000. 

6aoh  a  som  had  ne^er  before  been  adied  by  any  BngliBh 
king  in  his  wildest  dreams  of  toeign  oonquei^.  The  honse 
sate  as  thondersfemok,  and  in  profound  siknoe.  Wobey 
had  imagined  that  his  preseBoe,  snrronnded  by  ail  the 
symbols  of  his  gnmdenr*  wonld  oomplet^y  OTorawe  the 
house ;  and  that,  with  a  ooort  faroorike  of  snoh  distinotion 
as  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  i^ocild  earry  the  monstroos  demand 
by  surprise.  He  had,  tiieieCore,  eome  enyironed  by  his 
pompons  retinae  of  prelates  and  nobles,  and  with  his  silver 
jMllam  and  erosses,  his  maees,  his  pdl*azes,  and  with  his 
hat  and  great  seal  borne  before  liim.  Bat  not  all  his  mag- 
nifioeBoe  raored  the  oommons  iHi«e  its  prinleges  had  been 
tins  grossly  invaded,  and  its  mon^  was  thos  boldly  de- 
manded. The  whole  hoose  sate  as  nlent  as  the  soiate  of 
Bome  when  Brenmn  and  hissavage  Qaals  burst  in  npon  it. 
Weisey  gaaed  upon  them  in  amaiemait,  looking  from  one 
to  anoHier.  The  proud  cardinal  then  addressed  a  member 
byname.  The  member  arose,  bowed,  and  sat  down  again 
withe«rt  uttering  a  word.  Still  more  surprised  at  tliis  dumb 
show,  Wolsey  called  upon  another  member  fSor  an  explana- 
tion, but  obtained  none.  G^rowing  wrathful,  for  he  was  not 
aoouslomed  to  questioning  or  oontradieden,  he  broke  out  i^— 
^  Masters,  as  I  am  sent  here  by  the  king,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expeet  an  answer.  Yet,  unless  it  be  tiie  manner 
of  your  house,  as  very  likely  it  may,  by  your  speaker  only 
in  sueh  oases  to  express  your  mind,  here  is,  witiiont  doubt, 
a  most  marvellous  silence." 

Whilst  he  SMd  this,  he  lo<Aed  fixe<9y  and  angrily  at  Sir 
Thomas  More,  unquestionably  expecting  different  conduct 
from  lum.  But  Sir  fHiomas,  dropping  on  his  knee,  said 
tiiat  the  house  felt  abashed  in  the  presence  of  so  great  a 
personage ;  which,  he  added,  was  enough  toamaae  the  wisest 
and  most  learned  men  of  the  realm.  That  the  house, 
according  to  its  ancient  priyileges,  was  not  bound^to  return 
any  answer ;  and  as  for  himself,  unless  aU  the  members 
present  ooidd  put  their  sereral  thoughts  into  his  head,  he 
was  unable  to  give  Ins  -graoe  an  answer  on  so  weighty  a 
matter.  The  cardinal  then  re^ed,  very  much  displeased 
with  like  house,  and  still  more  with  the  speaker. 

After  the  great  minister  had  retired,  the  house  went 
into  a  warm  debate,  fiome  of  the  members  affirmed  that 
there  was  not  above  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  cash 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  if  all  the  mon^  were  gathered  into 
the  king's  hands,  no  tnd»  wM  be  carried  on  except  by 
barter.  The  courtiers  urged  aU  the  ingenious  arguments 
that  tfaey  eouM  invent,  or  wi&  which  they  were  supplied, 
to  show  the  necessity  of  the  grant ;  and  the  king  was  in 
suoharage,  timt  heis  said  to  have  even  threatened  some  of  the 
members  with  death.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  de- 
termined stands  for  privilege  of  parliament,  and  resistance 
to  opparession  of  the  people,  which  has  ever  been  made  in 
this  country.  The  feeling  and  spirit  in  the  house  were 
taken  up  and  fleiT  everywhere  out  of  doors.  Henry  beheld 
tiie  popular  agitation  with  infinite  wrath  and  indignation, 
*'tfaat  people  should  talk  about  hi§  affiurs;"  and  Wolsey 
was  equally  irate  that  **  no  sooner  was  anythingsaid  or  done 
m  ihm  house  than  it  was  Uown.at»oad  in  every  ale-house." 


In  the  commons  the  debate  went  on  day  after  day ;  and  wo 
may  obtain  some  idea  of  the  heat  to  which  it  rose,  from  & 
letter  written  by  a  member  to  the  earl  of  'Smrrey,  whilst 
in  the  nor^  watching  the  Scots.  "  Since  the  beginning  of 
this  parliament,  there  hath  been  the  greatest  and  sorest 
hold  in  the  lower  house  fbr  the  payment  of  two  shillinga 
in  the  pound  that  was  ever  seen,  I  think,  in  any  pariiament.. 
This  matter  ha^  been  debated  and  beaten  for  'fifteen  or 
sixteen  days  tog6<^er ;  the  highest  neoes^ty  being  alleged 
on  the  king's  behalf  to  us,  as  was  ever  heard  of;  theh^hesi 
poverty  oonfessed  as  well  by  knights,  squires,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  every  quarter,  as  by  commoners,  citizens,  and 
burgesses.  There  hath  been  such  hdd  that  the  house  wa» 
like  to  have  been  dissevered." 

Hie  contest  grew  to  such  a  pit^,  that  the  cardinal,  fear« 
ful  of  the  Tcsult,  determined  to  go  to  the  house  a  second 
time,  notwithstanding  t-he  dear  intimation  given  him  that 
his  presence  was  considered  a  breaoh  of  privil^e.  Ho 
made  them  a  speech,  going  over  all  tiie  arguments  which 
had  been  advanced  by  the  opposition,  and  -tiien  begged  them 
to  t^  him  what  they  had  to  ol:jeot;  but  they  only  returned 
lum  the  answer,  through  ^e  speaker,  that  they  would  beta 
his  graoe  with  humility,  but  could  only  reason  amongst 
themselves  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  away  as  he  came. 

When  he  had  departed,  tiiey  resumed  the  debate ;  and  at 
lengtii,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  speaker,  they  voted 
two  shllHags  in  the  poundon  all  who  ^oyed  twenty  pounds 
a  year  or  upwards;  one  shitting  on  all  who  possessed 
from  two  pounds  to  twenty;  and  on  aU  subjects  witii  in- 
comes below  that  scale,  a  groat  u  hmd.  This  was  not  a 
moiety  of  what  the  king  had  demanded,  and  the  payment 
was  spread  over  four  years,  so  that  it  did  not  really  amount 
to  above  sixpence  in  the  pound.  The  ksson  which  Henry 
here  received  did  not  incline  him  to  iitSl  anotlker  parliament 
speedily.  He  had  summoned  none  for  eight  years  before ; 
and  titore  is  no  doubt  that  he  asked  f<yr  this  extravagant  sum 
that  he  might  dispense  with  parliament  fbr  another  term  aa 
long.    He  did  not,  as  it  was,  Okll  another  for  seven  years. 

The  king,  in  his  anger  at  the  commons,  boasted  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  that  he  should  find  a  very 
different  spirit  amongst  the  clergy ;  but  even  these  he  tried 
beyond  their  patience.  He  demanded  no  less  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  tiie  incomes  of  tiieir  benefices,  to  make  up  the 
defidenoy  from  the  laity.  But  the  dergy  were  not  di^K^ed 
to  be  mulcted  of  half  their  incomes  at  a  blow ;  they  made 
as  stout  a  resistanoe  as  the  house  of  comnfons.  Wolsey,  to 
make  sure  of  them»  summoned  the  convocations  of  the  two 
provinces,  which  had  met  m  their  usual  manner,  by  his 
legattve  authority,  to  assemUe  in  a  national  synod  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  But  tiiere  the  proctors  dedared  that 
they  had  only  power  to  grant  mon^  in  regular  ccmvoeation, 
not  in  synod;  and  be  was  obliged  to  permt  them  to  depart^ 
and  vote  in  &eir  ordinary  way.  The  convocation  of  tiie 
cardinal's  own  profinoe  of  York  waited  to  see  wliat  Oan*  ■ 
terbury  would  first  do,  which  were  more  independent  of 
Wdsey's  power.  In  the  lower  house  the  lesistanee  was 
resolute,  and  was  kept  alive  by  the  ek>quenoe  of  a  preacher 
of  the  name  of  Philips,  till  he  was  won  over  by  the  court 
by  substantial  promotion.  In  the  higher  house,  the  bishops 
of  Winchester  and  Bochester  animated  the  prelates  to  such 
oppomtion,  that  tiie  grant  was  not  carried  for  four  months, 
and  then,  being  spread  over  five  yean,  amounted,  not  to 
fifty,  but  only  ien  per  c-i*.       .^g,^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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The  mon^  voted  had  yet  to  bo  leried ;  and  there  were 
rnany  who  entertained  great  fears  of  what  might  oconr  in 
that  unpleasant  prooeee.  "  I  beseech  Abnightj  God,"  writes 
o  member  of  the  parliament,  *'  it  may  be  well  and  peace- 
ably levied,  and  surely  paid  unto  the  king's  grace  without 
grudge,  and  without  losing  the  good-will  and  true  hearts  of 
the  subjects."  This  view  of  the  danger  had  been  Impressed 
on  the  members  of  the  commons  by  the  excitement  abroad 
•during  their  debates.  As  they  had  passed  to  and  fro  to 
ihe  house,  people  in  the  streets  had  caught  them  by  the 
sleeve,  saying,  **  Sirs,  will  ye  grant  four  shillings  in  the 
pound  P  Do  it,  and  take  our  curses  and  our  threats  home 
with  yon  to  your  households ! "  But  the  king,  incensed  at 
the  opposition  shown,  ordered  the  whole,  which  was  voted 
for  four  years,  to  be  collected  at  once ;  and  thus  excited  the 
most  menacing  disturbances  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  five  northern  provinces  were  exempt  from  the 
tax,  on  account  of  the  Scottish  war;  the  Cinque  Ports,  in 
virtue  of  their  charter ;  and  Ludlow,  in  consequence  of  a 
grant  from  Edward  lY*,  confirmed  by  both  Henry's  father 
and  himself;  but  kx  Kent,  Essex,  Huntingdonshire,  Suffolk, 
London,  and  other  places,  the  people  refused  to  pay  the 
tax-gathererQ;  and  in  some  parts  resisted  them  arms  in 
hand. 

The  money  oUained  at  all  this  cost  of  difGiculty  in  parlia- 
ment, and  unpopularity  with  the  people,  was  lavishly  expended 
in  repalling  the  attempts  of  the  Scots,  in  furnishing  aid  to  the 
allies  in  Italy,  and  in  preparing  for  another  expedition  into 
France.  It  was  of  the  first  importance,  before  sending  the 
army  across  the  channel,  to  obtain  security  on  the  side  of 
Scotland.  To  this  end  Henry  made  fresh  overtures  to  his 
sister,  queen  Margaret,  offering  to  plaoe  her  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  and  to  enable  her  to  put  down  the  party 
of  Albany,  who  was  now  absent  in  France  collecting  fresh 
means  for  maintaining  the  war.  He  sent  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
son  of  the  victor  of  Flodden  Field,  to  co-operj&te  with  her, 
to  win  over  as  many  as  possible  of  the  nobles  with  money, 
and  to  lay  waste  the  borders,  so  that  they  should  be  inca- 
pable of  fiimbhing  supplies  to  an  invading  army. 

It  was  agreed  that  Surrey  should  march  into  the  country 
to  support  the  queen,  who,  on  her  part,  should  proceed  to 
Edinburgh,  and  there  proclaim  her  son  as  king,  though  he 
WAS  only  twelve  years  old.  These  plans  were  defeated  by 
the  retom  of  Albany  from  France,  who  landed  at  Dum- 
barton on  the  23rd  of  December,  with  two  thousand 
soldiers,  and  a  great  quantity  of  stores,  arms,  artillery,  and 
ammonition.  Surrey  had  just  laid  the  large  town  of  Jedburgh 
in  ashes ;  but  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  before  the  im- 
pending storm.  At  the  summons  of  the  parliament,  the 
whole  nation  flew  to  arms.  Sixty  thousand  men  flocked  to 
the  standard  of  Albany  on  the  Burrow  Moor,  whilst  Surrey 
had  not  more  than  nine.  In  this  situation,  he  despatched 
messengers  in  all  haste  to  the  council  urging  instant  rein- 
forcements. He  wrote  to  the  king,  praying  him  to  send  to 
him  all  the  yoimg  lords  who  were  wasting  their  time  at 
court  in  carda,  dice,  and  balls ;  and  as  he  regarded  hia  posi- 
tion as  very  critical,  he  commended  to  the  royal  notice  his 
family.  He  requested  the  king  to  send  him,  amongst  the 
other  troops,  a  body  of  four  thousand  Germans,  who  were 
somewhere  in  Henry's  lervioe,  that  they  might  teach  the 
English  to  observe  the  order  of  battle,  and  remembering 
the  effect  of  the  Scotch  pikemen  at  Flodden,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  oppose  pikemen  to  pikemen. 


The  earl  of  Surrey  was  promptly  responded  to  by  the 
court,  and  he  soon  found  his  army  swelled  from  nine  to 
fifty  thousand  men.  From  these  he  garrisoned  the  eittles 
of  Berwick,  Norham,  and  Wark,  and  fixed  his  hesd- 
quarters  at  Belford.  Albany,  on  the  other  hand,  posted 
himself  at  Ecoles,  and  laid  siege  to  Wark.  He  had  made 
a  breach,  and  penetrated  to  the  interior  court,  vrhen  hu 
storming  party  were  repulsed ;  and  hearing  that  Satiej 
was  on  the  march  to  take  him  in  the  rear,  he  retired  to 
Lauder,  in  the  night,  during  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  AlbaDj, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  utterly  destitute  of  the  courage 
or  the  talents  of  a  general.  This  disgraceful  traasaetioii, 
bringing  with  it  the  memory  of  his  former  one,  oon- 
pletely  destroyed  his, influence:  he  returned  to  Frane^  asd 
never  came  again  to  Scotland. 

Margaret  now  had  every  opportunity  which  a  woman  of 
spirit  and  reputation  could  wish.  She  was  strongly  lap- 
ported  by  the  power  of  England,  and  her  great  oppeaent 
was  for  ever  defeated.  She  proclaimed  her  son,  sad 
assumed  the  regency;  but  her  worst  enemy  was  hanelf. 
She  fell  into  her  old  habits ;  and  her  scandalous  attaebment 
to  Henry  Stuart,  the  son  of  Lord  Evandale,  soon  nuaed 
her  prospects.  Henry  once  mote  aband<med  her,  and 
raised  her  husband,  the  earl  of  Angus,  to  the  chief  power. 
It  was  m  vun  that  Margaret  applied  for  assistanee  to 
Francis  I.,  and  humiliated  herself  so  far  as  to  sdioit  the 
return  of  Albany.  From  this  moment  there  was  more  trtn- 
quillity  in  Scotland.  The  French  faction^  seeing  8a|i^ 
hopeless  from  France,  were  compelled  to  remain  qoiet. 
Truce  after  truce  was  established  with  EngUmd ;  and  fat 
eighteen  years  the  borders  rested  &om  hostilities. 

The  position  of  the  king  of  France  was,  at  this  crisis, 
becoming  more  and*  more  critical.  His  kingdom  was 
environed  with  perils,  and  menaced  with  ruin,  unleM  that 
were  averted  by  singular  courage  and  address.  Against  it 
was  arrayed  a  most  formidable  confederacy  of  the  pope,  the 
emperor,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  various  states  of 
Italy.  He  had  not  a  single  ally,  except  the  kmg  of  Soot- 
land,  a  minor,  and  without  authority.  The  internal  cod- 
dition  of  France  was  extremely  discouraging.  The  wan  of 
Francis  in  Italy  and  at  home,  his  gay  life  and  expen«f« 
pleasures,  with  his  extravagant  grants  to  his  faYOoritee, 
had  exhausted  his  treasury,  and  involved  him  in  great 
embarrassments.  The  troops  were  ill-paid,  and,  as  is  osot^ 
in  such  cases,  became  disorderly  and  infested  the  higbwayi* 
plundered  the  peasantry,  and  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with 
alarm  and  discontent  The  court  partook  of  ^  li^^Boe 
and  distraction  of  the  nation ;  it  was  rent  by  faotion,  and 
the  most  dangerous  secret  conspiracy  was  at  work  in  it 

Francis  himself;  amid  these  hosts  of  enemies,  eiftacMl 
and  domestic,  was  undaunted,  and  even  resolved  to  nit&^ 
into  Italy,  to  recover  his  possessions  there.  ''  All  the  iwd,' 
said  the  intrepid  monarch,  '*  have  conspired  againit  net 
but  I  £oar  them  not.  The  emperor  has  no  mon^i^^ 
English  cannot  penetrate  far  into  my  kii^^om,  the  mili^ 
of  the  Low  Countries  can  do  me  little  harm.  I  will  jnarw 
into  Italy,  subdue  my  enemies  there,  and  retom  ioon 
enough  to  recover  what  I  may  have  lost  in  France."  B* 
appointed  his  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  ooni»e»««d 
his  march.  But  he  had  advanced  no  farther  than  Lyoo^ 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  despatches  from  his  nothert  ^ 
BO  serious  a  nature  that  he  gave  tke>oommand|«r  his  iroopi 
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to  his  favonnte  the  gallant  Boniyet,  the  admiral  of  Franoe, 
who  led  them  on  to  Italy. 

Franoh,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  received  from  his  mother 
the  most  extraordinary  diselosores  regarding  the  treason  of 
the  duke  of  Bourbon,  constable  of  Prance.   Bourbon  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  influential  nobles  of  the  kingdom, 
and  circumstances  had  occurred  betwixt  Prancis,  his  mother, 
and  him,  which  made  htm  a  very  dangerous  man  to  have 
been  left  behind.    By  birth  he  was  very  near  the  throne 
itself.    Handsome,  brave,  popular,  strongly  and  extensiffefy 
allied,  the  richest  man  in  the  realm,  not  a  breath  of  sus- 
picion of  disloyalty  had  ever  been  raised  against  him. 
But  Louise,  the  mother  of  Prancis,  though  no   longer 
yObng,  became  deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and  proposed 
that  he  should  marry  her.    Bouibon  was  as  haughty  and 
vindiotive  as  he  was  otherwise  generous  and  agreeable, 
and  from  ^m  temperament  had  aoqmred  (he  name  of 
Oharibs  tfa«  Impatie&t.    He  veoeireKl  tbe  Hfettuito  of  the 
duchess  Lenlse  wS^  ^Bsdain,  and  wtfii-Motee  ■ssrreni  stric- 
tures «n  her  gfllhmtries.    He  iiitina^Bd  Itat  he^ns  by  no 
mesEDs  inclined  to  marry  a  woman  tHA  ^amighio  be  his 
moMier ;  and  the  despised  princess,  wlio  had  been  aibeauty 
in  hef  *day,  eonoeiwd  the  most  impkioaMe  sp^it  ^iifTevenge 
for  the  Insvift.    She  had  imbonDded  iiAMnoe  mmt  iwr  son ; 
and  eomptaining  to  him  that  the  oonstaMo  ■ilMiiiiiH  lands 
in  the  name  of  his  deceased  wifo  from  tor,  ii  w>iiei  they 
had  nofw  justly  fallen,  Francis  had  eatiw 
with  vn6h  wscrmth,  that  great  animosity  htA 
him  and  the  constable.    This  grew  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the 
constable  was  treated  with  the  most  opei^disoonrtesy  at  court, 
and  in  his  turn  absented  himself  frotn  it.     But  this  did  not 
shield  him  from  theundying  resentment  of  the  slighted  Louise. 
At  her  instigation,  Franeis  commenced  a  suit  against  him  for 
the  recovery  of  the  great  estates  which  Louise  demanded  from 
him.     The  constable,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on  the 
repayment  of  large  sums  of  money  which  he  had  disbursed 
in  the  Italum  eampaigns ;    these  were  insultingly  refused  ; 
his  salaries  were  stopped,  his  offices  and  trusts  withdrawn, 
and  the  balpon  of  constable  taken  from  him. 

These  iflap<^tic  persecutions  drove  the  proud  duke  into  a 
condition  of  the  most  violent  resentment,  and  when  at 
length  the  parliament  of  Paris  deciided  ^e  process  against 
him,  whioh  made  sver  to  the  woman  whom  he  had  made 
an  enemy  by  his  oontemptows  ve^eotion,  a  formidable 
propoMion  of  liis  fiefs  md  ertatus,  hit  «B^ier  knew  no 
boMii  to ,  %iad  lie  mtm  just  in  thg  temper  «f  mind  to  fisten  to 
the  teiniitiitions  ^of  the  SttMntOB  of  0MDce.  This  inrcmn- 
stoiMe  htA  not  kwen  neglected,  and  both  dmrles  Y.  md 
Henry  «f  Bnglaatd-'iflid  ugtuud  teto  a  «eerat  treaty  w9th  «fae 
diBAiltoled  priMs,  to  biteaj  Ids  softeveign  «Bd  his  nati^ 
oowntry.  The  tittiiBWtl«a  ww  a  iisgracetM  one  to  «n 
parties  wmesmed.  In  Bswtion,  tk^twUhstonding  his 
grierotis  wrongs, it  was4t^ine and lin^fitic  deed;  in  Henry 
and  OlMri«s,  It  was  ««e  ds^huotive  W  Ihe  mtntHgf  eif  ^4ie 

the  oooBsefls^f  tittgs.    TTinrj  tnll  am  Ifciwiiij  tf  Ibe'pro- 
oeeding,  b«t  endttmnired  ^e  fai0KjUm'm,Wk 
for  Pi—ois  lin|jiiii%  tHi^MsJsftii'SiiUfinl, 
Desmond.    ITIiifl  isal»iiiahiit>iii|wiiiiMlik  liii 
does  not  appear. 

The  lord  of  BsMtrate  tad  heuumt^kry^A 
agetit  of  the  emperor-,  and  8hr  John  Bussell — this  being  one 
of  the  firat  pubUs  metttioDS  of  th»  Bussells  of  aaiy  prominence 


in  history — that  of  Henry.  A  private  treaty  was  concluded, 
of  which  the  substance  was  as  follows.  The  emperor  and 
the  king  of  England  were  to  invade  the  kingdom  simul- 
taneously, the  one  in  the  north,  the  other  in  the  south, 
'Whilst  Bourbon  itimself  was  to  excite  a  rebellion  in  the 
h«art  of  the  kingdom,  supported  by  aU  the  connections  of 
his  &m%,  whom  he  calculated  at  two  hundred  knights 
and  gentlemen,  with  their  retiuners.  The  attempt  was  to 
be  made  the  moment  Francis  had  crossed  the  Alps ;  and 
whett  the  conquest  of  Prance  was  complete,  Bourbon,  in 
adcStioB  to  his  appanage  of  the  Bourbonnais  and  Auvergne, 
was  to  receive  Provence  and  Dauphiny,  which  together  were 
to  constitute  a  kingdom  for  him.  He  was^  moreover,  to 
receive  the  hand  of  the  emperor*s  sister,  Eleanor,  queen 
dowager  of  Portugal.  The  emperor  was  to  have  as  his 
share  of  tiie  spoil,  Languedoc,  Burgundy,  Ohampagne,  and 
Pfoardy,  and  Henry  YIII.  the  rest  of  Prance. 

Such  was  the  traitoroiis  sdieme  which  was  now  opened 
up  to  tine  astonished  ^ase  of  Francis.  Had  he  crossed  the 
Alps  before  hm  reoeivodthaistelligence,  it  might  have  been 
fste3.  He  had  renrnd  sene  dark  lunts  of  mischief  to  be 
apprchended  from  ^Bnotaa^reviously ;  and,  on  his  way 
sottth,  he  had  ^awilMilf 'T"^®^^  himself  at  the  duke's 
castle,  and  wHad  fw  iBiiito  accompany  the  expedition  to 
Italy;  bat  in  Aito  auiie  it  appear  that  the  state  of 
his  health  raiiBiad  that  impossible.  Prancis,  not  by  any 
Mens  saisfiod,  «et  ^  ^ta'ict  but  seeret  guard  upon  his 
«aiftle,  anAfTOsaedndto  Lyons;  but  there  the  news  reached 
him  that  the  pretended  sick  man  had  managed  to  escape  in 
disguise,  and  was  on  his  way,  throng  the  intricacies  of 
the  mountains  of  Auvergne  and  Dauphiny,  to  join  the 
emperor's  army  in  Italy. 

The  powers  of  England  and  the  Netherlands  appeared,  in 
pursuance  of  the  secret  treaty  with  Bourbon,  on  the  soil  of 
France  about  the  same  time.  The  duke  of  Suffolk, 
Oharles  Brandon,  the  commander  of  the  English  army, 
landed  at  OaUis  on  the  2iih  of  August,  and,  joining  to  his 
troops  those  collected  from  the  garrisons  of  Oalais,  Hams, 
and  Guisnes,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  thirteen  thousand 
men.  He  marched  on  the  19th  of  September,  and  the  next 
day  fell  in  with  the  imperial  troops  from  the  Netherlands^ 
under  De  Buren.  The  allies  now  amountedto  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  but  instead  of  marching  to  join  the  imperial  forces 
coming  from  Germany,  they  remained  tnnfler  the  wafis  of 
dt.  Omar,  iebatii^  whefiier  ^fiisyadioaM  do  Una,  or  should 
htrvest  Boalogne.  Ader  tovisq^  laasted  la precious  month, 
tfiey  tteoided  to  leave  Boulogae,  and  •endeavour  to  form  a 
junction  frith  the  Geamans.  Brt  lihey  hiul  now  allowed 
Francis  ample  tine  to  thwart  all  their  olijeolB.  He  had 
sent  'a  strong  iatatohment,  under  the  dutse  of  Guise,  to 
Ukrmr  thenselves  in  the  qvay  of  the  Qennans;  whilst  i^e 
didiEes  of  Venddaieand  Tranotnlle  kept »  sharp  watch  over 
the  movements  of  the  allied  army.  BriSEeAkand  Be  Buren 
tnrfeisad  Arleis  wid  PSoaMiy,  massod  iihe  Boaune  and  tho 
<%se,  and  alanaed  Paris  by  fAtdiwig  iiieir  tents  near  Laon, 
^thin  twenty  nuieB  df  the  capital.  "StK^  had  stopped  by 
Che  way  to  invest  Baay,  Montditer,  and  some  Otiier  small 
mm  twrtfidentiy  mpectod  the  arrival  of  the 


I,  were  in  full  flight  before 
ih6  4id»  €ririGkHse,«ndyend6me  and  Tremouille  manoeu- 
vred more  menacingly  on  the  front  and  flank  of  the  allies. 
Trenroi^e,  in  -partioakr,  grew  more  and^ije-audacious. 
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beat  np  their  quarters  with 
his  cavalry,  harassed  them 
by  freqaent  skirmishes,  and 
intercepted  their  conyoys. 
The  position  of  the  allied 
troops  became  every  day 
more  critical.  They  were 
threatened  with  a  growing 
force  in  their  rear,  drawn 
from  the  garrisons  of  Pi- 
cardy,  and  there  was 
danger  of  their  supplies, 
which  were  all  derived  from 
Calais,  being  cut  off.  The 
troops  were  become  sickly, 
and  discontented  with  their 
situation.  It  was  high 
time  to  retrace  their  steps, 
and  they  commenced  their 
march  by  way  of  Valen- 
ciennes. But  the  weather 
was  very  rainy,  the  roads 
were  almost  impassable, 
cold  and  frost  succeeded, 
and  the  sickness  and  mur- 
murs of  the  troops  aug- 
mented every  day.  Num- 
bers perished  on  the 
march;  all  were  eager  to 
reach  their  homes;   and, 


Kiog  Henry  and  his  Council.    From  HalPs  Cbrooicle. 


as  the  Fleming  drew  near 
their  frontiers,  they  de- 
serted in  shoals.  The 
armies  then  separated,  and 
Suffolk  reached  Calais  in 
Dec€mber,  with  bis  forees 
greatly  reduced,  and  all  in 
miserable  condition. 

Henry,  who  had  calcii- 
lated  most  oonfideiitly  oa 
the  effect  of  this  ooncoied 
scheme,  was  highly  enraged 
at  the  failure  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk;  who,  thoagh  he 
was  a  very  handsome  and 
gallant  man  at  a  ionma- 
ment,  had  shown  himself 
thoroughly  destikite  of  the 
talents  of  a  general.  The 
duke,  though  he  was  so 
nearly  allied  to  the  king. 
yet  dreaded  so  justly 
his  resentment,  that  he 
prudently  remiuned  at 
Calais  till  the  fury  of  it 
abated,  and  it  required  all 
the  address  of  the  cardinal 
to  restore  him  to  Henry's 
good -will.  The  emperor 
had  scarcely  effected  any- 
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thing  daring  this  campaign,  and  thus  allowed  Francis 
more  completely  to  baffle  the  invasion  in  the  north.  It 
was  long  before  he  could  prevail  on  the  Cortes  to  grant 
supplies  for  the  payment  of  the  German  auxiliaries:  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  was  retarded  by  other  difficulties, 
when  the  want  of  money  had  been  obviated ;  and  when 
they  did  come,  it  was  so  late  in  the  season,  that  the 
Spanish  lords  refused  to  entangle  themselves  in  the  wild 
fastnesses  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  march  towards  Guienne, 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  Charles  could  only  compel  them  to 
follow  him  by  the  exertion  of  his  authority,  and  they 
accomplished  nothing  but  the  reduction  of  Fontarabia, 

The  troops  which  Francis  had  sent  into  Italy  under  Boni- 
vet  had  effected  considerable  service.  Descending  from 
Mount  Cenis,  Bonivet  poured  his  army  of  French,  Germans, 
and  Swiss  over  all  the  north  of  Lombardy.  Asti,  Alex- 
andria, and  Novara  fell  into  his  hands.  But  he  lost  time 
in  manoeavriDg  by  the  river  Ticino ;  and  when  he  arrived 
before  Milan,  he  found  it  put  into  so  complete  a  state  of 
defence  by  Prospero  Colonna,  that  it  resisted  all  his  efforts 
to  take  it,  eitiber  by  storm  or  by  the  slower  process  of 
famine.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  already  experienced 
the  tyranny  of  French  conquerors,  were  enlluttiadStic  in 
their  mainteaanoe  of  it;  and  in  November  file  wvatfaer 
became  so  severe,  that  Bonivet  Was  compelled  to  retire  Into 
winter  quarters  at  Rosate  and  Biagrasso. 

On  the  14tii  of  September,  whilst  Bomvet  wtfl  investing 
Milan,  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk  was  advaiiCT^  on  Pettis,  an 
event  occurred  which  arrested  the  «ttenti<m  «f  Oordhial 
Wolsey  even  more  than  the  engresii^  moves  on  iiie  great 
chess-board  of  war.  This  was  tiie  death  of  the  pope 
Adrian.  He  had  oooopied  the  p^epsH  chair  only  about 
twenty  months ;  and  so  impatient  were  the  HaUaEBB  of  the 
Fletnish  pqpe  and  his  jrtriot  economy,  that  they  styled  the 
doetor  wiio  attended  him  in  iiis  last  idckness  the  saviour  of 
his  oonntry.  Wols^  lost  no  time  in  patting  in  his  daim ; 
and  wrote  to  Dr.  Clark,  the  Ei^li^  ambassador  at  Rome, 
telfiog  him  to  ^>are  neither  money  nor  promises,  for  that  it 
was  bj  command  of  the  king,  who  would  undoobtediy  see 
all  his  engageoKots  performed.  Thie  time  Wolsey  was  put 
in  Bomination,  asid  obtained  «  coBsiderable  nomber  of 
votes;  but  there  was  no  Teal  ohaaee  for  him,  fbr  the 
Italians  were  damoroos  to  hare  no  taate  ultramontmie,  or, 
as  tiiey  styled  them,  barbcrian  popes.  Charles  Y.,  spite 
of  an  his  promises  to  Wokey,  not  only  did  not  move  a 
Qaga  in  hfe  favour,  beet  titrew  all  his  mfluenoe  into  ^le 
scale  to«nry  the  eleolion  of  Ginlio  deiHedioi ;  w^a«ttiie 
French  oardiiialB,  to  a  man,  were  op^oaad  to  Wobsgr  u'tfce 
most  dangefous  mteatj  to  their  eovvreign.  ^e  oofidave 
met  in  October,  and  the  dteenssionirH  continued  through 
six  stormy  ^^eks.  The  eleotion  at  lengtb^wss  seen  to  lie 
betwixt  Jacovaeeio  Romano  and  Giuiio  del  Medici.  Ctottinal 
Pompeo<kdonna,  who  held  the  most  deckhrc  inflnsBoe  in 
the  eesdave,  threw  his  weight  into  Hie  Bcale  £ar  Bmmiio, 
and  Che  bsAoaee  iumg  undecided ;  btft  «&  at  mtoeit  gave 
way.  Cotena,  who  bated  the  Ifiadidi,  jppre  up  Itfo  Opposi- 
tion, and  ^Kofie  del  Medid  was  miadnMNidy  elected.  %« 
causes  t^iim  sodden  change  were  8a)i|ieii^to  beentlreaties 
from  Flroepero  Colonna,  who  was  in  tiie  iaterat  of  Charles 
v.,  and  the  oflfer  to  make  cardinal  Poa^eo  Cdonna  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  papal  court — a  most  lucrative  office,  with 
the  use  of  the  superb  palace  of  San  Giorgio. 

Wolsey,  to  all  appearance,  bore  this  second  disappoint- 


ment with  the  equanimity  of  a  philosopher ;  yet  we  maj 
justly  imagine  that  it  produced  a  deep  change  in  his  feel- 
ings towards  the  emperor,  and  led  to  a  hostile  policy 
against  his  interests  and  those  of  queen  Catherine,  his 
aunt,  in  England.     But  Wolsey  had  prepared  for  either 
event,  his  election  or  rejection  ;  and  the  moment  the  latter 
became  certain,  the  whole  of  the  influence  of  the  English 
government  was   employed  in  favour  of  the  election  of 
Giuiio  dei  Medici.     On  the  strength  of  this,  the  English 
ambassadors  congratulated  Giuiio  on  his  elevation,  and 
solicited  the  continuance  of  the  legative  comnussion  to 
Wolsey.    The  pope,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  , 
Vn.,  not  only  renewed  the  commission,  but  granted  it  for  ' 
life,  with  augmented  powers ;  and  added  to  it  a  commission 
to  reform  or  suppress  eertain  religious  houses  in  England. 
This  was  a  dangerous  power,  and  as  Wolsey,  in  1525— only 
two  years  afterwards  —  by  this  authority  suppressed  a 
niunber  of  monasteries,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
it  led  Henry  to  think  of  those  more  sweeping  changes  of 
the  same  kind  which  he  afterwards  effected.     The  money 
thus  procured  wms  devoted,  notwithstanding  the  necessities 
of  the  state,  to  ihe  ereokiai  of  ecflleges,  where  both  Wolsey 
and  his  master  dedared  ihej  ^rere  anxious  to  educate  able 
men  to  ^^ipoae  «ffiMtaa%  tbe   fiait-^Mwing  heresies  of 
Martin  LutlMT. 

Tbe  oampalgn  in  Italy  opened  in  the  ^ring  of  1524,  with 
wonderfully  inoreased  diffionltleB  for  the  Frendi.  Charles 
y .  had  appointed  ibe  renegade  duke  of  Bourbon  his  gene- 
raliseoBO  in  that  eoonlry  against  hie  own  soverdgn  and  com- 
patriots. Henry  of  Bngland  aigaged  to  fkmish  100,000 
crowns  for  the  first  month's  pay  of  the  duke^fl  army,  and 
to  make  a  diversion  by  invading  Pksardy  in  Joly.  The  em- 
peror promised  to  definy  Uie  oost  of  the  Italian  army  for 
the  remainder  of  Uie  oampa^n,  and  to  invade Ijanguedoo  ai 
the  same  time.  Tkas  tmpported,  Bourbon  took  the  field 
early  in  the  qnlng ;  the  genius  of  Bonivet  paled  befoie 
him,  and  by  the  end  of  ICay  the  duke  had  completely  freed 
Italy  of  his  couatfynwn,  «nd  driven  them  across  the  Alps. 
The  loBtes  of  the  French  in  this  retreat  were  dreadful,  sod 
perhaps  the  greatest  calamity  was  the  death  of  the  famous 
Chevalier  Bayaid,  the  knight  sanspeur  et  sans  rept^che,  who 
was  killed  as  he  was  protecting  the  rear  of  the  army,  on 
iiut  banks  of  the  Sesia. 

Bourbon,  ardent  and  impatient  to  secure  Hsb  kb^om 
which  liad  been  peomisedliim  in  Vranoe,  as  weHaetbirstisg 
with  revenge  to  take  the  ntmost  vengeance  on  Francis  L, 
entreated  the  emperor  to  aBow  him'  to  quit  Italy  and  eater 
France  with  his  victorious  army.  The  emperor  oonsented, 
and  the  imperial  forces  soon  found  theoM^ves  deeoendmg 
firom  the  Alps.  Unfortunately,  Charles  had  dirided  the  oo»- 
mand  of  this  e^edition  betwixt  BouiImb  «nd  the  marqois 
of  Pescara,  and  the  certain  result  ^mm  dmded  oeanoih. 
Booxhen  urged  to  pash  forward  to  Ijytmm^  naleiilefingenitfa 
friends  and  dependante  in  granoeilliiiiti»4  tohim  ifaece;bot 
Pcscarahad  probably  different  inrtmoHmig,  ■■dncoordn^ 
advised  that  they  i^faonld  deeoend  onlN  ■iMmj,iiil  laysi^ 
to  Marseiliea.  this  was  jMOpilAy  Ihe  wmgga&fn  of  the 
emperor,  for  he  wn»  auhilloas  of  mmm^o^  Maneilles.  and 
holding  it  as  A  key  to'tbe  eonlh  ofl^Mnae,  «e  Calais  was  to 
the  north,  in  «M  iMttds  of  tim  flnsBd^  Tfalther,  there- 
fore, ^Myawpdied,  «Blered  Profienee  en  4w  2nd  of  July, 
and  on  the  tMi  of  August  they  sate  down  before  that  oi^ 
witii  an  army  of  sixteen  timusand  fXffOi 
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But  the  situation  of  the  imperial  troops  very  soon  became 
extremely  hasardons  there.  The  place  was  strongly  forti- 
fied ;  it  contained  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  two  hundred 
men,  and  these  were  zealously  supported  by  nine  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants,  who,  detesting  the  Spaniards,  took  up 
arms  and  fought  most  gallantly.  Bourbon  and  Pescara 
spent  forty  days  in  mining  and  bombarding  the  place,  when 
they  became  aware  of  a  tempest  gathering  which  boded  their 
utter  destruction.  This  was  Francis  marching  from  Avignon 
at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men.  Neither  Henry  nor 
the  emperor  had  made  those  diversions  in  Languedoc  and 
Picardy  which  they  had  promised,  and  thus  the  whole 
weight  of  the  army  of  Francis  was  at  liberty  to  descend 
upon  them. 

Bourbon  and  Pescara  precipitately  abandoned  the  siege, 
and  made  for  the  Alps,  in  order  to  regain  Italy.   If  Francis 
had  been  contented  with  this  success  he  would  have  stood 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1524  on  most  advantageous  ground  : 
spite  of  the  threatened  combination  of  attacks  upon  him, 
he  would  have  stood  victorious  over  them  all  within  the 
boundaries  of  France.    But  it  was  not  his  nature  to  rest 
satisfied  with  such  a  position.     His  ardent  temperament 
spurred  him  on  to  secure  yet  more  signal  benefits,  to  pursue 
and  complete  the  blow  upon  his  adversaries.     He  therefore 
resolved   to   pursue  the  imperialists  into  Italy,  and  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  should  speedily  wrest  from  them 
all  that  they  had  won  from  him.     He  hastened  along  the 
beaten  road  over  Mount  Oenis,  whilst  his   imperial  foes 
were  workbg  their  arduous  way  through  the  intricate  rocks 
and  ravines  of  the  Biviera  del  Mare.    It  became  a  regular 
race  for  the  first  arrival,    Francis  hoped  to  descend  upon 
the  plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  and  reach  Milan 
before  Bourbon  and  Pescara;  but,  apprised  of  his  inten- 
tions,  they  put  out  all  their  energies,  and  by  the  time 
Francis  had  arrived  at  Vercelli,  they  had  reached  Alva. 
They  pushed  by  forced  marches  to  Milan,  but  there  they 
found  a  pestilence  raging;  and,  throwing  a  garrison  into  the 
castle,   they  hastened  out  at  the  Porta  Romana,  as  the 
troops  of  Francis  entered  the  Porta  Ticina. 

At  this  moment  Francis  committed  a  military  error,  which 
probably  deprived  him  of  the  triumph  of  thoroughly  rout- 
ing his  enemies.    To  have  continued  the  pursuit  was  almost 
certainly  to  have  destroyed  the  imperialist  force,  for  it  was 
worn  down  by  its  severe  marches,  and  the  road  to  Lodi  by 
which  Pescara  retreated  was  actually  strewn  with  his  ex- 
hausted horses.    The  army  of  Pescara  was  the  sole  imperial 
force  now  in  Italy,  and  its  defeat  would  have  been  the  im- 
mediate recovery  of  the  Milanese  territory.    But  Francis 
was  beguiled  into  the  delay  of  besieging  Pavia,  in  which 
Pescara  had  left  a  strong  garrison  under  Antonio  da  Leyva. 
Pavia  was  a  well-fortlfied  city,  situated  on  the  deep  and 
rnpid   Ticino,  in  a  peculiarly  strong  position,  and  had  re- 
peatedly defied  armies  for  a  long  time  together,  particularly 
those  of  the  Lombards  and  of  Oharlemogne.    The  moment 
Pescara  heard  of  Francis  sitting  down  before  it,  he  exclaimed 
that   he   was  saved!     Every  exertion  was   made  by  the 
imperialists  to  profit  by  the  time  thus  given  them.    The 
duko  of  Bourbon  hastened  over  the  Alps  to  Germany  to 
raise    twelve  thousand  men,   for  which  purpose  he  had 
pawned  his  jewels.    Lannoy,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  pledged 
♦he  regular  revenues  of  that  kingdom  for  ready  cash  for  the 
hiring  of  troops,  and  great  activity  was  displayed  in  rabing 
an  arm  J  and  posting  it  betwixt  the  Adda  and  Ticino. 


For  three  months  Francis  continued  lying  before  Pavia, 
and  committed  the  further  error  of  weakening  his  forces 
by  detaching  six  thousand  of  them,  under  Albany,  the  late 
regent  of  Scotland,  to  menace  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
There  Francis  contrived  to  lie  during  the  winter,  whilst  his 
enemies  were  inciting  the  king  of  England  to  aid  their 
efforts  to  crush  him  in  the  spring.  This  mission  to 
England  would  appear  to  have  been  hastened  by  some 
mysterious  coquetting  which  was  discovered  to  be  carry- 
ing on  betwixt  the  court  of  England  and  Louise,  the 
mother  of  Francis,  in  his  absence.  An  Italian,  named 
Giovanni  Joacchino,  appeared  in  England  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  merchant.  It  was  soon  known  that  this  pre- 
tended merchant  was  the  emissary  of  Louise,  and  Be 
Praet,  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor,  became  alarmed  at 
his  presence.  Wolsey  did  not  conceal  the  real  character 
of  the  man,  but  promised  to  disclose  to  De  Praet  what- 
ever overtures  he  should  make  from  the  court  of  France. 
But  for  eight  months  Joacchino  stayed  at  London,  and 
was  in  such  close  intercourse  with  the  cardinal  that  Do 
Praet  grew  more  and  more  suspicious.  He  wrote  these 
suspicions  to  the  emperor,  and  to  Margaret  of  Savoy,  the 
governess  of  the  Netherlands,  and  had  the  mortification 
to  find  one  of  his  messengers  intercepted  on  the  way, 
his  despatches  seized,  and  carried  to  the  English  council. 
It  is  patent  that  the  tide  of  Wolscy*s  hopes  and  feelings 
was  on  the  turn ;  that  the  repeated  neglect  of  Charles  V. 
to  keep  his  promise  of  securing  the  popedom,  had  con- 
verted him  already  from  an  open  friend  to  a  secret 
enemy,  and  this  was  the  more  marked  by  the  circumstance 
of  Henry  now  demanding  payment  from  the  emperor  of 
the  sums  he  had  borrowed  when  in  England,  and  the 
greater  sums  due  from  Francis,  which  he  had  made 
himself  responsible  for. 

These  disclosures,  however,  and  the  remonstances  of 
element  YII.,  by  the  archbishop  of  Capua,  aroused  Henry 
to  a  display  of  affected  zeal  for  the  imperial  cause.  He 
ordered  Sir  John  Russell  to  pay  over  to  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  fifty  thousand  crowns,  with  a  power  to  add  five  or 
ten  more,  if  he  thought  it  advbable,  and  instructions 
were  sent  to  Dr.  Pace  to  urge  the  Venetians  to  secure 
the  Alpine  passes,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  reinforcements  of 
the  French ;  and  Sir  Gregory  da  Casale  was  instructed  to 
concert  with  Lannoy,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  for  the  protec-  * 
tion  of  that  kingdom  from  the  attacks  of  Albany,  and 
to  drive  the  French  wholly  out  of  Italy. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  1525,  the  imperialist 
generals  thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  attack  the 
French  in  their  entrenchments.  These  entrenchments 
were  very  formidable.  The  rear-guard  was  posted  in  the 
beautiful  castle  of  Mirabello,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
park,  enclosed  by  high  and  solid  walls.  But  the  garrison 
in  the  dty,  under  Leyva,  found  means  to  communicate 
with  the  imperial  generols  outside,  and  sent  them  word 
that  they  must  either  relieve  him,  or  he  must  attempt  to 
out  his  way  out,  for  famine  was  urgent  amongst  his  troops. 
Tbe  generals  themselves  were  suffering  from  want  of 
provisions  and  pay  for  their  troops.  In  the  French  camp 
the  wisest  commanders  counselled  Francis  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  retire  to  Milan,  confident  that  the  enemy  must 
soon  disband  from  want  of  pay.  But  Bonivet  treated 
thb  counsel  as  mean  and  dastardly;  and  unfortunately 
that  was  the  tone  most  likely  to  captivate  the  ohivakous 
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miDd  of  the  French  king.  He  resolyed  to  stand  his 
ground. 

On  the  24th  of  Febmary,  Bourbon,  Peseara,  and  Lannoy, 
haying  distracted  the  attention  of  the  French  for  several 
days  preyions  by  fais^  attacks,  at  midnight  led  out  their 
troops  silently  to  the  park.  A  body  of  pioneers  commenced 
operations  on  the  wall,  and  before  daylight  they  had 
effected  a  breach  of  a  hundred  paces  in  length,  and  at 
dawn  they  carried  the  castle  by  surprise.  Francis  drew 
his  troops  out  of  their  entrenchments,  and  made  a  push  to 
cross  the  Ticino,  but  be  found  the  bridge  demolished,  and  a 
strong  body  of  the  Spaniards  closely  drawn  up  on  the  banks. 
Attacked  fiercely  by  the  garrison  in  the  rear,  and  hemmed  in 
by  the  imperial  army  in  front,  the  battle  became  desperate. 
Francis  had  his  horse  killed  under  him ;  the  Swiss,  contrary 
to  their  wont,  turned  and  fled  at  the  first  charge ;  and  the 
Germans,  who  fought  with  singular  yalour,  were  anni- 
hilated to  a  man.  The  Spanish  musketeers  then  broke 
the  French  ranks;  and  the  ^g,  being  already  wounded  twice 
in  the  face,  and  once  in  the  hand,  refused  to  surrender  to 
the  Spaniards  who  enyironed  him.  Fortunately,  Pomperant, 
a  French  gentlemen  in  the  seryice  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
recognised  him,  and  called  Lannoy,  to  whom  the  king 
resigned  his  sword.  Lannoy  kneeling,  kissed  the  king's 
hand,  took  the  sword,  and  gaye  him  his  own  in  return, 
saying  it  did  not  become  a  monarch  to  appear  unarmed  in 
the  presence  of  a  subjeci  The  king  was  relieyed  of  his 
helmet  by  James  D'Ayila ;  and  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who 
admired  bis  yalour,  came  crowding  around  him,  and 
snatched  the  feathers  from  it,  and,  when  they  were  bXL  gone, 
eyen  cut  pieces  from  his  clothes,  to  keep  as  memorials  that 
they  had  fought  hand  to  hand  with  him.  Francis  was  soon 
left  standing  in  his  jerkin  and  hose,  and,  spite  of  his  mis- 
fortune, could  not  help  laughing  at  his  situation,  and  at  the 
eagerness  of  the  soldiers  for  something  belonging  to  him. 

Presently  Bourbon  presented  himself  with  his  sword  in 
bis  hand,  drippii^  yrith  the  blood  of  his  own  countrymen. 
At  that  sight  the  king  was  seized  with  the  deadly  pedeness 
of  indignation.  Bourbon  fell  on  his  knees,  and  requested 
permission  to  kiss  his  soyereign's  hand,  but  Francis  turned 
from  him  with  contempt.  **Ah,  sure  I"  exclaimed  the 
constable,  bursting  into  tears,  *'  had  you  followed  my  advice 
in  some  things,  you  would  not  be  now  in  this  condition, 
nor  would  the  plains  of  Italy  be  soaked  with  the  best  blood 
of  France."  There  was  too  mudi  truth  in  the  statement ; 
for  Francis  had  been  misled  by  the  arts  of  a  vengeful 
woman,  and  Bourbon  had  been  driven  by  crying  injustice 
into  rebellion.  But  Francis,  mounting  a  horse  which 
was  brought  him,  rode  away  with  Peseara  and 
Lannoy,  irithout  deigning  another  look  at  the  duke.  He 
was  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  Piuighitone,  where  he  was 
stricUy  guarded,  but  with  all  honour,  till  the  pleasure  of 
the  emperor  should  be  ascertained.  Francis  wrote  to  his 
mother  by  PennaloBa»  to  whom  Francis  gave  a  passport  to 
pass  through  France,  to  convey  the  news  to  the  emperor. 
Louise  was  at  Lyons  when  the  messenger  arrived  there, 
and  delivered  the  royal  letter.  It  contained  simply  the 
words,  '*  Madame,  all  is  lost,  except  our  honour." 

Admiral  Bonivet,  marshal  de  Chabannes,  and  Richard  de 
la  Pole,  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  England,  with  more 
than  eight  thousand  of  the  French  army,  fell  in  this  action. 
The  titular  king  of  Navarre,  tiie  bastard  of  Savoy,  and 
many  distinguished  officers,  were  taken  yrith  the  king.    All 


the  artillery,  arms,  ammunition,  militarychest,  and  baggage 
of  the  vanquished  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  aOI^, 
who  were  astounded  at  the  greatness  of  their  victory. 

The  amazement  and  eonstemation  which  Mk  on  Franee  hk 
the  news  of  this  terrible  disaster  are  scarcely  to  be  imagined. 
Nothing,  indeed,  coxdd  be  more  melancholy  than  the  sitm- 
tion  of  that  kingdom.  Her  king  yras  eaptrve,  her  most 
distinguished  generals  and  the  flower  of  the  army  were 
taken  or  slain,  powerfbl  and  triumphant  enemies  on  all 
sides  were  ready  to  seize  her  as  a  spoil,  and  she  was  equally 
destitute  of  allies,  of  money,  of  troops,  or  wise  counsel. 
Scarcely  less  was  the  terror  of  the  princes  and  the  states  of 
Italy,  for  their  only  safety,  the  balance  of  power,  was 
destroyed,  and  there  appeared  no  defence  against  the  pre- 
dominant power  of  the  emperor. 

Charles  himself  assumed  an  air  of  singular  composure 
and  moderation  on  the  receipt  of  this  brilliant  news.  He 
had  been  daily  expecting  to  hear  of  the  defeat  of  his  army, 
when,  on  the  10th  of  March,  came  the  tidings  of  this  great 
victory.  Wo  may  imagine,  therefore,  his  real  joy.  But 
such  wus  his  command  of  his  feelings,  that  nothing  of  this 
appeared  in  his  manner.  He  perused  the  despatches  with 
the  most  perfect  composure,  affected  even  to  commiserate 
the  fall  of  his  rival,  and  moralised  sagely  on  the  uncertainty 
of  all  human  greatness.  A  littie  time,  however,  was  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  all  this  was  dissimulation,  and  his  con- 
duct to  Francb  was  ample  proof  that  he  had  neither  pi^ 
nor  generosity. 

Henry  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  gave  a  loose  to  Ws 
expressions  of  joy.    Though  he  was  actually  on  his  way  to 
coalesce  with  Francis  against  Oharles,  he  saw  at  once  the 
immense  advantages  his  defeat  and  capture  offered  for 
aggressions  on  his  kingdom,  and  he  therefore  ordered  the 
most  public  rejoicings  in  London  and  all  his  other  cities, 
and  rode  himself  in  state  to  St.  Paul's,  where  tiie  cardinal 
performed  mass,  assisted  by  eleven  bishops,  in  presence  of 
the  court  and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  ;  and  afterwards 
Te  Deum  was  sung.    Henry  then  posted  off  Tunstal,  bishop 
of  London,  and  Sir  Bichard  Wingfteld,  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  into  Spain  to  congratulate  the  emperor 
on  his  splendid  triumph,  and  modestly  to  propose  that  they 
should  diride  France  between  them.  Nay,  Henry  had  the  as- 
surance to  claim,  by  the  treaty  betwixt  these  two  exemplary 
monarchs,  that  he  should  be  croyraed  king  of  Prance  at  Paris, 
and  that  Oharles  should  wtisfy  himself  yrith  certain  northeni 
and  southern  prorinces.    By  another  article  of  this  treaty  it 
was  stipulated  that  any  prince  taken  prisoner  during  the 
war  should  be  delivered  over  to  that  sovereign  whose  terri- 
tories he  had  invaded.    Henry,  therefore,  instructed  his 
ambassadors  to  claim  the  surrender  of  Francus  to  him,  on 
the  plea  that  he  had  not  only  invaded  Normandy  an* 
Guienne,  but  France  Itself,  which  he  contended  was  right- 
fully his  inheritance.      These    extravagant  and   absurd 
demands,  which  could  have  risen  in  the  nund  of  no  man 
who  was  not  puffed  up  by  the  most  insane  vanity,  were  not 
very  likely  to  be  received  with  any  degree  of  attention  by 
Oharles  in  the  very  hour  of  his  triumph,  and  consoioitf 
of  the  immensely  augmented  power  of  bis  position.   To 
induce  Oharies  to  consent  to  this  improbable  arrangement, 
Henry  proposed  at  once  to  put  tiie  princess  M«ry,  who  was 
betrothed  to  Oharles,  hito  his  hands  ;— in  fkot,  to  make  the 
exchange  of  her  person  for  that  of  Frands.    Henry  was 
the  more  buoyed  up  fai  these  yrild  notions  l^  the  fact  that 
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the  amhawador  of  Ohnries  had  josfe  been  a^kf^ying  for  ihe 
ilsliTery  of  tiio  (mnoeeB. 

So  ooofidenl  was  Hcarj  of  ihe  oetakn  of  hia  claims  by 

Um  emperor,  thai  he  inetantlj  took  laeararee  to  raise  the 

money  aeotesarj  £9r  the  inyaskm  of  Frasee.    As  he  had 

resolfod  to  rule  without  the  interfereooe  of  parHameDts,  he 

sent  out  commissioDers  to  every  part  of  the  country  to  leyy 

the  sixth  part  of  the  goods  of  the  laity  and  a  fourth  of  those 

of  the  clergy.    The  scheme  was  entirely  unconstitutional, 

the  commissioners  performed  their  part  in  a  harsh  and 

orer-bearing  manner,    trusting    thus    to  intimidate   the 

people  into  compliance,  and  the  consequence  was  a  uniyersal 

resentment  and  resistance.    Olergy  and  laity,  rich  and  poor, 

all  alike  denounced  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  impost.     **  How 

the  great  men  took  it,'*  says  Hall,  '*  was  marvel :  the  poor 

cursed,  the  rich  repugned,  the  lighter  sort  railed,  and,  in 

conclusion,  all  men  execrated  the  cardinal  as  the  subverter 

of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  England.    For,  said  they,  if 

men  should  give  their  goods  by  a  commission,  then  were  it 

worse  than  the  taxes  of  France ;  and  so  England  would  be 

bond  and  not  free."    This  was  the  more  just  because  the 

cardinal  in  person  acted  as  commissioner  in  London,  and 

lent  all  the  weight  of  hia  ofiloe  and  position  to  sanction  the 

oppression.    He  used  all  his  arts  to  prevail  on  the  citisens 

to  comply,  but  neither  threats  nor  blandiahmenta  moved 

them.    The  resistance  was  obatinale  and  univetsaL 

Archbishop  Warham,  formerly  the  wise  minstirof  Henxy, 

though  now  old,  addressed  a  plain  and  honeat  letter  to  the 

haughty  cardinal,  saying :  '*  I  have  heard  that  when  the 

people  be  commanded  to  make  fires  and  tokens  of  re|oiomg 

for  the  takmg  of  the  Freooh  king,  divers  of  them  have 

spoken,  that  th^  have  more  cause  to  weep  than  to  rcgoice 

thereat    And  divers,  as  it  hath  been  shown  me  oe»c*ly, 

have  wished  openfy  that  the  French  king  were  at  his  liberty 

again,  so  as  there  was  a  good  peace,  and  the  king  should 

not  attempt  again  to  win  France,  the  winning  whereof  should 

be  more  chargeable  to  England  than  profitable,  and  the 

keeping  thereof  ntadi  more  chargeable  than  the  winning." 

In  London  the  excitement  became  exoesatve :  the  people 

placarded  the  walls  with  their  complMnts,  and  the  clergy 

preaohed  against  the  arbitrary  tax»  and  deaiared  that  for 

themselves  they  would  pay  no  monef^  wfaiah  was  not  voted 

in  convocation.    From  London  the  fire  spusad  through  the 

other  towns,  the  peofde  began  to  take  up  asms^  the  clergy 

to  enooorage  them,  and  Henry,  who  was  aeon  tatitfied,  with 

all  his  bluster,  took  tlra  alarm,  and  deelared  that  ha  mnted 

nothing  from  his  loving  sdtpeeta  b«^  as  a  benevolence. 

Sat  the  very  word  boMvokDoa  awidca  a  host  ni  hatafid 

recollections.   The  tumult  was  only  increased  by  it ;  and  a 

lawyer  in  the  city  published  the  passage  &om  the  act  of 

Si  chard  HI.,  by  which  benevolences  were  abolished  for 

eyer.     This  seemed  to  arouse  the  lion  spirit  in  Henry ;  the 

prospect  of  the  crown  of  France  was  too  fascinating  to  be 

lightly    surrendered;  he,    therefore,  called  together   the 

Judges,  and  demanded  their  opinion  on  his  power  to  tax  his 

sal^ects  without  parliament.    The  venal  judges  reminded 

the  king  that  Biohard  III.  was  a  usurper,  and  that  his 

parliament  was  a  factious  parliament,  aU  the  acts  of  which 

'were    ille^  and  void,  and   could   in   no  wise   bind  a 

legitimate  and  absolute  king,  who,  like  him,  held  the  crown 

by    hereditary  right.    This  bold  and   base  doctrine  was 

loudly  echoed  by  the  privy  council,  but  vain  were  such 

aoihorities  with  the  people.  .  On  hearing  thb  decision,  they 


again  ^ew  to  arms.  In  Kent  they  speedily  drove  the  com- 
missioners and  tax-gatherers  out  of  the  county ;  in  Suffolk 
they  marched  in  an  armed  body  of  four  or  five  thousand 
men,  and  even  threatened  the  duke  of  this  county, 
Brandon,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  who  was  the  chief  com- 
missioner there,  with  death.  Surrey,  who  stood  high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people,  interfered  to  ealm  them,  and 
to  prevent  mischief;  and  Henry  saw  that  the  contest  was 
hopeless,  and  by  proclamation  retracted  his  demand. 
Wolsey,  who  had  been  extremely  prominent  in  endeavouring 
to  enforce  the  detested  tax,  now  caused  a  report  to  be 
industriously  circulated,  that  he  had,  in  truth,  never  been 
favourable  to  it,  but  the  people  only  r^^lied  when  they 
heard  it,  *'  God  save  the  king  I  we  know  ^e  cardinal  well 
enough." 

But  Henry  might  have  spared  himself  all  this  tumult 
aad  unpopularity.  The  emperor  was  never  less  likely  than 
now  to  concede  such  favours  and  advantages  to  him.  He 
was  a  deep  and  subtle  prince;  no  nan  could  see  more 
tatut^vely  and  instantly  tiie  wonderful  change  in  his  power 
and  position  which  &e  battie  of  Pavia  created.  He  was  at 
once  freed  from  a  potent  and  ambitions  rivaL  His  own 
plans  were  no  longer  thwarted,  his  own  territories  were  no 
longer  threatened ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  the 
Oontinfint  li^,  as  it  were,  at  his  feet.  He  seemed  to  stand 
npen  it  a  huge  imperial  colossus,  almost  without  the 
ahadaw  of  a  rivaL  Henry  was  the  only  man  from  whom 
ha  had  anytiiing  to  fioar,  and  Henry,  he  saw,  was  destitute 
of  naoaey,  and  unaopported  in  his  deehres  for  continental 
conquestby  hispeofle.  Oharles  atdue,  therelbre,  assumed  the 
great  man,  and  determined  notoaly  to  mortify  Henry's  pride, 
but  to  pon^  him  for  his  negleefc  to  invade  Picardy ,  accord- 
ing to  agreemantr  so  as  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  the 
French  arms  on  him  in  Italy,  and  for  his  secret  negotia- 
tions with  the  French  court.  He  tlrarefore  received  Henry's 
ambassadors  with  marvellous  coldness.  Se  far  from  con- 
senting to  his  propositions,  he  informed  tiiem  that,  by  the 
advice  of  his  coonoil,  he  had  determined  not  to  invade 
France  at  alL  He  inanuated  that  the  engagements  of 
Henry  were  not  to  be  relied  on^  and  gave  his  non-invasion 
of  Picardy,  aoeordittg  to  contract,  as  a  proof.  He  did  not 
forget  to  remind  them  of  Heni^s  recent  negotiations  with 
France.  Se  fhr  from  being  aosious  to  receive  the  Princess 
Mary,  the  ambaaaadoxsdiscoveead  that  Oharles  was  actually 
contemplatiag  another  marriay,  and  was  in  treaty  for 
the  infanta  Isabella  of  Portugal. 

Ohaabs  had  oakuiated  upon  Henry  for  large  subsidies 
djKittg  ^bt  was;  hs*  inataad  of  these  he  had  found  Henry 
equally  strMtened  for  money  as  himself,  and  had,  in  fact, 
endeavoured,  in  the  midst  of  his  struggles  with  Francis,  to 
extort  from  him  the  money  which  he  had  given  security 
for  on  his  account.  Still  more,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
emperor  had  ahready  made  a  truce  for  six  months  with 
France,  and  now  coolly  advised  the  ambassadors  to  seek 
from  their  sovereign  power,  not  to  negotiate  the  plan  of  an 
invasion  of  France,  but  the  terms  on  which  the  French 
king  should  be  liberated.  To  crown  all,  and  leave  no 
question  of  the  feeling  which  Henry's  late  conduct  had  pro- 
duced in  Oharles's  court,  he  wrote  to  Henry,  no  longer 
styling  himself  his  loving  undo,  and  penning  the  grossest 
flatteries  with  his  own  hand,  but  he  sunply  and  curtly 
signed  himself  Oharles,  to  official  communications  duly  and 
officially  prepared. 
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This  was  a  rebaff  not  to  be  receiyed  oomplacentlj  by  a 
man  of  Henry's  vain  and  Tolcanio  spirit.  He  read  the 
astounding  despatches  with  an  astonishment  which  borst 
into  a  tempest  of  rage.  At  once  a  tide  of  impetuoos  reval- 
sion  flowed  over  his  whole  soul.  He  abandoned  in  a  moment 
all  ideas  of  conquests,  inyasions,  and  the  crown  of  France, 


envoy,  GioTaani  Joaochino,  were  agam  despakched  to  Lon- 
don. A  truce  for  four  months  was  immediately  ooncluded, 
and  Wolsey,  who  fanned  the  new  flame  in  Henxy's  bosom 
for  objects  and  resentments  of  his  own,  soon  arrsnged  ibe 
terms  of  a  treaty  with  them.  These  torms  were  extremely 
acceptable  to  Henry,  as  they  furnished  him  with  a  prospect 


and  determined  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  procure  ;  of  a  considerable  addition  to  his  income,  withoat  the  du« 
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the  liberation  of  Francis,  and  to  unite  with  him  against 
the  perfidious  and  insulting  Spaniard.  He  had,  in  his 
ebullition  of  triumphant  anticipation  on  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Francis,  dismissed  the  French  envoys,  who  were 
residing  privately  in  London,  and  now  let  it  be  understood 
that  their  presence  would  be  heai-tily  welcome.  Louise 
accepted  the  hint  with  all  alacrity,  and  John  Brenon, 
president  of  the  council  of  Normandy,  and  her  favourite 


agreeable  necessity  of  having  to  go  td  pafHaiWW  for  • 
The  treaty  consisted  of  six  articles.  By  the  first,  the  con- 
tracting parties  engaged  to  guarantee  the  int^g"^^  -.^ 

J  other's  tertitories  against  all  the  princes  in  the  world. 

I  object  of  this  was  to  prevent  Francis  bartering  ^^^^^ 
provinces  with  Charles  for  his  liberty.  By  the  bcoob  » 
Francis  and  his  heirs  were  made  to  guarantee  ^^^^^  ^^ 
payment  of  two  millions  of  crowns,  by  halfycarly  m- 
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ments,  and  a  hundred  thousand  erowns  for  life,  after  the 
payment  of  that  amount.  Nine  of  the  chief  noblemen  of 
France,  and  nine  of  the  richest  cities,  also,  gave  their 
bonds  for  the  security  of  these  payments.    By  the  third 


article,  the  king  of  France  engaged  to  pay  up  all  the  arrears 
of  the  dowry  of  Mary,  the  qaeen-do wager  of  France.  The 
rest  of  the  articles  were  for  the  prevention  of  depredations 
at  sea,  for  comprehending  the  king  of  Scots  in  the  treaty, 
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and  for  the  prevention  of  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Albany 
to  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  James  V.  This  treaty 
was  signed  at  the  Moore,  the  king*B  house  in  Hertfordshire, 
on  the  30th  of  August.  The  cardinal,  who  never  forgot 
himself  on  these  occasions,  was  well  rewarded  for  his 
trouble  in  promoting  and  arranging  this  alliance.  He 
received  a  grant  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  his 
good  offices  in  the  affair,  and  the  arrears  of  his  pension  in 
lieu  of  his  surrender  of  the  bishopric  of  Toumay,  the  whole 
to  be  paid  in  equal  instalments  in  the  course  of  seven  years 
and  a  half. 

But  whilst  the  French  regent,  Louise,  made  these  liberal 
concessions  for  the  friendship  of  Henry,  and  showed  every 
apparent  disposition  to  guarantee  the  conditions,  Louise 
swearing  to  them,  and  Francis  ratifying  them,  care  was 
taken  to  leave  a  loop-hole  of  escape  at  any  future  period. 
The  attorney  and  solicitor -generals  of  the  French  govern- 
ment entered  a  seeret  protest  against  the  whole  treaty,  so 
that  Francis  ought,  if  occasion  required,  plead  the  illegality 
of  the  whole  transaction. 

But  it  waa  not  so  easy  to  procure  the  liberation  of  the 
captive  king  of  France.   Moderate  as  Charles  had  professed 
to  be,  and  sympatheiio  regarding  the  misfortunes  of  Fran- 
cis, he  soon  showed  that  he  was  determined  to  extort  every 
possible  advantage  from  having  the  royal  captive  in  his 
hands.    He  had  been  detained  in  the  strong  castle  of 
Pizzighitone,  near  Oremona ;  bat  thinking  that  he  should 
be  able  to  influence  the  emperor  by  his    presence,   he 
petitioned  to  be  removed  to  the  Alcazar  of  Madrid.    Tho 
ministers  of  Charles,  fearful  that  the  French  king  might  so 
far  win  upon  him  as  to  draw  from  him  some  imprudent 
concessions,  got  him  away  to  Toledo,  to  preside  at   an 
assembly  of  the  Cortes,  before  the  arrival  of  Francis.    The 
captive  king,  impatient  of  the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  now 
offered  to  gtve  up  all  claim  to  Naples,  Milan,  Gbnoa,  and 
all  the  other  territories  in  Italy  ;  to  reiiiMjuish  the  supe- 
riority over  Flanders  and  Artois ;  to  restore  tha  duke  of 
Bourbon  and  his  followers  to  their  estates  and  hoacmrs  ,*  to 
marry  Eleaaora,  the   emperor's  sistort  and  to  p»j  three 
millions  of  crowns  for  his  ransom.    These  eiK»moas  con- 
cessions did  not,  however,  satisfy  the  naodsrste  and  philo- 
sophic Cbftxles.    He  demanded  the  sunndsr  of  Burgundy, 
which,  he  miuntained,   had  been  wrested  uogustiy  from 
his  family.      This  Francis  positively  deoHned,  and  was 
thereupon  informed  that  he  must  eitheor  restore  it,  or  calcu- 
late on  remaining  a  prisoner  for  life.    But  so  dfitermined  on 
this  point  was  Francis,  knowing  that  with  the  possession  of 
Burgundy  his  enemies  could  at  any  time  pene^ate  into  the 
veiy  heart  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  signed  hie  abdloation  in 
favour  of  tint  de«q>hiB»  and  gave  vniy  so  oooaplet^y  to  the 
distredsing  influence  of   despair,  thai   bis  health  failed 
rapidly ;  and  the  emperor,  aiarmed  lec^  his  captive  should 
escape  out  of  hk  haods,  and  with  him  aU  the  adranii^es 
he  was  endeavonrtBg  to  extoti  from  him,  hastuied  from 
Tokde  to  Macbtid,  and  visitiBg  Franeis  witti  tat  air  of  kind- 
ness, gave  him  hopes  that  all  difficulties  should  be  removed* 
This  had  such  a  cheering  effect  on  the  health  of  the  captive, 
that  Charles  now  again  thought  his  fears  unnecessary,  and 
returned  quietly  to  Toledo,  leaving  Francis  in  a  confine- 
ment  as  strict  as  evor. 

The  chagrin  of  the  French  monarch  brought  back  his 
dangerous  symptoms,  and  the  greedy  emperor  was  once 
more  seized  with  his  old  fears.   His  position  at  this  moment 


was  anything  but  enviable.  His  affairs  in  Germany  were 
in  a  condition  to  excite  many  anxieties.  Tlie  Turks  had 
taken  Bhodes,  entered  Hungary,  and  menaced  his  own  do- 
minions :  but  a  far  more  formidable  enemy  was  growii^ 
and  becoming  every  day  more  fearfuL  This  was  the 
reformation,  which  now  had  a  very  powerful  body  of 
adherents,  and  threatened  to  prostrate  all  the  supporters 
of  the  ancient  church.  Barbarossa,  who,  from  a  pirate, 
was  become  a  great  prince,  obstrueted  his  commerce  and 
menaced  the  coasts  of  Spain.  His  relative,  tbe  king  of 
England,  resenting  his  treatment,  was  beoome  the  fast 
friend  of  France;  and  France,  under  the  able  management 
of  Louise,  was  again  in  a  posture  of  respectable  defeoee. 
His  exchequer  was  empty,  and  he  had  no  means  of  wres^x^ 
Burgundy  from  France;  and  he  might  lose  the  very 
countries  and  the  money  offered  him,  should  the  Idng  die, 
or  should  he  effect  his  eseape.  He  was  aware  that  plots 
were  on  fbet  fbr  the  perpose ;  that  no  nnmey  would  be 
spared  by  the  lady  regent;  uid  (he  esei^  of  the  king  <^ 
Navarre,  in  his  servants  clothes,  though  he  had  been  as 
strictly  guarded  sinoe  the  battle  of  F^via  as  Francis  him- 
self, brought  the  possibility  of  saeh  «  dianoe  rezy  Tividly  to 
his  mind. 

At  length,  tiierefore,  on  the  14&  of  January,  1526,  wis 
signed  the  fiunoos  treaty  called  the  Conoord  of  Madrid, 
one  of  the  most  grasping  and  impudent  pieoes  of  extcrtion 
which  ever  one  prince  forced  from  another  in  his  neeessitv. 
By  this  treaty  Francis  gave  up  all    that  he  had  offered 
before^namely,  all  claims  of  superiority  over  Flanders  and 
Artois,  and  the  possession  of  Naples,  MUan,  Genoa,  and  ti^ 
other  Italian  territories,  for  whidk  France  had  spent  so 
much  blood  and  treasure.    But  hettdeethis,  Franeis  was  to 
deliver  to  the  emperor  his  two  sobs,  tiie  dauphin  and  the 
duke  of  Orieans,  as  hostages,  and  also  bind  hinse^  if  he 
did  not,  or  could  not,  fulfil  all  his  engageoMiils  within  four 
months,  to  return  and  yield  himself  onee  more  prisoner. 
He  was  to  marry  queen  Eleanora ;  and  the  dauphin,  ikt 
prinoess  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Bleanor^    Bat  tiiese  were 
but  a  small  part  of  the  demands  of  the  inwilihle  emperor. 
He  oomp^M  Frands  to  engage  to  persvnde  tiie  king  oi 
Navarre  to  sonrender  all  his  rights,  in  that  kSligdom  to 
Charles,  and  tte  duke  of  Gueldrea  to  appeiad  OhArks  the 
heir  to  his  dovamkooB ;  and  if  he  cuiMiinl  pMMiis  them,  he 
was  to  g^  theat  ne  ud  when  Urn  eaipsier  iMPada^  their 
states.     Kext^  Francis  was  to  lend  his  lAals  n»y,  five 
hundred  men-at-arma  and  six  thonaand  fMmUSlim^  to  put 
down  the  piinees  of  Ba^,  who  were  vaUA^  to  sAot  his 
own  freedomi    Then,  Fnam  ma  te  pa^  to  the  hSng  of 
Bn^and  aU  diose  emma  whidi  the  eii^>eror  hhumU  had 
engaged  to  pay.    Still  more^he  was  to  restate  Bovban  and 
the  rert  of  the  rebels  to  thehr  csiatss  and  Tiwuiaa     The 
whole  of   the  oonditieBS  were  so   BODSteooSi  thak  they 
cannot  be  read  without  astOMwhinMit  at  the  imfmaitg^wi  Uiis 
mean  and  datf^ing^  prinoe. 

When  the  treaty  waa  »gaid»  te  onipsseg  aaanMironee 
more  his  mien  of  kindness,  fawned  upon  the  mtm  wimm  be 
had  held  in  such  rigorous  durance,  and  from  whom  he  had 
extorted  not  only  his  possess  ions,  but  his  honour.  He  in- 
troduced him  to  his  future  queen,  called  him  his  dearest 
brother  and  most  beloved  friend,  and  vainly  hoped  to  make 
his  victim  forget  the  royal  rack  on  which  he  had  stretdied 
him.  But  such  things  never  are  forgotten.  In  the  soul  oi 
Francis  they  lived  strong  and  imperishably,  and  whilsl  he 
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corniced  with  the  detestable  pressore  of  this  imperial  yam- 
pire,  he  secretly  swore  to  break  ererj  engagement,  as 
forced,  execrable,  and  unwarrantable.  Historians  affect  to 
condemn  Francis  for  this  conduct  Oould  they  expect 
anything  else,  or  could  the  unprincipled  emperor  have 
expected  anything  else,  had  he  not  been  blinded  by 
his  gree^.  In  all  ages  and  nations,  such  forced 
and  iniquitous  engagements  ha?e  been  held  void.  It 
was  a  game  played  betwixt  a  man  whose  avarice  had 
no  bounds,  and  whose  honour  had  no  existence,  and 
another,  who  consents  to  feign  acquiescence  to  defeat  the 
hideous  machinations  of  his  oppressor. 

Hating  and  loathing  the  monster  who  had  thus  extracted 
from  him  in  his  captivity  things  more  precious  than  his 
life*fi-bIood,  Francis  set  out  for  the  frontiers  under  strong 
guard ;  and  in  a  ship  moored  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
Bidassoa,  which  separates  France  from  Spain,  Francis 
was  permitted  for  a  moment  to  embrace  his  two  sons, 
who  were  going  into  captivity,  that  he  might  come  out 
shorn  to  the  quick.  No  sooner  did  he  land  in  his  own 
territory,  tlian  he  mounted  a  Turkish  horse,  and  shouting 
in  transport,  '*  I  am  a  king  again! "  he  galloped  forward 
to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  thence  to  Bayonne,  where  his  sub- 
jects thronged  out  and  welcomed  him  with  the  most  en- 
thusiastic delight.  Oan  any  one  doubt  what  were  his 
feelings  towards  hia  intended  brother-in-law  of  Spain  at 
that  moment  P 

Henry  YIII.  was  one  of  the  first  amongst  princes  to  send 
ambassadors  to  congratulate  Francis  on  his  restoration  to 
freedom,  and  to  urge  him  to  break  every  article  of  the 
infamous  terms  which  had  been  forced  upon  him.  Sir 
Thomas  Oheney  was  sent  from  England  to  meet  Dr. 
Taylor,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris ;  and  together 
they  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  and  were  introduced  to 
Francis,  who  toll  them  he  greatly  felt  the  friendship  of 
Henry,  who  had,  indeed,  remonstrated  with  Charles  on  his 
behalf,  though  Charles  had  not  paid  much  respect  to  the 
intercession.  There  was  no  need  of  any  arguments  from 
the  two  English  casuists  to  induce  Francis  to  break  the 
engagements  he  had  entered  into.  He  had  newr  meant  to 
keep  them.  Before  signing  the  document,  he  had  protested, 
before  two  notaries  and  a  few  confidential  friends,  that  ho 
acted  under  restraint,  and  that  he  should  hold  himself 
bound  to  observe  none  of  the  conditions  that  were  not  just 
and  reasonable. 

Two  ambassadors  had  attended  him  from  Spain  to  take 
his  signature  of  the  treaty,  when  he  was  free  and  on  his 
own  soil,  as  a  ratification  of  it,  which  he  had  engaged  to 
give  ;  .but  when  the  ambassadors  presented  themselves  for 
this  purpose,  Francis  declined,  affirming  that  he  could  not 
enter  into  any  such  engagements  without  the  advice  of  his 
council,  and  the  approbation  of  his  subjects.  He  assured 
them,  however,  that  he  would  immediately  summon  an 
assembly  of  the  notables  at  Cognac,  and  requested  them  to 
attend  him  thither,  to  learn  the  decision  of  the  assembly. 
This  body  met  at  that  place  in  June,  and  declared,  with  one 
voice,  that  the  king  had  no  right  or  pow^  to  sever  Bur- 
gundy from  the  kingdom  without  their  consent,  and  sueh 
consent  they  would  never  give.  The  Spanish  ambassadors 
were  present  when  this  decision  was  pronounced,  and  they 
said  that  the  king,  not  being  able  to  fulfil  his  contract, 
was  bound  to  return  to  his  captivity,  and  they  called  upon 
him  to  obey.    Instead  of  a  direct  answer  to  this  demand,  a 


treaty  betwixt  the  king  of  Pranoe,  the  pope,  the  Venetians, 
and  the  duke  of  Milan,  which  had  been  secretly  concluded 
a  few  days  before,  was  produced,  and  published  in  their 
hearing.  As  this  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war, 
the  ambassadors  demanded  their  passports,  and  returned  to 
Spain.  The  pope,  on  entering  into  this  league,  absolved 
Francis  from  all  the  forced  oaths  that  he  had  sworn. 

This  confederacy  of  Francis  and  the  Italian  princes  and 
states  against  the  emperor,  bound  the  allies  to  raise  and 
pay  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand 
horse,  with  a  certain  number  of  ships  and  galleys.  The 
king  of  France  was  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  county 
of  Asti  and  the  lordship  of  (}enoa,  and  Francis  Sforza,  duke 
of  Milan,  engaged  to  pay  him  fifty  thousand  crowns 
annually.  Naples  was  to  be  wrested  from  Charles,  and  its 
crown  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  pope;  but  the  king 
that  he  appointed  was  to  pay  an  annuity  of  seventy-five 
thousand  crowns  to  the  king  of  France.  Henry  of  England, 
though  he  declined  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  league, 
but  consented  merely  to  be  nominated  its  protector,  was  to 
have  a  principality  in  Naples,  with  thirty-six  thousand 
ducats  a  year ;  and  the  cardinal,  who  always  came  in  for 
his  share  of  spoil,  was  to  have  a  lordship,  worth  ten 
thousand.  * 

Though  the  league  was  formed  expressly  against  the  em- 
peror, yet,  to  give  it  an  air  of  justice  and  fairness,  he  was 
invited  to  become  a  party  to  it,  provided  he  approved  of  the 
arrangements  designed  for  Italy,  dropped  his  demand  on 
Burgundy,  and  consented  to  liberate  the  sons  of  Francis 
for  a  liberal  ransom.  If  he  declined  the  terms,  as  they 
well  knew  that  he  would,  the  confederates  bound  themselves 
to  assbt  the  king  of  France  in  enforcing  them.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  treaty  was  duly  notified  to  the  emperor  by 
the  ambassadors  of  the  different  confederates.  Charles  re- 
ceived the  information  with  extreme  anger.  He  severely 
upbraided  the  pope  for  his  part  in  it,  when  he  knew  that  he 
had  been  the  chief  means  of  placing  him  in  the  papal  chair, 
though  a  bastard ;  and  as  for  Francis,  he  denounced  him  as 
a  thoroughly  peijured  prince,  who  had  violated  every 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  and  he  challenged  him  to 
justify  his  conduct  by  a  direct  appeal  to  single  combat. 

Francis  not  only  replied,  but  published  his  reply  in  every 
court  of  Europe,  in  an  able  and  eloquent  defence,  drawn  up 
by  Duprat,  the  chancellor  of  France.  He,  in  his  turn, 
upbraided  Charles  with  his  selfish,  grasping,  oppressive, 
and  dishonourable  conduct,  when  the  fortune  of  war  put 
him  into  his  power;  that  he  had  broken  the  treaty  of 
Noyon  by  retaining  the  kingdom  of  Navarre ;  had  induced 
the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  his  adherents  to  rebel ;  and  had 
extorted  terms  and  oaths  from  him  by  violence,  whilst  he 
was  his  prisoner,  in  the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  manner ; 
that  all  the  world  held  such  oaths  and  engagements  to  be 
utterly  void,  and  that,  when  they  were  forced  upon  him,  he 
had  told  him  that  they  were  void,  and  could  not  be  kept ; 
that  he  knew  very  well  that  he  had  no  power  to  surrender 
Burgundy,  but  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  pay  a  just 
amount  of  money  in  lieu  of  it,  and  another  for  the  ransom  of 
his  children. 

Charles  replied  in  a  strain  of  great  bitterness,  and  he  did 
not  confine  himself  to  words  ;  he  put  his  troops  in  motion, 
and,  in  the  first  place,  advanced  to  punbh  Uie  pope,  and 
break  up  the  Italian  confederacy.  The  Spaniards,  from 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,   advanced  on  Qile^8j4e,^and  the 
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German  and  Spanisti  subjects  of  the  emperor,  from  Lom- 
bardj,  Panua,  and  Piaoenza,  on  the  other :  there  was  no 
Frene.i  prince  to 'support  him,  and  Olement  was  speedily 
compelled  to  sua  for  peace.  Moncada,  the  goyemor  of 
Naples,  signed  a  treaty  with  him ;  and  a  month  afterwards, 
in  a  most  perfidious  manner,  in  concert  with  the  family  of 
Colonna,  surprised  the  city  of  Rome,  plundered  the  Vatican, 
and  compelled  the  pope  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  This  took  place  on  the  21st  of  September,  1526; 
and  Moncada  and  tho  Colonna  princes,  finding  they  could 
not  come  at  the  pcr)e,  made  a  new  treaty  with  him,  and 


[a.d.  1527. 

greatest  part  of  the  Abruzzi  and  of  the  city  of  Aquila,  the 
capital  of  the  province. 

So  closed  the  year  1526 ;  and  the  new  year  Opened  with 
preparations  for  still  more  terrors  for  devoted  Italy.  The 
emperor  Charles  had  no  money  to  maintain  the  troops 
necessary  for  the  extensive  dorainatioti  that  he  aimed  at, 
and  he  therefore  allowed  the  mercenary  troops  in  hi.- 
employment,  rather  than  in  his  pay,  to  indemnify  them- 
selves by  the  plunder  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  where  they  were  collected.  These  troops  con- 
sisted of  a  mob  of  vagabonds,  outlaws,  and  marauders, 


Boudoir  of  Anne  Boleyn,  in  the  Gateway  of  Hevftr  Castlo. 


withdrew.  No  sooner  was  Clement  at  liberty,  than  he 
declared  all  the  conditions  forced  from  him,  by  the  perfidy 
and  violence  of  his  enemies,  were  void  ;  and  to  protect 
himself,  he  invited  the  count  of  Vaudemont,  who  had 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  to  bring  troops  from  France, 
and  assert  his  right.  To  avert  this  mischief,  Lannoy,  the 
viceroy  of  Naples,  marched  a  body  of  troops  against  Rome; 
but  this  tim3  the  pope  was  prepared  for  his  reception, 
having  obtained  reinforcements  from  his  Italian  allies. 
These  allies,  chiefly  the  Florentines  and  Venetians,  repelled 
Lannoy,  entered  the  Neapolitan  states  with  an  army  of 
six  thousand  men,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 


from  every  country  in  Europe,  who,  by  their  long  course  of 
licentious  freedom,  were  become  utterly  cnllous  to  the 
sufferings  which  they  inflicted.  Freundesberg,  a  German 
soldier  of  fortune,  was  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  of 
these  adventurers,  consisting  of  Germans,  Spaniards,  and 
Swiss ;  and  Bourbon,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  more 
half-starved  and  half-clad  mercenaries,  was  in  possession 
of  the  whole  duchy  of  Milan,  but  with  no  means  of  support- 
ing his  position.  These  two  ferocioos  hordes  having  formed 
a  junction  under  his  banner,  clamoured  for  their  paj. 
Bourbon  told  them  he  had  no  money,  and  that  Milan  had 
been  so  repeatedly  overrun  and  ravaged,  tbat  it  was  desti- 
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tate  of  all  means  of  supporting  them  ;  but  that  he  would 
lead  them  into  the  enemy's  country — into  the  richest  cities 
of  Italy— where  they  might  amply  indemnify  themseWes  for 
all  their  past  sufferings.  Animated  by  these  assuranoes, 
they  swore  to  follow  him  whithersoever  he  might  lead  them. 
On  the  30th  of  January,  1527,  he  marched  out  of  Milan, 
with  this  army  of  hungry  desperadoes.  They  directed  their 
coarse  to  the  opident  cities  of  Piacenza,  Bologna,  and 
Florence ;  but  the  allied  army  made  a  rapid  movement,  and 
EQCoeeded  in  covering  tiiose  towns.  But  this  rush  of  the  allies 
northward,  left  Rome  exposed,  and  Bourbon  pushed  forward 
to  seize  the  advantage.  It  was  time,  for  his  lawless  troops, 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  plundering  the  cities 
mentioned,  were  growing  furious,  and  it  required  oil  the 
authority  of  Bourbon  to  keep  down  the  mutmy.  Their 
hopes  raised  again  by  his  promises,  they  rushed  on  la 
rapid  march  towards  the  Eternal  Oity,  where  tliej  wero 
met  by  Lannoy,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  inform^?d  them 
that  he  had  besieged  Rome,  and  compelled  the  pope  to 
make  peace,  on  condition  that  he  prevented  the  troops  of 
Bourbon  approaching  the  city.  At  this  declaration  the 
clamour  in  the  invading  army  became  terrible.  They  re- 
fused to  listen  to  Lannoy ;  they  threatened  to  murder  him, 
and  called  on  Bourbon  to  lead  them  forward.  Bourbon, 
who  was  now  the  sole  commander,  for  Frenndesberg  had 
fallen  sick,  and  vras  left  behind  at  Ferrara,  assured  Lannoy 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  arrest  the  march  of  bis 
troops,  for  he  had  no  means  of  satisfying  thmt  demaxvis 
hat  by  the  sacking  of  Rome.  The  Germans  in  his  amij 
were  chiefly  Lutherans,  and  were  equally  on  fire  with  a 
desire  of  destroying  the  pope  and  Rome,  and  with  the  hope 
of  the  spoil  of  that  ancient  seat  of  pagan  and  of  Ohristian 
power.  To  them  it  was  a  holy  crusade,  made  sweet — ^like 
all  crusades — ^by  the  mingled  feelings  of  avarice  and  fana- 
ticism. They  marched  on,  and  on  the  5th  of  May  they 
encamped  in  the  fields  of  the  Eternal  Oity.  Bourbon  rode 
amongst  them,  exclaiming,  "  Behold  yonder  churches  and 
palaces,  the  receptacles  of  the  weahh  of  the  Ohristian 
world.  Repoee  yonrselY^  to-night,  aad  to-morrow  all 
that  affluence  shall  be  your  own  !'*' 

With  the  first  light  of  morning  this  wildmnd  Bavage  host 
was  on  foot,  eager  to  seise  the  faoatded  opiflenoe  of  ages. 
A  thick  fog  covered  their  appt^oadi,  and  they  rushed  to 
scale  the  walls  wi&  all  the  toy  of  a  hniahwg  and 
eaoguinary  host.  Bat  the  waUs  were  well  saaamed^jflBd  on 
^ery  side  they  vrere  repelled  and  fta^  JMwk  with  suoh 
slaughter,  that  they  began  to  waver  and  lose  heart. 
Bourbon,  perceiving  the  ominous  impression,  seised  a 
scaling-ladder,  and  planting  it  against  the  waU,  began  to 
iQoont,  calling  on  his  soldiers  to  follow  his  example.  Bat 
&  shot  from  an  arqaebi^e  stmck  him  in  the  groin  as  he 
^as  ascending,  and  he  fell  into  the  ditch*  Peroeiving  that 
^  wound  was  mortal,  he  bade  those  about  him  to  throw  a 
cloak  over  him,  to  4)0sceal  hk  •  deiUh,  .and  to  advance  afid 
&TeDgB  it.  The  deatii'of  rth^  ooaimaildor,  however,  could 
^^  be  ooDoetM.  li  flew  lik»  wild-fire  tbroogh  the  host, 
H  inflated  at  ike  nefws,  tiiey  nashed  forward  with 
^^^M  tknOg  9£  '*  Bourtoi»  blood,  and  slaughter  I  *' 

On  evory  side  tey  daaibercld  the  walk  like  maniaos, 
ii*htiBg  hand  to  hand  for  fiMtrhoani)  and  seeing  a  thousand 
of  tJieir  contrades  fidl  arouifd  fliem.  In  the  afternoon  they 
^vne  in  entire  poseession  of  Ike  suburbs,  burst  their  way 
&<a^068  the  Sistino  bridge,  and  were  in  the  city.   To  describe 


the  horrors  that  followed,  would  be  to  reiterate  the 
catalogue  of  every  crime,  cruelty,  and  abomination  that 
men  perpetrate  on  such  occasions.  For  five  days  the  city 
was  given  up  to  the  licence  and  plunder  of  this  demoniac 
soldiery.  The  savage  and  maddened  vagabonds  ran  through 
the  streets,  crying  **  Blood  I  blood !  Bourbon !  Bourbon !  " 
Every  building,  public  and  private,  was  burst  open  and 
plundered  and  desecrated.  Churches,  palaces,  private 
houses  were  stripped  of  everything  valuable,  and  the 
miserable  people  were  treated  with  every  imaginabfo  horror, 
insult,  and  indignity.  TLe  pope  again  escaped  into  the 
strong  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  but  several  of  the  cardinals 
and  bishops  fell  into  the  merciless  hands  of  the  barbarian 
soldiers.  All  the  writer?;  of  the  time  agree  in  the  statement 
that  the  horror  of  this  Fucking  of  the  capital  of  Ohristendom 
by  &  Ohrmtian  army,  transcends  everything  of  the  kind  in 
history.  For  raontha  the  oity  was  in  the  hands  of  this  ter- 
rible concourse  of  esavages. 

Th^  news  of  the  Raoking  of  Rome,  and  the  imprisonment 
uf  the  p'*pe.  exoit^  the  most  lively  sensations  of  horror 
and  indignation  throughout  the  Ohristian,  and  especially 
the  Oalh'4ic  worlti  None  appeared  more  affected  than  the 
emperor,  by  whoso  troop b  the  sacrilegious  deed  had  been 
perpetrated.  He  put  himself  and  his  court  into  the  deepest 
mourning,  forbade  all  rejoicing  for  the  birth  of  his  son, 
and  commanded  prayers  to  be  offered  in  all  the  churches 
throughout  Spain  for  the  liberation  of  his  holiness.  No 
one  could  play  off  a  piece  of  solemn  hypocrisy  more 
solemnly  than  Oharles  Y. 

Francis  and  Henry,  who  were  in  the  midst  of  a  fresh 
treaty  of  alliance,  at  once  aftected  real  or  pretended  horror. 
They  agre^  immediately  to  invade  Italy  with  thirty 
thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  to  join  tiie  confederate 
army  there,  aad  drive  out  the  troops  of  Spain,  and  liberate 
the  pope.  Sir  Francis  Pointz  was  despatched  as  ambas- 
eador  to  the  emperor  in  Spain,  and  cardinal  Wokey  pro- 
oieeded  to  France  to  concert  with  Francis  the  plans  of  the 
two  kings.  Wolsey  travelled  with  his  usual  more  than 
kingly  pomp,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  nobles,  and  of  twelve 
hundred  horse.  He  was  met  on  the  frontiers  of  France  by 
the  eardinal  of  Lorraine,  also  with  a  splendid  attendance  of 
{Wttlatee,  nobles,  and  gentlemen,  and  conducted  through  the 
dUbteni  towns  with  pfoeefiurions,  ^pageants,  and  all  the 
hooMfo  tiuit  ecnrid  be  fmd  to  a  monarch.  The  king  of 
Fr^aee,  as««M0k^f  hk-^gpedtA  favour,  granted  him  the 
privflege  of  eetting  at  liberty  all  the  prisoners  in  the  towns 
through  which  he  pateed.  Wolsey  remained  at  Abbeville 
a  few  days  to  rest,  and  then  proeeeded  to  Amiens,  where  he 
was  reeeived  by  the  king  and  the  whole  court  on  the  4th  of 
Augoet.  There  the  cardinal  remained  for  fourteen  days, 
more  for  a  show  of  amity  betwixt  France  and  England 
than  for  any  real  business,  which  had  been  already  settled ; 
one  article  of  which  was  that  Francis*  son,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  should  marry  Mary,  the  {urinoess  of  England* 

Meantime,  Sir  Francis  Pointz  had  presented  his  demands 
to  the  emperor,  which  were  of  such  a  nature  that  Oharles, 
aware  that  they  were  intended  rather  to  justify  a  war  with 
him  than  to  be  accepted,  evaded  them«  by  declaring  that  he 
would  treat  of  them  with  his  dear  nnole  by  bia  juoftbassadors 
in  England.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  eonfedeirates  in  Italy 
were  gathering  strength,  and  that  should  they  be  reiaforoed 
by  an  army  from  France,  kept  on  pay  by  Henry  of  Eng- 
land, he  should  have  the  pope   taken  out  of  his  hands 
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without  making  his  profit  of  him,  ho  gent  orders  to 
Moncada,  his  minister  at  Rome,  to  alarm  the  fears  of  his 
hoUuess,  and  to  extract  as  much  money  as  he  could  out  of 
him.  Moncada  managed  so  wellt  that  the  pope,  impatient 
for  his  liberty,  agreed  never  to  take  any  part  againi^t 
the  emperor  in  Italy  any  more;  to  pay  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns  down,  another  hundred  thousand  in  a 
fortnight,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  at  the  end 


[a.d.  U27 

paring  a  marvellous  revolution  in  the  church,  and  au  open- 
ing to  the  liberty  of  religious  faith  in  England,  which  he 
was  the  last  of  ail  men  to  occasion  or  to  grant  from  the 
freedom  of  his  opinions  or  the  liberality  of  his  inquiriea. 
The  reformation  in  Germany  had  made  an  immense  pro- 
gress, and  produced  the  most  astonishing  events.  The 
whole  mind  and  intellect  of  that  country  had  been  con- 
vulsed by  the  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther.    State 


of  three  months,  besides  granting  t^  the  emperor  the  tenth  '  had  been  set  against  state,  prince  against  prince  ;  and  the 


Hever  Castle,  Kent:  Rcaidenoe  of  Anne  Boleyn. 


of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Spain*  The  unfoitunate 
pope  paid  the  first  instalment,  and  then  contrived  to  make 
his  escape  to  Orvieto,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land and  to  Wolsey,  thanking  them  for  their  effectual  inter- 
position in  his  favour. 

But  the  time  was  now  approaching  which  was  to  in- 
terrupt the  friendship  of  Henry  with  the  head  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  .  Providence,  through  the  headlong 
passions  and  nnrestrainable  ir'il  of  Henry  YIIL,  was  pre* 


bold  monk  of  Wittemberg  bad  only  escaped  the  vengeance  oi 
the  church  of  Rome  by  the  undaonted  ohaxnpionship  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony.  In  England,  the  reformed  faith,  derived 
from  Wycliffe  and  the  Lollards,  had  been  making  steadv. 
wide,  but  silent  progress  ;  but  little  of  this  had  risen  into 
the  region  of  the  court  or  the  government,  for  there  Henrr 
and  his  Spanish  queen  were  firmly  attached  to  the  Catholie 
church,  and  any  demonstration  of  any  other  tendency 
would  have  brought  down  on  the  professor  of  it  the  sndden 
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thunders  of  the  arbifcriiry  king  and  bis  pompons  and  all- 
powerfol  minister.  Henry,  fond  of  school  divinity  from 
his  youth,  and  a  great  reader  and  admirer  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  had  loelrad  across  ta  Germany  with  a  grim  and 
trocolent  glance,  which  seemed  to  rest  on  the  blunt  and 
onconTeotional  reformer  with  an  expression  of  one  who 
longed  to  strike  down  the  daring  heretic,  and  rid  the  world 
ofiiim.  Ad  this  was  out  of  his  power,  he  determined  to 
tomhilate  him  by  hb  pen ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  had 
written  a  book  agunst  him,  with  the  title  of  a  treatise 
"  On  the  Seyen  Sacraments,  agidnst  Martin  Lotiier,  the 
HfiWBiarch,  by  the  Illustrious  Prince  Henry  VIII."  This 
hfi  had  caused  to  be  presented  to  the  pope  by  the  English 


prized  the  more  because  the  kings  of  France  had  long  borne 
that  of  the  "  most  •Christian,"  and  the  Ungs  of  Spain  of  the 
**most  Gatholic  *'  monarchs. 

Henry  really  believed,  for  some  time,  that  he  had  crushed 
Luther  and  all  his  sect,  but  the  free-mouthed  reformer,  who 
paid  no  flatteries  to  king  or  pope,  soon  convinced  the  lite- 
rary monarch  that  he  was  as  much  alive  as  ever.  He  wrote 
a  reply  to  Henry,  in  which,  giving  him  commendation  for 
writing  in  elegant  language,  he  abused  him  and  his  work 
as  broadly  as  he  would  have  done  that  of  the  obscurest 
mortal. .  Henry,  in  his  estimation,  was  a  fool,  a  liar,  an 
ass,  and  a  blasphemer.  Henry  complained  to  Luther's 
patron,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  Luther  tried  to  write  an 
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ambassador,  beautifully  written  and  magnificently  bound, 
and  Leo.  X.  received  it  with  the  most  extravagant  lauda- 
tions, and  conferred  on  Henry  the  title  of  **  Defender  of  the 
Pwth,"  in  a  bull  signed  by  himself  and  twenty-seven 
cardinals.  It  is  singular  that  in  a  letter  which  the  pope 
flent  wHh  this  bull,  he  drawtf  Henry's  character  in  such 
•terms  as  to  us,  who  know  his  more  latterly-developed 
character,  sound  like  the  most  pointed  irony.  He  praises 
him  for  his  gravity,  meekness,  and  gentleness,  and  winds 
up  with  the  assurance  that  it  was  evident  that  he  had  been 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  had  those  against 
whom  he  had  written  been  really  men  and  not  the  worst  of 
devils,  they  must  have  been  converted.  .  Henry  was  greatly 
dated  with  these  flatteries  and  his  new  title,  which  he 
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apology ;  but  it  turned  out  be  a  more  bitter  infliction  than  the 
original,  for  he  excused  his  rudeness  by  saying  that  he  now 
believed  the  book  not  to  be  written  by  Henry  himself,  but  to 
have  been  felsely  attributed  to  him.  He  went  further,  and 
abused  the  cardinal  Wolsey  in  good  round  terms,  pronounc- 
ing him  the  bane  of  England,  "  the  caterpillar,"  "  the  mon- 
ster,*»  "  the  nuisance  to  God  and  man."  He  oondudod  by 
offering  to  write  a  book  in  praise  of  Henry,  insinuating  that 
he  was  quite  of  opinion  that  Henry  was  in  secret  a  favourer 
of  the  new  doctrines.  This  was  worse  than  all.  If  ever  there 
was  a  man  puffed  with  vanity  of  his  handy-work,  it  was 
Henry ;  if  ever  there  was  a  bigot  to  the  old  opinions,  he 
was  that  man ;  and  to  find  himself  treated  as  a  sham 
author,  a  protector  of  a  mischievous  minister,  and  a  secret 
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disdpla  of  the  heretics,  was  too  much  for  his  endarance. 
He  agam  took  the  field  with  his  pen,  owned  himself  the 
author  of  the  book,  defended  Wolsey  as  the  best,  the  most 
faithfd,  religions,  and  beloved  of  men,  and  declared  that  he 
should  now  love  him  the  more  for  Luther*s  abuse.  He  did  not 
forget  to  taunt  Luther  with  marrying  a  nun,  he  being  a 
monk ;  and  Luther,  incensed  at  this  reception  of  what  he 
meant  for  approbation,  dedared  that  he  deseryed  this 
treatment  for  the  folly  of  supposing  "  that  virtue  could  exist 
in  a  court,  or  that  Christ  might  be  found  in  a  place  where 
Satan  reigned."  Henceforth,  he  said,  let  his  enemies 
beware ;  he  would  use  no  more  blandishments,  but  treat 
them  according  to  their  deserts. 

The  great  defender  of  the  faith,  at  the  time  at  which  we 
are  now  arrived,  was  growing  dissatisfied  with  his  wife,  and 
was  about  to  seek  a  divorce  from  her,  which  must  neces- 
sarily involve  the  pope  in  fifficulties  with 'the  queen's 
nephew,  the  emperor.  Henry  was  married  to  OatheHne 
when  she  was  in  her  twenty-silth  year.  Bo^  long  as  the 
disparity  of  their  ages  did  not  appear,  for  be  was  five'«r  aa 
years  younger,  and  she  was  pleasing  in  httr  per^oK,  h»  a^ 
peared  not  only  satisfied  widt,  but  really  iMftched  t»  bw. 
But  she  was  now  forty-two  years  of  age,  liad  imder^Mifi 
much  anxiety  in  her  earlier  years  in  En^lftad,  hmd  beote 
the  king  five  children,  Idiree  sons  and  two  daigltMS)  «fl  of 
whom  died  in  their  infancy,  except  the  pritt^ess  Mary,  who 
lived  to  mount  the  throne.  Oatherine,  of  late  jrears,  had 
suffered  much  in  her  health,  and  we  may  jidge  from  the 
best-known  portrait  of  her,  that  she  had  now  Umt  h«r  good 
looks,  and  had  a  bowed-down  and  sorrow  akMMn  air.  In 
the  years  152$  and  1996  her  very  iifeJiad  bean  aeopai>cid-o£. 

^yhatevernu^  bflfeb«eaBeDxy's«oiidttil'in  hin  eai^er 
years,  he  seems  to  hare  been  careful  to  kotp  any  -^  Ins 
amours  from  ^e  public  eye,  and  the  ]ai«wl6d||e<'  of  <!» 
queen.  As  time  went  on,  he  became  more  ^arrius.  ffis 
attachment  to  the  widow  of  Sir  Gilbert  TttlMa  ww  a 
matter  of  open  notoriety,  aad  lie  had  bylwr,  ki  I514»«  a 
son  named  Henry  Fitseoy,  w&om  he  opmifiavomed,  and 
created  duke  of  Eichmand.  Hb$  next  nototiouB  fntngue 
was  with  Mary  Bdeyn,  the  loiter  of  Ana  Boltyn«i«liom  he 
married,  in  1520,  to  Wmittn  Cmtf,  of  «he  piiiji  ihnmhir. 

Anne  Boteyn,  who  now Maght tboattentiMi i£lt»i§Ma: 
monarch,  had  been  Uvifig  in  FTMie,  ai  Arst^ ««  atteid^t 
on  Mary,  king  Henry's  nater,  tt»  fpteen  of  Lonis  Xn., 
and  afterwards  in  the  family  of  the  dukd  of  Alen^on.  She 
returned  to  England  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
Francis  I.,  in  1521  or  1522;  and  seems,  by  her  beauty,- 
wit,  and  accomplishments,  to  have  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  the  English  court,  where  she  was  soon  attaebad  to 
the  service  of  queen  Catherine.  Henry  is  said  to  have 
first  met  her  by  aooident,  in  her  father's  ganlen  at  Hever 
Castle,  in  Kent;  and  was  so  chaarmed  with  her  that  he 
told  Wolaey  that  he  had  been  **di80onniBg  with  a  young 
lady  who  had  the  wit  of  an  angel,  and  was  worthy  of  a 
crown.*'  She  is  supposed  at  that  time  to  ha^e  been  about 
one-and-twenty,  tall,  of  a  most  graceful  figure,  of  a  bru- 
nette complexion,  and  extremely  aecomplished.  Her  great 
admirer.  Sir  Thomas  Wyait,  the  celebrated  poet,  desorifoes 
her  aa  of  **a  beauty  not  ao  whitely,  dear,  and  bmh,  bat 
above  all  we  may  esteem ;  whieh  appeareth  mnob  nore 
excellent  by  her  ^voor,  passing  sweet  and  ofaeerfiil,  and 
was  enhanced  by  her  whole  preaenoe  of  ahape  and  faabion; 
representing  both  mildness  and  majesty,  more  than  can  be 


expressed.^  He  is  quite  rapturous  on  her  musical  sldll 
and  the  sweetness  of  her  voice,  both  in  singing  and  speak- 
ing. ^*  Beauty  and  sprightKness  sat  on  her  Hps,"  says 
Sanders ;  '*  in  readiness  of  repartee,  skill  in  the  dance,  a&d 
in  playing  on  the  lute,  she  was  unsurpassed." 

Such  was  Anne  Boleyn  when  the  fadii^  beauty  of  qoeen 
Catherine  ceasing  to  retain  the  eye  of  her  unsoruj^oas 
husband,  it  fell  on  thb  fascinating  object,  briUiant  with  til 
the  gaiety  of  youth  and  the  graoea  of  her  foreign  edocation. 
It  has  been  much  discussed  by  historians  and  woteis  on 
the  Befonoation,  whether  Henxy  had  begun  to  expiesa  his 
doubts  of  the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage  with  Oa;theriiie 
bfeft>re  he  saw  Anne  Boleyn  or  not ; — as  if  it  at  all  afieeted 
the  queatioQ  of  the  Bejformation  in  Engtond.  Anne  Boleyn 
bad  a  tenden^  towards  the  reformed  fiuth*-Oatherine  wu 
fimdy  fixed  in  the  Oath^o  oreeds  but  neither  oi  these 
things  bad  anything  to  d«  with  the  queation  of  the 
Beformation.  Henry  was  determined,  to  obtain  a  divocoe 
from  Ontharine,  and  when  the  pope  refused  to  praniit, 
Henry braba  with  the  pope^And  set  himaelf  up  as Ihe bead 
of  ibe  dMweb  in  England.  That  was  tbe  auspicious  oir- 
oonntanoia  vbioh  opened  the  wa^  to  the  Beforoiatioix  in 
England,  bnt  Henry  never  wna  a  Informer.  To  the  day 
of^iideatia he  was «di  tbmroogbly  and  bigotedly  a  Oatholie 
aa  bft^araa  before  hia  breaob  witiiItome--the  only  diffet^oe 
was,  that-ba  was  po^  in.  fin^aftd  for  himself.  He  had 
Mpanited  tba  government  of.  the  oburqb  £rom  Bowe,  but 
b(»tfih0  andthedMiMbweva«tiU  Bomantothecore.  He 
waald  have  broke  «ith  tba  pape  on  any  othw  ocoaaion 
wbnflB  his  w91  wa0  oonoanMd;  tba  oocaaion  which  he  found 
was  the  da0r4^wbiab  the  fiefi>naniion  name  in»  bat  not  at 
all  the  Batoaaation  itself.  That  Beformation  existed  in 
the  peopIa».  baft  not  in  tbet  kio^,  aad  hwi  to  fight  its  way 
tteoi^  iaa  aainaining  reigae  of  tbe  Tudors  and  the 
Stoaala,  tift  at  bfwawa  an  oalabitthed,  «a  aoknowkdged 
pewer,  in  iihp  eeamtr j  aad  theat^tau 
.  Sti]jLaafoeaaAjKieBelf^yn.iscoiiiCQnMd,  it  is  very  clear 

tbatBhebadbaanlatbeeonatiif  aa4  nt  oourt  f or  some  years 
beforb  Hauybegaa  aatiau^y  to  at^naaa  scruples  about  his 
marnagei:  and  bia  desire  fot ^ft  #moe.  There  can  be  little 
iqaeation  llMt.baa  l^asaion  forAAnne  Boleyn  was  tbe  actire 
i  nanae  of»  faii  jaaai^ate  and^  unconquerable  r^esplution  to 
aever  bis  maanlagff,  bend,  wi^k  X)at)»eriae,  Oat  of  Henry's 
paaaion  caaaa^  tbe-  geand  brejanhvutb  Boxne,  which  most 
have  oo«i»iaapor  or  lateiw  fimm  the  ever-growing  pressure 
of  pobbo  opinion  <m  the  necesaltj  of  such  a  severaQce. 
Tbe  aame  oorruptiona  of  tihe.eocleaiaaticaL  and  monastio 
bodiea,  the  same  decayed  and  ,wom*out  inatitotions  of  the 
middle .a0M,-wbiob  roused. tbf  seal  of  Lat)»|9r»  w^hfiH 
abroad  aU  over  Bnglandito^^  «a4eaUfd  foir  .the  iiaati  of 
refena  to  aweep  them-  awftj,  and  jfeaovnte  aocietf  yaSh  a 
&eab  flood  of  ^uit  fisemtbe^Blbto,  and  fromtbe  adraoW 
iight  of  a  BDre  popnkr  jphilMoplif.  •    - 

At  ttieeenrtof  Oanajp,  Anaa^Bolejawaa^aopasHiiEeaBded 

by  lovefB4  bat  a  veal  wttanhawnt  aeoma  te  hare  ai^rmg  sp 
betwixt  bar  aadierdPero^,  th^ lo«  of  tbe  4ake  of  ^erthatt- 
beriand.  Paroy  waa  in  attaadaMa  «a  Welaay»  aad  kad 
thuj  dailyopportanityof  aeengAMie  atiaeurt*  Bat  the 
jeaiona  eye  of  Henry  aoon  deteaJed  tbasattaobiaent;  aad  he 
aant  for  Webey  bi  great  wratb^  abidinip  btat  for  pannittiBg 
tfaiaengB^ment,andbia»tbigoniiabai&^baftbaaoffL  Tbe 
poor  yoang  nobleman  wee  aaraasKy  amabbed  by  Welaey. 
who  aent  for  the  duke ;  and  they  foroed  the  youpg  man 
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htb  a  marriage  with  ladj  Mary  Talbot,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  for  whom  he  had  no  affection.  Anne 
Boleyn  was  sent  for  a  time  home  to  her  father's.  It  was 
dear  that  Henry  had  now  marked  mistress  Anne,  as  she 
was  called*  oat  for  himself,  and  woe  betide  any  man  who 
shonld  cross  his  path.  After  a  time,  Anne  was  recalled  to 
oonrt,  and  Henry  soon  avowed  his  passion  for  her.  The 
proud  beauty  had  probably  receiyed  a  lesson  from  the  fate 
of  her  sister,  and  she  replied  to  the  royal  lorer  with  great 
dignity :  *'  Your  wife  I  cannot  be,  both  in  respect  of  mine 
own  unworthiness,  and  also  because  you  hare  a  queen 
Already ;  your  mistress  I  will  not  be." 

Anne  was  probably  still  smarting  under  the  loss  of  her 
accepted  lover;  lord  Percy ;  and  believing  that  the  cardinal 
had  had  a  chief  hand  in  that  matter,  she  never  forgave  him  ; 
and  the  tearing  asunder  those  two  young  hearts  eventually 
contributed  no  little  towards  his  fall.  But  now  mistress 
Anne  must  have  begun  to  see  that  there  was  a  mover 
m  it  beyond  the  cardinaL  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Anne  did  not  either  forgive  the  royal  lover  this  cir- 
eomstanoe  for  a  long  time.  She  disappeared  several  years 
from  the  court  at  this  time,  and  u  supposed  to  have  gone 
baek  to  France.  Her  father,  now  created  viscount  Boch- 
lord,  was  ambassador  in  France  about  this  time,  and  Anne 
was  probably  with  him,  and  is  said  to  have  returned  with 
him  at  his  recall  this  year,  1527.  Henry's  passion  had  by 
BO  means  cooled,  and  the  lady  would  appear  to  have  been 
more  disposed  to  receive  his  addresses ;  for,  says  Caven- 
dish, '*  at  last  knowing  the  king's  pleasure,  and  the  depth 
of  his  secrets,  she  began  to  look  very  haughty,  and  stout, 
laddttg  no  manner  of  rich  apparels  or  jewels  that  money 
could  purchase." 

The  understanding  betwixt  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  now 
became  obvious  to  the  whole  court.  The  queen  saw  it  as 
dearly  as  any  one  else,  and  upbraided  Henry  with  it,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  used  any  harshness  to  Anne  on  that 
account,  though  she  occasionally  gave  her  some  sharp 
robs.  For  instance,  the  queen  was  playing  at  cards  with 
Anne  Boleyn  when  she  thus  addressed  her,  **  My  lady 
Anne,  you  have  the  good  hap  ever  to  stop  at  a  king ;  but 
you  are  like  others,  you  will  have  all  or  none."  Caven- 
dish, Wolsey's  secretary,  says  the  queen,  at  this  trying 
firisis,  '*  behaved  like  a  very  patient  GrisseL" 

Henry  now  having  resolved  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  as 
he  found  he  could  obtain  her  on  no  other  terms,  felt  himself 
incontinently  afflicted  with  lamentable  scruples  of  conscience 
for  being  married  to  his  brother's  widow,  and  entertaining 
equally  afflicting  doubts  of  the  power  of  the  pope  to  grant 
a  dispetisation  for  such  a  marriage.  For  seventeen  years 
these  scruples  had  rested  in  his  bosom  without  disturbing 
a  moment  of  his  repose.  He  was  happy  with  Catherine, 
professed  himself  both  happy  and  proud  to  be  her  husband, 
but  now  with  such  a  shrewd  confessor  as  the  Boleyn,  his 
semples  and  fears  for  his  soul's  welfare  became  agonising. 
It  is  true  that  these  doubts  had  been  started  before  the 
marriage  by  archbishop  Warham,  but  they  had  no  weight 
vith  Henry  or  his  father.  Henry  had  gone  into  the  mar- 
riage at  the  age  of  eighteen  with  his  eyes  open,  after  some 
years  befbre  having,  by  his  father's  order,  made  a  protest 
sgainst  il  ibr  state  purposes,  and  had  been  ever  since,  till 
he  saw  Anne  Boleyn,  not  only  contented  but  joviaL  Now, 
however,  he  soon  ceased  to  be  merely  scrupulous — ^he  be- 
^Btme  positive  that  his  marriage  was  unlawful,  and  set  to 


work  to  write  a  book  to  prove  it  In  the  summer  of  this 
very  year  1527,  in  a  letter  to  Anne  Boleyn,  he  tells  her  how 
hard  he  was  labouring  at  the  treatise  that  was  to. convince 
everybody,  and  brush  away  all  obstacles  to  their  marriage ; — 
"  MiNB  OWN  SWBBT  HEART, — I  am  right  well  comforted, 
insomuch  that  my  book  maketh  substantially  for  my  matter. 
In  token  whereof  I  have  spent  above  four  hours  this  day 
upon  it,  which  has  caused  me  to  write  the  shorter  letter  to 
you  at  this  time,  because  of  some  pain  in  my  head."  And, 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  triumph  over  all  obstacles,  he 
wrote,  for  he  was  no  contemptible  poet : — 

**  The  ea«le'a  force  sabduee  each  bird  that  fliee; 
What  metal  can  resist  the  flaming  Are? 
Doth  not  the  ann  daxsle  the  dearest  eyes, 

And  melt  the  Ice,  and  make  the  frost  retire  t 
The  hardest  atones  are  pierced  through  with  tools. 
The  wisest  are  with  princes  made  bat  foola." 

The  king  communicated  to  Wolsey  fully  his  views  re- 
garding the  divorce,  and  Wolsey,  who  had  now  his  decided 
quarrel  vrith  the  emperor  for  deceiving  him  in  the  matter 
of  the  papacy,  and  who  was  equally  the  enemy  of  Cathe- 
rine, who  had  openly  expressed  her  resentment  of  his  pro- 
curing the  destruction  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  readily 
fell  into  the  scheme.  Little  did  he  dream  that  Henry  pro- 
posed to  put  Anne  Boleyn  in  Catherine's  place ;  for  Wolsey* 
by  being  the  instrument  of  breaking  her  engagement  with 
lord  Percy,  had  been  unlucky  enough  to  make  a  mortal 
enemy  of  her  too.  Wolsey  was  undoubtedly  as  well  aware  as 
any  one  of  the  love  affair  going  on  between  Henry  and  Anne 
Boleyn ;  nothing  that  was  moving  at  court  could  escape 
him ;  but  he  supposed  this  affair  was  only  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  rest  of  Henry's  gallantries,  and  his  notion  would  be 
that  some  foreign  princess  would  be  selected  for  Henry's 
second  queen.  That  Henry  now  took  every  public  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  his  affection  for  Anne,  is  evident  by  what 
took  place  at  Greenwich  in  May  of  this  year.  The  French 
ambassadors,  the  viscount  de  Turenne  and  the  bishop  of 
Tarbes,  were  over  at  London  settling  the  terms  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry's  daughter  Mary  with  Francis,  who  was 
now  a  widower,  and  engaged  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  to 
Eleonora^of  Spain,  or  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  son  of 
Francis,  as  should  seem  best  to  these  royal  marriage- 
makers,  who  in  all  such  cases  look  at  no  fitness  but  political 
fitness ;  and  before  they  returned  Henry  gave  them  a  fSte. 
There  was  a  tournament  held  at  Greenwich  on  the  5th  of 
May,  in  which  three  hundred  lances  were  broken  in  the 
lists.  After  the  tournament  there  was  a  banquet,  with 
orations  and  songs,  followed  by  a  ball.  At  this  ball  Cathe- 
rine and  all  her  ladies  were  present,  who,  according  to  the 
glowing  description  of  the  writer  of  the  time,  "  seemed  to 
all  men  to  be  rather  celestial  angels  descended  from  heaven, 
than  flesh  and  bone."  The  king  drew  Turenne  from  the 
ball  into  a  tiring-room,  where,  with  six  other  nobles,  they 
put  on  Venetian  dresses  of  gold  and  purple  satin ;  and,  with 
visards  on  their  faces,  and  beards  of  gold,  they  entered  the  » 
ball-room,  attended  by  a  band  of  musicians^  and  each  took 
out  a  lady  for  the  dance.  Anne  Boleyn  was  the  lady 
selected  of  Henry,  thus  marldng  his  preferenoe  to  all  the 
world. 

But  during  the  discussions  on  the  marriage  betwixt  the 
English  princess  and  the  French  prince,  a  ciroamstance  had 
taken  place  which  showed  that  Henry  was  resolved  to  let 
slip  no  opportunity  of  carrying  his  divorce  at  all  costs.  Tho 
bishop  of  Tarbes  suddenly  asked  the  question  whether,  in 
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fyroceeding  to  this  mftrriage,  the  legitimacy  of  the  pHnoess 
Mary  was  beyond  all  legal  and  oanonioal  donbt,  oonsidering 
the  nature  of  the  king's  marriage  with  her  mother,  the 
qneen.  Henry  and  Wolsey  affeoted  to  be  nraoh  astonished 
and  agitated  at  the  question ;  and  Henry  afterwards  made 
it  an  argument  that  the  idea  of  the  illegality  of  his  marriafre, 
though  it  had  originated  with  himself,  had  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  question  of  the  bishop,  as  it  showed 
how  apparent  the  fact  was  to  strangers  and  even  fbreigners. 
Yet  the  suggestion  had  undoubtedly  been  made  to  the  bishop 
by  Wolsey  on  Henry's  behalf;  for  he  andTurenne,  after  he 
had  made  tlie  objection,  went  on  and  completed  the  treaty, 
as  if  there  were  no  shadow  w^m.  of  such  «  doubt.  The 
meaning  of  the  question  was  quite  obfions— it  was  to  serye 
the  cause  of  the  divorce,  which  must  be  an  object  highly 
pleasing  to  Francis  I.,  in  his  resentment  of  the  treatment 
of  himself  by  the  emperor  ;  but  it  was  not  believed  for  a 
moment  to  be  a  real  doubt  even  by  the  man  who  made  it, 
or  he  would  not  proceed  to  confirm  the  choice  of  an  illegiti- 
mate maiden  for  the  queen  of  France,  or  the  wife  of  his 
son. 

At  the  close  of  this  treaty,  Wolsey  was  sent  over  to 
France,  rather  to  show  to  Europe,  and  particularly  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  the  intimate  footing  betwixt  France  and 
England,  than  for  any  real  use.  We  have  detailed  that 
pompous  journey  of  the  cardinal.  It  vras  believed  that 
Anne  Boleyn  and  her  friends  were  at  the  bottom  of  Wol- 
sey's  being  sent  abroad  for  a  time,  that  the  affairs  regarding 
*'  the  king's  secret "  might  proceed  vrithont  his  cognisance ; 
and,  indeed,  before  his  return,  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  secret 
to  any  one.  Anne  was  become  openly  acknowledged  as  the 
king's  favourite,  and  had  assumed  an  air  and  style  of  great 
magnificeuce  and  consequence  on  account  of  it.  Meantime, 
Wolsey,  misled  by  his  idea  that  the  king  meant  to. marry 
a  foreign  princess,  had  committed  himself  deeply,  and  added 
fresh  and  serious  preparations  to  his  own  destruction.  He 
had  given  great  hints  of  the  divorce  of  Henry,  and  of  his 
probable  marrii^  with  a  princess  of  the  court  of  France. 
He  told  Louise,  the  king's  noother,  that "  if  she  lived  another 
year,  she  should  see  as  great  union  on  one  side,  and  dia- 
union  on  the  other,  as  she  would  ask  or  wish  for.  These," 
he  added,  '*  were  not  idle  words.  Let  her  treasure  them 
up  in  her  memory ;  time  would  explain  them." 

The  cardinal  had,  in  fact,  been  looking  round  him  at  the 
French  court  for  a  wife  for  Henry,  and  had  pitched  on 
the  princess  Ben^  sister  of  the  late  queen  Claude,  whilst 
Henry  himself  had  settled  his  choice  nearer  home.  On  the 
return  of  Wolsey,  all  being  now  prepared,  Henry  com- 
municated to  the  astonished  man  the  secret  of  his  intended 
marriage  with  Anne.  Confounded  at  the  disclosure,  the 
proud  cardinal  dropped  on  his  knees,  and,  it  is  said,  re- 
mained there  for  some  hours  pleading  with  the  king  against 
this  infatuation,  as  he  deemed  it,  and  which  he  saw  com- 
promised him  with  the  court  of  France,  and  menaced  him 
darkly  in  the  future,  from  the  deep  enmity  of  her  who  would 
thus  become  his  queen.  His  pleadings  and  arguments 
were  vain.  His  fair  enemy  had  made  her  ground  wholly 
secure  in  his  absence,  and  Wolsey  withdrew,  with  gloomy 
forebodings. 

The  conduct  of  Anne  Boleyn  in  this  matter  has  been 
earnestly  discussed  and  variously  represented  by  different 
parties.  By  the  catholic  world  she  has  been  loaded  with 
unmitigated  censure,  as  a  selfish,  designing,  and  unprin- 


cipled woman,  ready  to  raise  herself  by  the  sacrifice  of  hsr 
own  sovereign  mistress,  a  woman  of  great  excellence,  aofi 
of  the  most  meek  forbearance  towards  herself.  By  the 
proteetants,  who  regard  Anne  as  the  great  champion  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Beformation,  she  has  been  treated 
as  everything  perfect  and  estimable.  The  reality,  as  usuaU 
lies  between.  Anne,  with  all  her  virtues-and  accomplish- 
ments, was  a  woman  with  the  weaknesses  and  the  ambi^ 
tion  of  a  woman ;  and  we  have  only  to  look  forward,  and 
see  what  a  train  of  other  women  were  ready  to  tread  in 
her  steps,  and  mount  the  same  throne  by  the  side  of  this 
royal  Blue  Beard,  even  when  he  was  dripping^with  Uie  gore 
of  murdered  queens,  to  mitigate  our  censures  and  modify 
our  judgment.  But  no  reasonings,  no  pleas  based  ott  tiie 
frailties  of  human  nature,  tsan  remove  the  principles  of 
eternal  right ;  the  force  of  temptatbns  cannot  be  admittad 
in  place  of  the  heroism  of  rirtue.  It  has  been  wei 
said  by  a  modem  hiBtorian,  that  ''in  enooura^g  the 
addresses  of  a  married  man,  wMdh  she  ntotorionriy  did, 
and  in  enterii^  into  schemes  of  self-aggrandisement,  whieb 
could  only  be  achieved  by  degrading  Oatherine,  and  wound- 
ing to  the  heart  a  kind  and  indulgent  mbtress  and  patroiien» 
Anne  Boleyn  was  guilty  of  crimes  of  a  still  deeper  die 
than  that  of  which  she  would  have  been  in  becomtDglhe 
king's  concubine.  It  is  a  quibble,  rather  than  any-  viM 
excuse,  to  nrge  that  she  had  persuaded  herself  tiie  nwr- 
riage  with  Oatherine  was  illegal  and  null.  She  was  hsrdllf 
either  an  impartial  or  in  any  other  respect  a  fit  judge  of 
this  nice  and  much  disputed  qneition ;  and  even  if  tiie 
canonical  objections  to  the  marriage  had  been  as  clesr  as 
they  were  the  reverse,  that  would  make  no  dif^reiioe 
either  to  the  delicacy  or  the  morality  of  her  oonduet.** 

The  fair  historian  of  our  queens,  judging  her  wilh  a 
woman's  judgment,  arrives  at  much  the  same  conelusioii. 
She  says :  *'  If  Anne  abstained  from  compliance  wi&  Hm 
unhallowed  solicitations  of  the  king,  it  must,  we  f^Mir,  be 
ascribed  rather  to  her  oantion  than  her  virtm,  for  ite 
had  overstepped  the  restndnts  of  moral  rectitude,  when 
she  first  permitted  herself  to  encourage  his  attentimw. 
In  the  hour  that  Anne  Boleyn  did  this,  she  took  her  first 
step  towards  the  scaffold,  and  prepaied  for  herself  a  deon 
which  fully  exemplifies  tiie  warmng,  'Those  who  sow  t» 
the  whirlwind,  must  expect  to  reap  the  storm.'  Ambi- 
tion had  now  entered  her  head ;  she  eaw  that  the  admira- 
tion of  the  sovereign  had  rendered  her  the  centre  of 
attraction  to  all  who  sought  his  favour,  and  she  felt  tte 
fatal  charms  of  power — not  merely  tiie  power  vrfai^ 
beauty,  wit,  and  fascination  had  given  her,  but  that  of 
political  influence.  In  a  word,  she  swayed  the  vrill  of  the 
arbiter  of  Europe,  and  she  determined  to  share  his  throne, 
as  soon  as  her  royal  mistress  could  be  dispossessed." 

The  communication  of  the  king's  secret  to  Wolsey  wwm 
immediately  followed  by  more  active  measures,  in  whitdi 
Wolsey,  however  averse,  vras  obliged  to  co-operate.  The 
king's  treatise  was  now  submitted  to  Sir  Thomas  More,, 
who  at  once  saw  the  peril  of  acting  as  a  judge  in  so  delioste 
a  matter,  declared  that  he  was  Uo  theologian,  and  there- 
fore unqualified  to  decide.  It  vras  next  laid  before  the 
bbhop  of  Rochester,  who  decided  against  it.  Henry  them 
directed  Sir  Thomas  to  apply  to  some  other  of  the  bishops ; 
but  as  he  was  hostile  to  the  treatise  himself,  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  a  very  persuasive  pleader  for  it  with  others. 
None  of  the  bishops  would  commit  themselves,  and  Bft 
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ThonMf  advbed  HJeu jio«de  wbftt  St^  Jeromft,  St  Augnatiae, 
and  the  otiMr  fatiiero  of  Ihft  obnMlw  M^d  «peA  U.  H^ary 
ihea  maploftd  the  vmn  uBBorapokMS  agency  of  Woleey 
with  the  preliAee.  irii*  plied  them  with  all  his  ^qoeaoe  ; 
but  the  meet  tii&t  he  oould  obtaia  from  them  was  that  the 
aigameate  ef  the  hjng'e  bookfuiaiehed  a  reasonable  ground 
for  a  tofapla,  aad  thai  he  bad  better  apply  to  tha  holy 
8ee»  and  abide  by  ilt  i<iaiMiM. 

With  the  aatieQ  at  large,  Hie  ptepoeal  of  tiie  amorous 
king  w«#  srtaU  kia  popular  tium  with  the  bishops.  They 
had  a  great  Teaeratiea  for  the  immtted  Oatherine,  who  had 
maintained  for  so  many  years  the  most  fair  and  estimable 
character  on  the  throne,  and  against  whose  yirtue  not  a 
breath  had  ever  been  heard.  They  attributed  this  soboae 
to  the  acts  of  the  cardinal,  who  was  the  enemy  of  tha  sm 
peror  and  the  warm  ally  of  France ;  and  they  diuaftj#'iiwii 
the  diYoroe  might  lead  to  war,  and  the  suppresabn  of  the 
profitable  trade  with  the  Netherlands. 

Unable  to  obtain  much  sanction  at  home,  Henry  at  lengiii 
referred  the  cause  to  the  pope ;  and  Stephea  Chudiaaii, 
then  known  by  the  humble  name  of  Mr.  StephaK,  and  Mr. 
Pox,  proceeded  to  Italy  with  the  royid  instructions.  The 
grand  difficulty  was  to  effect  the  divorce  in  so  l^al  and 
complete  a  manner  that  no  plea  might  be  able  to  be  baaught 
against  the  legitimacy  of  the  propoeed  marriage  t  aad  for 
three  months  fresh  instructions  were  issued  and^iPPihsd, 
and  issued  in  amended  form  again,  which  were  laift  baftnM 
Dr.  Knight,  the  king's  agent  at  die  papal  co«itr>BAthe 
three  brothers  Oasali,  Wokey's  agents,  and  belne  Staphi- 
laeo,  dean  of  the  Beta,  wiia  kad  beam  gained-eifer  whilst 
lately  in  London. 

But  the  emperor  had  not  baea  i&.  Xha  p<^,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  shat^ up  b^jr Hbm  iiapawri  tiuops  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  and,  in  iwigBtiatiai^iBr  kis  liberation, 
Charles  had  made  it  one  ef  tka  fwittoifMl  ai^abiaMa^af  Ham 
release  that  he  should  not  riiiaiwia(  fcnaal  piif  aaiinaji  liii  a 
divorce  without  theprenois  kwiwUidgpaf  Oharioa  liiawiir. 
Scarcely  had  the  pope  mada  Ua  eaeapa;  ta^Owiuta,  aa>  wa 
have  related,  when  tiie  Bn^ish 
him.  Poor  Clement  was  thssnai 
The  imperialists  were  still  ia  paaaaasaaafafclfcwaa,  aadif  ka 
consented  to  the  request  of  Baaqp;.  k*  had  iwrtiiMg  ta< 
expect  but  vengeance  from  the  aHtpana;.  Ha 
matter  worse^  a  French  anof,  wiilv^  tt»  aaanMHt  ai 


Lautrec,  and  acoompanied  by  Sir  Bobaal 

the  English  commissary,  which  had  been 

Alps  to  his  assistance,  and  to  enable  him  to  tw&wm  his 

capital,  loitered  at  Piacensa,  and  delayed  the  chance  of  the 

restoration  and  defence  of  Bome. 

The  English  envoys  presented  to  him  two  instruments, 
which  had  been  prep^ed  by  the  learned  agents  above 
named,  by  the  first  of  which  he  was  to  empower  Wolsey, 
or  in  case  of  any  objection  tc  him,  Staphilsso,  to  hear  and 
decide  the  case  of  tlie  divorce  *,  and  by  the  second  he  was 
to  grant  Henry  a  dispensation  to  marry,  in  the  plaee  of 
Oatherine,  any  other  wtmiaa  soever,  even  if  she  were 
Already  promised  to  another,  or  related  to  him  in  the  first 
degree  of  affinity.  This  was  a  most  extraordinary  proceed- 
ing, an  acknowledgment  by  Henry  of  the  very  power 
in  the  pope  which  he  aflboted  to  doubt  and  deny.  The 
objection  to  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Oatherine  was 
that  she  was  widim  the  prescribed  degree  of  affinity, 
having  been  his  brother's  wife,  and  moreover,  as  Henry 


was  aoouaed,  and  by  this  instrument  appeared  to  admit, 
of  having  established  the  saaae  degree  of  velationship, 
though  illicitly,  with  the  mster  of  Anae,  Mary  Boleyn,  as 
had  existed  betwixt  Oatherine  and  his  bf ether  legally,  this 
waa  to  prevent  any  oljectiona  te  the  manriage  with  Anne. 

The  pope  signed  both  documents,  bat  recemmended  that 
Henry  should  keep  them  secret  till  the  Freaah  army,  under 
Lautrec,  should  arrive,  and  free  him  from  lieaia,  e^pen  for  his 
life,  of  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor.  That  having  taken 
place,  he  promised  to  issue  a  second  coauaiesioa  «f  the  same 
import,  which  might  at  once  be  publicly  iMreoeeded  with. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  Dr.  Knight  left  Orvieto,  when 
Gragorio  da  Oasali  brought  a  request  from  the  English 
aaaat  ttafe*»  legate  from  Bome  might  be  joined  in  the  com- 
aiiiuiaa^iiiat  Wolsey.  To  this  Olement  observed,  that  the 
king  «f  IfaiglBBgi  was  pursuing  a  very  circuitous  course. 
If  Kka  kk^gw«fraaa%  convinced  in  his  conscience  that  his 
pMsaa*  niftwiaBB  wa»tKdl,  he  had  better  marry  again,  and 
tiioA  he  iMBaasg  or  a  Bsgate  could  decide  the  question  at 
once.  Bat  if  «■  liapilanpere  to  sit  in  jurisdiction,  there  must 
be  appealvtettaairifkiBome,  exceptions,  and  adjournments, 
which  wmldBwiaaii.  affiair  of  years  of  it.  But,  after  saying 
this,  tba  pafaiatgned  the  requisition. 

At  iSm  JHBtigation  of  Wolsey,  who  was  anxious  that  the 
treaty  which  he  had  signed  with  France  should  be  carried 
into  effect,  war  was  now  declared  formally  against  the  em- 
peror. The  ambassadors  of  both  France  and  England  were 
recalled  on  the  same  day  from  the  imperial  court,  and  on 
the  27th  of  Jaaaary,  Olarenoeaux  and  Guienne,  kings  at 
arms,  defied  nhanlaa  in  the  naaM  of  their  respective  sove- 
reigns. Oh MJis  saaia  ai  dignifled^md  fitting  reply,  in  which 
he  had  evidHdijf  by  fa  «ke  beat  of  it.  To  Guienne,  the 
French  kiujt  at  an—,  k»  dkserved  that  his  message  was 
superfluous,  aa  ha  andt  im  master  had  long  been  at  war; 
bast  te-  QhBHaQaaflK  he  jaatlMI^  his  conduct  at  length.  In 
nply  to  Iftaa  damwidi  eg  Iha  asMacy  iHuoh  he  had  borrowed 
ef  Blaarp,  Im  ■iilmn  miriipf  llta>4ebt,  and  pledged  himself 
ta^^fankavfs  it  aa  daa^  tana  aadi  manner.  As  to  those  of 
FiiaawiiH  wiiiali  h&  haili  iBnipyT.<»fay  on  the  former  decla- 
«fl  was  agpiaatc  ham  laf  kaaaHlf  and  Henry,  he  said 

as  Francis  had  again 
in  the  treaty  of 
taattisref  LcAdon.  To  the  alleged 
#g|iiaBniw  irf  mamaga  to  Mary  of  England,  and  the 
amount  of  penalty,  he  denied  the  obligation ; 
having  refused  to  allow  of  the  solemnisation  of  the 
marriage  when  demanded,  and  had,  moreover,  consented  to 
his  marriage  with  Isabella.  **  God  grant,"  he  continued, 
'*that  I  may  not  have  better  reason  to  defy  him  than  he 
has  to  defy  me.  Oan  I  pass  over  the  injury  with  which  he 
threatens  my  aunt,  by  his  application  for  a  divorce  ?  Or 
the  insult  which  he  has  offered  to  me,  by  soliciting  me  to 
marry  a  daughter  whom  he  now  pvoaouncea  a  bastard  f 
But  I  am  perfectly  aware  from  whom  these  suggestions 
proceed.  I  wotdd  not  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  cardinal  of 
York,  nor  employ  my  forces  to  seat  him  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter ;  and  he,  in  return,  has  sworn  to  be  revenged,  and  now 
seeks  to  fulfil  his  purpose.  But  if  war  ensue,  let  the  blood 
that  must  be  shed  rest  where  it  ought,  on  the  head  of  him 
who  was  the  original  instigator  of  it.*' 

The  news  of  the  war  with  the  emperor  was  received  in 
England  with  the  utmost  iHegust  and  discontent.  The 
people  denounced  the  cardinal  as  the  troubler  of  thejdng-t 
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dom  and  the  interrapter  of  its  oommeroe.  The  merohaotfl 
refused  to  fireqaent  the  new  marts  in  Franoe  which  were 
appointed,  instead  of  their  aocnstomed  ones  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  wool-combers,  spinners,  and  clothiers  were 
stopped  in  their  sales  by  this  resolye  on  the  part  of  the 
merchants ;  their  people  were  all  thrown  out  of  work ;  and 
the  spirit  of  commotion  grew  so  strong,  that  there  were 
serions  fears  of  open  oatbreaks«  In  the  cabinet,  the  cardi- 
nal had  as  little  support  in  his  poli^  as  out  of  doors. 
There  was  not  a  member,  except  himself,  who  was  an  advo- 
cate of  the  French  alliance ,-  bat  all  his  coUeagaes  at  the 


be  restored.  Negotiations  commenced,  and  were  carried  on 
for  some  time  for  a  general  pacification ;  but  this  being  proved 
unattainable,  a  peace  was  conclnded  with  the  Netheriands, 
and  the  war  was  allowed  to  rem^n  betwixt  Bngfand  and 
Spain. 

But  the  fact  was,  tiie  war,  so  far  as  it  regarded  these 
two  countries,  was  merely  nominal ;  it  raged  only  in  Italy, 
betwixt  the  French  and  the  imperiaUsts.  Henry  had  n» 
money  for  war,  and,  besides,  ail  his  thoughts  and  energies 
were  occupied  in'canying  through  the  ditorce,  which  he 
now  found  a  most  formidable  aAiir,  fresh  difSeoltiBS  i 
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council-table  were  eagerly  watching  for  some  chance  which 
should  hasten  his  downfall.  Even  the  king  himself  was 
averse  to  the  war  with  his  nephew,  the  emperor  ;  and  espe- 
cially as  he  was  aware  that  the  fear  of  Charles's  resentment 
deterred  Olement  from  cordiaUy  proceeding  with  the  di- 
Yorce;  and  Henry  hinted  that  if  peace  were  restored,  Charles 
might  be  induced  to  withdraw  his  opposition.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Flemings  were  as  much  incommoded  by  the 
breach  of  commercial  relations  as  the  English ;  and  the 
archduchess  Margaret,  the  governess  of  the  Netherlands, 
had  the  prudence  to  make  a  proposition  that  peace  should 


ing  up  at  every  step.  Had  Oatherine  been  only  an  ] 
subject,  instead  of  the  aunt  of  the  great  monarch  of  Gber- 
many,  Flanders,  and  Spain,  Henty  would  have  ma4e  ahori 
work  of  it  with  his  consoionce*  and  the  poor  womaa  whp 
was  in  the  way.  He  would  have  charged  her  with  some 
heinous  and  revoUiog  crime,  and  severed  her  hemd  from 
her  shoulders  at  a  blow,  and  all  his  difficulties  with  it.  But 
he  had  not  only  royal  blood  to  deal  with,  but  all  the  ancient 
prejudices  that  surrounded  it,  and  which  would  have  made 
him  execrated  over  the  whole  world,  had  he  spilled  it.  He 
knew  that  Charles  was  watching  intentiy  to  catch  him  at 
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advantage,  and  lie  never  felt  himself  safe  in  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

It  now  oeoorred  to  him  that,  though  t^  pope  had 
granted  permission  for  Wolsey  and  the  legate  to  decide 
this  momentous  question,  yet  he  might  be  induoed,  by  the 
influenoe  of  Charles,  to  revise  and  revert  the  senteaoe  pro- 
nounced by  his  delegates ;  and  this  might  inv«l?re  him  in 
the  most  inextricable  dilemmas,  especially  should  he  have 
acted  on  the  sentenoe  of  divorce,  and  married  again.  Once 
more,  therefore,  he  despatched  Gktrdiner  and  Fox  to  Italy, 
in  quest  of  more  certain  and  irrevocable  powers.  Th^ 
were  to  proceed  to  Venice,  and  there  demand,  in  the  names 
of  the  IVench  and  English  kings,  the  consent  of  Francis 
being  first  obtained,  the  restoration  of  Ravenna  and  Oervia 
to  the  Roman  state,  a  restoration  for  which  Clement  was 
extremely  anxious.  We  are  not  told  whether  the  Venetians 
were  likdy  to  make  this  sacrifice,  or  of  any  compensation 
to  be  made  than ;  but  the  envoys  were  then  to  proceed  to 
Orvieto,  and  calling  the  brothers  Gregorio  and  Vincenzo 
da  CasaU  to  their  aid,  they  were  to  demand  from  Clement, 
in  gratitude  for  this  promised  favour,  his  signature  to  two 
especial  instrumentis,  which  the  envoys  had  brought  with 
them  firom  England.  The  first  of  these  instruments  was  a 
dispensation  of  the  same  tenor  as  the  former  one,  but  more 
complete ;  the  second  was  called  a  decretal  bull,  by  which 
the  pope  was  to  pledge  himself  to  confirm  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  Wolsey  and  the  legate ;  and»  moreoi«B,  was  to 
deolan  that  the  pmhabition  of  marria^  within  oartain 
degrees  of  affinitg^  m  Leviticus  was  a  part  ef  the  dime  law, 
adm^MHiif  of  no  ewMytwn  or  dispenaatioa^  notwithstanding 
the  pfiBminfiiOB  in.  Bnteeaaomy. 

ClesMiit  waftph«ai  iota  very  trying  sttnatirau  Hewaa 
anxMB  to  eidiflB  Bnty»  anxious  le  secure  Ravenna  and 
Cervia ;  Imt^  ffti^  tiiat  Ml  was  io  annihilate  the  dogma 
of  the  iil—iiihffc  JirfiJiiliTKij,  fer  Julius  IL  had  granted 
that  disj— MiiiB,.  Miilwiiiiiiiiii  1 1  iliwg,.  dto  fi&ct  of  Catherine's 
union. wiib&njHi  hwllni.  Bb  had  beea  als9  in£armed 
that.  Bmm^  «lj«fr  waa  oniij  ti»  licentious  mmt  e£  «■- 
deaiwn^K:  to*  nmUS^  til*  iMk  ef  *  woman  who  waa  nlaaady 
living  in  aMiHf  wdtfk  hnBu  Btat  tfiis  was  rebutted  by  a 
lettoraiMMf^  mmmmk^Bom  IMmf,  assoring  tiie  pope  tiiat 
Anuft  BriigA  nwi  n.  hwlf  of  animpeachable  character. 
Dri^siaih—t  tfiii  pajil,  GkMSB*  still  demnned  as  to  the 

fo liiilii  fcJfe  ii  rwilu  iiii— liijii,  after  eoMdtetion  with 

a  ceapdMiilHa  «f  mmiStBim  awL  theolegtaras,.  to  osue  an 
ordnii  fa  nMMBJBJMata^iii^Mi  I  arte  the  validity  aftha  die. 

foun^lmi— Ib— If  m§  ■— ■  surreptitfansly  (^tuned. 

in  the 

ima0HiK<liaBi  aaii 
inUHMHspHia  ^ 


who 
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to 

equiTOcarsatisflaction;  and  Wolsey  with  great  foreboding. 
An  assembly  of  divines  and  casuists  was  immediately 
assembled,  who  subjected  every  clause  of  the  instruments 


to  a  close  examination ;  and  Gkurdiner  was  again  sent  off  to 
Italy  with  new  instructions,  requesting  that  cardinal  Cam- 
peggio  should  be  joined  in  the  commission  with  Wolsey,  as 
a  prelate  more  e^^eritficed  in  the  forms  of  the  Roman 
oeorts.  Wolsey,  in  fact,,  became  alarmed  at  the  weight  of 
responsibility  which  was  threatming  him ;  and  it  may  be 
said  to  be  this  fear  wkMk  iB*rolved  Henry  in  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  delays  which  fbUffwed.  Wolsey  could  by  the 
first  commission  have  decided  for  tiw  divorce,  and  Henry 
would  have  been  at  liberty  to  marry ;  but  now  the  decision 
would  have  to  be  referred  back  ta  Rome,  and  Clement 
availed  himself  of  this,  as  we  diall  sea,  to  defer  the  dreaded 
decision,  which  mnat  involva:  htm  jMOtekwJt^  with  the 
emperor. 

Wolsey  by  this  time  had  taken  a  wmom  view  of  his 
position  in  the  matter,  and  it  had  fiEsd  Yam  with  tto  direst 
apprehensions^  Qa  saoir  on  eilker  hand  a  host  of  eaHniefl 
ready  to  seise  an  occasian  to  overthrow  him.  He  was 
hated  by  both  qoasns,  ami  by  aJl  their  relatives  mi 
partisans.  If  he  decided  for  the  divoroe,  the  party  wttoh 
was  hostile  to  France,  and  all  those  in  favoar  of  CatiMnae, 
the  emperor,  and  the  Flemish  aUianoe,  so  important  to  tte 
commerce  of  the  nation,  wonid  nsa  every  means  in  Mr 
power  to  destroy  him  on  the  first  opportunity.  H  be 
decided  against  the  divorce,  the  vengeance  of  to  MatK. 
whose  furious  passions  and  terriUe  temper  he  well  Iomw, 
would  fall  like  a  thunderbdt  npon  him,  and  the  reseBtnait 
of  Anne,  and  all  her  reladwes  and  fottsarecs,  woald  ioMte 
his  certain  dawn&ll ;  whilst,  if  he  fiairovred  the  new  naalHflii 
his  fate  would  be  little  better,  few  ka  was  confident  betkafae 
and  her  kinsfolk  were,  one  and  aU,  hia  implacable  eueufei 
and  rivals,  and  only  waited  fior  her  i— rriign  to  min  Ma 
with  the  kiag,  and  thrust  him  dMm  firaoaa  his  high  eM^ 
Under  thena  circomatancea  ha  begaa  to  hesitate*  ooaiwhfa 
Henry  uqged  himt  te  despateh*  ha  iwtuitA  to  ssf  that, 
thongh  h»  waa  hannd  to  tha  king  by  ^mUmrn  gratteaik  ^ 
was  saad^  to  spend  his  goads,  blood,  and  life  in  his  mniee, 
yet  ha  was  under  still  greater  ofoHgtenona  to  Ged,  nd  wis 
boand  to  do  justace,  and  if  tte  iliiipimaelwii  of  Jaiinawef 
found  te  be  valid,  te  pronounas  itiaeL 

At  this  deolaratien  from  hia  imiiiiukir,  nham  ha  bad 
nused  from  the  dntt,  and  set  an  a  IsikI  with  piinnsi  the 
fncy  of  Henry  burst  loose,  and  ha  hea|^  en  him  the  most 
torihle  terms  of  abuse  and  manaosu    Wriaey  felt  that  be 
stead  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  [iitiirnd  for  his  ^ 
Ha  hastened  to  finish  his  difierent.  ittdfiBge,  aaid  to  obtain 
tile  charters  for  his  coUagesi.  and  declared  te  bis  iote^ 
Mends  tiiat  as  soon  as  the  divocoe  waa  pronounced,  and  the 
suoeession  to  tl»  crown  firmly  settled,  he  would  retire  to 
his  dioeese,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  hia  lifi»  to  bii 
ecdanaataoal    duties.      Meantime,  he  forffarded  a  fia^ 
de^Miteh  to  Bame,  imploring  the  pope,  in  the  moat  soppH- 
tanu,  to  sign  tl»  decretal  ball,  wktoh  he  proMK 
hft  kapt  secret,  considering  thaA  his  posMen^of 
ha  a  swe  gnaiantoa  idMt  his  det^afm 
®*p^^  gave  way  to  tha  !«?«'• 
r  aa^te  sip  the  bnU;  but  heiuinog 
tWESHWas^^aMahadf  it  in  Ua  hasida,  ha  woald  pcbliili 
%  aadttensw  Idte  wimte  eamnf  tkaaaMaaaM  apea  ban,  be 
taekcMate  BiMaat  itte  tba  kaipiag  af  ^fciapfggio*  ^ 
the  strict  injunction  never  to  let  it  go  out  of  hia  hands,  bat 
to  read  it  to  the  king  and  the  osfd^ial,  and^en  privately 
to  commit  it  to  the  fiwne^^gd  by  GOOglC 
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At  this  exciting  ornis,  sttd  in  the  pleaMRit  menlh  ef 
May,  the  eoort  and  capital  ifvre  tkiwn  into  constema- 
tion  bj  the  re-appeanmce  ef  Hiat  ecoorge  of  the  nations 
in  those  dnjs,  the  sweating  sr^ikness.  We  have  related  the 
terrible  mortalitj  attending  thi9  malady  on  its  frvt  appear- 
ance in  1485,  bat  the  mode  of  heaHng  the  disease  was 
now  so  wen  onderstood  by  the  physicians/ that  they  who 
followed  strictly  their  regulations,  were  in  no  real  danger. 
It  only  requiied  to  lie  qnietly  in  bed  ftjT  twenty* fonr  hours, 
when  the  danger  was  over.  Bat  «ny  Ttolation  of  this* role 
by  which  the  patient  was  exposed  to  the  air,  stopped  the 
pronise  perspiration,  and  '^e  patient  died  in  a  fbw  hoars. 
The  disorder  notr  appeared. first  amongst  the  female  attend- 
ants of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Henry  had  her  harried  off  forth- 
with to  Herw  Oastle,  in  Kent,  her  fether*s  residence. 
Bat  she  cnrHed'tiie  atnra  of  th^  complaint  with  her,  and  ft 
spread  throngh  the  family.  She  herself,  and  herfcther.. 
lord  Bocfafort,  were  In  extreme  danger,  hat  Dr.  Batts,'ilhe 
rcyal  physictan,  wno  attended  her,  brought  them  safely 
titfoogh.  Beary,  who  mm  as  great  a  coward  as  he  was  a 
braggadooio  of  ceorage  and  heroism,  fled  precipitate^ 
from  the  infeoted  pbee»'siiaft  himself  up 'frMi  all  approcwh 
•f  his  own  eei  ranis  or  strangers,  and  frequently  changed 
uie  sceiie  of  his  resideiioe.  He  was  seived  #ith  sm)h  fear» 
thai  be  became  Bsost  "pieos  and  amiable.  He  sent  for 
qoecB  GayMfine,  wMi  whom  he  had  long  ceased  to  cdhabit ; 
ezptcBsed'tho  greatest  aflbction  for  her,  lived  with  her  as  a 
most  dcTYCted  hosband,  and  attended  oonstaitt  deletions 
wlihker.  He  confessed  «^f«ry  day,  and  took  the  sacrament 
with  Oatheriae  ercry  Bunday  and  saints*  day.  He  seemed 
Btrock  -wi^  Bunorae  feir  his  late  stem  ^rea^smit  of  the 
cardinal,  and  sent  ;lo  him  regahithHiB  for  his  ctiet  dorlng 
the  contimiance  of  tha^pwUleAce,  Instedug  on  hearing  fesm 
him  every  day,  aad  en  bis  bemgf  so  near  that  ihie  same 
phyrieiaa  mi^  attend  Ihem  in  Mie  of  ilkiess. 

The  cardinal,  mb»  had  also  fled  like  his  soreieign,  and 
ooneealed  hknsdf,  wm  busied  in  settling  the  aiiurs  of  his 
soul.  Be  made  his  will  and  settt  it  -to  Henry,  as  it  no 
deubt  was  made  magniflcently  in  his  fevour,  and  he  accom- 
panied it  by  the  most  humblfr  assorances  that  ''never  fer 
favour,  mede,  gift,  or  promysse,  had  he  done  or  consented 
to  anything  tttat  my^  in  the  least  pcynte  redownde  to 
the  khig'B  diabeneor  or  disproufllt.'*  Henry,  in  likemaimerf 
made  his  will,  aad  setil  it  to  Wolsay, '*  that  heuiglit  see  the 
tried  and  harty  mynd  that  he  had  with  him  iMtove  all  nwn 
hving;*' 

All -thia  piety,  humlHty,  and  retom  io  dciueatie  UndMes 
and  daconmi,  lad  pae^^  te  imagino  that  the  king  had 
detenBoiedto^handm^ttud&forae.aad  the  fafwvite  hi^, 
andlive  Hke  anJtonsat,  caqpactable man ;  bottiiey  fSsrgot that 


'  Wk«a  Mm  «MlHm»  Hek,  tte  4effl  ft  iMidL  irv«l«  i»; 
Wiiaatb«.(taiUgQt  wtlVthAdadlft.-mosk  WM^bo." 

Nc  asoMf  had  the  osMtagistt  dMappoared,  than  he  recalled 
Anne  Boleyn  to  cemrt,  aod  ordered  the  nobles  to  attend  her 
ktees  as  if  she  ware  aheady  qaeeo.  All  the  time  that  she 
had  been  absent,  and  he  had  been  Uviag  se  like  a  good 
hasbaad  with  his  own  wife,  and  had  been  se  sealous  m  his 
devotioAs,  he  had  beca  cocrespoft^g  with  his  mistress  in 
the  nest  passionate  eud  kive-aick  terms.  These  letters 
y€*  remain.  W(dsey  had  euffered  a  severe  attack  of  the 
disorder,  or  fave  cut  that  ha  had,  ia  July,  that  he  mi^t 
tQ«oh  the  repentant  mind  ef  Henry,  or  keep  him  quiet  till 
the  arrival  ^  OampeggiD ;  and  Anne  Boleyn,  who,  ae  if  to 


imitate  -her  Toyal  lover,'  er  to'flatter  ^e  cardinal  c»  the  eve 
of  his  CKercising  afeaction  (if  such  vital  eonsequence  to  her 
embitien,  hadbegun '  to  fawn  on  Woki^,  wrete  le-hni  fiie 
most  sadly  hypeoritioal  letteie. 

Oampoggio,  who  had  most  reluetautiy  tuidertalDen  the 
appointment  of  oeoMnisinoiier  in  this  ease,  was  all  tiiis  ttate 
slowly,  very  sle^,  progressiag  towwrds  England.  He 
was  an  eminent  professor  of  the  canon  law,  and  an 
ezpericBced  statesman.  He  had  been  m  Harsisd  maa,. 
andhadafemilyr  but,  on  the  death  of  Ui  wHa,  in  1&09, 
he  had  t^en  orders,  was  made  oaidlnal  in  14^17raBdiHid 
beeu' employed  by  Leo  and  hiesuceessors  iavarieua  uidasus 
cases  to  their  Irighesi  satisfastien,  Oamp^ig^  wm  now 
suifferingalltheexetwnations  of  the  geot,  ami  was  eager  to 
transfer  this  businesj  to  senm  one  else;  but  OlMaaiiwM  at 
his  wit's  end  with  the  difficulttes  of  hki  eitaaiion,  aind 
thought  that  BOt  only  the  abilities  ef  Oampicggh>,:b«t  his 
gout  itself  wara-ihing  to  be  thankful  for,  i»  it  might  «ive 
iihnplaiUBible  grs«iid8>for  delayv 

The  poor  pope  was  environed  iby  paiplsailJii.  The 
emperor  dmtlee  wstdwd  all  tfae-aovemmite  of  the  affair 
with  the  closeM  sttentien.  He  rrowad  to  stippert  and 
defend  his  aunt.  His  ambassador,  Guigonsa,  -steadiiy 
eppesed  every  proposition  of  Henfy^e  ■adbasnattor,  CNkidfkier. 
Ohatfes,  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  Henry  on  the  other,, 
threatened,  if  the  "pape  decided  against  iiim,'te  tSAondee 
his  ohilKenee  to  the  Holy  filee.  To  mtdm  mattes  Weise, 
the  ivms  of  Sraneeware  on  the  dee&me  in  Italy,  thoee  of 
the  emperor  m  the  aseeodant.  Whe^  Olement^<vcntuced  to 
sign  the  decretal  bull,  there  was  a  'Wry  difftreat-ptettsse  of 
aflndn.  LaatreciheFrevchgeammI,.wiM  tsavening  Italy 
with  a  viototloa*  mnvf.  He  dr«re  the  imperialists  to  the 
verywalleof  HapleSraad  had  every  proapeet  ^of  seeuvhig 
that  city  by^e  gaedwifl  of  ihe  mhalMtaats.  Bo*,  hie  sue- 
eeaseswers  Tendered  ainrtive  by  ihe  Mkj  of  Fxttnis,  who 
mm  spendlDg  his  tiase  Bmangsbhirmlsifeessea,  andns^ected 
to  send  his  valiaBit  'armiy  eitfaer  money  or  ichrfoieemenlB. 
A  eofltagieus  dismae  fanAe  ovt  in  the  Frendi  camp  while 
vairiywaitliig  fer  these  i  «nd  Lautred,  the  Eni^iah  eomsus« 
sary,  Sir'Bobert  Jsmkigham,  and  the  greaterparief  the  men 
perished,  the  enfeebled  renmant  being  made  prisoners  bf 
war.  To  hove  ran  in  tiw  tee  of  the  vietoriims  empevor, 
with  an  itafynowprostimte  at  his  feet,  would  have  besn 
madness  in  the  pope,  and  his  only  Ycsourae  betwilt  the  two 
-treubkisome  khigs  vras  all  posriUe  delate.  Olemeat,  indeed, 
was  serSou^  IKspoeed  to  make  peaoe  with  Oharles,  but 
seoictty ;  in  which  ease  it  was  quite  out  of  the  queatbn 
tlmt  he  would  ^dide  against  Catherine. 

Oamfeggio  arrived  in  London  at  last,  on  tfia  7th  of 
October,  but  in  TOch  a  state  of  exhanabioB,  £ram  the 
vioient  and  4saiK  attacks  of  tin  gout,  that  he  was  eassied 
in  a  Htter  taJMS  lodgings,  and  reaMuned  fer  seme  time 
omened  to  hit  hod.  Hemry,  with  his  ohsiraeteristie  hypo- 
crisy, on  the  approach  of  the  legate,  agam  sent  away  his 
mistress,  -and  recalled  his  obliging  wife,  with  whom  he 
appeafed  to  be  living  on  tiieniost  affectionate  terms.  They 
had  the  same  bed  and  board,  and  went  regularly  through 
the  same  devotiona.  The  arrival  of  the  legate  raised  the 
courage  of  tiie  peopk,  who  were  unanimeua  in  the  fevour 
of  the  <|ue«i,  and  though  Wdsey  made  eveiy  oiertion  to 
silence  and  restrain  them,  they  loudly  dedmred  that,  lei 
tiie  king  marry  wiumi  he  pleased,  they  wojtld  acknowledge 
no  suoeeaser  in  prijudioe  to  Hary^ized  by  VrrC 
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It  was  a  fortnight  before  the  legate  was  ready  to  see  the 
king.  On  the  22nd  of  October  he  made  his  visit,  and  was, 
of  course,  most  graciously  reoeiyed  by  Henry  and  the 
cardinal,  bnt  they  could  extract  from  him  no  opinion  as  to 
4he  probable  result  of  the  inquiry  which  was  at  hand. 
Henry  and  Wolsey  exerted  all  ttieir  arts  to  win  over  the 
^reat  man.  The  king  paid  him  constant  visits ;  and  to 
mollify  and  to  draw  him  out,  heaped  all  sorts  of  flatteries 
upon  him,  and  made  him  the  most  brilliant  promises.  He 
htA  already  made  him  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  presented 
him  with  a  splendid  palace  in  Borne ;  and  he  now  offered  to 
^Mmfer  on  him  the  rich  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  knighted 
his  son  Bidolfo,  by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  But 
nothing  moved  the  impenetrable  ecclesiastic ;  for  if  favours 
were  heaped  on  him  here,  terrors  awuted  him  at  Rome, 
if  he  betrayed  the  trust  of  his  master,  the  pope.  He 
replied  to  all  solicitations  that  he  had  every  disposition 
io  serve  the  king,  so  far  as  his  conscience  would  permit 
him.  To  produce  a  favourable  bias  in  the  opinions  of  the 
-inexorable  man,  the  judgments  of  eminent  divines  and 
doctors  of  the  canon  law  on  the  king's  case  were  laid  before 
him,  which  he  read,  but  still  locked  his  own  ideas  in  his 
own  breast* 

On  the  27th  of  October  Campeggio  waited  on  the  qaeen 
in  private,  and  afterwards  accompanied  by  Wolsey  and 
four  other  prelates.  Clement  had  strongly  impressed  it  on 
the  legate  to  try  first  to  reconcile  the  king  and  queen ;  if 
that  were  found  impossible,  to  prevail  on  Catherine  to 
enter  a  convent ;  and  if  that  were  unavailing,  to  conduct 
the  trial  with  all  due  form,  but  to  take  care  to  come  to  no 
oonclusion^at  all  events,  before  he  had  consulted  him. 
€ampeggio  soon  saw  that  no  reconcilement  on  the  part  of 
Henry  was  possible;  he,  therefore,  as  earnestly  advised 
the  queen  to  retire  to  a  convent,  stating  to  her  the  objec- 
-tions  to  the  validity  of  her  marriage.  Catherine  was  calm, 
but  firm.  She  said  that  for  herself  she  took  no  thought, 
but  that  she  would  never  consent  to  compromise  the  rights 
of  her  daughter  by  voluntarily  admitting  the  pleas  against 
her  marriage.  She  demanded  the  aid  of  able  counsel  to 
defend  her  cause,  chosen  by  herself  from  amongst  the  sub- 
jects of  her  nephew.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  was 
granted.  Several  prelates  and  canonists  were  i^pointed, 
including  two  natives  of  Flanders,  who  came  over,  but 
returned  again  before  the  triaL 

The  murmurs  of  the  people  continued  so  audibly,  spite 
of  the  endeavours  of  Wolsey  to  subdue  them,  that  Henry 
went  into  the  city  himself  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  com- 
plainers.  The  king  assembled  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  chief  citizens  at  his  palace  in  the  Bridewell,  and  stated 
the  injuries  which  he  had  received  from  the  emperor,  the 
reasons  for  his  alliance  with  France,  the  causes  of  uneasi- 
ness with  his  marriage,  his  conscientious  anxiety  to  do  what 
was  right,  and  his  recourse  therefore  to  the  impartial 
judgment  of  the  holy  see.  He  then  warned  all  men  to 
beware  how  they  oast  aspersions  upon  him,  or  arraigned 
his  conduct,  declaring  that  the  proudest  of  them  should 
answer  witii  their  heads  the  presumption  of  their  tongues. 
He  followed  up  this  menacing  language  by  ordering  a 
strict  search  for  all  concealed  arms,  and  forbad  all 
foreigners,  except  ten  of  each  nation,  to  remain  in  London. 

Having  tiius  shown  that  he  was  apprehensive  of  an 
insurrection  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  queen,  and 
taken  steps  to  prevent  it,  Henry  next  endeavoured  to  obtain 


from  Campeggio  the  publication  of  the  decretal  bull,  at 
at  least  that  it  should  be  shown  to  the  privy  council,  but 
the  legate  remained  firm  to  his  instructions.  The  king's 
agents  at  the  same  time  plied  Clement  with  persuasives  to 
the  same  end,  but  with  the  same  result.  So  far  from  giv-ing 
way,  the  agents  informed  Henry  that  the  emperor  bad 
given  back  to  the  pope  Civita  Vecchia  ai^  all  the  for- 
tresses which  he  had  taken  from  the  holy  see,  and  that  it 
was  to  be  feared  that  there  was  a  secret  onderstanding  be- 
twixt the  pope  and  Charles.  At  this  news  Henry  des- 
patched Sir  Francis  Bryan,  master  of  the  henchmen,  and 
Peter  Yannes,  his  secretary  of  the  Latin  tongue,  to  Francis 
I.,  upbraiding  him  with  his  neglect  in  permitting  this  to  go 
on ;  and  they  then  went  on  to  Italy,  and  called  on  the  pope 
to  cite  all  Christian  princes  to  meet  in  Avignon  and  eetUe 
their  differences.  In  the  meantime,  these  agents  were  to 
consult  the  most  celebrated  canonists  at  Rome,  on  the  follow- 
ing extraordinaiy  points :  "  1.  Whether,  if  a  wife  were  to 
make  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  enter  a  convent,  Utte  p<^  oonld 
not,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  authorise  the  hnaband 
to  marry  again.  2.  Whether,  if  the  husband  were  to  enter 
into  a  religious  order,  that  he  might  induce  the  wife  to  do 
the  same,  he  might  not  afterwards  be  released  from  his 
vow,  and  have  liberty  to  marry.  8.  Whether,  for  reasons 
of  state,  the  pope  could  not  licence  a  prince  to  haTe,  like  the 
anci^t  patriarchs,  two  wives,  of  whom  one  only  dionld  be 
publicly  acknowledged,  and  eiyoy  the  honours  of  royalty." 

Henry  was  now  goaded,  by  the  difficulties  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  to  such  a  pitch  of  desperaUon,  that  he  was 
ready  to  turn  monk,  turn  bigamist,  and  set  up  for  an 
ancient  patriarch,  and  at  the  same  time  prepared  to  play 
all  sorts  of  unpatriarch-like  tricks,  to  get  rid  of  Catherine, 
and  like  another  Proteus  slip  through  her  hands,  and  out- 
wit her  of  the  sovereignty.  But,  to  his  utter  amasemeiil, 
Catherine  now  showed  him  that  she  held  him  by  a  band  ten 
times  stronger  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of.  His  great 
object  was  to  prove  that  the  dispmisation  of  Julius  XL  was 
not  valid,  and  was  by  no  means  proved  to  be  authentic. 
Catherine  now  produced  a  copy  of  a  breve  of  diq^eneatiaa 
which  had  been  sent  to  her  from  Spain.  It  was  granted  l^- 
the  same  pope,  dated  on  the  same  day,  but  warded  in  sodi 
a  manner  as  quashed  all  the  objections  made  to  tiie  boB. 
The  king  and  his  party  were  thunderstrock.  lliere  was 
not  an  argument  left  them.  But,  at  this  awkward  eriaia,  a 
sudden  hope  sprung  up. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1529,  the  intelHgenoe  arrived 
that  Clement  was  dying,  and  by  that  time  was  probably 
dead.  Now  was  the  time  to  place  Wolsey  in  the  p^al 
chair,  and  thus  end  all  difficulties.  Francis  promised 
cordially  to  aid  in  the  attempt,  but,  to  their  dismay. 
Clement  rerived,  and  dashed  to  the  ground  all  their  hopes. 
Made  desperate  by  these  chances,  Henry  now  gave  the 
invalid  pope  no  rest  from  his  solicitations.  His  agents 
forced  themselves  into  his  very  sick  chamber,  and  demanded 
that  the  fatal  breve  in  Spain  should  be  revoked,  or  diat 
Charles  should  be  compelled  to  exhibit  the  original  within 
a  certain  time.  Weak  as  the  pope's  body  was,  his  mind, 
however,  remained  firm.  He  declared  that  he  ooold 
not  depart  from  the  course  already  prescribed,  that 
Catherine  had  even  entered  a  protest  in  his  court  against 
the  persons  of  her  judges,  and  he  recommended  Hairy,  as 
the  best  advice  he  could  give  him,  to  lose  no  time  bat  to 
try  and  determine  the  matter  in  his  own  realm. 
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£vier7  ckenmstmoe,  indeed,  oononrred  to  reoommend 
the  neoessit J  of  this  ooune.  As  the  diffieaMes  and  delays 
uKsreaBed— «nd  Oamfw^o  had  been  seyen  laontfai  in  Eng- 
land—the  passion  of  Henry  increased  with  them.  After 
•ome  time  he  had  recalled  Anne  Boleyn  to  court,  and  it 
was  now  nunonred,  that  if  tiiey  were  not  privately  married, 
^ey  were  Kving  as  if  they  were.  Anne  had  a  separate 
establishment,  and  the  king  seemed  to  gmdge  no  eztraya- 
-  gance  of  expenditare  on  her  account.  Whilst  the  princess 
Mary  had  only '  two  payments  of  £20  each  entered  in 
ttie  accounts  of  the  privy  purse  betwixt  November, 
IS29,  and  December,  1532,  aAd  queen  Catherine  none, 
there  were  more  than  forty  entries  for  the  "  ladye  Anne." 
There  was  £100,  then  £110  at  Ohristmas,  '*for  to  disport 
her  with.**  He  ptdd  her  bills,  one  of  which  amounted  to 
£217,  and  made  her  presents  of  jewels,  robes,  furs,  silks, 
cloth  of  gold,  a  nigbt-gown,  and  "linen  shirts.** 

It  was  getdng  high  time  {3iat  a  de<»sion  should  be  arrived 
at,  and  in  the  midst  of  l^s  pressure,  Henry  was  enraged 
to  learn  that  there  were' secret  meetings  betwixt  &e  courts 
of  Paris  and  Hadrid,  and  ;^t  Henry*is  good  brother  and 
perpetual  ally,  Francis,  was  on  i^e  point  of  nn^ng  peaoe 
with  the  emperor.  Whilst  Henry's  wrath  fell  on  Francis, 
that  of  Anne  fell  ta  Woisey,  whom  she  accused  of  being  at 
the  bottom  of  all  y»e  delays,  and  no  friend  to  either  tlie 
king  or  her.  It  was  Bd'ddenly  resolved  to  recall  Gardiner 
from  Rome,  and  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  divorce  at 
Lome. 

The  court  which  was  to  fry  the  oaiose  met  in  tiie  pariia- 
ment  chamber  in  the  Black&iars,  and  summoned  ^e  king 
and  queen  to  appear  before  it  on  the  18th  of  June.  Henry 
appeared  by  proxy;  Catherine  obeyed  the  summons  in 
person,  but  only  to  protest  against  the  judges  as  the 
subjects  of  S^ry,  h^  accuser,  and  to  appeal  to  the  pope. 
This  appeal  was  overruled,  and  the  oouit  adjourned  to  the 
2l6t  of  Juae.  ,  On  this  day  both  Henry  uid  Catherine 
appeared,  tbe  king  sitting  in  state  on  the  right  hand  of  tte 
cardinal  andl^ate,  and  Catherine  sat  On  their  left,  attended 
by  four  ^ielidly  bbhops.  On  their  names  being  called,  I 
"Emay  ansinexed  *'&ere!*''  but  Catherine  was  unable  to 
reply.  On  being  again  oited,  however,  sbe  rose  and 
repeatedt  Iter*  potest  on  three  grounds.  First;  as  bein^  a 
Strang^;  'seoontify,  beeaibe  the  jti^<e6'were^sii2^ects,'aad 
held  benefices;  Ae  gtflTi^ikar  aS^r^ar;^  /  iU  iMfer^eeaitse 
from  such  a  count  she  e&oM^ot  ^xpeao^  iii^icrtlkklity.  Hiis 
protest  being  held  inadmiasHale,  she'  TOsa  a^iin,  crossed 
herself,  and,  leaning  on  her  maids,  approached  l^e  king, 
threw  herselT  at  hii^^^eet,  ahd;  according' to  Cavendish, 
the  secretary  of  Wblsey,  addressed  him  thus : — "Sir,  T 
beseech  yoii,  for  all  the  loves  thaf  hath  been  between  us, 
and  for  the  love  of  &ocf,'fet  me  hav6  justice  and  right. 
Take  of  me  some  |nty  liiidcompafesioii,' for  I  am  a  poor 
wonaan  and  a  stranger,  bom  out' of*  your  dominions.  I 
havo  here  no  assured  fHend,  mtf6Hless  Impartial  counsel, 
and  I  flee  to  you  as  the  head  of  jusdce  within  this  realm. 
Alas  I  sir,  wherein  have  I  offend^  you  f  I  take  GK>d  and 
all  the  world  to  vntness  'that  I  have  be<fn  to  you  a  true, 
humble,  and  obecGent  wife,  ever  conformable  to  your  will 
and  pleasure.  Never  have  I  said  or  done  anything  con- 
trary thereto,  being  always  well  pleased  and  contented 
with  all  things  wherein  you  had  delight  or  daHianoe, 
whether  it  were  in  little  or  much;  neither  did  I  ever 
grudge  in  word  or  countenance,  or  show  a  visage  or  spaik 


of  discontent.  I  loved  all  those  whom  you  loved  only  for 
your  sake,  whetiier  I  had  cause  or  no,  whether  they  were 
my  friends  or  mine  enomies.  This  twenty  years  have  I 
been  your  true  wife,  and  by  me  you  have  had  divers  chil- 
dren, although  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  them  out  of  the 
world,  which  has  been  no  fiiult  of  mine.  I  put  it  to  your 
conscience  whether  I  oame  not  to  you  a  maid.  If  you 
have  since  found  any  dishonour  in  my  conduct,  then  am  I 
content  to  depart,  albeit  to  my  great  shame  and  disparage- 
ment ;  but  if  none  there  be,  then  I  beseech  you  thus  lowlily 
to  let  me  remain  in  my  proper  state.  The  king,  your 
father,  was  accounted  in  his  day  as  a  second  Solomon  for 
wisdom ;  and  my  father,  Ferdinand,  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  wisest  kings  that  had  ever  reigned  in  Spain :  both,  in- 
deed, were  excelkmt  princes,  full  of  wisdom  and  royal 
behaviour.  Also,  aa  me-seemeth^  they  had  in  their  driys 
as  learned  and  judicious  couosellora  as  are  at  present  in 
this  realm,  who  tben  thought  otc  marriage  good  and  law- 
ful; therefore,  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  to  hear  what  new 
inventions  are  brought  np  against  me,  who  never  meant 
aught  bat  honestly.  Ye  oaoae  me  to  stand  to  the  jadgmecit 
of  this  new  oourt,  wherdn  ye  do  m©  much  wrong  if  yo 
intend  any  kind  of  crualty ;  for  ye  may  coademn  me  for 
hxk  of  sufficient  answer,  sinoe  your  aubj^ots  caunot  bo 
impartial  counsellors  for  me.  as  they  dare  »ofc,  for  fear  of 
you,  disobey  jont  will.  ITaerefare,  mott  humbly  d(»  I 
req[uire  you,  in  the  way  of  chiirltj,  and  for  the  love  of  God, 
who  is  the  judge  of  alls  to  spare  m«  the  ientence  of  this 
new  court  until  I  be  advertiBed  what  way  my  frienda  in 
Spain  may  advise  me  to  take ;  and  if  ye  will  not  extend  to 
me  this  £aT0w,  your  pleasure  be  fulfilled,  and  to  God  do  1 
commit  my  cause." 

The  queen  having  uttered  this  admirable  speech,  a^  qojj- 
founding  bj  ite  home  troths  and  plain  common  Benase,  as  it 
was  affecting  by  its  g^uine  pathos,  rose  up  in  tears,  and 
instead  of  retumiog  to  her  seat,  as  was  expected,  made  a 
low  obeisiiDce  to  tho  king,  and  walked  hastily  out  of  tbe 
«6iot.  "Madam,"  aaid  Gnffitbs,  her  reoeivar-geneml,  un 
whose  arm  she  kaat»  '*yoa  are  called  back."  For  the 
ciier  cried  aloud  with  tliis  summons,  '*  Catherine,  quceti 
of  Ifeagland,  come  baek  again  into  conrt/'  But  the  qLj^on 
said  to  Gri^lJia,  *  I  kea^  k  w»ell  enou^,  but  on^ — on,  go 
you  en  7  for  thia  is  uj  eoort  in  which  I  ean  have  justice. 
FMceed,  therefore  :  '*  adding,  "  1  ufiv^r  before  dijjputcd 
tiie  win  of  my  hush  no  d,  and  I  shaQ  take  1^§  firet  oppur- 
turitty  to  ask  pardon  for  my  difiobedbaee,*' 

Beary  stew  tito  deep  impression  which  the  speech  of 
Oatherine  had  made  on  the  court,  and  rose  to  counteract 
it.  He  affected  to  lament  **  that  his  conscience  should  urge 
iiim  to  seek  divorce  from  such  a  queen,  who  had  ever  been 
a  devoted  wife,  fdll  of  gentleness  and  virtue,"  And  this 
the  kiiig  unblushingly  said  in  the  presence  of  numbers  of 
his  council,  to  whom  a  short  time  before  he  had  accused  the 
queen  of  a  design  against  his  life,  and  had  been  advised  bj 
them,  in  consequence,  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  her,  and 
especially  to  take  the  princess  Mary  out  of  her  power.  He 
then  went  over  all  the  old  story  of  his  conscience,  and  his 
scruples,  and  the  opinion  of  archbishop  Warham,  and  the 
French  bishop  of  Tarbes,  and  that,  in  consequence,  alicence 
of  inquiry  had  been  signed  by  all  the  bishops.  On  hearing 
this,  Fisher,  bishop  of  Bochester,  who  was  one  of  the  bishops 
who  had  attended  the  queen,  cried  out  that  he  had  never 
signed  it.     "  But,"  said  Henry,  briskly,  **  here  ia  your  hand 
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and  seal."  Fisher  pronounced  it  a  forgery.  Warham 
admitted  that  it  was  not  Fisher^s  signature,  but  that  he 
authorised  it  to  be  signed  for  him.  Fisher  denied  it  posi- 
tiYeljp  saying  if  he  wished  it  to  be  done,  he  could  have  done 
it  himself.  At  this  the  court  rose,  but  the  doom  of  the 
honest  bishop  was  sealed.  He  had  been  the  king*9  tutor, 
and  was  supposed  to  stand  high  in  his  fayour,  but  from  this 
hour  he  was  a  marked  man,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
truth  on  the  scaffold. 

On  the  25th  of  June  Catherine  was  summoned  before  the 
court  again,  but  she  refused  to  appear,  sending  in,  however, 
and  causing  to  be  read,  her  appeal  to  the  pope.  On  this 
jshe  was  declared  contumacious ;  and  the  king's  counsellors 


no  progress  being  made,  Henry  summoned  the  court,  and 
demanded  judgment  in  imperious  terms.  But  Ommpeggio 
replied  with  unmoyed  dignity : — **  I  haye  not  come  so  far  to 
please  any  man  for  fear,  meed,  or  favour,  be  he  king  or  any 
other  potentate.  I  am  an  old  man,  sick,  decayed,  looking 
daily  for  death ;  what  should  it  then  avail  me  to  put  my  soul 
in  the  danger  of  GK>d*s  displeasure,  to  my  utter  damnation, 
for  the  favour  of  any  prince  or  high  estate  in  this  world  ? 
Forasmuch,  then,  that  I  perceive  that  the  tmtii  in  this 
case  is  very  difficult  to  be  known ;  that  the  defendant  will 
make  no  answer  thereunto,  but  hath  appealed  firom  our 
judgment;  therefore,  to  ftfoid  all  injnstioe  and  obeeoie 
doubts,  I  intend  to  proceed  no  further  in  thie  matter  ontil 
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asserted  that  the  following  points  had  been  dearly  proved : — 
that  her  marriage  with  prince  Arthur  had  been  con- 
summated, and,  therefore,  that  with  Henry  was  unlaw- 
ful ;  that  the  dispensation  of  Julius  II.  had  been  obtained 
under  false  pretences  and  a  concealment  of  facts ;  and 
that  the  papal  breve  which  had  been  sent  from  Spain 
was  a  manifest  forgery.  They,  therefore,  called  on 
the  judges  to  pronounce  for  the  divorce.  But  even 
had  all  this  been  proved,  which  it  had  not,  Cam- 
peggio  was  not  intending  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  peace  which  had  been  rumoured  betwixt  the  pope  and 
the  emperor  had  been  signed  on  the  ji9th  of  June,  and 
Clement  was  now  much  at  his  ease.    On  the  23rd  of  July, 


I  have  the  opinion  of  the  pope  and  such  others  of  his 
council  as  have  more  experience  and  learning.  I,  for  this 
purpose,  adjourn  this  court  till  the  commencement  of-  the 
next  term,  in  the  beginning  of  October.*' 

On  hearing  this  astounding  announcement,  the  firiends 
of  the  king — who  was  himself  a  hearer  and  witness  of  the 
whole  proceeding,  in  an  adjoining  apartment-^were  etruek 
dumb,  all  except  Brandon,  the  impetuous  duke  of  Soffolk, 
who,  in  his  impatience,  struck  his  fist  on  the  table,  and 
exclaimed,  *'Now  is  the  old  proverb  verified :  'Never  did 
cardinal  bring  good  to  England.'  *'  Wolsey,  who  felt  the 
accusation  as  particularly  aimed  at  him,  could  not  restrain 
himself;  but,  rising,  replied,  with  mingled  warmth  and 
Digitizec: 
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dignity,  "  Sir,  of  all  men  in  this  realm,  ye  have  the  least 
cause  to  dippraise  or  be  offended  with  cardinals ;  for,  but 
for  me,  simple  cardinal  as  I  am,  you  Mt  this  moment  would 
have  had  no  head  upon  your  shoulders,  and  no  tongue 
therein  to  make  00  rude  a  report  against  us,  who  intend 
you  no  manner  of  displeasure.  Enow  you  then,  proud 
lord,  that  I,  and  my  brother  here,  will  give  place  neither  to 
you  nor  to  any  other  in  honourable  intentions  to  the  king, 
and  a  desire  to  accomplish  Lis  lawful  wishes.  But  bethink 
ye,  my  lord,  were  ye  the  king's  commissioner  in  a  foreign 
country,  having  a  weighty  matter  to  treat  upon,  would  ye 
not  advertise  his  majesty,  or  ever  ye  went  through  the 
same  P  Doubtless  that  ye  would  right  carefully ;  and, 
therefore,  I  advise  you  to  banish  all  hasty  malice,  and  con- 
sider that  we  be  ^ere  nothing  but  commissioners  for  a 
time,  and  dare  not  proceed  to  judgment  without  the  know- 
ledge of  our  supreme  head.  It  is  for  this  canse  that  we 
do  no  more  or  less  than  our  commission  alloweth.  There- 
fore, my  lord,  take  my  counsel;  hold  your  peace,  pacify 
yourself,  and  frame  your  words  like  a  man  of  honour  and 
wisdom.  Ye  know  beet  what  friendship  ye  have  received 
at  my  hands,  and  which  I  never  before  this  time  revealed 
to  any  one  alive,  either  to  my  own  glory  or  to  your  dis- 
honour." 

It  would  be  difficolt  to  oonoore  the  state  of  afptatibn 
into  which  the  court  of  Henry  WM  now  thrown.  Instead 
of  receiving  a  decision,  to  be  put  off  till  October ;  and  that 
was  not  the  worst,  for  in  m  few  days  the  news  arrived  that 
the  conmiission  of  the  cavdinals  had  been  revoked  by  the 
pope  on  the  15th  of  July,  or  eight  days  previous  to  this 
adjournment,  and  that  the  papal  court  had  entertained  the 
appeal  of  queen  Gatherine,  and  recalled  Oampeggio.  Thus, 
not  even  in  October,  or  at  any  time  in  England,  was  there 
a  shadow  of  a  obanee  of  a  decision,  and  had  such  taken 
place  at  this  time  it  would  have  been-  null,  the  commission 
having  previously  expired.  Still  worse,  whilst  Henry  wae 
in  the  highest  state  of  irritation,  there  arrived  an  instru- 
ment from  Borne,  forbidding  him  to  pursue  his  cause  by 
the  legates^  but  citing  him  to  appear  by  attorney  in  the 
papal  court,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  thousand  ducats. 

AH  these  circumstances  fell  with  accumulating  force  on 
Wolsey.  Anne  Boleyn,  in  her  chagrin,  accused  him  as  the 
cauHe  of  alL  The  king  listened  to  these  charges  in  the 
worst  of  moods ;  and  called  on  Wolsey  to  try  some  meana 
by  which  lie  could  clear  himself  of  such  damaging  sua* 
picions,  and  open,  some  new  way  to  the  aocomplishment 
of  the  desired  -object.  Several  schemes  appear  to  have 
been  attempted.  In  the  first  place,  Wolsey  prevailed  on 
Oampeggio  to  accompany  him  in  an  interview  with  the 
que«*n,  with  the  purpose  of  seeking  to  bend  her  mind  to  con- 
cession. This  was  the  result  of  a  fiery  scene  with  Henry. 
Ho  had  sentfi>r  Wolsey,  and  had  poured  out  his  sturm  of 
fury  upon  him  for  a  good  hour«  On  returning  to  his 
barge,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  mm  wmting  in  it  for 
him,  observed  IbaM  it  was  warm  wcother.  '*  Yea,  my  lord,'* 
said  Wolsey,  '*  and  if  you- had  been  where  I  ham  been,  you 
would  say  it  wae  hoL*'  Thatnight,  two  houm  after  he  had 
retired  to  bed,  if  not  to  vm^  he  was  called  up  again  by  the 
father  of  Anne  Beleyn,  now  earl  of  Wiltshire,  by  oummami 
of  the  king,  to  hasten  his  going  to  Bridewell  palaot- ,  that  he 
might  be  ready  to  accompany  Oampeggio  at  a  more  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  such  was  the  impatience  of  the  king,  lady 
Anne,  and  her  friends.    Wolsey  is  said  again  so  ^  to  have 


forgotten  prudence  as  to  rate  the  earl  soundly  for  his  eager- 
ness in  pushing  on  this  matter ;  so  soundly  that  the  old  man 
sate  on  the  bedside  and  wept  bitterly  all  the  time  the 
cardinal  was  dressing.  All  parties  seem  to  have  been 
worked  up  at  this  period  into  a  stato  in  which  their  patience 
and  their  discretion  had  forsaken  them. 

Early  in  the  morning  Wolsey  and  Oampeggio  waitod  on 
the  queen,  and  requested  an  interview.  She  was  at  work 
in  the  midst  of  her  maids,  but  she  arose  just  as  she  was, 
and  came  to  them  in  the  presence-chamber,  with  a  skein  of 
silk  round  her  neck.  "  You  see,"  said  the  queen,  showing 
the  silk,  **  my  employment.  In  this  way  I  pass  my  time 
with  my  maids,  who  are  indeed  none  of  the  ablest  coun- 
sellors. But  I  have  no  other  in  England,  and  Spain,  where 
there  are  those  on  whom  I  could  roly,  is,  God  knoweth,  far 
off.'*  They  begged  to  see  her  majesty  in  private,  but  Cathe- 
rine, at  first,  said  there  could  be  nothing  affecting  her  that 
thepeople  about  her  might  not  hear.  Wolsey  then  addrea^ed 
her  in  Latin,  but  she  desired  him  to  speak  English.  Then 
Wolsey  communicated  the  king's  message,  which  was  to 
offer  her  everything  which  she  could  name  of  riches  and 
honours,  and  the  succession  of  Mary  next  after  the  male 
issue  of  the  next  marriage,  if  she  would  consent  to  a  divorce. 
Upon  this  the  queen  again  repeated  that  her  position  was 
that  of  a  stranger,  destitute  of  the  support  and  counsel  of 
friends ;  and  begging  the  cardinals  would  be  good  unto  her, 
and  advise  her  for  the  best,  she  led  the  way  to  her  private 
room.  The  result  of  this  interview  was  never  known,  but 
it  was  clear  from  the  future,  that  it  did  not  move  Catherine 
from  her  determination  to  stand  on  her  rights. 

This  attempt  having  failed,  another  was  tried.  The  king 
set  out  on  a  procession,  taking  Catherine  with  him,  and 
treating  her  with  all  the  honours  due  to  the  queen  of 
England.  They  went  first  to  Moere,  the  royal  residence  in 
Hertfordshire,  where  they  remained  a  month,  and  thai  went 
on  to  Grafton,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Wydvilles.  The  plan  of  this  journey  appears  to  have  been, 
for  Henry,  by  affected  kindness  and  respect,  to  endeavour  to 
soften  Catherine,  and  move  her  to  consent  to  the  separa- 
tion. But  the  experiment  decidedly  failed,  for  we  find  that 
at  Grafton  the  lady  Anne  was  there  as  wdl  as  fhe  queen; 
that  the  king  had  used  all  his  persuasion  to  induce  the 
queen  to  beoome  a  nun,  but  that  he  found  it  lost  time, 
and  again  neglected  her,  spending  all  his  time  with  Anne 
Boleyn.  Catherine  contrived,  though  stnutly  watched,  to 
correspond  with  Bome  and  Spain,  suoh  ezpadiema  for  her 
transmission  of  letters  being  used  as  presents  of  poultry,  in 
which  letters  passed  inclosed  in  (irangesor  the  like. 

All  this  time  Ajane  Boleyn,  her  fathen,  and  the  other  enemies 
of  Wolsey,  were  working  hard  for  his  ruin.  Everything  was 
brought  forward  against  him  that  could  be  thought  of.    He 
was  declared  to  be  a  setded  enemy  of  Anne's^  and»  then- 
fbre,  thniwing  evoy  pessifole  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
divorce.    They  declared  that  he  had  long  been  in  treason- 
able correspondence  with  Fitmbs^  and  that  he  had  been 
bribed  by  Louise,  the  regent,  to  order  the  duln  of  SuffoJi^ 
to  retreat  from  Montdidier,  when  he  might  hame  mhrmacmi 
and  taken  Parts*      Probably,  sines  the  cardinal  bad  so 
sharply  snuhbed  Suflblk  in  the  court  s^  the  trial,  he  might 
be  ready  to  assert  this.    All  this  Henry  drank  in   with 
obvious  avidity.     The  cardinal  was  no  longer  called  to 
ctiurt,  and  was  nerer  consulted  oa  special  affciira  except  by 
mossengers.    His  letters  were  intercepted  and  read»  to  fiad 
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cause  of  accusation  against  him.  The  courtiers,  and  espe- 
cially the  great  families  immediately  connected  ^ith  the 
Toleyns,  as  Norfolk  and  others,  were  all  eager  for  a  share 
of  the  cardinal's  enormoos  wealth.  So  open  was  this 
become,  that  they  talked  of  it  freely  at  table,  and,  more- 
over, added  that  the  cardinal  once  gone,  they  could  relieve 
the  church  of  its  hage  estates  too. 

Wolsey  was  perfectly  aware  of  all  this;  and  his  sole 
hope  was  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  king,  on  whom 
he  trusted  to  exercise  some  of  his  old  influence.  Sach  an 
interview  came,  bat  it  brought  little  comfort.  Oanipeggio 
was  about  to  take  leave,  and  return  to  Borne :  Wolsey  was 
allowed  to  accompany  him  to  court,  and  the  two  legates 
proceeded  to  GbiJton,  where  the  king  was.  The  Italian 
legate  was  received  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  rank, 
and  was  even  presented  with  some  parting  gifts,  as 
eostomary  on  such  occasions ;  but  Wolsey's  reception  was 
cold ;  and  he  found  that  though  Oampeggio  had  an  apart- 
ment prepared  for  him,  there  was  none  for  himself>  and  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  for  the  night  to  Towcester.  At 
first  he  had  hoped  that  things  were  not  so  bad;  for 
when  the  cardinals  were  admitted  to  kiss  the  king's  hand, 
and  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  Wolsey,  expecting  to  see  the 
king  frown  on  him,  they  were  greatly  confounded  and 
astonished  to  see  Henry  raise  him  up  with  both  hands,  and 
taking  him  aside,  converse  with  him  for  a  considerable 
time  with  his  old  ftuniliarity.  The  cardinals  dined  with 
the  ministers ;  Henry,  with  the  lady  Anne,  in  her  chamber. 
After  dinner  be  sent  for  him  again,  led  him  by  the  hand 
into  his  closet,  kept  him  in  private  conference  till  it 
was  dark,  and  gave  him  his  command  to  return  on  the 
following  morning. 

This  wavering  of  Henry,  this  return,  as  it  were,  of  the 
old  feeling  of  regard  for  the  cardinal,  which  continued  to 
the  last,  warrants  the  belief  that,  if  the  party  agiunst  him 
at  court  bad  not  been  of  so  peculiar  a  kind,— if  the  wit, 
tbo  influence,  and  the  witchcraft  of  woman  had  not  been 
set  with  a  deadly  power  against  him,  he  might  still  have 
triumphed  over  all  his  enemies,  and  remained  the  all- 
powerful  minister,  perhaps,  till  his  death.  But,  as  he  saidi 
*' there  was  a  night-erow  that  possessed  the  royal  ear 
against  him,  and  misrepresented  all  his  actions."  No  one 
saw  so  dearly  as  Anne  the  lurking  regard  in  the 
bosom  of  the  king,  the  strength  of  the  old  habit  of 
consulting  vrith  him,  and  depending  on  his  judgment.  This 
was  perceived  by  Bu  Bellu,  the  French  ambassador,  who 
attributes  the  fall  of  Wolsey  entirely  to  Anne  Boleyn.  He 
greatly  commiserated  his  fate,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
says,  "  The  worst  of  the  evil  is,  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Boulen  has  made  her  Mend  promise  that  he  will  never 
hear  him  speak,  for  she  well  thinks  that  he  cannot  help 
having  pity  upon  him,*'  Shakespeare  makes  Wolsey  him- 
self assert  this  as  the  one  insuperable  fatality  of  his 
case  : —  '    ^ 

Thar*  was  tta  wdi^t  thit  pnll'd  me  down,  0  Cromwell ! 

The  kloff  haa  gone  boTond  me^—aU  mj  ivories 

In  that  one  woman  I  hare  loit  for  OTer  I 

No  tnn  ahall  erer  naher  forth  mj  hononrs. 

Or  gild  the  MMe  troopa  that  waited 

Uponmy 


Accordingly,  thou^  all  the  court  was  thrown  into  conster- 
nation by  the  kind  manner  in  which  the  king  had  received 
the  cardinal,  and  were  tremblmg  for  their  own  safety, 
before  morning  the  night-avw  had  again  succeeded  in 


embittering  Henry's  mind  agninst  his  old  minister,  and 
extracted  from  him  a  promise  that  he  would  never  speak 
to  him  more.  In  that  lay  the  victory,  and  she  knew  it.  If 
the  cardinal  was  kept  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  his  destiny 
was  sealed  by  the  deadly  enmity  and  art  of  the  new  and 
all-powerful  favourite.  When,  therefore,  Wolsey  returned 
in  the  morning,  the  king  was  already  on  horseback,  and, 
instead  of  seeing;  him,  he  sent  him  a  message  to  attend  the 
council,  and  then  depart  with  Oampeggio,  and  so  he  rode 
away.  Cavendish,  Wolsey's  faithful  secretary,  says,  "This 
sudden  departure  of  the  king  was  the  especial  labour  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Boleyn,  who  rode  with  him  purposely  to  draw  him 
away,  because  he  should  not  return  till  after  the  departure 
of  the  cardinals.  The  king  rode  that  morning  to  view  a 
piece  of  ground  to  make  a  park  of  (afterwards  called  Hare- 
well  Park),  where  Mbtress  Anne  had  provided  him  a  place 
to  dine  in,  fearing  his  return  before  my  lord  cardinal's 
departure. 

Oampeggio  took  his  leave  of  England  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Michaelmas  term ;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to 
depart  without  a  gross  insult.  At  Dover  the  officers  of  the 
customs  broke  into  his  apartment,  and  charged  him  with 
endeavouring  to  carry  off  Wolsey's  treasure.  The  stem 
old  legate,  who  had  repeatedly  refused  Henry's  bribes,  by 
which  he  might  have  enriched  himself  to  any  extent,  was 
not  likely  to  engage  in  any  such  transaction ;  of  which  the 
contents,  on  being  turned  out,  displayed  the  most  surpris- 
ing proofs,  for  there  was  such  an  assemblage  of  old  shoes, 
old  clothes,  roasted  eggs,  and  dry  crusts,  as  were  only 
the  fitting  possessions  of  a  most  rigorous  and  abstinent 
ascetic.  The  real  quest  was  after  the  legate's  papers,  the 
all-sufficient  decretal  bull,  any  letters  of  Wolsey  to  the 
pope,  and,  still  more  anxiously  sought  after,  a  set  of 
Henry's  love-letters  to  Anne  Boleyn,  which,  by  some 
means,  had  got  into  the  legate's  hands.  The  search  was 
fruitless.  The  wily  Italian  had  probably  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  pope  to  the  letter,  and  burnt  the  bull,  and  sent 
forward  before  him  the  especial  prize  of  the  love-letters, 
which  arrived  safe,  and  are  still  shown  in  the  library  of  the 
Vatican. 

Wolsey  did  not  escape  so  well  as  the  indignant  Oam- 
peggio. On  the  0th,  the  same  month  as  he  opened  the 
court  of  chancery,  he  perceived  that  there  was  a  deadly 
coldness  as  of  Ohristmas  frost  around  him.  No  one  did 
him  honour — the  sun  of  royal  favour  had  set  to  him  for 
ever.  On  the  same  day  Hales,  the  attorney-general,  filed 
two  bills  against  him  in  the  King's  Bench,  charging  him 
with  having  incurred  the  penalty  of  prssmunire  by  acting 
in  the  Idngdom  as  the  pope's  legate.  This  was  a  most 
barefaced  accusation,  for  he  had  accepted  the  legativo 
authority  by  Henry's  express  permission ;  had  exercised  it 
for  many  years  with  his  full  knowledge  and  approbation, 
and  in  the  affaurs  of  the  divorce,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
the  king.  But  Henry  VIII.  had  no  law  but  his  own  will, 
and  never  could  want  reasons  for  punishing  those  who  had 
offended  him.  Wolsey  now  saw  that  his  doom  was  fixed,^ 
and  his  spirit  sank  prostrate  and  irrevocably.  There  have 
been  men  who  had  lived  so  proudly,  who  would  have  died 
as  proudly;  who  would  have  stood  upon  their  rights, 
their  ecclesiastical  office  and  rank,  and  would  have  dared 
the  ruthless  monarch  to  do  his  worst.  That  would  have 
I  been  a  superb  spectacle,  in  which  the  victim  would  have 
I  been  pulled  down,  but  sunk,  resistant  to  the  last,  like  a 
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hero,  and  perished  with  grandeur.    Bat  Wolaey's  grandeur 
was  of  a  different  kind — it  was  the  grandeur  of  woe. 

The  fall  of  Wolsey  is  one  of  the  most  cooipleie  and  per- 
fect things  in  the  history  of  man.  The  hold  which  he  had 
so  long  on  that  fierce  and  lion-like  king — that  passionate 
and  capiicioiis  king — is  amazing ;  but  at  once  it  gives  way, 
and  down  he  goes  for  ever.  But  great  as  he  was  in  his 
prosperity,  so  he  is  great  in  his  ruin.  There  are  those  who 
accuse  him  of  servility  and  meanness,  but  they  do  not  well 
comprehend  human  nature.  Wolsey  knew  himself,  his 
master,  and  the  world.  Wolsey  knew  himself.  He  knew 
his  own  proud  ambition,  and  he  knew  that  his  story  must 
stand  for  ever  a  brilliant  point  in  the  annals  of  his 
country ;  but  to  give  it  an  effect  that  would  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins,  and  make  him,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  daring 
adventurer  and  a  despot  of  no  mean  degree,  an  object  of 
lasting  commiseration,  it  was  necessary  to  fall  with  dignity 
and  die  with  penitence.  He  knew  bis  master,  that  his 
favour  was  gone,  his  resistance  at  the  pitch,  and  kept  there 
by  a  fair  enemy  whom  there  was  no  thrusting  away.  His 
cupidity  once  kindled,  there  was  nothing  to  expect  but 
destruction,  certain  and  at  hand. 

Nax  then,  farewell  t 
I  hare  tOQched  theMuhest  point  of  all  mjr  greatneM, 
And  from  that  ftill  meritlian  of  my  glory 
I  baate  now  to  my  aetling :  I  shall  foU 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 
Aiid  no  man  see  me  more. 

In  the  contemplation  of  Wolsey  in  his  fallen  condition, 
we  are  so  much  affected  by  his  humility,  his  candour,  and 
his  sorrow,  that  we  forget  his  former  haughtiness  and  his 
crimes.  He  never  accuses  his  sovereign  of  injustice ;  he 
breaks  out  in  no  passion  against  him ;  he  acknowledges 
that  he  was  the  creature  of  his  favour ;  and  that  idl  he  had, 
rank  and  fortune^  were  his,  to  take  away,  as  he  had  given 
them.  His  tears  for  so  great  a  reverse,  for  such  a  stripping 
down  of  fame  and  honour,  are  natural ;  and  his  tears  and 
sorrow  for  his  faithful  servants  open  up  the  noblest  place 
in  his  heart,  and  go  far  to  make  you  love  and  honour  him. 
We  cannot  help  comparing  the  career  of  Thomas  k  Becket 
and  his  own.  Probably  under  the  same  circumstances 
Wolsey  might  have  put  on  the  same  air  of  menace  and 
defiance.  But  here  matters  were  in  a  different  position. 
Henry  VIII.  was  not  *Henry  II.,  nor  was  the  papid  power 
now  of  the  same  terrible  force  in  England.  Bluff  Harry 
was  one  that  could  and  would  have  his  will,  outrageous  and 
bloody  as  it  might  be  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  reformation 
wasidready  shaking  tiie  tiara  to  the  ground  in  this  country. 

Of  Wolsey,  as  he  appeared  at  this  moment,  scathed 
and  stunned  by  the  thunderbolt  of  the  royal  wrath,  we  have 
a  striking  picture.  The  bishop  of  Bayonne,  the  French 
ambassador,  says  in  a  letter : — *'  I  have  been  to  visit  the 
cardinal  in  his  distress,  and  I  have  witnessed  the  most 
striking  change  of  fortune.  He  explained  to  me  his 
hard  case  in  the  worst  rhetoric  that  was  ever  heard.  Both 
his  tongue  and  his  heart  failed  him.  He  recommended  him- 
self to  the  pity  of  the  king  and  madame  (Francis  I.  and  his 
mother)  ^th  sighs  and  tears ;  and  at  last  left  me,  without 
having  said  anything  near  so  moving  as  his  i^pearanoe. 
His  face  is  dwindled  to  one  half  its  natural  size.  In  truth 
his  misery  is  such  that  his  enemies.  Englishmen  as  they 
are,  cannot  help  pitying  him.  Still  they  will  carry  things 
to  extremities.  As  foe  his  legation,  the  seals,  his  autho- 
rity, SM.t  he   thinks  no  more  of  thenu     He  is  willing 


to  gtvo  up  everything,  even  the  shirt  from  his  baok,  sod 
live  in  a  hermitage^  if  the  king  would  bat  desist  from  lus 
displeasure." 

On  the  17th  of  October  Henry  stfit  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  to  demand  the  great  seal  f  and  they  are  said  to 
have  done  that  duty  with,  some  ungSBevous  triumph.    Bat 
Wolsey  delivered  up  his  authority  vrithoot.  oompUiat,  and 
onlyf  aeskt  in  an  offer  surrendering  all  his  personid  estate  to 
his  gracious  master,  on  condition  that  he  migihi  retire  to 
his  diocese  on  his  church  property.    Bui  the  property  of 
Wolsey  had  long  been  riveting  the  greedy  eje  o£  Henry, 
and  next  to  Anne  Boleyn,  that  was,  pxobaUy;  tibe  **  weight 
which  pulled  him  down."    A  message  wee  book  broaght 
him  by  the  same  noblemen,  that  the  king  expected  an  entire 
and  unconditional  submission,  wheffeiq>on  he  granted  totiie 
king  the  yearly  profits  of  his  benefiees,  end  threw  himself  on 
his  mercy.     It  was  then  intimated  thai  hie  majesty  messt 
to  reside  at  York  Plaoe  (Whitehall)  during  tdie  parliament, 
and  that  he  might  retire  to  Eshw,  in  Surrey,  a  house  be* 
longing  to  his  bishoprio  of  Winchester.     The  fallen  cardinal 
prepared  to  obey,  but  before  leaving  his  splendid  abode  of 
York  Plaoe,  he  delivered  a  complete  in^rantory  ef  its  ooa- 
tents  to  the  king's  messenger.    These  contents  are  thna 
described   by  Oavendish,  his  own  seeretary :— ''  In  his 
gallery  were  set  divers  tables,  upon  whidi  were  laid  ditoi 
and  great  stores-  of  rich  stufib  ;  as  wbele  pieces  of  silk  of 
all   colours,   velvets^    satins,   muffii,    taffetas,   gro^rama, 
scarlets,  and  divers  rich  commodities.     Also,  there  were  a 
thousand  pieoes  of  fine  hollands,  a&d  the  hangings  of  tin 
gallery  with  cloth  of  gold  and  dotli  of  mlver,  and  ridi 
doth  of  bodkin  of  divers  colours,  which  were  hanged  in 
expectation  of  the  king's  coming.    Aleo,  on  one  side  of  the 
gallery  were  hanged  the  rich  suits  of  eapes  of  bis  own 
providing;  which  were  made  for  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Ipswich ;  they  were  the  richest  that  ever  I  saw  in  all  my 
life.    Then  had  he  two  chambers  adjiiining  the  gallery,  ihft 
most  commonly  called  the  gilt  ehambefs,  wherein  were  set 
two  broad  and  long  tables,  whereupon  wee  set  such  abon* 
dance  of  plate  of  all  sorts  as  was  almoel  inoredible  to  be 
believed,  a  great  part  being  all  of  clear  gold ;  and  upon 
every  table  and  cupboard  where  the  plate  was  set,  were 
books  importing  every  kind  of  plate,  and  erezy  plsoe,  with 
the  contents  and  weight  thereof.'* 

Hampton  Ooart  palaoe  he  had  given  to  the  king  before, 
and  the  unavailing  sacrifice  which  he  now  made  of  this 
palaoe  and  its  wealth  amounted  to  500,000  orowns,  eqoil 
to  half  a  million  of  our  money. 

Having  delivered  over  hb  lordly  abode,  he  descended, 
and  entered  ids  barge.  He  there  found  the  Thames  oovered 
with  boats  fuU  ef  peofde  of  all  degreeg,  vr ho  were  waitiBg 
to  see  him  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  lor  such  was  the  news 
which  had  flown  from  oonrt  all  over  the  city.  But  they 
were  greatly  disappointed  to  see  hie  barge  turn  its  prow 
up  the  river  instead  of  downwards.  He  ascended  to 
Putney,  where  he  mounted  his  mule,  and  was  sorrowfolly 
riding  up  the  hill  when  there  eame  eponiag  after  him  Sir 
Henry  Norris,  one  of  the  king's  chamberlains,  bringing  him 
a  ring  which  the  king  had  taken  from  hie  own  finger,  and 
accompanied  it  by  a  oomfortable  meaeage.  Sir  Henry  de- 
livered it,  saying.  **  Therefore,  take  patienoe,  for  I  trust  to 
see  you  in  a  bette»  eetate  than  ever«*'  At  this  uoexpectad 
and  extraordinary  oconrrenoe,  the  caardinal,  wholly  overoona 
by  hia  emotions,  dismounted  from  hie  mole,  fell  on  hif 
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kneeo  in  the  road,  and,  paliinic  off  hi"  cap.  ferrently  thanked 
€h>d  for  mok  happj  tidings.  Then  arising,  he  told  Sir  Henry 
that  hie  tuf'SMige  was  worth  half  a  kingdom ;  but  that  he 
had  pearoely  anything  left  hot  the  dothep  on  bis  back,  yet 
he  found  a  snail  i^ld  chain  and  omciftx,  which  he  pre- 
sented CO  him.  He  n^t  lamented  that  he  had  no  token  of 
his  gratitude  to  send  to  hin  Borerei^ni*  but  recollecting  him- 
self, he  said,  '*  Stay,  there  is  my  fool  that  rides  beside  me. 
I  bf'seeoh  thee  take  him  to  court,  and  give  him  to  his 
majesty.  I  assure  you,  for  any  nobleman's  pleasure,  he  is 
worth  a  thousand  pounds.*'  But  the  poor  fool  was  so 
attached  to  his  master,  that  it  required  six  stout  yeomen 
to  force  him  away,  and  carry  him  to  the  king. 

On  the  3rd  of  NoTember,  after  the  long  intermission  of 
seven  years,  a  parliament  was  called  together.  The  main 
objVct  ef  this  unusual  occurrence  was  to  complete  the  ruin 
of  Wolsey,  and  place  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  king  to 
restore  him  to  favour,  a  circumstance  of  which  the  courtiers 
were  in  constant  dread.  The  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  presented  to  the  king  a  string  of  no  less  than  forty- 
four  articles  against  the  fallen  minister,  enumerating  and 
exaggerating  all  his  offences,  and  calling  upon  the  monarch 
to  take  such  order  with  him,  *'  that  he  should  never  have 
any  power,  jurisdiction,  or  authority  hereafter,  to  trouble, 
Tex,  and  impoverish  the  commonwealth  of  this  your  realm, 
as  he  hath  done  heretofore,  to  the  great  hurt  and  damage 
of  almost  every  man,  high  or  low."  This  address  wns 
carried  to  the  Commons  for  their  coneurrenoe ;  but  there 
Thomas  Cromwell,  who  by  the  favour  of  Wolsey  had  risen 
from  the  very  lowest  condition  to  be  his  friend  and  steward, 
and  was  now  advanced  to  the  king's  service  by  the  par- 
ticular recommendation  of  the  cardinal,  attacked  the 
articles  manfully,  and  caused  the  Commons  to  reject  them, 
as  the  members  were  persuaded  that  OsooMtell  was  acting 
by  suggestion  of  the  king  ;  whfah  m  very  imbable,  for  so 
far  from  Henry  showing  Craanfall  any  jjaiikn  for  this 
proceeding,  he  continued  to  promote  hiaacL,  till  he  became  his 
prime  minister,  and  was  created  «acl  of  fiawx. 

The  conduct  of  the  kmg,  i— uwui,  towards  the  fatten 
man  continued  in  other  respeeti  to  Imep  wikn  his  hopes, 
and  fill  his  rivals  with  terror,  iwhe  &lt  that  if  he  were 
returned  to  power  ihere  vras  no  ortie^  for  them.  Wittaej 
found  the  episcopal  hoase  at  Esher  large,  but  almoet  desti- 
tute of  furniture,  or  of  any  means  of  «omfHt«r  oonvenMoe. 
He  found  that  neither  his  Qeeommndortno  aor  his  ftmde 
vould  permit  him  to  rtftam  Jns  rotinuo  of  afeteaiMts,  aad 
on  the  5th  of  November  he  dismissed  iko  jpwoter  part  of 
them,  amid  floods  of  tears  shod  both  by  Idbnelf  and  thom; 
fbr,  with  all  his  pride  and  injartioe  Ottt  of  doors,  he  bad 
been  a  kind  master  at  Iwne,  aad  was  greatly  beloved  by 
bis  servants.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  could  support 
themselves  refused  to  leave  him.  But  when  his  servants 
were  dismissed,  the  solitude  of  Esher  Place  was  no  peace. 
The  struggle  at  court  was  going  violently  on  betwixt  the 
king's  deep  and  lingering  affection  for  the  cardinal  and  the 
resolve  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  relatives  to  make  them- 
•oHes  safe  agaast  him.  This  state  of  things,  t^ierefore, 
produced  a  oonstaat  oecillation  of  fiavoor  and  disfavour, 
l^oams  of  sunshine  and  then  denser  gleom,  which  kept  the 
iuibap|>y  man  in  a  mmderous  alternation  of  sphric.  One 
day,  the  6th  of  November,  the  day  after  he  had  parted  with 
his  servants,  and  was  very  low.  Sir  John  Russell  oame  in 
groAt  secret  from  tiM  king,  at  €»voeiiwieli,  htinging  a 


dorafortable  assurance  that  Henry  was  really  not  offended 
with  him  $  and  a  few  days  afrer  came  judge  Shelli^y,  de- 
manding a  formal  and  perpetual  surrender  of  York  Place, 
which  was  the  property  of  the  see  of  York,  and  the  aliena-  > 
tion  of  it  illegal.  In  vain  he  represented  that  it  was  a  ' 
sacrilegious  act :  he  was  obliged  to  comply.  *'  Thus,*'  says 
Cavendish,  '*  my  lord  continued  at  Esher,  daily  receivir  j; 
messages  from  the  court,  some  good  and  some  bad,  but 
more  ill  than  good." 

The  design  of  Wolsey's  enemies,  we  are  told,  was  to  drive 
him  to  some  rash  act,  by  which  he  should  commit  himself 
irrevocably  with  the  king,  or  to  wear  him  out  by  anxiety ;  and 
in  this  they  nearly  succeeded,  for  at  Christmas  he  fell  so 
dangerously  ill  that  all  about  him  believed  him  to  be  dying. 
This  news  once  more  roused  all  the  slumbering  regard  of 
Henry  for  the  cardinal.  He  instantly  despatched  Dr.  Butts, 
his  own  physician,  to  ascertain  his  real  state;  and  on 
Butts  reporting  that  he  was  dangerously  ill,  and  that  if  he 
did  not  receive  some  comfort  from  his  majesty  he  would  be 
a  dead  man  in  four  days.  "  Otod  forbid,"  exclaimed  the 
king,  '*  that  he  should  die,  for  I  would  not  lose  him  for 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  Qo  immediately  to  him  and  do 
your  best  for  him."  Nothing,  replied  the  physician,  would 
do  him  any  good  if  the  king  did  not  send  him  a  gracious 
message.  On  this  Henry  took  a  ring  from  his  finger, 
charged  with  a  ruby,  on  which  his  own  picture  was  engraved, 
commanding  the  doctor  to  deliver  it  to  him,  and  assure  him 
that  he  was  not  offended  with  him  in  his -heart,  adding  many 
kind  expressions.  At  his  request  Anne  Boleyn  also  took 
her  tablet  of  gold  that  hung  at  her  side  and  delivered  it  to 
the  doctor,  **  with  many  gentle  and  loving  words."  When 
Butt  arrived  with  these  messages,  the  cardinal  rose  up  in 
ills  bed,  reeeived  the  token  with  every  sign  of  delight, 
thanked  the  dootor  heartily,  and  in  a  few  days  was  out  of 
danger. 

Henry  haviag  nowasiied  upon  all  the  cardinal's  property, 
the  inoomes  of  his  bishoprics,  abbeys,  and  other  benefices, 
his  colleges  ai  Ipswich  and  Oxford,  with  all  their  furniture 
and  re^renues,  his  pensions,  clothes,  and  even  his  very  tomb, 
sae—d  oontMited  to  leave  him  his  life.  He  therefore,  on 
ti»a  13th  of  VabrMry,  1530,  granted  him  a  full  pardon  for 
all  hiB  jeal  aad  pnetended  onmes.  On  the  17th  Wolsey 
made  a  tmmml  ■irrsaisr  of  his  bishopric  of  Winchester 
and  abbey  of  flt  AJhn^s,  'Unth  all  his  other  rents  and 
peoiMiaa;t  home  and  abroad,  and  having  possession  of 
this  noh  booty  the  king  allowed  the  cardinal  the  revenues 
of  the  arehbiBhoprio  of  York,  reserving  to  himself  York 
Plaee.  Jie  gave  him  also  a  pension  of  one  thousand  marks 
a  ymx  not  of  the  bi8h<^ric  of  Winchester,  and  soon  after 
sent  him  a  present  of  £3,000  in  money;  and  in  plate, 
furniture,  &c.,  the  value  of  £3,374  3s.  7d.,  and  gave  him 
leave  to  reside  at  Bichmond. 

This  new  flow  of  royal  favour  wonderfully  revived  the 
cardinal's  hopes,  and  as  vividly  excited  the  fears  of  the 
Boleyn  party.  To  have  this  formidable  man  residing  so 
near  them  as  Richmond  was  too  perilous  to  be  thought  of. 
Some  ine  morning  the  king  might  onMenly  ridooirer  there, 
aad  all  be  undone.  Henry  was,  therofore,  bttAt^sd  with 
entreaties  to  remove  him  further  ^m  the  ooort,  and  to 
siM)h  a  distance  as  should  prevent  the  possibiitty  of  an 
interview.  They  prevailed,  and  Wobey  roeeived  an  order 
through  hu  fHend  Cromwell  to  go  and  reside  in  his  arch- 
bMroprio  of  York.      To  the  o«rdinal,  nho  Ml  a  strong 
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pfTsaasion  that  if  he  oould  but  obtain  aa  intemew  with 
the  king  all  would  be  set  right,  this  was  next  to  a  death- 
warrant.  He  entreated  Oromwell  to  obtain  leare  for  him 
to  reside  at  Winchester,  but  this  was  refused,  and  the  dake 
of  Norfolk,  Anne's  nnole,  sent  Wolsey  word  that  if  he  did 
not  get  away  immediately  into  the  north,  he  would  oome 
and  tear  him  in  pieces  with  his  teeth.  *'Then,"  said 
Wolsey,  "  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  gone.'* 
Cromwell,  faithful  to  him  to  the  last,  obtained  a  present 


taining  his  plate  and  furniture,  and  paused  first  at  Peter- 
borough, where  he  spent  Easter.  F^om  the  moment  that 
he  commenced  this  journey  he  seemed  a  new  man — to  haTe 
left  the  haughty  minister  of  state  behind,  and  brought  only 
the  Christian  bishop ;  and  in  no  part  of  his  life  did  ho 
appear  to  so  much  advantage.  He  seemed  really  to  have 
adopted  the  spirit  of  the  words  which  Shakespeare  puts  into 
his  mouth — 

**  I  feel  xnj  heart  new  opened.** 


The  Dismissal  of  Cardinal  "Wolsey. 


of  a  thousand  marks  from  the  king  for  him,  and  a  most 
gracious  message ;  and  the  great  fallen  man  set  out,  with 
something  of  his  (Ad  state,  towards  the  scene  of  his  true 
pastoral  dutios,  but  of  exile  to  him  as  a  statesman.  He 
went  progressing  slowly  on  his  way  from  stage  to  stage, 
riding  on  his  mule  in  a  grave  sadness,  and  followed  by  a 
hundred  and  sixty  attendants,  a  long  train  of  wagons  con- 


Wherever  he  came,  he  immediately  won  the  esteem  and 
love  of  people  of  all  ranks,  by  his  hospitality  and  pleasant 
affability.  He  spent  the  summer  and  autumn  at  his  dio- 
cesan houses  of  Scroby  and  Southwell,  and  arrived  at  his 
castle  of  Cawood,  seven  miles  from  York,  only  at  Michael- 
mas. Both  at  Southwell,  Scroby,  and  now  at  Cawood,  he 
set  about  at  once  to  put  the  houses  of  the  diocese  into  perfect 
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repair.  His  passion  for  building  was  as  strong  upon  him 
as  ever.  He  had  soon  three  hundred  labourers  and  artisans 
engaged  in  the  restoration  of  Oawood.  As  at  Scroby,  so 
there  he  went  to  some  neighboaring  church  every  Sunday, 
where  he  performed  mass,  and  one  of  his  chaplains 
preached.  After  serrice,  he  invited  the  clergy  and  most 
respectable  parishioners  to  dinner,  and  distributed  alms  to 
the  poor.  Everywhere  on  his  journey  he  had  shown  the 
same  unassuming  regard  to  tiie  people,  who  flocked  to 
behold  him.  On  a  wild  moor  near  Ferrybridge,  on  the  last 
day  of  his  journey,  he  had  found  upwards  of  five  hundred 
children  brought  together  and  assembled  round  a  great 
stone  cross,  to  seek  his  blessing  and  confirmation  at  his 
hands.  He  immediately  alighted  and  confirmed  them  all, 
BO  that  it  was  late  that  night  before  he  reached  Oawood. 


all  carried  to  London,  and  greatly  exaggerated  to  the  king, 
with  every  art  to  excite  his  jealousy.  Oromwell  gave  him 
information  of  this,  and  warned  him  earnestly  to  keep  him- 
self as  quiet  and  as  much  out  of  public  view  as  possible,  or 
his  untiring  enemies  would  bring  mischief  out  of  it  for  him. 
It  was  too  late.  On  the  4th  of  November,  only  three  days 
before  the  grand  installation  was  to  come  off,  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  accompanied  by  Sir  William  Walsh  and 
a  number  of  horsemen,  arrived  at  Oawood.  Wolsey  was 
sitting  at  dinner,  and  he  rose,  expressing  a  wish  that  the 
earl  had  come  a  little  earlier ;  for  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  his  household,  and  he  therefore  jumped  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  been  selected  to  bear  him  good  tidings.  But 
this  selection  had  probably  been  made  more  by  the  will  of 
Anne  Boleyn  than  of  the  lung,  and  for  a  very  different 


Wo  :sc}  receive  J  by  the  Monks  of  Leicester  Abbey.    (See  page  200.) 


He  treated  the  clergy  of  his  cathedral  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner, telling  them  he  was  come  to  live  amongst  them  as 
»  friend  and  brother. 

Delighted  with  their  metropolitan,  the  clergy  waited 
upon  him  in  a  body,  and  begged  that  he  would  allow  him- 
self to  be  installed  in  his  cathedral,  according  to  the  custom 
of  his  predecessors ;  and  Wolsey,  after  taking  time  to  con- 
sider of  it,  consented,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  done 
with  as  little  splendour  as  possible.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  this  news  divulged,  than  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
clergy  of  the  county  sent  into  York  great  quantities  of  pro- 
visions, and  made  preparations  for  a  most  magnificent 
feast.  But  this  was  suddenly  prevented  by  a  very  un- 
expected'event.  The  accounts  of  the  cardinal's  doings,  his 
buildingii,  his  hospitality,  and  his  great  popularity,  were 


otject.  The  carl  was  Anne*s  old  lover,  who,  as  the  young 
lord  Percy,  had  been  torn  from  her  by  the  hand  of  Wolsey, 
though  at  the  dictation  of  the  king  ;  and  the  proud  beauty 
showed  that  she  had  not  yet  forgotten  or  forgiven  the  cir- 
cumstance. Wolsey,  believing  in  good  news,  went  out  to 
receive  the  earl  with  a  cheerful  countenance ;  and  observing 
hb  numerous  retinue,  he  said,  "Ah!  my  lord,  I  perceive 
that  you  observe  the  precepts  and  instructions  which  I 
gave  you,  when  you  were  abiding  with  me  in  your  youth, 
to  cherbh  your  father's  old  servants."  He  then  took  the 
earl  affectionately  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  a  bed- 
chamber. Then  he  no  doubt  expected  to  hear  some  good 
tidings ;  but  the  earl  was  observed  to  be  much  affected, 
and,  with  much  embarrassment  and  hesitation,  he  at  length 
laid  his  hand  on  the  old  man*s  shoulder,  and  said,  "  My 
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lord,  I  arrest  you  of  high  treason."  Wolsey  was  straok 
dumb,  and  stood  motionless  as  a  statue.  He  then  bowed 
to  the  order,  and  prepared  for  his  journey.  On  Sunday 
the  earl  set  out  'with  his  prisoner,  and  on  the  9th  of 
November,  on  the  third  day,  they  arrived  at  Sheffield  Park, 
the  residence  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  steward  of  the 
king's  household.  The  earl,  lady  Shrewsbury,  and  their 
family,  received  the  cardinal  with  much  kindness  and 
respect,  and  he  remained  with  them  a  fortnight,  awaiting 
the  further  orders  of  the  court.  During  this  anxious  time 
his  constitution  gave  way ;  he  was  seized  with  dysentery. 
Whilst  in  this  suffering  state,  Sir  William  Kingston,  con- 
stable of  the  Tower,  arrived,  with  four- and- twenty  of  his 
guards,  to  conduct  him  to  London.  The 'earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, fearing  the  effect  of  this  news  on  the  cardinal  in  his 
weak  condition,  requested  Cavendish  to  communicate  it  to 
him  in  the  best  manner  that  he  could.  Cavendish,  there- 
fore, told  him  he  brought  him  good  news :  the  king  had 
sent  Sir  William  Kingston  to  conduct  him  to  his  royal  pre- 
sence. ** Kingston!"  cried  the  cardinal;  and  clapping 
his  hand  on  his  thigh,  gave  a  great  sigh.  The  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  entered,  and  told  him  that  he  had  letters  from 
his  friends  at  court,  who  assured  him  that  the  king  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  friendship  for  him,  and  was  determined 
to  restore  him  to  favour.  Then  followed  Kingston  himself, 
who  fell  on  his  knees,  and  refusing  to  move  from  that 
poatore  till  he  had  deliTered  the  royal  message,  he  sMared 
the  cardinal  of  the  king's  groat  goodness  towards  him,  and 
that  he  bcui  oommanded  him  to  obey  him  in  mil  things. 
But  the  oardinal,  who  w«8  too  well  acquaisted  with  the 
real  meaning  of  snoh  Ibings,  teplied,  *'  B«e,  sir ;  I  knew 
wbat  is  designed  for  me.  I  thank  you,  air,  for  ymr  good 
nems.  I  mm  a  diiemed  onm,  but  I  irill  piipmw  to  ride 
with  yon  tiH-moirow." 

In  a  state  of  groat  exhaustion,  Woknywt  ont,  asd  on 
the  third  Of>ocung  reaokod  Leioester  Abbey,  where  the 
abbot,  at  the  head  of  a  procession  of  the  moiike,  with 
lighted  torches,  roooived  him.  He  wm  ooipioleily  worn 
out,  and  being  lifted  from  hia  mule,  said,  "  lam  «ome,  my 
brethren,  to  ky  my  bosoe  amongrt  jea.*^  Hn  mmaka 
casried  him  to  his  bed,  where  he  two— d  lOfaattdly ;  mad 
the  eoeoad  morning  his  eenrantB^iiho  hadwslohed  him 
with  anxious  affisetion,  4Mnr  that  ha  mas  ^^mg.  fio^aOod 
to  his  bedside  Sir  William  KingBtoa^amd,  amoinget  others, 
addressed  to  him  these  remarkable  words  : — *'  Had  I  but 
served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king,  he 
would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.  But  this 
is  the  just  reward  that  I  must  receive  for  my  diligent  pains 
and  Atudj,  not  regarding  my  oerTioe  to  Qod,  bat  only  to 
my  priooe.  Let  me  advise  you  to  take  care  what  yoa  pot 
in  the  king*s  head,  for  you  oan  never  put  it  out  again.  I 
have  often  kneeled  before  him,  sometimes  tluree  hours 
together,  to  penuade  him  from  his  will  and  appetite,  but 
could  not  prevaiL  He  is  a  ptinoe  of  most  royal  enrage, 
and  hath  a  prbcely  heart ;  for,  rather  than  miss  or  want 
any  part  of  his  will,  he  will  endai^^  one  half  of  his 
kingdom." 

In  what  the  dying  oardioal  said  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  ever  putting  an  idea  out  of  Henry's  head  that  yoa  once 
put  in,  no  doubt  he  alluded  to  his  having  saggested  the 
idea  of  the  divoroo  and  the  marrii^  of  a  French  princess, 
which  suggestion  had  thus  fatally  worked  for  himself.  On 
the  20th  of  Kovembor,  1530,  thos  died  Thomas,  lord  car- 


dmal  Wolsey,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters 
that  was  ever  raised  up  and  again  overthrown  by  the  mere 
will  of  a  king,  and  who  unconsciously  contributed  to  one  of 
the  most  extensive  revolutions  of  human  mmd  and  gorem- 
ment  which  the  world  has  known.  No  words  can  more 
perfectly  present  the  two  sides  of  his  character  than  those 
of  our  great  dramatist : — 

Queen  Caiherine. HewAiamaa 

Of  an  unbounded  ttomaeh,  erer  ranking 
Himself  with  piinces ;  one,  that  by  raggerttoa 
Tied  all  the  ktiurdom :  ainiony  waa  fUr  pUj ; 
Hia  own  opinion  was  hla  law :  1'  Uie  presence 
Be  would  nay  untruthi;  and  be  erer  double, 
Both  in  hia  words  and  meaning? :  he  was  ncrer, 
But  where  he  meant  to  rain,  pItiftU. 
Hia  pronisea  were,  as  be  then  was,  mighty; 
But  his  pertotmance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gare 
The  clergy  ill  example. 

Gri0Uh.  TMieardloal, 

Though  tmm  an  humble  stock,  ondoobtedly 
Was  fashioned  to  much  honour.    From  his  cradlt 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 
Ezeeeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persoadins : 
Lofty  and  soar  to  them  that  loved  him  not; 
Bat  to  thoee  men  that  ioaitht  him,  aweet  as  aaooMr. 
And  though  he  were  anaatiafied  In  getting 
(Which  was  a  sin),  yet  in  beetowing,  madam, 
He  waa  moat  princely  :  erer  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  raised  in  jron, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford  I  one  of  which  fell  with  Ida, 
UnwUIIng  to  outllTO  the  good  tlMtdid  it; 
The  other,  though  unfinished,  y«t  eo  fkmois, 
So  excellent  in  heart,  and  atUl  ao  rising, 
That  Christendom  shall  erer  i^eak  his  virtat. 
Hta  orertbrow  heaped  happlnesa  upon  him; 
For  then,  and  not  tlli  then,iie  felt  himself; 
JLnd  found  the  bleasedneas  af  beins  little : 
And,  to  add  greater  hiiairi  to  his  age 
Than  man  mm\d  gtvaHlBB,  hedled  fiearing  QeL 
ThssMmner  in  which  Henry  rsoMred  the  newttfiheM 
of  his  «id  faTOurite  was  rery  chanacteristic  of  the«sa,lDr» 
msHMUt  inducingsome  degree  of  feeling,  and  thsnsBiaihBlj 
rvferth^  to  the  idea  of  profiting  by  the  cfsnt.    Osf«ii"^' 
the  iaitiifiil  secretary  of  Wokey,  rode  onfirsm  Ukt^^ 
Umkm,  to  announce  the  deosMO  of  4hs  oai^Bil  to  i« 
king,    fie  found  him  engaged  in  a  aastah  ofaidMiy**^ 
pask  of  Haaplnn  Ooftrt,  ths* 
presented  to  him  by  ihtt 

sport  iTM  finlsfasd,  «BjiX3i 

massage,  Henry  seemod  ^sasaisnhly  tanhed  by  *  *^ 
almost  immediately  began  to  inqns  mA  great  ^H^ 
after  a  sum  of  fifleen  himdred  pounds,  whidi  some oi^^ 
told  him  Wolsey  had  secreted  in  some  printe  pl>» 
Oayendish  assured  him  that  it  had  been  pnt  into  the  bamis 
of  a  certain  priest.  Henry  questioned  him  over  and  o^ 
again  regarding  this  coreted  sum,  and  said  t — "  Tbea,  keep 
this  gear  seorethetwsen  yoarself  and  me:  three  mj^ 
counsel,  if  two  be  away.  If  I  thought  my  sap  kst^^J 
mind,  I  woold  cast  it  into  the  fire  and  horn  it.  Aod  u 
I  hear  aoy  man  of  this,  I  riiall  knspir  by  whom  it  ka*  1^ 
rsvsaM." 

In  foUowmg  the  story  of  Wolsey  to  its  Aw,  w»h«^ 
little  oyerstspped  the  progress  of  affairs.  As  0<><|°J^^ 
gKot  man  was  out  of  the  way,  a  muustry  was  ^■'^"'^ 
leading  psMons  of  the  BoleynpMtgr*  The  duke  of  K«rna. 
Anne's  uncle,  was  made  presideoi  of  the  oeoBoii.  BrtDd«>^ 
duke  ^f  Suffolk,  lord  marshal,  «nd  the  e«l  of  ^>*|**jjjv*j 
father  of  Anne  Bdeyn,  had  a  prineip^  place.  Bff  ThojMJ 
More,  nnfortofiately  for  him  as  it  proved,  was  '"•^/T 
cbaMeUor  instead  of  W<rfBey,  * piemeliAiirfaioh be i«bx^ 
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antly  aooepted.  Amongst  the  king's  serrants,  Stephen 
Ghirdiner,  who  had  hcen  introduoed  and  mnoh  employed  by 
Wolsey,  still  remained  high  in  the  king's  favour,  and 
occupied  the  post  of  his  secretary.  Gardiner  a  bii^ted 
catholic,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  most  blo<»dy  persecutors 
of  the  reformers,  now  however,  in  trying  to  promote  the 
witches  of  the  king  for  the  diroroe,  unoonsciously  promoted 
the  reformation* 

The  king,  returning  from  the  progress  which  he  had  made 
to  Moore  Park,  and  to  Qrafton,  remained  one  night  at 
Waltham.  Gardiner  and  Pox  were  lodged  in  the  house  of 
a  Mr.  Oressy,  a  gentleman  of  good  family.  After  supper 
the  conversation  turned  oa  the  grand  topic  of  the  day — the 
king's  divorce,  and  Gardiner  and  Fox  detailed  the  difficulties 
that  surrounded  it,  and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  getting 
the  pope  to  move  in  it.  A  grave  clergyman,  the  tutor  of 
the  family,  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Oranmer,  after  listening 
to  the  dbcourse,  was  asked  by  Fox  and  Gardiner  what  he 
thought  of  the  matter.  At  first  he  declined  to  give  his 
opinion  on  so  high  a  matter,  but  being  pressed,  he  said,  he 
thought  they  were  wrong  altogether  in  the  way  they  were 
seeking  the  divorce.  That  as  the  pope  evidently  would 
not  commit  himself  upon  the  subject,  his  opinion  was  that 
they  should  not  waste  any  more  time  in  fruitless  solicita- 
tions at  Rome,  but  submit  this  plain  question  to  the  most 
learned  men  and  chief  universities  of  Europe :  '*  Do  the 
laws  of  God  permit  a  man  ta  marry  his  brother's  widow  P  " 
If,  as  he  imagined,  the  answers  were  in  the  negative,  the 
pope  would  not  dare  to  pronounee  a  sentence  in  opposition 
to  the  opinions  of  all  these  learned  men  and  learned  bodies. 
On  the  return  of  the  court  to  Greenwich,  Pox  and  (Gar- 
diner related  this  conversation  to  the  king,  vHio  instantly 
swore  that  "  the  man  had  got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear," 
and  ordered  him  instantly  to  be  sent  for  to  eoiirt.  Oranmer, 
on  his  arrival,  maintained  his  opinion  in  a  manner  which 
wonderfully  delighted  Henry,  and  raised  his  hope  of  having 
at  length  hit  on  the  true  mode  of  solving  the  di^culty.  He 
immediately  retained  Oranmer  in  his  service,  appointed  him 
his  chaplain,  and  placed  him  in  the  family  of  Anne's  father, 
the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  where  he  was  to  write  a  book  in  favour 
of  the  divorce,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  promotion  of  this 
great  object.  Oranmer,  like  almost'  every  one  who  took  the 
fancy  of  Henry,  soon  rose  to  great  honour,  became  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  great  champion  of  the  reformation, 
and  ended  his  life,  like  most  others  of  the  great  courtiers  of 
that  monarch,  by  a  violent  death.  Fatal  were  the  honours 
conferred  by  Henry  YIII. :  they  led  r^ddly  upwards  to  the 
I   block  or  the  fagot. 

Oranmer  went  Kealonsly  into  the  wotk  appeinted  for 
him,  for  it  was  a  grand  step  towards  that  object  wfakfa  he 
had  above  all  otiiers  secretly  in  his  heart — the  reformation 
of  the  ehordi;  and  no  doabt  his  friends  and  ooM^'otors 
gave  him  all  posnble  aid  in  his  labours.  The  oovse  which 
he  was  pursuing  went  not  only  to  effect  Henry's  divoroe, 
but  to  establish  the  fact  that  tiie  laws  of  Ged  were  to  be 
appealed  to  in  the  Bible,  and  not  in  the  pope;  and  this 
ones  determined  in  so  public  and  notorious  a  oast,  would 
eroftte  »  breaflh  betwixt  Borne  and  Bnglaad  which  never 
would  be  iUled  up.  Hevery  soon,  thersfore,  had  his  treatise 
ready,  whioh  was  prinfd  for  now  that  great  engine,  the 
press,  was  beginning  its  revolntioDising  operations — and 
t  diligent  etroolated,  both  at  home  sad  abroad. 
Agents  were  despatohed  to  obtain  the  required  opkiion 


from  the  different  universities,  both  in  Bngland  and  on  iAie 
continent,  well  provided  with  that  most  persuasive  of 
rhetoricians — money.  At  his  own  universities,  however, 
Henry  found  no  little  opposition.  The  doctors  and  seniors 
were,  out  of  hope  of  promotion,  found  ready  to  decide  as 
tlie  king  wished ;  but  the  younger  members  were  deter- 
mined and  uproarious  in  resistance.  The  subject  was 
debated  in  convocation  at  Oxford  with  great  heat  and 
confusion,  and  the  assembly  vras  obliged  to  be  dissolved 
without  coming  to  any  condnsion.  Henry  was  highly 
indi«;nant  at  this  proceeding,  and  addressed  one  of  his 
bullying  remonstrances  to  the  university,  calling  on  the 
heads  of  houses  to  bring  their  juniors  into  more  order,  or 
those  young  gentlemen,  in  attempting  to  play  the  masters, 
might  find  it  not  good  to  provoke  hornets.  "The  wise 
men,"  as  Anthony  ^  Wood  terms  them,  did  their  best,  bat 
they  did  not  silence  or  bring  over  the  younger  men  vrithout 
immense  labour.  Dr.  Fox,  Dr.  Bell,  and  Longland,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  were  down  there,  doing  everything  to  overawe 
or  win  over  the  refractory ;  and,  after  incredible  labour,  they 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  formal  declaration  in  favour  of 
the  divorce.  In  Oambridge  the  same  result  was  obtained 
by  the  same  coercion — ^by  threats  and  promises ;  and  the 
seal  of  the  university  was  attached  to  a  formal  document, 
declaring  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Oatherine  to  be 
illegal. 

On  the  continent,  where  Henry's  menaoss  had  no  weight, 
his  purse  was  freely  opened ;  and  the  universities  of  Bo- 
logna, Padua,  and  Ferrara,  as  well  as  many  learned  men, 
were  prevailed  on  to  take  the  view  that  Henry  wished. 
In  Germany  his  agents  vrere  far  less  successful.  Both 
protestants  and  catholics  in  general  condemned  his  pro- 
posed divorce ;  and  Luther  and  Melanothon  said  he  had 
much  better  follow  the  example  of  the  patriarchs,  and  take 
a  second  wife,  than  put  away  die  first,  widiout  any  crime 
on  her  part.  This  strange  doctrine  was  seme  months 
afterwards  recommended  to  the^pope  by  some  one  of  his 
dignified  clergy,  as  the  best  means  of  liberating  both  himself 
and  the  English  king  from  the  difficulty.  From  France  and 
its  fourteen  universities  Henry  expeoted  much  more  com- 
piianoe,  but  he  was  there,  also,  greedy  disi^pointed.  Francis 
replied  that  he  dared  not  excite  the  anger  of  Oharles  till  he 
had  paid  him  four  hundred  thousand  crowns,  the  ransom 
of  his  sons,  who  were  still  detained  as  hostages  in  Spun, 
The  hint  was  not  lost:  Henry  advanced  to  Francis  four 
hundred  thousand  crowns  as  a  loan,  thoc^b  he  already 
owed  him  five  hundred  thousand,  and'  sent  him  the  lily  of 
diamonds  whieh  Oharies  and  Maximilian  had  formerly 
pawned  to  Henry  for  fifty  thousand.  By  this  profuse 
liberality  ELsnry  won  over  the  French  king;  who,  obtain- 
ing the  freedom  of  his  sons,  exerted  all  his  infiu^oe  to 
procure  from  the  faculty  of  theology  in  Paris  a  declaration 
favourable  to  his  desires.  A  violent  opposition,  neverthe- 
leM,  arose  in  the  fiMulty,  and  the  contest  was  carried  on 
between  the  faonlty  and  the  crown  for  several  months, 
till  Fraoeb,  growing  impatient,  had  a  spurious  decree 
fabricated,  whioh  was  published  by  Henry  as  genuine. 
From  Orleans,  Toulouse,  and  Boui^es,  and  from  the 
civilians  of  Angers,  similar  decisions  were  procured;  but 
the  theologians  of  the  last  city  maiatained  the  validity  of 
the  existing  marriage.  The  answers  from  other  umversities 
were  either  not  received  or  were  suppressed. 

The  scheme  of  Oranmer  had  not  worked  particulariy 
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well :  the  opinions  of  the  uniyersities  were  for  the  most 
part  either  adverse,  or  were  forced,  and  those  of  learned 
men  more  opposed  than  coinoiding.  It  had  been  the  inten- 
tion, whan  these  opinions  were  collected,  to  lay  them  before 
the  pope,  as  the  voice  of  the  united  Ohristian  world  pro- 
noonciog  in  favour  of  the  divorce ;  but  they  were  not,  after 
all,  of  a  complexion  which  was  likely  to  do  much  good. 
The  plan,  therefore,  was  altered,  and  a  letter,  subscribed  by 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  by  a  certain  number 
of  the  commons,  as  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  was 
addressed  to  the  pope,  in  which  it  was  asked  what  crime 
the  king  of  England  had  committed  that  he  could  not 
obtain  what  the  most  learned  men,  and  the  most  famous 
universities,  declared  to  be  his  right  P  That  the  country  was 
threatened  with  the  calamities  of  a  disputed  succession, 
which  could  only  be  averted  by  the  king's  marriage ;  and 


acquired  capital,  became  a  brewer,  or  fuller.  He  could 
afford  to  give  his  son  a  tolerable  education,  inoluding  somo 
Latin.  In  early  youth  he  went  to  the  Continent,  where, 
amtmgst  other  knowledge,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
principal  languages.  He  was,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
career  on  the  Oontinent,  a  clerk  in  an  Englbh  house  at 
Antwerp ;  after  that  he  went  into  the  army,  and  vras 
serving  under  the  duke  of  Bourbon  at  the  sack  of  Borne. 
On  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  again  returned  to  the  count- 
ing-house, in  the  employ  of  a  Venetian  merchant.  At 
length,  stored  with  knowledge  calculated  to  make  him  of  the 
most  signal  service  as  a  politician,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  By  some  means 
he  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  cardinal  Wolsey,  \rl)0 
immediately  perceived  the  value  of  his  experience  of  the 
I  world   and   his  accomplishments.      Wolsey   secured  his 


Boina  of  Leicester  Abbey,  the  scene  of  the  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 


yet  that  marriage  was  prevented  by  the  delays  of  the  pi^pal 
court.  To  this  Clement  replied  that  the  delay  was  the 
king's  own,  who  had  neglected  to  appoint  an  attorney  to 
plead  for  him  at  Rome. 

Baffled  thus  by  the  pertinacity  of  Clement,  backed  by 
the  constant  vigilance  and  favour  of  the  emperor,  Henry 
began  to  lose  much  of  his  eonfidence  and  overbearing  inso- 
lence. He  complained  that  he  had  been  assured  that 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  procure  a  divorce,  bat  now 
he  found  himself  involved  in  labours  and  intrioaciefl  that 
threatened  to  last  his  life,  and  even  to  wear  it  out.  There 
needed  a  more  ietermined  spirit  than  that  of  Cranmer  to 
break  the  way  through  the  wood  of  embarrassments  in 
whieh  they  were  involved ;  and  the  right  man  now  stepped 
forward  in  Thomaa  Cromwell,  the  former  secretaiy  of 
WoUey.  The  rise  of  this  man  had  been  extraordinary. 
Pe  waa  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at  Putney,  who,  aa  he 


services,  and  soon  employed  him  in  the  great  work  of 
dissolving  the  monasteries,  the  proceeds  of  which  he 
destined  to  the  erection  and  endowment  of  his  colleges. 
In  this  employment  he  gave  great  satiafaction  to  hie 
patron,  and  at  the  same  time  is  said  to  have  enriched 
himself.  Hated  by  the  clergy,  who  saw  in  him  a  dangerooi 
and  able  enemy,  he  was  the  more  strongly  supported  by 
the  cardinal,  who  had  need  of  so  daring  and  unscrttpuloiu 
a  man.  By  his  influence  he  was  soon  sent  to  parliament, 
where  his  talents,  eloquence,  and  ready  address,  soon 
greatly  distinguished  him. 

When  Wolsey  was  disgraced,  Cromwell  showed  that 
there  was  a  strong  principle  of  gratitude  and  attachment 
in  his  soul.  He  accompanied  the  fallen  minister  to  the 
retreat  appointed  him  at  Esher.  There  he  seems  to  hate 
brooded  in  the  solitade  on  the  evil  fortunes  which  had 
overtaken  his  master,  and  in  whichrhis  own  were  involved. 
Digitized  by  V:iOO^ 
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OaTendisb*  the  secretary  of  the  cardinnl,  relates  thid  inci- 
dent : — **  Ic  chanced  me,  upon  AtUhallow*B-daj,  to  come 
into  the  great  chamber  at  Esher,  in  the  morning,  to  give 
mine  attendance ;  where  I  found  master  Gromwell  leaning 
Id  the  great  window  with  a  primer  in  his  hand,  saying  our 
Mj  matins,  which  since  had  been  a  strange  sight.  He 
prayed  not  more  earnestly  than  the  tears  distilled  from 
his  eyes.  Whom  I  bade  good  morrow,  and  with  that  I 
perceiyed  the  tears  upon  his  cheeks.  To  whom  I  said, 
'Why,  Master  Oromwell,  what  meaneth  all  this  sorrow? 
Is  my  lord  in  any  danger,  that  jou  lament  thus  ?  Or  is  it 
for  any  loss  ye  have  sustained  for  any  misadventan  f ' 
*Kay,  nay,*  quoth  he,  '  it  is  my  unhappy  adventanre,  which 
am  likely  to  lose  all  that  I  have  travelled  for  all  the  days 
of  my  life,  for  dowg  my  master  true  and  diligenl  aerrioe ! ' " 
Oavendish  endeavoured  to  comfort  him,  but  ho  acid,  *'  An 
ill  name  once  gotten  was  not  lightly  to  be  put  away." 
Presently,  however,  he  added,  in  a  more  cheerftil  tone, 
*'  But  I  intend,  God  frilling,  this  afternoon,  when  my  lord 
cardinal  hath  dined,  to  ride  to  London,  and  so  to  the  ooort, 
where  I  will  either  make  or  mar." 

Oromwell  was  intensely  ambitious;  but  with  his  own 
aspiring,  he — more  noble  than  most  oonrtiera — still  de* 
sired  to  unite  the  interests  of  his  old  patron*  Wolsey 
approved  of  his  design  to  return  to  the  court,  where  he  could 
prosecute  the  advantage  of  both  master  and  man ;  and  it 
was  at  this  moment  that  Wolsey  addressed  those  words  to 
his  departing  servant  which  have  been  so  beautifully  woven 
into  his  drama  by  Shakespeare : — 

Wolup.  Cromwell,  I  d!d  not  think  tn  shed  *  tmr 
In  all  my  miseries;  bat  thou  hmt  forced  me. 

Oat  of  tbjT  honest  trnth^  to  play  the  woman. 

L«-f<i  dry  oar  eyee;  and  thus  far  hear  mc,  CrorawiU; 

And,  when  I  am  forgotton,  as  I  hhall  t>e. 

And  sleep  in  dall,  cold  murble,  where  no  mentloi 

Of  nae  more  mast  be  heard  of  Miy,  I  taaght  thee*— 

Say  Wol5ey,  that  once  tro    the  ways  of  gl<  ry, 

And  sonnded  all  the  de(  ths  and  shoals  of  honour, 

Fuand  ihee  a  way  oat  of  his  wn  ck  to  ils»*  in; 

A  sure  and  safe  one,  thoagh  thy  m^-ter  rolued  it. 

Ma>lL  bat  my  fall,  and  tliat  ihut  rained  me. 

Oroixtwell,  I  charge  thee,  flmg  away  ambitioo ; 

By  tliat  sin  fell  the  angels :  bow  ran  man,  then. 

The  image  of  his  Makt-r,  hope  to  win  by't  ? 

LoT0  thyself  last :  cherish  t>ios^  hearts  that  hate  thee; 

Corrnption  wins  not  more  than  honenty. 

Stai  in  ihy  right  hand  carry  geiit  e  peace, 

To  silence  enrloas  tongaea.     Be  J  us*,  and  fear  not : 

Let  «ll  the  ends  then  alm'sr  at  be  thy  couniryX 

Thy  God's  and  troth's:  th-n  li  thoa  fall'at,  O  Cromwell, 

ThoQ  fkll'st  a  blessed  mart>r 

Well  had  it  been  for  Oromwell  had  he  followed  this 
sublime  counsel,  but  he  folio vved  his  ambitions,  and 
mounted  and  mounted  till  he  reached  one  step  too  high, 
that  of  the — scaffold. 

Arrived  at  court,  Oromwell  conducted  himself  with  so 
much  address,  that  he  was  continued  in  the  stewardship 
of  the  monastic  estates  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Wolsey,  and  now  of  the  king.  This  position  necessarily 
brought  him  into  the  frequent  presence  of  Henry,  who, 
like  Wolsey,  soon  discovered  the  able  and  accomplished 
character  of  the  man.  When,  therefore,  Henry  expressed 
his  disgust  with  the  obstacles  interposed  in  the  way  of 
the  divoroo,  and  his  impatient  declaration  that  he  would 
now  absndon  the  attempt  for  ever,  had  been  carried  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  dismay  bad  seized  on  her  and  all  her 
adherents,  the  moment  was  come  for  a  man  like  Oromwell 
to  step  in,  and  show  the  pre-eminence  of  his  own  genius 
and  oonnices 


The  day  afker  this  declararton  of  the  king's  had  thrown 
the  whole  court  into  despair,  Cromwell  sought  an  interview 
with  Henry,  and  determined,  according  to  his  own  phrase, 
'•to  make  or  mar,**  thus  addressed  him.  **  It  was  not,**  he 
observed,  *'  for  him  to  affect  to  give  advice,  where  so  many 
wi8e  and  abler  men  had  failed,  but  when  he  saw  the  anzieiy 
of  his  sovereign,  he  Could  no  longer  be  silent,  whatever  might 
be  the  result.  It  might  appear  proAumption  in  him  to 
judge,  but  he  thought  the  difficulties  of  his  majesty  arose 
from  the  timidity  of  his  counsellors,  who  were  deterred  by 
outward  appearances,  and  misled  by  the  opinions  of  the 
vulgar.  But  what  were  the  real  facts  P  The  most  famous 
univertities,  the  most  learned  men,  had  pronounced  in 
fkvonr  of  the  divorce.  What,  then,  prevented  the  divorce  P 
The  terrors  of  the  pope.  Now,  that  mi)5ht  be  all  very  well 
•0  far  as  the  pope  was  concerned,  but  that  did  not  concern 
the  real  case,  or  the  king  of  England.  Let  the  pope  guard 
himself  against  the  resentment  of  the  emperor  if  he  chose, 
but  why  should  the  cowardice  of  Olement  cause  Henry  to 
forego  hit  rights  P  There  was  a  clear  and  obvious  course 
to  pursue.  Let  the  king  do  just  what  the  princes  of  Germany 
had  done,  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome  ;  and  let  him,  by  the 
aotbority,  declare  himself,  as  he  should  be,  the  head  of  the 
churoh  within  his  own  dominions.  At  present  England 
was  a  monster  with  two  heads.  But  let  the  king  assume 
the  authority  now  usurped  by  a  foreign  pontiff,  an  authority 
from  which  so  many  evils  and  confusions  to  this  realm  had 
flowed,  and  the  monstrosity  would  be  at  an  end ;  all  would 
be  simple,  harmonious,  and  devoid  of  difficulty.  The 
clergy,  sensible  that  their  lives  and  fortunes  were  in  the 
hands  of  their  own  monarch — hands  which  could  be  no 
longer  paralysed  by  alien  interference — from  haughty 
anta^onihts  would  instantiy  become  the  obsequious  minis- 
ters of  his  will.*' 

Henry  listened  to  this  new  docbnne  with  equal  wonder 
and  deligiit.  Never  was  language  so  completely  adapted 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart,  the  yearnings  and 
tendencies  of  his  haughty  and  domineering  nature,  made 
quiveringly  sensitive  by  the  stimulating  necessities  of  the 
orittis.  His  ungovernable  passion  fur  Anne  Boleyn,  his 
love  of  wealth,  of  power,  and  distinction,  were  all  incon- 
ceivably gratified  ;  he  thanked  Oromwell  heartily,  and  had 
him  instantly  sworn  of  his  privy  council. 

No  time  was  lost  in  trying  the  efficacy  of  Oromwell*8 
daring  scheme.  It  was  one  at  which  the  stoutest  heart 
and  most  iron  resolution  might  have  trembled,  to  sever  that 
ancient  union  which  had  existed  so  many  ages,  and  was 
hal'owed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  so  many  proud  recol- 
lections ;  but  Oromwell  had  taken  a  profound  survey  of  the 
region  he  was  about  to  invade,  and  had  learned  its  weakest 
places.  He  relied  on  the  unscrupulous  impetuosity  of  the 
king's  passion  to  bear  him  through ;  he  relied  far  more  on  the 
Jinesse  of  his  own  genius.  With  the  calmest  resolution,  he 
laid  his  finger  on  one  single  page  of  the  statute-book, 
and  knew  that  he  was  master  of  the  church.  The  law 
which  rendered  any  one  guilty  of  a  prssmunire  who  received 
direct  favours  from  the  pope,  permitted  the  monarch  to 
suspend  the  action  of  this  statute  at  his  discretion.  This 
he  had  dime  in  the  case  of  Wolsey.  When  he  accepted  the 
legative  authority,  he  took  care  to  obtain  a  patent  mder 
the  great  seal,  authorising  the  exercise  of  this  foreign 
power.  But  Wolsey,  when  he  was  called  in  qneetion  for 
the  administration  of  an  office  thus  especially  sanouoned  by 
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the  crown,  neglected  to  produce  this  deed  of  indemnity, 
hoping  still  to  be  restored  to  the  royal  favour,  and  unwilling 
to  irritate  the  king  by  any  show  of  self-defence.  There 
lay  the  concealed  weapon  which  the  shrewd  eye  of  Crom- 
well had  detected,  and  by  which  he  could  overturn  the 
ecclesiastical  fabric  of  ages.  He  declared,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  whole  hierarchy,  that  not  only  had  Wolsey  in- 
volved himself  in  all  the. penalties  of  a  praemunire,  but  the 
whole  of  the  clergy  with  him.     They  had  admitted  his 


fact  before  them.  They  were  called  on  to  renounce  the 
supremacy  of  the  holy  see — to  throw  down  an  authority 
which  their  ancestors  for  a  thousand  years  had  held  to  be 
sacred  and  inviolable.  The  convocation,  in  this  unpre- 
cedented dilemma,  debated  the  matter  for  three  days,  with- 
out coming  any  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  They 
then  held  conferences  with  Cromwell  and  the. royal  com- 
missioners, in  which  various  expec^ent8  were  proposed  and 
rejected,  until  there  came  a  peremptory  message  from  the 
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exorcise  of  the  papal  authority,  and  thereby  were  become, 
in  the  language  of  the  statute,  his  fautors  and  abettors. 

Dire  was  the  dismay  which  at  this  charge  seized  on  the 
-^vholo  body  of  the  clergy.  The  council  ordered  the  ^ttorney- 
^neral  to  file  an  information  against  the  entire  ecclesiastical 
corps.  The  convocation  assembled  in  haste,  and  offered,  as 
the  price  of  a  full  pardon,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
]3ut  still  greater  was  the  amazement  and  dismay  of  the 
clergy,  when  they  found  that  this  magnificent  sum  was 
rejected,  unless  the  convocation  consented  to  declare,  in  the 
preamble  to  the  grant,  that  the  king  was  **  the  protector 
and  only  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England.*'  The 
clergy  now  opened  their  eyes  to  the  real  and  unexampled 


king,  by  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  that  he  would  accept  of  no 
qualification  of  the  sentence  proposed,  except  the  addition 
of  the  words  "under  God." 

Henry  had  so  greedily  imbibed  the  incense  offered  him 
in  the  proposal  of  Cromwell,  that  he  already  began  to  talk 
loftily  of  having  no  superior  but  God,  and  grew  furious 
with  Cromwell  for  hot  carrying  the  thing  he  had  proposed 
off-hand,  without  any  regard  to  its  transcendent  difficulty. 
•' Mother  of  God  !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  towering  passion. 
to  Cromwell  and  the  commissioners  for  the  business,  "  you 
have  played  me  a  shrewd  turn.  I  thought  to  have  noade 
fools  of  those  prelates,  and  now  you  have  so  ordered  the 
business  that  they  are  likely  to  make  a  fool  of  me,  as  thej 
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haye  done  of  you  already.  What  is  this  quantum  per  legem 
OhrisH  Uceatt  Go  to  them  again,  and  let  me  have  the 
boBiness  passed  without  any  quantums  or  foatemf.  I  will 
have  no  quantum  nor  no  tantum  in  the  matter,  but  let  it  be 
done  out  of  band." 

In  the  end,  howerer,  Henry  eoneented  to  the  qutmiumi 
and  the  tantumi.  By  his  permission,  the  Tenerable  arch- 
bishop Warham  introdnoed  and  carried  an  amendmeni  in 
the  oonyooaitioQ,  by  which  the  grant  was  toted  witii  this 
daose  in  the  preamble :— "  Of  which  church  and  dergy  we 
acknowledge  hie  mi^esfy  to  be  the  diief  protector,  the  only 
and  enpreme  lord,  and,  as  far  a$  the  lawtfQodwiU  attom, 
the  supreme  head.*'  The  wedge  was  intoodiiced;  the 
seyeraoee  was  certain ;  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  it 
only  awaited  anotiier  opportunity  for  an  easier  issue.  The 
northern  convocation  adopted  the  same  laaguagCi  and 
ToM  a  grant  of  eighteen  tiiousand  ^ht  hundred  aad 
foHy  pounds. 

Meantime,  every  effort  had  been  made  to  bend  the  pope 
to  Henry's  view  of  the  case ;  every  op^rtunity  had  been 
seised  to  that  end^  Early  in  1530  an  embassy  had  been 
011^  to  Italy  to  take  advantage  of  an  interview  about  to  be 
had  betwixt  the  pope  and  the  emperor  at  Bokgnn.  The 
chief  envoy  on  this  occasion  was  the  earl  of  WmsUre,  the 
Either  of  Anne  Boleyn,  accompanied  by  Stokesley,  bishop 
of  Lomlon,  Lee,  the  king's  almoner,  and  Benaet,  doctor  of 
ham.  To  these  were  added  several  ^igjmsn»  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Oranmer«  Henry  dedarod  to  those  aboot 
him  that  this  woo  his  last  effort,  and  that,  if  it  failed,  he 
would  withdraw  from  Olement,  as  a  pontf  unit  for  his 
office  tiiroogh  ignorance,  and  itiU  more  unit  through 
simony.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor,  still  ptessing  the 
pq[>e«  obtained  from  him  a  breve,  tebidding  Henry  to 
many  before  the  publication  of  his  Duattaio. 

Whilst  things  were  in  this  position,  Henry's  ambaosadors 
acdved.  The  pi^  BtiU  dkeoteced.  he  wonU  4o  all  that  he 
poesSUy  could  fcr  Henry.  Bnt  tiko  eoq^sMr  vooeived  them 
in  a  very  difereat  humonr.  Mm  soon  aa  the  oari  of  Wilt- 
ahiM  b^iMi  to  speak,  ho  intwiupted  him,  sayhig,  "  Step, 
sirl  allow  your  ootteagues  to  spoak.  Yon  are  a  party  in 
the  eanse."  The  earl,  nwdotsrred  by  thm,  answeood 
bdkily  that  he  stood  not  Itaio  as  a  &ther  4»«ondinf  ik% 
interests  of  his  child,  but  aa  a  minister  sepNsenti]^  hh 
soveeeign;  that  if  Oharies  would  comply  wMi  the  wish 
of  Henry,  he  would  be  qmet,  if  not,  he  wouU  proceed  withf 
out  his  permission;  and  that  he  now  offered  him,  m  the 
pcioe  of  his  acquiescence,  three  hundred  thonsand  crowns^ 
the  restoration  of  the  marnage-poriion  of  Catherine,  ami 
security  for  her  maintenance  smtahle  to  her  high  birth 
during  her  Ufo.  OhadM  declared,  in  reply,  that  he  was  not 
going  to  sell  the  hononr  of  his  aunt,  and  timt  he  wonld 
support  her  cause  by  the  meana  at  his  disposal.  This  being 
the  position  of  things,  Onmam  ohaUenged  all  the  lesned 
men  of  the  pap^  court  to  digpnhs  tibi  tnestion  of  the  h0ig> 
marriage,  but  none  of  them  aoosfted  the  dmlkn^s.  The 
proposal  was  a  very  sale  one,  lor  tiio  pope  wm  not  MMy 
to  permit  euoh  adisoussion  in  the  very  face  of  tto  emperor ; 
hut  it  answered  Oranmer^  olijeet:  it  hi^^  doHghtod 
Henry,  who  made  him  ambassador  to  the  emperor ;  and 
the  pope,  to  conciliate  Henry,  also  made  him  his  pleni- 
potentiary in  England. 

In  January,  1531,  the  brief  forbidding  Henry  to  proceed 
to  a  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  which  the  pope  had 


signed,  was  published  by  the  emperor  in  Flanders.  Henry, 
to  neutralise  the  effect  of  this,  sent  down  Sir  Thomas  More, 
the  lord  chancellor,  attended  by  twelve  peers  spiritual  and 
temporal,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  explain  all  that  the 
king  had  done  towards  the  discharge  of  his  oonseienoe  and 
the  safety  of  the  realm  hereafter,  in  regard  to  the  divorce. 
Sir  Thomas  carried  thither  a  box  ooatmning  the  decrees  of 
the  universitiee  and  ^bt  opinions  of  learned  men,  which  he 
placed  on  the  table;  whereupon  C^  Bryan  Tnke  opened 
the  box,  and  took  out  twelve  writings  sealed,  the  decrees  of 
tiie  twelve  univMrshies,  whi<^  he  read,  translated  into 
English.  There  were,  beoides,  above  a  hundred  books  and 
writings,  which  there  was  no  time  to  read ;  and  the  speaker 
bade  the  members,  on  their  retnm  to  their  ooforal  counties 
and  towns,  to  show  to  aH  then*  neighbours  that  Ifce  king 
had  not  done  these  tilings  for  his  own  will  and  pfeasure, 
b«rt  only  fpr  the  discharge  of  his  conscience  and  tiie  aaonrity 
of  the  succession  of  the  realsi.  Pariimnent  being  prorogued, 
the  king,  on  the  81st  of  May,  sent  a  depntation  of  peeta  to 
communicate  to  the  <fieen  the  decrees  of  the  nnivenilies 
and  the  dicta  of  the  learned,  and  to  enti!%at  her  Oo  ^et 
the  king's  conscienoe,  by  oonsen^g  to  the  divoroo.  But 
Catherine  was  firm  as  over.  She  said  : — "  I  pray  €h)d 
send  his  grace  a  quiet  conscience ;  and  this  shall  be  your 
answerw-That  I  say  I  am  his  lawful  wifs,  and  to  him  hm- 
fully  married,  and  by  the  order  of  the  holy  chnreii  I  was 
to  him  espoused  as  his  true  wifo,  aUhough  not  so  unotihj  ; 
and  bythnt  point  I  wiU  abide,  till  tte  oonrtof  Bomo,  wiaeh 
was  privy  to  the  bepnning.  have  made  thereof  a  detir- 
nunatien  and  final  ending."  The  king  was  so  enraged  at 
this  answer  that  he  never  saw  her  againj  and  in  ihm  assnth 
of  July  she  was  mdered  to  quit  Windsor.  ^Oo  when  I 
may,"  she  said,  on  receiving  this  harsh  commnndt  ^  I  am 
stiU  his  kwlUl  wife,  and  will  pray  f<^  him.**  Vo  wfimnn 
ever  maintained  her  just  rights  with  more  firmnoaa  and 
tmo  digyeity  than  Catherine  of  Arrafcn.  She  le&od  first 
to  the  Moore  in  Hwtfordshire,  then  to  Easthnmpstoad,  md 
iaaJKy  to  Ampthill,  where  she  oontinned  to  reaido.     , 

Aftsr  the  prorogation  of  pariiament,  Sir  Thomas  Vve, 
who  was  sinoerely  attached  to  the  ctlbolio  re6|^on,  hsgci 
to  bo  permitted  to  resign  the  great  aeaL  He  oair  that  a 
thorongh  breach  with  Bome  was  inevitablov  a»d  ho  dsrired 
to  have  no  hand  in  iL  Indeed,  Sir  Thomaa  had  nTtomsil  the 
spirit  of  ik»  timea  alfoady  too  mnoh  to  inftsenoe  hia  mMtt 
natuM.  Ho  wns  one  of  the  moat  loamod,  witty,  and  W^t- 
hearted  of  amn.  In  tim  oilence  of  hk  olooet  he  had  aoived 
at  the  most  ndarirabk  idaas  of  tiie  rigMs  of  oonscteno^  and 
in  his  cskbratsd  wcdk,  the  Utopi%  he  had  tolerated  afl 
r^igioua  opiniona  in  hia  imiginsTy  kingdom.  Boton  being 
raised  to  power  ho  foifst  tho  liberality  of  hia  oontiments. 
and  wnsseiaod  wiH^  that  voty  persocnting  spirit  whidi  he 
had  in  his  writings  ao  enifoety  condemned,  Hia  hpaatswnt 
ofonoaasn.  ia  pooniinffty  disyaisftd  to  a  writsr  wiw  fcaew 
so  much  belter.  This  waa  Tawia  Baaham,  a  gentlraian 
of  tho  TsBipls»  liho  wno  aasnsid  of  tiw  now  opinions,  and 
whom  More  had  tskan  to  hia  own  house,  where  he  ordered 
hhn  to  bo  whipped  in  his  ppissnoB»  and  liien  sent  him  to 
t^s  T^wer»  andpnt  him  to  tho  tsihmn.  This  nnfortuaate 
gentleman  was  induoed'bytiiof>reeof  agontea  to  abjure 
his  opinions ;  but  returning  to  them,  and  openly  advocating 
them,  was  condemned  and  burnt  in  Smithfield,  a  fate  which 
soon  became  common  to  those  who  denied  the  dogmas  oi 
the  church,  which  Henry  himself  loorin  arms  against. 
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W«il  hftd  it  been  for  More  hftd  he  eooner  retired  from  a 
poeiticHi  whioh  so  lamentably  injured  hiB  epirit  and  hie  fame. 
But  haring  made  up  his  mind  to  it,  he  deecended  to  a  prirate 
station  in  May,  1533,  with  the  utmost  gaiety  and  content- 
ment,tlMiigh  his  fiunily  were  extremely  arerse  to  what  they 
deemed  a  needlesB  and  mortifying  saorifioe.  Henry  accepted 
his  resignation  with  great  relttokanoe,  and  transferred  the 
great  seal  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley.  Henry*  under  the  guid- 
aooe  of  Oromwell,  made  progressire  steps  towards  this 
separation  whioh  More  feared.  He  now  procured  an  act  to 
be  passed  by  parliament,  abolishing  the  annate,  or  first- 
firoits,  whioh  furnished  a  considerable  annual  income  to  the 
pope,  and  another  abrogating  the  authority  of  the  clergy  in 
oonTOOatioUt  and  attaching  that  authority  to  the  crown. 
Feeling  that  in  this  struggle  he  should  need  the  friendship 
of  Francis,  he  proposed  a  new  treaty  with  France,  which 
was  sigoed  in  London  on  the  33rd  of  June ;  and,  the  more 
to  strengthen  the  alliance,  the  two  monarchs  proposed  a 
meeting  between  Oahiis  and  Boulogpie.  Great  preparations 
were  made  on  both  sides,  and  Henry  begged  Francis  to 
bring  hia  faTOurite  mistress  with  him.  This  was  as  an 
eicnse  for  Henry  to  bring  Anne  Boleyn,  who  was  now 
created  the  marchioness  of  Pembroke,  and  without  whom 
Henry  could  go  nowhere.  Frauds  did  not  bring  his  fair 
friend  to  tha  royal  meeting,  but  Henry  paraded  his  new 
raarchioneis  in  great  state  before  the  world.  He  issued 
orders  for  a  great  train  of  noblemen,  prelates,  and  gentle- 
men to  assemble  at  Ganterbury  on  the  36th  of  September, 
to  attend  him  to  the  continent,  and  he  embarked  at  DoYcr 
on  the  11th  of  October,  and  landed  at  Calais  the  same 
afternoon.  The  two  kings  met  in  a  yalley  near  the  marches, 
on  the  31st,  and  proceeded  to  Boulogne,  where  Francis 
entertained  the  king  and  court  of  England  in  the  most 
magttifioent  manner  for  four  days ;  and  on  the  fifth  the  two 
kings,  with  their  attendants,  set  out  for  Calais,  where 
Henry  entertained  the  king  and  court  of  France  with 
equally  royal  hospitality  for  the  same  period  of  time.  On 
the  Sunday  eyening,  Anne  got  up  a  masque  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  French  guests.  She  came  in  after  supper  with  seyen 
ladies  in  masking  apparel  of  strange  fashion,  made  of  doth 
of  gold*  slashed  with  crimson  tinsd  satin,  with  tabards  of 
fine  cypress.  Then  the  lady  marchioness  took  the  French 
king,  the  oountess  of  Derby  the  king  of  Nayarre,  and  eyery 
lady  took  a  lord.  In  dancing,  king  Heniy  remoyed  the 
ladies*  yisors*  so  that  their  beauties  were  shown.  The  French 
king  then  disooyered  that  he  had  been  dandng  with  an  old 
•iMfiaintani^t  the  loydy  English  maid  of  honour  to  his  first 
qnaea.  He  conyersed  with  her  awhile  tapaii,  and  the  next 
morning  sent  her  a  jewel  worth  fifteen  thousand  crowns. 
On  the  30th  of  the  month,  the  two  kings  moonted  their 
horsea,  and  Henry  conducted  the  French  king  to  the  border 
of  hia  dominions,  where  Uiey  took  leaye  of  each  other  With 
many  protestations  of  perpetual  friendship,  as  they  had 
done  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Odd. 

The  two  monarchs  had  proclaimed  yrith  great  diligence 
thai  the  object  of  their  meeting  was  to  concert  an  expedi- 
tion agpliiBt  the  Turks,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  Henry 
sought  to  indnoe  Francis  to  co-operate  with  him,  and 
withdraw  from  the  court  of  Bome— a  circumstance  which 
would  have  been  equally  detrimental  to  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  i  but  Francis  was  not  pr^»ared  for  so  yiolent  a 
mbumOg  in  fact,  he  had  no  stubborn  desire  to  spur  him 
on  to  it«    It  is  said  that  Francis,  during  the  interyiew,  had 


urged  Henry  to  wait  no  longer  fbr  the  permission  of  the 
pope,  but  to  many  the  mardiioness  of  Pembroke  without 
further  dday,  bat  it  b  quite  certain  that  another  counsellor 
was  more  urgsnl^  and  that  was— Time.  It  was  high  time, 
indeed,  that  the  marriage  should  take  place,  if  they  meant 
to  legitimate  his  diild,  for  Anne  Boleyn  was  frur  adyanoed 
in  her  pregnancy.  Accordingly,  the  marriage  took  place 
some  time  about  now,  but  there  are  yarious  accounts  of  the 
time  and  place  of  this  eyent.  Some  authors  affirm  that  she 
was  priyately  married  to  the  kmg  at  Doyer,  the  same  day 
they  returned  from  Trance ;  others  that  the  nuptials  were 
secretiy  performed  in  the  presence  of  her  father  and  mother, 
and  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Norfolk,  in  the  chapel  of 
Sopewell  nunnery.  To  that  nunnery,  Anne,  indeed,  retired 
for  some  purpose  immediatdy  on  her  return  frmn  France, 
and  Henry,  who  could  not  yisit  her  in  the  nunnery,  is  said 
by  tradition  to  haye  met  her,  occasionally,  at  a  yew-tree, 
about  a  mile  from  that  oonyent.  There  is  also  a  tradition 
that  she  was  married  at  Blickling  Hall,  hi  Norfolk ;  but 
Wyatt,  her  great  admirer,  as  well  as  Stowe  and  Godwin, 
with  far  more  probability,  assert  that  this  eyent  took  place 
m  the  following  manner  and  pUce,  on  St.  Paul's  day, 
January  36th,  1533. 

<*  On  the  morning  of  that  day.*'  says  a  contemporary, 
'*  at  a  yery  early  hour,  Dr.  Rowland  Lee,  one  of  the  royal 
ohi^lains,  receiyed  the  unwonted  order  to  celebrate  mass 
in  an  unfrequented  attic  in  the  west  turret  of  Whitehall. 
There  he  found  the  king,  attended  by  Norris  and  Heneage, 
two  of  the  grooms  of  the  chamber,  and  the  marchioness  of 
Pembroke,  attended  by  her  train-bearer,  Anne  Sayillc, 
afterwards  lady  Berkdey.  On  being  requested  to  perform 
the  nuptial  rite  between  his  soyerdgn  and  the  marchioness 
in  the  presence  of  the  three  witnesses  assembled,  the 
chaplain  hedtated ;  but  Henry  is  sdd  to  haye  assured  him 
that  the  pope  had  pronounced  in  fayour  of  the  diyorce,  and 
that  he  had  the  dispensation  for  a  second  marriage  in  his 
possession.  As  soon  as  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been 
performed,  the  parties  separated  in  silence  before  it  was 
light;  and  yiscount  Boohford,  the  brother  of  the  bride, 
was  despatched  to  announce  the  eyent  in  confidence  to 
Francis  I.*' 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  and 
fatal  marriage.  There  were<present  at  it  three  persons 
whose  doom  it  ioyoWed,  and  who  were  soon  to  shed  their 
blood  on  the  scaffold  by  the  order  of  the  royal  bridegroom ; 
Anne  herself,  her  brother,  lord  Boohford,  and  Henry 
Norris,  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  chamber.  These,  howeyer, 
though  the  most  Uoody,  were  not  the  most  strange  circum- 
stances. Howeyer,  Henry  became  the  husband  of  two 
wiyee,  antidpating  the  diyorce  which  no  circumstances 
wete  able  to  procure.  In  these  circumstances  was  bom  the 
cdebrated  queen  Blisabeth,  the  product  of  an  adulterouft 
oonnectioQt  and,  according  to  the  brutal  father's  own 
diction  in  after  years,  illegitimate,  the  former  wife  of 
Henry  being  still  Hying  and  undiyoroed ;  her  marriage  only 
being  declared  null  and  yoid,  while,  by  tiie  laws  of  God  and 
of  the  highest  authority  of  the  time,  it  was  not. 

This  marriage  was  kept  so  secret  that  it  was  not  eyen 
communicated  to  Cranmer,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Germany,  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  fiunily  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  Cranmer  whilst  in  Germany  had  nuurri^  catholic 
priest  as  he  was,  the  niece  of  Osiander,  the  protestant 
minister  of  Nuremberg.    Thi^la^|  he  had  brought  secretiy 
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io  BoglBod,  ttBd  wivi  D0«  IWiag  b  samtdprteBlk  in  4kreot 
violation  of  the  d^uMh  Ihalhe  Monged  lo.  CinnuMtanoeB 
now  fell  out  wbioh  puifc  Iha  dithoBeoraMe  ^lamolmr  of 
OcaDmer  more  sit ongl j  (o  prM&  JifoBbiebop  Warham  wag 
dead,  and  Henrj  Beninated  OraaoMr  to  Ihe  vaoaai  primaoy. 
Had  Oraomer  been  a  man  ef  Mgk  and  genniaelj  ObrisiiMi 
prineiplBt  he  moat  now  have  thrown  6ff  hit  ttean  disgoiae, 
have  avowed  hie  adhesion  to  the  protetUni  eaase,  being 
ihtfeby«  aa  well  as  en  aoeouni  of  hie  nMurriage,  totally 
disqualified  for  oeeapjing  the  highest  ofitoe  in  the  national 
hierarchy.  Bat  Oranmer  was  tm  ambttions  time-oerrer, 
and  be  went  tfaroogh  a  series  of  most  melaneholy  deoep- 
iions,  which  would  min  the  repntation  of  any  num. 
Thoa^  a  married  man,  he  did  not  simply  content  htmoelf 
with  remaining  a  priest,  bnt  he  aeoepted  the  office  of  arofa-^ 
bishop.  Thoogh  he  had  adyised  the  ki«g  to  break  trith  the 
ohnreh  of  Rome,  he  reoehred  the  butt  and  palHiHtt  from  the 
pope,  and  stood,  a  perjured  protestant,  m  %he  highest  place 
of  the  oayiolio  chnreh.  It  is  impossible  to  find  anywhere 
an  ezaoiple  of  more  deplorable  donMe,  or  rather,  treble 
dealing,  f»r  be  had  three  faoes  nnder  one  hood :  Ihoee  of  a 
protestant,  a  married  man,  and  eatbolic  priest  sworn  to 
celibacy !  What  makes  it  worse  is,  that  he  entored  a  secret 
protest  when  toking  the  oaths  that  he  nerer  meant  to  bind 
himself  by  them,  where  his  daty  to  his  Ood  or  his  kkig 
was  oenoemed.  And  this  at  the  moment  tiiat  he  was 
attempting  to  daeetre  both  his  (ih>d,  his  king,  and  the  whole 
country  1  What  is  still  WiHrse,  again,  is  that  he  did  aU  this 
without  any  oompiilsion.  He  was  not  like  Francis  I.,  Who 
was  fiirced  by  Oharies  Y.  into  oaths  or  actual  captitfty, 
and  blight  of  all  his  life,  and  neglect  of  all  his  duties  as  a 
aoreretgn.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent,  but  ererythtng 
to  call  upon,  Oranmer  to  avmd  false  oaths  and  the  crimes 
of  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  and  be  a  poor  proteetant  minister, 
but  an  honest  man. 

Oranmer,  like  Anne  Boleyn,  hare  prored  great  etun^ling- 
hlecks  to  these  who  regard  them  as  pillars  and  promoters 
of  the  reformed  Bi^;lish  <Anrch.  They  would  fhin  hare 
them  honest,  as  they  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  they 
had  an  undeniable  infinenoe  on  the  Eaglish  reformation. 
But  this  is  a  false  mode  of  yiewing  such  subjects.  The 
Almighty  makes  nse  of  men  and  women  far  from  perfect  in 
efectmg  his  designs.  He  tarns  even  their  crimes  to  the 
advantage  of  maokind.  From  the  days  of  Balaam  and  his 
ass  the  ass  being  the  far  better  animal  of  the  two;  for  be 
saw  the  angel  md  would  hare  followed  hie  bidding,  whttst 
Babuun,  with  prophetic  gifts,  was  ready  to  sell  them  for 
money — down  to  tfaeee  of  Mnpoboa  Bonaparte,  this  great 
feet  is  written  with  the  dirine  finger  on  all  history,  that  out 
of  evil  Gkid  brings  forth  good ;  with  poor  and  rust-eaten 
tools  he  aeoompliahea  his  wonders.  The  crimes,  the  pas- 
mons,  tbs  weaknesses,  and  meannesses  of  Henry  Till., 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  Oranmer,  bare  nothing,  therefere,  to  do 
with  the  renl  merite  of  Um  reformation  in  these  kingdoms. 
Thai  reformation  was  man^mg  on  through  the  land, 
entering  into  city  after  oify,  dwelling  after  dw^ing,  per- 
Tading  the  minds  and  the  Tcry  marrow,  as  it  were,  of  the 
people,  and  the  eruption  nuist  eome.  The  severance  ftom 
Borne  must  oome,  as  sure  as  the  volcano,  after  seething  to  a 
certain  point  of  heat,  will  throw  up  ite  iery  contento  into 
the  air,  prostrating  the  old  and  preparmg  ite  lava-soil  fer 
Ihe  new.  Whether,  therefore,  the  volcano  send  up  unez- 
oeptionaUe  socks,  the  beat  of  lava,  or  the  purest  gae^ 


vrhether  Henry,  eir  Oranmer,  or  the  Sc^eyn  we»«  the  best 
or  the  porsol  of  mortals,  is  t|ttlto  beside  the  qusstieii. 
CrOd  nuy^M  In  ft  njnltrtotts  wiqr 


and  he  does  these  wonders  perfectly.  Wlft  «r  with(nt 
Henry  Tudor,  widi  or  without  Anne  Boleyn,  with  or  with- 
out Oranmer,  sooner  or  later,  he  would  have  produced  Ihe 
reformation  in  Bngland.  The  mine,  the  train,  the  matoh 
were  already  prepared,  and  the  preparation  and  the  resdt 
would  have  been  no  way  different,  had  angels  mstead  of 
indifferent  mortals  applied  the  spark. 

Oranmer  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Oanterbury  oa 
the  80th  of  March,  1533,  and  he  was  immediately  ordend 
to  proceed  with  the  divoroes.  The  new  primate,  therefon, 
wrote,  on  the  11th  of  Aprfl,  a  formal  letter  to  the  kmg, 
soliciting  tiie  issue  of  a  commission  to  try  that  cause,  and 
pronounce  a  definitive  sentence.  This  vras  immodistd^ 
done ;  and  Oranmer,  as  the  head  of  ^is  commission,  aoeom* 
panied  by  Gardiner,  now  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  bi^raps 
of  London,  Lincoln,  Bath  and  Welle,  with  many  otiier 
divines  and  eanonisto,  opened  tiiehr  court  at  Dunstable,  m 
the  monastery  of  St.  Peter's,  six  miles  from  AmpthiH, 
where  the  queen  resided.  To  tiiis  oourt  they  summoned 
both  the  king  and  the  queen.  Henry  appeared  by  proxy; 
bnt  Oatherine  ignored  the  court  and  its  proOeeditigs  alto* 
gether.  It  was  not  likdy,  indeed,  tbitt,  baring  denied  dl 
authority  in  the  matter  but  that  of  the  pope,  she  shoold 
now  recognise  a  tribunal  which  was  proceeding  as  the 
devoted  instrmnent  of,  a  monarch  wlio  had  declared,  mt 
letter  to  those  very  judges,  that  he,  their  soter^ign,  recog- 
nised no  superior  on  eartii,  but  only  God,  and  was  not  srtb* 
ject  to  the  laws  of  any  earthly  creature.  All  bflhwrs  sod 
institutions— the  church  itself— had  now  sfao^  thst  it  wu 
scarcely  influenced  by  any  law  or  motive  but  the  will  aid 
fear  of  this  sdf^inflated  king.  Pariiantent  and  tKXifotMn 
had  heaped  fresh  insuUs  upon  Oatherine  before  proceefiag 
to  try  her.  Parliament,  acting  on  the  dicta  of  OrtmMT 
and  of  Oromwell,  had  passed  an  act,  strictly  prohibitiiiig  laj 
appeals  to  the  court  of  Bome,  so  that  Oatherine  was  est 
off  from  all  application  io  the  only  authority  that  she  so- 
knowledged;  and  another,'  stripping  her  of  the  tids  of 
queen,  and  designating  her  solely  as  the  princess  dowager 
of  Wales,  the  widovr  of  prince  Arthur,  hw  first  and  «lf 
lawful  husband.  On  ^e  18th  of  April,  Henry  agsin^-aad 
now  openly — solemnised  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleys. 

Dr.  Lee,  the  same  clergyman  who  had  married  Benry  to 
Anne,  was  sent  to  cite  Oatherine  to  appear.  Every  preesdtfoa 
was  used  to  prevent  Oatherine  knoiring  that  it  was  intended 
by  this  oourt  to  proceed  to  a  final  judgment :  but  tint 
mattered  little;  for,  from  first  to  last,  she  disallowed  the 
authority  of  any  trial  by  the  king's  anbjeete.  On  ihe  M 
of  Mbsj  Oranmer  pronounced  Oatherine  contumacious,  sad 
on  the  a3rd,  that  her  marriage  was  null  and  invalid  ftm 
the  beginning.  On  the  28th,  in  a  oourt  held  at  Lambetfi, 
the  archbishop  pronounced  tiie  king's  marriage  with  Anse 
Boleyn  to  be  good  and  falid.  Oh  the  1st  of  June,  beng 
Whit  Sunday,  Anne  was  droilrned  with  every  poesible  degree 
of  pomp  and  display.  She  #as  first  brought  by  the  lord 
mayor  from  the  palace  at  Qreenwioh  in  a  gay  procesnoi 
of  barges  to  the  Tower.  Then,  after  some  days,  a  brtilisat 
procession  of  noblemen,  great  prslatee,  and  ambassadsrs» 
oonducted  her  throi^  ^  streets  ef  London  in  an  open 
litter  covered  vrith  doth  of  gold  shot  with  white,  and  the 
Digitizec 
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two  palfreys  which  eopporied  tlM  liMer  dad,  heads  and  all, 
in  a  garb  of  white  danaek.  The  qvetn  was  dressed  in  a 
aorcoat  of  slWer  tissue,  aada  owatle  of  the  same  lined  with 
ermine.  Her  dark  tresses  w«re  worn  flowing  down  her 
Shoulders ;  hot  on  her  head  she  wore  a  eoif  with  a  circlet 
of  precioos  rabies.  Orer  her  head  was  borne  a  oaw^y 
carried  by  fbor  knights  on  fboi. 

The  streets  were  hung  with  orimsen  and  soariei,  and 
that  part  of  Oheapside  with  doih  of  gold  and  yelyet.  There 
were  all  sorts  of  pageants,  in  which  pagan  deities  mingled 
freely  with  Ohristian  emblems.  No  coronation  had  e^er 
been  witnessed  at  Westminster  more  costly  or  brilliant* 
Anne  being  now  fiur  advanced  in  pr^^naaey,  most  hare 
fbnnd  it  a  most  fatigaing  ceremosy.  Oranmer,  of  ooiirao, 
placed  tiie  crown  open  her  head* 

Henry,  notwithstanding  his  separatioii  frem  BoiDe»  was 
anxious  to  obtain  the  sanction  ef  his  marriage  by  the  pope ; 
bnt  instead  of  that,  Clement  ftdminated  his  dsn—oiations 
against  him  oyer  Europe.  He  aannlled  Oranmer^i  ssntence 
on  Henry's  first  marriage,  and  published  a  boll  ezeommn. 
nicating  Henry  and  Anne,  imless  they  separated  before 
the  next  September,  when  the  new  q«sea  expected  her 
confinement.  Henry  despatched  SMbaiwadofS  ts  tiie  dif- 
ferent fordgn  oonrts  to  annooMO  his  Myniage,  «id  the 
reasons  which  had  led  him  to  ii ;  h«t  froM  no  qnarter  did 
he  receiye  mnch  gratnlati<»u  Oaa  person  in  particohtf 
wrote  to  him  m  the  most  ilBtiiiig  tad  unsparing  strain. 
This  was  cardinal  Pole,  a  near  kSnaaMn  of  his,  whom  he 
had  used  great  eadeaTOors  to  win  to  his  side. 

When  the  bishoprics  of  Wmohester  and  York  became 
yacant  by  the  death  of  Weisey,  the  king  would  fain  haye 
conferred  one  of  them  ca  Pole,  whom  he  had  educated  and 
destined  for  the  highest  cAoes  of  the  chureh.  The  young 
dergyman  could  not  oeasoientionsly  ^>^ye  of  Henry's 
divorce  scheme,  and  aeeordin^y  fell  under  his  dippleasure. 
Henry,  however,  permitted  him  to  retire  to  the  continent, 
and,  having  been  edoeated  in  Italy,  he  there  soon  received 
the  cardioal's  hat  horn  the  pope.  He  new  wrote  to  Henry, 
reproaching  him  vehemently  with  his  proceedings,  and  even 
applying  to  Anne  the  names  of  Jesebel,  sorceress,  and 
similar  offensive  epithets.  He  treated  her  with  the  most 
unsparing  irony,  saying  that  she  had  been  jmused  m 
Tirtuous ;  and  adding,  "  She  must  needs  be  chaste,  as  she 
chose  to  be  a  king's  wife  instead  of  his  mistress ;  hot,"  he 
continues,  *'she  must  have  known  how  soon  he  was  sated 
with  those  who  had  served  him  m  the  latter  quality;  and, 
if  she  wanted  examples,  her  sister  was  enongh.** 

The  people,  from  one  end  of  the  oonntry  to  the  other, 
were  on  the  side  of  Catherine.  They  jnstly  looked  upon  her 
as  a  virtaooe,  amiable,  and  religious  queen,  who  wns  thrust 
aside  to  make  way  for  a  younger  rival ;  and  they  S4  net 
hesitate  to  express  their  opinion  of  that  rival's  condnet. 
They  cried  out  agiunst  "Nan  BuUen"  lustily  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  declared  that  they  would  have  none  of  her.  The 
monastic  orders,  who  were  writhing  under  the  privation 
of  their  ancient  houses  and  estetes,  and  who  foresaw 
further  and  more  extensive  spoliations  in  the  reformation 
tendencies  of  Granmer  and  the  new  queen,  preached  every- 
where hatred  to  the  "  BuUen  "  usurper  of  the  throne,  and 
bdd  demindations  of  the  licentious  conduct  of  the  king 
himself.  One  friar  Peyto,  a  very  devout  and  sealous 
member  of  the  order  of  Observanto,  preached  before  the 
king  and  queen  at  Greenwich,  and  denounced,  in  uncom- 


promising terms,  the  most  terrible  judgntenteew  therik  both. 
He  reminded  them  of  the  story  of  Ahah,  and  oned  ent, 
*«Bven  iriiere  the  dogs  l^^ed  the  hieod  of  Kabetk  shall 
they  tick  the  Mood  of  Jesebel.**  He  told  Henry  that,  like 
the  king  of  Israd  of  dd,  he  had  got  his  lying  piepheto  to 
prophecy  what  he  willed:  ''but,"  continued  he,  "I  am 
Micheas  (Micaiah),  whom  thou  wilt  hate  heoanse  I  must 
tdl  thee  truly  that  this  marriage  is  unlawiVil  i  and  I  know 
I  shall  eat  the  bread  of  affliction  and  drink  the  waters  of 
sorrow ;  yet,  because  our  Lord  hath  put  it  into  my  mouth, 
I  must  speak  of  it." 

More  than  Peyto  himself  expected  the  royal  vengeance ; 
but  Henry,  for  a  wonder,  restndned  himself,  and  preferred 
to  ast  one  of  his  chaplains  to  answer  the  friar.  Probably 
the  knowledge  that  the  general  opinion  was  that  of  the 
friar  might  induce  Henry  to  this  course,  so  different  to  his 
eondaot  m  after  years.  l%e  next  Sunday,  being  the  8th 
of  May,  Dr.  Curwen  preached  in  the  same  place,  and,  after 
endeavouring  to  answer  his  argamento,  made  a  furious 
attack  on  the  firiar  himsdf,  calling  him  a  dog,  a  slanderer, 
a  base,  beggarly  friar,  a  rebd  and  traitor.  He  denounced 
him  as  a  foul  shmderer  of  persons  in  Mthority;  and  asserted 
that,  so  tta  from  the  king's  marriage  hdng  an  offence  to  God 
or  man,  it  was  a  measure  both  highly  desirable  and  highly 
commendable,  as  that  whi^  was  to  establish  a  righteous 
royal  seed  for  ever:  and  then,  supposmg  that  his  eloqnenoo 
had  oompletdy  deOMted  and  put  to  flight  the  firiar,  he 
shallsnged  him  by  name,  shootings  '*  I  ^sak  to  thee,  Peyto, 
that  makest  tiiysdf  Micheas,  that  tiion  mayest  speak  evil  of 
kmgs;  bnt  nowthou  art  not  to  he  fonnd,  being  fled  for  fear 
and  shame,  m  bdng  unable  to  answer  my  argumento." 

But  there  came  an  answer— though  not  firom  Peyto— 
which  was  not  i^eatiy  to  ^  credit  or  the  foresight  of  the 
preacher,  for  in  the  rood-lefl,  one  Elstsiw,   a  firiar  of  the 
same  house  as  Peyto,  stood  up,  and  in  a  loud  and  undaunted 
manner  said,  "  Good  sir,  you  know  well  enough  that  father 
Peyto,  as  he  was  cuosaanded,  is  gone  to  a  provincial  council  v 
holden  at  Oanterbury,  and  is  not  fled  firom  any  fear  of  you, 
but  to-morrow  win  return  again.  And  meantime,  here  am  I, 
another  Mieheas,  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  to  prove  all 
those  things  true  whish  ho  hath  teught  out  of  the  holy 
soripturse ;  and  to  Ais  ooiid>at  I  challenge  thee  before  God 
and  all  equal  judges ;  eren  untO'  thee,  Ourwen,  I  say  it^ 
which  art  one  of  the  four  hundred  prophete  into  whom  the 
spirit  of  lying  is  entered,  and  seekest  by  adultery  to  esta« 
biish  snsosssion ;  betraying  the  king  into  endless  perdition, 
HM»e  te  thine  own  vainf^^  and  hope  of  promotion  than 
for  the  discharge  of  thy  dogged  conscience,  and  the  king's 
salvaticm."    The  friar  went  on  in  the  same  strain,  growing 
bolder  and  bolder,  and  hurling  the  most  awful  denunciations 
at  the  head  of  the  king,  and  none  could  bring  him  to 
silence,  till  Henry,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  commanded  him 
to  be  still.    The  king  did  not  pass  this  over.    The  two 
friars  the  next  day  were  summoned  before  the  council,  and 
sternly  rebuked  and  threatened.    The  earl  of  Essex  told 
them  they  deserved  to  be  put  into  sacks  and  thrown  into 
the  Thames.      ''Threaten    those    things,'*  sdd    Blstow, 
smiling,  "to  the  rich  and  dainty  folk,  which  are  dothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  everyday,  and 
have  their  chiefest  hope  in  tiiis  world ;  but  we  heed  them 
not — nay,  we  are  joyfid  that  for  the  discharge  of  our  duties 
we  are  driven  hence ;   and,  thanks  te  Gh>d,  we  know  the 
way  to  heaven  to  be  as  ready  by  water  ae  by  htnd,  and 
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therefore  oare  not  which  way  we  go."  Tbe  end  of  this 
plain  BpeaJdng  was,  that  the  friars,  with  all  their  order, 
were  soon  after  banished ;  and  Ourwen,  as  friar  Elstow 
had  prophesied,  was  promoted  to  the  episcopal  bench. 

Yet  no  oomplaints  of  the  clergy  or  Uie  people  could  pre- 
vent the  mthless  king  wringing  the  heart  of  his  forsaken 
wife,  by  demands  of  her  renunciation  of  all  title  to  royalty. 
On  the  3rd  of  Jnly  lord  Moun^oy,  who  had  formerly  been 


accident  she  had  ron  into  her  foot.  She  had  a  number  of 
her  servants  assembled  to  hear  what  was  said,  and  she  then 
demanded  whether  the  message  were  in  writing  or  was  to  be 
deliyered  by  word  of  mouth.  Lord  Mountjoy  said  he  had 
both  a  yerbal  and  a  written  command,  but  when  he  begy 
to  address  her  as  the  princess  of  Wales,  she  stopped  him, 
and  let  him  know  that  she  was  not  princess-dowager,  bat 
the  queen,  and  withal  the  king's  true  wifei  had  been 


Oardiaal  Pole.    From  the  original  picture 


hor  page,  watted  on  her  from  the  king  to  announce  to  her 
the  completion  of  the  diroroe,  and  to  warn  her  to  take  a 
lower  style  and  address  than  that  of  queen.  Catherine  was 
living  quietly  at  Ampthill,  and  the  martyrdom  through 
whioh  ijie  had  lately  been  made  to  pass  bad  shaken  her 
health  severely.  It  was  some  days  before  she  could  see 
the  messenger,  and  when  she  did  she  was  still  lying  sick 
on  her  oouch,  and  suffenng  from  a  thorn  which  by  some 


crowned  and  anointed  queen,  and  by  the  king  had  biil 
lawful  issue ;  had  committed  no  crime  by  whioh  reil  for- 
feiture of  her  rank  and  estate  could  eoma,  but  that  the 
estate  and  name  of  queen  she  would  vindicate,  challenge, 
and  maintain  during  her  lifetime. 

Mountjoy  begged  to  remind  her  that  she  had  not  0Bk5 
been  divorced,  but  that  this  divorce  was  oonfirmed  by  t^^ 
act  of  the  parliament  ixf^;|^tli^  houses,  and  that  the  h^^ 
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Vnne  had  ulso  b«en  anointed  and  crowned  queen  of 
Rogland,  wfaioh  act  was  also  confirmed  by  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commoners  of  the  realm ; 
bat  Catherine,  with  nndaonted-  spirit,  repudiated  aU  snch 
proceedings,  as  effected  by  bribery  and  nn&ir  means,  de- 
claring that  neither  universities,  conyocations,*  nor  parlia- 
ments, had  power  to  diyorce,  but  the  court  of  Rome  alone, 
to  which  she  still  appealed.  Mountjoy  then  represented  to 
her  that  her  obstinacy  might  occasion  popular  commotions 
in  the  kingdom,  to  which  she  replied  that  she  should  much 
regret  that ;  she  trusted  there  would  be  no  dissensions  in 
the  realm  on  her  account,  which  she  never  contemplated, 
nor  ever  would ;  but  she  would  never  consent  to  injure  her 
•laughter's  rights,  and  the  health  of  her  own  soul  by  com- 
pliance ;  and  if  she  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  forfeit 
the  favour  of  the  people,  still,  she  trusted  to  go  to  heaven 
cum  fama  et  i^fama,  for  it  was  not  for  the  favour  of  the 


were  nowhere  popular.  Over  the  whole  of  Europe  Cathe- 
rine was  an  object  of  sincere  sympathy.  In  his  own 
dominions  we  have  seen  tho  vehemence  of  popular  expres- 
sion against  his  marriage,  and  the  women  wero  more 
indignant  than  the  men.  In  his  own  court,  and  amongst 
the  very  relatives  of  Anne  Boleyn,  he  found  stoat  partisans 
of  the  discarded  queen.  The  wife  of  Anne's  own  broiher, 
the  countess  of  Rochford,  had  been  lady  of  the  beddiambor 
to  Catherine,  and  with  other  conrt  ladies  were  so  open  and 
violent  in  condemning  the  treatment  of  her,  that  Ilenry 
sent  lady  Rochford  and  another  lady  of  high  rauk  to  tho 
Tower. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pope  was  as  unwilling  to  break 
entirely  with  Henry.  En^^and  was  a  valuable  fief  of  the 
Holy  See,  but  Clement  was  held  tight  to  his  opposition  to 
Henry's  proceedings  by  the  emperor,  who  may  be  said, 
with  his  aunt,  queen  Catherine,  to  have  been  far  more  really 


-c^^r.^^J 

Place  of  Execution  within  the  Tower  of  London. 


people,  nor  yet  for  any  trouble  or  adversity  that  might  be 
devised  for  her,  that  she  would  lose  the  fiivour  of  Ood. 
When  Mountjoy  showed  her  the  report  which  he  had  drawn 
up  of  the  interview,  she  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  care- 
fully straok  out  the  words  princesS'dowager  wherever  they 
•)Coarred.  She  also  treated  the  whole  divorce  as  a  mere 
farce,  being  pronounced  in  the  king's  own  realm,  by  "  a 
man  of  the  king's  own  making,"Oranmer,whom  she  asserted 
to  be  a  person  by  no  means  impartiaL 

Henry  had  accomplished  his  long-striven-for  object;  he 
had  deposed  his  old  queen,  and  secored  his  new  one ;  he 
had  assumed  great  power  over  the  church,  and  derived 
some  vrealth  firom  it,  bat  he  had  no  satisfaction  in  it.  His 
movements  had  originated  in  passion,  not  in  principle ;  he 
was  no  reformer  by  nature,  but  fast  bound  in  the  preja- 
dioes  of  his  education,  and  he  felt  a  constant  longing  to 
reooncile  himself  again  with  the  pope.    His  proceeding's 


the  artificers  of  the  severance  of  England  from  Rome,  than 
Henry,  Cranmer,  or  Anne  Boleyn.  If  queen  Catherino 
had  submitted  readily  to  the  divorce,  induced  by  an  easy 
disposition  or  the  offer  of  rewards  and  honours,  and  if 
Charles  had  not  exerted  all  his  power,  and  alibis  menaces, 
to  keep  the  pope  firm,  there  would  have  come  no  brook  with 
Henry.  As  it  was,  led  by  their  mutual  regrets,  and  by 
the  active  offices  of  Francis  I.,  who  was  eager  to  join  a 
fresh  coalition  agunst  Charles,  the  pope  consented  to  meet 
Henry's  ambassadors  at  Marseilles.  In  July  he  had, 
under  influence  of  Charles  and  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
annulled  the  sentence  of  divorce  pronounced  by  Cranmer, 
and  excommunicated  Henry  and  Anne  if  they  did  not  sepa- 
rate before  the  end  of  September,  and  now,  on  the  25th  of 
September,  he  embarked  on  board  the  French  fleet  to  meet 
Francis  and  the  English  envoys.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  it  settled  that  Clement  and  Francis  should  meet  than 
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Henry  was  B«iied  with  alarm  last  thay  ahoald  anier  into  a 
B^eret  leajj^aa  prejodioial  lo  hina.  Ha  aaafc  over  to  Franoia 
the  dake  of  Norfolk,  aooompanied  by  the  Tiaooant  Booh- 
ford,  Parolek,  Brown,  and  BryaD,  witk  a  retioae  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  boraemen,  aa  if  k>  aeoompaay 
Fraoda,  b«k  in  reality  fnmiahed  with  aeerei  inatroa- 
tioaa  to  diaaaade  Fraaeia  from  proceeding  to  the  inter- 
Tiew,  and  eflering  him  a  large  subsidy  if  ha  would 
eountenanoa  him  by  estaUishing  a  patriarch  in  Fraaoe, 
and  forbid  the  tranamiaaien  of  money  to  the  papal  trea- 
sury. When  Francis  refused  to  listen  to  thia  adrioe, 
Henry  recalled  the  dake  of  Norfolk,  who  was  a  aealous 
eatholio,  and  whom  Henry  probably  thought  too  anxious 
to  a^ree  with  the  pope,  and  aant  in  his  plaoe  the  biahop  of 
Winchester  and  Bryan. 

These  enToys  profeaaed  Uiai  tbey  were  come  lo  execute 
the  wishes  of  Francis,  and  encouraged  by  this,  Francis 
refused  to  proceed  with  other  business  until  Clement  had  done 
ererything  possible  to  arrange  amicably  the  affairs  of 
Henry.  Great,  therefore,  waa  the  astonishment  of  both 
the  pope  and  the  king  of  France  to  find,  on  proceeding  to 
this  business,  that  tlMaa  aaihaaaailmu  had  come  unfumiahed 
with  any  powers  *a  traai  aitfaar  with  the  pontiff  or  the 
French  king.  They  wcva  anly  commissioned  to  watch  the 
proceedings,  and  report  tke«  to  their  master.  Henry,  with 
all  his  desire  of  reconciliation,  waa  still  in  constant  fear  of 
committing  himself,  and  finding  that  the  pope  had  been 
prevailed  on  to  decide  agaiaal  him,  Francis  insisted  that 
the  envoys  should  despatdi  a  messenger  for  full  powers  to 
treat ;  and,  in  the  meartiaM,  a  marriage  was  concluded  be- 
twixt the  duke  of  Otleaaa,  the  son  of  Francis,  and  Oatherine 
de  Medici,  the  nieoa  of  Olemant,  an  alliance  which  proved  a 
great  curse  to  Vianoa.  Iba  result  of  the  despatch  to 
England  appeared  in  the  arrtral  of  Bonner,  afterwards 
bishop  of  London*  and  cae  of  the  bitterest  persecutors  who 
ever  lived,  who,  on  the  7th  af  Novsniber,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing to  an  accordanaa  with  Francis  and  the  pope,  to  their 
amasement  presaated  ftom  Hansy  an  appeal  firom  the  pope 
to  a  general  counafl. 

This  unexpected  regoacSatfan  af  tha  aoHiailty  of  the  pope 
spoke  plainly  the  distrust  in  Henry*B  aund  af  him,  or  of  the 
influence  behind. him.  All  partiea  ware  now  aiming  at 
impossibilitiea.  Henry  would  fain  be  reconciled  with  the 
ancient  church,  but  he  waa  mortally  afhdd  of  the  power  of 
Charles  over  the  pontiff,  and  these  feara  were  aadukraaly 
stimulated  by  the  party  at  home,  headed  by  CromweU, 
Cranmer,  and  hia  own  queen.  Clement  demred  the  reunion, 
but  waa  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor;  and  Francis 
was  bent  upon  his  own  views  without  possessing  the  confi- 
dence of  either  the  pope  or  Henry.  Both  Clement  and 
Francis  resented  tiie  conduct  of  Henry,  yet  nm&er  was  wil- 
ling to  give  him  up.  Bonner  pretended  that  the  appeal  to 
«  council  would  throw  no  real  obstades  in  the  way.  and 
Francis,  knowing  that  the  bishop  of  Bayonne  stood  well  with 
Henry,  sent  him  to  London  to  propose  that  he  should  under- 
take the  management  of  his  affair  with  the  pope.  Henry 
readily  consented,  and  the  bishop  in  high  spirits  hastened 
back,  proceeded  to  Rome  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  set  sea- 
lously  to  work  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  favourable  issue.  The 
concession  which  the  bishop  flattered  himself  that  he  should 
now  obtain  was,  that  the  diTorce  should  be  once  more  tried 
in  England,  and  that  the  pope  should  ratify  the  sentence, 
and  England  should  remain  in  fidl  obedience  to  the  papal 


see.  So  conceding  did  Henry  appear*  that  \\e  authorised 
the  bishop  of  Bayonne  to  promise,  not  merely  ohedienoe, 
hut  benefita  to  Rome,  in  proportion  to  the  readiness  af 
Clement  to  oblige  him. 

The  long-contested  qoestion  of  the  divorce,  and  the 
threatened  oooaeqnence  severanoe  of  England  from  the 
papal  aee— now  appeared  in  a  fiair  w^  of  be'mg  aattled, 
and  aU  diaunion  healed.  They  ware  never  farther  oil 
However  ainoere  and  eameet  the  two  principala  in  this 
contest,  the  pope  and  Henry,  might  be,  there  were  at  woik 
in  the  court  of  EngUmd  and  the  coort  of  Rome,  paitiss 
really  more  powerful  than  their  principala.  who  wan 
reaolved  that  the  two  deaiderata  to  thia  pacification  aawar 
ahoold  be  yielded.  No  aooner  had  the  biahop  of  Bayoone 
act  out  for  Rome,  than  Cromwell  aad  his  party  ooinmanaad 
an  active  campaign  in  parliament  £or  breaking  beyond 
remedy  the  tie  with  Rome,  and  eatabliahing  an  iudependent 
church  in  this  country.  This  able  man,  who  for  his  past 
services  was  now  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  fior 
life,  framed  two  biUa,  and  introduced  them  to  parliament 
soon  after  the  Christaua  holidays.  The  first  was  an  act 
establishing  the  title  of  tiM  king  as  supreme  head  of  the 
English  church,  and  vesting  in  him  the  right  to  appoint  to 
all  bishoprics,  and  to  decide  aU  ecclesiastical  causes.  AU 
paymenta  or  appeala  to  Roma  were  atrictfy  forbidden ;  and 
the  submission  of  the  clergy  to  these  enactments,  which  in 
the  former  bill  confined  it  to  one  year,  waa  made  perpetual, 
by  the  omisaion  of  that  qualification. 

By  the  second  bill,  the  marriafa  of  Oatherine,  strangdj 
enough  at  the  very  moBMnt  that  Henry  had  conceded  its 
final  decision  at  Rome,  was  deekared  unlawful,  and  that  of 
Anne  Boleyn  confirmed.  The  iasna  by  the  first  marriage 
was  declared  iUegitimate  and  axoHided  from  the  suooession, 
and  the  issue  of  the  marriage  of  Anne  waa  made  inheritable 
of  the  crown,  and  that  only,  and  any  one  oasUng  any 
slander  on  this  marriage,  or  endeavoorinf  to  prejudice  the 
suooession  of  its  issoe,  waa  declared  guil^  of  high  treason, 
if  by  writkig,  printing,  or  dead,  and  ausprision  of  treaaon 
if  by  word.  Thna  waa  a  new  power  aatablished  by  the 
onwa  (  every  paraon  of  full  age,  or  on  hereafter  coming  to 
full  age,  were  to  be  sworn  to  obey  thia  aat.  Not  only  new 
powers  were  thus  created,  but  a  nmr  crime  invented;  and 
though  this  statute  was  swept  away  in  Ibe  course  of  a  few 
years,  yet  it  is  a  remarkable  one,  for  it  became  the  precedent 
for  many  a  snaoeeding  and  despotic  gOTemment. 

Thus  Henry,  at  the  very  time  that  he  appeared  anxicosly 
seeking  reconciliation  with  Rome,  waa  in  reality  sever- 
ing himself  from  it.  Who  shaU  aaj  what  wnra  his 
reasonbgs  on  the  subject  f  Was  it  Ua  lova  of  pmwai, 
which  induced  him,  aa  it  were,  against  his  own  wiahf^  to 
accept  these  meastnes  from  hia  ministeia  and  parHamentf 
or  did  he  hope  to  receiva  a  fiavonnd»Ia  and  irrevooabla 
decbionfrom  Rome,  before  theaeatraageprooeedinga  beoaaift 
known  f  Be  that  as  it  may,  at  Rome,  where,  too,  tbe  Uag^ 
agent,  the  sealous  bishop  of  Bayoime,  waa  flattering  Idia- 
self  with  success,  the  party  of  ths  aa^Mror  and  of  Oatbavine 
acquired  the  ascendancy,  and  the  oonsistoiy  deeidad  mat 
agcdnH  the  validity  of  Catherine's  marriage,  bntyW  it  t 

On  the  f3rd  of  Mardi,  1534,  the  eoAMstory  ni 
pronounced  thia  important  decision,  aad  on  the  SOth  of  \ 
same  month  the  royal  assent  was  given  hi  London  to  tfc 
bills.     It  is  stated  by  De  Bettay,  that  the  papal  com^  m 
waiting  for  the  receipt  of  a  deopatoh  teai  Heaiy,  i 
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tD  1ii«  fupd  0e^  And  tiNtt  «ie 
mot  itrftvil^,  ikm  imfaiM  uidiMBC«  paslMi 
deobioBf  and  tluMt  the  ^«rj  im»«  d«y  Hesrj'B 
arrived,  iMiogiiig  kk  fidl  Mquietoeaot.  Th« 
sttfj  k  p<9M«iil  and  ttartliDg,  bvl  ii  does  not  «f>pMr  U  be 
fint  Bodi  partiet  seem  «^  have  been  nmia^  erery  exertioii 
te  oarrf  tbetr  potnl,  and  tbe  pawing  of  theee  biUa  Ihroagh 
bolfa  lards  and  eommona  an  the  20(h  ef  Marob,  three  days 
enlj  befiirt  tbe  net  of  tba  aeneiatorj,  afaowi  that  the 
BnglWi  par^  waa  proeoeding  witfaoat  anj  reference  to 
what  vna  agitating  in  Boum;  nad  even  the  data  of  the  royal 
aaaent  to  th»8e  bilU,  the  30th  of  Maroh,  does  not  allow  tttne 
te  iha  daaiawn  at  Bonie  to  bafn  arrmd,  and  prodooed,  as 
it  baa  been  aaad»  tba  iatanniaatien  of  Henry  to  aaoation 


B(MM  the  imperialiilv  reeeivod  the  deoiaion  of  the 
■tury  wilh  traneporta  and  aeokunationa  of  joy.  Tbey 
wnien,  they  lit  bonflrea,  they  eried  throagh  tbe 
,  **  The  emperor  and  Spain/*  as  if  they  had  won  a 
gmaiTialary ;  and  in  tnrth  tbey  had,  bat  it  waa  at  the  eoet 
t»  the  ehiirdi  of  Bene  of  the  faireat  and  the  most  afflaent 
of  ita  tributary  kingdoms.  Tbe  emperor  had  given  to  the 
pepadam  a  blow  wbieb  tfane  waa  never  deatined  to  repair, 
and  iir  which  all  the  vaat  realms  of  tba  vejoieing  Ohariea 
ooiAd  femiab  no  raeompenae. 

Tbna  waa  tiie  religiona  independence  of  Bogbnd— drawiog 
aftea  it»  as  n  nacaaaary  ae^vienoe,  eivil  liberty— eataUiabad 
for  dver.  It  ia  by  to  the  nraat  memorable  day  in  tbe 
bialary,  nei  only  of  Bngland,  bwt  of  modem  Europe ;  and 
it  haa  been  weQ  aaid  by  an  hiatorlan  of  the  last  age,  that 
"thoaa  who  beliova  in  an  ovar-roling  Providence,  and 
tUnk  Ifaa  leftriBaHon  of  religion  baa  been  a  bleesing  to 
Baglnnd,  will  gratefblly  aokaowledge  Ha  inflnence  on  ^ia 
toanaisn.'"  Tbia  great  levohition  wm  brongbt  about  by 
thoao  wlM- were  in  graalMt  eneaueni 
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in  tbe  aenntry  amongBt   Iboee 

to  Ibo  cbareb  of  Bono,  by  tiie  aeparation,  and  by 

of  ebnrob  piopeity,  with  tbe  fear  of  atiU 

apeKntion,ex<ntednianynrannnringB;  and  tbe  king, 

tiiat  bia  ptooeedinga  were  regarded  with  diaapproba- 

bj  a  vaat  body  of  people  both  at  home  and  abroad, 

apiciona  ef  every  mmoar,  jealona  and  vindictive. 

tbe  aingttlar  oonapiracaea  agatnat'tbe  royal  tran- 

ooa  of  tbeeariiaBtnroae  out  of  tbe  wkma  of  n  yonng 


woman  of  AYdington,  bt  Kent,  of  tbe  name  of  Hiiabeth 
Barton,  wbo  wna  of  n  nervoaa  and  mesmeric  tempemment, 
and  wbeaa  mkid  waa  greatly  exerted  by  the  soflMfige  of 
qoeen  Oatbarine.  Tba  rector  of  the  parish,  alrack  by 
many  of  tbe  worda  wbicb  fell  from  her  in  her  Braamerio 
trancoa,  regarded  her  aa  a  reHgfiooely  inspired  person,  and 
recommended  her  to  qait  the  viHage,  and  enter  tbe  convent 
of  Sk  Sepnlobre,  at  Oanterbnry.  There  her  eoetaciea  and 
revdationa,  probably  atrengtbened  by  the  atmoepbere  of 
the  place,  became  aMNre  freqnent  and  atrong.  Re  mna 
regarded  her  dedaratioDS  aa  propheeiee,  and  the  faae  of 
her  aoon  spread  round  the  country,  wbereebe  acqnired  the 
name  of  the  <*  Holy  Maid  of  Kent.** 

Biobard  Maiolor,  tbe  rector  of  Aldinfrton,  nht  irst 
patroniaed  her,  aeema  to  bave  continned  b^  interact  in  her 
after  abo  became  an  inmate  of  the  eenveni  bnt  Booking,  a 
canon  of  Ohristchnrcbt  Oanterbnry,  who  became  her 
confessor,  waa  her  moat  entboaiaatic  abettor.  Dteertng, 
a  monk,  oollected  a  nnmber  of  ber  dedaratione',  Tiaions^ 
and  propheciea.  8ha  bad  began  these  Tisionaso  eaiiy  as 
1526,  bat  they  had  beooma  every  year  more  blewn  abcoad ; 
and  it  waa  obaerved  that  tbey  bad  all  a  tendency  «e  exalt 
tbe  power  of  tbe  pope  and  the  clergy,  and  to  dcHonnee  tbe 
vengeance  of  Henven  on  all  who  disobeyed  <wr  attempted  to 
injure  tbenu 

Henry  bad  had  his  attention  drawn  to  this  yoong  woman 
and  her  vidons  and  ntteraneea  in  her  early  career;  and  he 
had  shown  Sir  Thomas  More  her  sayinga,  who  repKed  that 
he  saw  nothiag  in  tbcm  bnt  what  *'  n  right  aimpla  woman 
might,  in  bia  mind,  apeak  of  her  oim  wit  well  enongh.*' 
But  aa  the  cansa  of  Ostberine  more  and  mom  imitated 
tbe  public  mind,  and  tiie  invasion  of  the  monastic  pgapart^ 
embittarsd  tbe  rdigiooi  orders,  tbe  Taiicinatmna  of  tbe 
nuttd  bad  riaen  also  in  intensity,  and  strocb  at  bigfae^ 
personages.  Bbe  asamicd  that  Ood  bad  sboum  bar  a  poet 
with  tbiee  branches,  and  bad  declared  that  it  never  wooM 
bo  merry  in  En^^and  till  botb  voot  and  brancbea  wwc 
deatroyed.  This  waa  interpreted  to  mean  Wolaey  as  tbe 
root,  and  the  king,  N<vfolk,  and  Bnifolkyaa  tbe  three 
brancbea.  Next  she  declared  that  she  bad  acen  tbe 
Almighty  deliver  to  Wdsey  three  swords,  signifying  tbe 
threefold  anthority  wbicb  bo  axetoiaod  aa  legate,  cban* 
cdb>r,  and  minister,  *'  in  the  great  matter  of  tbe  king's 
marriage ;"  and,  besidea,  she  bad  nt  tiie  same  tinM  de« 
dared  that,  unless  tbe  cardinal  made  good  use  of  these 
swords,  •'it  would  bo  hid  sordy  to  bis  diargc**  In  flDOther 
^vision  she  want  hxikm,  and  prophesied  that,  if  be  repn* 
diated  Oatbetina,  he  would  die  within  seven  montha,  and 
be  sooceoded  by  bis  daagbter  Mary.  Henry  bad  abeady 
disfHTOvad  her  soothsaying  by  far  outliving  tbe  time  pre^ 
scribed  i  bat  when,  in  1533,  tbe  opponents  of  bis  uieamires 
bad  become  greatly  irritated,  be  considered  tbe  words  of 
tbe  maid,  whidK  were  sednkmdy  taken  down  and  droulated 
throngh  tba  pressi  were  a  powerfol  means  of  stirring  up 
tbe  popolar  lading  against  bim,  and  be  therefore  <»dered 
tbe  arreat  of  beradf  and  tbe  chief  of  her  accomplices. 

In  November  tbey  ware  brought  into  the  Btar  C^iamber, 
and  canfuily  examined  by  Oranmer,  the  arcbbidiop,  Orom- 
wdl,  and  Hug^  Latimer,  who  soon  after  was  made  bishop 
of  Worcester.  This  tribunal  appears  to  bave  intimidated 
both  the  maid  and  her  abettors  into  a  confession  of  the 
impoatare,  and  they  were  condemned  to  stand  during  the 
en  innday  at  St.  Flanl'a  Orossi  and  there  oonfesb 
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the  imposture.  After  thai  they  wore  remaaded  to  prison, 
and  it  was  thought  that,  having  disarmed  tiieee  people  hy 
this  o^osoie,  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  punishment 
thej  had  reoeiTed.  But  Henry  was  now  become  every  day 
more  and  more  addicted  to  blood,  and  ready  to  shed  it  for 
any  mfringemsot  of  those  almost  divine  rights  which  the 
aapremacy  of  the  church  seemed  to  haveHMmferred  on  him 
in  lus  own  conodt.  On  the  2l8t  of  February,  1534,  there- 
fore, a  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords  against  the  maid,  and  against  Maister,  Booking, 
Deering,  Gold,  Bich,  and  Bisley,  as  her  abettors,  on  the 
plea  that  their  conspiracy  tended  to  bring  into  peril  the 
king's  life  and  crown.  ~  The  bill,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
regarded  with  horror  by  the  public  as  a  strange  and  cruel 
■Stretch  of  authority,  was  passed  by  the  slavish  parliament ; 
and  on  the  Slst  of  April,  1534,  the  seven  accused  were 
drawn  to  Tyburn  and  hanged.  At  the  gallows  the  poor 
maiden,  Elisabeth  Barton*  made  this  confesuon :  "  Hither 
am  I  come  to  die,  and  I  have  not  only  been  the  cause  of 
mine  own  death,  but  am  also  the  cause  of  the  death  of  all 
those  persons  which  at  this  time  here  suffer.  Andyet,tosay 
the  troth,  I  am  not  so  much  to  be  blamed,  considering  that 
it  was  well  known  unto  those  learned  men  that  I  was  a 
poor  wench  without  kaming ;  but  because  the  things  which 
fell  from  me  were  profitable  unto  them,  therefore  they 
much  praised  me,  and  bare  me  in  hand  that  it  was  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  said  them,  and  not  I :  and  then  I,  being 
puffed  up  with  their  praises,  fell  into  certam  pride  and 
foolish  fantasy,  which  hath  brought  me  to  this.*' 

The  case  of  the  poor  girl  is  dear  enough  .by  the  light  of 
modem  science.  She  was  a  mesmeric  subject,  whose  mind 
was  stimulated  and  played  upon  by  those  about  her  for  their 
own  purposes.  With  her,  besides  the  persons  who  suffered 
immediately,  there  were  also  accused  of  corresponding  with 
her,  Edward  Thwaites,  gentleman,  Thomas  Lawrence, 
registrar  to  the  archdeacon  of  Oanterbury,  Fisher,  the 
venerable  bishop  of  Bochester,  and  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Fisher  was  now  old,  and  had  passed  a  life  of  great  honour 
for  his  learning,  integrity,  and  accomplishments.  He  was 
4kn  admired  friend  of  the  celebrated  Erasmus.  He  was  the 
lost  survivor  of  the  counsellors  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the 
prelate  to  whose  care  the  countess  of  Bichmond,  the  mother 
of  Henry  Yll.,  had  committed  the  education  of  her  grand- 
son, now  Henry  YIIL  Henry  had  felt  or  professed  great 
Section  for  his  old  tutor,  and  had  boasted  that  no  prince 
in  Bnrq>e  had  a  prelate  equal  in  learning  and  virtue  to  the 
bishop  of  Bochester.  Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for 
Henry  had  he  been  wise  enough  to  follow  the  counsels  of 
Fisher ;  and  most  unfortunate  for  the  bishop  that  he  lived 
under  a  prince  who  would  either  bend  to  his  brutal  and 
sensual  will  every  mind  about  him,  however  great  and 
dignified,  or  would  destroy  their  possessors  from  his  path. 
The  man  who  had  boasted  that  he  had  never  spared  man 
in  his  anger,  or  woman  in  his  lust,  never  forgave  bishop 
Fisher  for  his  bold  and  conscientious  advocacy  of  the 
repudiated  queen,  and  especially  for  denying  the  signature 
of  his  name,  which  had  been  forged,  amongst  others,  to 
condemn  her.  Nothing  but  the  blood  of  those  who  thwarted 
him  could  satisfy  Henry.  He  seized  on  this  pretence  to 
further  his  vengeance,  and  he  soon  discovered  more 
plausible  cause  to  consummate  it. 

Fisher,  who  was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  confessed  that 
be  had  seen  and  conversed  with  EUsabeth  Barton;  that  he 


had  heard  her  utter  her  prophedes  conoenung  ttie  Idng; 
and  that  he  had  not  mentioned  them  to  ttie  sovereign, 
because  her  declarations  did  not  refer  to  any  violsnoe 
against  the  king,  but  merely  to  a  visitation  of  FEOvidenee ; 
and  because,  also,  he  knew  that  the  king  had  received  the 
communication  of  the  prophedM  from  the  mmd  htumU, 
who  had  had  for  that  pvpoic  a  private  andienoe  with  the 
king.  He  was,  therefore,  he  said,  guiltless  of  any  eon- 
spiraoy :  and  Imew  not,  as  he  would  anewer  it  before  the 
throne  of  Christ,  of  any  malice  or  evil  that  was  intended  by 
her,  or  by  any  other  earthly  creature,  unto  the  king's  Ugh- 


Such  a  solemn  deftnee  in  so  CKcettent  a  man  wmdd  have 
been  snfl&cient,  in  any  tolerable  times,  to  have  inemd  at 
least  the  granting  of  his  prayer,  tiiat  the  kmg  woeli  free 
him  from  his  present  anxiety,  and  allow  him  the  only  Umpov 
which  he  craved,  to  prepare  himself  in  quiet  for  his  pee- 
sage  to  another  w<»ld.  But  Henry  was  not  a  man  to  be 
moved  by  sodi  impresdve  circumstances;  his  maBoe,  enee 
awoke,  never  diad;  and  the  pariiament,  thecreepiag  inatra- 
ment  of  his  will,  attainted  the  venerable  prdate  with  the 
others.  Cromwell,  to  extort  a  confession  of  guilt  from  him, 
had  sent  him  many  brutal  and  terrifying  messages ;  and  the 
poor  old  man  declared,  that  let  him  write  whatever  he 
would,  it  was  taken  for  craft,  wilfulness,  xor  disaffeetioii. 

The  name  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  erased  from  this  biU, 
though  he  could  not  be  more  innocent  than  Fisher,  but  not 
more  than  a  fortnight  passed  before  the  blood-thirsty 
tyrant  had  contrived  a  more  deadly  snare  for  them  both. 
He  had  them  summoned,  and  eonunanded  to  take  the  new 
oath  of  allegiance.  They  were  both  of  them  ready  te 
swear  to  the  king's  full  temporal  aothority,  and  to  the  ene- 
cession  of  his  children,  but  they  could  not  consoientionsiy 
take  the  oath  which  declared  Henry  the  siqNreme  hand  of 
the  EngUsh  church,  and  the  marriage  with  Anne  Boleya 
lawfuL  Cranmer,  who  on  this  occasion  showed  more 
mildness  and  liberality  than  he  had  shown  honest  principles 
in  his  elevation,  would  fain  have  admitted  these  illnstnous 
men  to  take  the  oath  so  far  as  it  applied  to  temporal,  and 
to  dispense  with  it  as  it  regarded  the  spiritual  maUers.  But 
he  pleaded  in  vain,  and  they  were  both  committed  to  the 
Tower. 

Henry,  having  got  the  acts  of  parliament  for  the  supre- 
macy and  the  succession,  was  not  of  a  temper  to  let  them 
become  a  dead  letter.  Whether  it  wore  owing  to  the  care- 
lessness of  parliament  or  the  carefulness  of  the  crown,  the 
oath  of  the  suocesdoa  had  not  been  verbally  defined,  and 
Henry  now  availed  himself  of  tius  omission  to  alter  and 
add  to  it  so  as  to  please  himself.  From  the  clergy  he  toek 
care  to  obtain  an  oath  including  the  full  recognition  of  his 
supremacy  in  the  church,  omitting  the  qualifying  dense 
in  the  former  one ;  and  an  assertbn  that  the  bishop  of 
Bome  had  no  more  authority  within  the  realm  than  any 
other  bishop.  He  spent  the  summer  in  administeriag  this 
oath  to  the  monks,  friars,  and  nuns,  from  all  clergymen  and 
clerical  bodies  whatever,  and  in  obtaining  decisions  agaiaet 
the  pi^al  authority  from  the  two  convocations  and  the 
universities.  The  oath  to  the  laity  was  administered  to 
men  and  women  alike.  Bemembering  the  mental  reserva- 
tion of  Cranmer  when  he  swore  obedience  to  the  pope,  he 
DOW  demanded  from  every  prelate  an  oaUi  of  renuncintion 
of  every  protest  previously  or  seoretly  made  contrary  to 
the  oath  of  siqsremacy.^ji^^^cdered  that  the  very  wocd 
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pope  ghonld  be  obliterated  oarefoHy  oat  of  all  books  used 
in  puWio  worship.  If  ever  there  was  a  full-grown  egotist 
on  earth  it  was  Henry  Vni.  Nothing  coold  inflate  him 
80  mnch  as  the  idea  of  absolute  power,  not  orer  men^s  per- 
sons, but  over  tiidr  souls,  opinions,  and  yerj  thoughts.  He 
could  not  now  be  satisfied  Without  carrying  his  despotism 
down  to  the  Tery  bottom  of  every  man  and  woman's 
being,  and  establishing  a  power  there  such  as  no  pope  in  the 
darkest  times  had  erer  been  able  to  obtain. 

Erery  schoolmaster  was  oommanded  to  teach  diligently 
the  new  and  darling  doctrine  to  the  children  under  his  care ; 
erery  cler>^man,  from  the  bishop  to  the  curate^  tPM  bo«nd 
to  inculcate,  every  Sunday  and  every  holidiiy,  the  doeinoe 
that  the  king  was  head  of  the  ohurcb^  aad  tbat  the  astlio- 
rity  hitherto  exercised  by  the  pope  w«a  a  ■sipatlen,  per- 
mitted only  by  the  negligence  or  cowarfiea  of  Us  prede- 
cesson.  To  bind  the  clergy  and  the  schoebMMftert  lo  tbeir 
duty,  the  sheriff  of  every  county  was  ordered  to  keep  a  okwe 
eye  upon  them,  and  to  report  to  the  ommA  all  who  not 
merely  neglected  this  duty,  but  who  ittn  vrtm  lukewarm 
in  discharging  it.  He  also  called  upoA  tbe  pielalea  to  write 
as  well  as  preach  in  support  of  hia  wmm  power;  mad  Samp- 
son, Stokesley,  Tnnstall,  and  QhHmm  ^kejfii.  ^tub  ittm- 
moDS. 

If  Henry  had  been  a  sealovi  wfotBiei,  a  dSioi|>lo  of  the 
creed,  we  might  have  attii>«»ei  hit  prooeedini^  to  an 
arbitrary  and  uockafilable  saimiituMJS  for  what  be  deeawd 
the  truth  :  but  he  was  jnsl  aa  bigoted  m  the  old  HiA  as 
ever.  His  Bloody  Statule^  at  it  was  caBed,  the  Statute  of 
Six  Articles,  miintaiaed  dwl  the  atatnal  presence  waa  is 
the  sacramental  baeaii  aai  wiae;  tbat  priests  were  for- 
bidden to  marry ;  thetvuief  okaality  were  to  be  observed; 
and  thai  mass  and  atisdhreonftesion  were  indispessabie 
Those  who  oppoead  aa^  ef  ^mm  ^ognus  were  to  mSkt 
death ;  no  doctria*  wae  la  be  befiefvd  oontrazy  to  the  six 
articles ;  no  pertoaa  «««•  la  mag  or  rhyoee  eootrary  to 
them ;  no  book  was  to  ba  fewisisd  by  any  ctm  agaiast  the 
holy  saorament ;  mm  aMMlatieas  ar  preambles  were  to  asisi 
in  Bibles  or  TestaMsata  ia  Bif^;  aad  aothn^  was  «a  be 
taught  contrary  to  ikf  kiag^  aoniataad.  In  hoL,  tb* 
country  had  only  got  rid  of  an  Italian  pope  and  got  an 
English  one — pope  Henry  Vnl. 

The  terrible  example  vUak  Bmrj  bad  made  of  WolMy 
awed  the  clergy,  for  the  raoel  part,  iaia  obedienoe ;  and  sack 
was  now  tbe  horrible  infiuenoe  of  unlimited  power  upon  him, 
that  the  tiger  appetite  for  blood  became  every  day 
developed,  and  soon  led  him  on  to  a  monstrous  indulgenoe 
of  craelty  and  <q>preBsbn  which  made  his  name  a  terror 
through  the  whole  world.  He  dealt  out  royal  murders 
without  stint ;  the  highest,  the  noblest,  the  wisest,  the  best 
feU  before  hirai  and  men,  famed  for  genius  and  leam- 
ing»  w^e  butchered  one  after  another,  as  if  they  were  the 
vilest  sMlefactors.  He  attainted  sixteen  persons  at  once, 
at  this  time,  and  executed  them  withoirt  trial ;  and  all 
opiaioiis  were  alike  fatal  to  men,  that  were  not  his  opinions. 
He  burnt  six  persona  together,  hidf  papists  half  protestants, 
tying  a  profeestant  aad  a  papist  arm  m  arm.  The  papists 
he  killed  because  they  did  not  go  far  enough,  the 
protestanta  beeause  tiiey  woaldgo  too  far;  and  he  opened  a 
stream  of  blood  and  kindled  a  destroyiag  fire,  which  raged 
on  through  tbe  aaoeeeding  reigns  to  auoh  an  extent,  that 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  were  caloulated  to  have 
perished   under  the  royal  determination  of   succeeding 


kings  and  queens  to  allaw  nobody  but  theawrives  to  think, 
ere  toleration  was  wrested  from  them. 

The  first  fruits  of  this  awful  concession,  to  a  vam  and 
selfish  man,  of  the  usurpation  of  God's  own  dominion  in  the 
soul,  were  an  indiscriminating  mass  of  LoHards,  Lutherans, 
Anabaptists,  and  Oathdies  committed  to  the  flames.  On 
the  22nd  of  July,  during  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  a 
young  man  of  singular  learning,  who  had  written  a  book 
against  purgatory  and  transubstantiation  and  eonsubstan- 
tiation  was  burnt  in  Smithfield;  and  a  poor  tailor,  Andrew 
Hewett,  who  simply  aflirmed  that  he  thought  Firth  was  right, 
waa  bant  with  him.    Several  Anabaptists  underwent  the 

Aa  the  year  closed  in  blood,  so  the  next  opened.  Some 
of  the  aonks,  and  especially  the  Carthusian,  Franciscan, 
aiMi  Brigitiin  observants,  secluded  from  the  world,  and 
more  obedient  to  their  consciences  than  their  fears, 
steadily  refused  to  take  the  oath,  or  to  proclaim  in  their 
churohea  and  chapels  that  the  pope  was  Antichrist.  All 
the  Friar  Observants  were  ejected  from  their  monasteries, 
and  dispersed.  Some  were  thrust  into  prisons,  others  were 
confined  in  the  houses  of  the  Friars  Oonventuals.  About 
fifty  perished  from  the  rigour  of  this  treatment,  and  the  rest 
wvee  ezHed  to  France  and  Scotland.  Others  of  them  were 
hanged,  aad  ware  told  that  they  were  mildly  treated,  for 
the  LaMieraas  and  othw  Protestants  were  burned.  The 
priors  of  the  then  Oharter-houses  of  London,  Axholm,  and 
Bdleval,  waked  an  Oromwell  to  explain  their  conscientious 
sorapleo;  bat  Oroaiwell,  who  was  become  the  harsh  and 
lent  of  Henry's  despotism,  instead  of 
to  theai,  aensutted  them  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge 
of  high  taaaooB,  for  reftnittg  the  king  "  the  dignity,  style, 

I  aama  af  hb  r^al  estate.*'  When  he  brought  them  to 
trial  tbe  jacy  ahruBk  froas  giving  such  a  verdict  against 
men  af  their  aokaoidedged  virtue  and  character.  Cromwell 
to  tiia  ooort  ia  person,  and  threatened  to  hang 
of  tibe  prisoners,  if  they  did  not  without  further 
Mij  pioaeaaaei  Uma  guiU;y,  Five  days  later,  these 
psre  execoM  at  Tyburn,  with  Bichard 
af  diviaity  aad  monk  of  Sion,  and  John 
Hailes,  vicar  of  Thisflewetl^  They  were  all  treated  with 
savage  barbarity,  being  haagei,  out  down  alive,  embowelled, 
and  dismembered.  On  the  18th  of  June,  nearly  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  Bxmew,  Middlemore,  and  Nudigate,  three  Car- 
thusian monks  from  the  Charter-house,  were  executed,  with 

Whilst  these  horrors  struck  with  consternation  all  at 
home,  Henry  proceeded  to  a  deed  whioh  extended  the 
feeling  of  abhorrence  over  all  Europe.  He  shed  the  blood 
of  Fisher  and  More.  We  have  stated  that  parliament  had 
not  enacted  the  precise  oath  for  tbe  refusal  of  which  Fisher 
and  More  were  Mraigned.  But  this  made  no  difference : 
the  king  willed  it,  and  tbe  submissive  legislature  passed  a 
biU  of  attainder  for  misprision  of  treason  against  them 
both.  On  this  they  and  their  families  were  stripped  of 
everything  they  had.  The  poor  old  bishop  was  left  in  a 
complete  state  of  destitution,  and  had  not  even  (dothes  to 
cover  bis  nakedness.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  dependent 
wholly  for  the  support  of  his  life  on  his  married  daughter 
Margaret  Boper.  They  were  r^>eatedly  called  up  after 
their  attainder,  and  treacherously  examined  as  to  any  act 
or  word  that  th^  might  have  done  or  uttered  contrary  to  tiie 
king*s  supremacy,  as  if  to  aggravate  their  crime  and  justify 
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a  more  rigorous  senienoe.  The  pope  Clement  was  dead, 
and  was  saooeeded  by  Paul  IIL,  who,  hearing  of  the  sad  oon- 
dition  of  the  venerable  Fisher,  sent  him  a  oardinal*s  hat, 
thinking  it  ought  make  Henry  less  willing  to  proceed  to 
extremities  with  him.  But  the  effect  on  the  brutal  tyrant 
was  quite  the  oontrary.  On  hearing  of  the  pope's  intention, 
he  exclaimed,  '*  Ha !  Paul  may  send  him  a  hat,  but  I  will 
take  care  that  he  have  never  a  head  to  wear  it  on.*' 

Accordingly,  the  aged  prelate  was  brought  out  of  the 
Tower,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  beheaded,  and  his  head  stuck 


it,  with  a  sad  levity,  on  his  victims,  yet  not  so  hopelc^Kly 
but  that  the  wit  of  others  could  awaken  his  old  nature  in 
him. .  A  man  of  the  name  of  Silver  being  brought  before 
bim  for  heresy,  Sir  Thomas  said,  '' Silver,  you  moat  be 
tried  by  fire/*  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "  but 
you  know  that  quicksilver  cannot  abide  the  fire."  The 
chancellor,  who  would  have  burned  the  heretic,  at  onoe  set 
at  liberiy  the  undaunted  punster.  .  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  perception  of  the  debasement  of  the  author  of  **  Utopia*' 
to  the  unholy  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  mquisitor, 


Thomas  Oromwell,  Eart  of  Essex.    From  the  eriginal,  by  Holbein,  in  the  oolleetion  of  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  Bart 


upon  London  Bridge,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the 
Kentish  hills,  amid  wluch  he  had  spent  so  many  pleasant 
years.  The  body  of  the  old  bishop  was  stripped,  and  left 
naked  on  the  spot  till  evening,  when  it  was  carried  away 
by  the  guards,  and  buried  in  All-hallows  churchyard  at 
Barking.  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  this  supreme 
head  of  the  church  treated  his  former  tutor,  and  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  pious  men  of  Ohristendom. 

More,  the  scholar,  the  wit,  the  genius,  raised  reluctantly 
to  the  chancellorship,  had  there  so  far  been  deteriorated 
from  the  noble  mood  in  which  he  had  written  his  "  Utopia" 
as  to  have  become,  oontrary  to  all  its  doctrines  and  spirit, 
a  tiersecntor.    He  had  even  degraded  his  wit  by  exercising 


made  him  the  more  willing  to  lay  down  the  great  seal,  a.- 
he  did.  On  the  14th  of  June  he  was  visited  in  the  Tower 
by  doctors  Aldridge,  Layton,  Ourwen,  and  Mr.  Bedle,  and 
there  strictly  interrogated  in  the  presence  of  Pelstede, 
Wl^dlley,  and  Rice,  as  to  whether  he  had  held  anj 
correspondence  since  he  came  into  the  Tower  with  bishof 
Fisher,  or  others,  and  what  had  become  of  the  letter? 
he  had  received.  He  replied  that  Qeorgo,  the  lieutenant'f 
servant,  had  put  them  into  the  fire,  ooi^ary  to  bis  wisb. 
saying  there  was  no  better  keeper  than  the  fire.  He  wti- 
then  asked  whether  he  would  not  acknowledge  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  king*s  marriage,  and  his  headship  of  the  ohurcb. 
He  deelined  to  give  an  answer.     ^^  ^ 
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But  he  had  over  and  oTer  said  enoagh  to  satinfy  any 
one  not  grown  perfectly  bmtish  with  the  idea  of  his  own 
greatness,  and  drunk  with  absolate  power.  He  had  writteto 
a  most  teaching  letter,  saying : — **  I  am  the  king's  true, 
faithful  subject,  and  daily* bedesman.  I  pray  for  his  high- 
ness, and  fldl  his,  and  all  the  realm.  I  do  nothing  harm ; 
I  say  no  harm ;  I  think  no  harm ;  and  wish  everybody 
good ;  and  if  tlus  be  not  enough  to  keep  a  man  alive,  in 
good  futh  I  long  not  to  Utc.  I  am  dying  already,  and 
since  I  came  here  have  been  diyers  times  in  the  case  that  I 
thought  to  die  within  one  hour.  And,  I  thank  our  Lord, 
was  never  sorry  for  it,  but  rather  sorry  when  I  saw  the 
pang  past  j  and,  therefore,  my  poor  body  is  at  the  king's 
pleasure.    Would  to  Qod  my  death  might  do  him  good !  '* 

The  odious  despot,  however,  so  far  from  being  sensible  to 
the  generous  sentiments  of  such  a  map,  equally  celebrated 
for  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  only  sought  to  make  his  con- 
finement the  more  miseraUe.  He  sent  Rich,  the  solicitor- 
general,  afterwards  lord  Rich,  to  take  away  all  Here's 
books,  papers,  and  writing  materiak,  knovring  that  he  could 
not  be  truly  unhappy  whilst  he  had  them.  But,  probably, 
by  means  of  George,  the  good-hearted  servant  to  the 
lieutemmt  of  the  Tower,  who  dared  more  in  his  favour 
than  any  man  of  more  aooount  in  the  world's  eye,  he  ob- 
tained a  scrap  of  paper,  and  wrote  upon  it  his  last  affecting 
letter  to  his  dau^ter,  who  had  in  vain  earnestly  and  re- 
peatedly im]E^k)iM  him  to  submit  to  the  king,  and  take  the 
oath«  In  vain:  M<^e  would  not  poUute  his  oonscience  to 
save  the  wretched  residue  of  his  life.  Though  he  had 
formerly  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  force  other  men's 
consoienoes,  he  now  stood  firmly  for  his  own. 

At  lengtii,  on  the  1st  of  July,  he  was  brought  out  of  tbe 
Tower,  and  was  conducted  on  foot  through  the  streets  of 
London  to  Westminster.  He  was  wrapped  only  in  a  coarse 
woollen  garment,  his  htir  was  become  gray,  his  face  viraa 
pale  and  emaciated,  for  he  had  been  nearly  a  year  a  dose 
prisoner.  This  was  thought  well  calculated  to  teaeh  a 
lesson  of  obedienoe  to  the  people ;  when  they  saw  how  Uie 
king  handled  even  ex-chancellors  and  cardinals.  It  was  a 
sight  to  have  aroused  the  spirit  of  men  against  the 
bloated  monster  who  thus  disgraced  tbe  throne,  in  any  but 
a  slavish  generation.  When  he  arrived,  bowed  with 
suffering,  and  supporting  himself  on  a  staff,  in  timt  hall 
where  he  had  formerly  presided  with  so  much  dignity,  all 
who  saw  him  were  struck  with  astonishment.  In  order  to 
oonfound  him,  and  prevent  tiie  dreaded  effect  of  his  elo- 
quence, his  etnemies  had  caused  the  indictment  against  him 
to  be  drawn  oirt  to  an  immense  length,  the  charges  grossly 
eacaggerated,  and  enveloped  in  a  world  of  words. 

When  this  vduBmioas  document  had  been  read  through, 
&e  dukie  of  Norfolk,  the  diief-justice  Fiti^ames,  and  six 
otl^r  commissioners  who  presided  at  the  trial,  informed  him 
that  it  was  stiU  in  his  power  to  submit  his  judgment  to  the 
kii^s,  and  to  reoeive  a  full  pardon.  More  declined  to 
wosjpt  pardon  on  such  oonditioos.  He  deckred  that 
the«^  it  mm  impossible  for  him  to  remember  one-third  of 
the  indictmeBt,  he  could  oonsoientioasly  si^,  ihaX  he  had 
D6VW  violated  tiie  statute,  nor  done  aoything  in  opposition 
to  the  rule  of  his  sovereign.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had 
never  approved  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
but  then  he  had  never  expressed  that  disapprobation  to  any 
one  but  to  the  king  himself,  and  that  only  when  he  had 
commanded  him,  on  his  allegiance,  to  inform  him  of  his  real 


sentiments.  Tbe  indictment  charged  him  with  having 
traitorously  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  title  of 
head  of  the  church.  Where,  he  asked*  were  the  proofs  of 
that  P  On  being  committed  to  the  Tower,  he  had  said,  when 
examined,  that  from  the  date  of  his  attainder,  he  was 
politically  dead,  and  incapable  of  giving  an  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  any  law  ;  tiiat  his  only  occupation  would  be  to 
meditate  on  the  passion  of  Ohrist,  and  to  prepare  for  his 
own  death.  But  in  that  answer,  he  had  spoken  no  single 
word  against  the  statute,  he  could  (mly  be  charged  with 
silence,  and  silence  had  never  yet  been  declared  treason. 
A  second  count  of  the  indictment  charged  him  with  exhort- 
ing bishop  Fisher  in  letters,  while  confined  in  the  Tower, 
to  resist  the  king's  supremacy.  He  denied  the  charge,  and 
demanded  the  production  of  the  letters.  Again  it  was 
stated  that  Fisher  had  held  the  same  language  as  himself 
and  that  was  treated  as  proof  of  a  conspiracy.  WhatoTer 
Fisher  might  have  said,  he  contended,  was  wholly  unknown 
to  him ;  but  this  be  did  know,  that  he  had  never  commam- 
cated  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject  to  any  one — no,  not  to 
his  dearest  friends. 

The  vile  tools  of  the  sangunary  monarch  were  prepared 
to  crush  him  by  means  of  foul  and  false  erideoce.  The 
infamous  Rich  deposed  that  in  private  conversation  with 
More,  in  the  Tower,  he  had  said  that  '*  the  parliament  cannot 
make  the  king  the  head  of  the  ehuroh,  because  par.ianient 
is  a  civil  tribunal,  without  any  spirttaal  anlhority."  On 
this.  More,  with  a  bold  dignity,  which  evidently  no  longer 
feared  aoything  that  man  could  do  to  him,  spoke  out,  and 
net  oidy  utterly  denied  the  statemei^  but  reminded  the 
court  of  tfa«  infamous  character  of  IKoh,  which  was  en.dk 
that  no  ott»  who  knew  him  would  believe  him  upon  oa& 
Rich,  smarting  under  this  weQ-meriied  castigation,  tbere- 
upon  called  a  couple  of  witp  eases,  but  even  ^ey  were 
ashamed  to  support  anch  viie  testimony  against  aneh  a 
man,  and  dedared  that  though  they  irere  in  the  room,  thev 
did  not  attend  to  the  converBaftioii.  Foiled  in  the  hape  of 
direct  proof  of  the  charge,  the  alaaree  in  th«  shape  of 
judgee  decided  that  silence  wms  trcaaon,  and  the  odier 
slaves  in  the  shape  of  jurymen,  withoei  even  rea^iag  ihe 
indictment,  gave  a  verdict  agamst  tli0  prisoner.  Sentenee 
of  death  was  then  pronounced  npoa  him,  and  he  rose  to 
finally  address  the  court.  But,  in  the  mdest  manner,  tiiey 
attempted  to  silence  him.  Twice,  by  their  chiraour,  they 
sBCceeded,  but  the  firmness  of  the  iroble  victim  at  length 


triumphed,  and  he  told  them  that  he  could  now  openly 
avow  what  he  had  before  concealed  from  every  human  braig, 
that  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  contrary  to  all  Engfish  law. 
He  declared  that  he  had  no  enmity  against  his  judges. 
There  would,  he  observed,  have  always  been  a  scene  of 
contention,  and  he  prayed  that  as  Paul  had  consented  to 
the  death  of  Stephen,  and  yet  was  afterwards  eafied  to 
tread  in  the  same  path,  and  ascend  to  the  same  heaven,  so 
might  he  and  they  yet  meet  there.  "And  so,"  he  added, 
in  conclusion,  '*  may  God  preserve  yon  all,  and  especially 
my  lord  the  king,  and  send  him  good  counsel." 

As  he  turned  from  the  bar,  his  son  rushed  throuj^h  the 
hall,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  implored  his  blessing ;  and  on 
approaching  the  Tower-wharf,  his  daughter,  Mar^arei 
Roper,  forced  her  way  through  the  guard  which  surrounded' 
him,  and,  clasping  him  round  the  neck,  wept  and  sobbed 
aloud.  The  noble  man,  now  clothed  with  all  the  calm 
dignity  of  the  Christian  philosopher,  summoned  fortitude 
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enough  to  take  a  loying  and  a  final  farewell  of  her,  bat  as 
he  was  moved  on,  the  distracted  daughter  turned  back,  and, 
fljing  onoe  more  through  the  crowd,  hung  on  his  neck  in 
the  abandonmant  of  grief.  This  was  too  much  for  his 
stoicism ;  be  shed  tears,  and  with  deep  emotion  repeated  his 
blessing,  and  uttered  words  of  Christian  oonsolation.  The 
people  and  the  guards  were  so  deeply  affected,  that  they 
too  burst  into  tears,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  officers 
could  summon  resolution  to  part  the  father  and  his  child. 

On  the  6th  of  July  he  was  summoned  to  execution,  and 
informed  that  the  king,  as  an  especial  favour,  had  oommuted 
his  punishment  firom  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering. 
On  this  Sir  Thomas^  who  had  now  taken  his  leave  of  the 
world,  and  met  death  with  the  cheerful  humour  of  a  man 
who  is  well  assured  thai  he  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  better, 
replied  with  the  usual  scintilhuaee  of  his  wit,  *  God  pre- 
serve all  my  friends  from  such  favour."  As  he  was  about 
to  ascend  the  scaffold,  some  one  expressed  a  fear  lest  it 
should  break  down^  for  it  appeared  weak.  "  Mr.  lieutenant'* 
said  More,  smiling ; "  see  me  safe  up,  and  for  my  coming  down, 
let  me  shift  for  myself."  The  executioner  then  approached, 
and  asked  his  forgiveness.  More  embraced  him,  and  said^ 
**  Friend,  thou  wilt  render  me  the  greatest  service  in  the 
power  of  any  mortal :  but,"  putting  an  angel  into  his  hand, 
"my  neck  is  so  short,  that  I  fear  thoa  wilt  gain  little  credit 
in  the  way  of  thy  profession." 

The  samQ  fear  of  the  eloquence  of  the  illustrious  victim 
which  had  attempted  to  stop  hb  mouth  on  the  trial,  now 
forbade  him  to  address  the  multitude ;  he,  therefore,  con- 
tented himself  with  saying  that  he  died  a  fiuthful  subject 
to  the  king,  and  a  true  catholic  before  God.  He  then 
prayed,  and  laying  his  head  upon  the  block,  bade  the 
executioner  stay  his  hand  a  moment,  while  he  put  back  his 
beard.  For  '*that,"  said  he,  '*has  never  eommitted  any 
treason."  His  head  was  severed  at  a  singjle  blow,  and  was, 
like  Fisher's,  fixed  on  liOndoa  Bridge. 

The  execution  of  these  two  illustrious  men,  who  were 
celebrated  all  over  Europe — especially  Sir  Thomas  More, 
for  his  wit,  his  genius,  his  learning,  and  general  character; 
Fisher  being  scarcely  less  so  for  the  solid  piety  and 
integrity  of  his  character — produced  a  sensation  of  horror 
throughoat  every  civilised  nation,  and  stamped  the  king 
of  England  as  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  brutal  tyrants 
who  have  disgraced  the  name  of  man.  The  only  crime  of 
these  martyrs  to  freedonpi  of  opinion  was,  that  they  tacitly, 
not  publicly,  not  daringly,  not  officiously,  refused  to  believe 
any  absurd  or  tyraniuc  doctrine  that  the  royal  egotist 
pleased  to  assert.  lu  Borne,  where  they  were  regarded  as 
martyrs  to  the  pi^fMl  supremacy,  the  ferment  was  excessive, 
and  Paul  III.,  the  new  pope,  was  incited  to  prepare  a  bill 
of  exoommunication  against  Henry,  though  his  prudence 
induced  him  to  withhold  its  publication.  The  emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  king  of  France  were  less  reticent  of 
their  expressions  of  execration.  Charles  told  Eliott,  the 
English  ambassador,  **If  we  had  been  master  of  such  a 
servant,  of  whose  abilities  we  ourself  have  had  these  many 
years  no  small  assurance,  we  would  rather  have  lost  the 
best  mty  in  oar  dominions,  than  so  worthy  a  counsellor." 
Francis  spoke  with  still  greater  asperity  to  the  English 
ambaasadmr  at  his  court  of  these  abominations,  and  said, 
"  Why  does  not  your  master  rather  banish  offenders  than 
put  them  to  death  P  " 

Henry  was  highly  incensed  that  even  kings  should  venture 


to  find  fault  with  his  arbitrary  temper,  and  sent  word  that 
"  they  had  died  by  due  course  of  law,  and  were  well  worthy 
to  have  died  ten  times  worse  deaths,  if  they  had  a  thousand 
lives."  But  the  world  took  the  liberty  of  judging  for  them- 
sekes,  and  it  saw  only  in  him  what  he  was,  a  monster  of 
self-will,  and  a  murderer  on  a  throne.  The  learned  men  joined 
the  monarchs  in  a  more  lasting  record  of  Henry's  infamy. 
Cardinal  Pole  denounced  him,  in  the  most  eloquent  and 
vehement  writings,  as  a  disgrace  to  humanity ;  and  Eras- 
mus wrote  to  his  friend  Latomus,  that  the  English  were 
now  living  under  such  a  reign  of  terror,  that  they  dared 
not  to  write  to  foreigners,  nor  receive  letters  from  them. 
Corvinus,  in  his  epistles,  says,  that  he  had  seen  the  tears 
of  many  for  the  hX/t  of  More,  who  never  saw  him  in  their 
lives,  nor  were  in  any  way  affected  by  any  of  his  actions. 

A  full  measure  of  the  indignation  of  the  public,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  fell  upon  the  queen,  Anne  Boleyn,  for 
these  measures,  as  she  was  deemed  the  chief  cause  of  the 
breach  with  Bome,  and  this  fatal  power  being  conferred 
on  a  man  so  ill  calculated  to  bear  it.  Though  the  English 
were  obliged  to  speak  their  feelings  in  whispers,  the  populace 
abroad  made  very  free  with  the  royal  butcher  of  the  wise 
and  good,  and  with  his  new  queen.  In  the  Netherlands 
cloths  were  painted  with  the  portraits  of  Henry,  and  were 
sold  in  the  fairs,  with  '*  the  picture  of  a  wench,  also  painted 
on  cloth,  pinned  upon  it,"  the  said  wench  holding  a  pair 
of  scales  in  her  hand,  in  whidi  were,  in  one  seals,  a  pair 
of  hands  united,  and  on  the  other  a  feather  with  a  *'  scrip- 
ture  over  the  wench's  head,  'Love  is  lighter  than  a 
feather,'"  at  which  the  people  made  great  jeering  and 
laughter,  uttering  the  most  opprobrious  words  against 
queen  Anne.  Nor  did  Anne  escape  reproach  even  from 
her  own  savage  lord.  When  the  announcement  of  More's 
execution  was  brought  to  Henry,  he  was  playing  at  tables 
with  Anne,  whereupon  he  cast  his  eyes  reproachfully  at 
her,  and  saying,  "  Thou  art  the  cause  of  this  man's  death,'* 
he  rose  up,  leaving  his  game  unfinished,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  his  chamber,  in  great  perturbation  of  spirit.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  already  the  prophetic  declarations  of 
the  sorrowful  reward  she  would  reap  for  her  encourage- 
ment of  the  fell  tyrant.  When  the  beloved  daughter  of 
More,  Margaret  Boper,  visited  her  father  in  the  Tower 
one  day,  he  asked  her  how  queen  Anne  did.  "  In  faith, 
father,"  she  replied,  "  never  better ;  there  is  nothing  else  in 
the  court  but  dancing  and  q[>orting."  ."  Never  better !" 
said  ho ;  "  alas,  Meg  I  alas !  it  pitieth  me  to  think  into  what 
misery,  poor  soul,  she  will  shortly  come.  These  dances  of 
hers  will  prove  such  dances,  that  she  will  spurn  our  heads 
off  like  footballs ;  but  it  will  not  be  long  ere  her  head  will 
dance  tiie  like  dance."  Queen  Catherine  felt  the  same 
certain  conviction  of  Anne's  own  troubles,  for  both 
she  and  More  knew  the  fickle,  unrestrainable  nature  of  the 
man  in  whose  hand  her  fate  was.  "  At  the  time  of  her 
sorest  troubles,"  says  Dr.  Harpfield,  "one  of  her  gentie- 
women  began  to  curse  Anne  Boleyn.  The  queen  dried  her 
streaming  eyes,  and  said>  earnestly,  *Hold  your  peace! 
Curse  not— curse  her  not,  but  rather  pray  for  her ;  for 
even  now  is  the  time  fast  coming  when  you  shall  have 
reason  to  pity  her  and  lament  her  case.* "  Yet  how  little 
could  even  they  guess  how  near  that  day  was! 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  lopping  the  heads  of  honest 
statesmen  and  prelates  that  Henry  VIII.  now  displayed 
the  powers' of  supreme  head  over  the  church.    Therewas  a 
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more  tempting  prey  which  allured  his  avarieioas  soal,  and 
promised  to  reoroit  hig  ezhaosted  treasarj.  These  were 
the  monaateriefl,  ooiiTeiitfl,  and  abbeys.  These  institations 
had  grown  exoessifeiy  oorropt  through  time.  Withoat 
depending  on  the  reports  of  Henry's  oommissioners,  whose 
business  it  mm  to  make  out  a  case  for  him  against  them, 
there  is  abundant  eridenoe  in  contemporary  writings  that 
the  monks,  nuns,  and  frian  were  grown  extremely  sensual 
and  corrupt.  They  had  become  wealthy,  and  wealth  and 
indolence  had  produced  their  natural  consequences — luxury, 
voluptuousness,  and  decay  of  real  religions  seal.  In  ^e 
poets  of  still  earlier  days — ^in  Ohaucer  of  England,  and 
Sir  DaWd  Lindsay  of  Scotland — ^we  haTC  ample  proof  of 
this  state  of  things.  Possibly,  by  reducing  their  property 
and  enforcing  a  strict  discipline,  a  toleraMe  reform  might 
hare  been  introduced  into  these  houses,  but  Henry  was 
'  not  dreaming  of  reform,  but  of  confiscation.  His  mouth 
watered  fbr  their  wealth,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  a  herd 
of  courtiers  who  were  as  eagerly  hoping  to  come  in  for  a 
Benjamm's  portion  of  the  spoU.  The  clergy  of  every 
description  were  imprudent  enough  to  irritate  the  lawless 
king,  by  denying  his  supremacy  and  attacking  his  conduct. 
Rage  and  cupidity  urged  him  to  imitate  the  reformers  of 
Germany,  and  seize  the  spoils  of  this  affluent  body.  Orom- 
well— whom  he  had  appointed  Ticar-general,  a  strange 
office  for  a  layman— went  the  whole  length  with  him  in 
those  views ;  nay,  he  was  the  man  who  first  turned  hifl 
eyes  on  this  great  attractive  mass  of  wealth,  and  hallooed 
hun  to  the  spoil.  He  had  told  him  that,  if  once  he  was 
established  by  parKament  as  head  of  the  church,  all  that 
opulence  was  his.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  to 
carry  out  this  seizure  that  Oromwell  was  put  into  that  very 
office  of  vicar-general,  as  the  only  man  to  do  the  busbess, 
and  he  went  to  work  upon  it  with  right  good  wiH 

The  first  tiling  was  to  appoint  a  commission,  and  to 
obtain  such  a  report  as  should  induce  parliament  to  pass  an 
act  of  suppression  of  all  the  religious  houses,  and  the  for- 
feiture of  an  their  property  to  the  crown.  The  bishop  of 
Pftris,  years  before,  had  confidently  affirmed,  that  whenever 
Wolsey  should  faM^  the  spoliation  of  the  church  would 
quickly  follow.  To  expedite  this  matter  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, the  whole  kingdom  was  divided  into  districts,  and  to 
each  district  iras  appointed  a  couple  of  commissioners, 
who  were  armed  with  eighty-six  questions  to  propound  to 
the  monastic  orders.  As  the  supremacy  of  the  king,  and 
approbation  of  his  marriage,  were  made  absolute  requisites 
of  compliance,  there  was  little  chance  of  escape  for  any 
monastery,  be  its  morals  what  they  might  With  creatures 
selected  by  Oromwdl,  and  who  had  the  terror  of  that  head- 
severing  kbg  before  them,  tiie  result  was  pretty  certidn ; 
and  we  have  a  proof,  in  a  letter  of  Dr.  Layton,  one  of  those 
commissioners,  with  what  eagerness  tiiis  office  was  solicited. 
He  writes  to  Oromwell  t—««Pleaset  yowe  to  understand, 
that  whereas  ye  hitende  shortly  to  visits,  and  belike  shall 
have  many  suitors  unto  yowe  for  the  same,  to  be  your 
commissioners,  if  hit  might  stand  with  yowr  pleasure  that 
Dr.  Lee  and  I  might  have  committed  unto  us  the  north 
centre,  and  to  begyn  in  linooln  dioces  northwarde  here 
from  London,  Ohester  dioces,  Yorke,  and  so  forth  to  the 
border  of  Scotlande,  to  ryde  downe  one  side,  and  come  up 
the  other.  Ye  shall  be  well  and  foste  assurrede  that  ye 
shall  nother  fynde  monke,  chanone,  etc.,  that  shall  do  the 
king's  highness  so  good  servys,  nother  be  so  trusty,  trswe, 


and  faithfnl  to  yowe.  There  is  nother  monaeterit^,  sen, 
priorie,  nor  any  other  religiouse  bowse  in  the  nortbe,  but 
other  Dr.  Lee  or  I  have  familiar  acquaintance  wkhtn  X.  or 
XII.  mylls  of  hyt,  so  that  no  knaverie  can  be  hyde  from 
us.  We  knowe  and  have  experience  both  of  the  fassion  of 
the  centre  and  rudeness  of  the  pepuL" 

The  visitors  had  secret  instructions  to  seek,  in  the  fint 
place,  the  lesser  houses,  and  to  exlunrt  ^e  inmates  volon- 
tarily  to  surrender  them  to  ttie  king,  and,  where  they  did  not 
succeed,  to  coUeet  such  a  body  of  evidence  as  should  warrant 
the  suppression  of  those  houses ;  but  aft«r  lealouBly  labour- 
ing at  this  object  through  the  winter,  they  could  only  pre- 
vail on  seven  small  houses  to  surrender.  A  report  was  then 
prepared,  which  connderably  surprised  the  pubUe,  by  stating 
that  the  lesser  hooses  were  abandoned  to  the  most  sham- 
^l  sloth  and  immorality,  but  that  th»  large  and  more  opalent 
ones,  contrary  to  all  human  experience,  were  more  orderly. 
The  secret  of  this  representation  was,  that  the  abbots  and 
priors  of  the  great  houses  ^re  lords  of  parliament,  and 
were,  ther^ore,  present  to  expose  any  false  statement. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1586,  a  bill  was  passed  hastily 
through  both  houses,  transferring  to  the  Idng  and  his  heirs 
all  monastic  establishments  the  dear  value  of  whieh  did 
not  exceed  £200  per  annum.  It  was  calculated  that  this 
bill — ^which,  however,  did  not  pass  the  commons  till  Henry 
had  sent  for  them,  and  told  them  tiiat  he  would  apply 
his  favourite  remedy  for  stifT  necks,  cutting  off  the  beads- 
would  dissolve  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  eighty  oom- 
munities,  and  add  £32,000  to  the  annual  income  of  the 
crown,  besides  the  presents  received  of  £100,000  in  money, 
plate,  and  jewels.  The  cause  of  these  presents  ms  a  daiue 
in  the  act  of  parliament,  which  left  it  to  tiie  disoretioD  of 
the  king  to  found  any  of  these  houses  anevr;  a  daose 
which  was  actively  worked  by  Oromwell  and  his  eommis- 
sioners,  and,  by  Ae  hopee  they  inspired*  drew  large  svns 
from  the  menaced  brethren,  which  lodged  plentifolly  in  the 
pockets  of  the  minister  and  his  agents,  besides  that  whieh 
reached  tiie  crown.  Oromw^  amaased  a  large  fortune 
from  such  sources* 

The  visitors  under  thk  act  were  antiiorised  to  proceed  to 
each  house,  to  announce  its  dissolution  to  the  superiors, 
to  take  an  inventory  of  its  effacts,  and  to  ^Bipose  of  ^e 
dispossessed  inhabitants  aooordhig  to  their  instmctioBS. 
By  tiieee,  the  superior  reoeived  a  peoBion  for  life;  the 
monks  under  the  age  of  fonr-and-twenty  were  absolfed 
from  their  vows,  and  turned  adrift  into  the  worid ;  4ho<« 
who  were  older,  were  either  quartered  on  the  larger  and 
yet  nntOQohed  monasteries,  or  were  told  to  i^^ply  te  OroB- 
well  or  (^anmer,  who  could  iind  them  sidtsble  employmeni 
As  for  the  nuns,  tiiey  were  tomed  ont  vnoeremonioosiy 
with  the  gift  of  a  nng^  gown,  and  were  left  to  secure  a 
means  of  existence  as  they  could — a  most  mtiilesB  proceed- 
ing. The  oradty  of  these  ejeotmeetts  was  greatfy  aggravated 
by  the  orowd  of  hungry  eourtien  to  whom  the  improvident 
king— as  fanprovident  as  he  was  grasping  and  inhuman— 
had  ahready  given  or  sold  the  possession  of  tike  greater  part 
of  the  property  of  the  monasteries. 

The  parliaoaent,  wiiieh  had  nowsate  six  years,  and  mhUk 
was  one  of  the  most  sUvish  and  base  bodies  that  ever  were 
brought  together— having  yielded  every  popular  right  and 
privilege  which  the  imperious  monarch  demanded,  and 
augmented  the  royal  prerogative  to  a  pitoh  of  actual  abso- 
lutism; having  altered  the  suocessimi,  cfaaa|^  the  system 
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of  eoolesiastioal  gofarament,  abolished  a  great  namber  of 
ibe  ancient  religions  booses  withoat  thereby  much  bene- 
fiting the  crown — was  now  dismissed,  having  done  that  for 
thte  worthless  monarch  which  should  cost  some  of  hb 
sueoessors  theb  tiirones  or  their  heads,  and  a  braver  and 
more  honourable  generation  the  blood  of  its  best  men  to 
undo  again. 

Whilst  the  (MmnorantB  of  a  sensual  and  greedy  court 
were  busy  seising  upon  and  gorging  the  whole  property 
thus  reft  from  its  ancient  owners,  and  which,  duly  adminis- 
tered, might,  at  this  day,  have  rendered  taxation  nearly 
mmeoe89ary.  the  two  queens  of  this  En^h  sultan  died, 
but  under  very  different  circumstances. 

The  treatment  of  Oatherine,  after  her  repudiation,  was 
as  rigorous  and  disgraceful  as  a  heartless  king  and  a  servile 
set  of  courtiers  could  make  it.  She  had  been  driven  from 
her  house  at  Bugden,  and  required  to  betake  herself  to 
Fothenngay  Oastle,  which  she  refused  on  account  of  its 
unhealthy  situation.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  in  endeavouring 
to  force  her  into  compliance,  behaved  to  her 'with  such 
nide  insolence  that  she  abruptly  quitted  his  presence.  In 
the  commencement  of  1635  she  was  removed  to  Kimbolton 
Oastle.  Though  she  had  a  right  to  £5,000  per  annum  as 
the  widow  of  Prince  Arthur,  she  was  kept  so  destitute  of 
money,  that  Sir  Edmund  Bedingfield,  the  steward  of  her 
household,  reported  that  she  was  suffering  under  a  lingering 
malady,  and  had  no  means  of  obtaining  the  most  ordinary 
comforts.  Her  servants  were  required  to  take  an  oath  that 
they  "  would  bear  faith,  troth,  and  obedience  only  to  the 
king's  grace,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  by  his  most  dear 
and  entirely  beloved  kwfol  wife,  queen  Anne,"  or  they 
were  dismissed.  Her  confeseor,  Father  Forrest,  was  thrown 
into  Newgate  and  tba  one  who  succeeded  bun  in  that  office. 
Dr.  Abell,  was  also  iaoaioerated,  because  they  would  not 
reveal  anything  oommimieiAid  in  confession  wluoh  might 
oriminate  tiie  queen.  These  two  conscientious  men  were 
toeited  with  the  grossest  indignity,  and  fioally  put  to  death 
in  a  most  horrid  manner,  for  their  constancy  in  resisting 
tiiese  diabolical  designs. 

Oatiierine's  only  daughter,  Mary,  was  kept  from  her,  and 
was  not  only  dedared  illegitimate,  but  was  banished  from 
ooort,  and,  like  her  royal  mother,  confined  in  different  houses 
A  the  conntry.  This  rigour  was  made  the  more  bitter,  be- 
eaase  Mary,  fooling  for  the  unmerited  treatment  of  her 
oiothsf ,  would  ne^er  renounce  the  title^of  Princess,  or  give 
that  tide  to  the  infont  Elisabeth,  whom  she  only  caUed 


la  her  last  abess  Octherioe  eamestiy  implored  that  she 
might  be  permitted  to  see  her  daughter,  but  it  was  refused 
h«c  Death  was  about,  however,  to  release  this  much- 
abused  woman  from  the  power  of  tiiis  ruthless  tyrant,  and, 
Ptronving  his  apfooaoh,  she  ctMed  one  ef  her  maids  to  her 
bed-side,  and  dictated  the  following  letter  to  Henry  t^ 

"My  lord  and  dear  husband, 

'*!  commend  me  unto  you.  The  hour  of  my  death 
dnwetii  foat  on,  and  my  case  befaig  such,  tiie  tender  love 
I  owe  yoa  foroetii  me  with  a  few  words  to  put  you  in 
remembrance  of  the  health  and  safeguard  of  your  soul, 
which  you  ought  to  prefor  before  all  woridly  matters,  and 
before  the  care  and  tendering  of  your  own  cares.  For  my 
Ptrt,  I  do  pardon  you  all;  yea,  I  do  wish  and  devoutiy  pray 
God  that  he  will  also  pardon  you. 

"  For  the  rest,  I  commend  unto  you  Mary,  our  daughter, 


beseeching  you  to  be  a  good  father  to  her,  as  I  heretofore 
desired.  I  entreat  you  also  on  behalf  of  my  maids  to 
give  them  marriage  portions,  which  is  not  much,  they  being 
but  three.  For  all  my  other  servants,  I  solicit  a  year's 
pay  more  than  their  due,  lest  they  should  be  unprovided 
for. 

**  Lastiy,  I  do  vow  that  mine  eyes  do  desire  you  abofe 
all  things." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  it  is  said  thai  oven  the  stony 
heart  of  Henry  was  touched,  and  that  he  shed  a  tear,  and 
desired  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  Eustace  Oapuoius,  to 
bear  a  kind  message  to  her,  but  she  died  before  receiving 
it,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1536,  and  was  buried,  by  order 
of  the  king,  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough,  though  she 
had  expressly  desired  by  her  will  to  be  buried  in  a  convent 
of  Observant  Friars.  Thus  died  Oatherine  of  Arragon,  a 
woman  who  had  suffered  more  afflictions  and  indignities 
than  any  princess,  or  perhaps  any  woman  of  her  time,  and 
who  had  borne  them  with  a  dignity,  a  firmness,  a  wisdom, 
and  a  gentleness,  whii)h  won  her  universal  respect  and 
admiration. 

Anne  Boleyn,  on  hearing  of  Oatherine's  death,  was  so 
rejoiced  that  she  could  not  help  crying  out,  "  Now  I  am  in- 
deed a  queen  I "  She  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  act  of 
washing  her  hands  in  a  costiy  basin,  when  Sir  Richard 
Southwell  brought  her  the  news;  and,  in  her  joy,  she  pre- 
sented him  with  the  basin  and  its  cover.  She  bade  her 
parents  rejoice  with  her,  her  face  radiant  with  pleasure, 
saying  now  she  felt  the  crown  firm  on  her  head.  The  king 
had  ordered  his  servants  to  wear  mourning  on  the  day  of 
Oatherine's  funeral,  for  he  did  not  forget  that  she  was  a 
I^inoess  of  Spain ;  but  Anne  refused  to  do  so^  and  arrayed 
herself  in  bright  yellow,  and  made  her  ladies  do  the  same* 
The  whole  of  Anne's  oonduet  on  this  oocasion  speaks  littie 
either  for  her  wisdom  or  her  heart  She  said  she  was 
grieved,  not  that  Catherine  was  dead,  hat  for  the  vaunting 
there  vras  of  the  good  end  she  made ;  for  numberless  books 
and  pamphlets  were  written  in  her  pcaise,  which  were, 
theref<ure,  so  many  sevete  aansiiffSB  on  Henry  and  on  Anne* 
Indeed,  her  open  rejoicing  on  this  occasion,  and  the  haughty 
carriage  which  she  now  assumed,  disgusted  and  offended 
every  one. 

And  yet,  in  trath,  never  had  she  less  cause  for  triumph* 
Abready  the  lecherous  eye  of  her  worthless  husband  had 
fallen  on  one  of  Jtsr  maids,  as  it  had  formerly  fallen  on  one 
of  Catherine's  in  her  own  person.  This  was  Jane  Seymour, 
a  daughter  of  a  knight  of  Wiltshire,  who  was  not  only  of 
great  beauty,  but  was  distinguished  for  a  gentle  and 
sportive  manner,  equally  removed  from  the  Spanish  gravity 
of  Catherine  and  the  French  levity  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Before 
the  death  of  Catherine,  this  fresh  amour  of  Henry's  was 
well  known  in  the  palace  to  all  but  the  reigning  queen ; 
and,  according  to  Wyatt,  Anne  only  became  aware  of  it  by 
entering  a  room  one  day,  and  beholding  Jane  Seymour 
seated  on  Henry's  knee,  in  a  manner  the  most  familiar,  and 
asifaocustomedtothatuidulgence.  She  saw  at  once  that  net 
only  was  Henry  ready  to  bestow  his  regards  on  another, 
but  that  other  was  still  more  willing  to  step  into  her  place 
than  she  had  been  to  usurp  thatof  Catherine,  Anne  was  far 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  was  in  great  hopes  of  riveting 
the  king's  affectioBS  to  her  by  the  birth  of  a  prince ;  but  ^ 
the  shock  which  she  now  received  threw  her  into  such 
agitation  that  she  was  prematurely  delivered— of  a  boy,  in- 
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deed,  but  dead.  Henry,  the  moment  that  he  heard  of  this 
unlackj  accident,  rushed  into  the  queen's  chamber,  and 
upbraided  her  savagely  '*  with  the  loss  of  his  boy."  Anne, 
stung  by  this  cruelty,  replied  that  he  had  to  thank  himself 
And  ^'  that  wench,  Jane  Seymour,"  for  it.  The  fell  tyrant 
retired,  muttering  his  vengeance,  and  the  die  was  now  cast 
irrevocably  for  Anne  Boleyn,  if  it  were  not  before. 

The  unhappy  queen  recovered  her  health,  but  not  her 
spirits.  She  now  felt  the  hour  of  retribution,  for  her  dis- 
honourable conduct  to  her  mistress  Catherine,  was  come. 
Every  step  she  took  only  the  more  forced  upon  her  that 
conviction.  She  ordered  the  dismissal  of  her  rival  from 
the  court ;  a  higher  authority  countermanded  it.  It  is  im- 
pos.<iible  to  conceive  a  more  awful  and  alarming  situation 
than  Anne*s  at  this  moment.  From  the  hour  that  her 
enraged  husband  had  quitted  her  chamber  in  wrath,  he  had 
abandoned  her  society.  Her  little  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was 
kept  apart  from  her,  as  Catherine's  daughter  had  been 
from  her.    The  gaieties  of  the  court  went  on  as  if  there 


been  caught  at  by  the  court  gossips,  and  now  scandals  were 
whispered  abroad,  and,  as  soon  as  the  way  was  open  by 
tl\e  anger  and  fresh  love-affair  of  the  king,  carried  to  him. 
Such  accusations  were  precisely  what  he  wanted^  as  a 
means  to  rid  himself  of  her.  A  plot  waa  speedily  con- 
cocted, m  which  she  was  to  be  charged  with  ariminal  eon- 
duct  towards  not  only  three  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold—Brereton,  Weston,  and  Norris— but  also  with  Mark 
Smeaton,  the  king's  musician,  and,  still  more  horrible,  with 
her  own  brother,  the  viscountRochford.  Thus,  from  a  woman 
caressed  and  loaded  with  honours,  and  certainly  innocent 
of  the  crimes  now  brought  against  her,  Anne  Boleyn  was 
suddenly  converted  into  a  monster,  to  gratify  the  inconstant 
king.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  at  onoe  appomted,  in  which 
presided  Cromwell,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Anne's  determined  enemies.  On  the 
28th  of  April  they  began  with  Brcreton,  and  committed 
him  to  the  Tower.  On  Sunday,  the  31st,  they  examined 
Smeaton,  and  sent  him  also  to  the  same  prison.    The  fol* 
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were  no  sucn  person  as  this  formerly  flattered  and  wor- 
shipped woman.  She  was  left  alone,  with  a  few  servants, 
at  the  palace  of  Greenwich ;  and  is  said  to  have  sate, 
gloomy  and  spiritless,  for  hours  in  the  quadrangle  of  Ghreen- 
wich  ptllace,  or  wandering  solitary  in  the  most  secluded 
spots  of  the  park.  What  an  awful  feeling  of  desertion — 
what  a  still  more  awful  feeling  of  approaching  fate— must 
have  lain  on  her  in  those  days,  knowing  so  well  the  man 
she  had  to  deal  with  her.  Instead  of  having  made  friends, 
she  had  made  enemies.  Her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
was  wholly  alienated  from  her,  and  Brandon,  Henry's  chief 
favourite,  was  her  mortal  enemy. 

It  was  a  great  misfortune  for  Anne  that  she  had  never 
been  able  to  lay  aside  that  levity  of  manner  which  she  had 
acquired  by  spending  her  juvenile  years  at  the  French 
court.  After  her  elevation  to  the  throne,  she  was  too  apt 
to  forget,  with  those  about  her,  the  sober  dignity  which  be- 
longed to  the  queen,  and  to  converse  with  the  officers  about 
her  more  in  the  familiar  manner  of  the  maid  of  honour 
which  she  had  once  been.    This  freedom  and  gaiety  had 


lowing  day,  being  the  let  of  May,  the  court  was  suspendizd 
to  celebrate  the  gaieties  tMual  on  that  day ;  and  these  were 
used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  public  cause  of  acema- 
tion  against  Sir  Henry  Norris.  There  was  to  be  held  a 
tournament  at  Greenwich  that  day,  in  which  the  yiseotnit 
Rochford  was  to  be  opposed  by  Norris  as  the'  priDeipal 
defendant. 

Thither  it  was  concerted  that  Henry  should  go,  and 
there  he  appeared  in  public  with  the  queen,  as  if  notiung 
were  amiss  betwixt  them.  Anne  has  been  supposed  to  be 
unaware  of  the  immediate  storm  which  waa  brewing  against 
her,  but  this  is  more  than  improbable.  Isolated  aa  she 
was  at  Greenwich  from  the  court,  and  left  in  melanchol  j 
desertion  by  the  courtier  tribe,  she  gave  evidence  of  being 
sensible  of  the  menacing  crisis,  by  holding  a  long  priTaie 
conference  with  her  chaplain,  Matthew  Parker,  and  giving 
him  a  solemn  charge  concerning  her  infant  daughter, 
Elizabeth. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tournament,  Henry,  who  no  doubt 
was  watching  for  some  opportunity  to  entrap  his  victim^ 
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suddenly  found  one.  The  queen,  leaning  over  the  balcony, 
witnessing  the  tournament,  accidentally  let  fall  her  band- 
kerchief,  which  Norris  took  up,  and,  «8  it  waa  said,  pre- 
sumptuously wiped  bis  fiaoe  with  it,  and  tben  handed  it  to 
the  queen  on  his  spear.  The  thing  is  wholly  improbable, 
the  true  version  most  likely  being  that  ibe  courtly  Norris 
kissed  the  handkerchief  on  taking  it  up — an  ordinary 
knightly  usage-— and  t^iat  this  was  seiied  up<m  as  a  pre- 
tended charge  against  him.  Hmry,  however,  suddenly 
frowned,  rose  abruptly  from  his  seat,  and,  blaok  as  a 
thunder-cloud,  mar^d  out  of  the  gallery,  followed  by  his 
six  attendants.  Every  one  was  amazed ;  the  queen  ap- 
peared terror-stricken,  and  immediately  retired.  Norris, 
and  not  only  Norris  but  Boohford,  who  had  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  handkerchief  (showing,  therefore, 
that  the  matter  was  preconcerted),  was  arrested,  at  the 
barriers,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

The  diabolical  treachery  of  Henry's  character,  and  the 
utter  insecurity  in  which  every  one  about  lum  stood,  is 
skon^  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  six 
now  aooused  of  the  most  infamous  crimes  against  him  were 
his  particular  favourites,  and  so  high  did  Norris  stand,  that 
he  was  the  only  person  whom  hn  bad  permitted  to  follow 
him  into  his  bed-chamber.  In  a  moakent  he  was  prepared 
to  sacrifioe  ibem,  just  as  he  would  sweep  away  so  many 
flies,  simply  to  aooomplish  a  firesh  act  of  his  Hoentloas  life. 
On  his  way  back  to  Whitehall,  be  took  Nbriis  apart,  and 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  obtain  his  pardon  by  confessing 
his  guilt  But  Norris  stoutly  asserted  bis  own  innocence 
and  that  of  the  <)iMeii,  mad  on  aniriog  at  London  was 
coDunitted  totiM  Tower. 

Qaeea  Asae  was  struck  with  terror  when  Hie  arrest  of 
her  brotlNr  and  Norris  was  twrnmuaicated  to  her,  but  the 
natare  of  tiwehaife  against  them  was  yet  a  mystery.  She 
sat  down  to  dianer  at  the  usaal  hoar,  birt  she  was  still  more 
alamed  at  pereenpiDg  a  portmtous  sihoee  amongst  her 
attendants.  Ber  ladto  stood  with  downcast  loeks  and 
tearful  eyes,  iiinliin^  sesae  cause  of  profound  grte^  and  ber 
consternation  was  bron^t  to  a  climax  when,  immectiat^ 
on  the  drmiag  of  theeloth,  tke  duke  of  NozftSk,  Oromwell, 
the  lord  cfasBo^lor  An^ey,  and  other  lords  of  the  eoanoil, 
with  solemn  laees,  and  attended  by  Sb  William  ^ogstni, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  walked  in.  She  then  started 
up  in  terror,  and  demanded  why  they  eaoo.  They  replied, 
*'  By-ooouiiand  of  the  king,  to  conduct  you  to  the  Tower, 
there  to  abide  during  his  bighness's  pleasure."  Thereupon, 
she  seenied  to  recover  her  oompoeuie,  and  replied,  "  If  it 
be  bis  Bajesty*e  pleasure,  I  am  ready  to  obey."  '*  And  so,*' 
says  Haywood,  "withoat  ohaoge  ei  habit,  or  anything 
necessary  for  her  removal,  she  ooaumtted  herself  to  them, 
and  was  ooadaoted  by  them  to  her  barge.*^ 

Scarcely  were  she  and  her  attendants  seated  in  the  barge 
when  Norfe&,  Who  was  a  bigoted  Oatholic,  and  hated  her 
for  her  leaning  to  the  Befbrmers,  with  blunt  rudeness,  if  not 
malice,  told  her  that  her  "  paramours  had  confessed  their 
guilt."  On  this,  ^e  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  paramour  of  hers  to  have  confessed  any  gniU  with  iMr, 
for  she  had  natte,  bat  was  perfectly  innooent  of  any  sueh 
ofif^noe ;  and  passionately  implored  tkem  to  oondnot  her  to 
the  king,  that  shemigbt  plead  her  own  eaase  to  l»m.  To 
all  her  protestations  of  innoeenee,  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
replied  with  the  most  insulting  expressions. 

On  approaching  the  gate  of  the  Tower,  the  terror  of  her 


situation  came  so  vividly  upon  her,  that  she  fell  on  her 
knees,  as  she  had  already  done  in  the  boat,  and  exclaimed, 
•*  0  Lord  I  help  me,  as  I  am  guiltless  of  that  whereof  I  am 
charged !"  Then,  turning  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
tht  said  "  Mr.  Kingston,  do  I  go  mto  a  dungeon  P  "  Sir 
WiSiam  replied,  *•  No,  madam,  to  your  own  lodging,  where 
you  lay  at  your  coronation."  On  hearing  this,  the  remem- 
brance of  that  time  and  the  awful  contrast  of  the  present, 
overoame  her ;  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  exclaiming, 
"  It  is  too  good  for  me ;  Jesus  have  mercy  on  me  I"  When 
the  lords  had  brought  her  to  her  chamber,  again  pro- 
testing her  innocence,  she  said :  "  I  entreat  you  to  beseech 
the  king  in  my  behalf,  that  he  will  be  a  good  lord  unto 
me."    The  ministers  then  took  theb  leave. 

On  being  left  alone  with  Sir  William  Kingstcm,  she  said, 
«*  Why  am  I  here,  Mr.  Kingston  f  I  am  the  ^g's  true 
wedded  wife,— do  you  know  why  I  am  here  P  "  He  replied 
that  he  did  not.  Thai  she  asked  bun  when  he  saw  the 
king,  and  he  said  not  since  he  saw  him  in  the  ^-yard. 
She  next  asked  where  lord  Bodiford  was,  and  Kingston 
evasively  repHed,  he  saw  him  laat  at  WhitehalL  ''  I  dare 
say,"  continoed  the  disoonsolate  woman,  "  that  I  shall  be 
aooused  with  these  men,  and  I  can  aay  no  more  than  nay, 
though  you  should  open  my  body,"  «  Oh,  Norris ! "  she 
exclaimed,  "  hast  thou  aecused  me  P  Thou  art  in  the 
Tower,  and  thon  and  I  shall  die  togelAier.  And  Marie,  thou 
art  here  too  I  Oh,  my  mother  I  ^on  wilt  die  for  sorrow." 
Then  snddenly  far^iking  off,  she  exdaimed,  '*  Mr.  Kingston, 
I  shall  die  without  justioe  I "  "The  poorest  subject," 
repUed  Sir  WiOiam,  ^^  the  king  hath,  has  that."  At  which 
poor  Anne,  knowing  what  sort  of  justioe  her  royal  husband 
adnainistered  where  his  will  was  oonoemed,  borst  into  a 
bitter  hysterical  laugh. 

Left  alone  in  her  f^iaon,  her  affliction  seemed  to  aotnally 
disturb  her  mtellect.  She  would  sit  for  hoiars  plunged  in 
a  stupor  of  melanoholy,  and  shedding  torrents  of  tears, 
and  then  she  would  abraptiy  burst  into  wild  lan^ter.  To 
her  attendants  she  would  say  that  she  shoi^  be  a  aunt  in 
heaven ;  that  no  rain  woald  ML  on  the  earth  till  she  was 
delivered  foom  prison ;  and  that  the  most  grievous  calami- 
ties wottld  express  the  nation  in  pnniriiment  for  her  deatii. 
At  olher  tisMS  tahe  beoarae  oafan  and  devotional,  and  re- 
quested that  a  oonsecnted  host  a^gfat  be  pkoei  in  hw 
ohmeL 

But  dn  onhi^y  fseen  was  not  anlBred  to  enjoy  mu<^ 
retirement.  It  was  necessary  £aat  B£saj  to  establish  a 
charge  against  her  suffioieatly  strong  to  turn  the  feeling  of 
the  nation  agamst  her,  and  frombim ;  andfor  Hbki  purpose, 
no  means  wereno^eoted  whioh  tyranny  and  hanhness  of  the 
intensestkiad  could  suggest.  Whilst  the  aooaaed  genttoigi 
were  interrogated,  threatened,  ea^f^ed,  and  even  put  to  the 
torture  in  their  oells,  to  force  a  confession  of  gi^  from 
them,  two  women  were  set  ovw  Anne  to  watoh  hor  every 
word)  look,  and  act,  to  draw  from  her  in  her  unguarded 
convtfsation  everything  they  oould  to  implicate  her,  and,  no 
doubt,  to  invent  and  oohrar  whMe  ^le  foots  did  JU>t  sufl- 
oieat^answerdieparpooe  required.  Thase  wereiady^Boieyn, 
the  wife  of  Anne's  nnele,  Sir  Bdward  Boleyn,  a  determined 
enemy  of  hers,  ukd  Mrs.  Ooeyns,  the  wife  of  AiMo!aaMister 
of  tl^  horse,  a  eteiaine  ^  tiwnwst  sii|^>le  and  taqirin- 
ci^ed  stasBp. 

These  wom«i  never  left  her,  day  or  nt|^.  fliey^  had  a 
pallet  laid  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  ancLtl^y  carefulW  hoarded 
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up  every  word,  eTerj  exclamation  whioh  fbll  from  her.  and 
repeated  it  to  the  king,  no  doubt  gtriBg  their  own  colour  to 
(be  oommimication.  Their  bosiness  wm  to  entrap  and 
Tilify,  and  for  this  pnrpose  they  pat  all  sorts  of  ensnaring 
qnestions  to  her,  and  led  her  on  to  talk,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  woold  tell  her  nothingcomfortableof  anyof  her 
friends  or  relations  outside  the  walls,  She  was  very  ap» 
prehensire  that  her  flsther  might  haye  fallen  into  disgrace  or 
trouble  on  her  aooount,  but  to  all  her  inquiries  of  these 
women,  ^ere  was  no  reply.  She  implored  that  she  might 
be  attended  by  oertun  ladies  of  the  privy  chamber,  but  this, 
of  course,  was  not  allowed.  Ckwsip  absurd,  but  mostffttal, 
Hke  the  following,  was  reported  as  her  oonversation. 

Mrs.  Oosyns  asked  her  why  Norris  had  told  his  almoner 
on  the  preoeding Saturday  "that  he  oould  swear  the  queen 
was  a  good  woman  P  "  "  Marry,"  replied  Anne,  "  I  bade 
him  do  80,  for  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  on  with  his 
marriage,  and  he  made  answer  that  he  wotdd  tarry  awhile. 
Then,**  said  I,  "  you  look  for  dead  men's  shoes.  If  aught 
but  good  should  oome  to  the  king  (who  was  then  afflicted 
with  a  dangerous  ulcer),  you  would  look  to  have  me.  He 
denied  it;  and  I  tddfahn  I  oould  undo  him  if  I  would." 
Again,  the  queen  expressed  some  apprehension  of  what 
Weston  might  say  in  his  examination,  fbr  he  had  told  her 
on  Whit«Monday  last,  that  Norris  came  more  into  her 
chamber  for  her  sake  than  for  Madge,  one  of  her  maids  of 
honour.  Of  Weston,  iiuit  she  told  him  he  did  love 
her  kinswoman,  Mrs.  Skehon,  and  that  he  lored  not  his 
wife ;  and  he  answered  again  that  he  loved  one  in  his  house 
better  than  them  botii.  She  asked  him  who,  and  he  said, 
'*  yourself,**  on  which  she  defied  him. 

Such  was  tiie  stuff  idiich  Kingston  gathered  at  the  hands 
of  these  wretched  spies,  to  be  used  against  the  queen,  who 
was  to  be  got  rid  of.  To  suppose  diat  Anne  talked  in  diat 
manner  to  these  women,  who  she  knew  were  placed  tiiere 
to  malign  and  betray  her,  is  to  suppose  that  she  had  lost 
her  senses,  or  was  a  far  more  fboHsh  woman  than  she  was 
ever  supposed  to  be.  It  is  more  than  improbable  that  Anne 
should  talk  thus  imprudently  when  we  find  her  saying, 
"  The  king  wist  what  he  did  when  he  put  such  women  as 
Mrs.  Oosyns  and  my  lady  Boleyn  about  her."  Her  mind, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  really  affected  by  the  intensity 
of  her  anguish  and  anxiety  at  thnes.  **  One  hour,"  says 
Kingston,  *'  she  is  determined  to  die,  and  the  next  hour 
much  contrary  to  that.  Yesterday  I  sent  for  my  wife,  and 
also  fbr  Mrs.  Oosyns,  to  know  how  she  had  done  that  day ; 
and  they  said  that  she  had  been  very  merry,  and  made  a 
great  dinner,  and  yet  soon  after  called  for  her  supper, 
haying  marrelled  where  I  was  all  day.  'Where  faaye  you 
been  all  dayp*  she  asked  when  I  went  in.  I  replied,  I  have 
been  with  the  prisoners.  '  So,*  she  said, '  I  thou^t  I  heard 
Mr.  Treasurer'  (this  was  her  father).  I  assured  her  that 
he  was  not  there.  Then  she  began  to  talk,  and  said,  *  I  was 
cruelly  handled  at  Qreenwieh  by  the  king's  council,  with 
my  lord  of  Norfolk,  who  said,  ''Tut,  tut,  tutl  "  shaking  his 
head  three  or  fbur  times.*  As  for  my  lord  Treasurer,  he 
was  in  Windsor  forest  all  die  time."  At  other  times  the 
situation  into  which  she  had  ^tiUen  appeared  so  unaeoount« 
able,  that  she  oould  not  belieye  the  king  meant  her  any 
harm,  and  wotdd  say,  *'  I  think  the  king  does  it  to  try  me," 
and  then  she  would  burst  into  her  strange  laughter,  and 
appear  yery  merry. 
She  applied  to  haye  her  almoner  sent  to  her,  but  tiie  king 
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appointed  Ofanmer  to  that  office ;  and  when  Anne  implored 
him,  as  he  knew  her  innocence,  to  intercede  with  the  king, 
Oranmer  wrote  a  letter  to  Henry  in  that  creeping  and 
courtier-like  style  whioh  betrayed  more  fear  of  offending 
the  impetuous  monarch  on  his  own  account,  than  influencing 
his  mind  towards  the  queen,  whom  the  time-serving  re- 
former had  represented  as  being  the  yery  bulwark  of  the 
reformation  in  England.  Neyer  through  his  whole  life  did 
Oranmer  show  to  less  advantage  than  in  this  matter. 

Anne  exhorted  Kingston  to  convey  a  letter  from  her  to 
Oromwell,  but  he  declined  such  a  responsibility ;  she  con- 
trived, however,  by  some  means,  on  the  fourth  day  of  her 
imprisonment,  to  forward  the  following  letter,  which  bears 
a  very  different  impress  fVom  the  conversation  reported  by 
her  female  spies,  through  Oromwell  to  the  king : — 

"T0-»HH  mro,  FEOM  THl  LADIS  W  THH  TOWBR. 

•*Sur, — ^Your  grace*s  displeasure  and  my  imprisonment  are 
things  so  strange  unto  me,  that  what  to  write,  or  what  to 
excuse,  I  am  altogether  ignorant.  Whereas  you  sent  to 
me  (willing  to  confess  a  truth  and  so  obtun  your  favour) 
by  such  a  one,  whom  you  knew  to  be  mine  anctent  pro- 
fessed enemy,  I  no  sooner  received  this  message  by  him, 
than  I  rightly  conceived  your  meaning ;  and  if,  as  you 
say,  confessing  a  truth,  indeed,  may  procure  my  safety,  I 
shall,  with  all  willingness  and  duty,  perform  your  com- 
mand. But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine  that  your  poor 
wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  where  not 
so  much  as  a  thought  ever  proceeded.  And  to  speak  the 
truth,  never  had  prince  a  wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and 
in  all  true  affection  than  you  have  ever  fbund  in  Anne 
Bolen, — with  which  name  and  place  I  eould  have  willingly 
contented  myself,  if  God  and  your  grace's  pleasure  had  been 
so  pleased.  Neither  did  I  at  any  time  so  far  forget  mysdf 
in  my  exaltation  or  received  queenship  but  that  I  always 
looked  for  such  alteration  as  I  now  find ;  fbr  the  ground  of 
my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  foundation  than  your 
grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration  was  fit  and  sufi^ent  (I 
knew)  to  draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  object. 

"  You  have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to  be  your 
queen  and  companion,  far  beyond  my  desert  or  desire  ;  if 
then  you  found  me  worthy  of  such  honour,  good  your  grace, 
let  not  any  light  fkncy  or  bad  counsel  of  my  enemies  with- 
drair  your  princely  favour  from  me;  neither  let  that 
stain— that  unworthy  stain— of  a  disloyal  heart  towards 
your  good  grace  ever  oast  so  foul  a  Wot  on  me,  and  on  the 
infant  princess,  your  daughter. 

"  Try  me,  good  king,  but  let  me  have  a  lawfbl  trial,  and 
let  not  my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and  as  my 
judges  J  yea,  let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth 
shall  fbar  no  open  shame.  Then  shall  you  see  either  mine 
innocency  cleared,  your  suspicions  and  conscience  satisfied, 
the  ignominy  and  slander  of  Ac  world  stopped,  or  my  guilt 
opeidy  declared.  So  that  whatever  Ood  and  you  may 
determine  of,  your  grace  may  be  freed  from  an  open 
censure;  and  mine  offence  being  so  well  proved,  your 
grace  may  be  at  liberty,  both  before  God  and  man,  net 
only  to  execute  worthy  punishment  on  me  as  an  unfatthfiil 
wife,  but  to  follow  your  affection  ahready  settled  on  that 
party,  fbr  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I  am ;  whose  name  I 
could  some  good  while  since  have  pointed  unto,— your 
grace  not  being  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therein.  But  if 
you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that  not  only  my 
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death,  bat  an  infamous  Blander,  must  bring  you  the  joying 
of  your  desired  happiness,  then  I  desire  God  that  he  will 
pardon  your  great  sin  herein,  and  likewise  my  enemies, 
ohe  instruments  thereof;  and  that  He  will  not  eaXl  you  to 
a  strict  account  for  your  imprincely  and  cruel  usage  of 
me  at  His  general  judgment-seat,  where  both  you  and 
myself  must  shortly  appear ;  and  in  whose  judgment,  I 
d«abc  not  (whatsoeyer  the  world  may  think  of  me),  mine 
innocency  shall  be  openly  known  and  sufficiently  cleared. 

'*  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself  may  only 
bear  tlie  burden  of  your  grace's  displeasure,  and  tiuU  it 
may  not  touch  the  innocent  souls  of  t^ose  poor  gentlemen 
who,  as  I  understand,  are  likewise  in  strait  imprisonment 
for  my  sake.  If  oyer  I  haye  found  fayour  in  your  sight — 
if  eyer  the  name  of  Anne  Bolen  haye  been  pleasing  in 
your  ears — then  let  me  obtain  this  request ;  and  00  I  will 
leaye  to  trouble  your  grace  any  further,  with  mine  earnest 
prayer  to  the  Trinity  to  haye  your  grace  in  his  good  keep- 
ing, and  to  direct  you  in  all  your  actions. 

••  From  my  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower,  the  6th  of  May, 

"  Annb  Bolsn/* 

This  letter,  a  copy  of  which  was  found  amongst  the 
papers  of  Cromwell  when  his  turn  came  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  serying  that  remorseless  tyrant,  is  the  letter  of  an  inno- 
cent woman,  and  forms  a  strange  contrast  to  the  dubious 
language  put  into  her  mouth  by  those  who  reported  her 
speech  on  the  scaffold.  It  is  the  letter  of  a  woman  wronged, 
indignant  in  the  sense,  and  stripping  away  the  false  pre- 
tences of  the  man  who  sought  her  life  with  a  boldness  which 
the  yehemence  of  an  outraged  heart  and  honour  made  at 
once  conyincing  and  impregnable.  The  faithful  mirror  of 
his  lawless  passions,  "wandering  fancy,"  and  lurking 
disposition,  ready  to  stamp  an  infamous  slander  on  his 
wife,  to  bastardise  his  children,  to  destroy  any  number  of 
innocent  men,  for  the  momentary  gratification  of  his 
brutish  appetites,  which  was  here  held  up  to  him  by  the 
woman  imploring  his  forgiyeness,  at  the  yery  moment  that 
she  told  him  that  she  knew  him,  and  always  felt  the 
jeopardy  of  her  position  with  him,  was  such  as  to  rouse  the 
sayage  demon  within  him,  and  insure  her  doom,  if  that  had 
not  been  inexorably  fixed  before. 

On  the  10th  of  May  an  indictment  for  high  treason  was 
found  by  the  grand  jury  at  Westminster  against  Anne  and 
the  fiye  gentlemen  accused ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  four 
commoners  were  put  upon  their  trial  in  Westminster  Hall, 
for  the  alleged  offences  against  the  honour  and  life  of  their 
soyereign  lord.  A  true  bill  was  also  found  against  them 
by  the  grand  juries  of  Kent  and  Middlesex,  some  of  the 
offences  being  laid  in  those  counties,  at  Greenwich,  Hampton 
Court,  &c.  Smeaton,  the  musician,  was  the  on^  one  who 
could  be  brought  to  confess  hb  guUt ;  and  it  is  dedared 
by  Constantyne,  who  was  in  attendance  on  the  trials,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  that  he  *'  had  been 
grieyously  racked  "  to  bring  him  to  that  oonfession.  Ac- 
cording to  Grafton's  chronicle,  he  was  beguiled  into  signing 
the  deposition,  which  criminated  the  queen  as  well  as  him- 
self, by  an  offer  of  pardon  like  that  so  repeatedly  made  to 
Norris.  The  weak  man  fell  into  the  snare ;  the  rest  of  the 
accused  stood  firmly  by  their  innocence,  and  neither  threats 
nor  promises  could  move  them  from  it.  Norris  was  a  great 
fayourite  with  the  king,  who  still  appeared  anxious  to  saye 
his  life,  and  sent  to  him,  offering  him  again  full  pardon  if 
be  would  confess  his  guilt.     But  Norris  nobly  declared 


that  he  belieyed  in  his  conscience  that  the  queen  was 
wholly  innocent  of  the  crimes  charged  upon  her;  but, 
whether  she  were  so  or  not,  he  oould  not  accuse  her  of 
anything,  and  that  he  would  rather  die  %  thousand  deaths 
than  falsely  accuse  the  innocent.  On  this  being  told  to 
Henry,  be  exdaimed,  "  Let  him  hang,  then  I  hang  him  up, 
then ! "    All  the  four  were  condemned  to  death. 

On  the  16th  of  May  queen  Anne  and  her  brother  lord 
Rochfordwere  brought  to  trial  in  the  great  hall  in  the 
Tower,  a  temporary  court  being  erected  within  it  for  the 
purpose.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  known  and  notorious 
enemy  of  the  accused,  was  created  lord  high  steward  for 
the  occasion,  and  presided — a  sufficient  prooi^  if  any  was 
wanted,  that  no  justice  was  intended.  His  son,  tiie  earl  of 
Surrey,  sat  as  deputy  earl- marshal  beneath  him.  Twenty- 
six  peers,  as  "lords-triers,"  oonstitnted  the  court,  and 
amongst  these  appeared  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  a  nobleman 
still  more  inyeterate  in  his  hatred  of  the  queen  than  the 
chief  judge  himself.  The  earl  of  Northumberland,  Anne's 
old  loyer,  was  one  of  the  lords-triers ;  but  he  was  seised 
with  such  a  disorder,  no  doubt  resulting  from  his  memofy 
of  the  past,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  court  before 
the  arraignment  of  lord  Rochford,  and  did  not  lire  many 
months.  Henry,  by  his  ^anny,  had  forcibly  rent  asunder 
his  engagement  with  Anne ;  had  embittered  his  life ;  and, 
tired  of  the  treasure  which  would  haye  made  Northumber- 
land happy,  he  now  called  upon  the  injured  to  assist  in 
destroying  her  he  had  torn  from  him. 

Lord  Rochford  defended  himself  with  such  courage  and 
ability,  that  eyen  in  that  packed  court  there  were  many 
who,  by  their  sense  of  justice,  were  led  to  braye  the 
yengeanoeof  the  terrible  king,  and  yotedfbr  his  acqmttaL  The 
chief  witness  against  nim  was  his  own  wife,  who  had  hated 
Anne  B(^eyn  from  the  moment  that  she  became  the  king's 
fayourite ;  and  now,  with  a  moi»t  monstrous  yiolation  of  all 
nature  and  decency,  stroye  to  destroy  her  queen  and  her  own 
husband  together.  Spite  of  the  impression  which  the  young 
yiscount  made  on  some  of  his  judges,  he  was  condemned* 
for  Henry  willed  it,  and  that  was  enough. 

When  he  was  removed,  Anne,  queen  of  England,  was 
summoned  into  court,  and  appeared  attended  by  her  ladies 
and  lady  Kingston,  and  was  conducted  to  the  bar  by  the 
constable  and  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  She  stood  alone, 
without  counsel  or  adyiser ;  yet  in  that  trying  moment  she 
dL<«played  a  dignified  composure  worthy  of  her  station  and 
of  the  character  of  an  innocent  woman.  Origin,  lord  of 
Milherye,  who  was  present,  says,  that  "she  presented 
herself  at  the  bar  with  the  true  dignity  of  a  queen,  and 
curtsied  to  her  judges,  looking  round  upon  them  all  without 
any  signs  of  fear."  When  the  indictment  against  her, 
charging  her  with  adultery  and  incest,  had  been  read,  she 
held  up  her  hand,  and  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Not  only  was  the  oonfiassion  of  Mark  Smeaton  prodooed 
agunst  her,  but  the  alleged  dying  confession  of  the  lady 
Wingfield,  who  had  been  in  the  queen's  seryice,  and  on  her 
death-bed  made  a  deposition  of  which  no  record  remiuns  ; 
for  tiie  eyidence  was  carefully  destroyed,  no  doubt  in  the 
foUowmg  reign  of  her  daughter,  Elizabeth.  The  crimes 
charged  on  the  queen  were  infidelity  towards  the  !dng  with 
the  four  persons  named,  and  that  she  had  said  to  each  and 
eyeryoneof  those  persons  that  ''she  ley  ed  him  better  than  Any 
person  in  the  world,"  and  that  the  king  neyer  had  her  heart. 
The  charge  against  her,  as  it  regarded  her  own  brothoTt 
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amoanted  merely  to  ladj  Roohford  having  seen  bim  leanhifi; 
on  her  bed«  To  theee  most  improbable  charges  was  added 
the  utterly  absurd  one,  that  she  had  at  yarions  times 
ooDsptred  against  the  king's  life.  In  short,  the  whole  was 
palpably  a  oolleetion  of  base  and  lying  charges  brought 
forward  by  that  most  wicked  monarch,  who  regarded 
neither  the  lilb  nor  honour  of  any  man  or  woman — ^no,  nor 
of  his  own  children — when  it  was  his  wish  to  be  rid  of 
them.  •*  As  for  the  eyidence,"  says  Wyatt,  •*  as  I  never 
could  hear  of  any,  small  I  believe  it  was.  Tlie  accusers 
must  have  doubted  whether  their  proofs  would  not  prove 
their  reproqfs,  when  they  dared  not  bring  them  to  the  light 
in  an  open  place." 

Anne  seems  to  have  shown  great  ability  and  i^dress  on 
the  occasion.  She  is  said  to  have  spoken  with  extraordinary 
force,  wit,  and  eloquence,  and  so  completely  scattered  all 
the  vile  tissue  of  lies  that  was  brought  against  her,  that 
the  spectators  imagined  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  acquit  her.  **  It  was  reported  without  doors/'  says 
Wyatt,  *'  that  she  had  cleared  herself  in  a  most  wise  and 
noble  speech."  But  alas  I  it  was  neither  wisdom,  wit, 
truth,  innocence,  eloquence,  nor  all  the  powers  and  virtues 
which  could  be  assembled  in  one  soul,  which  could  draw 
an  acquittal  from  that  asMmbly  of  slaves  bound  by  selfish 
terror  to  the  yoke  of  the  most  blood-thirsty  despot  who 
ever  disgraced  a  timme.  **  Had  the  peers  given  their 
verdict  according  to  th*  expeetation  of  the  assembly,"  says 
bishop  Godwin,  '*  she  had  been  aoquitted.**  But  they  knew 
that  they  must  gtva  it  aooording  to  the  expectation  of  their 
implacable  master,  and  she  was  condemned. 

When  the  verdict  had  been  pronounced,  Anne  was 
required  to  put  off  her  crown,  and  lay  aside  ererytiiing 
denoting  her  royalty,  which  she  did  without  opposition. 
Her  uncle,  the  hearthst  duke  of  Norfolk,  then  paased  sen* 
tence  upon  her,  a^iudging  her  to  be  burnt  or  beheadad  at 
the  king's  pleasure.  The  wietdied  queen  heard  this  stem 
sentence  attered  by  her  wmatoral  kinnaan,  without  any 
symptom  of  terror;  hoi  as  soon  as  he  had  ended,  she 
clasped  her  hands,  and  nbiag  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  ex- 
claimed, **  Oh,  FaAer!  oh.  Creator!  Thou,  the  way,  the 
life,  and  the  truth,  knowest  whether  I  have  deserved  this 
death!"  She  then  said,  "My  lords,  I  will  not  say  that 
your  sentence  is  unjust,  nor  presume  that  my  reasons  can 
prevail  against  your  oonvictions.  I  am  willing  to  believe 
Uiat  you  have  sufficient  reasons  for  what  you  have  done ; 
but  tiien  they  must  be  other  than  those  which  have  been 
produced  in  this  court,  for  I  am  clear  of  all  the  offences 
which  you  there  laid  to  my  charge.  I  have  ever  been  a 
faithful  wife  to  the  king;  though  I  do  not  say  I  have 
always  shown  him  that  humility  which  his  goodness  to 
me,  and  the  honour  to  which  he  raised  me,  merited.  I 
confess  I  have  had  jealous  fancies  and  suspicions  of  him, 
which  I  had  not  discretion  and  wisdom  enough  to  conceal 
at  all  times ;  but  Qod  knows,  and  is  my  witness,  that  I 
never  sinned  against  him  any  other  way.  Think  not  I  say 
this  in  hope  to  prolong  my  life :  God  hath  taught  me  how 
to  die,  and  he  will  strengthen  my  faith.  Think  not  that  I 
am  80  bewildered  in  my  mind  as  not  to  lay  the  honour  of 
my  chastity  to  heart  now  in  ^ine  extremity,  when  I  have 
maintained  it  all  my  life  long,  as  much  as  ever  queen  did. 
I  know  these  last  words  will  avail  me  nothing,  but  for  the 
justification  of  my  chastity  and  honour.  As  for  my  brother, 
and  those  others  who  are  unjustly  condemned,  I  would 


willingly  suffer  many  deaths  to  deliver  them  ;  but  since  I 
see  it  so  pleaseth  the  king,  I  shall  willingly  accompany 
chem  in  death,  with  this  assurance,  that  I  shall  lead  an 
endless  life  with  them  in  peace."  She  then  arose,  with  a 
composed  air,  made  an  jobeisance  to  the  judges,  and  quitted 
the  court. 

Of  the  few  spectators  who  were  present,  the  universal 
feeling  was  that  Anne  was  perfectly  innocent,  but  borne 
down  by  a  predetermining  power.  The  lord  mayor,  who 
was  one  of  them,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  try  prisoners 
and  decide  on  evidence,  declared  that  '*  he  could  not  observe 
anything  in  the  proceedings  against  her,  but  that  they  were 
resolved  to  make  an  occasion  to  get  rid  of  her." 

And,  indeed,  Henry  lost  no  time  in  getting  rid  of  the  woman, 
to  obtain  whom  he  had  moved  heaven  and  earth  for  years — 
threatening  the  peace  of  kingdoms,  and  rending  the  ancient 
bonds  of  the  church.  The  very  day  on  which  she  was  con- 
demned, he  signed  her  death-warrant,  and  sent  Granmer  to 
confess  her.  There  is  something  rather  hinted  at  than 
proved  in  this  part  of  these  strange  proceedings.  Anne, 
when  she  was  conveyed  from  Qreenwich  to  the  Tower,  told 
her  enemies  proudly  that  nothing  could  prevent  her  dying 
their  queen;  and  now,  when  she  had  seen  Granmer,  she 
was  in  high  spirits,  and  said  to  her  attlendants  that  she 
believed  she  should  be  spared  after  all,  and  that  she  under- 
stood that  she  was  to  be  sent  to  Antwerp.  The  meaning 
of  this  the  event  of  the  next  day  sufficiently  explained.  In 
the  morning,  on  a  summons  from  the  archbishop  Granmer, 
she  was  conveyed  privately  from  the  Tower  to  Lambeth, 
where  she  voluntarily  sntmiitted  to  a  judgment  that  her 
marriage  with  the  king  had  been  invalid,  and  was,  there- 
fore, from  the  first  null  and  vokL  Thus  she  consented  to 
dethrone  herself,  to  unwife  herself,  and  to  bastardise  her 
only  child.  F6r  wfastf  UndoubiecBy  from  the  promise 
of  life,  and  from  fdar  of  the  horrid  death  by  fire.  As  she 
had  received  the  confident  idea  of  escape  with  life  from  the 
visit  of  Granmer,  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  that  he 
had  been  employed  by  the  king  to  tan4>»  with  her  fears  of 
death  and  the  stake  to  draw  this  ooneenion  from  her. 
Does  any  one  think  this  impossible  or  improbable  in  the 
great  reformer  of  the  church — Granmer  P  Let  him  weigh 
his  very  next  proceeding. 

Granmer  had  formerly  examined  the  marriage  of  Henry 
and  Anne  carefully  by  the  canon  law,  and  had  pronounced 
it  good  and  valid.  He  now  proceeded  to  contradict  every 
one  of  his  former  arguments  and  decisions,  and  pronounced 
the  same  marriage  null  and  void.  A  solemn  mockery  of 
everything  true,  serious,  and  divine  was  now  gone  through. 
Henry  appointed  Dr.  Sampson  his  proctor  in  the  case; 
Anne  had  assigned  her  the  Drs.  Wotton  and  Barbour.  The 
objections  to  the  marriage  were  read  over  to  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  queen.  The  king's  proctor  could  not  dis- 
pute them ;  the  queen's  were,  with  pretended  reluctance, 
obliged  to  admit  them,  and  both  united  in  demanding  a 
judgment.  Then  the  great  archbishop  and  reformer,  **  having 
previously  invoked  the  name  of  Ghrist,  and  having  God  alone 
before  his  eyes,"  pronounced  definitively  that  the  marriage 
formally  contracted,  solemnised,  and  consummated  betwixt 
Henry  and  Anne  was  from  the  first  illegal,  and,  therefore, 
no  marriage  at  all;  and  the  poor  woman,  who  had 
been  induced  to  submit  to  this  deed  of  shame  and  of  shame- 
ful deception,  was  sent  back,  ^flS*  j^J^^f'ff^^^  ^  ®**^®  ** 
Antwerp,  but  to  the  block ! 
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Taking  these  facta  as  they  stand,  without  reference  to 
persons,  parties,  or  countries,  we  must  say  that  in  no  por- 
tion of  the  world's  h'utory,  in  no  age  however  dark  and 
degraded,  do  we  find  deeds  more  stamped  with  infamy. 
Hero  is  a  king  who  sets  all  laws  of  heaven  or  earth,  of  jus« 
tice  aud  honour,  all  sentiments  of  (fecorum,  affection,  and 
humanity,  at  defiance ;  who  binds  and  unbinds,  contracts 
'  the  most  sacred  unions  and  breaks  them ;  who  pUys  with 
lives  and  souls,  with  all  their  rights  and  feelings,  as  he  would 
with  bowls.  And  here  is  a  primate  of  England,  a  man  pro- 
fessedly aiming  to  reform  the  church,  to  restore  corrupted 
religion,  to  break  the  power  of  the  pope,  to  establish  inde- 
pendence of  sfnrit  and  opinion,  who  is  crouching  before  thb 
monster,  this  incarnation  of  cruelty,  lust,  and  libertinism, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  his  head  on  his  shoulders, 
licking  the  very  dust  of  dishonour  and  dishonesty,  from  be- 
neath his  feet.  There  is  not  a  more  revolting  spectacle 
than  that  of  Henry  at  this  period— there  is  not  a  more 
humiliating  and  melancholy  one  than  that  of  Cranmer. 


on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  his  rank,  was  hanged;  the 
other  four  were  beheaded.  Nothing  was  more  remarkable 
in  their  deaths  than  that  they  all  used  an  ambiguous  sort 
of  language  in  the  few  words  which  they  addressed  to  the 
spectators,  neither  declaring  themselves  innocent  Dor  guilty 
of  the  charge  under  which  they  suffered.  The  leaden 
weight  of  despotism  weighed  on  their  very  souls  till  the 
rope  strangled  or  the  axe  fell ;  and  even  the  four  who  had 
80  stoutly  all  through  denied  their  guilt,  seemed  on  the 
scaffold  almost  half  to  admit  it.  Was  it  that  they  had  been 
only  allowed  to  address  the  spectators  on  condition  of 
saying  nothing  in  prejudice  of  the  king ;  or  was  the  report 
of  tlie  officials,  which  was  entered  on  the  records,  garbled 
by  them  to  please  that  crowned  savage  P  Lord  Bochford, 
indeed,  spoke  out  mjre  distinctly  than  the  rest,  fdr  he 
declared  that  he  had  "  never  offended  the  king,"  which 
was,  in  fact,  most  fully  asserting  his  innocence.  Boohford 
was  a  very  accomplished  man,  and  an  elegant  poet,  some  of 
his  poem's  being  published  along  with  those  of  his  friend 


Chap^  on  the  Tower  Green,  where  Anne  Boleyn  was  buried. 


And  what  strange  consequences  flowed  directly  from  this 
judgment.  If  Anne  never  were  legally  married  to  Henry, 
then  she  could  not  have  committed  adultery  against  him. 
Then  the  sentence  which  condemned  her  for  this  was  alto- 
gether an  unrighteous  sentence.  If  this  judgment  were 
valid,  then  all  the  treasons  based  upon  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  were  done  away  with ;  and  the  men  now  con- 
demned, were  condemned;  even  if  guilty  with  Anne,  yet 
without  any  guilt  against  the  king  or  crown.  But  if  the 
act  of  settlement  remained  good,  spite  of  the  judgment, 
then  the  judgment  itself  was  a  treason,  for  it  had  "  slandered 
and  impugned  the  marriage,'*  a  circumstance  which  the  act 
of  settlement  pronounced  to  be  most  treasonable.  But  the 
law  in  this  gloomy  time  was  merely  what  the  tyrant  de- 
creed, aud  all  classes  were  alike  paralysed  by  his  terrific 
despotism.  The  convocation  and  the  parliament  confirmed 
the  judgment  of  Granmer,  for  they  knew  it  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  king. 

On  the  same  day  that  Granmer  pronounced  this  judg- 
ment, the  condemned  courtiers  were  executed.    Smeaton, 


Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  He  is  said  to  have  sung,  on  the 
evening  before  his  death,  a"  very  popular  lyric  of  his,  wbic" 
yet  remains,  which  was  most  applicable  to  his  situation  :— 

Farewell,  my  late,  this  U  the  UsK 

lAboor  that  thou  and  I  ehall  waste, 

For  ended  h  that  we  begao.  ' 

Now  U  the  song  both  song  and  past : 

Hj  late  be  still,  for  I  have  done. 
Henry  VIII.  seemed  to  have  a  particular  pleasure  in 
destroying  genius;  and,  if  he  had  committed  no  other 
crimes,  his  .murders  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  Boohford. 
and  the  earl  of  Surrey,  would  make  his  name  execrable  to 
all  time. 

Queen  Anne  had  two  more  days  allowed  her,  which  she 
spent  chiefly  with  her  confessor  in  devotional  preparation 
for  her  death.  Amid  her  devotions,  however,  she  was  not 
insensible  to  her  reputation,  for  she  caloul&tcd  strongly  on 
Mark  Smeaton,  on  the  Bcaffold,'doing  hor  that  justice  which 
hope  of  life  had  made  him  too  weak  to  do.  But  when  she 
heard  that  he  had  not,  she  exclaimed  indignantly,  "  Has  he 
not,  then,  cleared  me  from  the  public  shame  he  hath  done 
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me  ?  Alas !  I  fear  his  soul  will  suffer  from  the  false 
witness  he  hath  h«me.  My  brother  and  the  rest  are  now,  I 
doubt  not,  before  the  face  of  the  greater  King,  and  I  shall 
follow  to-morrow.*'  Like  herlneotber,  she  endeavoured  to 
soothe  her  agitated  spirit  with  pottrj.  The  fbUowing 
stanzas,  oompoeed  by  her  after  her  oottitmnation,  shew 
that  she  possessed  talents  too  good  to  hmrebeeftflfeifled  m 
the  court  of  a  sensual  despot  like  Henry  YlJi. :-- 

ODatth,  rock  me  Mieep, 
.  Bring  on  1117  qniefeffiit; 
Let  pMt  mj  Ttry  gidMMi  gboel 

Onft  of  mj  oereftQ  bnrn^ 
BUtig  ottt  tbe  doleftil  Itatks 
Let  Its  Mnnd  my  deettiMJr— 

For  I  miMt  dle^ 

There's  no  remedy, 

For  now  I  die  I 


Mj  palas  who  eea 
Alas!  tbejrarev 

JtydokrarwiUofltt 
Uj  bfs  for  A» 
Alone,  in 


r^trotfth 


FtMw^HJV 

Weleov^  wt^ftmrn 
I  leel  my  tormeiis«e 

That  life 
Soand  nov  4te  passigc-bell. 
ftangift«ar4stefiil  knell, 
W9t  ilBmmt^  mj  inn*  irt>  Ml 
BmAAsHi  dresrfll^t, 
iMWilhe  knell  111 lirtli^ 
F» Mir  J  die  I, 

Two  stanzas,  also  siM  to  have  been  writtSAiii  the 
time,  express  her  sense  «i  the  infamy  oast  mpon  her«  and 
her  firm  coQTifitioB  that  tt  vo«ld  not  endave  1 — 

ThKwwh  <WMt<i>ite  tm4  mm  wiwrf, 
ThatloMfMfVii 
Ferewtfllejef^ 

Vntony 
1^  whal  f»  NM,  It»a7  nitfav 

Te«*ipr  tt#  *«  »#l»« 

TTith  all  tbe  merfli  sMrtboM  te  1m 
former,  Amie  died  a  laejind  oaHiifia,  She  not  only 
full  use  of  confession,  boi 
according  to  the  doctrim  aC  asawiwtanrtBtioiL  Oae  con- 
fession also  she  made,  which  showed  tiiat  theflsaiaory  of 
her  rig<Hrou8  treatmeoi  of  the  ll^nsed  child  of  Cft&erine, 
the  princess  Mary,  lay  heavy  upoB  her  in  that  hoar.  This 
is  Speed's  account  of  the  cireaiaflMiiB  k*-p^'  The  di^  btCnst 
she  suffered  death,  beii^  attended  by  sis  ladies  in  tke 
Tower,  she  took  the  lady  KiafstQn  i«i#  hm  presenoe- 
ohamber,  and  there  looking  iie  4oor  mpmk  Hmm,  ■Jiisil  her 
to  sit  down  in  the  chair  of  statu,  LtAj  Kii^pilaa  aaMnaB4# 
that*  it  was  her  duty  to  stand,  aai  aottosflatdl  im  tm 
presence,  much  less  apon  tbe  sealaf  sMeof  iiirtf»»^«Ma,' 
*  Ah  1  madam,'  replied  Anne,  ^  Aat  title  is  gona ;  I  aat  a 
condemned  person,  and  by  lair  iMna  no  silila  lift  na  fa 
this  life,  but  for  clearing  of  my  acaislsaBe,  X  piv  JMiift 
down.'  *  Well,'  said  lady  Kingston, '  I  have  oftea  played 
the  fool  in  my  youth,  and  to  fulfil  your  command,  I  will  do 
it  once  more  in  mine  age,*  and  thereupon  sat  down  under 
the  cloth  of  estate  upon  the  throne.  Then  the  queen  most 
humbly  fell  on  her  knees  before  her,  and,  holding  up  her 
hands  with  tearful  eyes,  charged  her,  *  as  in  the  presence 
of  Ood  and  his  angels,  and  as  she  would  answer  to  her 


before  them  when  all  should  appear  to  judgment,  that  she 
would  so  fall  down  before  the  lady  Mary's  grace,  her 
daughter-in-law,  and  in  like  manner  ask  her  fwgiyenesa 
for  Ike  wraags  she  had  done  her  ;  for  till  that  was  accom- 
she  aaid,  '  her  conscieaae  could  not  be  quiifc.'' " 
Friday,  tlid  19th  of  May,  imi  the  ^y  fixed  finr  her 
aHHriiM«aad  an  that  momiaig  she  aMC  at  #aa  o'clock 
aad  aaaaal  her  devotions  wii&  ber  sAvoner.  flhe  sent  for 
Sir IPKam  Kingston  ta im  witnsM toiler  laat  seleom  pro- 
tett  of  her  tnnooence  lAre  tddag  the  sa0r«nent.  As 
Henry  iiad  wantonly  tnldtaad  Jhir  aiUi  Mm  hope  of  life 
after  ]Hr«oiideBuiatkm,kaaiVi|pia  fait  her  an  therask 
of  saapeoM  i|y  ieaving  tba  htm  af  Aaraaaeatian  unoertua. 
fliiiaMj  Mbmtssive  as  ^aawaB  jImi*  lini«  the  tyrant  had 
y«t'  iiis  ten  of  ^e  effsit  if  Wi  aHMtfaa,  for  it  was  a 
fieee  ^riNTotality  whi<^Mli^gMhM  ttmioid  attemptai. 
There  ha€  nat  yet  arfilii  la  Wmffmd  a  monareh  so 
Abased,  so  unmac^  as  it  aeod  Mi  fan  fin  to  the  blodc 
aador  any  OTCumstaMOk  kQwerar  myri^  He,  these- 
fae,  had  tqiiivhtmdmmn^hrihm  Um  pdUic  would  tolerate 
aadiaaoateageaatha^aiHL   Taanips  all  sure,  he  therefore 


•ot  eal^  ardeiad  tfae  exiiifiHi  fta  iaka  place  on  the  green, 
within  tiie  Tofmr  watts*  and  al  iinagers  to  be  excluded, 
bat  fcspt  4a  hoar  aiiaiwii.    Tha  poor  yiotim,  wton  oat 


e,  sent  for 


and  said  *<  Mr.  Kingstoe, 


I  htm  Ikaik  I  cUBi  aat  db  Wica  noon,  and  I  am  yeiy 
sorry 
past  my 
be 

neok,** 


lao 


ba  dead  by  this  time,  aad 
her  that  '*  the  pain 
ehatfaen  said,  "Ih&TO 
ii  W0tj  §fmi^  i&d  I  haye  a  lit^ 
ds  shoot  ii^  aad  knghing  heartily. 
Kingitia,  ia  his  wefmtL  io  €isawiyli,  aaid  tiatt  he  had  seen 
both  men  aad  aaaisa  enanted  aad  tbef  bad  been  in  great 
soiBiWy  bat  Ihat  Am  queen,  to  his  hmoidktgl^  '*  had  much 
joy  aai  ylmiiiii  la  daath.'* 
A  §m  mmatm  iMiaea  twelya  tP^MUim  was  led  forth  by 
•  fioatsMMitaflhafbwer  talbaaaoMi*    There  she  saw 
iiapttba  few ifiitators  siMlltpd, the  dake af  Suffolk, 
aai af  bar  awwit  jpitifal  enemies,  ooawiefeaitliSs  eyee  aa 
af  Richmond,  Baarylittafaval  aaa, 
he  Ipi  ttea  MxSLj  by  her 
naa  oae  if  Ibe  aMit  alUluft  SastHaaenis  of  bar 
death.    Pnba^^y  tba  i  ■iufniiiiM  Hba*  tba  manner  in 
whidi  she  met  Imt  4iiitb  waidd  ba  aMfiid  by  thoee  oo v- 
tiert  to  the  Uag, adybt  g^  laae  aiUbiiaiiiMWiwr  to  go  aff 
the  ilMDi  wtth  the  d%^  beaoatfng  a  faan.   ^e  had  a 
dr  tabflrahaska,  anda  bright  ^jpiaiAarof  tba 
fyai.  wblib  siliBiihiii  tba  tpaatetom.     «'  Never,"  sud  a 
foreigafMttiflMafBaiiBti  ^  bad  the  queen  looked  so  beaati- 
fnlbsfeta."  Hsr  aoa^iiaia  mm  equal  to  her  beaot^.    Sba 
btar  bat  aad  aoOar  berself ,  and  pat  a  saiall  liDen 
btar  baad, si^iai^  'Alas!  peor  bead,  in  a  vary 
Mif  ifaiatboa  wilt  rati  mtiiedastoa  the  awffold;  aad 
af  bi  Sfe  itea  didst  not  merit  to  wear  a  orawn,  ao  in  daaib 
^oadaHrradnot  hitter  doom  than  this.*'*    the  then  tooka 
Tory  affsfltjoaats  CMaweliof  her  ladies.    Thi  speech  whiah 
Ibeis  saidto  h«m  addrsiied  to  the  ipeetatoas  b  differ^atlj 
rihtfid,  aad  probably  wis  reported  so  as  to  aait  the  eara  of 
tbe  tyrant  who  was  to  hear  it.     In  the  shorteet,  she  ia 
made  to  say : — '*  Masters,  I  here  humbly  submit  me  to  tlie 
law,  as  the  law  hath  judged  me ;  and  as  for  my  ofienoaa  (X 
here  accuse  no  man),  Gk>d  knoweth  them.    I  remit  theaa  to 
God,  beseeching  Him  to  haye  mercy  on  my  s^ ;  and  X 
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beseech  Jesa  saye  my  sovereign  uid  niMier,  the  king,  the 
most  goodliest,  noblest,  uid  gentlest  prince  that  is,  and  make 
him  long  to  reign  orer  you."  The  latter  part  of  this 
speech  was  dearly  got  np  by  Oromwell,  or  some  other  of 
the  sycophant  sp^stators,  or  in  Anne  is  a  serere  irony.  It 
is  certain  that  she  sent  the  king  a  rery  cutting  message 
before  her  death,  for  it  was  inclosed  in  her  letter  which  we 
have  given,  by  Oromwell,  in  whose  possession  it  was  found. 
*'  Commend  me  to  his  mi^esty,  and  tell  him  he  hath  ever  been 
constant  in  his  cause  of  advancing  me.  From  a  private 
gentlewoman  he  made  me  a  marchioness,  from  a  marchio- 
ness a  queen ;  and  now  he  hath  left  no  higher  degree  of 
honour,  he  gives  my  innooenoy  the  crown  of  martyrdom.** 

Having  given  to  Mary  Wyatt,  the  sister  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  who  attended  her  through  all  her  trouble,  the  little 
book  of  devotions  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  whispered 
to  her  some  parting  words,  she  laid  her  head  on  the  block, 
one  of  the  ladies  covered  her  eyes  with  a  bandage,  and 
«&yingt  "  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  soul,"  the  executioner, 
who  had  been  sent  for  firom  Calais,  severed  her  head  firom 
her  body  at  one  stroke  with  a  sword.  Her  body  was 
ihrust  into  a  chest  used  for  keeping  arrows  in,  and  buried 
in  tiie  same  grave  with  that  of  her  brother  lord  Bochford, 
no  coilin  being  provided. 

We  have  been  necessarily  led  to  observe  the  weak  and 
defective  side  of  Anne  BoIeyn*s  character,  in  tracing  her 
progress.  Her  ambition,  her  levity,  her  little  regard  for 
the  feelings  and  patience  of  her  royal  mistress,  her  regard- 
lessness  of  hei^good  fame  by  living  so  openly  with  the  king 
before  their  marriage,  and  her  great  culpability  in  marrying 
him  whilst  the  real  queen  was  not  only  still  living,  but 
undivoroed,  exhibit  her  bat  as  a  worldly  woman  of  a  oon- 
doct  most  censurable.  But  we  i^ould  do  violence  to  historic 
impartiality  if  we  did  not  also  bear  witness  that  she  had  a 
better  ride  to  her  chahicter,  better  feelings  in  her  heart. 
Though  shenever  was  a  protestant,  however  much  a  certain 
party  may  labour  to  represent  her  as  such,  but  conformed 
to  aH  the  rites,  anl  maintdned  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
catholic  church  to  the  last,  yet,  she  was  at  the  same  time 
kindly  disposed  towards  the  reformers,  and  was  not  only  a 
reader  of  the  bible  in  11ndall*s  translation,  but  is  said  to 
have  recommended  its  perusal  to  the  king— to  very  little 
purpose,  it  must  be  confessed.  She  rescued  the  good  and 
ample  Hugh  Latimer  Trom  the  persecuting  clutches  of 
8t<AesIey,  the  bishop  of  London,  received  him,  and  listened 
to  his  preaching,  made  him  her  (diaplain,  and,  it  is  sud, 
became  much  more  serious  and  considerate  of  others  under 
his  faithful  guidance.  She  got  him  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Worcester,  and  showed  the  effect  of  his  more  enlightened 
Christian  philosophy  upon  her,  by  setting  aside  a  certain 
portion  of  privy-purse  aUowaaoe  to  establish  manufactures 
for  the  permanent  support  of  the  people,  and  for  relieving 
those  she  could  not  employ  in  every  parish  in  the  kingdom. 
In  alms  alone,  within  the  last  nine  months  of  her  life,  she 
Retributed  £14.000,  and  selected  young  mm  of  talent,  and 
tent  them  to  college  at  her  own  expense,  that  they  might 
become  able  ministers  in  the  church. 

The  royal  %nk  for  which  she  sacrificed  her  conscience 
and  her  life,  was  had  only  for  three  years,  for  it  was  on  the 
28th  of  May,  1533,  that  Cranmer  declared  her  marriage 
lawful,  and  on  the  1 9th  of  May,  1536,  she  perished  on  the 
Mffdd,  being  only  thirty-six  years  of  age.  The  scandalous 
i  with  wfaidi  Henry  pushed  on  her  final  tragedy  has 


been  well  expressed  by  bishop  Godwin.  "The  court  of 
England  was  now  like  a  stage,  whereon  are  represented  the 
V  icissitudes  of  ever- various  fortune ;  for  within  one  and 
the  same  month,  it  saw  queen  Anne  flourishing,  accused, 
condemned,  executed,  and  another  assumed  into  hor 
|4aoe  both  of  bed  and  honour.  The  1st  day  of  May,  she  was, 
it  seems,  informed  against ;  the  2Qd,  imprisoned  ;  the  15th, 
condemned ;  the  17th,  deprived  of  her  brother  and  friends, 
who  suffered  in  her  cause ;  and  the  19th,  executed.  On  the 
20fch  the  king  married  Jane  Seymour,  who,  on  the  29th,  j 
was  publidy  showed  as  queen." 

But  what  marks  how  thoroughly  Henry  VIII.  was  by 
this  time  sunk  firom  the  grade  and  spirit  of  a  man  into  a 
gross,  grovelling,  and  ferocious  animal,  destitute  alike  of 
every  sentiment  of  humanity  and  every  consciousness  of 
decency,  was  the  manner  in  which  he  watched  for  and 
observed  the  solemnity  of  his  wife's  death  by  his  own  oom- 
mand.  On  the  morning  appointed  for  her  execution,  he 
clad  himself  in  white,  and  went  to  hunt  in  Epping  Forest. 
Daring  breakfast,  he  was  observed  by  his  attendants  to  be 
silent,  fidgety,  and  impatient.  At  length  they  heard  the 
preconcerted  signal,  the  report  of  a  gun  at  the  Tower — 
when  he  started  up,  crying,  "  Ha !  it  is  done  1  The  business 
is  done !  Uncouple  the  dogs,  and  let  us  follow  the  sport  I  ** 
In  the  evening  he  returned  gaily  from  the  chase,  and  on  the 
following  morning  he  married  Jane  Seymour  I  We  may 
safely  challenge  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race  to 
produce  a  specimen  of  a  savage  so  unhallowedly  brutal  as 
this  British  king  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

His  conduct  was  quite  uniform  throughout.  EQs  daughter 
Mary,  now  a  young  lady  of  twenty  years  of  age,  thought 
the  removal  of  queen  Anne,  who  had  showed  no  liking  to 
her,  was  a  good  opportunity  to  endeavour  to  esci^  firom 
her  confinement  at  Hunsdon,  and  obtain  nunre  indulgence 
from  her  father.  Lady  Kii^ton^  as  we  have  seen,  was 
charged  by  Anne  Boleyn  with  a  sacred  message  to  the 
princess,  and,  through  her,  she  sent  a  letter  to  Cromwell, 
begging  to  be  allowed  to  write  to  her  father.  This  Cromwell 
permitted,  on  condition  that  the  letter  should  be  first  sub* 
mitted  to  him.  The  consequence  was  that  a  deputation 
firom  the  council  soon  appeared  at  Hunsdon,  who  reqmred 
her,  as  the  price  of  the  king's  favour,  to  subscribe  a  paper 
admitting  tiiat  the  marriage  of  her  mother  with  Henry  had 
been  unlawful  and  incestuous ;  and  moreover,  that  Henry 
was  the  head  of  the  church.  The  poor  giri  recoiled  firom  se 
revolting  a  proposal  witii  horror,  but  CromweU  wrote  a 
most  base  and  cruel  letter  on  her  refiisal,  t^ng  her  that 
*.'she  was  an  obstinate  and  obdurate  woman,  deserving  the 
reward  of  malice  in  the  extremity  of  mischief,"  and  that  if 
she  did  not  submit  he  would  take  his  leave  of  her  presence, 
'*  reputing  her  the  most  ungrateful,  unnatural,  and  obstinate 
person  living,  both  to  Gk>d  and  her  fother.**  He  told  her  by 
her  disobedience  she  had  rendered  herself  **  onflt  to  live  in 
a  Christian  congregation,  of  wUdi  he  was  so  oonvinced, 
that  he  refbsed  the  mercy  of  Christ  if  it  were  not  true." 

We  are  amased  beyond  expresrion  in  contemplating  the 
moral  condition  of  this  court ;  its  hardness  and  insenribility 
to  every  honourable  feeling.  What  a  master  and  what  a  man! 
The  poor  confoilnded  princess,  overwhelmed  by  such  terrible 
denunciations,  submitted  in  affright,  and  sigiMd  the  paper, 
branding  her  mother  with  disgrace,  and  herself  with 
illegitimacy.    But  that  did  not  satisfy  this  tender  fiither_ 


he  demanded  who  tiiey  were  who  had  advised  her  former 
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obeiiBftoy,  «tid  her  fOMMlit  «i^bittiwio».  Thn  ifato  ftimoem, 
spite  of  ii0r  noent  tow  of  obodM^e  m  eireiyttkmg^vdftnidcl 
to  difldose,  ileelarmg  tluit  she  wwM  looser  ^\e  Hmm  «tpote 
othen  to  it^uy.  Heary  wm  oUiged  to  be  oonleot,  «lid 
gave  her  ma  ostablxshmeBt  niero  suited  4o  her  yewA  «id 
nMik.  But  fae  woe  m  no  degree  'dii|M)0ed  W  do  ber  or  9m(f 
oneesMDtiftljwtioe.  He  repealed  4he  loto  «ot  of  eeM^le- 
meai,  and  paewd  «  new  one  tfcroi^h  A/t  e«anpttant  ^Mttlia- 
meat,  eataSi^g^e  eroim  tm  ihe «H»e  bf  Jaae  B^tmmm. 
fie  obtaiBed,  meroo^reg,  ft  power  to  beqoeith  Abe  aoooeMtei 
by  letters  patent,  or  by  his  laat  witi,  in  «aM  «f  hairing  so 
fiheeh  issae  of  his'OWii.tmtHiy  person 'lliaibe'thoiq;Mpre{>er.; 
In  life  asMl  in  deaiOi  he  deaaadei  the  afanlato  power  «f«r 
eTery)priati^  ^ibeaoDrtitnlion,  and  ttdspaifiBa^ 
woakl  hwva  fpnuiM  him  vagMa^  looaoeded  It.  It  was 
well  anderafcood  that  ha  laeaat  to  «at  leff  tie  draghtan,  and 
to-oaaiMr  ^  ^mmt  oa  ^hoa  iilegitiflfesle  aoa,  iSke  idnfaeof 
Biohaaoad.  BataaiffAmhnee  waoM  paaishfiimii\tlw 
vety  aql,  tUaifloa  diodlNf«ehe  oeald^gna  his  layal  aiaeat 
teihehffl. 

Bat  if  fienry  hwd  fMtaid  -a  <very  anbaiissifa  fobdy  in^ie, 
pa^aiMnt,  ib«e4ii  aot  w«Bit  in  ^faoeaAiailB  aaM0Bt<tkel 
peq^t-wbo  niew^aoearHgoa  hi  thair  ainrmaw  ^yihameitet 
whohadfceen^lapbweaiedefthasranaanitaHSitOfwhoiBaraa^ 
the  appiaack  of "thA ^iril)  aadtiie  ijlii^,^irtM>wap»  aqaaBy 
ahnmed  at  tiwipngreai  of  fbe  apiaiaato  of  the  aetettHaa  in 
thesatiea.  Thene  warattwo  «;rOatiMttaiM  in  the  ohuah 
andiha  govenottarit,  the  og  eaadaajmhaas  of  wduehweae 
denominated  the  BMBiaf^dai'eidafMltbeaeW'leaaMii^  JU 
'tfae  bead  of  Ihe  old  «r  ^alhdia  iaetisa  w«aljaa.«Behhiihop 
of  York;  «t6bidaf,ibbfaop'Of  iKndaa;  bastall,  hasbop  iff 
Bmfaaia;  Cfaa^aar,  af  Wiacbwtet ;  fifavbaoM,  of  €fai- 
oheoters  DiK,  <of  Jkrwicb ;  4Mid  Sifea,  of  OarKilB.  Thaaej 
reoeifad  HioaeMitnaDoeaadsapiMat  of  tfaeiiaboaf  NerMk 
md  of  Wrjath^alay,  <he|a<Bwia  uimaiaij.  Z!faala«ieni^ 
therofenaagiSMMaw«reamiMr,Aefnaata9  lialiiasle» 
bishop  of  Woaaa^ter ;  fifaaate,  of  flaiaihagy^  ESkm^  of 
Bodnatar;  Box,  offleMfoid^  aadBatla#»of<St.  Dafid'a. 
These  wftrs  as^aaialbniiiiitiMaud  by  avomaaU.wbMO'powar 


was  graai,  aad  who 
<hNMaweU*ythe'hi^ 
Sach  af  fhsaii  iraiiieB^^eaiyortad  by«  igaeat  ba^y 

▼amtyonihoiaaa'af  laworaf^he  aapMioaadone.  Xhal 
OBlholiD'party#f«a»ttd  htai  to  thair iida,  by  Ualaro  of  ai 
theoUdoalriBos  udititeB;  aadaednawaihybispiafloia 
oppoaii^S  ^  MM*  «A  ^l»  ^aliflitattua  of  .Us  ioai  of 
power  aa  4iM  kabpoadai*  baad  of  the  obttoh.  M  ibej 
applsedlhsee  tmmmd  Jnoai,  ao  4be  Jki^  lawihlodAoaBO 
side  or  the  aim,  bi*  dbey-aate  sever  ean 'Of  bliB. 
parHwalar  «iroaaiataaoa  fwaaU  aaiba  bbasMt  ^g  /at 
tiingnit.  aai  m  att-thoaa  witb 
be£MlttltaBset8eoan«  Bach  party  waa  ssa^inarfly  aeaa> 
p^Mtooaoriiao  be  aan  aphHoaa  ontsrwdiy,  aad  aot  the 
hypaerite*  Oardiner  aMi  the  papal  party  aa»taitted  to 
f,  aodoahoodhe  ^oimy  niyal 
I  in  «M  aneiea*  ahavdi ; 

,  aahttitM  «o  *saeh  4be4lootnnea 


Bni^iA  obacohattihbQrina,  asaettlod  bytheoonyoeatioB, 
teUbitad  a  iiagalaraaBdley,  and  woM  MiMe  at  any  nomeafc 
to  be  diMaabod  by  the  momoatary  bns  of  the  kmg,  whoie 
word  waa  the  only  law  of  both  obnreh  and  state.  The 
refoiaMiaprofaLledio  faa^ethastaadaadof  ftnthreet^nsed 
as  «ciotha4S  in  the  aeriptnres  and  tbe  three  ereeds,  the 
Apost^io,  Nioeae,  aad  Athanasiaa ;  bat  then  the  oatiieiioB 
hod  oeeorod  the  rotentioa  of  aaaiealar  eonftssion  and 
posnaoe.  As  to  amriiagis,  sab^me  tEiaotioa,  ooaflrmatiaD, 
or  bofyofdevfl,  it  was  feaad  that  theae  oosM  be  ao  mm- 
meat  in  the  b^ef  ia  them  aa  aaaraaMata,  aad,  tirereftie, 
they  temniaod  'iiiaafii^innad,  eooiy  one  i»lkiwiiq;  hisoan 
fancy,  ffiho  rad  preaenoe  was  ada^tted  aiihe  snataaait 
of  ihe  aopper.  The  oalbdioi  aaiiotwl  ihe  wartaat  of 
soiptimldrtheaaeofim^iefl;  bat  lbs  protestaate  deabd 
4dua,attdwam^the  iposple  <agabiati6ohitiy  in  praying  to 
tbeaa.  The oae Of b^ water,  tbeooremoaiaa paaelbedat 
Aah  Wrtastiday,  Balm  ^aaday,  ^(iaad  JMday,  and  othr 
fsfllmte,  weset9tl]laMmbMae4  hatihoaonoootftto,  yieldbg 
^«e«ofoiaaato,aNhaittsiilbat4hoy  bad  me  power  toreah 
sia.  Theoame  dhFidad  dooMM  wao  beM  ro^^i^Big par- 
^;Otery.  ll»artiote«a'tfaitpoia*b  afiaoflpaohnenof  Ibe 
aa>hi(Basha  jargea  poodaofcdby  tbia  osajjet  of  ophuom  r- 
«*  Since  according  to  the  dne  order  af  4imrify,4»(l  tbebook 
t^  Maoeabssas,  aod^hreaa  aaioittDiamlbeBB,  tt  b  afflvy  r<^ 
aadohmnlablb  dead  b^^pray  fSsr  soak  ^bpartod^  ondiibie 
oooh«9raotiae  faaabeoa  tnhiab^imd  ia  4be  efaHTch^oa  th) 
begaml^  all  bitfaopa  and  ieaobeae  aboaU  laslratft  Ae 
people  ndttDbo'^ieaedfbritho  isiMtiiWmarn  of  teiMM. 
Batoiaaetto-^UwatPbeao^pBiftOdraQahMaeaettorikbte 
they  ta*ehpaaadias,  as  well  aa  the  aataae  eftiiiirpami,b 
loft  aaosriam  ai  iMi^pbna,  aM  «ieb  tiiiittwfl  4aa  tt  h» 
jabmatsd  ^^ted ;  b»  whuoe  asaasy  it 
to  oommoad  tbo^doseaaad,  liarting  that  bo 
prayera  f»r  thsau" 
TbaahaMbtaHBgj 
its  own  ophnoBs  oMi  praetioa  wbereit  oooU,oad  tho  eertab 
ataaaqtanM  was  these  waa  asashisnd  and  baajBt-barattg. 
aai  tbe  peaplo  wmo  pidlod  bUher  omd  ftfaMnr.  iatim 
pkoca  wbeve  tim  refotaaum  provaiM,  Ibsy aawibs  tm^ 
thrown  down  or  lamaoad,  ibe  aadeat  cibeB  mfi^dui  w 
despised;  aad  tbey  «t  tbsaawiaes  aggdooad,  bat  mm 
aaposiaHywMitbeardiaaaoesiof-Oiaawiaiaa^aesriffamrir 
whoiatesaehad  aaaay  of  their  aaoioa*  ba6d^^  1^^ 
iaoeaaod  tbe  eieagy,  by  probsbbb^  tfaoaeasrt  b)  fhM  «f 
^agrimage,  aad  the  oahihiiioa  of  xalioa.  Ham  0rm% 
tbe  omilaamahi  of  'the  oleagy,  avbombe  «a  thi 
hsiad  otmqmlM  ta  toy  laaidt  a  ocasridatt*]ofmbiaef 

dor  thaas|ttira  ttfibo  dhUwhiA  — ^^ 

of  the  peeeu    Thaa  oanaad  4bam  Jto  fcaaat  ii 

of  dbe  people,  and  the  HhaaaaadfHOf  meahiMV 

^oaer  theoaantry  wbhoat  a  boans  aad^kOii^- 

tomdowfc  tea  foa^llNbjaeMlntbgoaaipQpnbtiw 

whiohbad  boon  aoeaatomod  to  ^basftlbsir  maina<f<^ 

fiam  the  daUyabas  of  tbooaamits^d  aaouaatemai.  ^ 

people, laeeiagoU  these aaaiant  oowoaa  of  «  bu^^Vif^ 

suddenly  cut  off  by  g^veaameat,  g^ow  «ttieas{  aad  ibiir 

diaaffrntion  waa  sl»a>ft)>liuasil  hy  ohaa 

the  aohiMty  aad  «iatry  worn  ofaaUy  audoooMft.  ^^ 
•noartryhadfoamdod  moaaalerios,aMi  wbo,tbosaiffaioth« 

with  vsoja^gB  of  mnaiy  yWo, 

flbme  weao  m  far  of  # 


•f 
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•f  tiw  Muk-  •£  tkeir  anoeatora  Mid 
firiands,  wfao^  Uray  MkvecU  nooid  bow  reoMoa  finr  ag^  k 
all  ftiM  ionMDii  of  pugaAoryvte  wwrt  of  notses  taieliere 
tbem. 

AU  thiicy  oaMWO  epomiiig  togelhttr  pcodnoed  £ac«icUUo 
jagQiiooftk—,  tolh  inifae.  aartktnd  •oufck  ThftfiKstnaiBg 
waa  ia  liHwnj>nihiye>  iiiimr  baftdtd  liy  Dr.  Maokvol,  iha 
ptknr  of  fiaidiBga,  niut  waft  (fiagoiaed  like*  a  mtoikaaiQ*  and 
by  another  mao  ia  diB^uie,  oailtBg  hiiBMlf  Gi^taia 
Cobbler.  Tl»  ibrt  attaok  waa  oaaasiosed  bj  the  domaad 
of  a  subsidy  for  the  king,  but  the  public  mind  was  already 
in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  and  this  was  only  the 
that  produced  the  explosion.  Twenty  thousand  mea 
rose  in  arms,  and  foroed  several  lords  and  gentfaMan  to  be 
their  loaders.  Such  as  refused,  they  eitfaar  tfirew  into 
prison  or  killed  on  the  spot.  Amongst  f&e  latter  was  the 
chancellor  of  Longland,  an  ecclesiastia  lUf  m»  means  popu- 
lar. The  king-  sent  a  force  against  Aaoi  under  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  attended  by  the  earls  of  ShrewaiKu^r  K^kt,  Rut- 
land, and  Huntingdon. 

Suffolk  found  the  insurgents  in  such  force  that  he  thought 
it  best  to  temporise,  and  demanded  of  them  what  they  had  to 
complain  of.  Thereupon  the  men  of  Lincolnshire  drew  up 
and  presented  to  him  a  liafc  <^  six  articles  of  grievance. 
These  consisted,  first  and  foremost,  of  the  supptaasion  of  the 
monasteries,  by  which  tiiay  said  aoah  nuatbeta  of  persons 
were  put  from  their  livtngyi,  and  the  poor  o£tha  realm  ware 
left  unrelieved.  Anotber  oomplaint  wm  af  tba  fifUanth 
voted  by  parliament^  and  of  having  to  pay  fcarpanca  for  a 
beast,  and  twelvepenoa  §m  every  twoaiy  niasp.  Thapf 
affirmed  that  the  king  bad  taken  into  taa  aavaaila  paraa»- 
ages  of  low  birth  and  asalL  rapirtactrai»  wfca  lad  gnk  tta 
forfeited  lands  into  tbakbaada  ^aaaai  aapaaial  far 
singular  lucre  and  adraatefpw'^  Ibaa  was  aiBHtl  hf 
and  with  only  too  much  jaatioe,.  arir  OemaetmSL  and  had  Biafc, 
who  had  grown  wealthy  qb  Ifaa  apaAa  af  tfaa  abkmgBk-  X» 
these  men  they  added  tiia  ■aaM»  af  Iftft  wiihliMfcaii  oi 
Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  BtMbnaiaf,  Safiabarfy 
David's,  and  Dublin,  whom  ttaj  aaanaad  of 
verted  the  faith  of  the  reahn.;  sai  ftaraayeoia 
the  severe  exactions  on  tlw  yaaffa  toifaa  hUtmp  of  Laaeoln, 
and  the  officers  of  Oromw^,  sSi^kmmilk  ncas^nrar  ^-wti  that 
they  meant  to  take  the  pUe^  jawab^  aad  mmmmm^  of  tha 
parish  churches,  as  they  had  imkm^  liMK>  9i  Iha 
houses. 

This  story  of  grievances  was  fbrwardad  by 
king  who  returned  an  answer  in  a  b^ 
which  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  at  some  fongth,  aa  fomish- 
iag  a  striking  idea  of  what  a  king  thought  of  himself  and 
the  people  at  that  time  of  day : — "  First,  we  begin,"  says  this 
great-grandson  of  an  ordinary  yeoman  of  the  guard, 
*'  and  make  answer  to  the  fourth  and  sizth  artiolea,  because 
upon  them  d^endeth  much  of  the  rest  concerning  choosing 
at  eoanaritom.  I  nerer  have  read,  heard,  or  known  Htmk 
pnnoeaj  oaanfldlera,  and  prelates  should  be  appointed  by 
Tode  and  ignorant  common  people ;  bov  that  ibty  were 
fanoBs  aea^and  of  abilky-  ta  discan  and  ohaoaa  meet 
anlsufiomnt  oeunseUara  for  aprtnae.  How  prasnmptoua 
tba^are  yev  t^ rodaooaamona of  one  shke, — and  that  oaa 
cf  ^  meal  brale-  and  baaatly  of  tha  whole  realm,  and  of 
^aast  oapaiiauee — to  find  hM  with  yoor  prince  for  tka 
^eettigaf  Ma^oanaelloraaBd  prelates,  aad  to  take  upon 
^M^  ooulgaiy  to  CFod's  law  and  man'a  laan  to  rola  your 


prinoa,  whom  ye  are  bound  by  all  laws  to  obey  and  serve, 
witk  both  your  Uvaa»  lands*,  and  goods,  and  for  no  worldly 
cause  to  withstand;  the  contrary  whereof  you^  like  traitors 
and  rebels,  have  attempted*  and  not  tike  true  subjects,  as 
ye  name  yourselves.  As  te  the  suppression  of  religious 
houses  aad  monasteries,  we  will  that  ye,  and  all  our  sub- 
jects,, should  well  know  that  this  is  granted  us  by  all  the 
nobles  spiritual  and  temporal  of  this  our  realm,  and  by  all 
the  commons  of  the  same,  by  act  of  parliament,  and  not  set 
forth  by  any  counsellor  or  counsellors  upon  their  mere  will 
and  phantasy,  as  ye  full  falsely  would  persuade  our  realm 
ta  believe.  And  when  ye  alleged  that  the  service  of  God 
is  much  thereby  diminished,  the  truth  thereof  is  contrary; 
for  thne  be  no  houses  suppressed  where  GK>d  was  well 
served,  bai  where  most  vice,  mischief,  and  abomination  of 
living  was  used ;  and  that  doth  well  appear  by  their  own 
eanfiassiena,  subscribed  by  their  own  hands,  in  the  time  of 
vintationa.  And  yet  were  suffered  a  great  many  of  them, 
more  than  are  by  the  act  needed,  to  stand ;  wherein,  if  they 
amend  noi  tibdir  living,  we  ftar  we  have  more  to  answer  for 
than  Gxt  Aa  aappression  of  all  the  rest." 

He  eaMiadaa  by  flatly  refusing  their  petition,  bidding 
them  naadiiffa  n*  sore  in  the  aflisdrs  of  their  undoubted 
prinaa ;  bafc  to  iriber  up  Hieir  ringleaders,  and  leave 
governing  to  hiaa  aaid  his  ooanseQwa  and  noblemen.  This 
blnafear  afpeara  to  bave  fii^^ened  the  simple  clodhoppers 
of  tfae  feas ;  and  wa  have,  a  few  days  later,  another  letter 
faaa  tt»  tm —  iiiiaflFa|^  band,  telling  them  that  he  has 
beaad  fraaa  titoaaalaf  Shrewebor^  that  they  have  shown 
a  IMim^  Mfaaioaaa  aad  siHrraw  fbr  their  folly  and  their 
baiaoaa  onaaaa;  aad  iiiiaaiin^  them  tikat  in  any  other 
dasitiaB  avaaky  flwfr  ^teer  mvea  aad  children,  would 
hflva  bean  aaritaBBwaaied  witk  ftra  and  sword.  He  orders 
tAaaa  to  pifiatbair  vaaaia  tha  maabalr  plane  of  Lincoln,  and 
gat  awaf  to  toair  laapw  UUtoifiBBa  and  business,  or,  if 
tbagp  laaaaia  &  dagr  laa^B-  ia  aiBM^  la  will  execute  on  them, 
thafir  Tiifar  wad  ihiMiran,  Urn  OMftt  tanible  judgments  that 
tia  waaid  bad  aair  bnciwn^  Gto  tta  SiDth  of  October,  this 
fin|Jfcfcf— *  niblft,  whioh  saeaaa  te  baae  been  led  on  and 
then  deeuiiud  by  the  dergy  azal  ffalij,  dispersed,  havmg 
first  Slivered  up  to  the  Mng^jpaariT  fifteen  of  their  ring- 
leaders^ aoiongpt  whoaa  wars  Ikr.  Mackrel,  the  prior  of 
Bik>ii»gy^  flod  Oaptain  C^bidflt;  aaid  to  have  been  a  man  9f 
&tt  BMBft  of  SUtoBL  AU  tbaaa  prisoners  were  afterwards 
aaaaaatol  aa  txaitaaa,  wiih  d  the  barbarities  of  the  age. 

WlaU  II9  TiiaiKibarfliiin  insurgents  were  in  arms,  a 
batofcar  of  Windmr  was  laported  to  have  said  he  wished 
tta  fotr  fellows  in  Lincolnshire  had  the  meat  upon  his 
staif,  rather  than  he  should  sell  it  at  the  price  offered ;  and 
that  a  priest  standing  by  said  he  wished  indeed  they  had 
it,  for  they  had  need  of  it.  No  sooner  did  this  reach  the 
ears  of  Haary  than  be  had  them  seized  and  hanged,  on  the 
9th  of  October  ;  and  Dr.  Mallet,  who  had  been  chaplain  to 
quaea.  Oatberine,  was  hanged  at  Ohelmsfor d,  in  Essex,  for 
similar  remarks. 

SaanMdy,  however,  was  the  diaturbance  in  Lincolnshire 
aappreaaed,  when  a  far  more  formidable  one  broke  out  in 
the  norlb.  Tha  people  there  were  much  more  accustomed 
to  arma>.aad  their  vieiaitj  to  the  Sects  created  ^eat  alarm, 
lest  thay  should  take  advantage  to  mako  an  inroad  into  tbe 
country.  Tha  insttnaotion  (jaickty*  spread  over  Nbrthum- 
bedaad^  Durham,  Yorkalnre,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire. 
The  lord  Baray  waa  odoapicaoaa'  in  it  on  the  Borders,  and 
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there  were  calculated  to  be  not  less  than  forty  thousand 
men  in  arms.  Henry  was  tiiis  time  greatly  alarmed,  and 
sent  Oromwell  to  the  Jewel-hoose  in  the  Tower,  to  take  as 
mach  plate  as  he  thought  could  possibly  be  spared,  and 
have  it  coined  to  pay  troops,  for  he  had  no  money  in  his 
coffers,  notwithstanding  all  the  monasteries  he  had  seized. 
Wriothesley,  the  secretary  of  state,  vrrote  in  haste  from 
Windsor  to  Oromwell  to  expedite  this  business,  super- 
scribing hiB  letter,  *'  In  haste—haste  for  thy  life ;"  and 
telling  him  that  the  king  appeared  to  fear  much  this 


at  the  head  of  the  rebel  forces,  and  he  had  given  a  reUgioos 
character  to  the  movement,  by  styling  it  *'  The  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace.'*  Priests  marched  in  the  van,  in  the  habits  o£ 
their  various  orders,  carrying  crosses,  and  bamiers,  on 
which  were  emblazoned  the  figure  of  Ohrist  on  the  cross, 
the  sacred  chalice,  and  the  five  wounds  of  the  Saviour.  On 
their  sleeves,  too,  were  embroidered  the  five  wounds,  and 
the  name  of  Ohrist  on  their  centre.  They  had  all  sworn  ao 
oath  that  they  had  entered  into  the  pilgrimage  from  no  ^ 
other  motive  than  the  love  of  God,  the  care  of  the  kio};> 


Jane  S^movr.    Jtwn  the  Original  Picture  bv  Hans  Holbein. 


matter,  especially  if  he  shoold  want  money,  "  for  on  the 
lord  Darcy  his  grace  had  no  great  trust" 

As  soon  as  money  could  be  coined,  a  good  sum  was  sent 
to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  posted  at  Newark,  and 
who  made  firee  use  of  it  in  buying  over  some  of  the  ring- 
loaders,  and  in  sowing  dissensions  amongst  the  insurgents. 
Meantime,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  made  the  king's 
lord-lieutenant  north  of  the  Trent,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  despatched  into  Torkshire,  to  command  there  vrith  five 
thousand  men«    Bobert  Aske^  a  gentleman  of  ability,  was 


person  and  issue,  the  desire  of  purifying  the  nobility,  oC 
driving  base  persons  from  the  king,  of  restoriag  the  church, 
and  suppressing  heresy. 

Wherever  they  came,  they  compelled  the  peeple  to  join 
their  ranks,  as  they  would  answer  it  at  the  day  of  jndg* 
ment,  as  they  would  bear  the  pulling  down  of  their  honseSr 
and  the  loss  of  their  goods  and  of  their  lives.  They 
restored  the  monks  and  nuns  to  their  houses,  as  they  went 
along.  The  cities  of  York,  Hull,  and  Pontefraot  had  opened 
their  gates,  and  taken  the  prescribed  oati»f  The  airohblsbop 
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of  York,  the  lords  Darcy,  Lomley,  Latimer,  and  Ne?ill, 

with  a  vast  number  of  knights  and  gentlemen,  gathered  to 

their  standard,  either  by  free-will  or  oompulsion,  and  the 

army  presented  a  most  formidable  aspect.    Bat,  in  reality, 

there  were  already  disonion  and  controyersy  in  the  host. 

The  money  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  was  doing  its  work,  and 

TTriothesley  soon  wrote  that  they  were  falling  to  talking 

ftmoogst  themselves,  and,  if  that  went  on,  a  pair  of  light 

lieels  would  soon  be  worth  fi?e  pair  of  hands  to  them. 

The  earl  of  Gumberland  repulsed  them  from  his  castle  of 

Skipton;  Sir  Balph  £?ers  defended  Scarborough  against 

tbem ;  Gourtenay,  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  earls  of  Hunc- 

iDgdon,  Derby,  and  Rutland,  took  the  field  against  them ; 

tad  they  only  managed  to  take  Pomfiet  castle,  because  the 


nobility  and.gentry  who  had  joined  them  a  free  pardon,  if 
they  would  quit  the  enterprise.  With  this  purpose  he  sent 
a  herald  to  Aske,  who  received  him  sitting  in  a  chair  of 
state,  with  the  archbishop  of  York  on  one  hand,  and  lord 
Darcy  on  the  other.  Aske  presented  a  memorial,  consisting 
of  oomphunts  similar  to  those  in  the  petition  of  the  men 
of  Lincolnshire,  and  a  number  of  others  going  still  farther. 
It  demanded  that  the  heresies  of  Wycliffe,  Huss,  Luther, 
Melancthon  and  others  should  be  rooted  out  of  the  church ; 
that  all  heretical  books  should  be  destroyed ;  the  supremacy 
of  the  ehurch  should  be  restored  to  the  pope,  who  should 
eiyoy  the  consecration  of  bishops,  the  tenths,  and  the  first- 
fruits  as  formerly ;  that  the  princess  Mary  should  be 
declared  l^Umate,  and  all  statutes  to  the  contrary  should 


The  Pilgrimsge  of  Grace. 


U«d  Darcy  and  the  archbishop  of  York,  lying  there,  were 
ffi>KK)eed  to  be  secretly  in  league  with  them,  and  only 
wanted  a  show  of  foroe,  which  they  might  plead  in  case  of 
failure. 

The  passages  of  the  Trent  at  Nottingham  and  Newark 
weze  secured  against  them,  and  when  they  moved  upon 
I^oncaster  they  were  enoountered  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
doke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  thrown 
19  ^  strong  battery  in  front  of  the  town.  The  rebel  army, 
ne  Yertheless,  determined  to  attack  them  in  the  morning;  but, 
dnving  the  night,  such  heavy  rains  fell  that  the  river  was 
unpaBsable,  and  Norfolk,  who  had  received  a  fresh  remit- 
tence  of  (en  thousand  pounds,  took  the  opportunity  to  attempt 
to  xegociate  matters  with  them.  He  was  instructed  by  the 
Ieuh  to  go  artfully  to  work  with  then^  offering  to  all  the 


bo  annulled  ;  that  the  pains  and  penalties  which  had  been 
decreed  against  such  as  kept  band-guns  and  cross-bows 
should  be  repealed,  except  as  to  their  being  used  in  the 
king's  parks  and  forests  against  his  deer;  that  the  statute  for 
treason  in  words  spoken  should  be  annulled,  and  the  com- 
mon law  be  restored  as  it  was  in  the  commencement  of  the 
king's  reign ;  and  that  parliament  should  be  reinvested  with 
Its  ancient  privileges,  and  the  election  of  the  knights  of 
Bhires  and  the  members  of  boroughs  should  be  reformed. 

This  was  a  most  surprising  attack  upon  all  Henry's 
innovations,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  contained  a  most 
just  but  unaviuling  protest  against  his  tyranny.  It  was 
decided  that  the  insurgents  should  send  this  memorial  to 
the  king  by  Sir  Ralph  Elckers  and  Mr.  Bowes,  that  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  shoidd  himself  go  up  to  second  the  petition. 
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«m«lM 


and  that  there  ahoald  be  a 
return  of  the  meaaeiig|ir8» 

NotbftBg  Qoold  be  mos*  adnmtageoaa  to  tiie  rojal 
or  more  faial  to  that  of  the  people,  than  thae 
The  royalist  troops  bad  now  fksAj  of  pay  aad  gpad 
quarters,  whilst  the  insocgaata  weae  svffariiig  tba>  aatmaitiee 
of  euld  and  hunger.  Great  saiabeie  o£  tiiam  teaded^ 
still  more  obtained  Ie«7a  of  abae&oe  tiE  tkey  ihaald  be 
recalled.  The  paopla  had  graateoaideaaa  ia  the  paediatiiMi 
of  the  duke  of  NoEfblk»  knowing  that  i»  aH  matteM  of  faitli 
he  was  whoUj  with  tibexa ;  and  pffobablj  ha  tkonght  it 
woaki  ba  batter  ta  lat  the  iaiaigrintM  thai  dapane,  and  m 
spare  them,  tbflt  to  aane  to  slaughter  them*  Be  ihia  as  it 
may,  the  duke,,  om  aiiinqg  m  Leodan,  ls«Bd  Benrj  had 
summoned  the  nobility  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Northampton ; 
but  he  conyinoed  him  that  it  was  unneoessary,  and  that, 
by  a  little  management,  the  insurgents  would  soon  disperse 
of  themselves. 

But,  of  all  men,  Henry  was  the  most  unmanageable 
person.  Bamrato  a  reply  to  the  memorial  again,  with  his 
own  haait-  wiiitiiig  afl  his  assertions  as  to  the  justioe  and 
neoessit^af  suppressing  tiie  monasteries ;  and  as  to  the 
govermiiirof  the  efaanb,  ba  Mi  t^m  bluntly  it  was  no 
business  af  theirs ;  and  aa  fea  the  laws,  he  bade  them 
remembsrthat  blmd  mbk  wasa  ■ajiajpin  of  oolooza.  That 
it  was  manifest  that  Hw  hnHi  ■aiai  were  so  idiolesomsv 
oommafcaa^  and  beasinial,  ft  waa  a  gross  absordify,  bt 
said,  for  them  to  teff  him.  Idmfc  ^  did  not  know  what  mm 
good  HvthareabBbeMvlism  Hhgf,  eraren  thamMaanir 
when  be  first  came  to  Uka  tfenaev.  saaiaK  hm  haA  beear  aa 
long  kiag.  The  men  of  Im  aaaasS,  h«  am4-  iM**  gMH^ 
men,  jart  and  trae,  and  nttnasaMe-  aliiBiiiiiirfi'jiii  laA of 
God's  bars  auA  his  OHB.  Soamof  tiiem^  it:  was  trask.  lame 
not  of  aobl*  biith ;  aaither  bad  thima  bata*  that,  has 
left  himwMa^ftr  Ifta  amat  part, 
gentleuMBVif  saadtariaiiit and  tba  seat  laajma  aad 

freely  paaAm  lAmrmUlbm  oi  their  dtiivenaf:  apt  talma 
six  of  tbmrM|fMAB%  wkmm  ht  naamd,  and  foor  wkmm 
he MfimaBiiBBaBia 

On  haari^KlliaaBawerrtfea  maiirgaitn  ware  gnia(%em> 
raged,  aad!  samaHmiAllielr^oraaa back  ^gain;  aad^aftft 
found  that  ba  bad  aafc  aifc  acm^  ^^tlamg  enoui^  ma 
with  them*  W^  ifbamtmm  9mm  mmm  tya4  la 
and  made  them  gieatpima 
to  fulfil,  the  insurgents  became'  desperate,  and  compelled 
the  royal  army  to  retreat  to  the  south  of  the  Dosl  and  the 
Trent.  The  court  became  then  really  alarmed,  lest  the 
rebels  should  oross  the  Trent  and  advanoe  upon  the  south, 
and  Norfolk  was  ampowered  to  offer  &  general  pardon, 
without  ezoeptions;  and  the  weather  operating  with  the 
royal  clemenflsft  the  bulk  of  the  iBsurgents  returned  home. 
The  king  wrote  gpaoions  lettcn  to  *'  hia  tras^  and  well- 
loTed"  obtain  Aske,  locd  IkBo^,,  aad  othara,  iayitfaig.tiiem 
to  come  to  London  that  he  mighfe  aoaverse  wath  them ;  but 
these  leaders  were  not  to  ba  taken  by  so  shallow  an.  artifice. 
Aske  proffered,  to  g0^  if  Si  aafioiuit'  boatage  were  aeat  in 
exohaagp ;  and  <m  tfass  Henrys  tfaiaw  off  the  nmsk*  and  said 
he  knew  no  geatlemen  not  othaa  peraaa  of  s»  liitia  warth 
as  to  be  put  in  pledga  for  snab  a  villaia. 

The  iasorgaals,  %utei  awavo  thai  tfaa  gsveiBmeat  waa 
<mly  waiting  to^aeiae and  ora^Aaleaiiata,  agaiataekthe 
field  iathaneayn^dat  of  wiatar.    Oli.«baaatd.o£JBMmi7v 


\SM^  bila  woaa  slack  aa  tea  chardi  doors  ny  night,  aaUing 
ea  tba  — wniMw*  ^  oeaae  imtb  and  to  ba  true  to  oae 
laetbtg,  te  tim  gaitiamaa  bad  daoevved  them,  yet  tbey 
sbaold  oet  waat  fiar  aapbuaa.  neia  was  grea^  dislnal^ 
laatthageatlaBMB  bad  baeawmi  apea  bf  the  pardon  aad 
bj  mooajr.  Tba  rebaia,  boweffwr,  anrabed  oat  mider  Iwa 
leaden  of  tiia  nana  of  Masgnm  aad  TUby.  aad>  eight 
tboosaad  sbeong,  tfaej  kid  siege  t»  OaviiBla,  wiiera  tfaey 
wna  repolaad;  aad,  bemg  eaooaatCTed  ia  their  latreat  by 
Noribtti,  they  wafo  defeated  aad  pat  6a  fi^  AH  tbair 
oAoara>  eaaept  Moagraaa,  w«re  taben  aad  pat  to*  deatfi> 
to  the  aamber  of  sevmrty.  9kt  Vraacia  Kgat  and  one 
Halam  atteoBpted  ta  sorprise  Hall,  but  fbiled;  andotber 
risinga  in  the  north  prvring  eqaally  abattife,  the  kiagnew 
bade  Norfolk  spread  his  banner,  march  through  the  northern 
counties  with  martial  law,  and,  regardless  of  the  pardon 
he  had  issued,  to  punish  the  rebels  without  mercy.  In  his 
usual  yiolence  of  passion,  he  was  ready  to  destroy  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  In  his  instructions  to  Norfolk 
he  says : — **  Our  pleasure  is,  that  before  yon  shall  close  op 
our  banner,  you  shall  in  any  wise  cause  such  dreadful 
execntion  to  be  done  upon  a  good  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  town,  Tillage,  and  hamlet  as  hare  offended  in  this 
rebellion,  as  well  by  the  hanging  them  op  in  tens  as  by  the 
quartering  of  them,  and  the  setting  of  tiiair  heads  and 
quarters  ia  every  town,  great  and  small,  and  in  all  sudi 
^er  plaeoa,  as  they  amy  be  a  fearfol  q^eotade  to  all  other 
hereafter  ttatwauld  praatiee  any  like  matter;  which  we 
raqfoiBft  yoa  ta  da  wttfaaat  |fty  ar  respect.** 

la  tba  moabs  bad  abmaasly  baan  great^  at  the  bottom 
of  this  aammatfiMvHenssp  lailaese  bia  liapaano  eq>ecially 
upoQtfaam.  Hi  arfcii  liiafbil:  to  ga  to  SawJajr  Meaham, 
lb HMtiii,  TimiHiiiimi.  m    iljj,iiilmi..  aiiil  all  olftar  places 

aadaanaaaaod  awltbemapla  lia^.aaiiBBaiAMy  to 
bani^a^  **  aHmaaiEaaaiaanaattakbaiB  aaj  ahi  itulty. 
witboatfMtardiiasraraaiMmBi^.'*  Mac  iifc  iii  i  tte  earl 
e#  aansy^aod  atbareffmaa  aatteaarthta^miipall  the 
mottka  tiiera  imlft  gpiamaa  dbasmi,  la  ttcy  lAiar  mind^ 

tahiaii3»  lliim' tftma  aB^pmrnay^aaAmtAa  wiioleof 
IBiglaud  aarthaff  tfealbmii  bammmaramaa  aff  fcscror,  of 
Fiiihibuij,  wmtk  g^mattf  baaAiaafft  mamlbftbiAa^  o*:  corpses 

oTraJ^Ton  naglhat  t» iw^b a.fcr  tti  ^-.j^ypei^y  of  his  ^tims. 
Their  lands  and  goods  were  all  to  be  forfeited  and  taken 
possession  of;  '*  for  we  are  informed,*'  he  says,  "  that  there 
were  amongst  them  divers  freeholders  and  rich  men,  whose 
hkndsand  goods^  well  lobkftd 
with  thair  troth  hata  deaanmd  the  maaa.**^ 

Besidea  Aaka^  8ia  Ihamaa  GeaataUav  Sir  Mm 
Sir  Thomas  Percy,  Sir  Stephen  Hamilton,  Nididas  Te 
William  LmidLegr*  and  otban^  tiwagb  Aeyr  bad  lahn  t&e 
benefit  of  the*  pardon,  ware  fimnd  goilt^  aad  meat  af  tt«B 
were  eaeented.  Leid  HaDasy  was  Jmad  gnd^  af 
an  aoaomplioe  in  dieiLnioelBsfaba  fisiag.  aMJ^i 
at  Linaola.  Land  Barcy,  tboa^  ha*  pleaded 
and  a  ka«  Hfa  speofc  ia  than  aerviae  sT  tba 
eiaanted  oa  Toaar-biH  Imk^  BalaMr,  Aa  wflb 
John  BidBMT,  waa  banit  in  Sarithieid^;  and  Boberb  j 
waa  bang  in  dmiaa  oil  oae  af  Iha  tawwa'afTarib; 
thus  satiated  hia  mageaace,  aad  stoook  a  ] 
yi  the  disiailid,  be  < 


imq 


BiBm  <»  jk  wraou,  AKD  imAna  c*  jamb  ibtmour. 


S3r 


mud  cf^ta  #Mi]^fi«A  tritii  <me 
I  iuMsesto  iMd  aMMto,  Ihst  of  i 
«f  i«tm  at  ¥ock,  'ftir-deoMfeig 


ofiiiA 

enelaBg  bfpi^mit  a 

kv^Mtiia 

Bat  4iu)^gh  iiHffy  mM  ondi  kiB  ttiMdet  In  Eflgbi^^ 
and  ^onftaMl  wtenw  ihnre,  tiw  woM  ^brosd  ^pdikb  ad- 
tend  toliew^dio    fMi  m  mt  MLto  ivgard  his 
Mngoinarj  prooeedtngs  with  komr,  aad  t»  WBdram  Inm 
in  no  «M8«rad  %utiB.     Tlwn  wn  one  usn,  above  aU, 
wlMse  itipging  -fdoqiBwm  nwofaed  the  ws  s&d  the  heart  of 
Benrj,  awA  nafe  %iiai  wxfflw  on  his  tfinino.    TUb  wob 
ear&dl  FMo,  Wi  tifWn  rBhiltfv,  irbom  we  have  seen  lihn! 
endeavtmiiflg,  lijfAn  of  tiie  li^oit  eoolesia^tical  |in>- 
notion,  Id  Imidto  Mb  -oanse,  tmt  in  yab.    Pble,  a  ifteoided 
68thofi<]^  t»ifld  not  Ibring  liis  ooinoioiioe  to  aoeept  weaUh! 
and  honouniii  fieut^  wbat  heTegarded  as  the  most  Bacred 
Bad  mxxA  muuieirtmiB  tratfaB.    ^dle  had  quitted  IJn^laad 
and  tdDenu)^  his  ^Mk  in  Borne  in  15SB,  and  there  received 
-tile  oardinarBlaft.   He  had  ifprend  the  in&my  of  flie  tnitt- 
mont  of  queen  CMteriae,  and  the  murder  of  the  yenerahle 
Piflher  and  fte  flksWoiui  llore,  orer  fbe  whole  of  the 
ctriBBed  world,    fie  IM  Ulirown  itfl  hiB  great  talents  and 
kaming  into  fte  ocnnpoidtion  of  hie  work,  *'t>e  TTnionel 
ficeledaBtioa  '*-4|he  TTmon  tff  the  Ohnrdh— a  work  of  dn- 
golar  eradKiim  fAtd  iMaqnenoe,  in  wfahAi'he  had  ponivd  o«t 
hiB  Baroasm  a«d  vontempt  on  Henry  w4th  a  terrible  TAroe. 
Henry  'burned  with  •a  deadly  ipirit  of  vengeance  againBt 
tluB  nndaanted  enemy,  but  cotfld  not  reach  faSm;    yet 
QromweU  tow^  tiiat  he  woold  find  meanB  to  make  !^ole! 
eat  kSa'ownlrant'ti^ftiweatalion. 

Paul  m,the  gBBtft  palron  of  Seginald  Pole,  thoQ|(hhe 

nw  the  iBBorredfian  nf  the  north  thw  qucfled  \^  Henry, 

imagined  19iat  it  Ind,  however,  opened  up  to  Henry  Badh  a 

▼iew  of  tto  inteRBd  ifiBOontent  nf  Iub  kin^Som  w26i  his 

hreacdii^ai Borne,  tfattt  hem!|Pitnownot'beinltiq>oBed^ 

enter  Into  HegoUation'far  a  retom  to  It.   ^Bxtt  ihls7>iirpoBe, 

fte  tfltente  «kd  eooiAry  tif  Pble  eeemed  to  point  him  out 

as    tke    proper   ifgent ;  ^hou|^  the  ili^iteBt  TdlledSonj 

vuglht   ha^  shown  that   he  liad   liAhsted  ^odi  eevere 

wovmdB  on  the  proud  liesrt  of  Henry  tiyliiB  wiitings,. 

tlntt,  nif  all  men,  he  wn  tiie  moat  eEDoepiionifble.    Tb  v^- 

poiut  fntrOintd  T^tAe  to  Ude  off ce  was  ineritiVly  to  render 

it  MtboKSve.    TtBt  the  pq>e  ^d  appoint  him,  and  Pole  was 

iapmdait  eno«q|hto  aeoeiiltit,    Hemywatohed  tiie  pro- 

eeeffiug^a  wah  a  Bwleu  boowI  of  'triuflU|Ai,  and  CIromweU. 

prcpnfeia  to  Teriiy  &  proniiBe  that  ke  woidd  auike  flie 

eJoqa^tft    yoQ^g  IBagfiBfaman  "^eat  hiB  own  heait  with 

Texttlion/* 

IPcie  was  maAs  legate  beyond  ^fae  Alpe.  1^  waB  in- 
«tnA)tad  firBt  to  obSQ  on  OhaifleB  .and  ffranoiB  to  aheatihe 
fhedr  swcrdB,  and  to  em^kiy Ihem  no  fonger  agmnrt-eadi 
other,  bvrt  In  inion  againBttfiie  Tntto.  He  was  to  hribrm 
them  ttucfflie  pope  propoeedtoBmnmon  a  genertd  council, 
and  to  lirfbm the  Ifing  df  ISxi^gfland  aiBO ^  Ifewas 

&en  to  lb  Wb  feaitfcaawi  in  PfamderB,  to  hare  ^padk  oom- 
BBoaicaftom  wifcHnj^hmd^  mieBB-thewiy  appeared  to  open 
ftir  pA'iMfeedmg  tUflier.  No  Boouer  fBd  Ibe  earffinaA  enter 
I,  than  the  ft^i^aaflMUBBador -there,  by  thrtoe  of  « 
wie  treaty  betwutt  me  two  otowbb,  demanded 
lie  «^xia!d  be  Mmred  npto'him,  aaad'BeirtpiiBonerto 
"  ~  "  ngeeted  the  pi-cpeeillon  wfth  BOom; 
tmt  1m  tut  oomfNAM  to  hithnate  to  the  carffindl  that  %e 
uia  nmiiiey  to  the  IffetfaeifsBde  wttfaeat 


'weiifiag  the  ^^ceaeh  eoiart.  Pble,  'theMf^MPe,  ^Mut  en  and 
vea<Aied ^OadiAi iiy ,  ^irtiBfe  'he  'Aovnd  en  ot^er tfiram  tiie  eonrt 
at  llmBBtihi,yfoh»ftthig  liie  «re0Bing  the -frostiers,  ttbat  no 
tiOmee  m^fat  be  givento  Bn^and.  Peb, tfanBdhaeed,  as 
it  were,  from  place  te  plaoe  by  the  ire  of  the  Biltieh 
mottarofa,  went  under  eseoat  to  Liege  in  June,  and  Bofioited 
hiB  recall  te  Borne,  whMh  wae  giented  him ;  anfl  in  Auguet 
he  n^traoed  Wb  Btepe,  irarsued  by  the  wrath  of  Henry,  who 
'protflaimed  him  a  traftor,  ficed  a  'price  <^  ffty  "ttiouBand 
newM  on  mB' head,  aaid  offered  'fiie  emperor 'an  aux3iary 
nvce,  for  his  campaign  i^aintA  Plranee,  tif  7our  thousand 
men, for *fke  dcfireryof hie  pennm.  lOm  earCmil  had l>een 
most  BuuueBrfhUy  driren  irom  htenriBsien  by  Henry  and 
9iiB  mnuBler  Oretuffeu,  and^thttt  was  no  trivial  aoMevement; 
^for  Po}e'Yi%u8itteB8  waBtolcefp  near  Bnghmd, 'and  eBpedaUy 
tiie  norflieni  conitftleBy  where  he  ni^lA  enoonrage  'tiie 
'flnelBiAfafHh,  andtbraAi&itB'adtoeaiteBWinhiDOHey.iaa  well 
ae  to  procure  tbem,*aB  tnotii  as  poBidMe,  the  oemftenance 
w  the  ne^^bourng  oeMMfaieBtel  *pxinceB.  ^Henry  coiod 
nerer  9ovget  oHhei'the  -Incerttthig  wrilingB  of  the  'Bni^iBh 
eaufinifl,  ner  hhr  altem|ltto  fSMueilt  huHineotlon  "^in  iiis  king- 
QBm,  andhe  woaldhaiwmade'iftwitt  wolk  wifc  inm,  bad  he 
"Mian  into  Mb  hanMhi.  We  i/bM  *Boon  eee  that  iie  did  net 
e^^nodk  mB  vnatiuuB  ^i^ewerewttMn^nB  power, 

On  Ihe  rath  of  ^Ootdher,  4987,  "faae  *Beymwn  garelHrlh 
to  the  long-dBiiiied  pAoBe,  ee  w^'  tcBowu  lilei'wiardB  as 
king  OMward  ^Vf .  Tl^  gnat  ereift  todk  fhee  «t  ^the 
pwaee  of  Ham^Rm  TiM'int,  asd '  mn  tofuut  wub  hnmelKateiy 
•procAumed  prhvoe  ^fMcB,  Mm^  €eniwidl,'aMdeari  ef 
^faeBter.  'ThefcyonoogmBl^deBirBdam  aecanBn»«iy 
%e  hniigiuell,"ft(oo^  It  waavomewhat^daBbed  rby  'Ihu  \ 
of  the  queen,  which  took  ptaoeiOii^taralre'dBfBN 
Bm^ig  the«e0MiMBiaeii<  theie  wne  'Bome  iifUBBfiim  whether 
tftie  life 'Ctf^e  mother  or  tbeahinalmnld  be  aasrifiBed,  nad 
tm  ftm  (fueBtiaii  being  pat  fte  the  driBg,*^iliiBh  BkouU,  be 
spared,  he  iq^ed,  nmit  ihaBaiHaiiBtiMrty,^Tlm  difld,  by 
affl  nneaBB,  fm  <other  wifaa  eaa  %e  'uaaihf  -fiM»d."  3!he 
queens  delHIi,  however,  iBaaoceaBiendtbyrtiie  abBUBd  ea- 
puBuca  lAiieh  the  *pamponB  ohaieleuug  secuHBtated.  Henry 
pretended  lo  be  griev«d  wtaBn^inrf^baAh  omaHf^teek  :piaoe, 
and  pitt  en  moviiiag«  -whidi  he  had  aw^Mr  done  for  hie 
wivuB  before,  "tand  neeer  £d  again.  He  ^mote  it  three 
months. 

Queen  JanerwaB  Wd  la  the  le^ad  ffwAt,  nUm  midBtef  the 
choir,  fn  •t.deorge'B  (dnipei,  wfaBrednr  cofin w«b  dMPBrred 
in  T918,  eloBe  bartde thef(igantm  AeiBten  of  Bravy  Tin., 
wMeh  by  eome  aeoideiit  >waB  ea|iafled  to-'Piew.  39er  Togn, 
paiflhaDCdly  the  iaiiimrtionof  her  laiBlniiiuB,  'queen  Annt, 
hadeitendedtoleBBtfaaniillcenaaontin.  iiittte,thexeine, 
is  reeerded'<^%er  ebaoMSter  "or  aiatB,  emept  that  #fae«eemed 
totere  theibartOThe'flnedrtimiag  'by  whose  Aili  Bin  had 
madelier  way  to^fiie  throne  beft^eher  eyes,  aa€  waa  moBt 
BubmisBiTe  to  her  awful  husbaaid.  Leei  "Herbert  otorfarBd 
flmt  "Jane  Seymour  mm  the  Mreat,  4he  ^KBare^teet,  and 
^e  meet  merileeiooB  of  idl  Henry  YIIVb  ^wtmb."  Bat 
the  -fliir  losto^inn  of  tHnr  ^piaBBBt  Mibb  SMckhmd,  with  a 
woman's  true  f&^ISmg,  haa  bolldly  -oalled  in  quealion  this 
^rdiet,  -trtiieh  had  l>een  •eeheed  fmckmoixMj  by  nl«id)- 
eequent  hietorianB.  •^Oastems,*'  Bhe  eaya  trc*f,  •^may 
jrary  at  TariouB  eras,  bat  the  hiwe  of  xoonl  justiae  are-un- 
nherame :  dlficuttwFo^  H  bete  leaeamk  them  with  the 
Brrt  oclionB  tarown  dPiftfa  disefeet  lady,  tt  luHlMenehewn 
hi  thepreoedmgbiegraplty.that  *mie^iayBW«r% 
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condact,  in  reoeiying  the  ooortship  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  the 
commencement  of  the  severe  calamities  that  befell  her 
mistress,  Anne  Bolejn.  Scripture  points  oat  as  an  especial 
odiom,  the  oironmstanoe  of  a  handmidd  taking  the  place  of 
her  mistress.  Odious  enough  was  the  case  when  Anne 
Bolejn  supplanted  the  right  royal  Catherine  of  Arragon ; 
but  a  sickening  sensation  of  horror  must  perrade  every 
right-feeling  miad  when  the  prooeedingp  of  the  discreet 
Jane  Seymour  are  oonsidered.  She  received  the  addresses 
of  her  mistress's  husband,  knovring  him  to  be  such ;  she 
passively  beheld  tiie  mental  anguish  of  Anine  Boleyn, 
when  that  unhappy  queen  was  in  a  state  which  pecu- 
Jifurly  demanded  feminipe  sympathy ;  she  knew  the 
discovery  of  Henry's  inconstancy  had  nearly  destroyed 
her,  whilst  the  shock  actually  destroyed  her  infant.  She 
•saw  a  series  of  murderous  accusations  got  up  against 
-the  queen,  which  finally  brought  her  to  the  scaffold; 
yet  she  gave  lier  hand  to  the  regal  ruffian  before  his  wife's 
^rpse  was  cold.  Yes,  four-and-twenty  hours  had  not 
elapsed  since  the  sword  was  reddened  with  the  blood  of  her 
mistress,  when  Jane  Seymour  became  the  wife  of  Henry 
Till.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  royal  marriage 
<oould  not  have  been  celebrated  without  previous  prepara- 
tion, which  must  have  proceeded  simultaneously  with  the 
iieart-rending  events  of  Anne  B<^eyn's  last  agonised  hours. 
The  wedding  cakes  must  have  been  baking,  the  wedding 
4inner  providing,  the  wedding  clothes  preparing,  while  the 
iife-Uood  was  yet  running  warm  in  the  veins  of  the  vicdm, 
whose  place  was  to  be  rendered  vacant  by  a  riolent  death. 
The  picture  is  repulsive  enough,  but  it  becomes  tenfold 
more  abhorrent  when  the  wonuui  who  caused  the  whole 
tragedy  is  loaded  with  panegyric." 

Hiss  Strickland  also  points  out  the  fhct  that  the  dis- 
pensation which  Oranmer  gave  for  this  foul  wedding  was 
Elated  on  tiie  very  day  of  Anne  Boleyn's  death,  and  ob- 
«erve8  that  **the  abhorrent  conduct  of  Henry,  in  wedding 
Jane  so  soon  after  the  sacrifice  of  her  hapless  predecessor, 
has  left  its  foul  traces  on  a  page  where  truly  Christian 
Teformers  must  have  viewed  it  with  grief  and  disgust ; " 
that  is,  in  the  dedication  of  Coverdale's  Bible,  which,  being 
printed,  but  not  published,  before  Anne  died,  had  the  letter 
^*  J,"  for  Jane,  printed  over  the  letters  irtiioh  composed 
the  name  of  the  unfortunate  Anne. 

But  the  horrors  which  attended  the  most  festive  occasions 
in  this  revolting  reign  are  too  numerous  to  record.  The 
adulation  on  the  birth  of  the  prince  was  equally  deplorable. 
Where  tiiere  b  a  tyrant,  8yc<^)hants,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
«urround  the  throne ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  we  find  the 
grave  lord  chancellor  Audley,  the  venerable  Hugh  LaUmer, 
the  supple  Cranmer,  and  the  right  reverend  Tunstall, 
bishop  of  Durham,  vicing  irith  each  other  in  enumerating 
to  their  royal  master  the  beauty,  graces,  and  princely 
virtues  of  a  child  just  bom. 

By  the  aocessi<m  of  queen  Jane  a  new  family,  greedy 
«&d  insatiable  of  advancement,  was  brought  forward,  whom 
we  shall  soon  find  figuring  on  the  scene.  The  queen's 
brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  and  cousins  presently  filled  every 
great  and  lucrative  office  at  court ;  closely  imitating  the 
nnpopidar  precedent  of  the  relations  of  Elizabeth  Wydville. 
Her  eldest  brother,  Edward  Seymour,  was  immediately 
made  lord  Beauchamp  and  earl  of  Hertford ;  and,  in  the 
joy  of  having  an  heir.  Henry  created  Sir  William  Paulet, 
iord  St.  Jolm:  and  Sir  John  Bussell,  lord  BosseU.    Sir 


William  Fitzwilliam  was  made  earl  of  Sootiuunpton,  and 
high-admiraL  Bussell  and  Paulet  were  sworn  of  the  privy 
council ;  and  John  Buss^  now  in  high  favour  with  the 
king,  attended  the  wedding,  pattered  tiie  bride,  and  became, 
in  the  next  reign,  earl  of  Bedford.  Queen  Jane  received 
all  the  rights  of  the  catholic  dinrch  on  her  death-bed ; 
thus  clearly  denoting  that  neither  she  nor  her  husbaod 
were  of  the  protestant  faitlu 

Any  grief  which  might  affect  Henry  for  the  death  of  his 
wife,  without  his  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  div<vdng  or 
killing  her  himself,  did  not  prevent  him  prosecuting  his  other 
favourite  pleasures  of  seising  rich  monasteries  and  destroy- 
ing heretics.  The  great  amount  of  property  which  Henry 
had  obtained  from  the  dissolution  of  monastic  hooaest 
only  stimulated  him  and  his  courtiers  to  invade  the  re- 
minder. The  insurrections  lidd  tiie  inmates  of  these 
houses  open  to  a  general  charge  that  they  had  everywhere 
fomented,  and  in  many  places  taken  public  part  is,  these 
attempts  to  resist  government  Prosecutions  for  hig^ 
treaK>n,  and  menaces  of  martial  law,  induced  many  of  the 
more  timid  abbots  and  priors  to  resign  their  trusts  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  Others — ^lika 
the  prior  of  Henton,  in  Somersetshire— iresis^d,  declaring 
that  it  did  not  become  them  "  to  be  light  and  hasty  in 
giving  up  those  things  which  were  not  theirs  to  give,  being 
dedioated  to  Almighty  God,  for  service  to  be  done  unto  Us 
honour  continually,  with  many  other  good  deeds  of  chskrity 
which  be  daily  done  In  their  houses  to  their  Christian 
brethren." 

To  grapple  the  more  effectually  with  theae  sturdy  re- 
monstrants, a  new  visitation  was  appointed  of  all  the 
monasteries  in  England;  and,  as  a  pretence  only  was 
wanted  for  their  suppression,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find 
one  where  so  many  great  men  west  eager  to  share  in  the 
spoils.    But,  whilst  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries 
found  many  advocates,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
recommended  the  retention  of  such  convents  for  women  who 
had  maintained  order  and  a  good  reputation.    It  waa 
justly  argued  that  for  men  it  was  much  better  that  tfaej 
should  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  industry,  and  of  actim 
service  to  the  public;  but  that  the  case  was  often  very 
different  with  women,  who,  failing  of  suitable  marriages. 
or  having  lost  their  husbands  and   relatives,  espeeia^ 
women  of  condition,  find  these  retreats  both  desurable  sad 
honourable;    being    incapable  of  supporting   themsehreB 
in  the  great  struggle  of  the  world,  or  hmg  tepmtJkj 
drawn  to  religious  retirement  and  pious  devotion.     K«dt 
the  king  would  hear  of  nothing  but  that  all  should  be 
swq»t  away  together;  and  the  better  to  prepare  tho  poblio 
mind  for  so  complete  a  revolution  in  social  life,  evQcj- 
means  was  employed  to  represent  these  establishments  as 
abodes  of  infamy,  and  to  expose  the  relics  preserved  ia. 
their  shrines  to  ridicule,   as  impostures  wi^ 
the  ignorant  people.    There  was  much  vritty  oom 
the  parings  of  St.  Edward's  toe-nails ;  of  the  coals 
roasted  St  Lawrence ;  the  ^dle  of  the  Virgin,  i 
eleven  different  places ;  two  or  three  heads  of  St.  Un 
the  felt  of  St.  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  an  infallible  i 
the  head-ache;  part  of  the  shirt  of  St.  Thomas  of  < 
bury,  said  to  possess  singular  virtues;  some  reUos, \ 
to  prevent  nun,  and  others  equally  potent  in  ] 
weeds  in  com.    That  there  were  plenty  of  1 
quite   satisfied,  beoanse  they  still  aboond  is 
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kjUstna^ftMLiiifiiM^  ottMrplMM. 

At  flftlflt,  in  the  ^MBty  ^  4u«oeitor,  wm  sb9im  whati 
ii«aB0arMtol>e  41m  ^kiad  of  GUuriit,  Woof^  from  Jeni- 
lakm,  aad  JMid  iMen  Bhowedi  these  Ibr  aaay  fflBWitiaim. 
Wiuit  afltoBiBked  the  jpeeple  auMt  wm,  tliat  it  «raa  iayi«bfat 
to  «i^  one  «tiU  tn  notid.  sin,  MioA^mij  Mvealed  itself  to  the 
absolved  peaiteat.  This  was  eagsiijr  shown  to  the  peq>le 
at  the  diisolnti»n»  «Bd  the  senat  eTplainftd.  Ihs  phial  had 
aikiek and  opac^  nde,  and  a  tganqwupflpt  one.  Into  this 
tiie  fresh  blood  of  a  duck  was  introduced  every  week,  and 
the  dark  side  only  shown  to  rioh  pilgrims  till  they  had  fireely 
expended  their  money  in  masses  and  offerings,  when  iks 
tnu^parent  side,  showing  the  blood,  was  turned  tiVMis 
&em,  to  their  great  joy  and  wonder. 

At  Boxley,  in  Kent,  a  miraculous  crudfix  had  long  been 

&e  wonder  of  the  people,  and  was  called  the  Bood  of  Grace. 

The  lips,  eyes,  and  head  of  the  image  moved  on  the  t|9proaA 

of  votaries.    This  image  was  brought  by  Hils«j«4ikf  %Usp 

of  Bochester,  to  St.  Paul's  cross,  and  there  hrtfeen  before 

an  ti^e  people,  and  the  wheels  and  springs  by  wiaeh  it  was 

moved,  exposed.     A  great  wooden  idol  in  Walea  ttied 

Darvel  Gatheren,  had  been  held  in  great  yenersfeiMa  by  the 

popalace.    There  was  a  legend  connected  vrith  it»  HMt  mw 

day  it  would  fire  a  whole  forest.    It  was  thought  very  iriMy, 

therefore,  that  Friar  Forrest,  the  confessor  of  queen  Oifta 

rine,  being  condemned  to  be  burnt,  for  denying  the 

supremacy— and  still  more,  as  we  haye  abeaif 

refusing  to  betray  anything  to  the  iiyury  tf 

mktresa — this  image  should  be  brou^  It  tani 

pbyed  as  fuel  on  theoooasm,  and  the 

were  attached  in  larfs  ktlen  ta  the  fl 

oonsamed : — 


Andr«iaPi«t,«i6JdaCi 
That  III  lili  III  Mm; 

That  iHUtflr*«l 
In  hit  eontaiMM!^ 
The  gospel  doth  4ng^ 

The  king  to  te 

A  finger  of  St.  Andrew,  covered 

had  been  pawned  by  a  convent  fv» 

but  the  king's  commissionen  refuKii  te  fagr  ihe  d^  hmI 

tile  people  were  very  merry  over  the  pawuhioker  and  hb 

worthless  pledge. 

By  such  means  Henry  struck  a  blow  at  the  catholic 
religion  amongst  the  people  which  soon  went  further  than 
he  intended,  for  his  object  was  merely  to  get  easy  possession  of 
the  wealth  of  monasteriee;  but  these  eiposnres,  showing  the 
people  that  they  had  been  so  grossly  deluded  by  their 
prieetB,  threw  them  into  the  arms  of  the  reformers,  and 
ereated  a  momentum  in  that  direciion  whioh  was  soon 
beyond  all  royal  povrer  to  arrest. 

Th«re  was  one  shrine  which  Henry  especial^  coveted, 
ibr  its  enormous  nches — ^that  of  Thomas  It  Becket.  Though 
he  had  himself,  in  his  youth,  made  pilgrimages  to  this  saint, 
he  now  seemed  to  conceive  a  violent  antipathy  to  him,  as  a 
^«ioddng  example  of  resistance  to  Idngly  power  and  dignity. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  execute  a  signal  punishment 
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«pen  ham,  tboi^  Ins  bones  Jnd  hum  aaoMhik^  in  ^e 
tomb  fiir  ter  hundred  yean.  Penh^f^  m  ^m/^  iaroe 
was  ever  aolenuaJy  aoted  in  the  fMbtto  Munts  of  l«w  in  any 
eoamtry  lAtm  wns  peefonned  «a  this  •oaaasistt.  The  iomb 
of  h  Beokat^raf  hreken  open  la^  the  kmg^§  afioezs,  and  a 
regnlar  preeess  vnas  aar?^  npon  ham,  sammonii^  hkn  to 
appear  in  orart,  and  answer  to  4he  ehargen  of  rebellioB, 
tsaaion,  and  eentnmaey  agaaaet  hb  atweicn  lord  the  king. 
Thirty  days  were  allowed  him  to  prepare  his  deiiBnoe*  and 
answer  to  the  bargee  in  Westminster  Hatt.  ^  Tkmas, 
arohhishop  of  Oanterbory,  appeariag  in  person,  Henry 
might  have  condemned  him  for  contumacy,  and  confiscated 
his  property;  but,  to  make  the  matter  more  notorious,  he 
the  defaulter  counsel  to  plead  for  him,  and  a 
was  gone  through,  which,  of  course,  ended  in 
tbeita%klligerent  saint  being  convicted  of  the  charges, 
oamieMBiiifli  an  arrant  traitor  and  rebel,  and  the  whole  of 
his  raahailBieited  to  the  crown. 

an  this  decision,  sent  down  his  commissioners 
*i  take  possession  of  the  property,  who 
stripped  fte  Aeine  of  the  gold  and  jewels  which  had 
been  the  wtrnktr  of  people  of  all  ranks,  and  from  all  parts 
of  tiie  woM,  «Im  had  visited  it.  They  filled  two  immense 
cheats  with  ftaae  precious  spoils,  so  heavy  that  they 
requixai  eight  strong  men  aaeh  io  lift  them. 

Tkt  blood  of  this  turbcdent  aaint  had  been  exhibited  at 
Ins  tomb,  mt  Ant  nf  Ohrist  and  flt.  Januarius  at  other 
shrines;  mmI  CksHMr  had  pariioulBdy  requested  par- 
te wnnne  and  expose  the 
the  maqgaanoe  now  taken  on 
SL  Tl— laa,  that  Henxy  put  forth  an 
hbn,  deolsring  that  it  had 
bha  tn^  thai  Becket  had  been 
Ijf  Mi  own  imdenoe  and  dis- 
and  itet  the  bishop  of 
',  had  canonised 
km  a—  n  ahmapifiu  and  partisan  of 
Uoe  notice,  that  Becket 
nnd  tnutor ;   and  that, 
«f  him  should   be 
should  be  erased 
ityof  hism^esty's 
Mi,  his  will.    A  jewel 
had  been  offered  at 
TIL  af  ff^aaaii,  Henry  appropriated 
ia  fcii  fMSMl  nn,  and  wan  npon  his  thumb. 

She  wndc  ef  diiianiiitinn  of  the  monasteries  and  convents 
now  went  on  bMdj,  fdr,  says  bishop  Godwin,  "  the  king 
oontinned  nmoh  prone  to  reformation,  especially  if  any- 
thing might  be  gotten  by  it."  The  earl  of  Sussex  and  a 
body  of  commissioners  were  sent  into  the  north,  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  religious  houses  there,  and  great 
stress  was  laid  on  the  participation  of  the  monks  in  the 
insurrection  of  the  Pilgriraage  of  Cfrace.  The  abbeys  of 
Fumeas  and  WhaBoy  were  partionlariy  nch ;  and  though 
little  concern  witii  the  rebdlion  eould  be  traced  to  the  in- 
mates, yet  the  eommiasienei s  never  rested  till,  by  persuasion 
and  intimidatien,  they  had  hiduced  the  al>bots  to  surrender 
their  honaea  into  the  hands  of  ^  ^nmissioners.  The 
success  of  tiie  eari  of  Sussex  and  Ins  associates  led  to 
simflar  oomimssions  in  the  south,  and  for  fonr  years  the 
process  was  going  on  withoot  an  act  of  parliament.  The 
general   system   waa   tiiis: — Wr«t,   tempting   offers    of 
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pensions  were  held  out  to  the  superiors  uid  the  monks  or 
nans,  and  in  proportion  to  the  obstinacy  in  oompljing  was 
the  smallness  of  the  pension.  The  pensions  to  superiors 
Taried  according  to  the  wealth  and  rank  of  their  houses, 
from  £266  to  £6  per  annum.  The  priors  of  cells  received 
generally  £13.  A  few,  whose  services  merited  the  distinc- 
tion. £20.  The  monks  received  from  £2  to  £6  per  annum, 
with  a  small  sum  in  hand  for  immediate  need.  Nuns  got 
about  £4. 

That  was  the   first   and  persuasive   process ;    but,  if 
this  (ailed,  intimidation  was  resorted  to.      The  superior 


your  lordship  to  understand  tiiat  the  monks  of  the  Ohirter* 
house  here  at  London,  committed  to  Newgate  for  their 
treacherous  behaviour  continued  against  the  king's  grace, 
be  almost  despatched  by  the  hand  of  Gh>d,  as  it  may  appear 
to  you  by  this  bill  inclosed.  Wherefore,  considering  their 
behaviour,  and  the  whole  matter,  I  am  not  sorry,  bat  would 
that  all  such  as  love  not  the  king's  highness,  and  his  worldlj 
honour,  were  in  the  like  case.  There  be  departed,  Oreen- 
wood,  Davye,  Salte,  Peerson,  Greene.  There  be  at  the 
point  of  death,  Scriven,  Beading.  There  be  sick,  Jonson. 
Home.    One  is  whole,  Burd.*'    The  abbots  of  Colchester, 


Miles  Coverdale. 


and  his  monks,  tenants,  servants,  and  neighbours, 
were  subjected  to  a  rigorous  and  vexatious  examination. 
The  accounts  of  the  house  were  called  for,  and  were 
scrutinised  minutely,  and  all  moneys,  plate,  and  jewels 
ordered  to  be  produced.  There  was  a  severe  inquiry  into 
the  morals  of  the  members,  and  one  was  encouraged  to 
accuse  another.  Obstinate  and  refractory  members  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  many  died  there — amongst  them, 
the  monks  of  the  Oharter-house,  London.  One ,  Bedyl,  a 
oommissioner,  writing  to  Oromwell,  speaks  of  these  menks 
lying  in  Newgate  in  this  heartless  style  :— *'It  shall  please 


Beading,   and   Glastonbury  were  executed  as  felons  or 
traitors. 

In  1539  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament,  vesting  ic 
the  crown  all  the  property,  movable  and  immovable,  of 
the  monastic  establishments  which  were  already,  or  whicb 
should  be  hereafter,  suppressed,  abolbhed,  or  surrendered . 
and,  by  1510,  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  the  eooleatftlcal 
property  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  or  of  the  ooorti^^ 
and  parasites  who  surrounded  him,  like  vultures,  gorpQS 
themselves  with  the  fallen  carcass.  The  total  amount  Oi 
such  establiflhmenis  suppressed  fram  first  to  last  by  Henrt 
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was,  six  hundred  and  fifty-fire  monasteries,  of  which 
hrentj-eight  had  abbofts  enjoying  a  seat  in  parliament ; 
mnety  colleges ;  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  chantries  and  free  chapels ;  a  hundred  and  ten  hospi- 
tab.  The  whole  of  the  rerenue  of  this  property*  as  paid  to 
superiors  of  these  houses,  was  a  hundred  and  sixty t-one 
thousand  pounds.    The  whole. income  of  the  kingdom  at 


Goventry  and  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  seats  in 
the  house  of  lords,  were  so  awed  by  the  brow-beating  and 
execution  of  such  superiors  as  made  any  resistance,  that 
they  did  not  dare  to  open  their  mouths  ;  but  there  were  not 
wanting  great  numbers  amongst  the  people,  who  declared 
that  priors  and  monks  were  not  the  proprietors,  but  only 
trustees  and  tenants  for  Ufe  of  this  property,  which  had 


Henry  VIII.  and  his  CooncQ  ordafaiiog  the  TrantlatkiD  of  the  Bible  hito  Eoglisb. 


^  period  was  rated  at  four  millions,  so  that  the  monastic 

^'^perty  was  apparently  one-twentieth  of   the  national 

^^ :  but  as  the  monastic  lands  were  let  on  long  leases, 

.^4  at  yery  low  rents,  in  the  hands  of  the  new  proprietors 

^ould  profe  of  yaatly  higher  yalue. 

^t  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  riolent  and  wholesale  a 

'^^^Intion  could  take  place  ^thout  much  opposition  and 

°^^^^mariDg.    The  twenty-eight  abbots  and  two  priors  of 

78 


been  bequeathed  by  pious  people  of  substance  for  cert^ 
purposes,  and  that,  therefore,  they  had  no  power  to  sur* 
Bender  voluntarily  this  property  to  the  king.  To  silence 
these  oomplunts.  it  was  proclaimed  everywhere  that  this 
property,  becoming  national,  would  henceforth  put  an  end 
to  pauperism  and  taxation ;  that  the  king  would  not  have 
occasion  to  come  to  the  people  to  demand  any  fresh  supplies, 
in  case  of  war ;  that  it  would  enable  him  to  maintain  earls, 
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baroDS,  and  kni^tv;  and' to  found  nevr  instilifiioiiflLfbr  the 
promeiioii  of  edoostioo,  industry,  sndTeHgtoii,  moTBtn^coep* 
\ng  witfar'tlie  tpririi  of  the  age. 

But  eafar  wBvtiiirfroai  being  tlietsaee,  thai  Hemy  let  the 
property  go 'asnongiBt  his  greedy  oour  tiers  as  fast  as  ii<eanie. 
And  ne?er  was  so  niagnifioent  a  property  so  speedily 
and  astoottblBgly  dissipated  amongst  a  host  of  ad^eB- 
tnrers,  who  became,  throogh  this  scandalous  waste  of 
public  property,  the  founders  of  many  of  those  great 
aristocratic  houses  which  still  sway  to  their  own  benefit  the 
goyemment  of  En(^iand,  and  clog  the  wheels  of  popular 
reform.  What  ^SA  not  g^  amongst  the  Seymours,  the 
Essezes,  the  HoiumA^  the  Bussells,  and  the  like,  went  in 
the  most  larish  iubbbk^  on  the  king's  pleasures  and  floUies. 
He  is  said  to  hsw*  '9f«n  to  a  woman,  who  introduoed  a 
pudding  to  his  Ittim^  tiie  rerenue  of  a  whole  ooDcrent. 
Pauperism,  insteaAanRhsipg  extingiushed,  was  increased  in 
a  manner  whicli'  tilBiiished  every  one.  Such  crowds 
had  been  suppouM  by  the  monks  and  nuns,  as  the 
public  had  no  c«Bf«lent  idea  of,  till  they  were  thrown 
destitute  and  despanki  into  the  streets  and  the  highways. 
They  had  leamedvtatAspease  ^th  labour.  Such  were  the 
duly  liberal  almsaffike  monasteries,  tiuU  they  were  neither 
supplied  with  emfJe^MHint  nor  amEiousfor  it ;  and  we  shall 
find  that  they  be<— Kwdi  a  nationalibBrdeB  and  nuisance, 
as  at  length,  in  Eiw— I VI  .'saailMhath's  reigns,  to 
the  introduction  olx 
tocracy,  in  fact, 
poor,  and  threw 

Education  receMi'a&  efofll  AtA    Tfa»  sdiaokr 
ported  by  the  mmmtamm  fm^tOlk  Uma.    l%ft 
of  aristocrats  wkBiflSl-JbirfiMaiYcU  tnothing  to 
them;  and  other ■aliaali>  [■■jihihh  ilift nwi ii «inmeB»  Ml  the 
spvit  of  the  timai^  wliiak  w»<obb  of  spaliatioa,  bnt  oil 
little  inquiry  in  thmmitmtimmifUk  fmtHlUt^  by  tbe 
Religion  suffered 
founded  efficient 

private  hands,  a«i  ikm-^nmk-aammMmtiMfmuk 
to  the  working 
men  would  acoepMhasMMMM 

Those  who  weredMHHM^tasifHtaBBAffOflHilqnMBgB^  psit 
into  them  their 
monks  or  friars 
could  not  read  a 
or  they  let  the  gl4 
had  neither  a 
scandalous,  aocoatt|§'t» 
beszleraent  of  tl 
parochial  minisi 
to  keep  an  ale-h 
ale-house  in  Dc«bjwhbe,:siai 
roof  with  the  chuteli, 

pots  of  beer  oould  be  served  even  into  the  church  itself 
during  service.  The  king  himself  set  the  esampl*  of:  this 
odious  desecration  of  the  ministry  of  the  church.  There  is 
a  letter  in  the  «MStttte  Papers^"  fih>m  FHamlfiam'towufetary 
Cromwell,  which  gives-a'Stiflnng  proof  of  it.  "My  lord, 
one  thing  there  is,  iliat  the  khig'd  fai^mess  wflM  sm  ta 

i|>eak  unto  your  lordship  in •«.. 

•  •  His  grace  hath  a  priest  thatyeafiynsMii'hi^bttwlES,: 
and  this  year  hath  made  him  two  wfaioh  fyand  kill  their 
gume  very  well,  to  bis  highness^'  singular  i^asure  and 
oontenttttiim.     And  for  tk»  paiM^wUil^  tbo^Mli  piiedl 


takelh  altout  ^Ittumm^  hjaiiawpsnhy  iioakl'tlMtb#»ghoiJd. 
have  one-of 'ICr.  Btddl's  beiisissn^  if <thsre  ha  ai^ungivea«. 
And  Hmrn  the  hlmBo^'ithutf^Amim  yoar  gaad.lofdship  inhk. 
most^bleesed  ppussifaliuii<  *'' 

Sueh  WW  the  disgraocftd  tnanre,  nd  soab  the:  greedyi 
grasp  with  which  &M  fine  publie  psepetty  was  hald^  lyi 
those  who  got  it,  that  there  was  not  left  maney  enongh  t* 
pay  for  the  translation  of  Ooverdale's  Bible ;  Owerdale  and 
bis  coadjutors  in  the  translation  were  left  in  poverty  and 
difficulty,  and  tins  grand  wwk  of  the  age,  and  the  fountain 
of  much  of  the  knowledge  tif  the  reformstien,  was  ehecked 
in  its  oircnla^<m  by  the  hig^  priee  whieh  the  printMS  were 
obliged  to  put  fqMB  it. 

Amongst  tiie  nugntfioent  nonastie  buHfiags  which  were 
stripped  and  ahaadoned,  ware  tiiose  of  Oaoterbury ,  Battle 
Abbey,  Merlon  in  Surrey,  Stratford  in  Bssez,  Lewes  in 
Sussex,  the  Gharter  House,  the  Black,  Qrey,  and  White 
Friars  in  London,  Fumess  and  Whalley  in  Lancashire* 
Fountaines  and  lEtiveanx  in  Yorkshire ;  and  many  another 
noble  pile,  tiie  ruins  of  which  yet  W  us  with  admiration. 
Ifeiy  of  the  monastic  hnnass  had  haen  tiie  hospitals,  dis* 
pensariea,  aad  infirmaries  of  tlie  paec»  land  not  a  penny  of 
thegproeaed»wasreservedbyiliiiiit—|;w  rnjal  reformer  for 
the  same  pmpamL  Others,  in  w9A  «id  sslitaiy  districts, 
had  jnppliedthaiHMk  of  inus  and  plans  of  lodging,  and 
their  doaashning.nMWotoaadby^ie  iidiflB|ttftble  gentry  who 
had  been  fiiitiiiMilsmifiiigh  to^ltilMRiftMBifche  improvideiit 
Idng,  made  th^MolMst  severely  fdllftftMhTioh  and  poor  in 
their  jasurnegps*  The  ohaneelkr  Andby^  who  was  as  ready 
as.'aByt>f  theml^cf  theroysl'iSBinARladmve  his  diare  of 
tins  spoil,  was  ao-stwiek^th^a  iw*  inf  iwme  such  resorts 
ittJoneiy  and  m^aalthy  cBstiiahi,- that  he  ^endeavoured  to 
persuade  ^aaamil  ts  leave  two  in  Hii»— the  abbej  ot 
at.  John*s,;Baar  ^Msfaester,  and  St.  Osyiit's.  He  says  there 
had  been  twmiig^mmm,  great  and  small,  afaready  dissolved 
stood  in  the  -end  of  the  shire ;  St« 
JoJBrii^jihuMiiiiM  II  US  veiy  nMndi  wanlsd,  and  St.  Osyth's, 
iihais  il  \mm\fm  msarnhj  thakfinpvwonid«8re  to  keep  hooaes 
ofreotsslMHaMt    *<  These 'liasHBS,Bhs  others  in  desolate 

I  fai  tto  wayfaring  man;  wlmteidaard  from  a£ir  the 

*  fadi,  al«iaadni Hiii§,.li1in  to  repose  and 

iiiuglils  iiisilns  willi  tiie  morning 

BUNOromwell  had  an 

at  listen  to  it. 

art  must  stOl 

of  80  many 

and  the  paintli^^, 

I  in  them.     No 

theaoqniras 

hut  to  gather  as 

nl  and  rablimo 

stripped  of  thehr  rooi^ 

doen«  and  windows,  and  left  exposed  to  the  eleoMi^. 

Those  glorious  painted  windows,  of  whose  splendour  and 

vake^e.  may  form  some  idea  bjj  those  of  the  same  ages 

wluch^  lemaia  en  tha  ^ooniiaent^  wece  dashed  to  itsnsa  hy 

igpwant  aDdJbruial  hands.    The  paintinga  were  tosa  1 

the  waUs^ox^defaoeA.wheoeerthey  oould  not  be 

The  statues  and  oarvinjgs,  many^  Ihem  by  great  flalistt" 

raastecs^  were  demeliahed.  thrown  down,  or  «^iUl4taJ. 

The  raosuc  pavements  .of  the  chapels  were  torn  19.    Re 

balk-  were^  tqm^wn^  dmUsd  for,  and  ^bM  iiift  Ummm. 


specimens 
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ttad  other  oonotrieB*  The  ohorehee  of  the  monasteries  were 
turned  into  stables  and  oattle-stalls ;  horses  were  tethered 
Co  the  high  altar,  and  lewd  vagabonds  lodged  in  them  as 
ihey  tramped  aboai  the  eountry.  But  most  woful  was  it  to 
see  the  noble  libraries  destroyed,  those  libraries  in  whioh  the 
treasures  of  antiquity  had  been  preserred  through  many 
ages.  **  Some  books,"  says  Spelman,  in  his  History  of 
Sacrilege,  *'  were  resenred  to  soour  their  oandleaticks,  some 
to  rub  their  boots,  some  sold  to  grocers  and  soap-boilers, 
and  some  sent  over  -sea  to  bookbinders,  not  in  small 
numbersy  but  at  times  whole  ships  full,  to  the  wondering  of 
foreign  nations;  a  sing^  merchant  purchasing  at  forty 
shillings  a  piece  two  noble  libraries,  to  be  used  as  gray 
paper,  and  such  as  having  sufficed  for  ten  years,  were 
abundant  enough  feat  many  years  more." 

It  is  only  justice  to  Cranmer  to  say,  that  he  saw  this  miser- 
able waste  of  the  public  property  with  grief  and  concern,  and 
would  have  had  it  appropriated  to  the  promotion  of  educa- 
iiaa  and  religion,  and  a  proper  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor ;  but  he  was  far  too  timid  to  dare  to  put  the  matter 
plainly  bef<Nre  the  royal  prodigptU    Yet  the  murmurs  of 
the  public  induced  Henry  to  think  of  establishing  a  number 
of  bishoprics,  deaneries,  and  coll^^,  with  a  portion  of  the 
lands  of  the  suppressed  monasteries.   He  had  aa  act  passed 
thcoogh   parliament   for  the   establishment  of  eighteen 
bish^^cs ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  property  intended 
for  these  was  eleveriy  grasped  by  some  of  his  courtiers, 
aad  only  six  out  of  the  eighteen  could  be  erected,  namely, 
Weetminster,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Bristol,  Chester,  and 
Okmoester ;  and  some  of  these  were  so  meagrely  endowed, 
that  the  new  prelates  had   much  ado  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  H?e.      At  the  same  time,  Henry  converted 
foMrteea  abbeys  and  priories  into  cathedral  and  colle^te 
eiwrohes,    attaching   to  each  a  deanery  and  a  certain 
number  of  prebendaries.     These  were  Canterbury,  Bo- 
eheeter,    Westminster,   Winchester,    Bristol,    Gloucester, 
Wbroeater,  Chester,  Burton-upon-Trent,  Carlisle,  Durham, 
Tbocnton,  Peterborough,  and  Ely.    But  he  retained  a  good 
jlioe  of  the  prt^^erty  bdon^png  to  them,  and,  at  the  same 
ttsae,  imposed  on  the  chi^ters  the  obligations  of  paying 
a  considerable  sum  to  the  repair  of  the  highways,  and 
anafchar  sum  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.    Such  was 
ihia  wonderful  revolution,  produced,  not  by  the  love  of  a  real 
cetemation  of  religion,  but  by  the  selfish  greediness  of  the 
kins  and  his  courtiers ;   yet  most  singularly,  under  the 
gyarmling  hand  c£  Providence,  producing  all  the  blessings 
lor  which  these  people  took  no  care,  establishing  eventually 
Ihe  fireeiom  of  <^inion,  the  diffuMon  of  knowledge,  and  the 
recosiution  of  the  claims  of  the  poor  on  the  land. 

At  the  same  time  that  Henry  had  thus  been  squandering 
the  Monastic  property,  and  had  so  falsified  all  his  promises  of 
I  crown  independent  of  taxation,  tiiat  within  twelve 
\  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  parliament  for  a  subsidy 
of  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths,  he  had  all  along  been 
riretiiig  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Borne  faster  on  the 
nafekm,  and  persecuting  all  those  who  dared  to  call  them  in 
qvcatfoo.  At  one  time  he  had  wished  to  unite  with  the 
reformers  of  Germany,  and  so  early  as  1535  had  sent  over 
to  ihc  |m>testant  princes  at  Smalcald,  the  bishop  of 
Hov^brd,  archdeacon  Heath,  and  Dr.  Barnes,  to  negotiate 
a  league ;  but  the  princes  called  upon  him  to  subscribe 
tiieir  confession  of  fiuth,  and  to  lend  them  two  hundred 
[crowns.    GardiiMrtwlic wasatheartascoaiplete 


a  catholic  as  any  in  Spain  or  Italy,  very  soon  prevented 
any  such  union,  though  Henry  was  to  bo  proclaimed  its 
head.  This  might  please  his  vanity,  but  Gardiner  .knew 
how  to  tickle  that  still  more.  **  Why,"  he  asked,  "  was 
Henry  to  subscribe  to  their  confession  of  faith?  Was  he 
not  head  of  his  own  church;  authorised  to  make  what 
alterations  he  pleased;  and  having  emancipated  himself 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  pope,  was  he  to  put  his  neck  under 
the  yoke  of  the  German  divines  P  At  all  events,  even  before 
he  thought  of  such  a  thing,  he  should  insist  that  they  should 
first  sanction  his  divorce  and  the  doctrine  of  his  supremacy." 
This  was  enough :  Henry  dismissed  all  idea  of  the  German 
confederation. 

The  lower  house  of  convocation,  as  if  to  deter  Henry  still 
farther  from  any  schemes  of  German  union  of  faith,  drew 
up  a  list  of  fifty-nine  propositions,  which  it  denounced  as 
heresies,  extracted  from  the  publications  of  different 
reformers,  and  presented  it  to  the  upper  house*  On  this 
Henry,  who  believed  himself  a  greater  theologian  than  any 
in  either  house  of  convocation,  drew  up,  with  the  ud  of 
some  of  the  prelates,  a  book  of  "  Articles,"  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Cromwell  to  the  convocation,  and  there  sub- 
scribed. This  was  then  passed  through  parliament,  and 
became  termed  too  justiy  the  **  Bloody  Statute,"  for  a  more 
terrible  eAgine  of  persecution  never  existed.  To  expound 
this  still  f^irther,  by  his  order,  convocation  issued  a  little 
book  called  "  The  Godly  and  Pious  Institution  of  a  Christian 
Man.'*  This  was  subscribed  by  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
archdeacons,  and  certain  doctors  of  the  canon  and  civil 
law,  and  pronounced  by  them  *'  in  all  things  the  very  true 
meaning  of  Scripture,"  This  was  the  standard  of  Henry*s 
orthodoxy,  and  any  one  daring  to  differ  from  this  was  to 
perish  by  fire  or  gdlows.  The  Six  Articles  asserted  the  real 
presence  in  the  eucharist,  the  communion  in  one  kind,  the 
perpetual  obligation  of  vows  of  chastity,  the  utility  of  private 
masses,  celibacy,  and  the  necessity  of  auricular  confes- 
sion. The  ** Institution  of  the  Christian  Man"  sternly 
refuses  salvation  to  every  one  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
catholic  church,  yet  denies  the  supremacy  of  the  pontiff, 
and  inculcates  passive  obedience  to  the  king.  It  declares 
that  no  cause  whatever  can  authorise  a  subject  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  sovereign :  that  kings  are  only  account- 
able to  God ;  and  that  the  only  remedy  against  regal  oppres- 
sion is  prayer  to  God  to  change  the  heart  of  a  despot,  and 
lead  him  to  use  justiy  his  power.  Such  were  the  doctrines, 
religious  and  political,  which  this  great  church  reformer 
now  established ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  inconsistently 
permitted  bibles  to  be  chuned  in  churches,  and  soon  after 
to  be  used  in  private  houses— a  measure  which  was  certiun 
to  generate  opponents  to  his  favourite  creed.  Accordingly, 
betwixt  the  king's  permission  to  read  the  bible,  and  thus  to 
learn  the  truth,  and  his  decree  that  they  should  only  believe 
what  he  pleased  to  allow  them,  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were 
soon  ablaze,  and  the  most  terrible  scenes  enacted. 

No  sooner  had  the  statute  of  the  Six  Articles  passed,  than 
Latimer  and  Shaxton,  the  bishops  of  Worcester  and  Salis- 
bury, resigned  their  sees;  and  Cranmer,  who  had  been 
living  openly  with  his  wife  and  children,  seeing  the  king's 
determination  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  sent 
off  his  family  to  Germany,  and  made  himself  outwardly 
conformable  to  the  law. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1539,  the  king  put  to  deaths  in  . 
Smithfield,  threcTiotims  of  bis  Ydigicoa  iotolenmoe*    The 
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two  first  inre  «  mm  aiMt  as  woman  who-wero  «mbapfciati. 

The  third'  ww  Jbfaaof  Lambert;  formerly^  a  prtsel,  wiio  had 

become  a  sdioolteaatttr*  in  London.    H*  war  a  refoimei, 

and  denied'  "^Hb  tfeoferino  wfaiolr  Sfeury  ^aa  Bow'eDHKrQiDg 

apderthepenallgrof  doattt,  tiiat;  the  real  preaeaoi  watadf  A  tmeo  i^' t€B 

In  the  bread  tmdwinr.    An  inlbrawtion'waa  4atd  agamat 

him  to  OracDBier,  who  annmoned  ib»  offinier'ia  afipeaar 

before  him  m  ftiir  aroUepiBoopai  oonrt    Ifhaic  a  pitiable 

idea  does  itg^  mr  ofthe  oownrdibe  and  dnpttotfej  of  Ohm- 

mer,  knowing,  as  we  d6,  that  he  held  thiiryery-oiKmon 

himself;  ai^  yet;  rafcher  than  biiog  hiinaelf '  hAb  danger, 

he  compelled  this  fiur  more  hcmest  man  to  BtandFttpon  Ms  trial 

for  it,  at  the  certun  risk  of  his  life.    Henry,  howerer,  who 

never  lost  an  opportunity  of  displaying  lus  ideology;  deter*- 

mined  to  preeidift  ait  the  trial'  Idiodself.    Simpson,  tlie  i^ishop 

of  Ohio'h^rter,  opened  t9<e  trial  with'  a  speech,  u»wftieh  heaidd< 

that  the  king  had  cast  olf'flbe  y<^  of*  the  pope,  liad'ient 

away  those  droner  t&e  moidtSB,  and  permitted  the  reafii^ 


of  ^e  bSbfo,  but  he  was  determined' that  no  other  cfaaBge^Wrottie,  sarrer  of  tifevoifal^ 


should  take  plaee  in  relli^OQ  in  hU  reign.  Then  ttie  Ifiig, 
who  was  now  grown  not  only  corpalbnt;'  butTnuoh  Aeased 
in  body,  and'as  coacse  in  his  speech  as  he  waa^etent  in 
his  temper,  started  n^aad  dried;  '^6,.goodt3110w  r  wlUMs 
thy  name  P  *'^  Oh  beings  told  that  IV  was  mctlblsoD,  thoi4^ 
he  was  commonljr  called  Lambert,  Htory  CKclumed  that  he 
woold  not  beliere  a  man  with  *  two  names^  though  he  w«re 
his  own  brother;  and  c<mtinaed;  ** Fellow!  what*  sajeBt 
thoD  concerning  the  sacrament?  Wilt  thou  deny  that  Ae 
eucbarist  is  the  real  body  of  Ohrist  f  ** 

The  poscmer  stood  firm  to  his  deniai,  and  when  he  had 
been  sererely  questioned  by  Ohmmer  and  eight  other 
bishops  for  S^t^  hours,  he  waa-  condemned  to  the  tlunes. 
Not  only  did  Cranmer  concur  in  the  sentenoe,  but  Ghnn- 
well,  who  profosasd'  so  mndi-seal  for  the  reformation,  did 
the  same,  and  with  a  ^e  adulation,  writing  to  Wjratt, 
.  praised  the.  brutal  king  for  "  the  benign  grace,  excellent 
gravity^  and  ines&nable  majesty  '^  with  which  He  «i- 
deavoured  to  convert  the-  unhappyman  I  It  is  impossi&fe 
to  read  of  this  disgusting  tyrant,, and  of  the-base  slaves  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  believe  tha<^  these  things 
took  place  in  Engbndl  Poor  Bhgland  1  it  was  now  reduced 
to  the  conditi<m  to  which  this  Oromwell  had  vowed  that  he 
would  bring  it.  **  The  lord  Oromwell,'^  says  Gar^Bher«  in 
his  letters;  "had  once  put  it  in  l&e  Idng'^i  head  to  take  upon 
him  to  have  his  wiU  anfl  pleasure  regarded-fbr  law;  and 
therefore  I  was.  called  for  at  Hampton  Court  And  as  he 
was  very  stout, '  Cotaie  in  my,  lord  of  If&idiestear,'  qi«>th 
he,  *  answer  the  king  here.  But  speak  plainly  and!d!rectly« 
and  shrink  not,  man.  Is  not  that,*  quotb  he,  *that 
pleaseth  the  Idn^  a  law  P  Have  you  not  that>  in  the  dvii ' 
laws,  quod  ftinc^  pktcuU;  9e,  V  **  Gardiner  was  con- 
founded; but  i^ter  a  whil6  said,  "that  for  l&e  king  to 
make  the  law  his  will',  was  more  sure  and  qukt,**  on  which 
the  king  turned'  his  baci!  and  left  the  matter.  But  in 
the  statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  it  was  boldly  deetered  that 
the  king^fl  proclamations  had'lihe  authority  of  acts  ^fpariia- 
ment!  In  fact,  Ebgllemd  had  surrendered  her  dharterio 
this  fearful  junta,  and  grants  the  monardi  the  abei^Kte 
power,  fbr  aiming  at  which  cost  Oharies  I.  his  head,  and 
the  Stuart  fkmily  the  throne  of  Ihighmd. 

During  the  whole  of  the  years  1588  and  1599,  Henry 
wto»  neverthdess,  not  only  grown  mispieious  of  hfir  subjects, 
but  greatf y  altemed  arttie  rumours  of  a  combinadon  i)ettlmrt 


ilie-pope,  the  eMpesen andthafci^^f  Frawfti  againathiiB. 
It  waeimuemed-  thaH  iiuiiai>  PefeiWMiaaaiaiQg  In.  thk 
adNBOi  mat-  as-flenry-  ssati  neti  ieacltohini»jMfcde4fiar»insd 
tp^^Jirvspgsapee ^xhia^iulaiiwoiasdifriwidiiin  tiSi^iad. 

Ott^piVal 
mecSalkMD  JMwixfr€harieaian4  WtmmtkMMkm,  Jnna,  iim^. 
-  On^bepart^  tbs^twir  wsMsohir  they-asfid  Bwd  to  pobi* 
Ush  his  bidl^  eiassmaiuaiaatiii  agaJBrtbHcMyy  wfaU  ImL 
"been  reasn0d''«O' ha|^  aMl  Hsaiy,  whaes  spseaiaii  con-* 
iveyed  to  Mmtltoa» Miagi^  imiieiiatdj  iffdtra^hia  fieet  la 
lie  pvt'iir  a  state  e€;  aatisity^  fcia  harinua  el 
'straigttietteA;  aadlHeiwJtale  jiiipiikiiiiM  t»  hoaaUei 
^arms;  in  erpaeditfqw  f/t  a^  eaiakinriaiHash'  froai 
memSesi 

'  But  at  this  con^Breaee;  eanh»Ul^ii  ImuI 
and  Waaxj  4kM»r  «Mbatai  th^^ecttesae^  o§  knasMa  to 
mm.  At^  cm;  tbaretea^  hal*  Itmm  hia  fatj  €»  hk 
lalativesr  aad^  f^tadrin 


'domwdl,  1 

'Ootttenaj,  Iflte  manjdsof  1 
^bpffoSetM:    Tttr 

acreeted^asnvral  ar  Sfr  Meftey  MUK«adr  krd 
Wothei9oftUe'cardih«l,  aiad Ig'Btnuii  Miiijiy^  a.brotta» 
of  Tord'A^brgavenay.  Ttwt  piieati,  Oaofl«aaA€UMn%aBd. 
BddUmd,  a  mari^nr^iwere  akw  atsestd^  aai  M98Ain.tto 
Hower.  OhthehwfrdiyoWrfeyeaivi^  MaaqparaadJti^ 
■Moaiagn  were  iriaJ  BelbieaoaMeftthe  yecM,  batMt^Mna 
thenr  peers 'in "parBaaMoif.llr  paiiittaeBt.  wms  nat  Mhtia^. 
/Dbe  comuMmaw^awe  fciuugil  to'^rial  JM^  janea  ?  aatelli 
on  a  charge  of  hafing^oaspnad  tapliiei  Uliiiiiii  j^oie,  lata 
dban  of  Bteter,  the  kmg^  eneai^,  en  «iiav«iMDau  Tha 
Icfng'S'ininiManr  dedansd' tlta^tila' ( 
ttit  no  saoft  proofs  ipaerreirer  paMMisd, 
'hare,  would tetabeea,' had  ttngrezistedu.  Itoaat  said tftate 
they  had  sent  'the  cardiaaifc  Msaoy,  wMrii/MaivJiia  esssa. 
TimOy,  mitfhtihavebsenltoeaa^  aa#  yefMnine  .ftBsaaMa. 
It was>aiao <diaigedx>nH^e  ewqaiaiolHaati ttarf  ka  JWk 
Baid .*— *'^I life  weH  tto*  pFsewiingi  ef  ii  i'  |1  Al«.  £ 
Umnat^ie  proceedings  ef  ^  tUr  laalhK;  I  4ruBlfta>«Ba  » 
change  iivthl^w^orM.'  i  tl<«B*«Bea  t#  1 
the  ktaaverthatnito  riwatiftmi  liag.  I^ 
abuff8loned4y.'« 

How,  had  tneee  words^  been  uaJQ^poMDeaf  ei  whUk^ 
it  no  evidence,  whevewarlto  ftmaaatf   Mmjf  1 
ofliw  otdpersaasioa  m^bt,  aacl^ftl^M doW)*, 
dUrUOt  like  the  diangea'g^ag,  afidCBBiglilDli^lecii  isa  tbet 

fact  was,  theee*- noMoBwaiH  wm  ifeaaMBdMl  dteciiy' : 

the  okb  reyal  line'  of  Bngi 

to  Bdward  171,  bjr  fais'  lian^m  QiiiwiiijL. 

Poles  were  gtandseaa'  to'  OBii^p^  AiMieCt  ^l 

brotberofElftwaMl.    All  had  a. battan tiiikr  tai tliaH 

than  HiBsy;  aad  that;  ooaaUaed  wilk» 

with  the  eardinaiv  wtas  tttr  ««aa  ioff.  iha  i 

mmafy.    If  these 

they  hadr  bait  lite   MniU  e|»pirt«Mir  ^ 

during  tile 

past  whaleven    Bat^Iftaajii  had 

vengeance^  whidi^aeald  not. aeaeik this  •. 

and  4to  sefvifle  peeas  aadnMsartr  ceaistaMMAillSHBt    &  ^ 

said  that  %-«eiei^  Pefe,  tb  saas,  Uft  OM  lifia^ 


i.D.iMi:] 


BsuKffPnov  OF  nu  ooransM  of  aiusBUBar. 
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toktfceJMpt#en«seoii«Ml.  Lnd  Monteflv,  tbe  «m^Pmb  of 
Exeter,  and  Sir  Jd— td  IftviUe^ipeie  beheftdtd  «i  Tow«r« 
dhiL'0».tfM4Mi'o£JEaMiar7,  lSa»yfliMi  fiir  ITifikalM  Oarew; 
■aitario^lhe  Icwg*!  kortOrWa*  dto  beheaded  en  ^e  drd 
«f  liuttb,  on  a  obugft  ;ef  be»g  jmvy  to  the  oonspiBM^. 
fheiwo  prieatsUndthajiUMriBar wecehan^ aatdquuteeed 
M  Si^iHun.  .A  ei—iniiiniDa  was  ihea  MeoX  down  ioto 
€htinrdll,.ifhUlh  amignad,  oeadeauMd,  and  put  to  death 
AMflentluveaof  «ie  iiMMa  af  iKeadftli  and  Quiatii^  for 
baring  said,  some  years  before,  that  Exeter  was  the  heir 
apparent,  and  should  be  king,  if  Henry  marriad  Jbon* 
fioleyn,  or  it  should  cost  a  thousand  lives. 

The  whole *of  these  were  just  so  many  j«ii«Hd'  anirders, 
to  glut  the  spite  of  this  bloody  despot.  LoBdfierbert,,aBa 
of  the  best  possibly  informed  writers  af  Ike  agl^4eelares 
that  he  could  never  discover  any  real  piiiafiaf  iln  charges 
against  these  noblemen,  and  their  destwwtiatt  Msited.— ■* 
versal  horror.  Even  at  this  advanced  periad  af  kii  tynaay 
and  his  crimes,  Henry  was  not  innmiiiliki  to  ihe  odium 
occasioned,  and  ordered  a  book  to  be  pnkliilwi  containing 
the  real  proofs  of  their  treason.  The  caidinal  kiaiself  pro- 
oliumed  to  the  world,  that  if  his  relatioai  haiialnrtamed 
any  treasonable  deiignB»  they  wouU  kaas  abnm  them 
daring  the  insurreetion,  and  that  he  had  esrefully  egnminad 
the  king's  book  for  these  proofii,  but  in  vaia. 

But  the  sanguinary  fury  of  Henry  was  aat  ^ife  ited 
The  cardinal  was  seat  by  the  pope  to  Mm  §|«BMh  and 
French  courts  to  oeaoert  the  oarvfiac*^^ IhnariiiiiHui  of 
policy  against  Sa|^attd  agsefld^apan.  Mmurj  iblMtod  thi8> 
by  means  of  hkageali,  and  aailMr  MaciH^nor  Jteaneis: 
would  move :  bat  flttHto  ImmMA  Wmmf  itotonnlan  tatfaer 
to  punish  the  hailiaiaaidinaL  Jtoianentaf  ii 
pronounced  agaiart^ioa;  4I» 
called  upon  to  dribar  imm  m^  i-  aadiiB 
rounded  by  sfiea,  and,  wm.  Jm  Minpad*  laBnni  hjaed  to 

vessel  had  been  4nM&  l^^  afcKaa  af  <a«Mllnr  into 

Shields,  and  in  it  dbad 

English  priest  of  tkaoaa 

monk  and  a  &iar,  wiM'waaa 

letters  to  the  pope  andtorBiia. 

up  to  London,  and  tortused 

sary  measure,  if  they  reallj 

alleged. 

On  the  28th  of  AprU  parlianwttt  wamnltid  apen  to  pan 
bills  of  attainder  against  Margaret,  aanntoM  af  flalkbary^ 
the  mother  of  cardinal  Pole ;  (Gertrude,  the  widow  of  the 
marquis  of  Exeter ;  the  son  of  lord  Montagoe,  a  boy  of 
tender  years;  Sir  Adam  Fortescue,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Dingley. 

If  the  evidence  taken  from  the  captive  monks  had  any- 
tMag  to  dowMtbete  attoiBden,  it  aoaithavahaen  aery 
vague  and  meagre  iiideed,  for  %  was  foand  amtrial  that  ao 
sufficient  ofaargeaoiiidibe  cstobtisbed  agaiwit  ^wyaf  A^ 
^accused,  fhe  awufttofs  of  Safishary,  tbm  aMther  sf  Ike 
cardinal,  was  a  lady  seirentyyaacs  6i  age,  hatJofea-pomr' 
td  aod  undauotad  mind.  Bfaft  was'^iatprifvately  eHMnaad 
^  the  'earl  of  ^Southampton,  and  tSaodiieh,  bishop  afrBiy. 
But  she  condipeted  henielf  with  ao  Biaah  gj^,  tkatlilMy 
ivrote  to  OromwaH^tiMit  Aie  was  mOvciiheta  ntrang^aad 
4eteEmined  man  than  a  woman ;  Ihat  shadaaied'  eaevythia^ 
laid  to  her  charge;  and  it  aeeiMd'to  iMm^that  keronns 


Oharta,ito 


oauld  not  have  made  her  privy,  to  their  treasons.    Shay,  in 
^faat,  iiad  ao  avideaae. 

Osomnpell  next  nndsrtoak  her  mod  the  marohioaess  of 
Eaeter,  but  with  no  better  soooaMU  Ha  had  got  held  of 
isaaM  af  the  connteaa's  aevaaata,  yet  ha  eould  extract 
aatkiag  from  tham ;  bat  ts  the  king  was  vasoived  to  put 
his  vistima  to  death,  somsthiag  must  be  done,  and,  there- 
(fftia,  <]!ro»weU  deaianded  af  tiie  judges  whether  pexsans 
aooased  af  treason  laight  not  be  attainted  and  condemned 
by  parliament  without  any  trial!  The  judges,  who,  like 
every  one  else  under  this  monster  of  a  king,  had  lost  all 
SHBS  of  honour  and  justice  in  the  fears  for  their  own 
8afet3pE.4^ptted  that  it  was  a  nice  question,  and  one  that  no 
infiarior  tidbanal  could  entertain,  but  that  parliament  was 
and  tfaat  an  attainder  by  parliament  would  be 
a  bill  was  accordingly  passed  throu^ 
int,  condemning  the  whole  party  to 
m  of  trial  whatever.  To  such  a  pass 
,— ite  whole  constitution,  ito  Magna 
ight  and  privilege,  thrown  down  before 
this  bloated  and^aensual  despot. 

The  tmo  iaii^tii  were  beheaded  on  the  10th  of  July ;  the 
fiTohaanaaB  af-fceter  was  kept  in  prison  for  six  months, 
and  then  dianasaMl.;  the  son  of  lord  Montagu,  the  grandson 
of  the  coaafeaM,  wna  probably,  too,  allowed  to  eacape,  for 
Bo^aaoerd  of  his  daHth  appears ;  bat  the  venerable  old  lady 
near  relative  of  the  king,  and  the  last  direct 
atf  the  Plaatagaaats,  after  haviag  been  kept  in 
Haaif  tore  years,  was  broaght  out,  probably  on 
aafraf  tteaardaaai's,  and  on  the  27th  of  May, 
XJHtl,  wna  eMdMHaad  to  the  aaaftid.  There  shd  still 
af  Iwr  ahaBastoc  Unlike  many 
making  any 
ih^. mt^fmag anj lijpaMiMinsI  professions  of 
to  da  aaything  which 
told  to  lay 
**  JSm^wKj  head  never 
it,  JMM  Must  take  it  as 
to  aaaaa  her,  but  she 
toeniig  her  head  from 
l^^rith  Mood,  for  the  guards 
aeiied,  and  forcibly 
Blessed  are  they  who 
ineas*  sake,"  the  axe  de- 


_  tvagedy,  in  di^nce  of  all  law  and 

_^        Ir^tful  murder  committed  in  open  day, 

by  brotal  force,  on  a  venerable,  meritorious,  and  iuDooent 
woman,  never  took  place,  whether  the  murderer  were  called 
king  or  assassin.  It  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that  the 
idng  of  Enf^d  was  now  demoralised  to  the  grade  of  the 
hardened  despot,  no  longer  sensible  to  any  feeling  of 
^tmmt*^  hiiwmr¥f.  and  Dbsdiai^t   only  to    Ins  brutal 


iButntbe  tkoe  ^  TQaaatwaU  himaalf  was  camiag.     The 
laas  the  pret^  aestain  goal  of  Hem7's  mmisters. 


ftkak  MS  the  pret^  aestain  goal ^ 

Tliui lain  hacasaaaad and  favouoed  them,  the  more  certain 
was  4hat  resah.  As  -a  aat  plays  with  a  mouse,  so  Henry  - 
pto^ad  wi^  his  annisten  and  his  wives.  As  a  butcher 
fattens  hifl  ^gs  fbrthe  slaag^iter,  so  Henry  pampered  and 
indulgsd  his  dbleatafiaialstill  they  were  ready  for. killing. 
OromweU  had  gena  an  lang.advoaating  the  utmost  stretohes 
x£  AMpatiam.    He  had  done  his  beat  to  level  aU  the  safe-      ^ 
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guards  of  the  constitaiion,  and,  therefore,  of  every  man's 
life  and  safety.  He  had  sprung  from  the  lowest  rank,  and, 
therefore,  was  naturally  beheld  with  hatred  by  &e  old 
nobility ;  but  this  hatred  he  had' infinitely  aogmented  in  a 
large  party  by  attacking  their  then  meet  deeply  rooted 
objects  of  Teneration.  He  had  destroyed  the  property  of 
the  church  without  being  able  to  eradicate  firom  the  mind 
of  the  king  its  doctrines,  and  these  had  now  recoiled  upon 
him  with  a  fatal  force.  He  had  failed  to  prevent  the 
passing  of  the  Six  Articles,  which  made  Catholicism  still  the 


France  and  Spain ;  and  a  new  allianoe  with  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany,  if  accomplished,  wonld  equally  sene 
&e  purposes  of  the  king  and  of  OromwelL  . 

Henry  had  now  been  a  widower  for  more  than  two  years, 
but  by  no  m^ms  a  willing  one.  Immediately  after  the 
death  of  Jane  Seymour,  he  had  made  an  offer  of  his  hand 
to  the  duchess  dowager  of  Milan,  the  niece  of  the  emperor ; 
but  the  duchess  was  not  at  all  flattered  by  the  proposaL 
It  was  too  well  known  all  oyer  Europe  tiiat  he  had  already 
disposed  of  three  wives ;  Catherine  of  Arragon,  it  was  said. 


Anne  of  Gleves.*  From  the  original  Portrait  by  Holbdn. 


unquestioned  religion  of  the  land  ,*  and  he  saw  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  bishop  Gardiner,  the  staunch  champions  of  the 
old  faith,  steadily  gaining  the  asoendancy  at  court.  Be- 
fleoting  anxiously  on  the  critical  nature  of  his  position,  the 
deep  and  unprindpled  minister  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  mode  of  regaining  his  influence  with  the  king  was 
to  promote  a  Protestant  marriage.  For  a  time  at  least 
Henry  allowed  himself  to  be  goyemed  by  a  new  wife,  and 
that  time  gained  might  prove  everything  to  OromwelL  Oir- 
cumstanoos  seemed  to  favour  him  at  this  moment.  The 
king  was  in  constant  alarm  at  the  combination  betwixt 


by  poison,  Anne  Boleyn  by  the  axe,  and  Jaae 
by  want  of  proper  care  in  childbed.  His  fame  foir  bk 
butcheries  of  scores  of  other  people,  some  of  them  of  the 
highest  rank  and  of  near  Idndred  to  himself,  made  ev^tty 
one  recoil  firom  his  allianoe,  especially  as  he  was  now 
become  a  huge  and  bloated  mass  of  disMse.  The  wiUj 
dowager  of  WIJMa,  therefore,  sent  him  word,  that  a»  she  baud 
but  one  head,  and  could  not  very  weU  do  withoat  ii»  die 
declined  the  honour.  He  then  addressed  himself  to  tfks 
princess  Marie  of  Guise,  the  duchess-dowager' of  Loopie* 
ville,  but  she  was  already  affianced  to  a  younger  and  moob 


iJ>.  1510.] 


EEIGN  OP  HENBY  Till. 
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of  Scotland.      The 


more  desirable  husband,  James  V. 
aocooats  whioh  ha  Moeivad  af  die- 
menti  ^:lha>iuilWMiis  IuBpiBfilto,  nade  hia  aMdUiag:. 
to  tate^ftftMU.  ClhiMlhiu  tlw  ITrwiah  ■nfawsador  9^ 
Lontei,  mmm  to  Amnls  ikmk  HMuqr  ^vould  Imr  i>f 
Dothaig  djyttial  tfaa  jmbImw.  Ke  wBhasMdnr  ■uif  uHil 
that  ditmymm  titorthad<to>MB  wpliafr  Amms  of  iMtk&d ; 
but  IJMij  Mill  tofwttidim  balmia  tl,.aad  thai  fas  would 
do  MMSfa-.amatoi  Ihfap  Ibr  h«r,  and  Anrliie  Freooikidag, 
too,  till.  J—iaa  <autd.  M  tet,  'Hamxhatod  JaBWi,.Mid 
this  iWB  an  addittoaal  stMuiM ;  In  wouid  ham  Jbeen 
delightod  to  amilfy  the  kiag  .^  Saoto  hgr  saatmhii^  her 
away  tmk  hiaa.  OhatUton  ariad'  hkiL  if  ha^weuld 
anothar  va&'s  wife— a  ^paiy  paiatod  t/maAm,  iw 
Cathatee  and  Asiaa  had  been  got  itd  af  by  the  ptoafathi^ 
they  had  haaa  pasi»ioaBly  atti—iltta><Htor— n>  lliii  wan 
lost,  hMPSfar,  an  *lihe  gvoas,  eiUoMi^adad'  of  Heaiy^sad 
Frauaia  waa^liged  to  toil  Mm. pining  Itaaaid  net  be,  but 
offered  him  Wmrj  i^  BowHkio,  daof^itor  «f 
Yentene.  Hjeaay  rafaaedtMsdamaiaatte 
she  had  baan  ftmaar^  dhnd  to  Ames  ^Itoillaail,  who 
prefbsmd  tka  Eonpiavillb,  omd  flaa^y  said  k&  mfM  oat 
take  Ike  hwrhigB  rf  vaaalhst  ii^g.  In  itoifai**  MS, 
Madaaw  de  MoahMH,  a^  ia^y 'wiio  h«d  ■wnapaaiLd 
Magdaton  of  3¥aiioe,  Uia  liat  wife  of  JaoMi  Y.^.toHtot- 
land,  was  Ntanung  teo«g|h  Sagiand  to  R— lau,  aad 
Heory  iimi^  4int  psaMfM  4ihe  i«i%ht  wih  Jml;  aha 
was,'toiinsfeia«  datainsd  -at  Binar  ««m  tiaie,  i^ct  ^he 
king  aig^t  go  *aad  aae  bar,  but  piaMMy^he  soon  laamt 
from  Ottawa  anoogh  to>with«hMr  him  £pom  the  project,  for 
he  newrwant,  but  tanad  again  to  Vraaais  I.,  who  then 
offered  him  aittwr  of  tlia  aiataia  of  ilia  qnaen  of  Scotland, 
the  ptiMSMM  af  IMaa.  Ssaiy  Ustonad  to  this,  and 
}>roposed  that  Fiaaais  ahauld  aome  to  OaUis  on  ^pretanoe 
of  a  pimto  aaafeaaMa,.aBd  bring  these  ladies- with  Jms, 
and  otheiB  of  the  iaatt  ladiea  of  France,  that  hii  ■iglK 
look  at  them,  and  auke  a  ohoica  amongst  them.  Faamb 
spumed  tiiis  coane  proposal,  saying  he  had  too  iMich 
regard  for  Ihe  feir  an,  to  trot  them  out  like  haiw  «t 
a  fair,  to  be  token  n  vafiaiad  at  tlM  humoor  of  the  p«r- 
ohaser. 

Now  was  tiie  time  for  OroiBwell,  while  limy  «hs 
chagrined  by  these  .^Hflieultias.  He  mformed  inm  that 
Anne,  daughter  of  JMm  III.,  duke  of  Gleves,  count  of 
Mark,  and  lord  of  Eayanstoin,  was  greatly  extolled  for  her 
beauty  and  good  sense ;  that  her  sister  B^Mia,  *tho  wife 
of  Frederick,  duke  of  Saxony^  the  head  of  the  Fiotosunil 
confederation  of  Germany,  called  the  Smalaaldio  league, 
was  famed  for  her  beauty,  tnlanlfl,  and  wtues,  and 
universally  -regarded  ^  as  one  of  the  most  ilirtingniiihi  i1 
ladies  of  the  time.  He  pointai  out  to  Mmgy  the 
advantages  of  thus,  by  this  aUianattt-nmniilug  the  firm 
friendship  of  the  prinoea  of  C^evmaqy,  in  oonntetpotse  As 
the  designs  of  F'raoee  and  Spain;  and  te  aannad  iian 
that  he  heard  that  the  sisters  of  the  elaetnss  of  "Baao^, 
educated  under  the  same  mm  mother,  ware  eqotfUy 
attrictive  in  person  and  in  miad,4Hid  waited  only  a  b^her 
position  to  give  them  greater  histve.  aBpeeidly*41»?puBoess 
Anne. 

Henry  immediately  oaugfat  aMhe  iilBa,4niddiBned  to*faaae 
the  portraits  of  the  two  sisters  sent  over  to  him.  Ohcisto* 
pher  Mount,  who  was  employed  to  negotiate  this  matter, 
and  who  was  probably  a  creature  of  Cromwell's,  urged  the 


i^nitltflujfcnuai4fcr  Mm 


WBAmik^m 


duke  of  Oleves  to  have  the  portraits  done  with  all  despatch ; 

the  result  of 
in  -flo  iaap.    Wm  sapliod  to  Mount's 
sick;  but  he 
it.    Thia 
in  the  doko 
that  Anne, 
of  Lorraine. 
Benry,  hndal- 
Tid  of  the  wife» 
[Konat«  however, 
or  was  deatitute 
no  restte    He 
it^tlwilMttty  of  the  bdy,  aa 
all  other  ladiea 
hs  na  fer  aiioeUad  4he  dncheib  (of 
iiaoB*oaaelielli  the  sihier  moon. 
devaa  died  on  Hw  8th  of  Vebraary,  1539, 
and  JQenry  despatohed  Bans  flkdbein  to  take  the  ]ady*8 
pattmit.    Nicholas  HMsn,  Hanij's  envagr^  ^o  oonrt  of 
^tolad  Angoat  11th  of  the  same  year, 
both  afiha-p— I'—  of  ihe  portrait  and  of  the 
1--^' Anifor  the  ednoaiion  of  my 
Jwr  ^lildhood  been  liko  as  the 
Mgpat^liiUa,  mUha  ana  anmad,  and  the  Utdye  Atnelye 
bt«nght«np  with  the  ladjo  duehess, 
■now  naasr  femn  Iter  elbow, — the 
tdwiagavery  wisaihM^  andnne  tiiat  stnutly 
ifaU  HagsnllsaMn  of  the  court, 
I  have  ated,  apast  her  to  be  of  very 
by  whah  .riw  hath  so  mach 
ia^^a^  loth  to  suffer 
her  time  much 
aa  md  ani  aAe  har:own,  but 
>*Mbar  lanpap^.ala  loaaeth  not; 
iqS>  ^  ¥^9  <A  fliqr  iiMtiaaum,    for  they 
iiAsaasagr  ^  n  Mbnbi  ani  nn  ancasbn  of 
ihanid  la  teoaad,  ati  have  any 
ait  a'a>>9PHl  that,  mo  doubt. 


dfjAaflsfeh  Cbort. 

»hew.     The 

■riais  miniature 

■JHiaif  Ifanry  YDLL. 

is  that<«f  -» wei7  ooaeiy 

^■iin1jrliani#te  orighat ; 

ahn  dind  «ns^uoeednd 

in  aBgwupUMftiugKBuj  lawiiagu,  'fctaflja^Ha  hex  <f  Pandora 

herself.  Digitized  by  VrrOOQ  l€ 

Henry,  being  delighted  with  the  portrait— whioh  i 


ij».  1*40.] 
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BO  weH  wMi  the  nunj  praiser  irnilkB  ef  Hke*  My^l^  iSs' 
agento.  oeeodtd  t»  tbe^mteii ;  »<  Is  the  mnli^r  Sep- 
tember, the  ooonl  pafattiiie  aad  MwiiiWMKierp  ffnat*  define 
ftffiTed  to  LfOncKMiy  utMrvOteMfFcnKewiTMl  ttWB  vittvow 
ddigfat>  and  the  hinglmae  thenmght^Wfliewno,  imiealji 
wMsooBeoiidndecf;  waiBmry,  kmialitot  ftif  Jte mnHmlM' 
his  wife,  fieepttohed  Ifee  I«rd  ftdniMI  FMlMHfeai,gMtl  of 
SoothaaptoB,  taT«nel«»  hsr  at  (laMa^  «ii*:ie«MMl4i«r«e 
Etoghnd.  Aanyse^  wrt  Atom  iermiiniitfiy  rfP(iiidtf»if 
in  the  iral  «re^  ib  OMeher;  1539;  tMimitahf  mmt^wt^' 

fev  hiuidred:honie.  and  Hie  ehSi>f)peBWngiw 

hM  of  her  brollier,  tiiO'didee  of'  Qkmm   ibiManAiei^  eir jfBagjllflli  e9aii^f 
•  the  11th  of  Beoemher,  Oft  tfie  Eiigphfc  fti>ii«-ei 

sod  WM  reoeiTedi  bjr  tbe  lord  Liel9, 

lieatenmt  of  ti^^^w^,  the  kBii^peiMr; 

of  CiMe,  and  l^  tte  myaliy  of  Ifte^gMdiBfe,  lil  «M%^ 

gafiantlj  appoiafeed  fiitr  Hke 

inT^Tet  ocateaad^ohiwwe  of  g^ 

AhoQt  a  mtloftom  Ihe  te^war  «henraa  laaU^ii  liif4h^4(Mrd 

atetnd,  tfie  lord  HilBMi  Pewarit^  airtt  — ijr  giiili'Hii  Ai 

and  gealleBiea.    la  Ifta  train  "vMlh^^inAieMt'Aflla-of 

Olerei  into  CMairHiere  were' 

qoeene  t»f  Ifenrj  VUl. 


Henvy  btfgwied  «hetedfiarof1i^*w«i«i^( 
biide  by  the  ezeoatfoB^ofl  the  f^waWe  alatM^^^ablrtDh' 
bury,  tlhe'iibboi  of  tRa^Bng;  'asd%MlM»' 
thai  he  eoppreeaiBd'ibe  awMMiitoiey,  aadJ^Mft^pMMiiiiai  oT 
theni,  lie  ^nndt  <jatoeh%Hi  Moed^tfififlel^  ilr  iiiie'lilM0''Of  Hiie' 
Bopenora.     Tuo  al)bo#  ot^ vUalbafeiai y ,  KMhlKdP^Mnlttg, 
old,  einking  under  dirers  ailmenti,  was  eseeated  <mt  4be 
dttgge  of  endeawuriug^O  eoaaeai^ 
wfth  tTolitt  TIkoraej  hia^ 
under^traaBunrL     liOrd  dohb 

juy  wnfion  ooirarauMd  Jhe^aobof  ihnp  ftnat  iSBBdM'aMMHr^ 
wondexAd  derotioB  4k»  fte  m^fi^h^iimi^'m^'tkmiim'^XJ^  MMimtytkwm to 


flalk,  the  bid  Dam*  ef  t^  MitlK  Isrd  ]f^aa^»  and 

;a  great  eompaay  of  liaighia  and  gsMlOBnti' of  Norfolk 

rand  Suffolk,  with  the  haniaa  ^  Ifapj  eK^ieq«er,  al]<'elad 

in  ooataof  yelt^t,  wailed  vpea  her,  aad"  eoqdaeted  iier  to 

Btochester.    So  far  all  was  grand  and  imposing,  hAtfib^  xa 

itaposnblato  sappoa^tba*  a»fiwiaiaa»  going  to  naat  with 

siMh  a/  Maebeard  of  a^  horitead^  amBl>  aotr  bart^  laMwdly 

^nbled.    And, ia tMtli^ ahe kadgreat^eaaee;;    SHewaaa 

wonam  of  tiie  plaiiieor  edaeaiku, « twareely  eT  no  edooa- 

tioii  ataft;  totally'  dselttate  af  tlosa  MioinptleteeiitB  io 

to  Mwthe  faoey  of  SiMFy,  aad^tapreiMefis  the 

vkM  air  ili  blaod  aadrraMtaiery, 

itaMOv  cton^Dg;  andniMDy  eoMdy^  aporlti  aad.paaotieaa 

^pret>ai)edj    She  waaHillhoMa||^  fioieiliaat^^gefar  Md the 

laidsl  of'  aa  thonmgMy  caHielibr a^lMiea^  and^  «»!aoatitt 

amoaaaeiilAMMalPflbila  aaddsgiaalkKaiiilwiaQiU. 

>aba  eoulft  i^Mak  nar  Imgomgm  Mx4tetflMa^  andx^  that 

Henry ^ad.ao<r  liaduimhiid wreadi    lemaM  Jnama^pted 

'•m  world' ef  olwtMa-taoha^iiwiaiillid^irfltiiirttor  Meaty, 

eren  for  a  time,  and^^f  lh«M  po«a  Jtiaa  ^  fUBk^m  was 

vdJesHtntai     Hal'  aket  ivM^^natr  ^i|^  aMny  ootampsraries 

iMiiy,  ba*  ihpeF  w«a  eft  Ihaatt  plain  4*  pmo^^  aad  still 

planer  tatmaBBMR    Bbttsb*  Miff  Mia  naideoi;  o^wIiok 

ehe  biwf^ghft  a.gieartMft«  are.aaMr  «e  bhipe  baenra^lMiDefy 

and'aa  aw4cwa»d  8  befyaa'#v«r  earn  tii>Bn|^abd»In  the 

^oMsa^^royal  malrlaaoByi 

ne  iBpaMNaat  ^tikNigi  wwi^  kwer^  aOoonpaBM  by 
etgk|)geBlle«iea<ef  liaisiify  oktoaber,  vodrto  Jlhottester  to 
meal  tliv  bride.  tbff^imi^M  eMd^alttto^  ittooate*  "of 
maiMn  #)liMi,f  a4Miloverifiih#^MM^  ftpBJbmtyywillfewpioa 
of  hfaolt-iamfcaea,  waa  geMg-^MofnHiH lb  getrarpaap-at 
%ia  qaeeif  wltliaa«4te^4Miag  aiNUf  ^dilehf  waedM/ aa  ii  that 
liiige  and  wwiariMbie<i|nrg,  avdl^thit^llMiianfMi,  «iiid  b«f 
piMaail^fbPttBMtteart;>iMitai0lMgingt1»^aHy aviB  ^^  ' Bar'tidd 


wiffwaa  eertainly  oamed*oal  iir-a  llfid)  iiaiajf^i  iNijfliii'' 
Tenor  able  anbot'aiid  hxsi4r(r''<BRera'weBa*aoBidAaBlbd^#^  the* 
tCfp  of  Tor  HBI,  and  here;  in*  fntt-Tiewr'^rftas  gpaadt^sitf 
abbey,  and"  the  noblh  parka  and  ffams  eiarfiWhJli»  Had' 
80  lonqg  presided,  they  were- banged^  an#|aartrtrei.^ 
abbot's  head  was  atadc  upan  tie  gaterttf  thtr'aMI^^  dad' 
his  fbar  qaarters  were  aent  kr  be'eapoiad»<>ir«flW*gatl»*of 
W^r,  Baih,  Ildtaaler,  an4Bhi^iaalDK'  italikieamu 
time,  ihe-aVbol  of  BeadiBgaadVheaMMafWlAMIttt-were 
exeouied,  and  espoaod  in  themone-baiiteena^naaMV^ 

wwaun  vnese  uurniiie  aaroowies  wwe  ^erery  aayfipmMm^ 
wiAar  oirer  Burope  Hie^  leiiilA  ftlme  tf  iielujf  '▼311!'.,  hO' 
was  impatttentiy  awvdng:  UrnewwiO^  ^Wi«M'8Mb<^BuaaiM, 
Daoember,  1589;  Anne  landed  trt^*PifaP,Jftttiiig  beau  leaaui^id 
aeroaa  the  ohaanel  by  a  fleet  of  fifty  shipe.  She  was  le* 
t^^9d  wHb  9A  the  TeBpeet#i»ta  Hie ^fasaa ^afr libgkia^ 
by  Sir  Tliomas  Ohejney,  lard>wa»dtti\af  tkerpQrt^^fludfeoeBPP 
daoM  to  a  eaelle  newly  baiH;  aappaMi*^tai  liaaa>^  teen 
Widmer  aaalle.  Thece  idie  waawa&tad  ^mw%,4M  M^ 
and  duchess  of  SuMk;  Ae  bishop  tfiPfiftMitalK/  aad  « 
grest  mtmber  of  the  nobility,  gedtty;  aa^Mtaaiar  Beak 
By  Hnjm  she  was^ooBdhoUti'iO'  Doiaei^  ni^ia  iHu  asawihiod 
till  VoBiday,  and.  tben^  on  «  Tciy  aHmuy^  JBypsaH  oliron* 
her  progresito  €)antert)«ryi.  0u  Btrflkas  Mwavieka'waaf 
meb  hy  the  arehbMMp«e#  OfcateitiaiyiJlhtMiinn  rf^Dljf^ 
Bt.  Muiphi  8t  BaTidM,aad  M^nr,  aod%fMaMaapMy*of 
wbia*  allBnd'6f  4ier  tafiU 


lorn**'  da  Me  'mai^l^MM  fllrr  AMhaay  9x«Me,  his 
maateraf  tka^hoffse/ tO' iiillf«»  MaaHial  fav^bai  btengkt 
hisr^'new^yearfk'glfdiifnitieiwoaMfAeasa^  Sir 

Autiiaaiywogb^ngiatJDdliaid'ti'dk)  Mtyvwioeata^Moooupy 
ilfe4a;he  phwaoifttl^  iwvaisaOiiuHkiaHlllHiaiirtbiini  Jfji,  tka 
^Qotoyn  and  lileSOyaaiar,*-  wae^  •tfe*'ai(wtiwMal»r  Jiuiuhsud, 
never  so  iBaab^Mna9«#'hrdtfHIII^''1Miy  ^t^ammt^  said 

^^wrilii  the  rsosiiiBHswi  i^mbiM  ma^qaaeai  Iwd  bsea^.a^^phafe 
^olbeiiiaadfaii^aadWawiditii  hed<|>wiiaiawT1iiB  idjuild^agtrin 
i»i  eiitoiad  ^ttm*  pteooaa t  e(Mani»iO»  Ole»Ba,  jgtdmw  tfaun* 
sderstruok  at  the  first  sight  of  the  reality.     Lord  John* 


/  wkiMwaapseae0l^dMfaaiadt^**tliatlaMd&MMi!!ia^ 
hia  bighaawLarnNgretteaidr'a»><*^^*<*  ^^  aiwahedf  as  on 
^hatoaoeslBa/" 

He dawhwMJe  dt-a  pottit  tltatftiiaprBaebt^^aaanrflBaMd  be- 
of  la^ia^MibtkB  ulatiiii;4iai  liai  waioyhnay-iigir  baaom  of 
*ampie<pHipoiitfansiiaa(»iasdfriitiWBPaaitatt  andnlaqse  as 
baartoualiT  wML,hat.fai  ifeataBea,:ibdii^ sBtfteMaegolar, 


tflpa(9«rtianed.  Ilia*w8iitkMt  kaoaasdnfdik  that  hU  was 
iAkenin^' maihiMm  anwywiMnaeeiiUaMfhejDaafagedbaok 
^  ya^adgmgsyand^JBCBgngibr  tftaddrdkndiarliadtaltaDdad 
dm,  tttoraddieondt  HMnvflliaMi.thaf  loairadmaad,  who 
ibMhreaeiaad  lmeab^OaUtfsH-<«'itafdika  yoa  tUii^  ^woaian  P 
Doyottiflad  berus  piaeoartil.  dkhK  aodebbaalMd^^aBeport 
liaiiibna  aiaiiiualo  nisr  i  fM^7?f««4dl  nwlHie.*"  They 
dlMadhut  nniaae  HrfMdaa  l»mmmMa^k%  bad Jeen  her,. 
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and  the  chagrined  tyrant  exclaimed,  "  Alas !  whom  shall 
men  trust  P  I  promise  jou  I  see  no  such  thing  as  hath 
been  shown  me  of  her  by  pictures  or  report.  I  am  ashamed 
that  men  have  praised  her  as  they  have  done ;  and  I  lo?e 
her  not.*" 

Instead  of  presenting  himself  the  new-year*s  gift  which  he 
had  brought — a  moff  and  tippet  of  rich  sables — ^he  sent  them 
to  her  with  a  very  oold  message,  and  rode  back  to  Greenwich 
(  in  great  dadgeon.  There,  the  moment  that  he  saw  Oromwell, 
be  borst  out  upon  him  for  being  the  means  of  bringing  him 
not  a  wife,  bat  *'  a  great  Flanders  mare."  Cromwell  excused 
himself  by  not  naving  seen  her,  and  threw  the  blame  on 
Fitswilliam,  the  lord  admiral,  who,  he  said,  when  he  found 
the  princess  at  CaUus  so  different  from  the  pictures  and 
reports,  should  ha^e  detained  her  there  till  he  knew  the 
king's  pleasure ;  but  the  admiral  replied  brusquely  that  he 
had  not  had  the  dioosing  of  her,  but  had  simply  executed 
his  commission ;  and  if  he  had  in  his  despatches  spoken  of 
her  beauty,  it  was  because  she  was  reckoned  beautiftd,  and 
it  was  not  for  him  to  judge  of  his  queen. 

This  altercation  did  not  tend  to  pacify  the  king  by  any 
means,  and  he  abruptly  broke  into  it  by  demanding  that 
some  plan  should  be  hit  upon  to  rid  him  of  her.  But  this 
was  a  most  formidable  matter.  .  They  had  now  no  simple 
subject  to  deal  with,  whose  head  might  be  lopped  off  with 
the  same  nonchalance  as  a  clown  would  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
poppy  wiUi  his  stick :  but  the  lady  had  the  whole  of  the 
princes  of  the  Smakaldic  league,  and  the  protestant 
interest  of  Germany  at  her  back ;  and  to  insult  them  as  he 
had  insulted  the  catholics  and  the  emperor  in  the  person 
of  Catherine  of  Arragon  was  no  indifferent  matter.  He 
called  a  ooundl  suddenly  to  dense  the  best  mode  of  extri- 
eating  him  from  this  difficulty,  and  Anne  was  detained  at 
Dartford  till  it  was  settled.  Henry  fell  at  onoeon  his  old 
stratagem.  The  pre-contract  wiUi  the  duke  of  Loarraine, 
at  which  he  would  not  even  look  when  it  was  pressed  vptm 
him  while  he  was  fascinated  by  Holbein's  unlooky  minia- 
ture, was  next  pleaded  as  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  tiie  mar- 
riage. But  the  German  ambassadors  who  aooonq>anied 
Anne  treated  the  idea  of  the  pre-contract  with  contempt, 
and  offered  to  remain  as  hostages  for  thb  arrival  of  ample 
proofii  of  the  rerocation  of  that  contract ;  and  Cranmer  and 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  trembled  for  the  protestant 
interest,  declared  that  there  was  no  just  impediment  to  the 
marriage.  On  hearing  this  he  exclaimed  fiercely,  '*  Is  there, 
then,  no  remedy,  but  I  must  needs  put  my  neck  into  this 
yokeP" 

None  being  found,  orders  were  giren  for  the  lady  to  pro- 
ceed from  Dartford,  and  at  Ghreenwich  she  was  reoMved 
outwardly  with  all  the  pomp  and  rgoidngs  the  most  wel- 
come beaufy  oould  hare  elicited.  But  stiU  the  mmd  of 
the  mortified  king  reyolted  at  the  completion  of  the  wedding, 
and  once  more  he  summoned  his  council,  and  declared 
himself  unsatisfied  about  tiie  contract,  and  required  that 
Anne  should  make  a  solemn  protestation  that  die  was  free 
from  all  pre-contracts.  Probably  Henry  hoped  that,  seeing 
that  she  was  far  from  pleasing  him,  she  might  be  willing 
to  giTC  him  np^  but  deeply  wounded  as  her  just  pride 
as  a  woman  must  have  been  by  his  treatment,  and  her 
fears  excited  by  the  recollection  of  the  flutes  of  Oatherix^e 
and  Anne  Boleyn,  the  princess  oould  be  no  free  agent  in 
the  matter.  The  ambassadors  would  urge  the  imposn- 
mtf  of  her  going  bftok,  tline  iaralting  lA  protestant 


Germany,  and  her  own  pride  would  seoond  their  arguments 
on  that  side  too.  The  ignommy  of  being  sent  back,  re- 
jected as  unattractive  and  unwelcome,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  She  made  a  most  clear  and  positive  declaration 
of  her  freedom  from  all  pre-contracts.  On  hearing  tiiis, 
the  surly  monarch  fell  into  suoh  a  humour,  that  Cromwell 
got  away  from  his  presence  as  quickly  as  he  oould. 
Seeing  no  way  out  of  it,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  on 
the  6th  of  January,  1540,  but  nothing  could  reconcile 
Henry  to  his  (German  queen.  He  loathed  her  person,  he 
could  not  even  talk  with  her  without  an  interpreter ;  and 
he  soon  fell  in  love  with  Catherine  Howard,  niece  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  a  young  lady  who  was  much  handsomer  than 
Anne,  as  Uttie  educated,  and  more  unprincipled.  From  the 
moment  that  Henry  cast  his  eyes  on  this  new  favourite,  the 
littie  remains  of  outward  courtesy  towards  the  queen 
vanished.  He  ceased  to  i^pear  with  her  in  public  He 
began  to  express  scruples  about  having  a  Lutheran  wife. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  propagate  the  most  shameful 
calumnies  agunst  her,  declaring  that  she  had  not  been 
virtuous  before  her  marriage.  He  openlj  avowed  tiiat  he 
had  never  meant  to  keep  her,  and  he  ^missed,  as  a  pre- 
paratory step,  her  (German  attendants,  and  placed  about  her 
En^h  ladies  of  his  own  selection.  Wriothesley,  whom 
the  fair  historian  of  our  queens  justiy  styles,  '*  the  most 
unprincipled  of  the  low-bom  parasites  who  rose  to  great- 
ness by  truckling  to  the  lawless  passions  of  the  sovereign/' 
talked  freely  of  the  hardness  of  the  king's  case,  bound 
to  a  woman  that  he  oould  not  love,  and  recommended  a 
divoroe. 

The  situation  of  Anne  must  now  have  been  intolerable  to 
a  woman  of  any  feeUng  and  Bpmt  i—m.  a  foreign  court  and 
country,  deprived  of  the  solace  of  the  society  of  ber  own 
countrywomen^in  the  hands  of  a  tyrant  steq^  in  tiie 
blood  of  his  wives  and  sulgects,  and  surrounded  by  hk 
creatures,  who  well  knew  how  to  make  her  life  bitter  to 
her.  These  droumstances  seem  to  have  stung  her,  at 
length,  to  speak  with  sfurit.  She  told  him  that,  if  she  had 
not  been  compelled  to  marry  him,  she  oould  haye  had  a 
younger  and  more  amiable  prinoe,  whom  she  should  have 
much  preferred.  That  was  enough--he»  resolved  to  be  rid 
of  her  vrithout  delay;  and  he  avenged  himself  on  her 
freedom  of  speech,  by  encouraging  the  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  ridicule  her,  and  to  mimic  her  fi»r  their  amuse- 
ment. Anne  is  said  to  have  resented  this  so  much,  that  she 
ceased  to  behave  with  the  submissive  oomplaisanoe  iriiibh 
she  had  hitherto  mamtained,  and  returned  these  unmanly 
outrages  vrithso  much  ind^f^endence,  tiiat  Henry  complained 
to  Cromwell,  'that  she  waxed  wilful  and  stubbora  with 
him." 

Anne,  in  need  of  counsel,  oould  find  none  in  those  who 
ought  to  have  stood  by  her.  Cranmer,  as  the  reformer, 
and  Cromwell,  the  advocate  of  protestantism,  and  who 
had,  in  fact,  brought  about  the  marriage,  kept  aloof  from 
her.  She  sent  expressly  to  Cromwell,  and  repeatedly,  bat 
in  vain ;  he  refused  to  see  her,  for  he  knew  that  he  stood 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  already ;  that  he  had  deepfy 
offended  the  choleric  monarch  by  promoting  this  tonfeoh ; 
and  that  he  was  surrounded  by  spies  and  enemien,  who 
were  watching  for  occasion  for  his  ruin.  There  ia  bo 
doubt  whatever  that  his  ruin  was  already  determined*  tet 
Cromwell  was  an  unhesitating  tool  of  the  quality  whieh 
Henry  needed^  for  i(  WM  joH  at  Mut  tiasejhat  Bmurj 
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ezemited  the  itMSrai  of  oardiMl  PAle^  and;  pnb^lj,  H 
w—  ap  ojjgqt  (rf  hw  to  Imd  thmfr  ininiilir  iwtii .  w  vmAoi 
tbetNKvDi  of  thai mottsinre m  he  ooidd,  beflbm  faeossi bini 
doviL  OromweU  still;  tban,  apparei^  retdaad  the  fbll 
finrow  of  tho  king,  notwithstflndhig  this  vafortMUitt  mar- 
riagt,  b«t  tho  ooodoot  of  Ini  fnemiB  proeiiiitKM  bisrfiM« 

Bmhap  QardiBor^  a  bigoted  papiat;  and'  on^^witofaaaf  tlie 
rigBsaf  the  times  aa  qoiislJy  aa  anjniaa  Mfiag;  didf^not 
htar  HeDi7*a  aeropler about  a  LoAhenui  wiftriwith'aaAieed^ 
iQg  ean.  On  Un  14tiief  Febviiary,  1540^  he  preaehed  a 
setmoQ  at  St.  Panl^  Onm  n  wttob  he  anapariaigly  de- 
noimoad  as  a  damnable  ^betriae  the  LollMraa  tenetef  Joatl* 
fiealioii  bj  faiih  iviHioiit  works.  DK  Banwst  a  depeadeat 
of  OfomweU's,  bat  duudy  a  meet'  imptudeait  one,'  on  the  ' 
2m  of  Fefaraary,  just  a  fortaigfat  aftfcrwards^  me«nted:£tlie 
same  pidpit,  aad  made  a  TioientaMaid:  on  Aardfneraadthis 
oread.  Bhraee  eoald  naver  h«fe  mtfanated^iCSNmnprilliis 
iotaotioii  tenrndia  this  a«aul^etta>eteedwhirii  wavaaanoh 
the  ^^'a  aa'QardiBer*a»  or iia  wonlc^  hmm  sbsnm  hiai'tlGe  [ 
fakalitjofit.  Bat  Banna,  filce»raak«adaBrefteluigniaBlet,  { 


net  only  atta^ad  QardiMrM  seumm,  but  get  <yaite»esoitad,  rparing-fbr  his  fall.    He  appented  Wriothesley  aai.  Ralph 
aaddeehtfedtbathrhimaeif  wa8aigfatmgt.oodt,aiidQa»«>  iSadlar  seoietaries .of  slate,  aad  ^TidedJha  basiaesebe. 


dmer  irae  anotiier  fi^iting^-ooeic,  but  that 
lacked  good  apazs.    A» 
slip  anopportaBitf  to 

snanaoned  Bameafortfaarith  before  aooaumaiaai  -ofl  dimee, 
ooaqMUed  him  to  reeaat  hia  opnuon,  and  onkiedrhim  to 
pieadi  another  sermon,  in4tesaaie  pUwevoa  thailrstiSnndax 
after  Baster,  and  theve  to  read  his'  itiaaatatlea,^  aadiwg 
pardon  of  Cknrdiner.  Baniee lotejadL  He readbiaTeeaa- 
tatioii,  pid>liQ|j  aekedpardto  of  CkMber,  wAtheai  gettiag 
warm  in  his  sermon,  reiterated  in  stronger  tanaaihi 
the  Tery  doetrine  herthad  xeeaated. 
The  man  m«8iiiav*aiiiadeap  hifrnnad^  pnaiahn— tt&r 


faie^vdigioaeiBBithvfbr  no  each  danng  eoadaet*waaieifer*[l:ing,  mee^tta  dttingnn  a 


toleNtedforaaaomentbyHeBry.    Hb  rtloEBWitlM 

Into  the  Tower,  together  with  Garret  and  Jerome,  two 

preaohers  of  the  aame  belief,  who  followed  his  example. 

The  enemiee  oMhDaaanttirejoioed  in  this  erent,  believing 
that  lus  eonneetiowswith  Bawiss  wodd  Jiet  fail  to  inflaence 
the  king.  So  ooiiMeiiHyidlfl'lhiij  eatertaia  this  notion,  that 
thej  already  talkedrtif i he  i  taanefer  of  hie  two  ohief  offiees, 
thoee  of  Tioar-geaaaad  ami  kMpsr  of  the  priyj  seal,  to 
Tonatall,  bishop  of  Haahaai,  and  Ghndka^  bishop  of  Bath. 
Bat  the  king  had  imk  jakmmm  to  hia^Miii  pomt  of  action. 
Oromwell's  opponesitfr'^'iBna,  therafbea*  .aatomshed  to  see 
him  open  parliameafenauHia  lllh  of  Afitii,  as  nsoal,  when 
he  annoonoed  theriiqgli  >aaBnar  aad  displsaanre  at  the 
religions  disaaaama  wIMr  -sffmrntit  in.  the  nation,  his 
snbjeots  brandiasHBash^oikwaaifth  tha-ttppaohrioas  epithets 
of  papists  and JiaaaliaiMaHi "aknaiQg  "tfrn  indldgenoe  whioh 
the  king  had  grantsA  Hham  iif  laailat  ***"  Seriptores  in 
iheii  native  tongue;  that,  to  remedy  theeo  evils,  his 
nugeety  had  appointed  two  oommittees  of  prelates  and 
doctors — one  to  set  forth  a  system  of  pore  doctrine,  and  Ihe 
other  to  decide  what  oeremonles  and  rit«i  ahoold  be 
retained  In  the  chnroh  or  abandoned ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
he  called  on  both  honses  to  assist  him  in  enacting  penalties 
ftgaiost  all  thoee  who  treated  with  irreverenoe,  or  rashly  and 
preanmptnoosly  explained,  the  Holy  S(nriptnres. 

Never  did  Oh>mwell  appear  so  fnlly  to  possess  the  faionr 
of  hie  sovereign.  He  had  obtidned  a  grant  of  thirty  manors 
beioDgmg  to  suppteased  monasteries ;  the  title  of  earl  of 


iBssex  was  revived  in  Idafh^oat,  jud  the  cfioa  of  lord 
! chamberlain  waa  added  to  his  other  nppointnwariu.  He 
'waa  the  performer  of  all  tho  great  aels  of  tha  states  He 
'brought  in  two  billa,  vesting  the  property  of  the  Imights 
hoi^tallers  in  the  king,  and  settling  a  emnpettai  jointore 
on  the  queen.  He  obtiuned  from  the  laity  the  enormous 
Subsidy  of  four  tenths  and  fifteenths,  besides  ten  per 
cent,  from  their  income  from  lands,  and  five  per  cent. 
On  their  goods  ;  and  from  the  olergy  two  tenths,  and  twenty 
per  cent,  on  their  incomes  for  two  years.  So  little  did 
there  appear  any  prospect  of  the  fall  of  OromweU,  that  bis 
6wn  conduct  augured  that  he  never  felt  himself  stronger  in 
his  monarch's  esteem.  He  dealt  about  hi»  blows  on  all 
who  oflTeaded  himself  or  the  king,  however  high.  He  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  the  bishop  of  Ohiohester  and  Dr. 
Wilson,  fbr  relieving  prisoners  confined  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy ;  and  menaced  with  the  royal  dis- 
pleaaore  his  ohief  opponenta,  the  dnke  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
his  hopa^of  Durham,  Windteater,  and  Bath. 

Yet  all  thia  time  Henry  had  determined,  and  was  pre- 


tinxtthem.  The  ^Ming  had  mat  qatherina  Howaxd,  it  is 
itabie;Hettiy,'whotaeferlat^b8<ud»  at  dlnneraM€hwdi»r'a^  who^Mnbhiabop^  Winoheeter. 
hie  ownr  religiuuB'  fiea»  pAs  aha  waa  a  .aliiab  papist^  aad  niaaarta  JSkuSSiK  it  was 
belieaed  that  thiadiadiliiiai  man  rtaHJ)yttiia^oaHiiiapMaly ; 
and  they  wwe  nat  imialahsn,  Bhaalr i eaaa  eaaghttthoAncy 
of  Henry.  Bieay  oppoafciMBd^  waa  aftrdad  the  khs^  of 
meeting  her  at  ChMrdiuai?a;  andtnot^aaaeaa  -didilhaijwcldly 
prelate  peaeebredhe  impisaaiaa  aha  hadrjaadii^  JhaahaJn- 
formed  Haary  thait  Hiwrna,  wham  xmSAm  Qaadiaae  npr 
Heniy  ooeld  fMget,.hadthasBi  nrnmirelltniiipnliiiiihiimiec 
labootthemaaaiaee.^  iknae  of  Oiafeaii  tfaaHQttHaMllaad 
Bamaahad^doBKlbiay  wilhoetorepadio  theifeafajgf»ef  tiie 


pMgaAite 


iestantism,  aMb  ioatead^f snbnnttiQf^ 
jiews,  were  bent  on  estahMahing  in^ tha-eoautiy  the  detest- 
able heresies  of  Luther. 

I  Henry,  whose  jealoosy  was  now  excited  rXecollected  that 

trhen  he  proposed  to  send  Anne  of  Gleves  back,  OromweU 

had  strongly  dissuaded  him^  and  as  Anne  had  now  changed 

her  insubordinate  behaviour  to  him,  he  immediately  sus- 

nected  that  it  was  by  the  suggestioai  of  OromweU.    No 

tooner  had  Ihis  idea  taken  f^  possession,  than  d6wn  came 

^he  thunderbolt  on  the  head  of  the  great  minister.    The 

^me  was  come,  aU  was  prepared,  and,  without  a  single  note 

•f  wamingy  without  the  change  of  l<tok  or  manner  in  the 

ing»  OromweM  was  arrested  at  the  council-board  on  a  charge 

f  high  treason.    lb  the  morning,  he  was  in  his  place  in 

ihe  house  of  lords-,  with  every,  evidence  of  power,  about 

iiim ;  in  the  evening  he  was  in  the  Tower. 

I   In  his  career,  from  the  shop  of  the  fuUer  to  the.  supreme 

>ower  in  the  state,  next  to  the  king,  .OromweU  had  totally 

brgotten  the  mae  counsel  of  Wolsey.    He  had  not  avoided, 

)ut  courted,  ambition.    He  had  leaned  to  thereformed  doo- 

trines  secretly,  but  he  had  taken  care  to  enrich  himself 

frith  the  q>oil8  of  the  suppressed  monasteries,  and  m|my 

inspected  that  these  spoils  were  the  true  incentives  to  his 

lystem  of  reformation.    The  wealth  he  had  accumulated 

iraa,  no  doubt,  a  strong  temptation  to  Henry,  as  it-  was  in 

Ul'  snob  cases,  and  thus  OrumweU's  avarice  brou|^t  its 

rwn.  punishment.      In  his  treatment  of  the  unfortunate 

wthoUcs  whom  he  had  to  eject  from  their  ancient  houses ' 
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and  lands,  his  condaot  bad  been  harsh  and  unsparing ; 
and  by  that  partj,  now  in  power,  he  was  consequently 
hated  with  intensest  hatred ,  and  this  was  a  second  means 
of  self-punishment.  But  above  all,  in  the  days  of  his 
power,  he  had  been  perfectly  reckless  of  the  liberties  and 


City  Watchmen  of  the  time  of  Henry  YIII. 

securities  of  the  subject.  He  had  broken  down  the  bul- 
warks of  the  constitution,  and  advised  the  king  to  make 
his  own  will  the  sole  law,  carrying  for  him  through  parlia- 
ment the  monstrous  doctrine  embodied  in  the  enactment 
that  the  royal  proclamation  superseded  parliamentary 
decrees,  and  that  the  crown  could  put  men  to  death  without 
any  form  of  trial.  Under  the  monstrous  despotism  which 
ho  had  thus  erected,  he  now  fell  himself,  and  had  no  right 
whatever  to  complain.  Yet  he  did  complain  most  lament- 
ably. The  men  who  never  feel  for  others  concentrate  all 
their  commiseration  on  themselves  ;  and  Cromwell,  so  ruth- 
less and  immovable  to  the  pleadings  of  his  own  victims, 
now  sent  the  most  abject  and  imploring  letters  to  Henry, 
crying  •*  Mercy,  mercy  I  " 

His  experience  might  have  assured  him  that,  when  once 
Henry  seized  his  victim,  he  never  relented  ;  and  there  was 
no  one,  except  Cranmer,  who  dared  to  raise  a  voice  in  his 
favour,  and  Cranmer*s  interference  was  so  much  in  his  own 
timid  style,  that  it  avuled  nothing.  His  papers  were 
seized,  his  servants  interrogated,  and  out  of  their  state- 
ments, whatever  they  were,  for  they  were  never  produced 
in  any  court,  the  aoousaiionB  were  framed  ftgainst  him. 


These  consist  in  the  charges  of  his  having,  as  minister,  re« 
ceived  bribes,  encroached  on  the  royal  authority  by  issuing 
commissions,  discharging  prisoners,  pardoning  conviets, 
and  granting  licences  for  the  exportation  of  prohibited 
merchandise.  As  vicar- general,  he  was  charged  with 
having  not  only  held  heretical  opinions  himself,  but  also 
with  protecting  heretical  preachers,. and  promoting  the  ctr« 
culation  of  heretical  books.  Lastly,  there  was  added  one  of 
those  absurd,  gratuitous  assertions,  which  Henry  always 
threw  in  to  niake  the  charge  amount  to  high  treason, 
namely,  that  Cromwell  had  expressed  his  resolve  to  fight 
against  the  king  himself,  if  necessary,  in  support  of  hie 
religious  opinions ;  and  Mount  was  instructed  to  inform 
the  German  princes  that  Cromwell  liad  threatened  to  strike 
a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  the  man  who  should  oppose  the 
reformation,  which,  he  said,  meant  the  king.  He  demanded 
a  public  trial,  but  was  refused,  being  only  allowed  to  face 
his  accusers  before  the  commissioners.  GoTemment  then 
proceeded  against  hini  by  bill  of  attainder,  and  thus,  on  the 
principle  that  he  had  himself  established,  he  was  condemned 
without  trial,  even  Cranmer  voting  in  favour  of  the 
attainder.  His  fate  was  delayed  for  more  than  a  monUi, 
during  which  time  he  continued  to  protest  his  inno- 
cence, with  a  violence  which  stood  in  strange  contrast  to 
his  callousness  to  the  protestations  of  others,  wishing  that 
God  might  confound  him,  that  the  vengeance  of  God  might 
light  upon  him,  that  all  the  devils  in  hell  might  confront 
him,  if  he  were  guilty.  He  drew  the  most  lamentable 
picture  of  his  forlorn  and  miserable  condition,  and  offeredio 
moke  any  disclosures  demanded  of  him ;  but  thou^  nothing 
would  have  saved  him,  unluckily  for  him,  Henry  discovered 
amongst  his  papers  his  secret  correspondence  with  the 
princes  of  Germany.  He  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  of 
attainder,  and  in  fiv6  days,  being  the  28th  of  July,  he  was 
led  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  in 
error,  but  had  now  returned  to  the  truth,  and  died  a  good 


The  Block  and  Axe  hi  the  Tower  of  London. 

catholic.  He  fell  detested  by  every  man  of  his  own  party. 
exulted  over  by  the  catholic  section  of  the  communitj,  and 
unregretted  by  the  people,  who  were  just  then  soiarthig 
under  the  enormous  subsidy  he  had  imposed.  As  if  to 
render  his  execution  the  more  degrading,  lord  HunserFord. 
a  nobleman  charged  with  revolting  orimef ,  was  behe^dtod 
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Two  days  after  Oromwell's  execution,  a  most  singular 
proof  was  giren  of  the  waj  in  which  Henry  exercised  his 
•dearly  beloTed  prerogative  of  the  supremaoj  of  the  church, 
in  the  execution  of  six  indiriduals,  three  catholics  and 
three  reformers.  The  catholics  were  hanged  as  traitors, 
because,  though  they  held  all  the  catholic  doctrines  like 
Henry  himself,  they  denied  that  he  was  head  of  the  church ; 
and  the  protestants,  because  they  denied  his  six  articles. 
With  him,  to  admit  the  papal  supremacy  was  treason; 
to  deny  the  papal  creed  was  heresy.  Henry  was  as 
bigoted  a  catholic  as  any  that  ever  existed,  except  in  one 
litUe  particular — ^he  thought  himself  the  only  man  who 
ought  to  possess  power.  The  six  victims  of  his  arbitrary 
will  were  drawn  to  the  scaffold  on  the  same  hurdles,  a 
catholic  and  a  protestant  bound  together.  Barnes  and  his 
.companions,  Gftrret  and  Jerome,  were  the  three  sent  to  the 


chancellor,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  dukes  of 
Norfolk,  and  others  of  the  king's  ministers,  procured  a 
petition  to  be  got  "up  and  presented  to  his  Majesty,  stating 
that  the  house  had  doubts  of  the  validity  of  the  king's 
marriage,  and  consequently  were  uneasy  as  to  the  sncoes- 
sion,  and  prayed  the  king  to  submit  the  question  to  convo- 
cation. Of  course,  Henry  could  refuse  nothing  to  his 
foithfd  peers,  and  convocation,  accordingly,  took  the 
matter  into  consideration. 

^here  the  old  stock  arguments  were  again  introduced, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  question  was  referred  by  con- 
vocation to  a  committee  of  the  two  archbishops,  four 
bishopii,  and  eight  divines.  It  is  clear  that  all  the  topicM 
were  prepared  for  them  ;  for  in  the  short  space  of  two  days 
they  had  decided  the  whole  question  on  these  grounds  :— 
that  there  was  no  proof  that  the  pre-contract  between  Anne 
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£sm^B  I  Powell,  Abel,  and  Featherstone,  were  the  deniers 
of  the  supremacy,  and  were  hanged  and  quartered.  A 
f*renchman  witnessing  this  monstrous^ sight,  exclaimed, 
"Good  Gk>dt  how  do  people  manage  to  live  herel  where 
papists  are  hanged,  and  anti-papbts  are  burnt !  *' 

The  death  of  Cromwell  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
divorce  of  Anne  of'Oieves.  .^The  queen  was  ordered  to 
retire  to  Bichmond,  on  pretence  that  the  plague  was  in 
liOndon.  Marillac,  the  French  ambassador,  writing  to 
Francis  L,  said  that  the  reason  assigned  was  not  the  true 
one,  for  if  there  had  been  the  slightest  rumour  of  the 
plague,  nothing  would  have  induced  Henry  to  remain; 
**  for  the  king  b  the  most  timid  person  in  the  w(»ld  in  such 
cases."  It  was  the  preliminary  step  to  the  divorce,  and  as 
soon  as  she  was  gone,  Henry  put  in  motion  all  hb  esta- 
Ubhed  machinery  for  getting  rid  of  wives.      The  lord 


and  the  duke  of  Lorraine  had  been  legally  revoked  :  con- 
sequently, the  marriage  with  Henry  was  null ;  that  Henry, 
before  marriage,  had  demanded  the  removal  of  this  difficulty 
— not  being  removed,  that  was  another  evidence  that  the 
subsequent  marriage  was  void;  that  the  lung  had  been 
deceived  by  exaggerated  representations  of  Aune*s  beauty, 
and,  consequently,  bad  only  consented  to  the  marriage  from 
reasons  of  state ;  therefore,  as  hb  inward  mind  did  not  go 
with  it,  it  was  no  legal  marriage. 

These  were  reasons  which  would  not  be  listened  to  for  a 
moment  in  any  court  of  sane  men, — except  a  court  of  the 
slaves  of  a  despot.  As  to  all  the  arguments  about  the 
pre-contract,  the  ambassadors  of  Cloves  had  oflTered  to 
remain  as  hostages  till  the  proofs  of  the  abrogation  of  that 
contract  were  brought ;  but  Henry  did  not  avail  himself  of 
the  offer,  and,  therefore,  had  no  right  to  plead  the  non- 
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produoiioD  of  0««1l  pioofii  now  Aane  had  soltnmly  svom, 
.«  wdl  a0  th»  amlMfliadon^  that  the  ooatraot  was  aimotted ; 
•ad  as  to  the  BOBsease  of  his  inward  mtnd  not  going  witii 
it,  aad,  tiierefore*  its  beiDg  no  macriage,  cmoe  adait  that 
preeioofl  logie,  and  it  would  aimiil  ninety-niao  hundredths 
•of  rojal  matriflgyM^  a  formtdablo  portion  of  aiistooratio 
ones*  and  im  teitial  amoont  of  manriages  in  generaL 
«« But  the  convocation^"  saya  Ltngard,  **  like  the  lovds  and 
eommons,  were  the  obsequious  Blares  of  their  master*" 
Tkb  marriage  was  doolared— liko  his  two  former  ones  with 
Oatherine  and  Anne  Boleja^to  be  utterly  null  and  void ; 
and  the  samo  judgment  of  high  treason  was  pronoonoed 
on  any  ono  who  should  s«^  or  write  to  the  oontrary.  The 
queen,  bein^^  a  stranger  to  the  En^h  laws  and  onstoms, 
^as  not  called  upon  to  appear  personally,  or  even  by  her 
advocates^  before  oonvoeation. 

All  this  being  settled,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  and  WrioUiesley  proceeded  to  Richmond,  to 
announce  the  decision  to  the  queen.  On  the  sight  of  these 
ministers,  and  on  hearing  their  communication,  that  the 
marriage  was  annulled  by  parliament,  the  poor  woman* 
supposing  that  she  was  going  to  be  treated  like  Anne  Boleyn, 
fainted,  and  fell  on  the  floor.  On  her  return  to  conscious- 
ness, the  messengers  hastened  to  assure  her  that  there  was 
no  cause  of  alarm ;  that  the  king  had  the  kindest  and  best 
intentions  towards  her,  that,  if  she  would  consent  to  resign 
the  title  of  queen,  he  proposed  to  give  her  the  title  of  his 
sister ;  to  give  her  precedence  of  every  lady,  except  the  future 
queen  and  his  daughters,  and  to  endow  her  with  estates  to 
the  value  of  £3,000  per  annum. 

On  hearing  all  this,  Anne's  terrors  vanished,  and  she  con- 
sented with  the  utmost  alacrity  to  all  that  the  king  wished ; 
nay,  such  was  her  evident  pleasure  in  it,  that  the  vain  king 
was  astonished,  and  a  good  deal  piqued  at  it.  The  tenacity 
with  whidi  Oatherine  had  held  him  fast — the  only  woman 
who  had  ever  really  loved  him — had  impressed  his  egotistic 
mind  with  such  a  notion  of  the  siq>reme  preoiousness  ai  his 
person,  that  he  expected  a  great  struggle  now  with  Anne 
in  giving  him  up;  and  ytkea  he  found  that,  so  far  from  this, 
Anne  surrendered  him,  not  only  freely,  but  witii  unmistak- 
able  satisfactSm^baaoiifiiBfMBeaij  believe  his  own  ears. 

He  did  not,  howMFts;  negtot  tor  taift  some  jpwwg^upon 
her,  by  compelling  her  tot  s%ik  a  dmktmHtm  titofr  tki- 
marriage  had  never  been  consummated;  and  to  writii-%: 
letter  to  her  brother,  expressing  her  entire  consent  to,  and 
satisfaction  with  the  arrangement;  and  moreover,  in 
writing  to  the  members  of  his  privy  council,  who  managed 
these  matters  betwixt)  himself  and  Anne,  of  her  womanish- 
ness,  and  being  a  mere  woman,  and  tiie  like  language, 
which  he  was  very  fond  of  applying  to  ladies.  He  had 
talked  of  Anne  Boleyn  being  "  only  a  woman  ;  *'  and  he 
now  stated  to  these  commissioners  from  the  council  that 
Anne*s  letter  to  her  brother  must  be  made  stronger  than 
she  bad  first  written  it;  for,  unless  this  was  the  case,  **all 
shall  remain  uncertain  upon  a  womui's  promise ; "  and 
care  must  be  taken  *  that  she  will  be  no  woman,«-*-the 
accomplishment  whereof  on  her  behalf  is  as  diffiouh  in 
the  refraining  of  a  woman's  will,  upon  occasion,  as  in 
changing  her  womanish  nature,  which  is  impossible.** 

All  this  was  but  to  soothe  his  own  n^ortified  vanity,  for 
Anne  showed  them  that  she  was  only  too  glad  to  escape 
from  him  witho^'.t  uhe  loss  of  her  head.  On  a  present 
of  £500  being  scat  to  her,  she  not  only  signed  a  paper  pro- 


mising all  this,  bat  drew  off  her  weddiag-riDg,  and  teat 
it  back  to  him,  with  a  complaisant  letter  uk  Qsraaa,  the 
substance  of  whioh  the  commissioners-  espkuMd  to  hia. 
Oranmer  was  then  oiJled  upon  to  proaouaoe  the:  divoret, 
the  third  whioh  he  had  to  pronounoe  in  lesa  than  sofen 
years,  se  that  vreU  might  the  Freneh  ambassador  write  to 
Franois,  '*  the  king  is  a  marveilous  maa»  and  httbh  macvd- 
lous  peoj^  aboat  him."  All  this  being  done^  the  43omBiis- 
sioiitts  proeeedod  to  BiohmoMU  on  the  17th  of  July,  with 
the  kuig*s  warrant,  to  break  up  Anna's  JienaehoU  as  queen 
and  to  introdooe  the  ostabliahmenfe  pmpand  fiir  her  as  the 
Ja^f  Anne  of  Oleves,  and.  the  king's  adopted  sister. 

Anne  went  tbteogh  tho  whole  waih  the<  best  posuUs 
graoe.  She.  took. a.  kind  Idme  of  hoc  old. servants,  and 
pleasantly  weloomod  the  new  ones.  She  repeated  her 
g^eafeohligatioAS  to  the  king,  and  as  if  te^give  him  ba«k 
his  phrases  about  *'  womanishness,"  she  bade  the  commis- 
sioners assure  him  that  *'  she  would  be  found  no  woman  by 
inoonstancy  and  mutability,  though  all  the  worid  should 
move  her  to  the  contrary,  neither  her  mother,  brother,  nor 
any  other  person  living."  There  was,  in  fact,  no  fear  of 
Anne  changing,  for  she  must  have  despised  and  loathed 
Henry's  character  as  much  as  he  could  dislike  her  person, 
and  her  whole  life  after  showed  how  entirely  satisfied  she 
was  with  the  change. 

Anne's  brother,  however,  the  duke  of  Oleves,  was  exces- 
sively incensed  at  the  divorce,  and  seemed  resolved  to  create 
Henry  trouble  about  it,  but  Anne  wrote  to  induce  him  to 
take  the  matter  calmly,  saying  she  ''was  merr^,  and 
honourably  treated,  and  had  written  him  her  mind  in  all 
thmgs."  But  at  the  end  of  her  letter,  as  if  fearing  that  her 
brother  might  do  something  to  raise  the  terrible  ire  of  her 
amiable  adopted  brother,  she  added»  '*  Only  this  I  require 
of  you,  that  you  so  oondnct  yourself  as,  for  year  untoward- 
ness  in  this  matter,  I  fare  not  the  worse,  whereunto  I  ^rust 
you  will  have  regard."  That  care  was  neeessary,  she  had 
aliaMK  a  striking  example,  for,  within  a  fortiught  of  her 
divorce,  she  saw  both  Oromwell  and  Dr.  Barnes,  who  had 
been  the  prineipal  agents  in  her  marriage,  sent,  one  to  the 
blook,  and  the  otiier  to  the  flames*  Her  brother,  though  he 
kept  ^piiet,  never  woidd  admit  the  invalidity  of  the  marriage. 

Anne  received  some  of  the  spoils  of  the  fallen  Oromwell 
MMifttnent  estates  whioh  were  made  over  to  her  for  Ufie^ 
JiteHidfag  QNiham  Hall,  in  Essex.  She  resided  prinoipally 
at  her  palace  of  Richmond,  and  at  Ham  House,  but  we  find 
her  living  at  different  times  at  Bletchingley,  Hever  Castle^ 
Penshurst,  and  Dartford.  Though  she  was  queen  only 
about  six  months,  she  continued  to  live  in  England  for 
seventeen  years,  seeing  two  queens  after  her^  seeing  Edward 
VI.  and  queen  Mary  on  the  throne,  greatly  honoured  by 
all  who  knew  her,  and  muoh  bdiovod  by  both  the  prinoesses 
Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Not  in  seventeen  years,  but  in  mx-^ 
teen  months,  she  saw  the  fall  and  tragedy  of  the  qoeen  who 
supplanted  her,  so  that  one  of  hermmds  of  lionour,  SKia- 
beth  Bassett,  could  not  help  exclaiming  at  the  newt, 
*' What  a  man  the  king  is!  How  many  wives  ttrOf  he  have  ?*« 
For  whioh  very  natural  expression  the  poor  girl  wtm  very 
near  getting  inte  trouble.  As  for  Anne  herself,  alie  ap- 
peared quite  a  new  woman  whwi  she  had  got  <dear  <»f  her 
terrible  and  coaroe^^minded  tyrant,  so  that  the  Freaoh  am- 
bassador, l^brillao,  wrote  te  his  master  that  "Madame  of 
Oleves  has  a  more  joifous  conntenanee  than  ever.  Bfae 
wears  a  great  variety  of  dresses,  and  passes  all  her  time  in 
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sports  and  reoreatkmfl.*'  No  soonerwas  she  divorced  than 
Henry  paid  her  a  Tiait,  and  was  so  delighted  bj  her  pleasant 
and  respeotfttl  reception  of  him,  that  he  sopped  with  her 
merrily,  and  not  only  went  often  again  to  see  her,  but  in- 
Tited  her  to  Hampton,  whither  she  went,  not  at  all  troabling 
herself  that  another  was  acting  the  qneen. 

Anne's  marriage  was  annnlled  by  pariiament  on  the  9th 
of  July,  and  on  the  9th  of  August  Catherine  Howard  ap- 
peared at  court  as  the  acknowledged  queen*  For  twelve 
months  all  went  on  we)I,  and  the  king  repeatedly  declared 
that  he  had  never  been  happy  in  love  or  matrimony  till 
now ;  that  the  queen  vras  the  most  perfect  of  women,  and 
the  most  affectionate  of  wives.  To  gratify  his  new  queen, 
«iid  to  acoomplish  some  objects  of  importanoe,  Henry  this 
summer  made  a  progress  into  the  north,  and  took  Catherine 
with  him.  One  olject  was  to  judge  for  himself  of  the 
state  of  the  northern  countries,  where  the  late  insurrections 
in  behalf  of  thet>ld  religion  had  bn^en  out.  He  promised  him- 
self that  his  presence  would  intimidate  the  disaffected ;  that 
be  should  be  able  to  punish  those  who  remained  troublesome, 
and  make  all  quiet ;  but  still  more  was  he  anxious  for  an 
interview  with  his  nephew,  James  V.  of  Scotland.  The 
principles  of  the  reformation  had  been  making  rapid  pro- 
gress in  that  country,  and  the  fires  of  persecution  had 
been  lit  up  by  the  clergy.  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  young  man 
t>f  noble  family,  who  had  imbibed  the  new  doctrines  abroad, 
and  Friar  Porrest,  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  same,  had 
suffered  at  the  stake.  But  far  more  dangerous  to  the 
stability  of  the  catholic  church  there  was  the  fact  that  the 
Soottbh  nobility,  poor  and  ambitious,  had  learned  a  signifi- 
-cant  lesson  from  what  had  been  going  on  in  England. 
The  seizure  of  the  monastic  estates  there  by  the  king,  and 
their  liberal  distribution  amongst  the  nobility,  excited  their 
cupidity,  and  they  strongly  urged  James  to  follow  the 
exampto  of  his  royal  uncle.  In  this  counsel  they  found  a 
stanch  coadjutor  in  Henry,  who  never  ceased  exciting 
James  to  follow  his  example,  and,  to  make  sure  of  his  doing 
so,  invited  him  to  an  interview  at  Yoric,to  which  he  consented. 
Henry  set  forward,  with  a  splendid  retinue,  in  July,  and 
ttccompanied  by  the  queen.  They  passed  a  short  time  at 
Orafton,  and  so  travelled  through  Northampton  and 
Lincolnshire  to  York.  The  approach  of  the  ferocious 
lung  was  beheld  vrith  terror  by  the  people.  They 
considered  tiiat  money  was  the  likeliest  thing  to  appease 
his  wrath,  and  at  every  town  in  Lincolnshire  they 
tyfflered  him  a  heavy  sum  of  money.  On  entering  York- 
shire they  were  met  by  two  hundred  gentlemen  in  coats 
of  velvet,  with  four  thousand  tall  yeomen  and  serving-men, 
irho  on  their  knees  offered  their  humble  submission,  Sir 
Bobert  Bowes  being  tiieir  speaker,  iHio  also  presented  a 
•  peace-offering  of  nine  hundred  pounds.  At  Bamesdale,  the 
Stfchbishop  of  York  appeared  also  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
dred of  the  clergy,  with  their  attendants,  who  made  a  like 
«nbmissioa— for  the  arohbisfaop  himself  had  been  one  af  the 
«hief  leaders  of  the  hisurrectiott,  and  he  offsred  six  hundred 
pounds.  At  York,  Newcastle,  and  Hull,  the  mayors  and 
corporations  made  similar  snbmissioDS,  and  presented  each 
one  hundred  pounds.  The  young  queea  eigoyed  during  this 
progress  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  royalty.  At  her 
dower-manor  of  Shire  she  held  a  oourt ,  and  everywhere 
Henry,  vrho  was  in  the  heyday  of  his  intoxication  with  his 
young  qneen,  to^  caie  to  display  her  to  the  people^  and 
•hawed  hiflMMlf  a  nosi  doting  luwbaiMU 


Their  pleasure  received  a  considerable  check  at  York,  for,'  *" 
notwithstanding  great  preparations  had  been  made,  the 
king  of  Scots  excused  his  coming.  The  very  first  announce- 
ment of  such  a  project  had  struck  the  clergy  of  ScoUand 
with  consternation.  They  hastened  to  point  out  to  James 
the  dangers  of  innovation — the  certain  mischief  of  aggran- 
dising the  nobility,  already  too  powerful,  by  the  spoils  of 
the  church^the  jeopardy  of  putting  himself  into  the  hands 
of  Henry  and  the  English,  and  the  loss  of  the  friendship  of 
all  foreign  powers,  if  he  was  induced  by  Henry  to  attack 
the  church,  which  would  render  him  almost  wholly  depend- 
ent on  England.  They  added  force  to  these  arguments 
by  presenting  him  with  a  gratuity  of  flfly  thousand  pounds; 
promised  him  a  continuance  of  their  liberality,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  a  certain  source  of  income  of  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  in  the  confiscations  of  hereticfi. 
These  representations  and  ^fts  had  the  desired  effeoc. 
James  sent  an  excuse  to  Henry  for  not  being  able  to  meet 
him  at  York ;  and  the  cUsappointed  king  turned  homeward 
in  great  disgust.  The  fascinations  of  the  young  queen, 
however,  soon  restored  his  good  humour,  and  they  arrived 
at  Windsor,  on  the  26th  of  October,  in  high  spirits.  So 
complete  was  the  satisfaction  of  Henry,  that  at  Hampton 
Court,  on  the  30th,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  letter  of 
council,  still  preserved,  at  the  feast  of  All  Saints  there, 
"the  king  received  his  Maker,"  that  is,  the  sacrament, 
'*and  gave  Him  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  good  life  he  led, 
and  trusted  to  lead,  with  his  wife."  The  pious  Henry, 
kneeling  at  the  altar,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  ex- 
claimed aloud,  *'  I  render  thanks  to  thee,  O  Lord  I  that, 
after  so  many  strange  accidents  that  have  befallen  my 
marriages,  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  give  me  a  wife  so 
entirely  conformed  to  my  inclinations  as  her  I  now  have.** 
He  then  requested  Longland,  the  bislu^  of  Lincoln,  to  jm* 
pare  a  public  form  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  Qod  for 
having  blessed  him  with  so  dutiful  and  virtuous  a  queen. 

Littie  did  the  uxorious  monarch  dream  that  he  was, 
at  this  moment,  standing  on  a  mine,  that  would  blow 
all  his  imagined  happiness  into  the  air,  and  send  his  idolised 
wife  to  the  block.  But  at  the  very  time  that  he  and 
Catherine  had  been  showing  tfaemsdves  as  so  beautifblly 
conjugal  a  couple  to  the  good  people  of  the  north,  the  mine 
had  been  preparing.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  all  the 
queens  of  Henry  VIU.,  that  they  had  not  only  to  deal  with 
one  of  the  most  vindictive  and  capricious  tyrants  that  ever 
existed,  but  that  they  were  invariably,  and  necessarily,  the 
objects  of  the  hatred  of  a  powerful  and  merciless  party, 
which  was  ready  to  destroy  its  antagonist,  and,  uH  the  fisst 
and  telling  stroke  in  that  progress,  to  pull  down  the  queen* 
'Bad  oathoUc  and  the  protestant  parties  were  now  nearij 
bahwced  in  England,  and  though  the  heads  of  ea^ 
trembled  before  the  sanguinary  dictator  on  the  throne,  and 
temporised  and  concealed  their  true  views  and  sentiments,  . 
they  not  the  less  watched  every  opportunity  to  damage  each 
other,  and  to  turn,  by  art  or  flattery,  the  thunderbolts  of 
Henry's  easily  excited  wrath  against  their  opponents.  / 

From  the  moment  that  Henry  endeavoured  to  renu>ve 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  to  substitute  Anne  Boleyn, 
tiie  contest  became  not  merely  a  contest  betwixt  two 
women  for  the  crown,  but  betwixt  the  catholic  church  and 
the  reformers ;  and  every  queen  was  regarded  as  the  head 
of  one  party,  and  became  the  deadly  oljeot  of  the  anta* 
goniam,  the  strata^gene,  and  the  murderous  intentions  of 
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the  other.  The  lefwmsEi  had  enjoyed  a  eerlee  of  lem- 
porazj  fcriumphs,  i&  the  elevatien  of  Aaiie  Boleyn*  Jane 
Seymour,  and  e^  more  of  Aime  of  Qlefoa,  and  the 
eathoUo  par^  had  moTed  heaTea  and  earth,  and  with  iafcal 
effdct,  for  the  deatraotioa  of  the  firat  AaBe>  and  the  divteroe 
of  the  seecmd.    Oatherine  Howard  was  now  the  hope  of  tiie 


eatb<dio&    Shewaatlienieee  of  the  dake  of  Norfolk^  the  ^esofher 


neet  reeolote  lay  oatholio  in  tihe  kuigdom,  and  the  pelitioal 
head  of  thai  party.  The  pubho  evidenoeB  of  the  growiag 
iniQeBoe  of  Oathmne  with  the  king  on  the  northedrn 
progreea,  had  been  atteDiiTdy  marked  by  the  oatholiee 
with  exultatioB,  uid  by  the  preteetants  with  proportionate 
alarm.  Both  Bapin  and  Bonet  assert,  that  Qranmer  felt 
eoByinoed»  from  what  he  saw  passing,  that  unless  some 
means  wore  found  to  lessen  the  infiuenoe  of  the  qaeen,  and 
thas  dash  the  hopes  of  the  catholios,  he  mast  soon  follow 
Oromw^  to  the  bkofc.  A  most  ominous  dreomstanoe 
which  reached  him  was,  that  tha  royal  parfy  took  up  their 
quarters  for  a  mf^  at  the  konsa  ef  Sir  John  Gtorstwiok, 
.  who,  bat  in  the  preeeding  spciag^  had  denounced  Oranmer 
in  op«i  parltament,  as  '^ihe  root  of  aU  heresies,*'  and  that 
at  Gbwstwick'stheffehadbeenheldasdactmeetiQgofthepriTy 
council,  al  which  CfaardinQr,  the  wnhssJiating  leader  of  the 
catholios,  presided.  Itwas  the  signal  for  the  protestants  to 
bring  means  of  ceonberaotiea  into  play,  and  such  means, 
nnfoitunatdy  for  the  queen*  weie  already  stored  op  and  at 


had  spent  a.  good  deal  of  her  girlhood,  was-alraady  a  geatie- 
man  of  the  privy-chamber  of  Heary  VIU. 

Surroonded  by  these  aequalmtanoes  of  a  tioia  whiokske 
wodld  now  fain  forget,  the  qaeen  mast  have  soffered  imbj 
foarf  and  anxieties^  even  in  her  most  pieod  days  of  eleva- 
tion and  of  her  husband's  favour*    Any  moment  the  loea 


or  tha  indiseretion  of  these  eoofiidanto. 


The  eariy  life  of  OiUiNnne  Howard  had  been  eqMsed  to 
the  worsi  and  mee^  malevdent  mflaenees^  She  was  the 
daughter  ef  lord  Bdmtmd  Howard,  the  brother  of  the 
present  dake  of  Norfolk,  and  son  of  the  conqueror  of 
Flodden.  At  that  battle,  though  bat  a  young  man,  lord 
Edmund  won  great  distinatien,  bat  afterwards  foil  into 
^Mcuniary  d^kiultiesaBdn^eei  till  Anne  B4^eyn,  his  nieee, 
became  queen,  when  he  was  appointed  comptroller  of 
Calais  and  the  susreanding  marehes.  Meaatime,  his  wifo, 
the  mother  of  Oatherine,  was  dead,  and  he  had  married 
again.  Oatheriae,  at  a  very  early  age,  therefore,  was 
received  into  the  house  of  tiie  grandmother  of  Agnes, 
dowager  dudiess  of  Norfolk,  widow  of  the  hero  ef  Flodden. 

In  the  house  ef  this  old  hidy  she  was  not  only  compalled 
to  associate  with  the  waitmg^ women,  but  to  ooeiqix  the 
same  common  rieepiag  apaziment.  In  this 
paay  she  was  sul^eoted  to  the  amst  corrupting 
and  had  been  led,  when  dM  had  soareely  entered  her  teens, 
intodegnkting  engagements  with  a  musician  banging  to 
the  honsehold^  of  the  name  ef  Henry  Manx;  and  a£ler^ 
wards  mth  a  relative^  of  the  name  of  Francis  Derham*  Of 
tiiese  amours  there  were  fdenty  of  witnesses  among  the 
woman  of  the  hensehold,  eepeeiaUy  Mary  LasseUs,  and 
three  woBMn  of  the-  nanms  of  TVllks,  Baskerville,  and 
Buhner ;  and  aa  soon  as  Oatherine  was  raised  to  the  thmme, 
these  creahvesr  knowiag  tii»  power,  did  not  liul  to 
beset  her  with  apphoataena  fov  fo/vowa  and  appointments. 
Oatiietine  was  conqftdled  te  oenoede  thdr  demands*  and 
place  than  ahoot  her  own  peiaen.  Joan  Buhner  and 
Oathmne  l^ney,  who  were  familiar  with  these  secrets, 
were  receifv«daa  bed-chamber  women(  the  profligate  Manx 
was  awde  one  of  the  royal  musicians;  and  in  the  journey  to 
Tork,  Defham,  who  had  disappeared  some  time,  and  wae 
h^ieved  te  be  IsM&ig  the  hfo  of  a  pirate*  presented  hua- 
eeir,  and  was  adn^tted  to  the  dangerous  pest  of  her  private 
Her  eea^  ThomasOidpei^er)  with  whom,  sly 


might  preeipilata  her  to  destruction*  She  had  not  the 
eoiarage  to  ire^nse  to  admit  them  to  her  preseaoOfc  er  drire 
them  to  a  dietanae  from  the  court ;  and  her  grandawtber, 
the  duchess-dowager,  seeias  to  h^ve  been  a  most  fooUeh  er 
malicious  old  woman^  and  waa  ooatinaally  arnlong  iodiaeieet 
allusions  to  the  past. 

Within  three  weeks  of  her  marriage  with  the  king, 
reports  were  abroad  to  her  diaeredik  A  priest  at  Windsor, 
with  some  of  his  associates,  was  arrested  for  speaking 
scandalously  oi  the  queen.  He  was  put  into  the  custody 
of  Wriothesley,  the  king's  secretary,  and  his  companioas 
confined  in  the  keep  of  Winds<nr  Oastla.  Henry  was  con- 
tented— being  then  in  the  honsiymoon  of  his  fifth  marriage 
— to  menace  the  priest,  and  let  hint  go ;  but  such  a  due 
could  not  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  rutUeis 
Wriothesley,  who  was  attached  to  the  pretestant  party, 
without  leaving  serious  results^  From  that  nuiment,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  that  party  worked  un- 
ceasingly, till  they  had  sufteient  evidence  to  effect  their 
purpose. 

Aocordiagly,  an  the  day  following  the  king's  remarkable 
public  testimony  ef  his  joy  in  so  good  a  wifo,  and  before 
the  form  of  publk  thanksgiving  could  be  annoanced, 
Oranmsr  took  the  opportunity,  whilst  the  king  was  at 
nuuss,  and  the  queen  was  not  present,  of  putting  a 
paper  into  his  hand,  requesting  him  to  peruse  it  when 
in  entire  privaoy*  This  paper  contained  the  story 
of  Oatherine's  early  foilings  bf  one  John  LasseUs*  the 
brother  of  the  Mai^  TiasfleUs  aheady  mentioned,  from 
whom  he  had  reamed  it.  At  first  Heaiy  was  indined 
to  believe  it  a  oahimnyy  gpt  up  for  the.  riun  ef  tha  qoaea; 
but  on  Lasselk  and  his  sister  bei^gelosely  interrogated,  and 
standingfirm  to  their  story»  Hemy  af^^earedaompletalyoon- 
'feanded,  andbumt  mtoapasskmof  teara.  Hevraitedthe 
result  of  tim  fost  examination»  and  than  q^tted  Hamiitfln 
Oourt,  without  taldng  any  leave  of  Oatheriae,  retiring  to 
the  neighbouriag  palace  of  Oatlands,  whither  the  news  of 
furtiier  proceedings  coidd  so<tt  reach  him*  Darhnm,  kJs 
firiend  Baaqptork^  and  Thomae  Oalp^^per,  were  forthwith 
arrested. 

Berham  ctnfossed  to  the  foeedem  ^f  hia  intaMewne 
with  Oatherine  whan  they  Hv^  together  in  tha  hooaaaf 
the  dowager-duchess  of  Karfolk,  and  pleaded  timt  thsjj 
were  oigaged  to  be  married,  and  were  looked 
oalledeaoh  other  husband  aoadwifow  Heselenmly] 
that  no  familiarity  of  any  hind  had  ever  pnHsad 
them  suwe  Oathesine'e  maceiage  with  fte  km|^  T»  tiua 
evnfonoe  he  adhered,  in  spite  of  eoBorueittbg 
pbyed  to  wring  mere  &em  Inm.  But  this  waa  not 
for  the  khig,  or  hb  ministairsi;  they  were  now  rasaWad  to 
oonvist  the  queenof  adukeryt  sor  as  ta  brsi^  her-  to  tha 
block.  Had  she  {beaded  a  peefiicaateaot  with 
it  wetdd  auffiee  to  annul  tha  marriage,  bat  Henry  ^ 
to  let  his  h|t»  modalo€  pacfoaltea  < 
lightly.  Midiag  that  theyroould  net  fittthat  CBHoa  ^ 
her  with  Derham,  thegr  looked- ahont  for  aettie»atheg  ] 
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btt^«0'<:iican8peol  hftdthe  oofldttot  of  Otttberfne 
|M6D|  BOt  oiilj  fli&de  ber  mimiage,  bdt  I6r  «ome  ycnm 
hdfyr^t'i^  tlMTf  oodd  «yy  flad  oiie  person,  li^  oooBin* 
flibnad  (Mj^ptr,  to  wliom  flho  iMid  flh<nm  ike  umallest 

To  olMa  eHdenoo'Oii  iM  pefart,  Uie  Kfenrni^  fenle  Bttend- 
iM  tfsre  fitliMly' exMttised.  There  kr 'Strong  #»|)ioloiiiliiit 
ttMBOfwemen  "Were  bIso  sotjeeted  to  the  toirtare'to  extnet 
the  requisite  endettOe,  fnrWriolhcilejttiid  Bieh  irere  the 
eiifef  agents  in'tki»»ettiiiiiuifeioii,'SBd'tli«ry  were  notoriously 
men  without  feeling  and  without  principle.    We  shall  find 
tbem  afterwards  flinging  off  their  coats  and  working  the 
rack  themselves,  when  thej  oould  not  oompel  the  beautiful 
and  admirable  martyr,  Anne  Askew,  to  oriminate  herself  and 
friends.    Oatherine  Tylney  and  Margaret  Morton,  attend- 
ants of  the  queen,  were  olosely  examined,  but  related  only 
vague  and  gossiping  faots,  which  proved  nothing  «t  ^\l ; 
though  the  brutal  Wriothesley  exults  to  Sadler  on  the  pro-* 
speot  of  "  pyking  out  something  that  is  likely  to  secure  the 
purpose  of  our  business  " — ^that  is,  their  business  of  con- 
demning the  queen^  if  possible.    They  talked  of  the  qtie^n 
having  gone  twice  by  night  into  lady  Bochford's  chambtrr, 
and  of  her  sending  strange  messages  to  lady  Bochford^  and 
the  like ;  but  these  were  no  crimes. 

The  old  dowager-duchess  of  Norfolk  was  next  brought 

iL'to  trouble.    On   hearing   of  the  arrest  of  the  queen, 

Derham,  and  Culpepper,  the  old  lady  taking  alarm  lest 

Bomo  boxes  of  Derham's  remaining  in  her  house,  should 

contain  any  papers  which  might  implicate  herself  or  the 

queen,  instantly  broke  them  open,  carried  off  and  destroyed 

the  contents.    The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  despatched  by  the 

king  to  the  house  of  his  step-mother,  at  LanriMh,  to  search 

for  papers  and  effects  belonging  to  Derham;  «ad^n  arriving, 

and  finding  what  the  old  dndhess-dow^fv  -iMid  done,  he 

arrested  her  and  all  her  servants,  aaft:%foi[|glft4hMB  before 

the  cooncil.  The  evidence  thus  obtalHid,  ■■wiirteil  to<this :— 

That  tho  duchess  had  sent  her  confidential  sencmt,  f^ewBoni, 

to  Hampton  Court,  to  learn  what  had  taken  ptoe,    mho 

returned,  bringing  word  (3iat  the  queen  had  played  tUM 

king  false  with  Derham,  and  that  Oatherine  Tylney  was 

privy  to  her  guilt ;  that  on  hearing  this  Hw  old  lady  said 

she  ooald  not  believe  it,  but  if  it  were  true,  they  ^mght  all 

to  be  hanged.     She  had    also  questioned  Tlsmyogt,  the 

friend  of  Derham,  expressing  great  alarm  le#  Mue  mie- 

chief  should  befall  the  queen  in  consequence  of  evil  r^orts, 

and  gave  him  ten  pounds,  as  if  to  purchase  hig'discretie&.    ; 

The  old  lady  confessed  to  having  broken  open  the  coffers, 

and  taken  away  the  papers  in  the  presence  of  Ashby,  her 

comptroller,  and  Dunn,  the  yeoman  of  her  cellar;    and 

Asbby  said,  that  she  had  remarked  "  That  if  there  were 

no  ofiTence  since  the  marriage,  the  queen  ought  not  to  die 

for  what  was  done  before;**  and  had  asked  whether  the 

jHurd^m — i>ut  what  pardon  is  not  explained— would   not 

otlier  persons  who  knew  of  her  oondnot  btfoce  mar- 


Qa  the  3l0t  of  November,  Culpepper  and  Dwham  were 
arvaii^iied  for  high  treason  in  QuildhaU,  contrary  to  all 
pr^wionm  form  or  usage  of  law.  Probably  the  case  was 
taken  o«ftt  of  the  boundaries  of  the  court,  and  tried  before 
tin:  aity  magistrale,  to  give  it  an  air  of  impartiality ;  but 
with  tba  lord  mi^or  sate,  as  judges,  the  lord  chaacellar, 
tbe  doke  of  Suffolk,  the  lord  privy-seal,  the  earls  of  Sussex 
axui  aartford,  and  others  of  the  oounoil.    Some  of  these 


great  officers  of  stokte  had  already  exdmined  tbe  prisonem 
by  torture,  and  they  now  eettdemned  them,  as  goil^  of  high 
treason,  to  die  with  all  the  cruelty  attaohed  to  the  pimish* 
ment  of  that  crime.  Instead  of  inmediately  suffering 
however,  they  were  reserfed  for  fresh  examinatioBS  by 
tertore,  in  order.  If  possil:^,  to  .oriminate  the  queen.  But 
no  tortures,  however  diabolieal,>eould  draw  'from  these  men 
any  confession  criminating  the  qaeen- since  her  marriage. 
Damport,  the  fnend  of  Derham,  was  also  pot  to  the  tortufe, 
and  had  his  teeth  forced  out  by  thebnJces,  an  inetrament 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  '*  the  duke  of  Exeter's  daughter.** 
All  that  they  could  force  from  him  was  that  a  lady  in  the 
qaeea^^Bhamber  once,  pointing  to  Derham,  had  said,  '*  That 
b  he  who  fled  away  to  Ireland  for  the  queen's  sake."  On 
euoh  pr stents  of  evidence  these  two  gentlemen  were  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn,  on  the  10th  of  December;  Oulpepper 
being  beheaded,  and  Derham  hanged  and  quartered.  Their 
heads  ware  placed  on  London  Bridge. 

But  Henry  and  his  ministers  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
daath  and  ocmiiflt^tion  of  the  property  of  the  principals  in 
this  affair  ;  they  carried  their  intentions  of  confiscation  and 
crimination  as  far  as  possible  amongst  the  queen's  relations. 
Not  only  the  a^ed  duchess  of  Norfolk,  but  her  son  the  lord 
William  Howard,  his  wife,  and  lady  firidgewater,  lord 
Wiiliam'a  sister,  wero  arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  aware 
of  the  amours  of  Derham  and  the  queen.  The  Howard 
family  had  cause,  indeed,  to  rue  their  too  near  proximity 
to  this  modem  Nero  of  a  king ;  for,  besides  all  these  arrested 
and  in^isoned  members<of  it,  whose  property  was  seized 
upon  with  infamoQS  avidity,  lord  Thomas  Howard,  another 
brother  of  lard  William,  and  uncle  of  the  queen,  was 
thrown  into  tbe  Tower,  aud  ^punished  for  the  grieyous 
ofPence  of  ha^g  dared  to  make  loye  to  Margaret  Douglas, 
the  king's  ateee,  dui^ter  of  Margaret  of  Scotland  ;  and 
before  the  kJ^iLr  h  death,  he  completed  the  tragedy  by  dip- 
ping his  hands  in  1^  bAeod  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  the  eldest 
tosaiiw  of  ^s  iiflfeleaian,  «id  a  man  whose  poetic  talents 
tore  inade4iitt  «ne  of  iftie  |;reat  names  of  England. 

It  is  nHMtm^elliiig  to-eontemplate  the  eager  greed  with 
-^Mth  SsBRy^md  iuB  bloodhounds,  Wriothesley  and  Bich 
—whom  a  modem  historian  truly  describes  as  *'  the  two 
most  unprinc^led  and  aaa^asnary  of  the  whole  swarm  o£ 
jHtrvenus  of  whom  Heioys  cabinet  was  composed'* — fell 
<«a4hp  jm^MV^  of  these  noble  victims :  for  Henry  always 
haflpittn^etoinaking  his  butchery  profitable.  The  king's 
vnmeil  4Uf  mssed  their  fears,  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  that, 
^««s4be4udfa«iB4»f  Norfolk  is  old  and  testy,  she  may  die 
out  of  perversity,  to  defraud  the  king's  highness  of  the 
confiscation  of  her  goods ;  therefore,  it  will  be  most  ad- 
visable that  she,  and  all  the  other  parties  named  in  a 
former  letter,  may  be  indicted  forthwith  of  misprision  of 
treason,  whereby  the  parliament  should  have  better  grounds 
to  e^f^fitke  their  goods,  than  if  a^y  of  them  ctonced  to  die 
before  the  bill  of  attamder  past." 

Southampton,  Wriothesley,  and  Sadler  wwt  aent  to 
search  the  hooBC  of  the  old  duchess ;  and,  on  the  1 1th  of 
December,  they  wrote  triumphantly  to  say  that  they  had 
disoovered  two  thousand  marks  in  money,  and  plate  of  the 
value  of  six  or  seven  hundred  maika.  On  the  21st  th<^ 
wrote  again,  to  announce  that  the  old  duchesSy  who  was 
very  ill,  bad  voluntarily  confessed  where  she  had  hidden 
eight  hundred  marks  more.  Thinking  now  that  they  had 
disooyored  all  tMj  ceuld,  they  told  the  old  lady  that  the 
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kiog  had  gnoioiiflly  oootented  to  spare  her  life ;  for  all 
this  monej  these  inquisitors  had  squeezed  oat  of  her  under 
the  fear  of  death.  The  poor  tortured  invalid,  on  hearing 
that,  fell  on  her  knees  with  uplifted  hands,  and  fell  into  such 
a  paroxysm  of  hysterical  weeping,  that  these  tonder-hearted 
commissioners  were  '*  sorely  troubled  to  raise  her  up  again." 
Meantime,  Sir  John  Gorstwick  and  John  Sldnner  were 
sent  off  to  Byegato,  to  the  house  of  lord  William  Howard, 
to  make  an  inrentory  of  all  the  money,  jewels,  goods,  and 
chattelb  they  could  find  there,  and  bring  the  same  to  the 


her  eyes,  like  Anne,  endearoured  to  get  to  the  presence  of 
the  king  and  plead  her  own  cause,  but  care  was  taken  W 
prevent  this.  She  was  as  effectually  a  prisoner  in  her  own 
rooms  at  Hampton  Court,  as  if  she  were  already  in  the 
Tower.  8he  is  said  to  have  called  frantically  and  inces- 
santly on  Henry,  and  demanded  tobe  allowed  to  go  tohim; 
and  she  made  two  desperate  i^ttempts  to  break  away  and 
reach  him.  The  first  time  was  at  the  hour  yrhm  she 
knew  that  he  was  in  the  royal  closet  in  the  chapeL  She 
rushed  from  her  bed-room  into  the  queen's  entrance  to  the 


Queen  CatlMriiie  Howard.    Ftom  the  originAl  piotare  by  Holbein. 


council.  Wriothesley,  Mr.  Pollard,  and  Mr.  Attorney  were 
despatohed  to  the  duchess  of  Norfolk's  and  lord  William's 
house  in  Lambeth,  for  the  like  purpose ;  Sir  Richard  Long 
and  Sir  Thomas  Pope  to  the  lady  Bridgewater's  houses  in 
Kent  and  Southwark,  and  the  countess  of  Bochford's  hoaso 
at  Bliokling,  in  Norfolk :  the  duchess  of  Norfolk's  houBe 
at  Horsham  bad  been  already  ransaoked. 

But  how  had  it  fared  with  the  queen  herself,  whilst  so 
tnany  were  undergoing  imprisonment,  torture,  and  loss  of 
property  on  her  account?  When  first  informed  of  the 
change,  Catherine,  who  had  the  fato  of  Anne  Boleyn  before 


royal  closet  in  the  chapel,  and  was  but  just  seised  in  timer 
and  prevented  bursting  in  and  throwing  herself  at  h«r 
husband's  feet.  She  was  forced,  and  even  carried  back, 
struggling  violently,  and  screaming  so  wildly  that  her  cries 
were  heard  all  over  the  chapel.  Another  time  she  escaped 
through  a  low  door  in  an  alcove  at  the  bed's-head,  and 
reached  the  foot  of  the  private  stairs,  called  "  the  muid  of 
honour's  stoirs,"  before  she  was  overtaken  and  secured. 
Though  these  demonstrations  of  excitement  almost  to  mad- 
ness did  not  move  the  king  to  see  her,  they  probably 
sioned  him  to  make  his  precipitate  retreat  to  ^tlanda» 
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No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  the  coanoil  waited  upon  her 
iriabody,  and  laid  the  charge  against  her  specifically  before 
Imcr.  She  denied  the  truth  of  it  with  such  yehemence,  that  no 


sooner  were  they  gone  than  she  fell  into  fits  so  terrible, 
that  her  reason  and  her  life  were  deemed  to  be  in  jeopardy. 
On  hearing  this,  the  king  sent  Oranmer   to  her  in  the 
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morning,  promising  her  that  if  she  would  confess  her  guilt 
ho  would  spare  her  life»  though  it  was  forfeited  bj  law. 
This  was  a  fayourite  mode  of  proceeding  with  Henry — ^to 
promise  his  victims  pardon  if  they  would  criminate  them- 
selyes;  the  oertain  consequence  of  which,  the  unhappy 
parties  must  have  felt,  would,  on  the  contrary,  at  once  send 
them  to  death.  He  who  did  not  spare  the  innocent,  though 
they  protested  their  innocence,  was  not  likely  to  do  it  if 
they  admitted  that  they  were  guilty.  We  have  Oranmer's 
letter  to  the  king  in  the"  State  Papers,*'  detailing  the  mode 
which  he  pursued  with  the  wretched  queen  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  verily  his  management  was  that  of  a  wily  inqui- 
sitor. He  states  that  he  found  her  "  in  such  lamentation 
and  heaviness  that  he  never  saw  no  creature,  so  that  it 
would  have  pitied  any  man's  heart  in  the  world  to  have 
looked  upon  her  J'  On  his  second  visit,  the  rage  of  her 
grief  had  been  such,  that  he  found  her,  <'  as  he  supposed, 
far  entered  towards  a/ranzy,"  that  is,  she  was  on  the  verge 
of  madness';  and,  therefore,  before  attempting  to  draw  any 
confession  from  her,  he  was  obliged  first  to  give  her,  he  says, 
the  assurance  of  the  king's  mercy,  whereupon  she  held 
up  her  hands  and  gave  most  humble  thanks.  But  she  soon 
relapsed  into  what  Oranmer  calls  *'  a  new  rage  much  worse 
than  before;"  and  he  adds— *' Now  I  do  use  her  thus  : 
when  I  do  see  her  in  any  such  extreme  braids,  I  do  travel 
with  her  to  know  the  cause,  and  then,  as  much  as  I  can, 
I  do  labour  to  take  away,  or  at  least  to  mitigate  the  cause, 
and  so  I  did  at  that  time.  I  told  her  there  was  some  new 
fantasy  come  into  her  head,  which  I  desired  her  to  open 
unto  me ;  and  after  a  certain  time,  when  she  had  recovered 
herself  that  she  might  speak,  she  cried  and  said,  'Alas! 
my  lord,  that  I  am  alive  1  The  fear  of  death  did  not  grieve 
me  so  much  as  doth  now  the  remembrance  of  the  king's 
goodness,' "  Ac. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  this  same  Oranmer 
who  had  made  this  very  charge  against  her;  who  had 
brought  her,  to  save  himself  and  party,  into  this  awful 
predicament,  and  who  was  now  wilily  seeldng  to  draw  from 
her  what  should  condemn  her.  In  this  softened  state, 
therefore,  she  confessed  her  frailty  before  marriage— years 
before— with  Derham,  but  protested  her  entire  innocence 
since  the  marriage  It  was — and  that  Oranmer  fuU,  well 
knew — resolved  to  have  the  queen's  life.  The  report  of  the 
privy  council  is  express  on  that  head.  If  a  pre-contract 
of  marriage  betwixt  Oatharine  and  Derham  were  pleaded, 
then  there  could  be  no  adultery — no  high  treason,  the 
marriage  would  be  null,  and  the  queen  could  be  properly 
divorced ;  but  there  could  be  no  just  ground  to  take  her 
life.  To  avoid  this,  it  was  determined  to  steer  clear  of 
this  pre-contract,  though,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  such  contract,  though  a  verbal  one,  clearly  existed, 
and  was  provable  by  various  witnesses.  Knowing  this,  the 
privy  council  report  states :— ^ 

"  It  is  the  king's  resolution  to  lay  before  the  parliament 
and  judges  the  abominable  behaviour  of  the  queen,  bvi  wUh' 
out  any  mention  of  pre-contract  to  Derham  tMeh  might  serve 
for  her  dtfence,  but  only  to  open  and  make  manifest  the 
king's  highness's  just  cause  of  indignation  and  displeasure. 
Therefore  the  king's  majesty  willeth,  that  whosoever 
among  yon  know  not  only  the  whole  matter,  but  how  it 
was  first  detected,  by  whom,  and  by  what  means  it  came . 
to  the  king's  majesty's  knowledge,  with  the  whole  of  the 
k'mg'8  majesty's  sorrowful  behaviour  and  careful  proceeding 


in  it,  should  upon  the  Sunday  coming  assemble  all  the 
Ittdies  aad  gentlewomen  and  gentlemen  being  in  the  queen's 
household,  and  declare  unto  them  the  whole  process  of  the 
matter,  emcept  that  ye  make  no  mention  of  the  pre-contract, 
but  omitting  that,  set  forth  such  matter  as  might  con« 
found  their  misdemeanour."  This  was  the  system  now 
pursued;  there  was  to  be  obtfdned  every  point  to  prove 
adultery  with  Derham,  and  all  mention  of  a  pre-contract  - 
was  to  be  carefidly  suppressed.  It  was  alleged  as  a  crime, 
as  it  certainly  was  a  gross  imprudence,  that  Oatherine  had 
allowed  Derham  to  return  from  Ireland,  and  enter  the 
king's  household ;  but  as  notMng  could  be  brought  to  bear 
against  Derham,  the  charge  was  shifted  to  Thomas  Ool- 
pepper,  the  queen's  cousin. 

It  was  alleged  that  an  intrigue  was  going  on  betwixt  the 
queen  and  Oulpepper,  on  the  northern  progress,  at  Lincohi 
and  York,  and  that,  one  night,  Oulpepper  was  in  the  same 
room  with  the  queen  and  lady  Bochford  for  three  hours. 
But  when  it  was  attempted  to  establish  this  fact  on  the 
evidence  of  women  in  attendance,  Oatherine  Tylney  and 
Margaret  Morton,  this  evidence  dwindled  to  mere  surmise. 
Tylney  deposed  that  on  two  nights  at  Lincoln,  the  queen 
went  to  the  room  of  lady  Bochford,  and  stayed  late,  but 
affirmed  *'  on  her  peril  that  she  never  saw  who  came  unto 
the  queen  and  my  lady  Bochford,  nor  heard  what  was  said 
between  them."  Morton's  evidence  amounted  only  to  this, 
that,  at  Pontefiract,  lady  Bochford  conveyed  letters  betwixt 
the  queen  and  Oulpepper,  cu  was  supposed,  and  one  night 
when  the  king  went  to  the  queen's  chamber,  the  door  was 
bolted,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  admitted. 
This  circumstance  must  have  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  to  Henry  at  the  time,  jealous  person  as  he  was,  yet  on 
such  paltry  grounds  was  it  necessary  to  build  the  charge 
of  criminal  conduct  in  the  queen. 

In  the  midst  of  the  proceedings  against  the  queen,  an 
extraordinary  circumstance  took  place.  The  duke  of 
Oleves,  thinking  Oatherine  certain  to  be  executed,  made 
haste  to  propose  the  restoration  of  his  sister  Anne.  He 
sent  over  an  ambassador,  giving  him  letters  from  Oslynger, 
his  vice-chancellor,  to  Oranmer  and  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, entreating  them  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  king. 
But  this  was  a  hopeless  business ;  Henry  had  never  liked 
Anne  from  the  first,  and  would  never  consent  to  take  a 
woman  who  was  disagreeable  to  him  a  second  time. 
Oranmer,  with  his  timid  nature,  fought  shy  of  the  affiur, 
telling  the  ambassador  curtly,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  and  that  he  must  pardon  him,  but  he  would  have 
nothing  further  to  do  with  it  but  to  lay  it  before  the  king, 
and  give  him  his  answer.  Of  course,  the  attempt  came  to 
nothing. 

The  condemnation  of  Oatherine  now  made  rapid  pro- 
gress.   No  man  was  more  her  enemy  than  her  own  uncle, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk.    This  nobleman  displayed  an  espe- 
cially mean  and  dastardly  nature  on  this  as  on  other 
occasions.    Ho  had  assisted  in  dethroning  and  destrojinic 
his  otheriiuece,  .Ajme  Boleyn,  insulting  her  in  the  midst  of 
her  misery,  and  presiding  at  her  trial  inHk  a  ealloas  and 
revolting  azroganoe.     He  now  turned  with  the  same  vile 
readiness  against  the  whole  of  his  immediate  frunily  who  were 
involved  in  the  queen's  disgrace.    His  step-mother,  the  <M 
duchess,  his  brother,  lord  William,  his  sister,  the   huij 
Bridgewater,  and  the  queen,  his  niece,  were  all  given  up 
to  destruction  by  him  with  a  trembling  anxiq|y  to  flatter 
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Ibd  bloedj  and  rapttoioiM  king,  luid  safe  himself,  whieh  no 
kmest  mind  ofta  read  niUiovi  uidigiialion  and  (he  pro- 
fomdeBl  ootttempl. 

The  day  after  hit  immediate  bleod  rel^tiooe  were  oom« 
Biiled  to  the  Tower,  iie  wrote  to  the  lao^  teUing  him  that 
bo  had  ieanied  that  "  hia  imgracioiie  mother-in-law,  hia 
ODhappj  brother  and  wi£i,  and  his  Istacl  aioler  of  Bridge- 
water.'*  were  in  the  Tbwer ;  whioh.  he  said,  fipom  his  long 
OKperienoo  of  hie  majeitT'e  eqmty  and  joatioo,  made  him 
.  oartain  that  it  was  noi  done  hot  for  &lao  and  traitorous 
prooeodinga.    He  eaqpffoseee  hia  deep  grief  and  shame  at 
"tiie  most  abominahlo  deeds  done  bj  his  two  nieces  against 
hia  highness ;"  and  he  went  on  to  saj  thai  his  mi^estj, 
httving  so  odeot  and  b^y  so  many  of  hia  kin»  been  thna 
Halsel J  and  kaitorouoly  handled,  he  feared  that  his  heart 
would  be  tiiraod  against  the  whole  Howard  family,  so  that 
he  ehoold  abhor  to  hear  any  member  of  it  spoken  of;  and 
he  then  erawk  in  the  dost  before  the  despot  in  this  lan- 
gna^e,  demonstrating  thait  he  had  himself  been  the  very 
means  of  doing  much  of  the  mischief  against  the  queen : 
"  Wherefore,  my  most  gracious  soyereign  lord,  prostrate  at 
your  feet,  most  humbly  I  beseech  your  migesty  to  call  to 
your  remembrance  that  a  great  part  of  this  matter  is  come 
to  lififkt  by  my  deeiaration  to  your  mcQUty^  aocording  to  my 
boonden  duty,  of  the  words  spoken  to  me  by  my  mother- 
in-law,  when  your  higluMBS  sent  me  to  Lambeth  to  search 
Derham's  coffSors,  without  the  whiob*  I  think,  she  had  not 
been  further  examined,  nor  oenseqaently  her  ungraeioos 
ohildren.'    It  is  impossible  to  read  the  proceedings  of 
these   times  withoni  an  awful  sense  of  the  dhploiabhi 
d^radation  of  oharaater  which  the  monster's  tyram^  had 
prodooed  all  around  him.    And  still  the  eonnoils  went  on 
endeavouring  to  find  evidenee  against  the  queen  from  the 
prisoners  in  the  Towec.    It  mosibe  understood  that  there 
were  now  two  oonneils    one  tbflt  sat  in  London,  and  one 
that  went  with  the  Mag  wheremr  he  went*    We  have  seen 
how  they  wheedled  «mL  mmmuA  ttrn  siik  did  dneilii 
dowager  till  they  cBaoavezed  her  oaone^p,  and  brongb*  Iht  te 
say  Uiat  it  was  vef^  auifiil  of  bar  not  to  have  told  his 
majesty  before  his  manrllgaof  the  comieotion  of  Catherine 
with  Derham.     The  treatment  of  lord  William  Howard 
and  his  fellow-prisoners  was  equally  infamous.      They 
tried    him,   his  wife,  Malin   Tihiey,  Blisabeth    l^ey, 
and  three  other  women,  his  servants,  amongst  whom  was 
Margiret  Bomat,  a  hnttBt^woman^  separatdy,  as  they  did 
Btthnsr,  MMxjt  and  Dampert,  men-servnnts  ol  the  duchess, 
on  a  chargetif  miqpnsien  of  treae^n,  be&re  juries  submia- 
«Pf  out  of  tenark    Xok  these  triala  aU  leras  of  law  were  set 
at  diinaeet  omI  bstead  of  real  witnessosi  the  mastoe  of  the 
reBs,  the  atlonMj-generaU  and  solicitor-general,  with  three 
of  tke  Mug's  seansil,.  pMsented  against  them  the  foroed 
matter ibsgr  bad  obiained  in  tbe  enmunations*    The  result 
oCitwaa^tiM*  tbe  pnsenetawere  aU  condemned  to  per- 
patnal  imprianamient,  fMntmieef  thebr  geodB,  and  aeqaea 
tntien  of  their  estatea  deling  life*    All  that  wae  proved,  or 
pretaaded  to  be  proved  against  them  was,  that  they  had 
heaneogpiiaa»t  ef  the  leve  aftrne  of  Oatherine  Howard  and 
l)criian,  pnsfioisi.toharinattiage^    Of-oooose  lord  William 
•nd  ban  fiunily  were  qnite  overwhehned  by  thia  severe 
•entenae  foriw  real  crime  whatever»  so  that  the  council  re- 
ported to  the  king  their  opinien,  that  unless  they  were 
allowed  saaae  Idtiarty  within  the.  Tower,  ond  some  inter- 
CMtse  with  their  JUfiDd%  tbif  ceeid .  noi' live  iMigi  to 


which  **this  royal  savage,"  as  he  has  justly  been  styled,, 
replied  by  a  letter  under  the  hands  of  lord  John  Bossell 
and  fialph  Sadler,  that  '*he  thinketh  it  not  meet  that  they 
should  so  hastily  put  the  prisoners  to  any  such  comfort^  or 
so  soon  restore  them  to  any  liberty  within  the  Tower,  for 
.sundry  great  respects  and  considerations.'* 

On  the  2Ist  of  January,  1543,  a  bill  of  attainder  of  Oath- 
erine Howard,  late  queen  of  England,  and  of  Jane,  lady 
fioohfbrd,  for  high  treason ;  of  Agnes,  duchess  of  Norfolk, 
lord  William  Howard,  the  lady  Bridgewater,  and  four  men 
and  five  women,  including  Derham  and  Oulpepper,  already 
executed,  was  read  in  the  lords*  On  the  28tb,  the  lord 
chancellor,  impressed  with  a  laudable  sense  of  justice,  pro- 
posed that  a  deputation  of  lords  and  commons  should  be 
allowed  to  wait  on  the  queen  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say 
for  herself.  He  said  it  was  but  just  that  a  queen,  who 
was  no  mean  or  private  person,  but  a  public  and  illustrious 
one,  should  be  tried  by  equal  laws  like  themselves,  and 
thought  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  kmg  himself,  if  his 
consort  could  thus  clear  herself.  But  that  did  no^  suit 
Henry ;  he  was  resolved  to  be  rid  of  his  lately  beloved  model 
queen,  and  as  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  crime 
on  her  part  against  him,  he  did  not  mean  that  she  should 
have  any  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  her  defence.  Ihe 
biU  was,  therefore,  passed  through  parliament,  passing  tho 
lords  in  three,  and  the  commons  in  two  days.  On  the  10th 
of  Febmary  the  queen  was  conveyed  by  water  to  the  Tower, 
and  the  next  day  Henry  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill  of  at- 
tainder. The  persons  sent  to  receive  the  queen's  confession 
were  Ssft>lk,  Oranmer,  Sou^mmpton,  Audley,  andThirlby. 
*'  How  much  she  eenfessed  to  them,'*  Burnet  says,  *'  is  not 
very  elaar,  neither  bj  the  jonmal  nor  the  act  of  parliament, 
which  only  say  she  oanfessed.**  If  she  had  confessed  the 
crime  alleged  aftur  mtarriage,  that  would  have  been  made 
fidlf  and  officially  known.  In  two  days  afterwards,  Peb- 
raary  13th,  she  was  brought  to  the  block. 

Hkm  fbll  Oatherine  Howard  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth 
and  beamfy,  being  declared  by  an  eye-witness  to  be  the 
hancteomest  woman  of  her  tfaaa,  paying  for  youthful  indis- 
cretions the  forflB^  (^  her  life  to  tiie  king,  whom  she 
certainly  had  not  sinned  against.  So  conscious  was  Henry 
of  this,  that  he  made  it  high  treason,  in  the  act  of  attainder, 
lor  any  one  to  oonoeal  any  snob  pxevieua  peocadilloes  in  a 
woman  that  the  sovereign  was  about  to  marry. 

With  Oatherine  fell  the  odious  lady  Boohfbrd,  who  had 
long  deserved  her  fate,  for  her  false  and  mnrderous  evidence 
against  her  own  husband  and  Amw  Boleyn.  On  the 
seaffohl  conscience  forced  from  her  these  words :  "That 
she  supposed  GK>d  had  permitted  her  to  suffer  this  shameful 
doom,  as  a  punishment  for  having  contributed  to  her  hus- 
band's death  by  her  false  accnaatica  of  queen  Amie  Boleyn, 
but  tbatshe  was  guilty  of  no  other  crime.'' 

Oommenting  on  these  atrocities  of  Henry  YIII.,  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  says,  "  K  aU  the  patterns  of  a  merciless 
tyrant  had  been  lost  to  the  world,  they  might  have  been 
found  in  this  pnnoe;"  and  Miss  Striokland  adds,  that 
''HMory  YIII.  was  the  first  king  of  England  who  brought 
ladies  to  the  block,  and  whe  cansed  the  tender  female  form 
to  be  distorted  with  tortures^  and  committed,  a  living 
prey,  to  the  flames*  He  was  the  only  king  who  sought  con- 
solation for  the  imagined  oflfoaees  of  his  wives  against  hie 
honour,  by  plundering  their  relatives  of  their  plate  and 
mensy.    Shme, not  hdmaBily^ prevented hiinfrom stain! 
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ing  the  scaffold  with  the  blood  of  the  aged  duohess  of 
Norfolk ;  he  released  her  after  long  imprisonment." 

Having  thus  destroyed  hia  fifth  wife,  Henry  now  tamed 
his  attention  to  the  regolation  of  religious  affairs  and 
opinions*  We  have  seen  that  he  had  attempted  to  set  up  a 
standard  of  orthodoxy  by  the  poblication  of  "  the  Instita- 
tion  of  a  Christian  Man/'  or  "  the  Bishops*  Book/'  as  it 
was  called,  because  compiled  by  the  bishops  under  his 
direction.  After  that  he  published  his  ''  Necessary  Doc- 
trine and  Erudition  for  any  Ohristian  Man/'  which  was 
•called  **the  King's  Book."  In  this  it  was  obsenrable,  that 
Instead  of  approaching  nearer  to  the  protestant  creed,  he 
was  going  fast  back  into  the  strictest  principles  of  Catholi- 
cism. He  had  allowed  the  people  to  read  the  bible,  but  he 
now  declared  that  though  the  reading  of  it  was  necessary 
to  the  teachers  of  religion,  it  was  not  so  necessary  for  the 
Icoraers ;  and  he  decreed,  by  act  of  parliament,  that  the 
bible  should  not  bo  read  in  public,  or  seen  in  any  private 
families,  but  such  as  were  of  noble  or  gentle  burth.    It  was 


that,  consequently,  there  was  no  need  of  king,  judge, 
magistrate,  of  civil  law,  or  war,  or  capital  punishment; 
there  were  Antinomians  who  contended  that  all  things 
were  free  and  allowable  to  the  saints  without  sin ;  there 
were  Fifth-Monarchy  men ;  members  of  the  Family  of  Love, 
or  Davidians,  from  one  David  Qeorge,  their  leader;  Arians, 
Unitarians,  Predestinarians,  Libertines,  and  other  denomi- 
nations, whom  we  shall  find  abundant  in  the  time  of  the 
Oommonwealth.  What  was  strangest  of  all  was,  to  see 
king  Henry,  who  would  allow  no  man's  opinion  to  be  right 
but  hb  own,  and  who  burnt  men  for  daring  to  differ  from 
him,  lecturing  these  contending  sects  on  their  animosities 
in  his  speech  in  parliament,  and  bidding  them  **  behold 
what  love  and  charity  there  was  amongst  them,  when  one 
called  another  heretic  and  anabaptist,  and  he  called  htm 
again  pi^ist,  hypocrite,  and  pharisee ; "  and  the  royal  peace- 
maker threatened  to  put  an  end  to  their  quarrellings  by 
punishing  them  all.  During  the  four  remaining  years  of 
his  reign,  he  burnt  or  hanged  twenty-fonr  persoiiB  for 
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not  to  be  read  privately  by  any  but  householders,  or  by 
women  who  were  well-born.  If  any  woman  of  the  ordi- 
nary class,  any  artificer,  apprentice,  journeyman,  servant, 
or  labourer  dared  to  read  the  bible,  he  or  she  was  to  be 
imprisoned  for  one  month. 

Gardiner  and  the  cathoHo  party  were  more  and  more  in 
the  ascendant,  and  the  timid  Oranmer  and  the  more  liberal 
bishops  were  compelled  not  only  to  wink  at  these  bigoted 
rules,  but  to  order  the  "  King's  Book,"  containing  all  the 
dogmas  which  they  held  to  be  false  and  pernicious,  to  be 
published  in  every  diocese,  and  to  be  the  guide  of  every 
preacher.  By  this  means  it  was  hoped  to  quash  the 
numerous  new  sects  which  were  springing  from  the  reading 
of  the  bible,  and  the  earnest  discussions  consequent  upon 
it.  Such  a  flood  of  new  light  poured  suddenly  into  the  human 
mind,  that  it  was  daszled  and  intoxicated  by  it.  Opinion 
becoming  in  some  degree  free,  ran  into  strange  forms,  and 
there  were  Anabaptists  who  held  that  every  man  ought  to 
le  guided  by  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 


religion,  that  is  six  annnally,  fourteen  of  them  being  |iro* 
testants.  Daring  these  years,  the  *'  King's  Book  '*  was  the 
only  authorised  standard  of  English  orthodoxy. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  take  a  brief  glance  at  tiie  pro- 
ceedings of  Henry's  government  in  Ireland  and  Wales, 
and  towards  Sootkad.  In  the  principality  of  Wales 
the  measures  of  the  government  were  marked  by  a  fiv 
wiser  spirit  than  those  which  predominated  in  nMgum. 
Being  descended  from  the  natives  of  that  oonntry,  it  was 
natural  that  it  should  claim  his  particular  atteatioD,  Walos 
at  this  time  might  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  wiuoh 
had  been  subjected  by  the  English  monarohs,  and  divided 
into  shires,  the  other  which  had  been  conquered  by  diffsreni 
knights  and  barons,  tiieace  called  the  lords  marohers.  Tbe 
shires  were  under  the  royal  will,  but  the  hundred  and  ftity - 
one  small  districts  or  lordships  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  petty  conquerors,  exchided  the  officers  and  writs  of  the 
king  altogether.  IThe  lords,  like  so  many  oooats  palatjna, 
exercised  all  so? ereiga  rights  within  their  own  diBtrieta, 
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iuMl  thoic  own  oouctiv  appcnntod  tluir  own  jndees,  and 
puuhad  or  pardoned  offModen  at  pleaivew  This  opened 
up  a  Miiroe  of  the  gooMeafc  oonfoion  and  Smpankj^  from 
joatioe ;  for  enniaato  perpetraiiig  oUbnaes  iir  one  distriot, 
had  only  to  nunre  into  Another*  aad  set  iho'lawiai  defiance. 
Henry,  by  enadODg.  in  163ft,  tha*  the  wfakle  of  Wales  du>nkl 
theBoeforthbeineotpocatedwith  Btghuid,  dwdd  obey  the 
8anx«  Iaws  and  enjoy  the  bmbm  n|^ta  and  privilegeB,  did  a 
g^werlb  The  Weteh  shixesh  with  one  beroQ^  in  eaeh, 
mm  empowered  to  send  saeaabersrto  parliament,  the  jadges 
wareaf^oinked  sol^y  by  the/esown».and  no  lord  ms  any 
loDgv  allowed  to  pardon  any  treason,  moider,  <«f<rionyin 
hia  lordship,  or  to  protect  the  pe^ttaiors  of  sneh  cihnes. 
The  flsme  zegolatioos  wese  eziended  to:  the  ooonty  palatine 
of  Ohester. 

The  proceedings   of  Henry  in  Ireland  were   equally 
energetic,  if  they  were  not  always  as  jost;   and  in  the 
end  they  produced  an  equally  improved  condition  of  things 
there.    Quiet  and  law  came  to  prevail,  though  they  pre- 
vailed with  severity.    On  the  accession  of  Henry  to  the 
throne,  the  p<nrtion  of  the  island  over  which  the  English 
authority  really  extended  was  very  limited  indeed.    It 
included  merely  the  cluef  sea-ports,  with  the  five  counties 
of  Loutili,  Westmeath,   Dublin,    Kildare,    and  Wexford. 
The  rest  of  the  country  was  almost  independent  of  Eng- 
land, being  in  the  hands  of  no  less  than  ninety  chieftains — 
thirty  of  English  origin,  and  the  rest  native— who  exercised 
a  wild  and  lawless  Idnd  of  sway,  and  made  war  on  each 
other  at  will.    Wolsey,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  deter- 
mined to  reduce  this  Irish  chaos  to  order.    He  saw  that 
the  main  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  English  authority  lay 
in  the  perpetual  feuds  and  jealousies  of  the  families  of 
Rtsgernld  and  Butler,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  earls 
of  Kildare  and  of  Ormond,  or  Ossory.    The  young  earl  of 
Kildare,  the  chief  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  who  succeeded  his 
fhther  in  1920,  was  replaced  by  the  carl  of  Surrey,  after- 
wards the  duke  of  Norfolk  whom  we  have  seen  so  disgrace- 
fully figuring  in  the  afPiun  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Oatherine 
Howard,  his  nieces.    During  the  two  years  that  he  held 
the  Irish  government,  he  did  himself  great  credit  by  the 
vigour  of  his  administration,  repressing  the  turbulence  of 
the  chiefs,  and  winning  the  esteem  of  the  people  by  his 
boepttality  and  numificenco; 

Unfortunately  for  Ireland*  Surrey  had  acquired  great 
remomu  by  his  conduct  under  his  father  at  Flodden,  and 
wiien  Henry,  in  1522.  declared  war  against  France,  he  was 
deemed  the  only  man  fitted  to  take  the  command  of  the 
axtay.  The  government  of  Ireland,  on  his  dqaarture,  was 
placed  in  thehaads  of  Butler,  earl  of  Qsaory.  In  the  oonrse 
of  tan  years  it  passed  successively  from  Ossory  again  to 
Kildare,  from  Kildare  to  William  Skeffington,  and  back  for 
the  third  time  to  Kildare. 

Kildare,  reheved  from  the  fear  of  Wolsey*  who  had  now 
CaUen,  gave  way  to  the  exercise  of  such  acts  of  extra- 
vaganoe,  that  his  own  friends  attributed  them  to  insanity. 
AJk  the  earnest  recommendations,  therefore,  of  his  here- 
ditarj  rivals,  the  Butlers,  he  was  called  to  London  in  1534, 
and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Still,  he  had  left  his  Irish  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  his  son,  lord  Thomas  Fitsgerald — a 
youxig  man  of  only  one-and-twentyj  brave,  generous,  but 
"witii  aU  the  impetuosity  of  Irish  blood.  Hearing:  a  false 
rmport  that  hb  father  was  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  the 
youxftS  Sitigerald  flew  to  arms.    He  appeared  at  the  head 


of  a  hnndred  and  forty  followers  before  the  council,  resigned 
the.  swerd  of  state,  and  demanded  war  against  Henry  of 
fin^and. 

Oromer,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  earnestly  entreated 
him  not  to  plunge  himself  into  a  quarrel  so  hopeless  as  that 
with  Bn^Land;  but  in  vain.  The  straina  of  an  Irish 
minstrel,  uttered  in  his  native  tongoe,  had  more  influence 
with  him,  for  they  called  on  him  to  revenge  his  fitther,  to 
free  Ireland^  aod  the  incensed  youth  flew  to  arms.  For  a 
time  success  attended  him»  He  overran  the  rich  district  of 
Fingal;  the  natives  flocked  to  his  standard;  the  Irish 
minstrels,  in  wild  strains,  stirred  the  people  to  frensy ;  and 
surprising  Men,  the  ardibishop  of  Dublin,  on  the  very 
point  of  escaping  to  England,  and  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  accusers  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  they  murdered  him  in 
presence  of  the  young  chief  and  his  brothers.  He  then 
sent  a  deputation  to  Borne,  offering,  on  condition  that  the 
pope  should  give  him  the  support  of  his  sanction,  to  defend 
Ireland  agpunst  an  apostato  prince^  and  to  pay  a  hand- 
some annual  tribute  to  the  holy  see»  He  sent  ambassadors 
also. to  the  emperor,  demanding  assistance  against  the 
priiioe  who  had  so  grossly  insulted  him  by  divorcing  his 
aunty  queen  Oatittrine.  five  of  his  uncles  joined  him,  but 
he  was/repulsed  from  the  waUs  of  Dublin,  The  strong 
castle  of  Maynooth  was  carried  by  assault  by  the  new 
deputy.  Sir  William  Skeffington;  and  in  the  month  of 
October  lord  Leonard  Gray,,  the  son  of  the  marquis  of 
Dorset,  arriving  from  Ewtfandi  aLtho:  head  of  fresh  forces, 
chased  him  inftatiie  fostnesiOBef  BRmeler  and  Otenaught. 
On  hearing  of  this  ill^^adfised  rebellion^  the  poov  earl  of 
Kildare,  alssadf  striokaK  witk'  palsy,  sickened  and  died  in 
the  Tower. 

Lord  €hr»f  did  not  trust  simply  to  his  arms'in  thedfficult 
counti^  into  which  the  Fitageralds  haA  retired ;  he-  em- 
ployed money  fiteely  to  bribe  the  notbres;  w>faa  led  him 
through  the  deffies  of  the  mountams,  and  the  paasaUe 
tracks  of  the  morasses,  into  the  retreats  of  the  eneniy;^  He 
found  the  county  of  Eoldare  almost  entirely  desolated.  Six 
out  of  the  eight  baronies  were  burnt;  and  where  this' was 
not  the  case,  the  people  had  fled,  leaving  ibe  com  in  the 
flelds.  Meath  was  equally  ravsged ;  ond  the  towna  through- 
out the  south  of  Ir^londt  iidded  to  the  horrcrfs  of  civil  wtn, 
found  the  ravages  of  fevijr  and  pestilence  preT ailing^ 
Dublin  itself  being  more  frightfully  decimated  than  the 
provincial  cities.  The  Bogliah  goverDment  Bent  vtry  little 
money  to  the  troop.'^,  and  left  them  to  subsist  by  plunder; 
and  they  first  seized  all  the  cattle,  corn,  and  proviBians, 
and  then  laid  wasto  the  country  by  fir^.  Bj  March,  1 535, 
lord  Thomas  fitsgerald  was  reduced  to  such  extremity 
that  he  wrote  to  lord  Gray,  begging  him  to  beeonie  intor- 
oess<»  betwixt  the  king  and  himself.  Lord  Gray,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  promised  Fitsgerald  a  full  pardon,  on  which 
he  surrendered*  But  Skeffington  wroto  to  the  king  that 
Fitsgerald,  finding  that  O*0onnor,  his  principal  supporter, 
had  come  in  and  yielded,  ''the  young  traitor,  Thomas 
Fitsgerald,  had  done  the  same,  without  oondxtion  of  pardon 
oi  life,  lands,  and  goods. "      ^ 

But  this  assertion  is  clearly  contradictod  by  the  council 
in  Dublin,  who  wroto  entreating  the  king  to  be  merciful  to 
the  said  Thomas,  to  whom  they  had  given  comfortable 
promises.  O'Oonnor  had  been  too  wise  to  put  himself  into 
the  power  of  Henry  on  the  strength  of  any  promises ;  he 
delivered  only  certain  hostages  as  security  for  his  good 
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behaviour ;  bat  lord  Thomas  was  carried  orer  to  Bnglaod 
by  lord  G^y,  where  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Chray 
was  immediately  sent  back  to  Ireland,  with  the  ibll  com- 
mand of  the  army  there,  ahd  he  was  instraeted  above  all 
things  to  secure  the  persons  of  the  fire  uncles  of  lord 
Fitzgerald.  Aciordingly;  on.  the  14th  of  February,  1536, 
the  council  of  Ireland  sent  to  Cromwell,  then  minister,  an 
exulting  message,  that  lord  Gray,  the  chief  justice,  and 
others,  had  captured  the  .five  brethren,  which  they  pro- 
nounced to  be  *' the  first  deed  that  ever  was  done  for  the 
weal  of  the:king*s  poor  subjects  of  that  lahd.v  They  ieidded, 
'*  We  assure  your  mastership  that,  the  said  lord  justice,  the 
treasurer  of  the  ktn^*s  wars,  and  such  others  as  his  grace 
put  in  ti\i8t  in  this  behalf,  hav6  highly  deserved  his  most 


1541,  encKng  his  life,  according  to  Godwin,  very  quietly 
and  godlily.  Gray  certainly  deserved  better  treatment  of 
Henry ;  for,  tfaou^^  his  conduct  vras  infamous  to  the  Fifai* 
geralds,  it  was' most  useM  to  the  English  king.  The  rival 
factions  of  Fitigeralds  and  Butlers  continuing  to  resbt  the 
Eng^h  power.  Gray  oohtenided' against  them  till,- by  Ins 
brilliant  vielory  at  Bellahoe,  he  broke  the  power  of  0*NeiI, 
the  northern  chieftain,  and  oonfirmed  the  power  of  Bog- 
land.  \  Yet,  being  nnde^  by  his  'aister,  to  the  last  survivmg 
male  heir  of  the  Fitageiialds  '  Gerald,  the  youngest  brother 
of  the  unfortunate  lord  Thomas,  a  boy  of  only  twelve  years 
of  age^he  was'  accused  of  favouring  his  escape,  and  all  his 
services :  were'^ .  forgotten  by;  his  unjgMef ul  sover^iga.  The 
young  Gerald 'FUsgerald  escaped  to  the' oontiiient  by  the 
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gracious  thanks  fpi*  the  politic  and  secret  conveying  of  the 
matter."  But  the  truth  was,  that  this  politic  and  secret 
management  was  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  pieces  of 
treachery  which  ever  was  transacted— the  Fitsgeralds 
being  seized  at  a  banquet  to  which  both  parties  had  pro- 
ceeded under  the  most  solemn  pledges  of  mutual  faith. 
They  were  conveyed  at  once  to  London,  and,  in  February, 
1537,  the  young  earl  and  his  five  uncles  were  beheaded, 
after  a  long  and  ciuel  imprisonment  in  the  Tower.  Their 
unprincipled  betrayer,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  treachery.  He  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  as  a  reward  for  his  dishonourable  service,  but  was 
soon  removed  on  charges  of  misconduct,  committed  to  one 
of  the  very  cells  which  his  victims  had  occupied,  and  was 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill  as  a  traitor,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
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aid  of  a  sea-captain  of  St..  Malo,  and  ultimately  to  Italy. 
where  he  lived  under  the  patronage  and  protection  of  his 
kinninan,  cardinal  Pole,  till  he  eventually  recovered  the 
honours  and  estates  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Hnrj,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  cardinal. 

After    the    recall    of  lord    Gray,    O'Connor,    0*Kcil, 
M*Mordo,  and  the  O'Tholes  excited  fresh  iu*»urrecticns, 
but  they  were  speedily  put  down,  and  in  1541   Anthony 
St.  Leger  found  both  the  Irish  chiefs  and  the  lords  of  the 
pale  eagerly  outstripping  each  other  in  profesnona    of 
loyalty.    In  1541  Henry  raised  Ireland  from  the  rank  of 
a  lordship  to  that  of  a  kingdom,  and  granted  letters 
patent  to  the  Irish  chiefs,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Thomas 
Ousake,  though  unwillingly.    Thus,  by  securing  them  in 
possession  of  their  lands ,  and  raising  them  to  new  honoura,  be 
secured  their  devoted  attachment.  Henry  gave  them  houses 
in  Dublin,  which  they  were  to  inhabit  when  summoned  as 
peers  of  the  Irish  parliament.    Ulliac  de  Burg  was  made 
earl  of  Olanricarde    Murroch  O'Brien,  earl  of  Thomond, 
and  the  great  O'Neil  became  henceforth  known  by  his 
new  title  of  earl  Qf  Tyrone.      The  Irish  ooun^ 
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inetraoted  to  pmoeed  with  the  sappression  of  the 
monuteries,  though  oautiooslj,  not  urging  the  monks 
too  rigorooslj,  lest  thej  etiired  np  opposition,  bat  desir- 
ably persuading  them  that  "  the  lands  of  the  ohnrch  were 
his  proper  inheritance.**  These  matters  were  so  well  carried 
out,  that  the  ascendancy  of  England  had  ncTer  appeared  so 
firmly  established  since  the  first  inyasion  of  the  island  by 
Henry  H. 

Omr  last  glance  at  Scotland  was  when  Henry,  haying 
suddenly  lost  Jane  Seymour,  was  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade Francis  I.  to  prevail  upon  Mary  of  Guise,  the  widow 
of  the  duke  de  LongueviUe,  to  become  his  wife.  Both 
Francis  and  Mary  of  Guise  replied  that  the  thing  was 


to  France  in  1537,  when  he  traversed  the  country  from 
Dieppe  to  Provence,  everywhere  heard  the  bitter  terms 
of  execration  in  which  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  his  uncle, 
Henry  of  England,  were  spoken  of.  The  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,  which  had  just  preceded  his  journey,  had  given  him 
a  warning  of  what  he  might  expect  from  attacking  the 
property  of  the  church.  In  England,  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy  had  been  broken  down  before  Henry  VIII. 
came  to  the  throne,  and  there  was  little  to  be  feared  from 
some  increase  of  wealth  amongst  them ;  but  in  Scotland 
the  case  was  diiferent.  There  the  aristocracy  was  stiP 
intact  and  strong,  though  many  of  them  were  poor,  and 
still  more  would  have  gladly  laid  a  greedy  hand  on  the  ecclc  • 
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impossible,  the  lady  being  already  engaged  to  his  nephew, 
James  af  Scotland.  Henry  in  vain  endeavoured  to  pluck 
the  prise  fiPom  his  nephew.  Mary  of  Guise  proceeded  to 
Scotland,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Andrews,  in  1538.  This  marriage  was  undoubtedly 
intended  by  the  catholic  party  in  Scotland  to  strengthen 
the  attachment  of  the  government  in  Uiat  country  to  the 
old  foith.  The  negotiation  for  a  French  princess  had  been 
intruited  to  David  Beaton,  abbot  of  Arlm)ath,  afterwards 
hiehop  of  Mirepoiz,  and  next  cardinal  of  St.  Andrews, 
accompanied  by  lord  Maxwell  and  the  master  of  Glencaim. 
The  prinoess  was  of  a  house  stanchly  attached  to  the 
oatholie  religion,  and  other  circumstances  tended  to  throw 
the  weight  into  that  scale.    James  of  Scotland,  on  his  visit 
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siastical  property.  But  to  increase  the  power  of  the  nobles 
by  destroying  that  of  the  church,  the  only  counterbalanc- 
ing power,  would  have  been  an  impolitic  measure  in  James, 
and  these  reasons  kept  him  back  from  listening  to  the 
invitations  frotn  Henry  to  follow  his  example.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  emperor  and  Francis  I.  endeavoured  to 
maintain  his  friendship  as  a  check  *  upon  Henry,  and  the 
pope  naturally  united  with  the  clergy  in  giving  all  their 
influence  to  the  church  in  Scotland  which  was  possible.  / 
In  1539  David  Beaton  succeeded  his  uncle,  James 
Beaton,  in  the  primacy,  and  the  pope,  to  add  additional 
honours  to  so  devoted  a  servant,  presented  him  with  a 
oardidal*s  hat  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  pope,  acting 
in  concert  with  France  Bnd  Spain,  sent  cardinal  Pole  to 
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oo-q^enle  with^tiie  litoitfi  »  asnogring  fienry,  and  James 
baing;  applied  i*  ^  tbe  pontiff  Paal»  daolaied  hioMelf 
willing  to  onite^  vitli  FnuMia  L  aad  the  emperor  ia  the 
endeaYomr  to  eoanHrt  or  paniah  the  haietioal  Bngliah  king. 
Aa  if  to  ahow  Henry  thai  there  waa  no  proepeot  of  any  oo- 
operation  <tf  Jamea  with  him^  the  firea  of  peraeootion  were 
kindled  by  Beaten  and  hia  coa^ulora  ag^tinat  the 
proteetanta  in  thai  kingdom,  and  this  again  droTO  the 
refonnera  te  make  oommoo  oaaae  with  the  earl  of  Angus 
aiid  other  Soottishezilea  in  BogUnd.  Henry,  to  enooutage 
the  proteetanta,.  and  to  warn  James  if  posaiUe,  sent  to  him 
hia  riaing  ^plomatiat.  Sir  Balph  Sadlerr  who  repre- 
sented to  Jaaaea  that  Henry  wna  mudi  nearer  related 
to  him  than  any  of  the  oontiaental  sovereigns,  and  who 
endeayonred  to  prevent  there  the  publication  of  the  bill  of 
exoommnnication. 

But  it  became  necessarily  a  pitched  battle  betwixt  the 
oatholic  party  in  Scotland  and  Henry.  They  beheld  with 
natural  alarm  his  destruction  <^  tiie  papal  dmreh  in 
England,  an  example  of  the  most  terrible  kind  to  all 
other  national  churches  of  the  same  creed ;  and  Henry, 
on  the  other  hand,  knew  that  so  long  as  liiat  finth  waa 
in  the  ascendant  in  Scotland,  there  wonld  be  no  assMod 
quiet  in  his  own  kingdom.  It  waa  the  one  pt'oiiinale  and 
exposed  quarter  through  which  the  pope  and  hia  abettoca 
on  the  oontinent  could  perpetoally  assMl  hhn.  Ftcm  this 
moment,  therefore,  Henry  spared  n^aMM^;  ■»  negoilia^ 
tion,  no  pains  to  break  down  the  eatholie  aaomdaney  in 
Scotland. 

In  1540  he  again  sent  Sir  Balph  Sa&r  to  James,  who 
took  him  a  present  of  a  dozen  fine  stallions.  Aft  the  {ffivate 
interview  which  Sadler  solicited,  he  read  to  James  an  in- 
tercepted letter  of  Beaton's  to  Hne  pope,  from  which  the 
ambassador  endeavoured  to  make  it  appeair  thai  tiia  eardi- 
nal  vras  aiming  at  subjecting  the  royal  anifaegifty  i»  Ikflft  «f 
the  pope.  James  rather  diaeonoerfted  the  mWilHr  ^ 
laughing  when  he  had  heard  the  letter,  and  ftdfiiff  kin 
that  the  cardinal  had  long  ago  given  him  a  oeff  ei*  dw 
Sadler,  who  was  too  practised  a  statesman  to  be  MM  hy 
such  a  circumstance,  returned  to  the  efaage,  ai 
that  Henry  was  ashamed  of  the  inesnnaai  af  his 
who  kept  large  flocks  of  sheep,  as  if  kaima 
man  and  not  a  king.  If  he  wanted  Maijul»^— iJienffiii 
himself  by  shearing  the  ecclesiastical  simp;  kanaadonly 
make  the  experiment,  and  he  would  find  ^ai  tte  dfasolute 
lives  of  the  monks  would  justify  his  sequestration  of  their 
property,  as  much  as  had  been  the  case  in  England.  But 
James  was  alike  impassible  to  arguments  foonded  either  on 
horses  or  sheep.  He  replied  that  he  had  sufficient  property 
of  hii  own,  ifithevft  eofOting  thai  of  others ;  and  that  the 
chnroh noednei  bo-destMyed  to  snpply  hia  wants ;  it  was 
ready  to  aid  haaafreelf.  TtMlundool^edfyllietewerowMnht 
and  ckrgyHMtt  wiior  disgwaaid  their  profesakm,  but  it  waa 
notinaoooidaBeawith  hirnotbna  of  jnsMccr  to  pvniiBi  ^te 
umoeent  witk  tiw  gail^» 

Faifing  again^  Sa&r  tried  to  awakeaa  te  ambition  of 
James  by  representing  how  near  ho  waa  to  the  BngUah 
throne,  and  intimated  that  his  nnele  wte  seriously  disposed 
to  name  him  as  hai  heir  aad  suceaaaot  in  oaae  of  anjrthing 
hiqspening'  to  hia  oi^  ao^  priaoe  Bdward.  He  invited 
James  to  meet  hir  loving  nn^  at  Yerfc,  where  they  might 
disoas0*and  settie  Iheso matters*  James  parried  this  pro^ 
posaL  by  makmg  it  ai»  abaolnte  oondttion  that  their  mnftaal 


ally,  Franma  L,  should  be  present^  and  Sadler  waa  oom- 
pelled  to  jftaru,  ascribing  his  failure  to  the  inn  hold  that, 
the  ^ergy  had  on  the  Soottiah  monardb.  And,  indeed* 
theaa  oaUeitationa  on  the  Bide>  of  En^^aad  only  drove  Um^ 
Soottiah  hierarahy  toseverer  measureB)  and,  led  James  fco 
sanation  it  in  oraelty  and  perseontion.  It  waa  enacted  in. 
the  negrt  parliament  thatit  was  aoapital  offsnoe  to  <|aestioa 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  pope ;  that  no  private  maet^ 
ing%  eonventieles,  or  societies  for  the  discossien  of  religions 
qoesticms  shoold  be  allowed  j  informsrs  w^e  tempted  1^^ 
high  rewards  to  betray  them;  and  no  good  eatholio  waa  to 
have  intereonrse  witb  any  one  who  had»  at  any  time,  boenr 
heretieal  in  hia  or  her  oponiens,  however  notiiy  allied  ia 
blood.  It  was  declared  a  damnable  offence  to  deface 
or  throw  down  images  of  the  Virgin  and  the  siunts ;  and, 
finally,  all  clergymen,  of  all  ranks  and  kinds,  were  called  upon 
to  reform  their  lives,  so  as  to  give  no  ground  of  reproach 
or  argument  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  spring  of  1541  the  cardinal  Beaton,  and  Panter» 
the  royal  seeretary,  were  despatched  to  Rome  with  secret 
instruotiens.  This  alarmed  Henry,  and  yet  afforded  him 
a  hq^  of  making  an  impression  on  his  nephew  whilst  the 
cardinal  was  sway.  Once  m<Mre,  therefore,  he  invited 
Jamea  to  meet  him  ai  York.  Lord  William  Howard,  who 
waa  his  envoy  oo  tiie  oooasion,  induced  James  to  promise 
to  meet  Henry  there,  and  we  have  seen  him  on  his  way 
aeooaqMmed  by  hia  bride,  Gatherine  Howard,  to  the  place 
of  rendesvowL  Bdl  James  came  not ;  and  Henry,  enragedi 
vowed  that  he  woidd  oompel  James  by  force  to  do  that 
which  he  wonld  not  concede  to  persuasion. 

The  cathofie  party  in  Scotland  were  better  pleased  witii  a 
hostile  than  a  padfio  position,  for  they  greatly  dreaded  that 
Senry  might  at  length  warp  the  king*s  mind  towards  his 
own  views.  The  kadera  on  both  sides  were,  in  fact,  never 
ai  ipsace.  Ols  the  one  aide,  the  exiled  Douglases  were 
'  always  on  tfco  watdi  to  recover  their  estates  by  their 
swords,  and  the  fbgitivee  in  Scotland  on  account  of  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Ghraoe,  were  equally  ready  to  fight  their  way 
bask  to  their  homes  and  fortunes.  In  the  August  of  1542, 
asaordtngly,  there  wers  sharp  forays,  first  from  one  side  of 
tie  borders,  and  ttMa  from  the  other.  Sir  James  Bowes, 
tte  wvdsB  of  tte  east  marches,  accompanied  by  Sir  Oeorge 
Booi^ba^  tie  esrf  of  Angus,  and  other  Scottish  exiles,  and 
three  thonsand  horsemen,  rushed  into  Teviotdale,  when 
they  wero  mair  at  Haddenrig  by  the  earl  of  Huntiy  and 
lord  Home,  wia  defeated  them,  and  took  six  hundred 
prisoners. 

Henry,  having  famti  a  proellUnbion  declaring  the  Soots 
the  aggressors,  ordered  a  levy  of  forty  thousand  men,  and 
appointed  thecduke  of  Nbrfirik  tiw  oonunandhr <tf  this  acray* 
He  was  atlendedby  the  earlaef  Sfarewsbuy,  Derby;  Cosi^ 
bisrlaad,  Soney,  Hertford,  Bntland;  with  mtmj  ofthera  off  the 
nobOity.  This  imposing  Ibroe  was  joned  by  theeazl  of 
Angus  and  the  rest  of  the  banished  Doi^^bses  who  had 
eseapsd  tiM  skngbtsr  a*  Hadctenrig.  After  soma  delaj  ai 
Ybdk  the  royal  army,  issuing  afreriiproolamataeii,  inwfaieh 
Henry  elaioMd  the  orown  of  Seothuid,  advwaoed  to  Berwkfe.^ 
where  it  crossed  mt»  Sootiand,  and,  advanting.  aloa^  the 
northern  bank  <£  theTweed  as  far  as  Kelso,  bumod  tw» 
towns  and  twenfy  villages.  Iforfolk  did  not  vontne  io^ 
admnoB  fartiierinto  the  oomitry,  as  ho  haard  thai  Jiantfr 
bad  asBomhled  a  powerM  feree,  wltilst  Hantiy.  Homo,  saA 
Seatoa,  weie  htminr  on  his  flanks^    Hs  therefoto  ooo^ 
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tented  himself  with  rayaging  the  neighbourhood,  and  then 
crossed  again  at  Kelso  into  England. 

James,  indignant  at  the  inrasion  and  the  injuries  inflicted 
on  his  subjects,  and  encamped  on  th<»  Burrow  Muir,  at  the 
head  of  thirty  thousand  men  marched  thence  in  pursuit  of 
the  English.    But  he  soon  found  that  different  causes  para- 
lysed his  intended  chastisement.    Many  of  the  nobles  were 
in  favour  of  the  reformation,  and  held  this  martial  move- 
in -^nt  as  a  direct  attempt  to  maintain  the  catholic  power 
and  tho  influence  of  Beaton  and  his  party.    Others  were 
in  secret  league  with  the  banished  Douglases,  who  were  on 
the  English  side,  and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
sincerely  advised  a  merely  defensive  warfare,  and  pointed 
ont  the  cjils  which  had  iJways  followed  the  pursuit  of  the 
English  into  their  own  country.  They  represented  the  truth, 
that  Norfolk  and  his  army,  destitute  of  provisions,  and  suf- 
fering from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  were  already 
in  full  retreat  homewards.     But  James  would  not  listen  to 
these  arguments,  he  burned  to  take  vengeance  on  the  En- 
glish, and  after  halting  on  Fala  Muir,  and  reviewing  his 
troops,  he  gave  the  order  to  march  in  pursuit  of  Norfolk. 
But,  to  his  great  consternation,  he  found  that  nearly  every 
nobleman  refused  to  cross  the  borders.    They  pleaded  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  the  want  of  provisions  for  the  army, 
and  the  rashness  of  following  the  English  into  the  midst  of 
their  own  country,  where  another  Flodden  Field  might 
await  them. 

James  was  highly  exasperated  at  this  defection,  and 
denounced  the  leaders  as  traitors  and  cowards,  pointing  out 
to  them  their  unpatriotic  conduct,  when  they  saw  all 
around  them  the  towM  and  villages  burnt,  the  farms 
ravaged,  and  the  people  expelled  or  exterminated  along  the 
line  of  Norfolk's  march.  It  was  in  vun  that  he  exhorted 
or  reproved  them,  they  stole  away  from  his  standard,  and 
the  indignant  king  found  himself  abandoned  by  the  chief 
body  of  his  army.  For  himself,  however,  he  disdained  to 
give  up  tho  enterprise.  He  despatched'a  foroe  of  ten  thou- 
fiand  men  under  lord  Maxwell,  to  burst  into  the  western 
marches,  ordering  him  to  remtun  in  England  laying  waste 
the  country  as  long  as  Norfolk  had  remained  in  Scotland* 
James  himself  awaited  t)ie  event  at  Oaerlaverock  castle, 
but  discontented  with  the  movements  of  lord  Maxwell, 
whom  he  suspected  of  being  infected  by  the  spirit  of  the 
other  insubordinate  nobles,  he  despatched  his  favourite, 
Oliver  Sindsur,  to  supersede  lord  Maxwell  in  the  command. 
This  was  an  imprudent  measure,  calculated  to  excite 
fresh  discontent,  and  it  did  do  it  effectually.  The 
proud  nobles  who  surrounded  Maxwell  threw  down  their 
arms,,  swearing  that  they  would  not  serve  under  any  such 
itvyal  minion;  the  troops  broke  out  into  open  mutiny, 
^nd  in  tiie  midst  of  this  confusion  a  body  of  fi^e  hundred 
Bnglish  horse  riding  up  under  the  lords  Daore  and  Mus- 
grove,  the  Scots  believed  it  to  be  the  vanguard  of  Norfolk's 
^^rmy,  and  fled  in  precipitate  confusion.  The  English, 
^^Wging  furiously  at  this  unexpected  advantage,  snr- 
i^unded  great  numbers  of  the  fugitives,  and  took  a 
tliousand  of  them  prisoners.  Amongst  them  were  the 
^rreater  portion  of  the  nobles.  Maxwell  himself  was  one  of 
^l^e  number ;  the  earls  of  Oassilis  and  Glencairn;  the  lords 
^omcrville,  Fleming,  Oliphant,  and  Gray ;  the  masters  of , 
^rskme  and  Bothes,  and  Home  of  Ayton.  All  these  were  I 
^^nt  prisoners  to  London,  and  given  into  the  custody  of  i 
^^crent  English  noblemen.    Many  of  the  prisoners  were  ' 


believed  to  give  themselves  up  willingly,  as  disaffected  men 
who  were  ready  to  sell  their  country  to  England,  and 
others  are  said  to  have  been  seized  by  border  freebooters, 
and  sold  to  the  enemy. 

The  king  was  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  resentment 
at  this  disgraceful  defeat,  through  the  disloyalty  of  his 
nobility,  that  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  deep  dejection. 
From  Edinburgh  he  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  Falkirk, 
where  he  shut  himself  vp,  brooding  on  his  misfortunes ; 
and  such  hold  did  this  take  upon  him,  that  he  began  to 
sink  rapidly  in  health.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
being  only  in  his  thirty-flrst  year ;  of  a  constitution  hitherto 
vigorous,  and  having  scarcely  known  any  sickness ;  but  his 
agonised  mind  producing  fever  of  body,  he  seemed  hasten- 
ing rapidly  to  the  grave.  At  this  crisis  his  wife  was  cour 
fined.  She  had  already  bom  him  two  sons,  who  had  died 
in  their  infancy,  and  an  heir  might  now  have  given  a  check 
to  his  melancholy,  but  it  proved  a  daughter,  the  afterwards 
celebrated  and  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots.  On  hearing 
that  it  was  a  daughter,  he  turned  himself  in  his  bed  saying* 
*'The  crown  came  with  a  woman,  and  it  will  go  with 
one.  Many  miseries  await  this  poor  kingdom;  Henry 
will  make  it  his  own  either  by  force  of  arms  or  by  mar- 
riage." On  the  seventh  day  after  the  birth  of  Mary,  he 
expired,  December  14th,  1512. 

James  Y .  of  Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  died  the  victim 
of  Henry  *s  machinations.  He  was  a  monarch  of  many 
virtues  and  much  talent.  His  courage  was  lofty,  and  his 
sense  of  justioe  eminent ;  but  he  was  led  to  support  the 
church  against  the  nobility  by  what  he  saw  going  on  in 
England,  and  firom  his  suspicions  of  Henry's  designs  on 
his  kingdom.  In  this  persuasion  he  was  led  to  support 
the  catholic  party  even  to  persecution,  and  his  death  natu- 
rally hastened  the  very  catastrophe  which  he  feared.  The 
relentless  king  of  England,  who  might  now  be  said  to  have 
destroyed  by  his  ambition  two  successive  Scottish  kings* 
his  brother-in-law  and  his  nephew,  so  far  firom  feeling  any 
compunction,  only  set  himself  inunediately  to  profit  by  the 
latter  event.  He  called  together  the  large  body  of  captive 
nobles  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  Angus  and  Sir  George  Douglas, 
who  had  long  been  in  his  interest  and  service,  and  pretending 
to  upbraid  those  who  had  been  taken  at  the  rout  of  Solway 
Frith  with  their  breach  of  treaty,  he  then  altered  his  tone, 
and  intimated  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  make  up  for 
the  past,  and  to  render  the  most  essential  service  to  both 
countries,  by  promoting  a  marriage  betwixt  his  son,  the  heir 
of  England,  and  Mary,  the  infant  queen  ef  Soothind. 

The  Scottish  nobles  had,  no  doubt,  been  previously  schooled 
for  the  purpose.  They  professed  themselves  anxious  to  assist 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  their  native  country,  and 
entered  into  a  treaty,  not  merely  to  promote  this  desirable 
marriage,  but  what  was  most  trait<»ous  and  inexcusable,  to 
acknowledge  Henry  as  the  sovereign  lord  of  Scotland,  and 
do  all  in  their  power  to  deliver  the  kingdom^  with  all  its 
fortresses  and  the  infant  queen,  into  his  band*  Sir  George 
Douglas,  the  brother  of  Angus,  was  made  the  chief  a^nt 
in  this  notable  scheme,  and  all  the  lords  bound  themselves 
to  return  to  their  captivity  if  they  failed  to  effect  this  great 
object,  leaving  hostages  for  their  g?>od  faith.  The  union 
of  the  kingdoms  was  now  within  the  range  of  a  fair  pos- 
sibility, but  the  impetuous  and  overbearint4isposition  of 
Henry  was  certain  to  ruin  the  project,  by  vrrOOQ  IC 
No  sooner  did  cardinal  Beaton  and  the  catholic'^ty 
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IfiAra  that  the  king  had  expifed  tfaaa,  gveasiDg  ail  that 
Henry  and  hit  party  m  SeoUaad  woidd  attempt,  they  took 
measurefi  to  Bdeore  the  young  %iioen  and  the  soTereign  power. 
Beaton  produced  a  will  as  that  of  James,  appointn^ 
him  regent,  and  goardiaB  of  the  yonng  qaeen,  aaeuted  by 
a  conacil  of  the  carla  of  Argyll,  Hontley,  and  Murray. 
The  earl  of  Arran,  James  Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand, 
dcdared  this  will  to  be  a  forgery,  and  being  himeelf  the 
next  hMT  to  the  throne,  after  the  infani  <|aeen«  he  aasnmed 
the  right  to  make  himself  her  gyardian,  and  to  order  the 
kingdom  for  her.  By  means  of  the  protestant  nobles,  as 
well  as  the  tmwsIs  ef  his  own  hevse.  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  thai  Beai(Mi  had  forged  the  ^^11,  Anan  sneeeeded 
in  establishing  himself  as  regent  en  the  22nd  of  Deeember, 
1542,  and  the  protestant  mfloence  was  in  the  aseeadant. 
It  watneweenoededthat  Angae  and  the  Donglaset  sheold 
be  reoaUed  from  their  exik,  and  they  qaitted  Bngland  in 
the  fbUowing  Jaiwaty^  the  eari  of  Arran  fpving  them  a 
safe  eondnet.    ^ 

It  was  a  deadly  warlwe  betwixt  the  protestant  and 
cathoUe  parties.  A  Mst  el  three  haadred  and  sizt|f  of  tile 
nobles  and  gentry  was  ]^odaoed  by  Arran,  which  was 
8ud  to  have  httm  foand  en  tlio  penoB  ef  tiw  king,  all  of 
whom  were  proseribed  as  horeties^  and  doomed  te  confisea- 
tion  of  their  estates  and  other  punishments.  Thb  fist, 
whidi  tiM^  eatheliir  latibeir  tarn  denowieed  as  forged,  was 
Tehementiy  elnvged  on  BeaAon,  who  was  said  to  haye 
drawn  it  mp>  when  ibb  heads  of  the  army  refosed'  to 
march  into'Sn^ani.  Ihe  earl  of  Arran  himself  stood  at 
the  head  ef  the  fist  The  oardinal,  who  saw  the  immi. 
nent  danger  d  Iris  oause  and  panfy,  despatehed  trasty 
ages^  to  Wttmm  to  sdieit  instant  atd  in  money  and  troops, 
to  deftnd  the  interests  and  gnard  the  persona  ef  the  qoeen- 
dowager,  Mary  of  Omse,  and  the  royal  ii^ant.  !De  hasten 
the  mofcments  of  tike  hoase  of  Cknsc^  he  represented  the 
certain  dependenss  «f  SsstlaBcl  on  Bn|^and  if  the  king  of 
England  suoeseded  hk  aosnmplishing  the  marriage  ef  the 
infant  qaeen  with  his  son.. 

To  sitenoe  the  oasdiaal,  he  was  seted  ani  ineareerated 
in  the  castle  of  Bhefcttsss,  nndurlhe  eate  ef  krd  Seaton  ; 
and  a  negetialiea  wnsaetiiNlj  carried  on  throngb  Sir  Balph 
Sadler  for  the  nmnriage  ef  the  m&nt  qneen  and  the  prince 
of  Wales,  it  mm  agietd  that  Mary  dionkl  remain  in 
Scotland  till  she  was  tea  yeais  ef  age;  thai  iht  should 
thra  be  sent  to  Bng^nd  to  ba  edweated;  that  six  aoettish 
noblemen  siMold  be  at  onoe  ddi?ered  to  Henry  as  hostages 
for  the  fnMJhnent  of  Hbsmatanat;  and  when  the  vnion  of 
the  two  kingtons  sheoid  take  idaoe,  Beattmsd  lAoidd  retidn 
an  its  own  laws  and  jovrileges. 

Bttt  though  Bsateowtts  in  prison,  bin  sp»itw«s  abroad. 
The  cforgy  had  the  highest  fiutb  in  the  talente  and  mftnenee 
of  the  eardinale  Thej  OMsidered  his  hberatioB  as  neses- 
sary  to  arert  the  rain  of  their  party,  and  they  pnt  m 
motion  all  their  maehinery  lor  searing  tfaa  people.  They 
shot  op  the  chorehes.  and  lefossd  to  admiMter  the^saera- 
meirts  or  bnry  the  dead ;  and  the  priests  and  monks  were  th  w 
set  at  Hber^  from  aH  other  duties  to  hasangne  and  influence 
the  pasrions  of  the  people.  Biwrywheteii  was  declared  tiiat 
Arran,  the  regent,  had  temed  a  leagne  with  Angna  and  the 
BoQ^asee,  who  bad  been  so  long  in  Bn^and,  ta  sell  the 
country  and  the  qneen  to  Bn^and  undo*  the  pretence  of  a 
marriage ;  that  this  was  what  the  English  monarriiB  had  long 
beenseeldng;  and  tfaa*  not  enfy  the  BsaghMes  bat  Anan 


himself  were  pensioned  by  Henry  for  the  pnrpoae.  That  this 
was  but  too  true,  the  '*  State  Papers,"  which  have  now. 
been  pnbfished  by  government,  relative  to  Scotland,  amply 
prove.  Henry  and  his  snocesB<ffs  spared  no  money  fbrthis 
end ;  and  the  traitereos  bargaining  of  a  great  number  of 
the  Seottish  nobles  with  tlie  Bnglish  monarriis,  stands  too 
well  eviteMcd  under  their  own  hands. 

Heniy,  wiUi  his  dmraeteristie  impatienoe^  insisted  that 
cardinal  Beaton  should  be  deli? ered  at  ones  into  his  owil 
hands,  and  that  the  Seottish  fostresses  should  be  made 
over  to  Bngjlish  garrisons;  The  traitor  nobles  entreated 
him  to  be  patient,  or  he  would  ruin  all ;  that  if  he  watted 
awhile  all  would  saooeed  to  his>  wishes;  but  that  if  he  pre* 
cipitatedsarii  important  measures,  the  spirit  of  tiie  Soeteb. 
wonld  he  roused  by  their  ancient  jealousy  ef  Bngland,  and. 
the  whole  plaa  would  be  delsated*.  But  they  might  just  tm 
well  have  talked  to  the  winds  as.  ta  Henry.  He  had  long 
ceased  to  be  poiitio,  to  vm  oaation,  or  to  regard  anythins 
bnt  thaknmediate  graUioation  of  his  pampered  wiH  Hm 
insisted  en  immediate  falfliwent  of  their  pledges ;  would 
only  grsni  till  Jane  to  the  aooomplishmfint  of  these  start- 
ling measures,  and  to  enforce  thesa  he  begui  to  oolleek 
great  namhers  ef  tresis  in  the  northern  ooimtieB.  Whsd^ 
the  eari  ef  Angns  and  Ids  assoriates  had  assured  Heniy 
direetiy  took  plase.  The  ahum  of  the  Scottish  people  at 
the  threatened  betrayal  of  their  country  became  universaiL 
The  catholic  noblemen  and  clergy  at  once  fanned  the  flanae 
of  apprehension,  and  used  it  to  their  advantage*  The  earls 
of  Huatly,  Botbwril,  and  Murray  demanded  the  release  of 
the  cardinal,  offering  te  give  bail  for  him  in  their  eifm 
persons,  and  to  answer  the  charges  jkdvanoed  against  him. 
The  earl  of  Argyll  joined  them-^an  example  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  eoneonrse  of  bishops  and  abbots,  barons 
aad  knights,  who  proeeeded  to  Perth,  whore  they  drew  up 
certain  urtiries,  demanding  the  liberation  of  the  cardiosd, 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  cironlatian ef  the  NewTestawKsnt 
in  the  national  tongue. 

These  tlMy  sent  to  Arran  sod  the  council  by  the  bishop 
of  Orkney  and  Sxe  Jckn  Oampbell  of  Oaldoar,  uncle  to  the 
earl  of  ArgyM.  ^  There  were  other  articles^,  demanding  a 
share  in  the  ooimeil,  and  thai  the  amhassadois  sriected  to 
proceed  to  Ba|^a«d  should  be  changed,  and  men  of  more 
certahi  patriotispi  should  he  suhstituted.  Arran  and  the 
council  refused  to  comply  with  these  demands  ;  and,  on  the 
retwo'ef  the  siaissaiiss,  the  regent  de^>at<died  his  herald- 
atHvnu  te  ^m  assemb^  at  Perth,  eoBunandinc  them,  under 
pain  of  treassn,  ta>break  up  tbenr  meetmg,  and  pseeeed  to 
Bdiahurgh  te  attend  in  parlmment.  The  assembled  pre- 
lates, lords^  and  gentlemen  obeyed  without  opposition,  and 
went  aknosi  wholly  te  take  ttieir  places  in  psriiament^ 
whidi  wasssBsmened  for  the  12th  ef  Mardi,  15i3.  They 
felt  their  strength^  for  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
oomi^g  to  n  perfect  understanding  with  eadi  ether,  and 
sndi  was  the  state  ef  the  popular  mind  that  they  had  little 
fear  of  aa^  dangeroas  eeneesrions  from  parliament;  i& 
fiMt,  such  was  the  furment  ef  the  people  every^exe,  that 
Sir  Qeerge  Douglas  told  Sadler,  the  Bni^irii  agfant,  that, 
for  Henry  to  ehtsin  the  government  of  Scotbnd  ia  th& 
summarj  wi^  that  he  ssq|^  te,  and  at  this  crisis,  was 
utterly  hnposs^e  t  "For,*'  said  he,  "  these  m  not  so  little 
ahoy  bat  he  will  huri  stones  against  it;  and  tiie  wivrs  will 
handle  thrir  distafls;  and  the  commons  universaH/  w3l 
rather  die  in   it;  yea,  and  ma^y  noblemen,  and  aU  ^^ 
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olargj,  be  forllj  agftinsl  it.**  Smdlor  ^ded  in  his  dtspAtoh : 
— **The  ^lAuAe  Tealm  imurmufetfi  tini  thej  would  rather 
^Ke  thMil>reak  tfteir  old  leagod  with  Fraaoe.**  ' 

Under  Hies^  oireomBUnees  the  parliamoit  aMembled« 

•ad  the  traiton  Angas  and  Sir  (George  Do«^hw  Mdrmed 

Ihi  Baglifth  eeaH  «h«t  H  was  *'  iha  mast  sahslaatial  parlia- 

*  tttei  ^at^ver  wm  seen  in  BooUand  in  any  man^a  lemem-* 

'  hranee,  and 'beet  filmiehed  with  all  the  three  eetalee." 

When  the  archbiehep  ef  Shcegow,  aa  ehaneello^,  introdnoed 

'  (he  Baf^ish  prepeaab  df  peace  and  marriage,  not  a  Yoioe' 

was  raised  against  the  alliance;  and  conld  Henrj  haye 

exercised  ordinary  patience  and  tact,  never  was  there  a 

fairer  prospect  of  the  anion  of  the  nations.    But  at  the 

same  time  that  the  Scottish  parliament  acceded  to  the 

marriage,  it  proposed  that  on  no  account  should  the  young 

queen  be  allowed  to  go  into  England,  and  not  a  maok  dared 

to  mention  the  additional  demands  which.  Henry  made  as 

indispeusable  to  the  contract. 

«  On  learning  these  facts  Henry  became;  traMpwtod  wilh 
rage  at  the  idea  of  any  body  of  men  presumiiig  to  haya  a 
will  of  their  own.  He  upbraided  Angus,  Gleoovm,  and 
the  rest  of  his  late  oaptires  with  the  breach  «flkair  pro- 
niises — as  if  they  could  work  impossibiiitiaa,  ar  work 
possibilities  with  so  self-wilM  and  impoaiUe  a  person  as 
himself  destroying  all  their  efforts*  He  assured  them  that 
he  had  .no  intention  of  wairing  a  single  particle  of  his 
demands ;  that  if  the  Scotch  would  not  grant  them  freely 
he  would  force  them  fron^  them  by  arms ;  and  he  told 
these  nobles  that  if  they  did  not  aooomplish  his  wishes,  for 
him,  they  must  return  to  tiidr  imprisonmoiit  according  to 
^cir  contract.  It  was  in  rain  thai  his  ezperienoed  lynt, 
Balph  Sadler,  assured  him,  "  In  mja  i^ieo,  they  had 
Uyer  suffre  extremytee>  than  oom  to  tha  ahidiens  and  ai^ 
jection  of  Eogland.  They  wod  haya  tibeir  own  realm  firaa, 
and  liye  within  theaMbaa  mBtm  their  mm.  hm§  aad  ms- 
tomes.** 

At  this  juncture  naidinil  Beaton  managed  ta  aaeapa  from 
his  prison,  from  i^iok  he  had  nerar  aeasad  to  oarrespond 
with  and  inspirit  hk  yair^.  How  he  aaae  to  SMape  has 
been  considered  a  ■yatotj;  hvt  perhiy  that 
not  yery  deep  when  w  nieet  that  the  lard 
whose  custody  he  waa»  was  a  smmi,  rtiiwglli  xelatod  to  the 
HamiltODS,  yet  of  a  most  Isjal  temper,  and  a  jieided 
catholic.  Seaton  negotiatod  with  Beaton  to  gve  «p  his 
castle  of  St.  Andrews ;  asd,  aa  if  this  ceold  Mi  be 
plished  without  the  cardinal's  preaeaee  • 
allowed  bhn  to  accompany  him,  but  with  so  istl  * 
that  the  moment  the  cardinal  stood  in  his  own  castle,  he 
declared  himself  at  liberty,  and  Seaton  hadno  power  to  say 
aay,  had  he  wished  it.  As  no  punishment  or  eyen  censure 
befel}  lord  Seaton  on  this  aceount,  it  is  most  probable  that 
Arran  himself  was  cognisant  of  tha  scheme.  What  makes 
UiiB  mare  likdy  is  that  Hamilton,  ther  abbot  of  Paisley,  the 
jM^oral  brother  af  Arran,  the  regent,  had  retomed  just 
IMarefromFraaoe;  and  that  ha  was  at  the  bottaat  of  the 
flat  it  may  mi  anreasaoaUy  ha  snppeaed,  from  the  fhot 
Ikat  be  yery  soon  aasfoised  a  powerfol  influence  oyer  the 
weaker  mind  of  the  regent.'  Through  the  means  of  the 
^hbot,  Beaton  eren  attempted  to  aoooaunodato  matters 
wdth  Henry.  He  declared  that  ho  was  aineerely  desirous 
of  the  anian  oC  the  yeang  qoeen  and  the  priaoa  ef  Wales, 
00  thai  there  ahoold  be  peaoe  betwixt  the  oooiitrtea,  yei  a 
peaoe  preaerriag  the  independeaoe  of  eaeh,    Baiihisinde- 


pendenee  of  Scotland  was  -Ae  yery -thing  whklh  Henry  wis 
determined  to  annibilele.  and  he  pressed  his  delires  for  it 
with  such  yiblenoe,  Ihat  aH  hopes  of  an  amiciA>]e  arrange- 
ment yanished. 

The  Scottish  ambassaders^who,  meantime,  had  arAyedtn 
London — found  the  king  so  impoUMyand  oyerhearingly 
determined  on  haying  his  own  way,  regardteso  of  the  ox- 
pressed  sentiments  of  the  Scotch,  that  the  breach  was  only 
widened.  "Henry  insisted  on  the  immedtato  defiyery  of  tiie 
infant  qheen ;  when  h^  conld  not  obtain  that,  he  demanded 
that  she  should  be  giyen  up  to  him  on  reaching  two  years 
of  age,  and  told  the  ambassadors  in  a  high  and  pompous 
strain  that  the  realm  of  Scotland  belonged  of  right  to  him, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  resigned  into  his  hands  without 
Haastlon  or  delay.  This  absurd  conduct  excited  a  uniyorsal 
burst  of  in^jgnation  throughout  Scotland,  and  completely 
leyelled  all  the  careful  i^proaches  to  the  same  end  which 
the  Donglhs  faction  had 'raised.  Eyen  Arran,  whom  Sir 
(ieofge  Douglas  represented  to  Sadler  as  a  yery  gentle 
creature,  resented  the  indignity  with  'vriiich  his  ambas- 
sadors and  his  proposals  had  been  treated,  and  Beaton 
gained  from  the  folly  and  yiolence  of  Henry  a  new  accession 
of  popularity. 

This  popularity  the  cardinal  did  not  neglect  to  exercise. 
The  earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  Italian 
wars  of  Francis  I.,  was  inyited  by  the  cardinal  to  return  to 
Scotland,  and  was  set  up  by  him  as  a  riyal  to  Arran. 
Lennox  was  nearly  related  to  the  royal  family ;  and  whilst 
Beaton  and  his  partgr  propagated  a  rumour  that  Arran, 
through  some  infuimslilj  in  the  diyorce  of  his  father  and 
his  aaoond  wife— Anan  being  issue  of  the  third  marriage 
— had  BO  le^timato  r^^  to  the  title  or  the  paternal  pro- 
per^ y^ch  he  held,  and  none,  therefore,  to  the  office  of 
tegent^  based  upan  them,  it  was  circulated  with  equal 
assidoi^  that  tiie  Into  king,  m  the  eyent  of  his  dying 
whhoat  diildren,  had  islsotnii  TiW—aiT  for  his  successor. 

Lennox  did  not  at  OMe  ftl  ifito  tha  oardinal*s  plans,  but 
that  bold  and  abb  ohmohmsn  fid  not  on  that  account 
pause  in  them.  He  held  Inm  op  as  tiie  true  opponent  of 
Arran,  proposed  to  auny  him  to  the  ^pieen-dowager,  and 
entered  into  anpoiisafnl  M^gotntiaos  with  Francis  L,  who 
sent  oyor  Liaaix,  aa  re^neatod,  and  empowered  him  to 
funuA  issistonae  to  the  eittalia  forty,  both  of  arms  and 
money,  to  ofaeok  the  dea^  of  Henry . 

Anan,  afiesatod  item^  tfm  English  goyemment  by  the 
aq^erioas  deaumdi  ^  Henry,  and  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  the  oatitofio  fcetion,  took  care  to  proclaim  his  resolute 
resdlfe  to  oppose  the  aims  of  Henry,  oyen  to  the  extremity 
of  war,  and  he  dismissed  his  protestant  chaplains,  friar 
Williams  and  John  Bough  :  and  such  was  the  spirit  of  the 
people  that  Olencaira  and  Gassilis,  the  most  deyoted 
partisans  of  England,  declared  that  they  would  sooner  die 
than  agree  to  the  snrrender  of  the  rranehoUianoe.  Sndi, 
in  fact,  waa  the  popular  oxaoeihaiion,  ihai  Sadler  dared 
not  appear  in  the  streeto ;  and  the  pears  in  the  intereet  of 
H«iry  were  equaliy  the  olQeoto  of  the  pnblie  resentment. 

To  indnoe  Henry  to  pause  in  his  £fttal  oareer.  Sir  Qoorge 
Douglas  hastened  to  London,  and  preyailed  on  liim  to  abate  ^ 
the  extrayaganoe  of  his  demands.  The  immediato  <leliyery 
of  the  infimi  qoeen,  the  siOTender  of  the  fortresses  and  of 
the  goyemment  into  the  hands  of  Henry,  were  waived,  and  ^ 
DoogUs  retamed  to  SooUaad,  beartag  proposals  ef  marriage 
of  a  more  reasonable  kind.     Henry,  hawivet,  did  not 
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abaadoD  hia  Mhemes  in  teoret  In  the  state-paper  offioe 
there  ia  a  memorandom  in  the  hand  of  Wriothesley,  saying 
that  **  the  artietoe  he  so  reasonable,  that  if  the  ambassadors 
of  Seotland  will  not  agree  to  them,  then  it  shall  be  mete  the 
king's  majesty  follow  oat  his  purpose  by  fbroe."  Sir  George 
Doogla^  renewed  the  offer  formerly  made  by  Henry  to 
Arran»  of  marrying  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  his  eldest 
son,  and  Sit  George  and  Glenoairn  were  sent  to  London  to 
assist  the  ambassadors  in  brin^^g  the  negotiation  to  a  close. 
But  Airan  was  availed  as  tchemently  on  the  other  si.do 


castles,  whilst  Grimani,  the  pope*s  l^at^  was  eatteaied 
to  hasten  to  Scotland  with  a  formidable  store  of  ^n^^^K^nm 
and  exoommunioations.  The  clergy  assembled  in  cenfsiitiop 
at  St*  Andrews,  and  so  ardent  were  they  in  the  enMe 
which  they  believed  to  be  that  of  the  very  esistenoe  of  tke 
churoh,  that  they  pledged  themselves  to  raise  the  mm 
necessary  for  the  war  against  England,  and,  if  neoeBMij, 
not  only  to  melt  down  the  church  plate,  and  to  saoriiloe  thctr 
private  fortunes,  but  to  fight  in  person* 
Whilst  these  belliger^  j>roceediDgs»  which  were  mi- 


Qaeen  Catherioe  Parr.      From  the  original  Picture  by  Holbein. 


by  the  cardinal,  and  the  qneen-dowager,  who  was  the  real 
head  of  the  party.  They  sent  Lennox  to  endeavour  to  win 
him  over  to  their  side,  so  that  all  Scotland  might  unite 
against  Henry.  Lennox  delivered  a  very  flattering  message 
from  Francis  I.  to  the  regent,  offering  him  both  men  and 
money  to  resist  any  attempt  of  invasion  by  the  English,  but 
this  failing,  the  queen-dowager  and  Beaton  prosecuted  the 
negotiation  with  France,  and  it  was  agreed  that  two  thou- 
sand men,  under  Montgomerie,  Sieur  de  Lorges,  should  be 
sent  to  Scotland.  The  queen  and  cardinal  called  on  their 
partisans  to  assemble  their  followers  and  garrison  their 


ously  supported  by  the  people,  and  l^  a  large  nujoriij  of 
the  nobility,  justified  the  warning  Yoioe  of  Sir  Qeoixe 
Douglas,  that  skilful  diplomatist  returned  from  Eni^^ 
with  the  more  rational  resolutions  of  Henry.  They  weie 
accepted  by  the  governor  and  a  majoritj  of  the  nobles  in  a 
convention  held  in  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  June,a9d 
the  treaties  of  peace  and  marriage  were  finally  ratified  at 
Greenwich  on  the  1st  of  July.  By  these  treaties  the  yovog 
queen  was  to  remain  in  Scotland  till  the  conunenoement  of 
her  eleventh  year ;  but  an  English  nobleman,  his  wife,  asd 
attendants  were  to  form  a  part  of  her  establi^ment>  and 
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two  earls  and  four  barons  were  to  be  sent  forthwith  to  Eng- 
land as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  condition.  Oare 
was  taken  to  stipulate  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  that  even 
should  the  queen  have  issue  bj  the  prince  Edward,  that 
country  should  still  retain  its  own  name  and  laws. 

Once  more  all  was  secured  that  a  wise  and  just  monarch 
could  desire,  and  had  Henry  VIII.  been  such  a  monarch 
the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  might  have  been  effected 
ages  before  it  was,  and  much  trouble  and  bloodshed  pre- 
vented. But  nothing  could  preyail  on  Henry  to  yield  his 
arbitrary  and  selfish  temper  to  sound  and  moderate  coun- 
sels. Whilst  he  outwardly  conceded  the  obnoxious  articles 
of  the  negotiations,  he  bound  the  Douglas  faction— Angus, 
Maxwell,  Giencairn,  and  the  rest — to  assist  him  on  the  first 
opportunity  in  obtaining  "  all  the  things  thus  granted  and 
covenanted,  or  at  the  least  the  dominion  on  this  side  the 
Fortlf."t  This  appears  from  a  paper  in  the  state-paper 
ofiice  dated  July  Ist,  1543,  entitled  ''  Copy  of  the  Secret 
Devise.*^ 

The  **  Secret  Devise,'*  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
remained  undiscovered  by  Beaton  and  the  queen-dowager's 
party,  and  on  the  return  of  the  commissioners  to  Scotland, 
tlfey  fbnnd  that  party  in  arms  against  the  treaty,  which 
they  asserted  was  to  hand  over  Scotland  to  the  domination 
of  Eqgland,  and  the  church  to  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
Henry.  Filled  with  onoontroUable  ni|*s  on  reeeivlbg  the 
n6ws.of  this,  Bxmxj  demanded  through  his  ambassador, 
Sadler,  that  Arran  should  seise  the  person  of  cardinal 
fikaton,  OS  the  author  sf  all  the  opposition  to  the  English 
alliance.  Beaton,  however,  took  oare  to  plMO  tiiis  out  of 
the  regent's  powor.  In  coigunction  with  the  earl  of  fiuntly, 
he  concentrated  his  foroes  in  the  north,  Argyll  and  Lennox 
showed  themselves  tm  ihe  west,  and  Home,  Bothwell,  and 
Buochwwfi,  drew  teth  their  feudal  array  upon  the  bordacs. 
They  aaaoanced  that  tbey  were  compelled  to  this  domon 
stratioa  by  the  trea^ery  of  Arran,  who,  they  deeiared,  had 
sold  the  ittdependsiioe  of  the  reahn  and  tiie  faith  of  holy 
church  to  Henry.  They  stigasfriind  Anna  not  only  as  a 
traitor  but  as  an  KngKshMan,  and  In  this  Hiey  had  some 
ground  of  justice.  Arran,  aeoording  to  tho  assertion  of 
Sadler,  boasted  of  his  Bp^ish  descent,  aad  it  is  certain 
that  he  eagerly  received  Henry's  money.  He  listened  to, 
thpugh  he  did  not  aequiesoe  in  Henry's  scdieme  of  becoming 
king  of  Scotland  as  far  as  the  Forth ;  and  he  proposed,  in 
case  the  cardinal  should  becosM  too  powerfiil  iot  him,  that 
Henry  should  send  to  assist  him  and  his  friends.  Daring 
these  proceedings  the  young  queen  was  living  under  the 
care  of  her  mother,  the  qosen-downger,  in  the  palaoe  of 
Linlithgow,  where  sho  was  stnotly  gnaided  by  ths  regent 
and  the  Hamiltons.  Beaton  rescued  to  make  a  bold  effinrt 
to  secure  the  person  of  iha  jsrereign,  and  for  this  purpose 
Lennox.  Huntly,  and  Argyll  marched  towards  £dinbur|^ 
at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men.  At  Leith  ihef  irsn 
joined  by  Bothwell  wiOi  the  Kess  and  fleotfes,  nad  the  nnited 
army  was  now  so  strong,  that  the  tinud  governor  was  ter- 
rified into  the  surrender  oi  his  royal  charge,  who  togsthei 
with  her  mother  were  conducted  in  triumph  to  Stirling. 

Though  thus  successful,  and  acquiring  in  the  possession 
of  the  person  of  the  sovereign  a  vast  accession  of  political 
strength,  Beaton  deemed  Arran  too  formidable  to  be  treated 
as  an  enemy,  and  he  sought  rather  to  detach  him  from  the 
English  interest,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  winning  him,  to 
weaken  the  protestant  party  of  which  he  was  the  head. 


He  therefore  held  out  secret  proposals  to  him  of  marrying 
his  son  to  the  young  queen  Mary.  Arran  saw  through  the 
bait,  and  proceeded  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  England  in  a 
convention  of  the  nobles  held  in  the  abbey  church  of  Holy- 
rood,  on  the  25th  of  August,  which  was  done  with  great 
state  and  ceremony,  Arran  swearing  to  its  observance  at 
the  altar.  Beaton  and  his  party  not  only  stood  aloof  from 
this  transaction,  but  they  declared  that  it  was  carried  by  a 
mere  faction,  and  was,  therefore,  not  bmding  on  the  nation. 

Whilst  publio  (pinion  was  ia  this  state  of  fermentation* 
Henry  Yin.,  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  the  cardinal  and  a 
large  body  of  the  nobles,  committed  one  of  those  rash  and 
foolish  acts,  into  which  the  wild  fury  of  his  temper  often 
prec^Mtated  him.  After  the  proclamation  of  peace,  a  fleet 
of  floottish  merchant  vessels,  driven  by  a  storm,  took 
refuge  in  an  English  port,  where,  under  the  recent  treaty » 
they  deemed  themselves  safe. .  But  Henry  had  just  pro- 
claimed war  on  France,  and  making  that  a  pretence,  lie 
aooused  them  of  carrying  provisions  to  his  enemies,  and 
detMned  them.  At  this  outrage  the  people  of  Edinburgh 
surroonded  the  hoose  of  Sadler,  the  English  ambassador, 
and  threatened  to  bum  him  in  it,  if  the  ships  were  not 
restored.  Arran,  the  gOTemor,  came  m  for  his  share  of 
the  ediom  as  the  stanoh  ally  of  Henry ;  and  the  matoal 
friends  of  Arran  and  Henry,  the  traitorous  faction  of  Angus, 
Oassilis,  Qleneaun,  and  the  other  barons  under  secret  bond 
to  England,  proposed  to  call  out  their  foroes  for  immediate 
war.  These  base  sons  of  a  brave  country  asserted  that  the 
time  was  oeme  for  Henry  to  send  a  great  army  into  Soot- 
land,  with  which  they  wonld  co-operate  **  for  theoonqoest  of 
the  realm.** 

Everything  boded  tfie  iMmediate  outbreak  of  a  bloody 
war,  when  a  new  and  mr|irisiag  revelation  took  place. 
On  the  Srd  of  8spt6aa>er,  Arran  declared  to  Sir  Ba^h 
SaA«  that  lie  was  mast  devoted^  attaehed  to  the  intereetn 
of  Hsnry«  and  wiiUa  a  week  afterwards  he  met  the  cardinal 
at  Osllemifir  Hoose,  the  seat  of  lord  Livingston,  and  entered 
into  a  oooiflete  reoonoifiatibn  with  him.  WiUunafewdajs 
Beaten  refoaed  to  heM  any  iBteieomse  with  him  fx  fear  of 
his  life,  and  was  seen  riding  amieaUy  with  him  towards 
Stirling.  T|is  singular  eihihition  was  ^pnckly  It^owed  by 
Arran's  mnnnciation  of  protestmitiBm ;  his  return,  with  foil 
absolaiien,  into  communion  with  te  cathelio  ehoroh ;  his 
suBsnisr  of  the  treaties  with  En^and,  and  the  delivery  of 
his  son  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity.  So  suirveiloai  a  oon- 
Torsitm  must  have  had  powerful  eanses,  and  they  are  only 
to  be  explained  by  fte  weakness  of  Arran's  oharaoter«  i^id 
tte  artful  and  akroui^  ryessntstiBUB  of  his  m&n  able 
brotbir,  the  ahhet  of  Fmisf.  This  aealov  parttem  of 
beth  Franoe  and  ths  oardinal,  is  said  te 
him  that  by  rencnnmng  fte  p^ial  aaprsmi 
himself  with  ftesrnh  mmmy  rf  Bem^  Hemy  of  BngUnd. 
hswasnmning  iwimnswr  danger  «f  the  total  kni  of  his 
titles,  estates,  and  ebon  te  its  rsgeapy,  whaA  oenkL  only 
he  msintsined  hjttepope  dedUring  valid  the  divoroe  of 
his  father  from  his  fowaer  wile. 

Whatever  were  the  causes  of  this  abrupt  change,  they 
were  successful,  and  the  cardinal  and  his  friends,  thus  far 
triumphant,  planned  another  conversion,  that  of  Angus  and 
his  adherents.  It  certainly  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of 
Beaton  and  his  friends,  that  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
extirpate  or  ruin  their  opponents,  they  endeavoured  on  all 
occasions  to  win*  them  over,  and  unite  them  in  the  greaa 
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Gute  o£  the  indepeDdeiifie*  and  of  what  the  j  belieyed  to  be 
tht  true  religkm  of  their  ooontvy.     But  Angus  and  hLs 
pntj  were  not  oomposed  of  the  same  yielding  materials 
•I  Irran.     They  r^ected  the   orertme   to   attend   the 
eiroDation  of  the  joung  qoeen»  and  to  aseist,  bj  their 
pteeeaoo  in  parliament,  towards  the  resteration  of  the 
unify  and  peaoe  of  the  oonntry.     Angoe  and  his  eon- 
federates  ^mmed  the  pacific  proposal^  retired  to  Douglas 
castle,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  a  strong  foroe,  drew  up  a 
coYenant  pledging  themselres  to  fulfil  their  engagements  to 
Heuy,  and  eonoerted  measveB  for  the  destruotion  of  their 
opponents.    In  proof  of  their  Mncerify  they  sent  their 
cevenani  bj  krd  Somerrille   to  the  king  of  fin^^d. 
Meantime  the  regent  summoned  a  new  council,  including 
the  leaders  of  the  oatholio  party,  and  swire  to  go?«m  by 
their  adviee :  the  ooronatioD  took  plaoe  at  Stirling,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  a  oonyention  should  be  summoned  to 
meet  at  Edinburgh  to  settle  all   disputes  with  Bn^^d, 
rehttire  to  the  non^^ieKfonnanoe  of  the  treafy,in  a  calm  and 
amieable  mianair 

Thus.  OBoe  mom  thsM  was  ao  opportunity  of  Henry 
achievi^  tho  great  o^set  of  the  maniage  of  prince 
Edward  and  the  Scottish  fue  en,  but  the  Tiolenoe  of  his 
temper  again  dashed  down  all  hope  of  it.    In  his  iury  at 
these  changes,  he  instantly  despatehed  a.  herald  to  SootUnd, 
denouncing  mstant  ipar  if  tha  troatias  were  not  atonee  ful- 
filled.   By  him  ho  seat  a  letter  to  the  magistrates  of 
Edinbvrgh,  menacing  them  with  a  tttribh  vetribntion  if 
they  did  not  pvoteei  his  ambassador  from  tiie  wrath  of  the 
populace ;  and  he  ordorodSk  Thomas  Wharton  to  liberate 
certain  ehiela  of  the  Armstrongs,  whom  he  had  ht  prison, 
onoondition  thai  they  should  raise  tU  borders,  and  make 
war  OB  the  estatea  of  tht  lords  who  were  q)posed  to  hhn. 
At  the  same  time  he  dotoimiBed  to  master  his  forces  in  the 
spring,  and  invade  the  country  with  an  overwhelmiDg 
power.     Not  all  the  experlenoo  of  ages,  in  which  the 
Sdwmrds  and  the  Henrys  had  endeaTOured  by  the  strong 
am  to  tooe  Bootiand  hito  sd^oetkm,  availed  to  oonvinoe 
the  haughty  and  unrestnunaUe  spirit  of  Hairy,  that  that 
oooBtry  mighl  be  won  by  kindnees,  but  oonld  never  be 
ooerood  by  violenoo. 

Cardinal  Beatee,  oednoed  by  his  anoeess,  relaxed  some* 

thing  of  his  nsnal  ioBsoight^  and  thereby  lost  the  adhesion  of 

Lennox,  who  was  goided  entirely  by  personal  oonsidevations ; 

an4wrho»fhinkhighimaeif  not  sufldently  regarded  after  his 

services  to  thai  party,  went  over  to  the  side  of  England,  thus 

imraedialely  punishing  Beaton  for  his  ne^eet.     It  was 

liennox  who  had  arranged  the  negotiations  with  France,  and 

l>y  hie  advice  the  «eor  do  k  Bvone  was  sent  to  Bootland  with 

a  fleet  bearing  mflitary  8tofesi»  fifty  pieoee  of  artillery,  and 

ten  thousand  orowns.    Lennox,  posted  m  the  strong  castle 

of  Dumbarton,  awaited  lie  arrival  of  the  ambassador,  who 

presently  cast  anchor  of  the  town.    Lennox  and  (Venoatm 

went  on  board  thc^  French  fleet,  and  do  hi  Ifcesse  paid  over 

the  naooey,  nut  kno^ring  the  change  ia  the  poli<7  of  Lennox, 

who  aecuted  the  booty  in  the  castle,  and  left  the  ambas- 

eador  to  diseover  the  mistake  at  leisvro. 

Butk  thongh  the  money  was  lost,  the  presence  of  the 
F^renoh  aa^bessador  and  of  Grimani,  the  pepd  legate,  and 
pati'Iai'ch  of  A<]oileia,  who  aooonpaaied  Um,  wooderf idly 
atrensthened  the  catholie  party.,  and  levived  the  old  pre- 
dSleotfion  for  Flvnco.  The  legate  gwo  great  entertainments 
[ttewintev;  an 


was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Scottish  people  for  the  French 
alliance,  and  their  jealou^  of  England,  that  nothing  but 
force  would  tell  upon  them.  Henry  waited  with  impatience 
the  arrival  of  the  time  which  should  fiivour  his  vengeance  on 
this  refractory  people ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  prosecuted, 
through  his  facile  agent,  Balph  Sadler,  his  usual  attempts 
at  corruption.  Sadler  entered  into  communication  with 
the  Scottish  merohants  whose  vessels  had  been  seised,  and 
informed  them  that,  if  they  would  assist  Henry  in  his 
designs  on  their  native  country,  they  should  receive  back 
their  vessels  and  property.  The  base  offer  received  an 
indignant  reply ;  the  honest  merchants  protesting  that  they 
would  not  only  sacrifice  their  property,  but  their  lives, 
rather  than  prove  such  traitors. 

At  the  same  time,  some  of  Henry's  real  traitors  of  a  higher 
rank  were  taken  and  exposed.  The  lords  Somerville  and 
Maxwell,  Angus's  principal  agents  in  his  intrigues  with 
Enghind,  were  seised,  and  on  them  was  discovered  the 
bond  signed  at  DoughM,  pledging  the  disaiected  nobles  to 
assist  Henry  in  the  subjugation  of  their  country,  and  letters 
disclosing  the  pUns  in  agitation  for  the  purpose*  This 
roused  the  resentment  of  the  regent  and  the  cardinal 
They  summoned  a  pariiament  to  meet  in  Dec^nber,  in 
order  to  impeach  Angus  and  his  party  of  high  treason. 
That  chief  immediately  put  himself  in  an  attitude  of  war ; 
his  confederate  barons  assembled  their  forced,  and  Angus 
fortified  himself  in  his  strong  castle  of  TantaUan,  where 
Sadler  took  refuge,  having  forfeited  every  claim  to  the 
character  of  an  ambassador,  and  by  every  law  of  nations 
incurred  the  penalty  of  doatbfor  his  practices  while  bearing, 
that  sacred  office. 

But  the  Scottish  government  did  not  allow  the  traitors 
time  to  strike  any  effectual  blow.  Arran  seized  Dalkeith 
and  Pinkie,  two  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Douglases, 
and  summoned  Angus  to  dismiss  Sadler  from  TantaUan. 
Immediately  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Angus  and  aU 
his  party  were  declared  traitm,  and  tiie  treaty  with 
England  was  declared  at  an  end,  in  cooseqaenoe  of  these 
attempts  of  Henry  to  corrupt  the  subjects  of  the  realm,  and 
his  seisnre  of  the  Scottish  merchant^fleet,  contrary  to  the 
faith  of  that  treaty.  The  French  ambassadors,  de  laBrosse 
and  Mesnaige,  were  then  introduced,  idio  annenoced  that 
Francis  I.  was  anxious  to  sever  the  alliance  betwixt  the  two 
countries,  and  offered  immediate  assistance  to  defend  the 
kingdom  and  the  queen  agMnst  the  usprpation  of  England ; 
a  country,  it  was  truly  said,  which  was  always  endeavouring 
^  assert  a  superiority  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of  Scottish 
patriotbm,  whilst  France  desired  nothing  but  the  friendship 
of  Scotland,  and  had,  on  many  occasions,  assisted  it  in  its 
utmost  need,  to  maintain  its  liberty  and  independence.  The 
offer  of  Francis  was  accepted  with  enthusiasm,  a  select 
council  was  appointed  to  renew  the  treaty  with  France; 
secretary  Pantcr,  and  Campbell  of  Lundy,  proceeded  to 
the  French  court :  an  envoy  was  despatched  to  solicit  the 
oo-operation  of  Denmark,  and  others  to  the  emperor  and  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  announcing  the  war  with  England,  and 
requesting  that  on  this  ground,  all  m<destation  of  the 
Scottish  conmierce  should  be  abstained  from.  Hamilton, 
the  abbot  of  Paisley,  was  appointed  treasurer,  in  the  phice  of 
Shr  William  Kirkaldy,  of  Grange,  a  partisan  of  England  ; 
and  the  cardinal  was  made  diancellor  of  the  kingdom 
instead  of  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow. ,    OoQ^ 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  fame^ana  fortuaes  of  the 
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cardinal  if  these  energetic  measures  had  heen  the  only  ones ; 
lut  elated  with  the  success  of  his  plans,  he  gave  a  loose  to 
his  persecuting  disposition,  and  sunk  his  popularity  with  a 
largo  hody  of  the  people.  It  was  now  sixteen  years  since 
the  turning  of  Hamilton,  hat  since  then  Russell  and 
Kctcedy  had  suffered  at  the  stake,  and  the  memory  of  these 
things  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  puhlic  mind. 
Protestantism  had  grown  and  fluurisbed  on  the  ground 
fertilised  by  the  ashes  of  martyrdom,  and  Beaton  haying 
now  the  power  in  his  hands,  and  the  opposition  of  Arran 
being  removed  by  his  conversion,  the  cardinal  made  a 
progress  to  Perth,  to  strike  terror  into  the  heretics.  Four 
men,  Lamb,  Anderson,  Ranald,  and  Hunter,  were  accused  of 
heresy,  one  of  them  haying  interrapted  a  friar  in  his  sermon, 
and  others  of  having  broken  and  ridiculed  an  image  of  St. 
Francis.  They  were  hanged.  Lamb  at  the  gallows  denounc- 
ing in  strong  terms  not  only  the  errors  of  popery,  but  the 
Avell-known  profligate  life  of  the  cardinal.  But  the  fate  of 
a  poor  woman,  the  wife  of  one  of  those  martyrs,  excited  the 
deepest  oommberation.  She  was  charged  with  the  heinous 
offence  of  refusing  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  during  her  confine- 
ment, declaring  that  she  should  direct  her  prayers  to  God 
alone.  For  this  she  was  refused  the  poor  satisfaction  of 
hanging  with  her  husband,  but  was  drowned— the  death  of 
a  witch.  Taking  the  infant  undauntedly  from  her  i>reast, 
she  cried  out  to  her  husband,  "  It  matters  not,  dear  partner ; 
we  have  lived  together  many  happy  days,  but  this  ought  to 
be  the  most  joyful  of  all,  when  we  are  about  to  have  joy 
for  over.  Therefore,  I  will  not  bid  you  good  night,  for  ere 
the  night  shall  close,  we  shall  be  united  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

The  year  1644  found  Henry  bent  on  war  both  with  Scot- 
land and  France.  Francis  had  deeply  offended  Henry  by 
disapproving  of  his  divorce  and  murder  of  Ann^e  Boleyn, 
and  by  his  refusal  to  follow  his  advice  in  repudiating  his 
allegiance  to  the  pope.  Francis  had  declared  that  he  was 
Henry's  friend,  but  only  as  far  as  the  altar.  Charles  Y., 
aggravated  as  had  been  the  conduct  of  Henry  towards  him, 
by  his  divorce  of  his  aunt  Catherine,  and  the  stigma  of 
illegitimacy  which  he  had  cast  on  her  daughter,  the  princess 
Mary,  was  yet  by  no  means  displeased  to  observe  the 
growing  differences  betwixt  Henry  and  his  rival  Francis. 
Ho  therefore,  like  a  genume  politician,  dropped  his  resent- 
ment on  account  of  Catherine,  and  professed  to  believe  that 
it  was  time  to  bury  these  remembrances  in  oblivion.  The 
only  obstacle  to  peace  betwixt  them  was  the  declared 
illegitimacy,  and  exclusion  from  the  succession,  of  Mary. 
Henry  lost  no  time  in  getting  over  this  point.  He  had  no 
need  to  confess  himself  wrong ;  he  had  a  stanch  parliament 
who  would  eat  any  amount  of  dirt  for  him.  Parliament, 
therefore,  passed  an  act  restoring  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
to  their  political  rights.  Nothing  was  said  of  their 
illegitimacy,  but  they  were  restored  to  their  place  in 
the  succession.  Thus  the  parliament  had  gone  back- 
ward and  forward,  at  Henry's  bidding,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  now  it  was  treason  to  assert  the  legitimacy  of  &e 
princesses,  and  it  was  treason  to  deny  it ;  for  if  they  were 
illegitimate,  they  could  not  claim  the  throne.  It  was 
treason  to  be  silent,  according  to  the  former  act  on  this 
head,  and  it  was  now  treason  to  refuse  to  take  an  oath 
upon  it  when  required.  To  such  infamy  did  honourable 
members  of  parliament  stoop  under  this  unparalleled 
despot. 


This  sorry  amende  being  made,  and  accepted  by  the  neces- 
sities rather  than  the  will  of  the  emperor,  Henry  and  he 
now  made  a  treaty  on  these  terms :  1st,  That  they  should 
jointly  require  the  French  king  to  renounce  his  alliance  with 
the  Turks,  and  to  make  reparation  to  the  Christians  for  all 
the  losses  which  they  had  sustained  in  consequence  of  that 
alliance.  2nd,  That  Francis  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
up  to  the  king  of  England  the  arrears  of  his  pension,  and 
give  security  for  a  more  punctual  payment  in  future.  3rd, 
That  if  Francis  did  not  comply  with  these  terms  within 
forty  days,  the  emperor  should  seise  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
Henry  all  the  territories  of  France  that  had  belonged  to  his 
ancestors,  and  that  both  monarchs  should  be  ready  to 
enforce  these  claims  at  the  head  of  a  competent  army. 

As  Francis  refused  to  listen  to  these  terms,  and  would 
not  even  permit  the  messengers  of  the  newly  allied 
sovereigns  to  cross  his  frontiers,  the  emperor,  who  was 
now  desirous  of  recovering  the  towns  which  he  had  lost  in 
Flanders,  obtained  from  Henry  a  reinforcement  of  six 
thousand  men  under  Sir  John  Wall(^,  and  laid  siege  to 
Landreci;  whihit  Charles  himself,  with  a  still  greater 
force,  overran  the  duchy  of  Cloves,  and  compelled  the 
duke,  the  devoted  partisan  of  France,  to  acknowledge  the 
imperial  allegianoe.  Charles  then  marched  to  the  siege 
of  Landreci,  and  Francis  approached  at  the  bead  of  a  largo 
army.  A  great  battle  now  appeared  inevitable:  bat 
Fran  sis,  manoeuvring  as  for  a  fi^t,  contrived  to  throw 
provisions  into  the  town,  and  withdrew.  Imperialists  and 
English  pursued  the  retiring  army ;  and  the  English,  bj 
too  much  impetuosity,  suffered  considerable  loss.  Heorr 
promised  himself  more  decided  advantage  in  the  next  cam- 
paign, which  he  intended  to  conduct  in  person.  This  he 
had  not  been  able  to  make  illustrious  by  his  victorious  pre- 
sence ;  for  he  had  been  busy  marrying,  and  being  given  ia 
marriage,  to  a  sixth  wife. 

The  lady  who  had  this  time  been  elevated  to  this  perilox» 
eminence,  was  the  lady  Catherine  Latimer,  the  widoir  of 
lord  Latimer,  already  mentioned  for  his  oonoem  in  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  She  was  bom  Catherine  Parr,  a 
daughter  of  Sur  Thomas  Parr,  who  claimed  a  long  and 
honourable  descent  from  Ivo  do  Tallebois,  the  Norman,  of 
the  time  of  the  conquest ;  and  still  more  so  from  the  Saxon 
wife  of  Tallebois,  the  sister  of  the  renowned  earls  Morcar 
and  Edwin.  His  ancestors  ixk  after  times  included  the 
great  Nevilles,  earls  of  Westmoreland,  the  Beaoforts,  and, 
through  the  lords  de  Boos,  Alexander  II.,  of  SooUand. 
She  was  fourth  cousin  to  Henry  himself,  but  had  been  twice 
married  previous  to  his  wedding  her.  She  was  the  widow 
of  lord  Borough  of  Gainsborough  at  fifteen,  and  was  about 
thirty  when  Henry  married  her,  only  a  few  months  after 
the  death  of  her  second  husband,  lord  Latimer. 

Catherine  Parr,  as  she  still  continues  to  be  called,  was 
educated  under  the  care  of  her  mother  at  Kendall  Castle,  and 
received  a  very  learned  education  for  a  woman  of  those  times. 
She  read  and  wrote  Latin  fluently,  had  some  knowledge  of 
Greek,  and  was  mistress  of  several  modem  languages.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  handsome,  but  of  very  small  and  delicate 
features.  At  all  times  she  appears  to  have  been  of  renaark  - 
able  thoughtfiilness  and  prudence,  extremely  amiable,  aad 
became  throu^y  devoted  to  protestantism ;  and  she  may^ 
indeed,  justly  be  styled  the  first  proteatant  queen  of  EngUncI, 
for  Anne  of  Cleves,  though  educated  in  ibe  proteatant  fiutb, 
became  a  decided  catholic  in  this  country*    It  was  not  till 
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allor  tbe  death  of  Tord  LUuner  thak  her  protostaot  tenden- 
cies, howeyer,  became  known ;  jet  then,  the  appeaiB  to  have, 
made  no  seeret-  of  them^  for  her  hoose  beoame  the  reeort  of 
Covcrdale,  Latimer,  Paokhnrst,  and  other  eminent  ve- 
formors,  and  sermone  were  frequently  preached  in  her 
chamber  of  state,  which  it  is  8uq>rising  did  not  attract  the 
attention  of  the  king.  But  it  seems  that  his  senses  were 
too  much  fascinated  by  the  ohacms  of  the  handsome  wealthy 
widow,  to  peroeiTO  the  aimoq^here  of  heresy  which  sor- 
roonded  her.  The  fair  historian  of  oar  qoeens  has  happily 
compared  the  ek^ation  of  the  protestant  Oatherine  Parr 
to  the  throne  of  the  persecnting  Henry,  te  that  of  <|Deen 
Esther  by  Ahasoerus ;  protestantism  in  tiie  one  ease,  as  the 
Jews  in  the  other,  waa  destined  to  receive  its  nltimate 
ascendency  by  this  event ;  for  Oaiherine  Parr  became  the 
step-mother  of  Edward  YL  and  qneen  Eliaabetii,  and  their 
active  insftmctress,  and  thoreaj^ly  imbued  their  minds  with 
her  new  opinions  and  the  knowledge  of  the  bible,  tboogh 
she  could  not  effect  the^same  result  in  the  older  and  more 
fixed  bosom  of  Mary.  This  circumstance  is  joyfully  alluded 
to  in  the  metrical  chronicle  of  he*  cousin,  Sir  Thomas 
Throckmortea: — 

9«t  v^n  Ot  ktaiTi  flfti  wlii  ba  iMl  b«r  b«ad, 
Ttt  be  Bidikn  tht  life  to  Ut«  ftloM ; 
And  onee  ratdlTed  the  tlzth  thne  fbr  to  vM, 
Vfftonstt  evlrtfht  to  make  Me  ebelee  ef  ooe : 
Tie!  cbeiee  wee  eteMe  riglit  heppj  Ibr  se  elt— 
li  brewed  oar  bU«,  and  rid  ve  quite  from  thrall. 

When  Benry  opened  to  Oatherine  Parr  his  intention  to 
uMto  her  his  wifii,  she  is  said  to  have  been  struck  with 
eonstemation ;  and,  though  »  matron  of  the  highest  virtue, 
she  frankly  iM  him  that  "  it  wa»  better  to  be  his  mistress 
than  his  wife,'*  Henry,  however,  was  a  suitor  who  listened 
to  no  scrupleii  or  oljections ;  and  even  with  the  most  pru- 
dent woman»  a  crown  being  concerned,  these  scruples  soon 
Tunisfaed*    Oatherine  wis  soarcely  a  widow  when  her  hand 
had  beoi  soi^t  by  Sis  Thomas  Seymour,  brother  of  the 
lata  queen  Jaae»  and  unde  to  the  heir^apparent^  who  was 
oaneidered  the  handsomest  man  of  the  court.    She  is  said 
fta  bave  listened  vrillinglyto  his  suit;  but  on  the  appearance 
ct  the  great  and  terrible  lover,  vrho  took  off  the  heads  of 
qpiOiHS  and  rivals  with  as  little  ceremony  aa  a  cook  would 
cat  off  the  head  of  a  goose,  Seymour  shrunk  in  affright 
Mda,  and  Oatherine  became  a  queen.    The  marriage  took 
place  on  the  12th  of  July,  1543,  in  the  quecn*s  closet  at 
Havpten  Oowi.    The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Qar- 
dfaser,  bisbef  of  T^nchester.    The  tw»  i«inoesses,  Mary 
mmd  SlimbeUn  and  the  king's  nieoe,  Margaret  Bouglas, 
wftra  present ',  and  the  queen  was  attended  by  her  meter, 
Mrte  Herbert,  afterwards  countess  of  Pembroke,  tho  duchess 
of  Bufioft,  Anna,  countess  of  Hertford,  and  lady  Jane 
Dudley.    Soon  after  the  marriage,  her  unde,  lord  Parr  of 
HortoB,  w«8  made  lord  chamberlain,  and  her  brother  was 
cremtod  earl  of  Essex.    Tet  <nreumstances  almost  imme- 
^mtely  showed  the  danger  which  surrounded  hmr.  Gardiner, 
tbe  bigoted  luahop  of  Winchester,  who  had  married  her,  saw, 
lamvevtheless,  her  elevation  with  the  deepest  inward  hatred ; 
mud  within  a  fortnight  after  her  marriage,  he  was  plotting 
Iwr   dsstruetkm,  and  commenced  by  an  attack  on  those 
about  the  eeurt  and  its  ricinity,  who  were  known  as  holders 
of  htm  views.    A  tool  of  his,  one  Dr.  Londoiv  who  Wd  been 
flBMo^it  the  busiest  of  Oromwdl's  agents  in  the  spoliation 
of  tlw  abbeys^  but  who  had  now  become  as  busy  an  agoit 
of   Iha  calkelie  p«r^f  i^ich  vrsa  in  the  ascendant,  com- 


moneed  by  giving  information  of  a  society  of  reformers  in . 
"Windsor,  who  were  believed  to  recdve  countenance  from 
members  of  the  royal  household.  London  made  a  list  of 
these  persons,  and  stated  the  charges  against  &em,  which 
Gardiner  laid  before  the  king,  praying  that  a  search  might 
be  made  for  books  of  theme w  heresy.  Henry  granted  the 
search  so  far  as  it  regarded  the  town,  but  excepted  the 
castle,  being  pretty  well  aware  that  the  queen's  closets 
would  not  bear  too  close  a  scrutiny.  Marbeck,  a  chorister, 
was  speedily  arrested  for  having  in  his  possession  a  bible 
and  a  Latin  concordance  in  progress.  With  him  were 
arrested  as  his  acoomplioes, .  Anthony  Pason,  a  priest, 
Robert  Testwood,  and  Henry  Filmer.  Marbeck  was  saved 
by  some  influential  interference,  but  the  three  others  were  . 
burnt,  after  having  been  pressed  closely,  and  with  added 
assurances  of  pardon,  to  criminate  personages  within  the 
palace,  but  in  vain.  This  preliminary  step  having  suc- 
ceeded, higher  game  was  aimed  at.  Dr.  Haines,  dean  of 
Exeter,  and  prebendary  of  Windsor,  Sir  Philip  Hoby  and 
his  lady.  Sir  Thomas  Garden,  and  other  members  of  the 
royal  household,  were  denounced  by  London  and  his 
coacQutor  Symonds.  This  erident  approach  towards  her 
ovm  person,  seems  to  have  roused  Oatherine  Parr,  who 
sent  a  bold  and  trusty  servant  into  court,  who  exposed  the 
collusion  of  Ockham,  clerk  of  the  court,  and  London. 
Ockham  was  arrested,  and  his  papers  seized,  which  at  once 
revealed  the  foul  plot  betwixt  himself,  London,  and 
Symonds.  These  miscreants  were  sent  for  and  examined, 
and  not  knowing  that  their  letters  to  Ockham  were  seized. 
they  speedily  proved  their  own  villainy,  and  were  con- 
demned to  ride,  with  their  faces  to  the  horses'  tails,  to  the 
pillory  in  Windsor.  Such  were  the  critical  circumstancea 
of  queen  Oatherine  Parr,  even  in  her  honeymoon.  In, 
these  plots  the  destruction  of  Oranmer  was  not  lost  sight 
of,  but  his  time  was  not  come;  the  favour  of  the  king  still 
defended  him. 

The  spring  of  1541  opened  with  active  preparations  for 
Henry's  campaign  in  France.  During  the  winter,  Gon- 
zaga,  the  viceroy  of  Sicily,  was  despatched  to  London  by 
Oharles,  to  arrange  the  plan  of  operations.  An  admirable 
one  was  devised,  had  Henry  been  the  man  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing it  out.  The  emperor  was  to  enter  France  by  Cham- 
pagne, and  Henry  by  PIcardy,  and  instead  of  staying  to 
besiege  the  towns  on  the  route,  they  were  to  dash  on  to 
Paris,  ^here  their  forces  uniting,,  they  might  consider  them- 
selves master  of  the  French  capital,  or  in  a  position  to  dic- 
tate terms  to  Francis.  In  May  the  imperialists  were  in 
the  field,  and  Henry  landed  at  Oalais  in  June,  and  by  the 
middle  of  July  he  was  within  the  bounds  of  France  at  the 
head  of  20,000  English  and  15,000  imperialists. 

But  neither  of  the  ^invaders  kept  to  their  original  plan.' 
Oharles  stopped  by  the  way  to  reduce  Luxemburg,  Ligne. 
and  St.  Didier.  Had  Henry,  however,  poshed  on  with  his 
imposing  army  to  Paris,  Francis  would  have  been  at  the' 
mercy  of  the  allies.  Bui  Henry,  ambitious  to  rival  the' 
military  successes  of  Oharles,  and  take  towns  too,  instead 
of  making  the  capital  his  object,  turned  aside  to  besiege 
Boulogne  and  Montreuil.  The  imperial  ambassador,  sensi- 
ble of  the  fatality  of  this  proceeding,  urged  Henry  with  all 
his  eloquence  during  eleven  days  to  push  on  ;  and  Oharles 
to  take  from  him  any  further  excuse  for  delay,  hastened 
forward  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne,  avoidin|^  all  the 
fortified  towns.    But  when  once  Henry  had  undertaken  an 
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objeot,  opposition  moyed  his  English  bull-dogisro,  and  he 
lost  all  ounsoioosness  of  eyerything  bat  the  one  idea  of  as- 
serting his  mastery.  In  yain,  therefore,  did  Oharles  send 
messengers  imploring  him  to  advance ;  for  more  than  two 
months  he  continoed  besieging  Boologne,  and  the  golden 
opportonity  was  lost. 

Francis  seised  on  the  delay  to  make  terms  with  Oharles. 
He  sent  to  him  a  Spanish  monk  of  the  name  of  Gasman, 
and  a  near  relative  of  Charleses  confessor,  proposing  offers 
of  accommodation.  Charles  readily  listened  to  them,  and 
8ent  to  Henry  to  learn  his  demands.  These  demands  were 
something  enormous,  and  whilst  Francis  demurred,  Oharles 
continoed  his  march,  and  arrived  at  Oh&teau  Thierri, 
almost  in  the  vicinify  of  Paris.  The  circamstances  of 
both  Francis  and  Oharles  now  motaally  inclined  them  to 
open  separate  negotiations.  Francis  saw  a  foreign  army 
menacing  his  capitaU  bat  Oharles,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
the  French  army  constantly  increasing  betwixt  him  and 
his  strange  ally,  whom  nothing  conld  induce  to  move  from 
the  walls  of  Boulogne.  Under  these  circumstances,  Oharles 
consented  to  offer  Francis  the  terms  which  he  had  de- 
manded before  the  war,  and  which  he  had  refused,  ')at  now 
«ame  the  news  that  the  English  had  taken  Boulogne,  and 
the  French  king  at  once  accepted  them. .  The  treaty  of 
Orespi,  as  this  was  called,  bound  the  two  sovereigns  to 
unite  for  the  defence  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks, 
and  to  unite  their  families  by  the  marriage  of .  the  second 
son  of  Francis  ^th  a  daughter  of  Charles.  Henry,  on  his 
part,  having  placed  a  strong  garrison  in  Boulogne,  rabed 
the  siege.of  Montreuil,  and  returned  to  England  like  a  great 
conqueror,  as  he  always  did,  from  his  distant  campaigns. 

If  Henry*8  campaign  in  France  did  him  little  honour,  that 
which  had  been  going  on  in  Scotland  under  his  com- 
manders and  allies,  did  him  still  less.  His  trusty  friends 
Angus,  Lennox,  Cassilis,  and  Glencairn,  who  had  sworn 
in  their  bond  to  remain  faithful  to  him  till  they  had  reduced 
Scotlfmd  to  his  yoke,  in  January,  1544,  to  escape  a  for- 
feiture of  their  estates  for  their  repeated  treasons,  entered 
into  the  same  compact  with  Arran,  solemnly  binding  "them- 
selves, and  all  other  their  complices  and  partakers,  to  remain 
true,  faithful,  and  obedient  to  their  sovereign  lady  and  her 
authority ;  to  assist  the  lord-governor  for  defence  of  the 
realms  agunst  their  old  enemies  of  England,  to  support  the 
liberties  of  holy  church,  and  to  maintain  the  true  Obrbtian 
faith.'*  As  hostages  for  the  faithful  observance  of  this 
agreement,  Sir  George  Douglas,  the  brother  of  Angus,  and 
the  eldest  son  of  Glencairn,  the  master  of  Kilmaurs,  were 
surrendered  to  Arran.  Yet  within  less  than  two  months 
did  these  infamous  and  doubly  perjured  traitors  send  an 
earnest  entreaty  to  the  king  of  England  to  hasten  his  pre- 
parations for  the  invasion  of  the  country,  and  accompanied 
it  by  a  plan  of  operations.  These  were,  that  a  strong  army 
should  proceed  by  land,  a  numerous  fleet,  carrying  an 
additional  force,  should  go  by  sea,  and  it  was  added,  that 
it  would  act  as  a  most  useful  diversion,  if  ten  or  twelve 
ships  were  sent  to  the  western  coast  to  act  on  the  earl  of 
Argyll's  country— a  suggestion,  no  doubt,  thrown  in  by 
Glencairn,  Argyll's  bitter  enemy.  A  stratagem  of  the 
same  kind  had  been  successfully  employed  before  by  Glen- 
oaim*s  advice ;  and  the  Highland  chiefs  imprisoned  in  the 
castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Dunbar  were  liberated  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  harry  the  lands  of  Argyll,  The 
disaffected  barons   urged   Henry  to  put  these  plans  in 


execution  before  the  arrival  of  the  Preach  army,  hut  tliis 
advice  was  followed  in  such  a  loose  and  desultory  manner, 
that  it  failed  of  the  overwhelming  effect  which  it  mast  h&?e 
had,  if  ably  executed.    '^'^v^.»- 

Henry,  fuming  with  rage  against  the  cardinal  and  the 
Scotch  generally,  exerted   himself,  as  fast  an  an  empty 
exchequer  would  allow,  to  muster  the  necessaiy  annj  ot 
invasion ;  and  during  the  time  whieh  this  occapied,  he 
busied  himself  with  concerUng  a  plot  of  the  most  diabolical 
kmd— the  seizure  or  assassination  of  Beaton.    Sach  dirk 
transactions  as  this,  which  were  only  too  frequent  in  tbe 
reigns  of  both  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  would  not  now  be 
believed  if  they  did  not  stand  in  the  abundant  hand-wri^^ 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  them  in  the  state-paper  office. 
On  the  17th  of  April,  Orighton  of  Brunston,  a  spy  of  Bid- 
ler's,  despatched  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  then  at  Newcastle, 
an  emissary  of  the  name  of  Wishart,  who  made  him  awire 
of  a  plot  for  this  purpose.    Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  the  master 
of  Bothes— eldest  son  to  the  earl  of  Bothes— and  one  John 
Oharteris,  were,  he  said,  prepared  to  capture  or  IdU  the 
cardinal,  if  assured  of  the  necessary  Bni^K>rt  from  England. 
Hertford  immediately  despatched  Wishart  to  London  ex- 
press, where  the  king,  having  in  a  private  interview  heard 
the  particulars  from  Wishart,  entered  into  the  scheme 
most  heartily,  promising  the  conspirators  every  protectkm 
in  his  power  if  they  were  successfdl.    The  cardinal,  how* 
ever,  at  this  time  became  aware  of  the  base  design,  and 
took  precautions  for  his  safety ;  only,  however,  to  defer  for 
a  time  the  execution  of  this  atrocioaB  deed  by  the  siae 
hands,  urged  on  by  this  detestable  monaiNSh.        .  % 

By  the  end  of  April,  Henry  was  prepared  to  poor  <m 
Scotland  the  vial  of  his  murderous  wrath.  '  A  fleet  of  ft 
hundred  sail  appeared,  under  the  command  of  lord  Lii&e« 
the  high  admiral  of  England,  suddenly  in  the  F<Mrth.  The 
Scotch  seem  to  have  by  no  means  been  dreaming  of  ^oh  a 
visitant,  and  its  apparition  threw  the  '  capital  into  the 
•greatest  consternation.  In  four  days, « such  was  the 
absence  of  preparation,  such  the  public  panilysis,  that 
Hertford  was  permitted  to  land  his  tooops  and  his  artilleiy 
without  the  sight  of  a  single  soldier.  He  bad  advanoed 
from  Granton  to  Leith  when  Arran  and  the  cskrdfnal  threw 
themselves  in  his  way  with  a  miseriable  handM  of  fol- 
lowers, who  were  instantly  dispersed,  and  Leifli  given  op  to 
plunder. 

The  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  finding  themselves  deserted 
by  the  governor,  flew  to  arms,  under  the  oommaad  o( 
Otterbum  of  Rcidhall,  the  provost  of  the  city.  Otteihm 
proceeded  to  the  English  camp,  and,  obtaining  an  inler- 
view  with  lord  Hertford,  complained  of  this  unlooked-^ 
invasion,  and  off<3red  to  accommodate  all  differences.  But 
Hertford  returned  a  haughty  answer,  that  he  was  not  don« 
to  negotiate,  for  which  he  had  no  power,  bat  to  lay  wtate 
town  and  country  with  fire  and  8wt>rd  anless  theyovng 
queen  were  delivered  to  him.  The  people  of  Edinborfh. 
on  hearing  this  insolent  message,  vowed  to  perish  to  a  oiB 
rather  than  condescend  to  such  baseness.  They  set  ahetf^ 
to  defend  their  walls  and  sustain  tbe  attack  of  the  eneaff ; 
but  they  found  that  Otterbum,  who  had  tampered  seorellf 
with  the  English  before  this,  had  Btolen  unobderved  awaj« 
They  appointed  a  new  provost,  and  manned  their  watti 
80  stoutly  that  they  compelled  HerttdM  to  fetch  op  hi* 
battering  ordnance  fr^m  LeHh.  SMtTg  very  soon  that  it 
was  impossible  to  dif»B4  tMr  ffSt^  from   this  hativt 
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ordnanoe,  they  silently  collected  as  much  of  their  property 
88  they  could  carry,  and  abandoned  the  town.  Hertford 
took  possession  of  it ;  and  then  sought  to  reduce  the  castle. 
Bat  finding  this  useless,  he  set  fire  to  the  city ;  and,  rein- 
forced by  four  thousand  horse,  under  lord  Eure,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  laying  waste  the  surrounding  country 
wiUi  a  savage  ferocity,  which  no  doubt  had  been  com- 
manded by  the  fiendish  malice  of  the  English  king. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  Arran  having  assembled  a  con- 
aiderable  force,  and  liberated  Angus  and  his  brother,  Sir 
George  Douglas,  in  the  hope  of  winning  them  over  by  such 
clemency,  marched  rapidly  towards  Edinburgh.  The  Eng- 
iiflh,  however,  did  not  wait  for  his  arrival.  Lord  Lisle 
embarked  a  portion  ot  the  troops  at  Leith  again,  and  lord 


punctual  agent  of  this  monster,  confessed  to  those  around 
him,  that  Henry  had  done  too  little  for  a  conqueror,  and 
far  too  much  for  a  suitor.  As  if  totally  lost  to  sense  and 
reason,  as  well  as  goodness,  he  had  ordered  an  indiscrimi- 
nating  devastation  of  the  Scottbh  lands.  He  expressly 
refused  to  allow  any  sparing  of  the  estates  of  his  Scottish 
confederates,  and  this  impolitic  frenzy  soon  produced  its 
natural  fruits  in  the  desertion  and  bitter  hostility  of  many 
of  them.  Angus,  Sir  Qebrge  Douglas,  and  their  numerous 
and  powerful  adherents,  whose  demesnes  lay  near  the  bor- 
ders, and  who  had  so  long  laboured  with  a  most  renegade 
zeal  and  ability  for  his  advantage,  abandoned  his  cause  in 
disgust,  and  went  over  to  the  cardinal.  The  only  nobles 
left  to  Henry  were  Lennox  and  Glencairn — Lennox,  a  man 


View  of  Portsmouth  Harbour,  as  it  appeara  at  the  present  time. 


Hertford  led  the  remainder  away  by  land.  Both  by  land 
^uid  water  the  English  commanders  continued  their  buc- 
caneering outrages,  doing  all  the  mischief  and  inflicting  all 
the  misery  they  could.  Lord  Lisle  seized  the  two  largest 
Scottish  vessels  in  the  harbour  of  Leith,  and  burnir  the 
f^^;  he  then  sailed  along  the  coast,  plundering  and  des- 
troying all  the  villages  and  country  within  reach.  Lord 
Hertford,  on  his  part,  laid  Seaton,  Haddington,  Benton,  and 
Lunbar  in  ashes,  and  returned  into  England  leaving 
^hind  him  a  trail  of  desolation  worthy  of  a  devil.  Such 
''^M  the  insane  and  demoniac  manner  in  which  Henry  VIII. 
"Wooed  the  Lttle  queen  of  Scotland  for  his  son.  Such  was 
the  madness  of  his  honoui^-deserted  mind,  by  which  he 
^troyed  for  ever  all  hope  of  such  a  union. 
Lord  Hertford,  who  conducted  himself  solely  as  the 
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weak,  treacherous,  and  vacillating ;  Glenoiurn,  a  host  in 
himself,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  extensive  influence,  but 
of  no  patriotism.  So  little  did  the  cruel  ravages  of  his 
country  by  Henry  affect  him,  that  we  find  him  and  Lennox, 
on  the  17th  of  May,  entering  into  a  most  extraordinary 
treaty  with  the  English  king  at  Oarlisle.  By  this  Henry 
promised  Glencairn  and  his  son,  the  master  of  Eilmaurs, 
ample  pensions,  and  to  Lennox,  the  government  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  hand  of  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  the  daughter 
of  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Henry.  For  this  these  traitor 
barons  promised  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  the  Protector  of 
Scotland— sad  irony  I— to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  to  deliver  over  to  him  the  young  queen,  and  the 
chief  fortresses  of  the  country,  the  town  and  castle  of 
Dombarton,  the  isle  and  castle  of  Bute,    A  more  iofamoufl 
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bargain  is  not  t»  be  fowid  in  history,  and  most  straag*  of 
all,  these  men  pledged  tfaemselTes  to  cause  the  word  of  God 
to  be  truly  taoght  in  their  territories,  styling  the  bible  the 
oriy  foundation  of  all  troth  and  honour  I^the  Tery  qoalitiea 
they  were  thns  treading  under  foot. 

No  sooner  was  the  eril  eompaet  sealed,  than  the  two 
renegade  bartms  hastened  to  aseemUe  thetrforoes  and  earn 
their  disgraeefal  pay.  But  the  only  foHwM  whidi  they 
deserred  attended  them.  Arran*  acting  nnder  the  oounsd 
of  the  cardinal,  met  Qlenoaim  near  Glasgow,  and  after  aa 
obstinate  battle  defeated  hinu  Gleneaim  escaped  to  Don- 
barton,  where  Lennox  lay,  and  that  unprincipled  noblemaa 
resigned  the  castle  mto  his  hands,  and  set  sail  for  Bnj^d, 
where  he  received  the  promised  hand  of  the  lady  Margaret 
Doaglas,  Francis  I.  was  so  disgusted  at  this  unnatural 
conduct  of  Lennox,  that,  suspecting  his  brother,  lord 
Aubigny,  of  some  countenance  of  these  prooeedings,  he 
deprived  him  of  the  high  offices  which  he  held  in  France, 
and  threw  him  into  prison. 

In  Scotland  the  cruel  raid  of  Henry,  and  the  traitorous 
league  of  Lennox  and  Gleneaim  with  him,  produced  re- 
markable changes.  A  general  council  of  the  nobles  met  at 
Stirling  on  the  drd  of  June,  where  Lennox  and  Gleneaim 
alone  were  absent  The  conduct  of  Henry  seemed  to  have 
united  all  hearts  against  him.  There  took  place  a  coali- 
tion of  the  catholic  and  protestant  parties ;  but  Angus,  who 
was  now  bound  up  with  the  Scottbh  policy,  had  the  in- 
fluence to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  feeble  Arran  from  the 
regency,  and  the  queen-mother,  Mary  of  Ghiise,  elected  in 
his  stead;  Angus,  tiie  mover,  being  tnade  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kkigdom« 

But  the  cardinal  WM  too  dear-sighted  to  lend  himself  to 
Any  soch  heterogsneoos  ooalition.  He  stiU  adhered  to 
Arran,  tmd  the  oomitry  became  torn  by  desperate  ^Mtions, 
which  mptmA  liAe  iwmmtfitk§mmkt of  the Bnglidi king. 
In  Augoit,  LemoK  asfled  iiam  ftnitel  witii  &  Sfoadron  of 
tenAipnMiAaooMhwrafaii«iiy,i»  theooMt  of  Scot- 
land«  t^ttOl  y»  fmmim«i§amBi  the  oaette  of  Doia^ 
barton  and  Bote  h^  Hoij%  hail  He  aooa  plundond 
the  isle  of  Arran,  and  sailing  to  Bote,  made  himself 
of  it,  and  of  its  eastia  of  Botivi^,  and  Mivered 
according  to  ayiBSMeat,  to  Sir  Bkkui. 
Broke,  to  hold  fisr  Hanry.  Tke  eaalie  of 
key  of  the  west  of  Seotland,  Lsumk  felt  nre  of, 
left  it  in  the  hands  of  GUencainu  But  Gleneaim  had  in 
the  meantime  gone  over  to  the  opposite  party,  and  the 
officer  in  command,  Stirling  of  (Horat,  sooming  snoh 
treason,  not  only  refused  to  yield  it  up,  but  made  it  neces- 
sary for  Lennox  and  his  associates  to  escape  with  all  speed 
to  their  ships. 

Scarcely  had  Lennox  <piitted  DombartoB,  when  Sir 
George  Douglas  entered  it  with  four  thonsand  tro(^  and 
the  earl  of  Argyll,  oocopying  the  eastle  of  Dunoon,  fired 
on  Lennox  as  he  fell  down  the  Clyde.  Lennox,  retoming 
the  fire,  landed  to  avenge  the  attack,  and  speedily  dispersed 
^e  highlandem  drawn  out  against  him.  He  next  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  Kintyre,  Kyle,  and  Carriek,  and  then  returned 
laden  with  spoil  to  Bristol,  whenoe  he  despatched  Sir  Peter 
Mewtas  to  inform  the  king  at  BoologDe  of  the  issue  of  the 
enterprise,  who  reeeivod  the  aoooontof  the  eonduotof  Glen- 
eaim with  his  most  hearty  oholer.  Meantime,  Henry'soffioeni, 
Sir  Ralph  Enre,  Sir  Brian  Layton,  and  Sir  Jttebard  Bewes, 
iMrare  ravaging  the  hacden  m  mereilMslyas  Lannas  did 


tile  shares  ai  Clyde.  They  were  enabled  to  do  almoet 
whatever  they  pleased,  owing  to  the  unhappy  dissensiow 
betwixt  the  parties  of  the  governor  Arran  and  the  queen- 
dowager.  ^Qie  stecy  of  their  homings  and  spoliations  has 
been  preserved  in  aa  aoooont  called  the  Bloody  Ledger,  in 
which  are  enomerated  one  hondred  and  ninety-two  towns, 
viUages,  £arm-ofliees,  towers,  and  chorches  as  destroyed ; 
ten  thoosand  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  cattle  driven 
off;  twelve  thousand  faar  hundred  and  ninety*  two  sheep  t 
one  thoosand  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  hones,  besides 
tiie  eaomeration  of  other  plunder  and  horrors. 

In  November  this  miserable  warfere  seems  to  have 
slaokened,  but  not  so  the  leods  betwixt  ihe  different 
faetions^  In  the  beginning  of  that  month  the  regent  called 
a  parliament,  in  which  he  denounced  Angus  and  his  brother 
as  traitors ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Angus  summoned  the 
three  estates  to  Stirling,  in  the  queen's  name,  and  there 
issued  a  proclamation  dischar^ng  all  people  from  their 
allegiance  to  Arran  as  the  pretended  regent.  Once  more 
the  cardinal  attempted  to  unite  the  clashing  factions — ^peace 
appeared  restored,  and  Amm  marched  to  the  borders  to 
avenge  the  late  iiguries  of  the  English,  and  laid  siege  to 
Coldingham,  then  in  their  possession.  Su^icion  and 
disunion,  however,  jspeedily  broke  out  agun;  and  the 
English,  becoming  aware  of  it,  rushed  out  npoa  them  and 
put  them  to  flight,  though  the  Scotch  were  three  times 
their  number.  Angus,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
vanguard  on  this  occasion,  Gleneaim,  Caasiltf,  lords 
Somerville  and  Bothwell,  were  all  involved  in  the  disgrace- 
ful rout.  The  defeat  was  universally  attribnted  to  the 
treason  of  the  Douf^es,  yet  in  the  parfinaMnt  which  was 
snmmoned  in  December  at  Bdinborgh,  lliey  managed  to 
dear  themselves  of  tlie  chaise,  hot  nsft  from  the  belief 
of  it  in  the  mmds  of  the  peopin,  whi<A  was  aoon  suf- 
fieiently  shown  hf  both  bamna  and  w—wannlty  lef imn^ 
to  serve  under  Amffm  -wbm.  a  mnstar  wan  aaflad  in  the 


laie  greater  pact  of  the 
to  the  innads  and 

jaady  to^i^ 


ow  lay  ex- 
oftiie  English.  Hie 
ado  whoe  there  vras 
Into  tiM  swice  of 
patrietio,  were  compelled 
the  English  wardens  became  so 
(hat  all  Sootland  to  the  Forth  mi^  be  sobdued 
almost  without  a  struggle,  that  Sir  Balph  Euro  and  Sir 
Brian  Layton  hastened  to  court  and  laid  their  views  before 
the  king.  Henry  was  only  too  ready  to  punish  still  further 
the  stubbom  Soots,  ajid,  as  an  incentive  to  Eure,  he 
granted  him  all  the  lands  he  should  conquer  in  the  MecM. 
Teviotdale,  and  Lauderdale — distriots  which  were  the  old 
hereditary  property  of  the  Douglases.  Angus  heard  oi 
this  free  grant  of  his  patrimony  with  such  indignation 
that  he  vowed  he  would  writo  his  satm^  or  inatnuneat 
of  possession,  on  his  skin  with  sharp  pttu  and  bloody  ink« 
if  he  dared  to  toudi  it.  Sir  Balph  Sure,  however^  retrod 
little  of  his  threat  He  strai^tway  crossed  the  borders 
with  five  thousand  men,  consisting  ef  foreign  mercenaciea, 
English  archers*  and  six  hondred  border  Soots,  who  wore 
the  red  evos  of  England  over  their  armour.  They  tracked 
thehrwi^  in  barharities  still  more  savage  than  be&re.  XhiEj 
bomt  the  tower  ofBwMwnhonse,  and  in  it  anoUe  and  agni 
matron,  its  mistrsM,  with  her  whole  family.  Theywreaksd 
and4eB<datad  the  eetebsated  abbey  of  Mstoea^  finnileyinig 
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it,  and  reducing  it  to  ruins,  ransacking  and  defoomg  the 
tombs  of  the  Douglases. 

Angus  rushed  on  in  the  spirit  of  his  tow  to  meet  these 
marauders,  and  came  up  with  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
destruction  of  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors ;  but  so  far  from 
writing  Eure*8  sasine  on  his  back,  he  was  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter ;  and  with  Arran,  the  governor,  who  accom- 
panied him,  saw  the  futhless  foe  complete  their  sacrilegious 
hayoc,  and  commence  their  march  to  Jedburgh,  without 
anj  forces  to  preyent  them.  Angus  and  Arran,  howerer, 
hung  on  the  rear  of  the  retreating  army,  heavy  with 
plunder,  and  saw  Eure,  confident  of  his  superior  strength, 
encamp  on  a  moor  above  the  village  of  Ancram,  on  the 
Teviot.  The  Scotch  posted  themselves  on  a  neighbouring 
eminence,  and  to  their  great  joy  beheld  Norman  Leslie,  the 
master  of  Bothes,  arrive  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred 
lances,  and  directly  after.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  old  laird  of 
Bttocleuch,  gallop  up,  announcing  his  foliowen  to  be  within 
an  hour's  march. 

Thus  strengthened,  they  resolved  to  give '  battle ;  but, 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  Buoeleuoh  advised  Arran  to  quit 
the  height  where  he  was  posted,  and  retire  to  a  level 
plain  in  its  rear,  called  Peniel  Heugfa,  as  if  they  were 
about  to  retreat.    They  then  dismounted,  and  sent  their 
horses  in  the  care  of  the  camp-boys  to  a  hill  beyond  the 
plain.    The  English  commanders  fell  into  the  snare  laid 
for  them.    Their  successes  had  made  them  careless,  and 
they  galloped  forward  to  pursue  the  flying  enemy.    On 
reaching  the  brow  of  the  hlU,  however,  they  saw  with 
tiMonishment,  not  an  army  in  retreat,  but  drawnr  up  for 
battle,  almost  h/ot  to  face  with  them.    They  were  thrown 
into  some  disorder  by  their  rapid  advance  up  the  hill,  and 
their  horses  were  blown ;  but,  relying  on  their  superiority, 
they  dashed  forward,  and  cbai^ged  the  foe.     lite  Scots, 
who  had  the  sun  and  wind  on  their  backs,  and  burned  with 
the  sense  of  a  thousand  injuries  unavenged,  stood   the 
ehuck  bravely,  and  the  battle  became  furious.    The  superior 
length  of  the  Soottidi  spears  gave  them  a  decided  advan- 
tage.   Bowes  and  Layton  were  pushed  back  on  the  main 
bbdy,  and  threw  it  into  confbsion,  and  that  again  disordered 
the  rear.    The  settbg  sun  blinded  the  Eng^h,  and  the 
emoke  from  the  harquebusses  of  their  enemies  was  blown 
in  th^  faces.     They  gave  way;    and,  on  the  very  first 
symptom  of  flight,  the  six  hundred  Scottish  borderers  tore 
oft  their  red-crosses,  joined  their  countrymen,  and  made  a 
terrible  carnage  amongst  their  late  comrades.    The  neigh- 
bouring peasantry  soon  joined  in  the  chase,  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  a  natural  revenge,  and  the  cry  of  "  Bemember 
Broomhouse !  **  rang  over  the  fi^d,  the  women  being  the 
most  frantic  in  the  exclamation.    Eure  and  Layton,  who 
for  six  months  had  kept  the  Whole  Urder  country  in  terror, 
aad  had  perpetrated  the  most  merciless  atrocities,  were,  to 
the  great  exultation  of  the  people,  fouUti  dead  upon  the 
field.    ILmy  kmghts  and  genttemen  were  iaikm  prisoners ; 
aod  Arran,  seising  the  camp  equipage  and  the  enormous 
t>ooty,  marohed  on  Ooldingham   and   Jedburgh,  which 
surrendered ;  and  he  soon  saw  the  Whole  southern  district 
£reed  of  the  enemy. 

The  anger  of  Henry  YIIL  may  be  imagined  on  the 
v»oeipt  <rf  this  news.  He  vowed  especial  vengeance  on 
Asgos,  who  had  so  long  been  his  obsequious  tool ;  but  that 
chief  having  now  executed  his  vow  not  only  on  Eure  but  on 
IjaytOD^cxcfaumedproiMUy,  *•  What:  does  my  royal  brother* 


in-law  feel  offended,  becaase,  like  a  good  Scotsman,  I  have 
avenged  upon  Balph  Eure  the  defaced  tombs  of  my 
ancestors  P  They  were  better  men  than  he,  and  -I  ought 
to  have  done  no  less ;  and  will  he  take  my  life  for  that  ? 
Little  knows  king  Henry  the  skirts  of  Kernetable  ;  I  can 
keep  myself  there  against  all  his  English  host." 

Francis  I.  could  not  rest  satisfied  so  long  as  Boulogne 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  he  resolred,  in  1545, 
to  make  a  grand  effort,  to  recover  not  only  that  town  but 
OaUis,  which  had  been  for  conturies  in  the  possession  oi 
England.  Large  galleys  were  built  at  Boaen,  and  as  many 
vessels  were  collected  as  possible  from  Marseilles  and  other 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean  for  this  enterprise.  He  hired 
from  the  Venetians  and  other  Itahan  states,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  send  a  body  of  troops  to  Scotland  to  assist  m 
making  a  diversion  in  that  country.  But  he  was  not  con- 
tented witii  endeavouring  to  regain  his  own  towns,  his 
ooasts  had  often  been  harassed  by  the  English  vessels, 
and  he  now  ventured  to  carry  the  war  to  Henry's  own 
shores.  Henry,  aware  of  his  intentions,  raised  fortificationa 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  along  the  shores  of  Kent,. 
Sussex,  and  Htmp^iire.  The  French  fleet,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  sail,  under  the  command  of  Anne- 
baut,  set  sail  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  fell  down  the 
Ohannel.  Francis  flattered  himself  that  he  could  seise  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  perhaps  maintain  garrisons  there,  if  he 
should  not  be  able  to  get  possession  of  Portsmouth.  Henry 
had  himself  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  had  sixty 
ships  lying,  under  the  command  of  lord  Lisle.  The  French 
fleet  sailed  into  the  Solent,  and  anchored  at  St.  Helen's. 
The  sea  being  very  oalm,  the  French  admiral  put  out  hia 
flat-bottomed  boats  and  galleys  that  drew  littie  water,  and 
sailed  into  the  very  mouth  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  daring 
the  English  admiral  to  come  out.  But  Henry  commanded 
lord  Lisle  to  lie  still,  and  Annebant,  firing  into  the  port, 
sunk  the  Mary  Boss  with  her  commander.  Sir  George 
Oarew,  and  seven  hundred  men.  On  the  turn  of  the  tide 
lord  Lisle  bore  down  on  the  enemy  and  sunk  a  galley 
with  its  men,  and  the  French  vessels  then  bore  away  to  the 
mainfleet 

As  the  French  could  not  provoke  the  English  to  come 
out  of  harbour,  though  they  burned  the  viUages  and  fiirm- 
houses  along  the  coast,  they  held  a  council  of  war,  and 
resolved  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
invasion  of  the  idand  was  assayed  in  three  places,  but  the 
inhabitants  repulsed  the  soldiers  as  they  landed,  with  great 
spirit,  and,  after  oommittiog  some  ravages,  the  French 
thought  it  best  to  retire.  They  then  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  Sussex,  making  occasional  descents,  and  finally  anchored 
before  Boulogne,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  supplies  for  the 
army  there.  Another  object  was  to  prevent  reinforcemente 
of  ships  from  the  Thames  reachmg  Portsmouth,  tut  in  both 
these  endeavours  the  superior  vigilance  ot  the  English 
prevailed:  provisions  were  conveyed  into  Boulogne,  and 
thurty  sail  of  ships  arrived  at  Poitsmouth.  At  length 
lord  LisU  received  orders  from  Henry  to  put  to  sea  and 
attack  the  enemy ;  he  expressed  himself  highly  delighted, 
but  nothing  came  of  it,  for  the  two  fleets  manoeuvred  for 
some  tiflite  in  the  face  of  each  other,  exchanged  a  few  shots, 
and  then  retired  to  their  respective  ports.  And  thus 
ended  the  boastful  enterprise  of  Francis. 

if  Frauds  had  done  littie,  Henry  was  still  apprehensive 
tha'i  he  mig^t  do  nKHre,  and  ho  was  m  no  condition  to  raise 
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adequate  fmes  for  defenee.  After  all  thai  bis  father  had 
left  him,  and  after  the  enormouB  reeeipts  from  the  eharoh 
property,  neTer  was  meaareh  in  fi;reater  straits  for  m^iej. 
Wriotheslej,  writbg  to  the  coancil  in  September  of  thte  jear, 
draws  a  wDfbl  piotore  of  the  finances.  "  Ae  ceneeming  the 
preparation  of  money,  I  ebsii  do  what  is  possible  to  be 
done ;  but,  my  liwds,  I  tr«8t  your  wisdoms  do  oonsider 
iHiat  is  dene  and  paid  already.  Ton  see  the  king's 
majesty  hath  this  year  and  the  last  spent  £1,300,000,  or 
thereabonis ;  and  his  enbeidy  and  beneyolenoe  ministecing 
fioant  £300,000  thareoff,  I  nmse  sometime  where  the  rest, 
being  so  great  a  sum,  hath  been  gotten ;  so  the  kada  bemg 
consumed,  the  plate  of  the  vealm  molten  and  cmned, 
whereof  mnoh  hath  risen,  I  aerrow  and  lament  the  danger 
of  the  time  to  come,  wherein  u  also  to  be  remembeoed  the 
money  that  is  to  be  paid  in  Flandera ;  and  lluil  is  aa  mnoh 
and  more  than  all  the  rest,  the  great  scarcity  that  we  hafa 
of  com,  wheat  being  in  all  places  in  maimer,  Norfolk 
eicepted,  at  twenty  shillings  the  qnarter,  and  a  marrelloos 
small  qnaatlty  to  be  gotten  of  it.  And  tboogh  the  king's 
m^ty  should  haTe  a  greater  grant  than  the  reakn  ooald 
bear  at  one  tune,  it  coold  do  little  to  the  oonthwaoce  of 
these  diargeSk  which  be  so  ii^K>rtable,  that  I  aee  not 
almost  how  it  it  possible  to  bear  the  charges  this  winter 
till  more  may  be  gotten.  Therefore,  good  my  lords, 
though  yen  wnte  to  me  ittll,  «Payi  pay !  prepara  for  this 
and  that! '  eoosider,  it  is  yoor  part  to  remember  the  state 
ef  things  with  m^  and  by  your  wisdom  to  ponder  whal  may 
be  done,  and  how  things  may  be  continned.** 

Henry  was  a  striking  example  of  the  "tliwmitiis  of  any 
amoottt  of  wealth  to  a  reckless  and  eztraragant  man.  The 
Tast  treasures  which  his  fother  had  scraped  together 
throagh  kmg  years^  and  by  erery  mode  of  opprcMion  and 
neaaness;  the  stiU  Taster  treasoiies  of  which  he  had 
plundered  the  monasteries,  had  all  eraporated  like  a  morn- 
ing dew,  and  he  wns  now  overwh^oisd  with  neoessities, 
and  had  not  a  particle  of  patience  to  enable  him  to  bear 
them,  or  of  prodence  to  regulate  his  espenditnre  and 
lostriin  him  from  ruinoua  wars  of  the  most  unjust 
character.  He  could  bribe  the  subjects  of  the  child-4|ueea  ^ 
Scothuid  to  traitorous  daeda  againat  th^  aorereign^  but 
he  had  first  to  extort  the  money  from  his  own  people  by 
the  most  oppressiTO  and  nnooastitntiofial  measnres.  He 
had  melted  down  the  last  pkte,  aold  the  last  jeweb  of  the 
suppressed  monasteries,  and  he  now  called  upon  his 
ministers  incessanUy  to  fomiah  meaey.  which  they  were 
obliged  te  obtain  by  a  Tiolation  of  aU  the  law*  of  the 
ooontry,  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  respect  dne  to 
age  and  statLon.  In  1543  ha  obtained  a  most  unexampled 
subsidy;  bat  by  ratoms  which  he  had  ordcMd,  ha  had 
leamedthenOaeofefery  man's  property;  andthoaghtha 
clergy  had  granted  him  six  per  cent  on  thafar  iacamea,  and 
the  laity  still  asere,  he  now  demanded  from  Cfery  person 
rated  at  fifty  pounds  per  aannm  a  sum  of  money  as  a  loan. 
Having  obtained  it^for  no  one  dared  to  refuse— he  then 
obtained  an  act  from  his  skmsh.pariiament,  granting  him 
all  the  sums  that  he  had  bonowed  from  his  subjects  since 
the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign. 

Thia  was  a  sufficient  warning,  that  whaterer  the 
insatiate  monarch  obtamed,  under  any  pietenee  whaterer, 
would  not  be  reftinded ;  and  so  conscious  was  he  himaelf 
of  thb  that  he  varied  his  next  attempt,  and  called  itabeae- 
Tdcnoe.    This  waa  a  Jaama  whicb  had  become  most  odioua 


of  all  under  former  monarchss  and  during  WoImj's 
administration  in  his  own  reign  the  people  had  dand  to 
refuse  it.  Bince  then,  howeyer,  he  had  broken  the  spirit 
of  the  people  more  completely.  They  now  paid  it,  thoo^ 
not  without  mnrmuring.  In  London  the  most  relootame 
was  shown  to  comply  with  the  illegal  demand,  and  Hauj 
hastened  to  giye  the  public  a  specimen  of  what  they  had  t9 
expect  He  seised  two  of  the  aldermen  who  did  not  feel  w 
benevolently  disposed  as  to  fleece  themselyes  yolimtarily 
for  this  sponge  of  a  king.  Alderman  Beed  was  sent  off  to 
the  Scottish  wars,  a  lifo  totally  opposed  to  all  his  habits. 
He  was  made  prisoner  in  the  fiiat  engagement,  and  had  to 
pay  &  heavy  ransom.  Alderman  Sir  William  Roaoh  vas 
cast  into  prison,  on  the  charge  that  he  had  used  disrespeet- 
fnl  and  seditious  lai^^uage  to  his  mi^jesty'a  oommissionflD, 
and  had  to  purchase  his  freedom  by  a  heavy  mm  oC 
money. 

Such  was  becooae  the  Uboiy  of  the  subject  onder  tbis 
most  atrocious  of  tyrants.  Bnt  having  trampled  on  emj 
right  and  every  personal  feeling  of  his  peoplei  aad 
exhausted  eyery  direct  appeal  to  theu  pooketi ,  howeTer 
extortionato  or  arbitrary^  he  proceeded  to  rob  than 
iadiraotly  by  adulteratii^  the  coin.  At  the  commMioa- 
ment  of  his  re^  the  onnaa  of  gM  and  the  pooad  of 
silver  waic  eadi  worth  forty  shillinp :  by  repeated  p»>- 
clamations  he  raised  them  to  forty-four,  foxij-fire.  and 
finally  to  for^-eighi  f>ii|lMiigy-  Ha  then  issued  a  new 
coinage  with  a  plentifol  alloy,  and  obtained  possesaioa  of 
tiie  old  coinage  byioflSBving  a  premiom  for  it  at  the  Miat. 
This  succeeded*  and  ha  then  dobaao4  Uiat,  and  so  on,  kj 
snceettBive  acts  in  the  same  pvoceas,  he  went«  until,  before 
the  end  of  the  war,  ha  had  eqoalised  the  silver  aad  the 
alloy  in  his  oaina«i;  aad  in  the  following  year  he  broi# 
thaallcy  to  doable  the  qnaalify  of  the  ulver.  To  sodii 
despicable  condition  had  he  rednoed  the  coinsfls  of  tbe 
reaba,  ihat  the  shilling  foil  in  value  to  pinepenoe,  te 
aixpencci  and  fioMlly  his  sneeeasora  were  coaipelled  to 
withcbrair  it  wtirely  from  circulation.  He  had,  in  CmI. 
cheated  the  nation  ovt  of  aiaa-tentha  of  the  whole  ciMo- 
lating  medium,  and  hfd  inflicted  on  tho  trade  of  the  oooita 
the  most  serious  embarrassments. 

Bnt  whilst  he  was  proceeding  in  thia  abandoned  oi«i0 
with  the  coin,  the  three  years  for  vrhidi  his  anppUM  |^ 
been  granted  had  exiured,  andhe  caQad  his  most  ounpHii^ 
pariiament  together  in  November  to  grant  him  freib  ti^ 
The  deigy  in  convocation  voted  him  fifteen  pep  osai  ^ 
their  inconMS  for  two  jean,  aad  parliament  two  tenttoaai 
fiftoenths.  But  that  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  the  vil•pl^ 
liament  forthwith  granteid  him  all  the  oharitieB,  hMfi^ 
aad  collages  in  the  kingdoma  accompanied  by  tbe  9^ 
croepii^  and  fuleoBM  laaguage,  averring  that  they  ^ 
alwaya  aaknewledgad  him,  by  the  word  of  Ood,  ^OP^ 
head  of  the  church,  ibclEC.  This  iraa  the  lastgaantoidt 
to  this  insatiato  aumaroh,  the  laat  mass  of  the  p^ 
property  thrown,  during  this  reign,  into  this  royal  ai^ 
Strom.  Had  he  lived  a  few  yeara  longer,  he  would  ^ 
sh|it  up  and  wasted  away  all  the  aohle  charities  of  tba 
country  for  the  education  of  the  young  and  the  coflrfei^*' 
tbeoU.   Thtfc  would  not  bare  remained  a  hospital  for  Hm 

sick,  or  a  schod  for  education  in  the  oanntry.    £v«a  it 
ear^  aa  the  llfith  year  of  his  reign,  hia  e^enditare  hadtoa 

calculated  from  the  oificial  dooumeota,  aad  it  waa  Ai>9 
shown  ttmt  he  had  received  moia  £roM  iua  aulieott  th** 
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an  the  taxes  Imposed  by  all  the  prerions  mooarehs  of 
England  pat  together,  amounted  to !  That  snm,  howerer, 
enormous  as  it  was,  must,  before  his  death,  by  the  receipt 
of  aU  the  monasbic  property,  by  fresh  loans,  beneTolenoes, 
and  the  debasement  of  the  coin,  hare  been  doubled,  or 
eren  quadrupled.  No  supplies,  however  enormoui,  could 
keep  pace  with  his  wastefid  cipenditure,  and  perfaiqM  no 
money  was  so  disgracefully  employed,  as  that  which  went 
to  corrupt  the  Scottish  nolnlity,  and  purchase  the  murder 
of  those  who  opposed  his  designs  in  that  country.  In  a 
sm^e  entry  in  1543,  we  hare  the  following  payments : — ^To 
the  earl  of  Angus,  £200  ^  the  earl  of  Glencaim,  200  marks ; 
tiie  earl  of  Oassilis,  200  marks ;  the  master  of  Maxwell, 
£100 ;  sheriff  of  Air,  100  marks  ;  laird  of  Dumlanrig,  100 
ditto ;  the  earl  of  Marshall,  John  Charters,  the  friends  of 
lord  Gray  in  the  north,  300  marks ;  Sir  George  Douglas  and 
hiB  friends  in  Lothian  and  Merse,  £200. 

Henry,  having  obtained  money,  lost  no  time  in  prosecut- 
ing his  designs  on  Scotland.     An  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  under  the  earl  of  Hertford,  was  ordered  to  be  levied 
ii^the  border  counties,  and  Sadler,  who  had  made  himself 
well  acqufunted  with  Scotland  during  his  very  questionable 
mission  there,  was  appointed  treasurer  to  it.    Meantime, 
Henry  was  advised  by  his  Scottish  frieiids  to  try  first  the 
force  of  negotiation.      Oassilis  was  employed  to  conduct 
this  under  the  control  of  Sadler.      A  convention  of  the 
nobles  was  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  17th  of  April,  1545, 
but  the  tone  of  Henry  savoured  too  much  of  his  wonted 
arrogance  to  weigh  mxuii  iHth  the  Scottish  government, 
which  remembered  his  reocot  injuries,   which  was  at  the 
same  time  expecting  troopa  from  France,  a  fle#«f  mer- 
chantmen from  Denmark,  laden  with  provisions,  andwliich 
had  opened  friendly  relatioos  with  Ihe  enqperor.    flfiB  less 
was  the  party  of  the  cardinal  disposed  to  lifltm  to  At  lamghty 
condescensions  of  Henry,  for  ik  WM  gHmng  emy  di^  in 
power,  and  the  cardinal  had  jott  raoemd  the  new  cBgniiy 
of  legate  a  laUrSm  ScotUnd.  The  remdl  was  certain.    The 
convention  declared  the  trartisi  of  p«aoa  a«i 
with  England  were  at  an  end ;  tnd  the  olEBni  ef 
from  France  were  cordially  a«eepted. 

Oaasilis  communicated  the  ra^re  failnr*  of  the  negotia- 
tion to  Henry,  who,  furious  to  have  his  proposals  thus  un- 
ceremoniously rejected,  ordered  instant  preparations  for 
war.  His  malice  against  Beaton  became  so  rancorous  that 
he  encouraged  Oassilis  to  organise  a  conspiracy  for  his 
murder,  offering  plenty  of  means  of  bribery  to  this  diabol- 
ical deed.  This  foul  plot,  which  remained  unknown  to  the 
historians  of  the  time,  both  Scotch  and  English,  has,  like  a 
host  of  others  equally  iniquitous,  come  to  light  in  our  di^ 
in  tlie  state-psper  office,  where  the  assassins  had  carefully 
laid  the  proofs  of  their  own  crimes.  The  particulars  of 
ihis  transaction  are  these,  and  cannot  be  read  without 
horror  and  amazement  at  the  pitch  of  wickedness  at  which 
Henry  VIU.  and  all  about  hhn  had  arrived : — 

Oaasilis  wrote  to  Sadler  offering  to  have  the  cardinal 
taken  off,  *'  if  his  majesty  would  have  it  done,  and  promise, 
when  it  was  done,  a  reward.'*  Sadler  communicated  the 
offer  to  the  eari  of  Hertford  and  the  council  of  the  nor^, 
who  despatched  it  to  the  king.  It  was  proposed  that  one 
^'oreter,  who  had  recently  been  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Scot- 
land, and  who  could,  it  was  alleged,  easily  visit  Scotland 
without  suspicion,  should  be  sent  to  consult  with  Oassilis 
and  his  confederates,  Angus,  Glencaim,  Marriiail,  and  8fr 


George  Douglas,  ihe  old  clique  of  hardened  traitors.  The 
reply  received  fr<nn  the  privy  council  in  London  is  well 
WKNrthy  of  note,  for  its  easy  entertunment  of  the  project, 
and  yet  for  the  clear  consciousness  of  its  infamy,  and  the 
desire  to  shield  the  reputation  of  the  royal  butcher,  whilst 
he  was  eager  £or  the  butchery.  '*His  majesty  hath  willed 
us  to  signify  unto  your  lordship,  that  his  highness  reputing 
the  fact  not  meant  to  be  set  forward  expressly  by  his 
migesty,  will  not  seem  to  have  to  do  in  it,  and  yet  not  mis- 
likbig  the  offer,  thinketh  good  that  Mr.  Sadler,  to  whom 
titat  letter  was  addressed,  should  write  to  the  earl  of  the 
receipt  of  his  letter  containing  such  an  offer,  which  he 
thinketh  not  convenient  to  be  communicated  to  the  king's 
rai^esty.  Marry,  to  write  to  hua  what  he  thinketh  of  the 
ntfl^ter ;  he  shall  say,  that  if  he  were  in  the  earl  of  Oas- 
silis's  place,  and  were  as  able  to  do  his  majesty  good  ser- 
vice there,  as  he  knoweth  him  to  be,  and  thinketh  a  right 
good  will  in  him  to  do  it,  he  would  surely  do  what  he  could 
for  the  execution  of  it,  believing  verily  to  do  thereby,  not 
only  an  acceptable  service  to  the  king's  majesty,  but  also 
a  special  benefit  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  would 
trust  verily  the  king*s  majesty  would  consider  his  service 
in  the  same,  as  ye  doubt  not  of  his  accustomed  goodness 
to  those  which  serve  him  but  he  would  do  the  same  to 
him."  The  villun  king  would  have  the  man  murdered, 
but  then  the  scandal  of  it  must  rest  on  the  dirty  tools. 

Forster  wns  accordingly  sent  on  this  devil's  business. 
He  arrived  at  Dalkeith,  and  had  an  interview  with  Sir 
Georgp  Doo^kw,  v^iere  he  was  to  meet  Angus  and  Oas- 
silis. He  anconntered  Angus  on  the  way  at  Dumfries 
hunting,  who  bade  Forstar  welcome,  and  on  pretence  of 
keeping  him  to  hunt,  rstnined  him  all  night,  where  they 
had  a  «eoret  conference,  in  which  Forster  declared  the 
preeiM  ol^eot  of  his  coming.  Angus  had  sent  for  Oassilis, 
who  rode  all  ni^t  to  the  meeting.  As  the  two  assassin 
eark  found  that  Sadler  bad  sent  that  evasive  message,  and 
had  fixed  no  certain  reward,  they  would  not  speak  of  the 
mvrder,  bot  ooninsd  AennMlves  solely  to  the  projects  for  the 
planned  nsfnaion.  "On  retoming,  Oassilis  gave  Forster  a 
letter,  written  in  cgni^ber,  to  Sadler;  and  Douglas,  be- 
laying bis  impatieBoe,  said  that  he  willed  Forster  to  tell 
Sadler,  "  that  if  tiie  king  would  have  the  cardinal  dead, 
if  his  grace  would  promise  a  good  reward  for  the  doing 
thereof,  so  that  the  reward  were  knowne  what  it  should  be, 
the  country  being  lawless  as  it  is,  he  thinketh  that  the 
adventure  would  be  proved;  for,  he  saith,  the  common 
saying  is,  the  cardinal  is  the  only  occasion  of  the  war,  and 
is  smally  beloved  in  Scotland ;  and  then,  if  he  be  dead,  by 
what  means  that  reward  should  be  paid."  As  the  lords 
would  not  commit  the  murder  without  making  sure  before^ 
hand  of  the  reward,  and  as  Henry  was  afraid  of  committing 
his  reputation,  such  as  it  was,  though  he  had  no  care  about 
his  conscience,  the  matter  was  d^erred  till  fresh  irritations 
and  less  acrupulous  assassins  accomplished  the  horrible 
business.. 

Whilst  these  dark  conferences  were  proceeding,  the 
Sieur  Lorges  de  Montgomerie  arrired  off  the  west  coast 
with  a  fleet  containing  three  thousand  infantry  and  five 
hundred  horse.  To  avoid  the  trick  played  off  on  the  Sieur 
de  la  Broese  by  Lennox,  at  Dumbarton,  the  commander 
took  the  preeantion  before  landing  at  that  pert  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  parties ;  and  finding  all  favourable,  he  landed, 
bringing  wMi  hkm  net  only  the  troopa  mentioned^bnt  a 
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tody-guard  of  a  hondred  archers  for  the  goyernor,  the 
jD.iignia  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  for  Angas,  and  a  good 
military  chett  for  tho  war.  Elated  at  this  auspicious  eyent, 
the  cardinal  procured  the  summoning  of  a  conyocatiou  at 
Stirling,  where  a  resolution  was  speedily  passed  to  main- 
tain the  alliance  of  France  and  make  immediate  war  on 
England. 

On  the  9th  of  August  the  Scottish  host  mustered  thirty 
thousand  strong  at  Stirling,  and,  supported  by  the  French 
forces,  it  was  calculated  that  something  effectual  would  be 
achieved.  But  though  all  was  promising  outwardly,  all 
was  rotten  and  deceitful  witliin  ;  for  the  traitor  lords  were 
in  conspicuous  commands,  and  Angus  had  the  vanguard 
itself.  Treason  everywhere  paralysed  the  otherwise 
-vigorous  body  of  the  Scottish  army.  England  was  invaded 
indeed,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  earl  of  Hertford  had  been 
duly  apprised  of  everything  by  his  Scottish  confederates,  so 


came  not  to  injure  any  one  who  was  ready  to  assist  him  in 
procuring  the  marriage,  and  thus  establishing  peace 
betwixt  the  two  kingdoms. 

This  advice  was  promptly  followed.  To  assist  the  main 
invasion  from  England,  a  body  of  eight  thousand  islesmen 
and  highlanders  were  engaged  under  Donald,  lord  of  (he 
Isles  and  earl  of  Ross,  who  repudiated  any  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  Four  thousand,  instead  of  eight,  landed 
at  Enockfergus  in  Ireland,  where  they  were  to  join  two  thou- 
sand kerns  and  gallowglasses,  and  put  themselves  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  expedition.  But  the  immediate  co-operation  of  the&e 
wild  forces  with  the  English  was  suspended,  by  Hertford 
summoning  Lennox  to  his  camp,  and  were  reserved  for  later 
action. 

Hertford  advanced  to  Alnwick  on  the  5th  of  September, 
and  poshing  acrocw  Northumberland,  he  parsed  the  Tweed,, 
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that  every  possible  measure  had  been  adopted  to  defend 
the  borders,  whilst  every  movement  of  the  Scottish  army 
was  rendered  feeble  and  abortive  by  the  false  counsels  and 
traitorous  proceedmgs  of  the  disaffected  lords  and  their 
followers.  The  Spanish  and  Italian  troops  in  the  pay  of 
England  repelled  the  Scots  at  all  points;  and  after  manag- 
ing to  capture  a  few  border  towns,  and  bum  a  few  villages, 
the  army  returned,  after  the  wonderful  campaign  of  two 
days,  to  their  own  country,  according  to  an  old  chronicle, 
''through  the  deceit  of  George  Douglas  and  the  vanguard.'* 
Three  days  after  this  retreat,  these  traitor  lords  addressed 
a  letter  from  Melrose  to  Henry  VIII.,  boasting  of  havmg 
thus  caused  the  total  failure  of  the  invasion,  and  telling 
him  that  now  was  the  time  to  pour  an  army  into  the 
oountry.  They  recommended  that  Hertford  should  march, 
during  the  harvest,  into  the  land,  and  to  proolium,  as  a 
means  of  winning  over  the  agricultural  population,  that  he 


and  encamped  before  Kelso.  As  that  town  was  not  forti* 
fied,  ho  occupied  it  with  ease,  but  the  abbey  was  not 
reduced  without  bombardment.  Meantime,  Angus,  Glen- 
cairn,  and  the  rrat,  who  had  advised  this  invasion,  and  had 
been  invited  to  take  part  in  it,  excused  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
Hertford's  plans.  This  conduct  so  incensed  Hertford, 
that  he  fell  upon  their  estates,  and  devastated  them  with 
tnetciless  fury.  Mehrose  and  Dryburgh  abbeys,  the  glories 
of  their  demesnes,  were  burnt;  villages,  castles.  farniB, 
fell  under  universal  havoc;  Jedburgh  was  given  to  the 
flames,  with  fourteen  villages  round  it.  Hertford  wrote  an 
exulting  letter  to  Henry  informing  him  of  the  signal  ren- 
geance  which  he  had  taken  on  these  most  contempi'ble  men, 
who  were  traitors  to  every  party,  and  not  true  even  to  them* 
selves.  He  assured  him,  as  a  piece  of  news  likely  to  gratifj 
especially  his  malignant  mind,  that  the  bord^  gentlemen 
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declared  that  so  much  misohief  had  not  been  done  in  Scot- 
land for  the  last  hundred  years.  The  yengeanoe  was  bo 
complete  that  these  border  gentlemen  were  not  orer  well 
pleased  with  it,  and  to  prevent  any  sparing  of  the  conntry 
or  the  people,  Hertford  appointed  a  hundred  Irish  as  an 
advanced  guard  to  bum  and  destroy  the  villages  in  the 
most  complete  manner. 

The  party  of  the  governor  and  the  cardinal  all  this  time 
was  rendered  inactive  by  the  treason  in  their  camp,  and  by 
the  absence  of  Huntly  and  Argyll,  whom  the  fear  of  the 
united  army  of  islesmen  and  Irish  making  a  descent  upon 
their  coasts,  kept  there  for  their  defence.  With  difficulty 
six  thousand  men  were  got  together,  to  make  an  inroad  into 
England,  instead  of  driving  the  English  out  of  their  own 
territories ;  but  it  proved  a  failure,  through  the  toeacherous 
counsel  of  Angus.  They  entered  England  near  Norham 
Oastle ;  but,  on  the  appearanee  of  an  enemy,  Immediately 
dispersed,  and  got  away  home. 

Hertford  was  now  compelled  to  think  of  a  retreat— not 
from  any  oiemy  that  Scotland  brought  against  him,  but 
from  one  Tdiich  he  had  raised  up  himself.  He  had  so 
utterly  desolated  the  country,  that  there  was  no  subsist- 
ence for  his  amy.  He  therefore  turned  his  fEUM  home- 
wards ;  and,  after  reconnoitring  Hume  Oastle,  and  leaving 
it  as  too  strong  for  capture  under  the  present  drouoitMioes, 
he  proceeded  through  the  Merse,  burning  and  destroying  all 
before  bun,— towns,  villages,  farms,  eastles,  and  keeps; 
and,  where  they  resisted  the  fire,  zning  them  to  tiie  ground. 
Never  was  a  war  carried  on  in  any  age  or  oountKy  mme  in 
the  s^it  of  devils  than  theae  Scotch  campaigu  of  this 
royal  memter.  This  one  iavasian  ooeupied  only  a  fbrlwght, 
and  yet  tiie  English  bsmtaad  destroyed  seven  monasteries 
and  religions  houses,  sixteen  oasttes  and  towns,  five  nunrket 
towns,  two  handred  and  forty-three  villages,  thurteen  mills, 
and  three  hospitals.  Of  the  pecqple  and  Uieir  oattle  de- 
stroyed, we  have  no  exact  estimrta,  but  it  may  be  conceived 
to  be  someUi«  most  frigMfidL  Aad  for  what  was  all 
tbisP  To  eempel  tibe  Beotoh  te  be  a»  peass  with  Engjand, 
aid  to  narry  their  ^nsea  to  Heny*s  hmr;  beth  whieh  tfaej 
weald  wSfingly  have  done  long  ago  if  this  unparalleled 
despot  had  not  inssitcd  on  linking  wtt  these,  terms  which 
anaihilated  the  iBdependewe  and  the  very  exbtenoe  of 
Sssfland.  It  isimposnble  te  read  these  atrocious  aoeounts, 
whish  stand  preved  in  the  deenments  left  by  the  aggressors 
tlisnMMlies,  wilboat  Imnir  and  amaaemeafc;  ba(t  k  is  only 
by  iriiat  has  jet  to  be  added  that  we  can  esaprahead  how 
oomfMfity  Biuof  YUL  liad  drivsQ  Gram  his  soul  emrj 
princif^  nd  sentiment  vdiick  diiMngpJsh  men  £poBi  wild 
beasts  and  serpents. 

Sonsaof  4m  French  soldiers,  urged  lij  fbiiTi  sniisssiriiiu, 
and  by  the  miserable  failure  of  their  sltiss,  went  over  to 
the  English.  Hertford  wrote  the  king  te  Isms  whelflwr 
he  thought  they  might  be  received  «r  liwted.  Any 
replied  through  his  council  that  it  wss  masmAj  ssfe  «o  fot 
confidence  in  any  men  of  that  natisn,  with  nhsa  Iw  was  9t 
war,  unless  they  Arsi  fvopsi  iWr  s'—niij  by  some  signal 
service.  And  what  was  this  notable  service  ssfnliuir 
His  old  design  of  murdering  cardinal  Beaton,  to  which  he  bow 
added  others.  "  Adyise  the  Frenchmen,"  he  says, "  first  to 
do  some  notable  damage  or  displeasure  to  the  enemy.  .  . 
.  .  .  Trapping  or  killing  the  cardinal,  Lorges,  or  the 
governor,  or  some  other  man  of  estimation,  whereby  it  can 
appear  that  they  bear  hearty  good- will  to  serve ;  whieh 


thing  if  they  have  done,  your  lordship  may  promise  them 
not  only  to  accept  the  service,  but  also  to  give  them  each 
reward  as  they  shall  have  good  cause  to  be  therewith  right 
well  contented."  Such  were  Henry  VIII. 's  ideas  of  con- 
ducting a  war,  by  bribery  of  deserters,  nobles,  or  any  other 
men  to  secret  assassination !  We  shall  see  that  he  carried 
them  out  too. 

When  Hertford  had  quitted  the  conntry,  Arran  held  a 
parliament  at  Stirling,  when  Lennox  and  his  brother, 
the  bishop  of  Oaithness,  were  impeached  and  condemned 
for  high  treason,  and  their  lands  confiscated.  The  former 
meeting  of  tiie  Three  Estates  had  been  very  slackly 
attended ;  this  was  crowded  by  the  nobles  who,  it  was  too 
truly  said,  assembled  for  land,  expecting  a  share  of  the 
great  demesnes  of  Lennox.  The  eari  of  Argyll,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  adhering  to  the  government  amid 
general  disaffection,  received  the  prinoipal  portion,  and  the 
earl  of  Huntly,  who  had  also  been  stanch  in  his  support 
of  the  crown,  was  likewise  well  rewarded  with  a  sl^e, 
and  received  the  bbhopric  of  Oaithness  for  lus  brother. 

It  was  agreed  to  mamtain  a  body  of  two  thousand  men 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  especially  the  borders.  One 
of  these  was  to  be  kept  at  the  expense  of  France ;  and  the 
cardinal  projected  a  journey  to  that  conntry  with  the  com- 
mander Lorges,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  seniees  of  a 
much  larger  force.  During  his  absence  he  proposed  that 
the  qneen-motiier  should  reside  with  the  queen  in  his  strong 
castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  he  sought  to  gain  over  Arran 
to  his  views  more  completely  by  intioaatiDg  Ins  favoer  in 
procuring  a  marriage  betwot  the  jcfnng^eeB  imd  bis  son. 

This  information  was  qni<My  conveyed  to  Benry  by  his 
seeret  and  devoted  oemspendent,  tiie  HiHL  ci  BmBStoa,  in 
a  kttsr  dated  from  OrwMtsn  Heess,  &•  6th  of  Oetskr. 
who  added  a  dark  hiBttiua  this  preyesi  joxmaej  of  the 
oardinal's  woidd  be  eat  short,  SMsnrins  Henry  tiatthBre 
never  were  more  gmAmmmk  anxious  to  do  him  servisettan 
at  this  moment,— m  plein  Snglish,  Aait  Henry's  coew- 
sioner  of  murder  on  the  herders.  Sir  Balph  Aadier,  had  sow 
a  trusty  band  of  hired  assassins  msitis^  te  talis  off  his 
victim,  the  carcUnaL  We  eeem  to  te  reeding  net  Ea|jbb, 
butYonetian  history.  By  otiier  Isttem  to  ted  He^iyrd 
and  the  king,  at  Biimisk,  Bniiistei  eatreeteA  te  iaie  an 
interview  with  Sadlec,  end  also  wiA.  e  ■imbIwii  of  the 
council,  bet  sssset,  as  it  edghl  eost  kim  Ins  life  and 
heritage;  eadefeelsd  tint  te  tmsde  were  efl  leadj;  bat 

da,aDdeptetttejwerete  teve  ftrit.  As  the  king  was 
rsfMSted  te  eied  his  rcfiy  to  Oddrnghem.  flie  property  of 
Stf  George  Doiq^las,  it  is  pretty  eertam  tteit  Doa^. 
Oassilis,  and  tin  nst  of  tiiat  tnUbmmm  slupe  woe 
Meodyi 


Brunston  fael  liie  interview  which  he  deeied 
ieSvmed;  but  the  information  which  he  eom- 
ted  tte  most  exoiting  effect  on  Henry.  Lord 
eee  of  te  prisoners,  had  three  castles  of  nngobr 
strength,  and  of  Ibe  utmost  importance  for  getting  a  8tr(H)g 
hold  ef  Bestfand— Oaerlaverock,  Loohmaben,  and  Thrate. 
Hteij  demanded  the  surrender  of  these  as  the  price  of 
Maxwell's  liberty,  and  as  a  proof  that  Ko  belonged  to  &« 
king's  party,  which,  as  a  weak  and  unstable  person,  he  had 
professed,  in  order  to  obtain  favour  at  tho  hands  of  ^^ 
captor.  Henry  now,  on  bis  showing  reluctance,  threatened 
to  send  him  to  the  Tower,  and  charge  him  vrith  su^icious 
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oondnot.  This  m«Daoe  from  a  man  like  Henry,  whose 
words  were  as  deadly  as  daggers,  terrified  him  into  the 
surrender  of  Oaerlayerock,  on  eondiiion  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  return  to  Scotland^  But  the  cardinal  and 
gOTemor,  who  seem  to  hare  had  good  and  early  informa- 
tion of  what  went  on  in  Henry's  oourt,  forestalled  both 
Maswell  and  the  king.  They  attacked  and  took  all  his 
three  castles ;  and  he  himself  was  taken,  with  some  of  his 
fSnglish  confederates,  and  imprisoned  at  Dumfries. 

De^sated  in  this  attempt,  Henry  still  set  on  foot  others, 
and  in  partictdar  one  f<Hr  securing  the  west  of  Scotland. 
Donald,  lord  of  the  Isles,  who  had  gone  to  Ireland  to  await 
the  junction  of  Lennox,  for  a  descent  on  Scotland,  was 
now  dead,  but  his  possessions  and  his  antipathy  to  Scotland 
had  descended  to  his  successor,  James  l^Monaell,  lord  of 
Dnnyreg.  Lennox  now  hastened  to  Ireland  to  proceed  with 
the  expedition  in  conjunction  with  MaoonnelL  He  first 
despatcJied  his  brother,  the  ex-bishop  of  Oaithness,  to  soond 
the  constable  of  Dumbarton  Oastle,  Stirling  of  Glorat,  and 
prepared  to  follow.  On  the  17th  of  November,  Lennox 
and  the  earl  of  Ormond  set  sail  from  Dublin  with  a  for- 
midable fleet,  carrying  two  thousand  men,  raised  by  Ormond. 
Meantut^e,  however,  the  cardinal,  again  apprised  of  these 
proceedings*  attacked  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  but  not 
being  aUe  to  take  it,  entered  into  negotiations  with  Stirling, 
the  constable,  and  the  ex-bishop  of  Oaithness,  and  by 
offering  Lennox's  brother  the  bishopcio  back  again,  and 
the  constable  suitable  inducements,  won  them  07«r,  and 
took  posBession  of  the  castle.  Thus  again  was  Henry's 
scheme  defeated,  and  Lennox  and  Ormood  directed  thab 
course  elsewhere.  Maconnell  of  the  Isles,  disappointed  of 
his  junction  with  this  avmament,  wrote  to  Henry,  proposing 
that  Lennox  should  proceed  to  the  Isle  of  Sanda,  near 
Kinfyre»  where  he  would  join  lum  with  all  his  kinsmen  and 
allies,  with  his  cousin  Alane  Maclaae  of  Gigha,  with  the 
Clanranald,  Olancameron,  Olankayne,  and  all  of  his  own 
clan,  north  and  south.  Before  Henry  had  time  to  embrace 
this  offer,  his  attention  was  absorbed  by  CTents  of  extia- 
Qt^marj  interest  which  arose  in  Sootlaad. 

Notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  cardinal  Beaton,  and 
the  apostaoy  of  Arcan,  the  reformation  had  now  made  great 
j^rogress  in  Scotland.  It  does  not  say  much  £»  the 
understanding  of  the  real  prinmples  of  religions  reform 
ftTmr'^g^  the  aristocracy,  or  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  which 
was  adyocated  by  them,  that  such  men  as  Oassilis, 
Qlencaim,  Angus,  earl  Marshall,  Sir  George  Douglas,  the 
lairds  of  Bmnston,  Ormiston,  and  Oahier,  were  professed 
and  sealous  protestants.  They  were  probably  such  because 
Henry,  to  whom  thqr  had  bound  themseWes,  against  the 
Independence  of  their  own  oountcy,  was  reckoned  the 
dmmpion  of  the  refovmation,  whilst  he  was  a  most  bigoted 
papist,  and  only  opposed  the  catholic  par^  because  thqr 
would  not  acknowledge  him  as  Bnglish  pope.  It  is  a 
sulyect  of  regret  that  the  caote  of  the  reformation  should 
haye  been  soiled  by  the  profiossed  adhesion  of  such  men, 
iHio  were  at  once  traitors  to  their  country  and  agents  of 
assiHiinHtion  both  utteriy  abhorrent  to  the  principles  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  reformation.  Theb  story,  howeyer,  is 
politically,  though  not  essentially,  mixed  up  with  the 
history  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  as  that  of  Henry  is 
in  England,  being,  all  of  them,  instances  how  the  Almighty 
conyerts  the  deeds  of  bad  men  to  the  purposes  of  truth.  If 
ibe  reformation  in  Scotland  had  had  no  other  root  than 


what  it  had  in  them,  it  would  haye  withered  up  and  died ; 
but  the  lifo  of  the  reform  principles  was  in  the  soul  of  the 
people,  and  these  men  were  no  more  in  the  grand  movement 
than  the  beasts  yoked  to  the  ark  which  drew  it  of  old. 

It  was  whilst  the  struggle  was  going  on  betwixt  the  party 
of  Angus  and  the  party  ai  the  cardinal,  bad&ed  by  the 
m(mey  and  the  arms  of  Bngland,  that  tiiefe  came  upon  the 
scene  the  remarkable  preacher,  Gleorge  Wishart.  He 
arrived  with  the  commissioners  of  Henry  inJnly,  1543,  who 
were  sent  to  negotiate  the  marriage  treaty,  and  soon  made 
a  great  sensation.  Wishart  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  James  Wishart  of  Pitarro,  justice-clerk  to  James 
v.,  and  he  was  patronised  by  John  Erskine,  the  provost  of 
Montrose.  In  Montrose  he  beeame  master  of  a  school, 
and  was  expelled  for  teaching  Greek  to  his  boys  avowry 
as  the  original  tongue  of  the  New  Testament.  He  fled  to 
England,  and  in  Bristol  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  for 
preaching  against  the  offering  of  prayers  to  the  Virgin. 
He  then  recanted  to  avoid  death,  but  remained  some  years 
in  Bngland,  returning  to  all  and  more  than  the  opinioiM  he 
had  renounced  in  sight  ai  the  fagot.  He  boldly  preached 
the  insufficiency  of  outward  ceremonies  when  the  heart  itself 
was  not  touched.  He  admitted  only  the  sacraments 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures ;  derided  auricular  confession ; 
condemned  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  though  he  approved  of  fasting,  and  maintained 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  divine  and  comfortable  institu- 
tion. The  doctrines,  conduct,  and  corruptions  of  his  oppo- 
nents he  denounced  with  unsparing  severity. 

These  traits  had  made  him  a  welcome  agent  of  Q|)poeition 
to  the  cardinal,  with  the  lords  of  the  Bnglish  party ;  and 
Beaton,  at  once  hostile  to  his  religious  views,  and  to  him 
personally,  as  the  ally  of  those  tHio  were  seeking  his  life  by 
the  most  abominable  means,  soon  turned  his  resentment 
upon  him.  Twice  he  is  smd  to  have  escaped  from  the 
emissaries  of  the  cardinal  lying  in  wait  to  seize  him.  How 
far  he  was  aware  of  the  plots  and  mercenary  villainy  of 
those  about  him  is  uncertain ;  but  living  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  traitor  lords,  and  often  under  the  very  roof  of  the 
buf^  agant  of  Beaton's  proposed  murder,  Brunston,  he 
was  so  for  cognisant  of  the  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
SootLind,  and  the  destruction  of  the  cardinar-s  Jpf^,  that 
hefroqpentiy  announced  in  his  sermons  the  approach  of  the 
horrors  which  at  length  arrived,  and  thus  acquired  the  re- 
putation of  a  prophet  Under  the  protection  of  the  Angus 
party,  he  preached  in  the  towns  of  Montrose,  Dundee,  Perth, 
and  Ayr,  and  produced  such  a^spirit  of  hostility  to  the  old 
religion  that  at  Dundee  the  houses  of  the  Black  and  Grey 
Friars  were  destroyed,  and  similar  attempts  wece  made  in 
Bdinbnrgh. 

Whilst  the  friends  of  Wishart  were  seeking  the  lifo  of 
Beaton,  Beaten,  aware  of  this,  was  seeking  thjO  life  of 
Wishart,  and  Wishart  in  his  addresses  to  ;tiie  people  ^ 
repeatedly  declared  that  he  should  perish  a  mar^.  to  the 
cause  of  truth.  At  length  Oassilis  and  the  gentlemen  of 
Kyle  and  Cunningham  sent  for  him  to  meet  them  at 
Edinburgh,  where  they  proposed  that  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  for  public  disputation  witii  the  bishop. 
Wishtrt  proceeded  to  the  capital,  where,  Oassilis  and  the 
confederates  not  having  arrived,  he  soon  began  to  preach 
to  the  people,  under  the  protection  of  the  barons  of 
Lothian.  At  Leith  Sir  George  Douglas  bore  public  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  declared  his  resolu- 
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tion  to  protect  the  preacher.  There,  too,  he  oonTertedJoha 
Knox,  who  was  destined  to  establish  the  reformatioa  in 
i^cotland. 

In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings  arriyed  the  cardinal 
•and  the  goyemor  in  Edinbargh,  and  Beaton  lost  no  time 
in  endeaTOuring  to  secure  the  person  o0  the  popular 
npostle.  Brunston  and  Ormiston  remoyed  Wishart  to 
West  Lothian,  to  be  out  of  the  way  till  the  arriyal  of 
Oassilis;  but  Wishart  was  not  a  man  to  lie  concealed. 
He  preached  in  the  yery  face  of  danger,  though  a  two- 
handed  sword  was  constantly  borne  before  him  on  these 
occasions ;  and  at  length,  after  a  remarkable  sermon  at 
Haddington,  where  ho  prognosticated  deep  miseries  about 
to  fall  upon  the  country,  he  took  leaye  affectionately  of  his 
audience,  and  set  out  for  the  house  of  Ormiston,  accom- 
panied by  Brunston,  Sandilands  of  Oalder,  and  Ormiston. 
That  night  the  house  of  Ormiston  was  surrounded  by  a 
party  of  horse,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell. 
Wishart,  Sandilands,  and  Oockbum  were  seized.  Oockbum 
«nd  Sandilands  were  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
Wishart  to  Hailes,  the  house  of  Bothwell,  who  for  some 
-time  refused  to  gtye  him  up  to  the  cardinal,  but  at  length 
did  80  under  promise  of  a  great  reward.  Bninston  had 
managed  to  escape. 

Beaton  was  anxious  to  haye  Wishart  tried  and  condemned 
on  a  oiyil  charge,  but  to  this  Arran  would  not  consent,  and 
the  cardinal  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  forego  his  yengeanoe 
or  arraign  him  as  a  heretic.  He  was  sentenced  to  be 
burnt,  and  this  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  at  St. 
Andrews,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1516.  In  this  azecntion 
Beaton's  malice  blinded  him  to  his  usually  sound  policy. 
Nothing  could  be  more  mischieyous  to  his  own  cause  than 
the  murder  of  Wishart.  Till  then,  the  people,  whateyer 
their  religious  opinions,  regarded  the  political  yiewi  of 
Beaton  as  patriotic,  and  they  supported  him  as  the  great 
bulwark  against  the  power  and  designs  of  England.  But 
now  they  regarded  him  as  a  horrible  persecutor,  and  they 
shrank  from  him,  and  his  power  fell.  They  did  not  forget 
that  the  goyemor  was  not  consenting  to  his  death,  and 
the  meekness  and  patience  with  which  the  man,  whom  they 
nowhonoored  with  the  name  of  martyr^  bore  his  horrible  fate, 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  public  mind. 

Whilst  the  people  thus  unequiyooally  condemned  this  bar- 
barous deed,  and  only  the  more  eagerly  inquired  into  the  prin« 
ciples  of  the  sufferer,  the  immediate  confederates  agunst  the 
cardmal  found  in  this  eyent  a  grand  warrant  for  carrying 
out  their  own  murderous  intentions.  Oassilis,  Glencaim, 
end  the  rest  of  the  nobles  had  delayed  the  decorate  deed 
because  they  could  not  extract  ftom  Henry  a  distinct 
statement  of  the  pay  they  were  to  receiye  for  it.  But  now 
John  Lesley,  the  brother  to  the  earl  of  Bothes,  and 
Normaa  Lesley,  his  nephew,  began  to  yow  publicly  that 
they  would  haye  the  blood  of  Beaton  as  an  atonement  for 
that  of  the  martyred  Wishart.  They  opened  anew  an 
rustiye  Civrespondenoe  with  England,  and  associated  them- 
selyes  with  a  number  of  others  who  were  exasperated  at 
the  cardinal's  deed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of  Beaton  landed  him 
to  the  skies  as  the  sayiour  of  the  church  in  Scotland }  and 
strong  in  the  alliance  of  France  and  the  late  ill-success  of 
the  English  party,  the  cardinal  appeared  to  enjoy  a  season 
of  triumph ;  but  it  was  a  triomph  quickly  quenched  in 
tlood.    Elated  with  his  temporary  success,  the  cardinal 


made  a  progress  into  Angus  and  celebrated  the  marrisgc 
of  one  of  his  natural  daughters,  Margaret  Befehune,  to 
Dayid  Lindsay,  master  of  Crawford,  at  Finhaven  Oosile, 
bestowing  upon  her  a  dowry  worthy  of  a  princess.  The 
cardinal  was  disturbed  in  his  festiyities  by  the  news  that 
Henry  YIII.  was  pushing  on  his  .preparations  for  a  neir 
inyasion,  and  he  hastened  to  St.  Andrews  to  put  his  castle 
into  a  perfect  state  of  defence.  On  his  arriyal  he  sammooed 
the  barons  of  the  neighbourmg  coast  to  consult  on  the 
best  means  of  fortifying  it  against  any  attack  of  the 
enemy.  But  whibt  thus  busily  engaged  in  warding  oflf  the 
assaidt  of  a  foreign  foe,  a  domestic  and  much  nearer  one 
was  as  eagerly  at  work  for  his  destruction.  The  laird  of 
Brunston  was  stimulating  Henry  to  giye  the  necessary 
assurance  to  those  who  were  ready  at  a  word  to  plunge  the 
sword  into  the  body  of  the  cardinal.  A  quarrel  arisins 
betwixt  Beaton  and  the  Lesleys  brought  the  matter  to  c 
crisis.  Norman  Lesley,  the  master  of  Bothes,  had  gtTea 
up  to  Beaton  the  estate  of  Easter  Wemyss,  and,  at  a  meet* 
ing  at  St.  Andrews,  had  found  the  cardmal  indi^oeed  to 
make  the  promised  equiyalent  for  it.  High  words  okm, 
and  Lesley  hastened  to  his  uncle  John ;  and  both  of  them 
deeming  that  there  was  no  longer  any  safefy  after  the 
words  Norman  Lesley  in  his  rage  had  let  M,  tbej 
immediately  summoned  their  confederates,  and  resolred  to 
put  the  cardinal  to  death  without  delay. 

On  the  eyening  of  the  28th  of  May,  Norman  Leslej,  at- 
tended by  fiye  followers,  entered  the  city  of  St  Andrews, 
and  rode,  without  exciting  any  suspidon,  in  his  usual  manner 
to  his  inn.  Earkaldy  of  Gkange  was  awaiting  him  there,  and 
after  night-fall,  John  Lesley,  whose  enmify  to  Beaton  wii  ! 
most  notorious,  stole  quietiy  in  and  jmned  them.  At  daj-  I 
break  the  next  mOming,  Norman  Lesley  and  three  of  hii  ! 
attendants  entered  the  gates  of  the  oastle  court,  the  porter 
haying  lowered  the  drawbridge  to  admit  the  woriuneo,  who 
were  employed  on  the  cardinal's  fresh  fortifications.  Nor- 
man inquired  if  the  cardinal  were  yet  up,  as  if  he  had  busi* 
ness  with  him ;  and  whilst  he  held  the  porter  in  conyeisa- 
tion,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  James  Melyille,  and  tbeir 
followers,  entered  nnobseryed,  but  presentiy  the  poct» 
catching  sight  of  John  Lesley  crosdng  the  bridge,  instaatl/ 
suspected  treason,  and  attempted  to  nuse  the  drawbridge. 
But  Lesley  was  too  nimble  for  him,  he  lei^t  across  tite 
gap,  and  the  conspirators  closing  round  the  porter,  des- 
patched him  with  their  daggers,  seised  the  keys,  and  threw 
the  body  into  the  fosse,  without  any  noise  or  alarm.  They 
then  proceeded  to  dismiss  the  worianen  as  quietiy  from  the 
castie  and  Kirkaldy,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
castie,  stationed  himself  at  the  only  postern  throu^  wbUt 
an  escape  could  be  made.  The  conspirators  then  went  to 
the  apartments  of  the  different  gentlemen  oomponng  the 
household  of  the  cardinal,  awoke  them,  and  under  bmmco 
of  instant  death  if  they  made  any  noise,  oonducted  then 
silently  out  of  the  castle,  and  dismissed  them.  Thus  were 
a  hundred  and  fifty  workmen  and  fif^  honsehoM  seryasti 
remoyed  without  any  commotion,  by  this  little  band  of  sis« 
teen  determined  men,  and  the  portcullis  being  dropped,  Ihef 
remained  masters  of  the  castle. 

The  cardinal,  who  had  slept'through  the  greater  pari  of 
this  time,  at  length  awoke  by  the  annsnal  bustie,  tbifV 
open  his  chamber  window  and  demanded  the  caose  of  it 
The  reply  was  that  Norman  Lesley  bad  taken  the  casfle,on 
which  the  cardmal  rushed  to  tiKe(poeteni  to  escape,  bol 
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fiodiog  U  in  potsanioa  of  Hirk>My»  lie  xetarnAd  «s  rapidly 
to  his  ohambdr,  aAd»afl8iatedb7apa^,pMB]MdtheheaviMt 
fomitare  agaiosfc  the  door  io  defond  the  eniranoe  till  an 
alarm  eoakl  be  given.  But  tbe  oonapiratcMS  did  not  cJiow 
Jum  time  for  th«l«  They  called  for  fire  to  bom  down  the 
iioor,  and  BeatODt  finding  reaiatanoe  naelefla,  thee  w  open  the 
door,  when  John  Lealey  and  Oarmiohael  rodwd  upon  him, 
m  he  eried  for  meroy,  and  atabbed  him  in  ae?eral  plaeea. 
Ilelfiile,  howerer,  with  a  mockery  of  justice,  bade  them 
daiiith  saying  that  thoii^  the  deed  waa  done  in  secret,  it 
was  an  aot  of  nationaJ  jostioe,  not  that  of  mercenary  as- 
fiaesini^  and  must  be  aieeuted  with  all  doe  deeoram.  Then 
tomiog  the  point  of  the  sword  towards  the  wretched  car- 
diaa],  he  said  with  iecmal  gravity, — '*Bepent  tiiiee,  thou 
wicked  qardinal,  of  all  thy  sins  and  iniquities,  especially 
ofthemnrderof  Wisbait,  that  instrument  of  God  for  the 
ettiTttcsion  of  these  lands.  It  is  his  death  which  now  cries 
for  Tengeanee  on  thee.  We  are  sent  by  Gk)d  to  inflict  the 
deserved  punishment.  For  here,  before  the  Almighty,  I 
protest  that  it  is  neither  hatred  of  thy  person,  nor  love  of 
thy  riches,  nor  fear  of  thy  power,  which  moves  me  to  seek 
thy  death ;  but  only  because  thou  hast  been,  and  still  re- 
mainest,  an  obstinate  enemy  to  Ohrist  Jesus  and  his  holy 
gospel."  With  that  he  plunged  his  sword  repeatedly  into 
bis  body,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet. 

By  this  time  the  workmen  and  attendants  of  the  cardinal 
had  spread  the  alarm  threu^  tiie  town.  The  great  bell 
was  rung ;  the  citizens  ru^ed  to  the  castle  demanding  the 
cardinal,  but  were  told  by  SKoanaa  Lesley  that  they  were 
a  set  of  unreasonable  fools  to  demand  aa  andience  of  a 
dead  man ;  and  with  that  he  hung  the  bleeding  body  on  Hbe 
wall,  tied  to  a  sheet,  and  bade  them  go  every  man  about 
tiieir  business ;  having  verified  to  the  awe-atrock  multitude 
the  words  of  Wishart  at  his  eoaeeution,  when  seeing  Beaton 
watching  his  approaching  teith  ficom  ikm  castle,  he  said  to 
the  officer  commanding  the  pani^ — ^^Oaj^n,  may  Gbd 
for^ve  yonder  man  who  Ka^tpwd^  an  Iba  wall :  wwtfiin 
a  few  days  he  shall  be  aaesilyiqg  Hhhsia  as  much  shame 
as  he  now  shows  poo^  ani  wasttyL*^  The  aoaapiBatoia 
having  done  their  woik,  aisrta  te  Im(  Hsnay;  in  wfaoae 
employment  and  payment  Aey  wen,  informing  ham  of  the 
deed  being  accomplished,  and  offering  to  hold  the  castle  for 
him. 

In  the  whole  round  of  history  there  is  no  transaction  so 
darkly  wicked,  so  long  and  steadily  pursued,  and  in  which, 
the  evidence  has  been  so  dearly  and  fully  preserved  as  this 
of  the  murder  of  Beaton,  by  the  order  of  Henry  YIII., 
thxeagh  the  agency  of  Sur  Balph  Sadler,  and  by  tho  hands 
of  the  men  held  in  pay  for  this  especial  purpose  by  this 
loyal  murderer.  The  whole  of  this  strange  evidence  has 
now  been  published,  and  may  be  consulted  by  any  one,  in 
Ae  State  Papers  published  by  government,  vol.  v.,  part  4, 
and  in  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  In  these  we  have 
the  whole  bargaining  for  the  mnrder,  the  refusal  of  the 
lords  to  do  it  without  a  distinct  order  from  the  king,  and 
the  reply  of  Sadler  that  the  king's  honour  must  be  saved, 
hirt  that  they  may  rely  upon  him,  and  that  the  mnrder 
being  done*  he  will  engage  to  pay  the  money,  though  he 
^l>ould  do  it  out  of  his  own  pocket.  The  lords,  however, 
^^^K  too  aantions,  and  then  tbe  laird  of  Bmnston  was 
^*^^ed.  This  man  was  originally  a  familiar  and  oonfi- 
I'^iitial  servant  of  the  cardinal's,  and  intrusted  by  him  with 


this  knowledge  of  aU  the  cardinal's  meat  secret  affairs,  that 
he  was  selected.  He  was  afterwards  a  secret  agent  of 
Arran,  the  governor,  and  after  that  was  bought  up  by 
Sadl«r  for  Henry.  No  man  ever  laboured  more  diligently 
in  his  vocation,  in  hiring  and  keeping  reedy  the  asaassins ; 
and  though  the  letters  commonioating  the  exact  details  of 
the  mnrder  have  been  destroyed,  yet  these  very  men  did  the 
deed,  and  announced  it  ae  done  to  the  king  of  Bngland, 
awaiting  his  further  orders. 

The  death  of  cardmal  Beaton  was  at  the  same  time  the 
death-ldow  to  the  cathdic  church  in  Scotland.  Though  he 
was  a  man  of  eomqpt  moral  life,  and  of  a  persecuting  dis- 
position, he  was  one  of  the  most  able  men  of  his  time,  aad 
resisted  the  designs  of  Henry,  for  the  subjngation  of  his 
native  cenntry,  with  a  vigour  and  perseverance  which  made 
Henry  feel  that  whilst  he  lived  Scotland  was  indepeswLent. 
The  death  of  Beaton,  se  ardently  desired,  and  so  h^ily  paid 
for  by  Henry,  did  not,  however,  bring  him  nearer  to  the 
reduction  of  the  country,  or  the  accomplishment  of  his  son's 
marriage  with  the  queen.  On  the  contrary,  so  intense  was 
the  hatred  of  him  and  of  England,  which  his  tyrannic  and 
detestable  conduct  had  created  in  every  rank  and  class  of 
the  Scottish  people,,  that  these  objects  were  now  farther  off 
than  ever.  Henry's  own  embarrassments  were,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  Scotch  and  French  wars,  become  so  intolerable, 
that  he  was  compiled  to  make  peace  with  France  in  the 
month  of  June,  by  a  treaty  called  the  treaty  of  Campes, 
and  to  agree  to  ddiver  up  Boulogne,  on  which  he  had  spent 
vast  sums  in  fortifications,  on  condition  that  Francis  paid 
up  the  arrears  of  his  pension,  and  to  submit  a  claim  of  five 
hundred  thousand  crowns  npon  him  to  arbitration.  Fran- 
cis took  care  to  have  Seo&nd  included  in  the  peace,  and 
Henry  bound  himself  not  to  interfere  with  it  except  on  re- 
emviiq;  some  fresh  provocation. 

Hi*  castle  ai  BL  Andrews,  in  which  the  murderers 
indoaed«  was  besieged  by  Arran,  the  regent;  and, 
hy  fiag^bad  with  money,  engineers,  and  pro- 
visiens,  it  held  «■*  &r  five  months,  when  Francis  sent  over 
a  fleet  and  araij*  with  able  engineers,  who  compelled  tbe 
caalla  tn  siMiaMJii;  and  conveyed  the  murder -agents  of 
Henry  to  TVsnna.  nAiere  they  were  for  some  time  employed 
as  galley-slaves.  The  people  of  Scotland  expressed  their 
exultation  ever  that  event  by  a  song,  the  burden  of  which 

was: — 

PriMts  eoBtent  ye  now. 
And  prieats  content  ye  now, 
Since  Nomun  and  his  compeny 
Hare  filled  tbe  galleys  ftm. 

Henry  was  now  drawing  to  a  dose  of  that  life  which 
might  have  been  so  splendid,  and  which  he  had  made  a 
horror.  To  the  last  moment  he  was  employed  in  base 
endeavours  to  elude  the  peace  which  he  had  submitted  to 
with  Scotland;  in  the  struggles  betwixt  the  two  groat 
religious  factions,  and  in  still  further  shocking  executions 
for  treason  and  heresy.  Henry  himself  was  become  in 
mmd  and  person  a  most  loathsome  object.  A  life  of  vile 
pleasures^  wid  furious  and  unrestrained  passions,  suc- 
ceeded, as  other  appetites  decayed,  by  a  brutal  habit  of 
gormandising,  had  swollen  him  to  an  enormous  sise,  and 
made  his  body  one  huge  mass  of  corruption.  The  ulcer  in 
his  leg  bad  become  revoltingly  offensive ;  his  weight  and 
helplesapess  wer^  such  he  could  not  pass  through  any 
ordinary  d«<ir,f  or  be  removed  from  one  part  of  the  house 
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of  DumerouB  attendants.  The  constant  irritation  of  his 
festering  legs  made  his  terrible  temper  still  more  terrible. 
The  long  exercise  of  a  lawless  and  arbitrary  will,  the 
indulgence  of  eyerj  sensual  and  tyrannous  tendency,  had 
diseased  both  body  and  mind,  till  he  was  one  of  the  most 
fearful  spectacles  which  the  abodes  of  luxury  and  des- 
potism have  ever  produced.  His  presence  was  ofiPensiye 
to  eyery  sense,  and  dangerous  at  eyery  moment.  The 
smallest  circumstance  threw  him  into  a  paroxysm  of  un- 
controllable fury;  and  all  around  him  trembled  at  the 
ferocious  tyrant,  who,  while  sitting  on  a  throne,  was 
aiming  his  deadly  malice  at  the  noblest  and  fairest  objects 
around  him. 

The  one  who  had  the  most  miraculous  escape  was  his 
queen.  Catherine  Parr.  With  wonderful  patience  she  had 
borne  his  whimft.  his  rages,  and  his  offensiye  person.  She 
had  shown  an  affectionate  regard  for  his  children,  and  had 


mical  powers.  The  defender  of  the  faith  was  not  likely  to 
bear  the  slightest  contradiction  in  such  matters,  least  of  all 
from  a  mere  woman,  as  he  designated  his  wife.  It  ^as 
not  long  before  he  burst  forth  upon  the  astounded  qaeeni 
who  no  doubt  had  by  far  the  best  of  the  argument;  fot 
Catherine  had  gone  thoroughly  into  the  study  of  the  serip- 
tures,  and  had  had  about  her  all  those  most  conyersant  with 
them.  She  had  made  Miles  Coyerdale]  her  ahnoner,  and 
rendered  him  eyery  assistance  in  his  translation  of  tbe 
Bible.  She  employed  the  learned  Nicholas  Udall,  master 
of  Eton,  to  edit  the  translations  of  Eraemu8*s  "Paraphrases 
on  the  Four  Gh>spels/*  which,  according  to  Strype,  she 
published  at  her  own  cost.  Stimulated  by  her  example, 
many  ladies  of  rank  pursued  the  study  of  the  learned  Ian- 
guages  and  of  scriptural  knowledge.  "  It  was  a  common 
thbg,*'  Udall  obseryes,  *'  to  see  young  yirgins  so  noazlcd 
and  trained  in  the  study  of  letters  that  they  wiUingly  set 
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Conduit  in  London  Stweta,  with  Stocks,  Pillory,  and  Whipping  Post 


assisted  with  great  wisdom  in  the  progress  of  their  educa- 
tion, liying  all  the  time  as  with  a  sword  suspended  oyer 
her  head  by  a  hair.  She  was  doyotedly  attached  to  the 
reformed  principles,  and  loved  to  converse  with  sincere 
protestants.  But  two  of  the  most  bloody  and  relentless 
persecutors  that  the  annals  of  the  church  exhibit—Gardiner 
and  Bonner,  with  their  unprincipled  confederate  Wriothesley 
—were  always  keeping  strict  watch  oyer  her  with  murderous 
eyes ;  and  Cranmer,  the  head  of  the  opposite  party,  was 
too  timid  for  a  moment's  reliance  upon  him  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  All  the  gaieties  and  ffites  which  in  earlier  days 
enlivened  the  court  were  now  suspended,  and  a  silence,  as 
gloomy  as  the  spirit  of  the  tyrant  who  created  it,  lay  over 
the  palace.  Catherine  spent  her  days  in  a  hopeless  yet 
patient  endeavour  to  soothe  her  irascible  consort,  and  even 
ventured  to  enter  with  him  upon  the  discussion  of  religious 
topics.  This  was  a  most  ticklish  subject ;  for  Henry,  vain 
in  every  region  of  his  mind,  was  vainest  of  all  of  his  pole- 


all  other  pastimes  at  nought  for  leaming*d  Bake.  It  ^^ 
now  no  news  at  all  to  see  queens  and  ladies  of  most  high 
estate  and  progeny,  instead  of  courtly  dallianoe,  te  embrace 
virtuous  exercises,  reading,  and  writing,  with  most  earnest 
study,  early  and  late,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  acqoire- 
ment  of  knowledge.*' 

Of  this  school,  and  one  of  Catherine's  own  pupils,  v&s 
lady  Jane  Gray;  and  another  lovely  and  noble  victim, 
Anne  Askew,  whose  turn  it  was  to  fall  under  the  de- 
destroying  hand  of  Henry  VIII.  at  this  moment,  washigWj 
esteemed  and  encouraged  by  her.  Anno  Askew  "vras  the 
second  daughter  of  Sir  William  Askew,  of  l^olsoy,  inXin- 
colnshire.  She  was  married  at  an  early  age,  and,'  as  it  i^ 
said,  against  her  will,  to  a  Mr.  Eyme,  a  wealthy  neighboaft 
who  had  been  engaged  to  her  elder  sister,  but  was  pr^ 
vented  marrying  her  by  her  early  death.  After  haying  two 
children  by  Eyme,  she  left  him,  or,  as  other  aoooonts  have 
it,  was  driven  cut  of  his  house  by  him»  on  aoooimt  ol  her 
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protestant  opinions,  went  to  London,  resamed  her  maiden 
name,  ani  deroted  herself  zealously  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
scripture  doctrines.  She  soon  became  acquainted  with  the 
most  distinguished  ladies  of  the  court.  Lady  Herbert,  the 
queen's  sister,  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  other  ladies  were 
greatly  interested  in  her.  She  had  given  books  to  the  queen 
in  the  presence  of  lady  Herbert,  lady  Tyrwhitt,  and  the 


exertions  for  the  spread  of  protestant  ideas,  and  spoke 
boldly  against  transubstantiation  and  other  popish  dogmas. 
This  soon  brought  her  into  custody  again.  She  was  ex- 
amined before  the  privy  council,  when  she  defended  herself 
80  stoutly,  and  quoted  scripture  so  ably,  that  they  committed 
her  to  Newgate,  and  soon  after,  she  and  some  others  were 
sentenced  to  death  at  GuildhalL 


Henry  YIII.  uid  OAtbarine  Parr. 


J^ttifol  lady  Jane  Gray.  These  circnmstanoes  marked 
''^  out  to  Gardiner  and  Bonner  as  just  the  person  to  impli- 
*^  the  queen,  if  they  laid  hands  on  her. 

-Anne   Askew  was,   therefore,  soon  summoned  before 

-^^mer,  bishop  of  London,  who  terrified  her  into  a  recant- 

^*On,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  her  faith  in  the  doctrines 

j^^he  catholic  church;  but  no  0OODer  was  she  discharged 

^^n,  despising  herself  for  hef  wtnknem,  she  rosutaed  her 

77 


Whilst  lying  under  sentence  of  death  they  sent  Shaxton, 
formerly  bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  her  to  persuade  her  to 
renounce  her  faith  and  save  her  life.  Shaxton,  who  had 
manfully  resisted  the  passing  of  the  Six  Articles,  called  the 
Bloody  Statute,  and  had  reaigned  his  see  on  their  being 
passed,  had  endured  many  years'  imprisonment,  and  at 
length  was  condemned  to  the  flames.  This  reduced  his 
courage-^probably  his  spirit  being  enfeebled  by  long  con- 
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finemeiit  and  soffBrmg— and  he  reoaxited.  Bat  his  opgit- 
menus,  and  far  less  his  example,  oonM  net  inflaeiMe  Anne. 
She  told  him  to  spare  hb  labour,  and  <^at  it  had  been  better 
for  him  if  he  had  never  been  bom.  Trnding  tiiis  attempt 
nselesB,  her  tormentors  remoyed  her  to  the  Tower,  and 
there  she  was  questioned  by  Qardiner  naad  Wnotheslej  m 
to  her  conneotion  with  the  ladies  of  &e' court.  6he  refused 
to  implicate  them.  They  then  told  her  that  the  king  was 
aware  of  her  intercourse  with  several  of  of  the  court  ladies, 
and  she  had  better  confess;  adding,  that  if  she  had  not 
powerful  friends,  how  had  she  liyed  in  prison  P  ^le 
replied  that  her  attud  had  lamented  her  case  to  the  appren- 
tices in  the  streets,  and  they  had  sent  her  money.  She  had 
also  receiyed  money  in  Ifae  name  of  ladies  of  the  cooxi,  but 
riie  had  no  means  of  kamiag  wither  it  really  came  &om 
them. 

They  then  pot  her  to  the  tOBtaee,  and  when  Sir  Anthony 
Kneyet,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  endeayoured  to  dieok 
the  ferocious  enietty  of  Wriothesley,  that  base  man,  and 
the  equally  baae  Bich,  threw  off  their  ooats,  and  appHed 
their  hands  to  the  rack,  till,  as  Anne  hersdf  declared,  they 
well  nigh  plucked  her  joints  jnnnfar. 

When  Sir  Anthony  Eneretmair  ^fiiis  lAnal  work  going 
on,  he  got  into  his  boat,  nnd  fanatand  to  inform  the  king  of 
tiie  shameful  scene  he  tiadjaat«rifciMHd.  Henigr  pfatended 
to  be  incensed  at  it ;  bnt  so  lar  ten  Mdag  maj  steps  to 
prevent  this  dastard^^teealMBt rf  JianMe«ni  teantifdl 
young  woman,  he  is  nHerlii,  on  nsntawjiiwij  — rthuitlij, 
ta  have  ordered  the  mMkk^  himaelf,  in  ynniriiinout  of 


amoiglt^ibe  IniMS  iof  Us 


sniyersal 
toJhe  flames 
Xnncelles,  m 


her  bringing  heretieil 
court. 

Whilst  Anne  Askewli^diBloeated 
agony,  and  totally  dsHlilad,4^  was 
in  Smithfield.  Wifli  Mnr  ^me  burnt 
gentleman  of  «  godi  lua%  of  N< 
bel<mging  to  the  rqpil  henHik 
Ghropshire  clergyman;  oafl  Jdm  Itainms,  a  pmr  Mlor^ 
London*  SbazUm*  lin  UMmt  mm.-'^bMmp  of  ilalisbury, 
preached  a  sermon  nn  Jhs  Joceasion,  and  WrioiHiley,  Join 
BnsseU.  and  otfaoB  -^  ike  wmmm.  Mnne  ^  mkinwm  *e 
execution,  and 
recant.    She 

8a3r8  a  spectator* '^^BHi  wtgiilSmmmatkmmmmfMmM.  m  smiling 
face." 

Sir  Gkorge  Bhgge,  land  a  lady  named  Joan  ilouchier, 
were  also  condemned  tc  die.  Bnt  Joan  Bondiier  escaped 
till  the  next  reign;  and  Blagge,  wi»  imb  afpreat  fayourite 
of  the  king,  and  called  by  lani.'iniaB  jaasse  vMrneata,  Ui 
pig,  was  rescued  by  Henry  learning  Us  nltnnlien  in  4mm^ 
and  sending  an  angry  message  to  Wriottieiby  lir  his 
release.  On  Blagge  hastening  into  the  king's  presence  to 
thank  him,  Henry  exclaimed,  *' Ah  I  my  pig!  are  you  here 
safe  again P  "  "Yes,  sire,"  replied  Blagge ;  "  but  if  your 
Majesty  hr.d  not  been  better  than  your  bishops,  your  pig 
had  been  roasted  ore  this  time."  Poor  Anne  Askew,  not 
being  •nbk  to  art  the  pig,  perished ;  and  the  sanguinary 
niiiiirtgwi  af  tiMS  sanguinary  monarch  now  looked  closer  to 
the  king's  ^Mflsan  for  «  fresh  yicUm.  *<  Gardiner,**  says  a 
«ont«ttparaqf ,  '*  had  beat  his  bow  to  Mng  down  some  of 
the  keadieer.^'* 

Aronnd  tiM.draaded  ^raat  tha  ailenoe  of  terror  reigned. 
Ife  voiee  ef  tmth  had  penetrated  into  his  pneence-ohamber 
u  long  .year.    HatiomtMBi,  whet|iar4)atholio.or*l 


putnsteirt,  liad  flattered  iiis  worst  passions  and  propen. 
rities,  had  stooped  to  his  most  unrighteous  commands, 
eravrling  Wb^  ve^tiles  before  him,  and  had  done  unheaitai* 
ingly  the  deepest  abominations  of  his  evil  will,  ilaidinet, 
Bonner,  Heath,  Wriatbesley,  Bossell,  had  landed  him  aa  a 
paitem  fjH  gedlifae  virtues,  whilst  thc^  reaped  the  rewazd 
of  their  baseneoB  .in  wealth  and  &vear;  nndiarwaalthand 
favour  the  head  of  the  reform  party,  the  ardibishop  of 
Oanterbory,  Oranmer,  had  gone  stooping  and  cringing  and 
oreeping  along,  selling  his  soul  to  do  the  works  of  this 
Satanic  master,  in  fear  and  trembling.  Oatherine.  PUr 
was  the  only  one  who  dared  to  utter  a  manly  sentiment 
from  a  womanly  month,  and  it  was  impossible  that  she 
could  long  do  that  with  impunity. 

One  day  she  ventured,  in  the  preeenee  of  Gtardiner,  to 
expostulate  with  him  on  having  ftmrbiddan  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  he  had  formerly  allowed.  Heniy 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  vexatien,  and  perceiving  that 
she  had  gone  too  far,  she  turned  Uie  oonvegsation  with  some 
pleasant  observations,  and  sean  after  withdrew.  No 
sooner  had  she  disappeared,  tiian  the  king's  wrath  bunt 
forth.  "A  good  hearing  it  is,"  he  aaid,  '*when  women 
become  such  derks,  and  mnch  tq^  comfort  to  come,  in 
mine  old  age,  to  be  taught  by  my  wife.*' 

The  wily  GarvUner  jumped  at  the  o^wrfeanity,  and  stmek 
whUil  the  iron  of  Henrys  temper  was  hot,  to  accomplish 
his  loQg-desired  ruin  «f  the  ^piaen.  fie  related  to  the 
knig  aadi  things  reganling  tiie  spread  af  heretical  nodons 
iadfckn^iyafawa,  and  throan^cthe  inflironce  of  the  queen  her- 
aeI(«B  Jm  fiiight  wnnfal  mmt  4he  vain  man's  jealousy. 
It4MBAiwidstrok%'^Jbac^  «9i  Bok,  "never  handmaid 
jfco  please  hcraniilBMB.nBaBe  ^snn  she  to  please  lus 


And  iifae  wan  nf  iningular  ^lienaty,  favour,  and 
•personapi,  ^risnetn  the  king^mns  greatly  delighted. 
ast  fiimfing,  iniriiop  of  Winohaatar,  lord  chancellor 
Vfaiothesiqf  ,  «ni  othiBB  «ff  ^le  Id^g^ta  privy  chamber, 
tiiiirtiHFl.  her  daaOi,  tbnt  Jkey  might  tfaa  better  stop  the 
fnssage  of  the  gsapel;  ^nt  ilMy  durst  aot  speak  to  the 
inng  touching  her,  foecassn  thegrsMrte  loved  her  too  well" 

The  daring  attempt  tf  fcifflner  wMceeded  for  the 
moment.  The  vanity  of  ifan  knag  heiag  wonnded,  he  was 
in  an  instant  forgetful  of  aAifae  gentleneas  and  aiieotiooate 
attention  by  whsahidie  iiadao  long  voi^^t  to  mitigate  his 
sufferings,  and  alliber  kind  and  motiievly  cares  for  his 
children.  Gktrdiner  flattered  las  enamn—u  aelf-love  to  the 
utmost.  He  said  that  itaMS  certaiafy  ereat  presumption 
in  ihe  queen  to  argue  wilk  him  asnke  Ind  done — a  prince 
«iw,  an  genius  and  theobgieal  knowledge,  surpassed  the 
mnst  fesnasBBunen  of  the  age,  and  that  it  was  aa  dangerous 
as  it  was  nsnesaaly^  Ibr  such  example  would  soon  prodoee 
similar  arrogance  in  others.  He  added  that  he  eoaU 
make  great  discoveries  were  he  not  deiorred  by  the  qaeeo's 
powerful  faction. 

This  was  enough  to  raise  all  the  demon  in  Hcnij's  soeL 
To  imagine  that  any  one  in  his  palace  should  dare  to  tfainh 
contrary  to  his  will  and  order;  that  this  waa  fostered 
by  the  queen,  and  was  spread  all  around  hisQ,  was  intoler- 
able to  his  pampered  egotism.  He  ^ave  dardiner  la^ 
Wriothesley  oonmiands  to  draw  up  artiolea  i^^'nat  the 
queen,  on  these  heads,  touching  her  very  1  ife .  The  ddi^itad 
miscreants  went  joyfaUy  -to  work.  "  They  ftrat,**.aay8  ¥os. 
"  began  with  siwh  ladie&as  she  most  e8teenBed,«nd  wan 
privy  to  all  her  doiiigpt.^aa .  the  lady  Beibni^^tftewards 
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countess  of  Pembroke,  her  sister ;  the  lady  Jane,  who  was 
her  first  cousin ;  and  the  lady  Tyrwhitt,  all  of  her  privy 
chamber.  They  accused  them  of  the  Six  Articles,  and 
searched  their  closets  and  coffers,  that  they  might  find 
somewhat  to  charge  the  queen;  who,  if  that  were  the  case, 
should  be  taken  and  carried  by  night  in  a  barge  to  the 
Tower,  of  which  adrioe  the  king  was  made  priyy  by 
Oardiner.  This  purpose  was  so  finely  handled,  that  it 
grew  within  a  few  days  of  the  time  appointed,  and  the 
poor  queen  suspected  nothing ;  but,  after  her  accustomed 
manner,  yisited  the  king,  still  to  deal  with  him  touching 
religion  as  before.** 

Ph>Tidence,  howerer,  discoyered  the  murderous  plot  by 
an  accident  Wriothesley,  in  passing  through  the  gallery  at 
Whitehall,  dropped,  ui^rceiyed,  from  his  bosom  the  war- 
rant for  Oatherine*s  arrest,  having  just  obtained  to  it  the 
idng*s  signature.  Fortunately,  it  was  picked  up  by  one  of 
the  queen's  attendants,  who,  on  discovermg  its  deadly 
nature,  at  once  hastened  with  it  to  her  majesty.  Cathe- 
rine's feelings  on  perusing  that  fatal  paper  may  be  imagine  j. 
It  was  olear  thai  the  king  had  treacherously  given  his  con- 
sent to  her  destruction;  she  was  to  be  added  to  the  long  list 
of  his  victims.  No  charges  could  well  be  advanced  against 
her  virtue ;  but  she  had  brought  the  kmg  no  issue,  and  she 
xeooUeeted  the  dread  clause  in  the  act  of  settlement,  in 
which  he  secured  the  succession,  in  preference  to  his 
4aii|^iten,  *'  to  the  children  he  might  have  by  any  other 


On  comprehending  the  whole  frightful  truth,  Catherine 
fell  into  violent  hysterics ;  and,  as  her  room  adjoined  that 
of  the  morose  monarch,  he  inquired  what  was  the  matter. 
Ih.  Wendy,  the  qneen*s  physician,  informed  him  that 
4ha  queen  was  dangerously  Dl,  and  that  distress  of  mind 
was  apparently  the  cause.  On  this,  Henry,  who  had  been 
oonfined  two  days  to  his  bed,  and  probably  was  in  great 
aeed  of  his  kind  nnrse*s  affectionate  attentions,  ordered  his 
oo«oh  to  be  wheeled  into  the  gueen*s  chamber.  On  all 
firmer  occasions  he  had  hurried  out  of  the  hearing  of  his 
Tiotim  queens ;  but,  bemg  now  bound  to  the  spot,  he  was 
oooipelled  to  hear  the  wild  laments  of  Catherine,  and, 
••  Dr.  Lingard  has  lunted»  perhaps  they  might  incommode 
Urn.  Puidkig  that  the  queen  was  v«ry  ill,  and  apparently 
mi  the  point  of  death,  he  appeared  considerably  mortified, 
«ad  Cathmne  played  her  part  so  humbly,  and  yet  adroitly, 
telling  this  terrible  husband  that  the  honour  of  his  virit  had 
IgreaUy  revived  and  rejoiced  her,  regretting  her  having  seen 
«o  little  of  his  migesty  of  late,  and  fearing  that  she  might 
bj  some  means  have  unwittingly  offended  him.  So  com- 
plete was  the  effect  of  her  sagacious  conduct,  that  the  king 
privately  revealed  to  the  physician  the  plot  against  her ; 
and  that  good  man  is  said  not  only  to  have  interceded  ad- 
flsirably  with  Henry  on  the  queen's  behalf,  but  to  have 
miggefted  to  her  the  course  which  she  next  adopted  with 
flvoh  complete  soocess. 

On  the  following  evening,  finding  herself  suiBlciently 
TMOvered  to  wait  on  the  king  m  his  bed-chamber,  she  went, 
attended  by  lady  Herbert  and  the  young  lady  Jane  Gray, 
who  carried  the  candles  before  her  majesty.  Henry 
Teoeived  her  very  w^,  but  was  not  long  in  turning  the 
oonvwBation  upon  the  old  subject  of  religious  controversy, 
on  which,  no  doubt,  his  injured  vanity  still  rested  with 
diagrin*  But  Catherine  mildly  parried  the  dangerous 
to^  saying  tiiat  *'  she  was  but  a  woman,  accompanied  by 


all  the  imperfections  natural  to  the  sex.  Therefore,*'  she 
continued, ''  in  all  matters  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  I  must 
refer  myself  to  your  majesty's  better  judgment,  as  to  my  lord 
and  head ;  for  so  God  hath  appointed  you,  as  the  supreme 
head  of  us  all,  and  of  you,  next  unto  God,  will  I  ever  learn.'* 
"  Not  80,  by  St.  Mary !  "  ezdaimed  the  king.  "  You 
are  become  a  doctor,  Kate,  to  instruct  us,  as  oftentime  we 
have  seen."  "  Indeed,"  replied  the  queen, "  if  your  m^esty 
have  so  conceived,  my  meaning  has  been  mistaken,  for  I 
have  always  held  it  prep(MSterous  for  a  woman  to  instruct 
her  lord ;  and  if  I  have  ever  presumed  to  differ  with  your 
highness  on  religion,  it  was  partly  to  obtain  information,  for 
my  own  comfort,  regarding  certain  nice  points  on  which  I 
stood  in  doubt,  and  sometimes  because  I  perceived  that  in 
talking  you  were  better  able  to  pass  away  the  pain 
and  weariness  of  your  present  infirmity,  which  encouraged 
me  to  this  boldness,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  withal  by  your 
majesty's  learned  discourse."  "  And  is  it  so,  sweetheart  F  " 
replied  the  king ;  *'  then  we  are  perfect  friends  again,  and  it 
doth  me  more  good  to  hear  these  words  of  thuie  own  mouth, 
tjian  if  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  faUen  unto  me." 
He  kissed  her  cordially,  and  allowed  her  to  retire* 

The  day  came  for  which  her  arrest  was  fixed.  The  king, 
better  of  his  infirmities,  walked  in  the  garden,  and  sent  for 
the  queen  to  take  the  bit  with  lum.  She  came,  attended  by, 
as  usual,  her  sister,  lady  Herbert,  lady  Jane  Gray,  and  lady 
Tyrwhitt.  The  king,  who  liked  to  keep  his  thunder  to  him- 
self till  it  burst  confoundingly  on  its  object,  had  given  the 
queen's  enemies  no  intimation  of  his  change  of  sentiment, 
Wriothesley  appeared  with  forty  guards  and  ^>proached. 
Then  Henry  turning  on  him  with  a  tempest  of  indignation, 
saluted  his  astonished  ears  with  "beast!  fool  I  knave!" 
and  bade  him  avannt  from  his  presence.  Catherine,  se^ng 
the  chancellor  amazed  at  this  fierce  reception,  interceded 
for  him,  saying,  "  She  would  become  a  humble  suitor  for 
him,  as  she  deemed  his  fault  was  occasioned  by  mistake." 
"Ah,  poor  soul!"  said  the  king,  "thou  littie  knowest, 
Kate,  how  ill  he  deserveth  this  grace  at  thy  hands.  On 
my  word,  sweetheart,  he  hath  been  to  thee  a  v«ry  knave." 
This  was  one  of  the  last  scenes  in  which  Henry  Vlll. 
displayed  some  redeeming  touch  of  kindness  and  justice 
amid  his  customary  cruelties,  savagery,  and  crimes.  He 
never  forgave  Gardiner  for  this  attempt  to  deprive  him  of 
his  true  wife  and  unrivalled  nurse.  Catherine  is  said  to 
have  treated  these  hCr  deadly  enemies  with  great  magna- 
nimity ;  but  she  seems  to  have  become  quite  aware  that 
Gardiner's  was  the  daring  hand  that  was  lifted  to  nun  her 
with  the  kmg,  and  it  was  probably  this  clear  understanding 
betwixt  the  king  and  queen  which  destroyed  Gardiner's  in- 
fluence with  Henry  for  ever.  It  has  been  well  observed 
that  Gardiner's  treason  to  Catherine  was  as  comi^te  a 
political  blunder  as  it  was  a  crime.  Yet  he  was  rather 
punished  fmr  speaking  what  he  only  thought  and  designed 
in  common  with  his  colleagues,  than  for  being  more  malig- 
nant to  the  queen  than  they.  He  fell  through  being  more 
officious ;  they  escaped  through  theur  m<Mre  cunning  silence 
only.  Henry  struck  Gardiner's  name  out  of  the  list  of  his 
council,  and  on  perceiving  him  one  day  on  the  terrace  at 
Windsor,  amongst  the  other  courtiers,  he  turned  fiercely  on 
Wriothesley,  and  said,  "Did  I  not  command  you  that  *< 
should  come  no  more  amongst  you  f  "  "  My  lord  of  Win- 
chester," replied  the  chancellor,  "has  come  to  wait  upon 
your  highness  witii  the  offer  of  ft  benevolenoe  firom  his 
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dergy.'*  Tlnfet  w»ft  deeply  politie  stedra  of  Churdiner's  ; 
he  knew  that  if  aDytbiog  ooold  redeem  the  loBfe  favour 
of  Henrj,  it  liai  a  saorifioe  to  his  ayarioe  next  to  bia  Tamtj. 
Henry  took  the  money,  bat  tamed  away  from  the  bishop 
withoat  a  woid  t»r  a  look,  and  inmediately  straok  his  name 
from  amongst  fait  eseeotors,  as  well  as  that  of  Thirlby, 
bishop  of  Weatminster,  who,  he  said,  was  iohooled  by 
Qardlner. 

*'  In  itnse  donng  soenes  of  his  lifo,  Henry,"  says  Miss 
Striokland,  **  odiibited  many  pablie  marks  of  ooarse,  but 
oonficfing  fondness  for  ipieen  Catherine  Parr.  He  was 
acoostomad  to  call  her  'sweetheart/  and  to  lay  his  sore 
leg  on  her  kp  before  the  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting ;  and 
aometimes,  it  is  said,  tw  so  &r  forgot  the  restraints  of 
royalty,  as  to  do  so  ui  the  preseaoe  of  the  whole  coart. 
The  qoeen,  who  was  still  a  very  pretty  little  woman,  and 
qmte  yonng  enou^  to  hafre  been  his  daogbter,  was  oarefol 
to  reeeire  these  nide  endearments  as  flattering  narks  of 
the  favour  of  her  royal  lord;  yet,  from  the  foarfol  warning 
she  had  reeeired  of  the  viprioioas  natare  of  his  lore,  and 
the  treaekery  af  hie  dispoeitioo,  she  most  hare  regarded 
herself  as  a  'poor  pensioner  on  the  boonties  of  an  hoar.' 
How,  indeed,  ooold  the  sixth  wifo  of  Henry  pillow  her; 
head  on  his  esael  bosom  withoat  dreaming  of  axes  and 
flames,  and  foaring  to  see  the  oartaias  withdrawn  by  the 
pale  speetrw  of  his  f oamer  matrimonial  viotims  P ' ' 

In  his  kstspeeeh  to  parliament,  Henry  eommented  in  a 
very  virtaoos  stram  an  the  religions  hikewarmaess  and  the 
.disBsnoioMB  of  the  times.  Instead  of  attribating  this  state 
of  things  to  his  own  arbitrary  polioy,  whieh  allowed  no  fab 
play  to  ^&ee  opinion,  he  asoribed  it  to  the  olergy,  who,  he 
said,  were  '^soma  of  them  so  stiff  in  their  aM  mmmptiwmsj 
and  others  so  basy.  in  their  new  jwii^iwwuj,  that,  instead 
of  preaehing  the  word  of  Qod,  they  were  employed  in 
railing  at  eaoh  other,"  Had  any  of  them,  indeed,  boldly 
daelared  the  honest  word  of  €k>d  as  he  oonsdentionsly 
believed  it,  whether  oatholio  or  protestant,  his  di^  would 
not  have  been  long  hi  the  land,  as  they  had  pretty  well 
demonstrated  in  fimithfldd  and  at  Tybnm.  Yet  Henry 
•went  on  preaehing  lihe  an  apostle  to  the  pariiament: 
"For  this  I  am  sore,  that  diarity  was  never  so  Cunt 
among  yon,  snd  virtuous  and  godly  Hving  was  never  less, 
and  not  €M  hunself  among  Ohnstians  ever  less  served. 
Therefore,  as  I  have  saki  before,  be  in  oharity  with  ene 
another,  Itte  brother  and  bvother,  and  love,  dread,  and 
serve  CM,  to  wh&sh  I,  as7onr  siqpreme  head  and  sove* 
Toign  kird,  exhort  and  re^pnio  yoa«" 

Let  as  now  lee  wliat  oott  of  leve  and  oharity  he  prao- 
iised.  AhnI  to  the  Tory  last  gasp  he  went  on  drendiing 
his  path  with  4he  bast  blood  of  the  ooontry.  His  very 
with  it,  and  was  rank  with  politieal 
rof  the  deepest  dye*  A  deadly  fend  had  grown  op 
betwixt  the  honse  of  Seymoar  ami  the  house  of  Howard. 
The  house  of  Ifowaid  was  old,  and  proud,  not  oidy  of  its 
aaeient  Ikieago,  hat  of  its  grand  deeds.  The  gkxry  of 
Flodden  ky  like  a  great  vpleadoor  on  their  name.  Two 
queens  had  boonseleoted  from  this  house  durhigtiie  present 
reign,  and  the  piinoem  ^iiabeth  was  a  partaker  of  its 
Mood.  The  Beymoors,  onihe  other  hand,  were  of  no  great 
Imeage;  batAhe4mD  headi  of  it»  Sir  Thomas  Seymoor.and 
BdwnL*d,  who  had  been  created  eari<of  Hertford,  and  whom 
we  have  seen  eoDieafting  the  king^  aangainary  -pleasure 

were  the  anoles  to  the  heir 


apparent,  prinee  Edward.  They  had  been  lifted  into  great- 
ness entirely  through  the  marriage  of  their  sisler  with  Henry 
and  the  birth  of  the  prince;  they  had  no  natoral  coDoeotiQii, 
therefore,  amongst  the  old  nobility,  and  wore  regarded  by 
them  with  jealoosy  as  fortunate  npstarts.  Bat  there  im 
a  cause  which  gave  them  power  besides  the 


with  the  crown  and  the  heir  to  it,  and  this  was  the  pio* 
teetant  faith  which  they  held,  and  which,  therefore,  bomd 
the  protestant  party  in  England  to  theiroanse,  and  in  hope, 
through  theur  nephew,  the  future  kmg.  tEhe  Howirdi,  m 
the  other  hand,  held  by  the  anoieat  foith,  and  wen 
amongst  its  most  positive  assertors.  Thus  the  food  betwixt 
these  rival  houses  was  not  (mly  tiie  feud  of  the  dd 
and  new  aristocraoy,  bat  that  of  the  old  and  new  fintk ; 
and  the  rival  faotione  looked  up  to  them  as  their  nstnal 
lords  and  leaders. 

If  ¥re  analyse  the  oharaoters  of  the  men  themselves,  m 
shall  not  find  in  them  anything  partioolariyaablaor  olevsted, 
if  we  except  the  gifbed  and  ohivalrio  wm^i  Norfidk, 
tfie  poettoal  earl  of  Surrey.  The  Norfolk;  IsmUywrniiBga- 
htflydestitute  of  unity  in  itself-Htf  warm  natoml  oflMioa. 
We  have  seen  the  ohi  doke,  with  4he  vtmastwUliagBM. 
nay,  even  eagerness,  and  «  efosl  asperity,  leading  hiimilf 
to  the  destruction  of  his  nieoss,  Anne  Boleya  and  Oatfaenae 
Howard.  We  shall  now  find  both  hunself  aad  ote 
bran^es  of  his  fomily  testitying  the  same  repulsive  wm/k- 
ness  to  abandon  or  actively  saerifrae  4heir«ieaiest  hM 
relations.  As  for  the  Seymours,  they  were  the  asit 
obsequious  tools  of  Henry's  domineering  tynsmy— gnedj 
of  power  and  "Wealthy  for  whioh  thay  ware  e««r  ready  to 
sacrffice  others,  and  though  holdmg  the  refoxHMd  opiniosi. 
carefully  hiding  them  from  tiie  knowiadge  of  the  king. 

The  contest  whioh  was  now  going  on  jnotwlit  these  lee 
houses  was  for  the  ascendancy  in  the  squpiaaefamg  Teigo. 
The  kmg's  health,  though  he  was  reaolmi  not  to  peisiivi 
it,  and  was  ready  to  slay^any  ono  who  should  whisper  mA 
a  thing,  was  evidently  filling.  Not  only  was  he  grosBMD 
unwieldy  and  diseased,  as  we  hava  daaarihid,  bat  kii 
strength  was  waning.  Even  the  aig^ungof  jths  nseaMiy 
doooments  was  beeonm  too  fatiguing tehim,  aadhehid 
now  a  stamp  out  for  the  aftxmg  hii  sigimtwm  Botlkii 
duty  even  of  stampnig  was  too  miaah  i&g  hisa,  aad  tkm 
oommiseioneis  were  appointed,  two  of  ^ahom  stamped  tb 
p^MT  with  a  dry  stamp  henriag  tha  kt*emof  hkaM. 
and  the  third  drew  a  pen  filled  with  mk  oner  the  Umii 
impression. 

The  qnestion,  therefore,  whiitti  of  thasa  fiHuHss  shiaU 
boeome  the  guardians  and  ■mtaiatews  af  the  now  kiag.  v« 
every  day  aoqubring  a  mmpe  intense  iitleseot.  The  BewBh. 
from  tiiehr  old  standing  and  their  graal  ensphijmeati  aadir 
the  crown,  naturally  regarded  IheaamWaa  aa  ontAtledto  ^ 
distinction,  andin  this  view  tiiey  ware,  of  oaaaso»  Ji^P*^ 
by  the  whole  cathdie  party  moat  aaxioiislf.  ButtksS^ 
monrs,  as  the  uncles  of  the  prinoa— -a  jmw»  ambitiisa 
upstart,  and  nnsorupnlous  family— waae  aqpmlly  best  oo 
secoring  the  preforenoe.  They  bad  little  oonnsotioa,  a>  ** 
have  stated,  amongBt  the  aristoera^,  bat  had  the  «hp0 
protestant  party  in  theurmterest.  Thay  tharefom  i^gtf^ 
the  Howards  with  the  deepest  jeakuigr  and  alarm,  ai^  tfa^ 
lost  no  time  or  opportanity  in  securing  their  min  dof^ 
the  present  king's  lifa.  There  were  asany  thmgi  whiik 
they  could  so  brmg  before  Henry's  mind,  as  to  excite  kii 
most  deadly  foar  and  feeUngB.     Tha  Howards  were  tki 
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detmnined  supportoft  of  the  oaiholii  faith.    What  ehaiiee« 

therefore,  andnr  them,  of  the  preBerratum  of  the  svprem- 

aej*   What  chanoe  tiiat  thej  irovld  les^e   the  young 

\nng  to  hig  own  unbiassed  choice  in  matteiv  of  rdigion» 

tnd  eipeoially  of  ohnroh  goyemment  f    But,  still  more,  the 

^        fftnrardfl  bad  not  escaped  his  secret  dislike  through  the 

condaot  ef  OaHierine  Howard,  the  queen.    A  Mttle  thing 

ooold  gtimalata  this  dislike  into  something  £Mfffiil«    Again, 

^        the  dake  of  Morfblk  was  rieh,  and  ne?er  were  th«  riches  of 

s  0Bbjeot  overlooked  or  unlonged  for  by  Henry  Tudor.    We 

shall  8ce  that  all  these  motiyes  were  brought  into  play,  and 

snooeeded.     Henry  made  up  his  mind  to  kill  and  take 

possession.    The  already  sinking  Ahab  hidt  ftnnd  aBotiar 

Ntboth  with  a  vineyard,  and  he  rescdvvriE  tn  hmm.  ii.  before 

he  died.    Bishop  Gardmer  was  the  magLwrnk^  terte  fteett; 

m  the  Howard  interest  as  it  regarded  tb»cftBBdi^  SMttbat 

had,  uoquestionably,  much  to  do  wi^  fiis  diiysfta>  and 

banishnieot  from  court. 

A  fi^  di^  after  that  event,  namely>  ob.  t4r  I3th  of 

December,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  son;  tiw  earl  of 

iJbiTey,  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treasQn;  nnkiowB 

to  each  other,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  thp  one  by  water,  and 

the  other  by  land.    Surrey  had  never  forgiven  the  earl  of 

Hertford  for  being  superseded  by  him  in  command  of  the 

army  at  Boulogne ;  he  had  in  his  irritation  qp^Aen  with 

bithog  contempt  of  the  parvenu  Seymour,  and  declared  that 

after  the  lung's  death  he  would  take  hie  xawsnge.    B«it 

Henry  was  soon  persuaded  that  the  designs  of  StasBf  went 

foriher.    His  fears,  in  his  morbid 

easily  excited,  and  he  was 

conspiracy  of  the  Howards tb  seii*  tiie.nio»o£'(|SfPBBHMBt 

daring  his  illness,  and  onfta-  ttanslpes  lasBtaB  e^  tfaa 

person  of  the  prince.    attOBsg^.  wiib  a£  tftft  raak  bbA  Ih% 

spirit  of  the  poet,  dented  owsiji  citiltg^  ef  dtsioya^r  or 

treason  with  the  utmoafevetaneBa^  Mat  oAiad  tBuflyil  bia 

accuser  in  his  shirt. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk 
expressing  his  astonishm( 
"  Sir,  Ood  doth  know  that  in.  att;  ngpMfe  I 
one  untrue  thought  i^ain^  yon^  en- 
can  no  more  judge  nor  cast  in  my  aniid  whatinhnnldbaMi 
to  my  charge,  than  the  child  tha^  mm  ham.  tfeiff  ni|^'' 
The  on] J  thing  which  he  thou^  biff  snnwieH  mif^t  Bring- 
ag^nst  him  was,  for  "being  quiek  agaiaabsucfa  a»  had  been 
accused  for  sacramentaries,"  that  is,  protestants.  He 
prayed  earnestly  to  have  a  fair  hearing  before  the  kin^  or 
his  council,  face  to  face  with  his  accusers.  His  gifled  son, 
one  of  the  finest  poets  of  the  age,  and  whose  fame  still 
makes  part  of  En^and*s  glory,  was  brought  to  trial  first, 
for  he  was  young  and  full  of  talent,  and,  therefore,  more 
dreaded  than  his  father. 

On  the  13th  of  December  he  was  arraigned  for  treason 

in  Gaildball  before  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  mayor,  and 

other  e<n&siissiottem,  and  a  jury  of  commoners.    The  chief 

charge  mwm  thai^  of  hiring  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward 

the  Gonfeasor,  which  belonged  of  right  lo  the  prince,  and, 

thetefore,  argued  a  design  upon  the  throne.  To  this  Surrey, 

in  a^  qaeeeh  of  great  spirit  and  eloquence  replied,  that  it 

was  notorious  tiiai  he  had  quartered  those  arms  on  his 

fiuttily  for  years,  in  the  presence  of  the  kmg,  without  so  much 

^M  exeiting  a  remark  or  giring  the  slightest  umbrage.    He 

abawed   fcbe  deiision  of  the  heralds,  whioh  allowed  him  to 

do  8o.     There  vpeie,  hewever,  ether  eharges  against  himi 


one,  that  he  had  a  design  upon  the  princess  Mary,  and; 
ther^ore,  had  refused  tiie  daughter  of  the  eari  of  Hertfbrd 
and  every  other  proposal  of  marriage — an  absurdity,  for 
Surrey  vras  already  married,  and  his  wife  expecting  her 
confinement^  ai  the  time  of  his  arrest.  He  was  accused, 
also,  ai  having  proposed  to  marry  his  beantifid  sister,  the 
duchess  of  lUcfamond,  tiie  vridow  of  the  king's  natural  son, 
Henry,  duke  of  lUchmond — or,  more  monstrous  still,  "  to 
advise  his  sister  to  become  his  harlot,  thinking  tiiereby  to 
fule  both  father  and  son ; "  and  another  charge,  that  he  had 
Sfud,  *'  If  the  king  die,  who  should  have  the  rule  of  the 
prince  but  my  fat^r  and  IP*' 

These  latter  charges  were  not  brought  publicly  against 
himr^  hat  were  used  privately,  as  appears  by  a  document  in 
tite  state  papers,  in  the  hand- writing  of  Wriothesley,  and 
wi&  interlineations  by  the  king  himself.  He  wlis,  however, 
openlj^  aseused  of  keeping  certain  Italians  in  his  house, 
who  weoer-sn^eefced  to  be  spies  ;  and  that  he  corresponded 
with  cardinal  Pole,  who  was  his  relative.  All  the  Evidence 
which.  ooiM  be  brought  forward  in  substantiation  of  th^se 
flinuy  (Aargea  charges  bearing  all  the  features  of  Henry's 
usual  trumped-up  and  not  over  plausible  accusa£ions,  when  he 
wanted  to  despatch  any  one-r-was  drawn  from  the  women 
of  the  family,  who  were  frightened  into  accusing  their  own 
nearest  relatives,  and  showed  themselves  only  too  ready  to 
doit.  The  exhibition  of  Howard  cowardice,  domestic 
malice,  and  vrant  of  natural  affection  on  this  occasion,  is 
very  melancholy. 

Tbadnrinsa'oi:  Norfolk  had  long  been  on  the  worst  t^rms 
witb.  her  hiiihanj,.  and  was  living  separate  from  him, 
\wM\tH  >liie  ftsnirffiil^  heaatless  duchess  of  Bichmond  bore  a 
daajUhntiiuii  tn  bar  nrifle  brother  Surrey,  because  he  had 
offMaib  hai  i—i  ingp  tn^flfcr Thomas  Seymour,  the  brother 
afi'ted  Hhstind.  imamdiat^on  the  arrest  of  Iforfolk 
and&KBBp*  gpcpsnunsni  apnlnwire  sent  off  to  the  houses 
oiTlia  Hbaanitt  tn  fln9ipaQp.afe  enaa  all  the  evidence  and 
tie  spiii:  tba*  thegr  ^mM.  €KMa^  Sfeathwell,  and  Oarew 
hnoed  cff^t^atvei^  mgjbt^  tar  SonnBg  Hall,  near  Thetford. 
AlleraecBKn^  adl  tfaeaasasHMita  the  house,  they  announced 
tfaMrsMwneata>ti»dHisn»  a£  Bichmond  and  her  sister, 
Wm,  Wimrltn¥a  IfftflfffiR  li^wnn early  in  the  morning,  and 
tlntla£flrw«a  nans^  rimm^  When  they  appeared  they 
waw  in.  tie  iiii— fc  unMlm  iiiiitaii,  having  had  no  intelligence 
et  tfts-  anei(.  Tha  duofaeas  of  Bichmond  on  her  knees 
decYned  tiiat  she  wonld  hide  nothing  that  she  knew  from 
thfe  king,  and  would  write  anything  that  she  could  recollect 
to  the  king  and  council,  averring  that  her  brother,  the  earl 
of  Surrey,  was  a  rash  man. 

The  commissioners  repoited  a  very  poor  account  of 
money  or  jewels,  but  stated  that  they  were  making  a  cata- 
logue, and  had  sent  trusty  servants  to  aU  the  other  houses 
of  the  duke  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  as  well  as  that  of 
Elisabeth  Holland,  which  was  new,  and  '*  thought  to  be 
well  furnished  with  stuff.'*  The  duke's  almoner  promised 
them  delivery  of  all  the  family  platt9,  but  money  they  could 
find  none,  unless  the  steward  had  it  still  in  his  hands.  The 
greedy  quest  after  property  showed  how  deeply  that  entered 
into  Henry's  calculation  in  all  such  impeachments.  The 
duchess  of  Norfolk  was  arrested  near  London,  and  the 
^reo  ladies  were  brought  before  the  privy  council,  and 
strictly  examined.  But  there  was  lit^e  to  draw  out  of 
them.  They  admitted  what  was  well  known — that  both 
Norfolk  and  Surrey  had  quartered  the  arms  of  the  duke  of 
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Buddngham,  a  lineal  desoendant  of  Edward  III.,  which 
they  had  ajfull  right  to  do ;  the  duke,  who  was  executed  in 
the  6arly  part  of  the  reign,  heing  the  father  of  the  duchess 
of  Norfolk.  The  duchess  of  Richmond  added  that  she  had 
heard  her  brother  Suirey  speak  bitterly  against  the  earl 
of  Hertford.  Two  obscure  men  also,  whom  the  council 
brought  forward,  declared  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had 
expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  changes  in  the  church, 
had  talked  of  the  king's  diseases,  and  spoken  contempta- 
ously  of  the  WTf  nobility. 


took  the  more  safe  and  illegal  mode  of  cutting  him  off  by  t 
bill  of  attainder  without  trial.  It  is  true  that  Norfolk  had 
the  less  right  to  complain,  for  he  had  been  only  too  ready 
to  deal  out  such  treatment  to  others  in  his  time.  After 
many  priyate  examinations,  he  was  induced,  by  promises 
held  out  to  him,  to  write  a  confession,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged that  during  his  long  and  difficult  services,  he  had 
occasionally  communicated  to  others  the  secrets  of  thepriry 
council,  contrary  to  his  oath ;  that  he  had  concealed  the 
treasonable  act  of  his  son  in  assuming  the  arms  of  Edward 


i>;ai^^^H 


Edward  YL 


On  such  paltry  charges  as  these  was  the  gallant  Surrey 
condemned ;  and  so,  says  Godwin— >'*  The  flower  of  English 
nobility  was,  on  the  19th  of  January,  beheaded,  the  king 
being  then  in  his  extremity,  and  breathing  his  last  in 
blood.'» 

If  the  son  was  legally  murdered  on  such  grounds  as 
these,  the  father,  who  had  done  dbtinguished  service 
through  a  long  life,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  was 
arraigned  on  still  less  ones.  It  was  difficult  indeed  to  make 
up  a  story  against  him ;  and,  instead  of  bringing  him  before 
his  peers  to  a  £ur  trial,  as  he  repeatedly  demanded,  they 


the  Oonfessor;  and  that  he  had  treasonably  borne  on  bi« 
shield  the  arms  of  England,  with  the  difference  of  a  Isbd 
of  silver,  which  of  right  only  belonged  to  Prince  Edward. 

The  two  last  fkcts  were  known  to  everybody,  and  wete, 
therefore,  not  in  the  keeping  of  the  duke,  and  the  whole 
charge  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  entertained  by  any  impu^ 
tribunal ;  but  the  Seymours  were  impaiient,  not  only  ft^ 
the  death  of  Norfolk,  but  for  the  dividoQ  of  his  vast  pro- 
perty, of  which  they  had  got  a  promise  from  the  1^- 
They  had,  therefore,  made  the  promises  to  the  duke  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  make  this  confession,  and  they  pronoonced 
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it  sufficient  to  warrant  his  death.  Seeing  himself  thus 
deceived,  and  knowing  that  if  his  property  were  divided 
amongst  a  number  of  people,  there  would  be  far  more 
difficulty  of  its  ever  being  recovered  by  his  family  than  if 
it  went  to  the  crown,  he  immediately  petitioned  the  king  that 
all  his  estate,  which  he  represented  as  "  good  and  stately 
gear/*  might  be  setUed  on  prince  Edward.  The  idea  was 
well  adapted  to  the  avaricious  character  of  Henry,  who, 
therefore,  though  <m  the  point  of  having  earth  and  all  its 
possessions  wrested  by  death  from  his  reluctant  hands, 
consented  to  the  request,  and  promised  the  disappointed 
expectants  some  other  equivalent. 

This  manoeuvre  of  Norfolk's  only  rendered  the  Seymours 
the  more  eager  for  his  death.  The  king  was  rapidly  sinkingt 
there  was  no  time  to  lose :  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed 
through  the  peers  on  the  26th  of  January,  1547 ;  on  the 
27th  Uie  royal  asseoit  was  given  in  due  form,  and  an  order 
was  despatched  to^ie  Tower  to  execute  the  duke  at  an  early 
hour  in  Hba  morning.  Before  that  morning  the  soul  of  the 
tyrant  wat  called  to  its  dread  account,  and  the  life  of  the 
old  noUaman  was  saved  as  by  a  miracle. 

The  ckmDg  aeene  of  Henry  YIII.  mm  in  porfeet  keeping 
with  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Whilst  he  ma  rapidly 
approaoinng  his  last  hour  no  one  dared  to  tell  him  so  un- 
pleataai  a  truth.  He  lay  like  the  indomitaUe  tjrant  that 
he  was,  terrible  to  the  latestmomeBt  ffis  ottetdants  stood 
at  a  distance  in  silent  fear.  Wb  queeir  wa&'  not^  present, 
for  she  was  worn  out  with  constant  watdnng;  and  periiaps 
with  terror  and  anxiety,  for  &  contemporary  writer  asserts 
that  the  morose  king  had  revived  the  idea  of  patting  her  to 
death  for  her  herei^.  Be  that  as  it  may,  ske  was  abssoi^ 
and  no  one  was  foind.  eourageous  enough  to  tell  him  the 
truth,  till  Sir  Anthoacf  Denny  appfttoefaed  his  bod,  and 
leaning  over  it,  said  to  him,  **  tiiai  all  human  aid  was 
now  vain,  aiULtiiat  it  was  meete  for  him  to  review  his  past 
life,  aad  seaftiftrlk^s  mercy  threH^^  Ohrist.'* 

Henrys  whu  i—  i^iing  impatientvent  to  husfKm  vbl  loud 
cries,  suddenly  stopped,  tumecLa  flsDoe  loik  ontiBi  spwiter, 
and  asked,  '*  Whattjpidge  had  santi.Iifacter9a8S  rtliiiiisiitfcmie 
upon  himP'*  Denwr  rejfll^  *^»gg  jhj  sinihi^  Tfts 
pbysiciaosi  tbsn  venteMkta  WByaaah,  aiMbilBrw 
medicine  Ha  litieve  Ma  apagp;  bat?  teapriMI 
these  we^lH-  **^Aften  tUfrjadspMltepe 
on  a  criiHimJi,rtiiy  timmwrn-  nan;  tkr  dbwitii  hiisK 
fore,  begpM^**  ffii  wMStheai  ashed  iiiialliini  he^wBifl  nei 
confer  wBHsvae  ^  his  diwMi  Bb  n^disi^.  ***Wm 
but  Orammm  aid  wHh.  him  aoti  7^  I  wHL 
myself  s^lMl^aBdas.IifaubBifari&aft-sfaall  I  (fttemine.** 
Awatfog^ofe  abni  an  hear  ftem^-  Kia  8lea^>  ■■i  fiaeling' 
himselTgoini^lHsflani  forCtatanv;  bat  tite  prtmate,.  ^0 
had  attended.tbsMi  snoaMsiw  ^kqmm^  the^BGaase  of  LeidS' 
to  give  his  veter  ftr  tite  iniqplblraft  bill  of  attaindbn  Bad 
retired  to  his  home  ai  Olroydbn;.  and:wten  hei  arrti^d  the 
king  was  unabie  t>  speak.  Granmer  ententedf  him  to  gm 
some  sign  of  his  Isps  in  Oh:  sKring  nHCOjtof  Ohrisi^.  and 
Henry,  looking  sMHIJr  at  him  for  a  moment^,  pressed  his 
hand  and  expired.  Th^vet  says  that  he  mauiftiisd'fjUoiig 
remorse  for  the  murder  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  for  his  other 
crimes,  and  the  terrors  of  awakening  conscience  seem  to  have 
peopled  his  presence  with  the  victims  of  his  injustice.  He 
cast  wild  looks  into  a  gloomy  recess  of  his  chamber,  and 
exclaimed,  **  Monks  !  monks !  "  Another  writer  says,  that, 
"warned  of  approaching  dissolution,  and  consumed  with ' 


the  death-thirst,  he  called  for  a  cup  of  iHiite«wbe,  and  turn- 
ing to  one  of  his  attendants,  cried  *  All  is  lost ! '  Tb«e 
were  his  last  words." 

For  some  time  before  his  death  he  was  oonstanily  at- 
tended by  his  confessor,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  heard  man 
didly  in  his  chamber,  and  received  the  communion  in  one 
kind.  He  seemed  anxious  by  some  further  benefSaotions  to 
make  amends  for  .the  destruction  of  the  funds  for  religion 
and  education ;  and  about  a  month  before  his  death,  he  en- 
dowed the  magnifioent  establishment  of  Trinity  College, 
Oambridge,  for  a  master  and  sixty  fellows  and  scholan : 
reopened  the  church  of  the  Ghrey  Friars,  whidi,  mth  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  an  ample  revenue,  he  gave  to 
the  city  of  London. 

Henry  YIII.  was  fifty-five  years  of  age  and  seven  months 
at  his  death,  and  had  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  nine 
months,  and  six  da3r8.    His  will  was  dated  December  30th, 
1 546.    He  was  authorised  by  act  of  parliament  to  settle  the 
succession  by  his  will,  and  he  now  named  his  son,  prisoe 
Ednnrd,  as  his  lawful  sucoessor,  and  in  default  of  heirs,  then 
the  pnncess  Utaj,  and  her  hehrs  ;  failing  that,  the  priooess 
Elizabeth,  and  her  heirs.    After  Elisabeth,  was  named  the 
lady  Frances,  the  eldest  dau^iter  of  lua  sister  the  queen  of 
Franee,  and  her  heirs ;  and  sndi  failing,  the  lady  Bleaaer, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  titelate  queen  of  France.    Oa  the 
failure  of  all  these,  titen  to  hk  heirs-at-law  ;  but  no  parti- 
culac  mention  was  made  in  the  succession  of  his  rister  Hsbt- 
garet»  qneenef  Sooiland,  andof  her  issofc    Te^helafito 
Masgaret^  £3,000  in   plate    and  jewels*   and  £1.000  in 
msosj^  besides  her  jointure.    To  each  of  his  daof^iters 
he  gave  J1jO,000  in  j^ota,  jewels,  and  furniture,  as  a  mar- 
riage portion,  and  an.  annmty  of  £3,000  whilst  remain- 
ing nniwsiiifid>    Nor  did  he  forgek  ta.  leave  large  ftmds 
fbr  masses  ta  be  said  Ibr  his  souL    He  left  £600  a  year  to 
thedinzoh  at.Windser,  for  prieite  to  say.  smss jf^  *»  mv/ 
tfwf^.dsy,  and  for  fbnr  aUnits  a  year,  and:  aermons,  and 
distribntiflBLof  aims  at  every  sbb  of  tfaem,  ancblor  a  mais- 
tenanoaoi  thirteattfi(ff  knigtttsi     This  his  wiQ^  displsyed 

the  fadUtiat,.  thoni^lie  had  1— will.  Hm  pofa^he  bad 

noti^BMuanoadthe ppa's  neligion*, 

qffthe  gpit  poliasai;nsBral^,and  rdigoaisefaigei  iHiidi 
tsiBik|iao»«rtaokfeot^  ikthiai  aaign,  wm  fdlalJ  npnah  in  our 
imSm  efftisb  oiatery^  weiwiHiUMS-only  ifi  aaftwr  wedb  on 
tiiac 

ofhiaaBik^aKrtlteftaBte&e  gaio^  asdi  asaBDAaHS  in 

^giwwg  atbtmtdnSam  the 
blaafy  saena  iatOL  li&klfc  St  lafidly 
i»  betfeac  di^v  tm  uMvn 
of  tbs  diifcia^affhirearited 


statfott,  as  Mcr  was  joyous,  snd 
parade.  Ba  attended  difigmitiyrafc  the  < 
snitad  witii  ftusminiatsrs,  wte 
talenti^rsad  hasself  and  diisBBJ 
with-hk  varioBS  awhaaandoprand  nowmaMlfrai  aai  would 
Mmaetf  see  inta  everything..  He  wae  ma*-  eaij  a  poet  asd 
musician  of  no  mean  ordec;  bat  prided  himself  on  bis 
achievements  aaan  ailiini,  and  judge  of  fiuths  and  system^ 
His  regard  for  literature  was  evinced  by  his  liberalitj  to 
learned  men  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  under  all  this 
shining  surface  lay  qualities  of  the  most  seductive  and 
tremendous  character.  His  vanity  was  of  that  kind  that  it 
made  him  brieve  himself  the  greatest  man  and  wisiit 
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king  AeA  efer  lirad.      No  flattery  oonld  tirertap    &e 
height  of  his  egotism.    He  drank  in  adalation  as  a  whale 
stioks  ia  whole  seas,  and  the  intense  loye  -of  power  com- 
bined with  this  egregioos  self-estimation,  and  based  on  an 
onparalleled  strength  of  fiery  passions,  made  him  soon 
impatient  of  oontaradiotion,  and,  like  a  tornado,  Teady  to 
orash  ererything  around  him  that  dared  te  stand  in  his 
way.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  man  who  oommenoed 
by  an  admiration  of  leamiiig  and  Hteratnre,  pot  to  death 
the  tiiree  most  celebrated  men  of  letters  of  his  ooort— Sir 
Tb<HiM0  More,  the  visooont  Boohford,  and  Surrey.    As  he 
adraooed  in  years,  he  waded  deeper  and  deeper  in  the 
noblest  bh>od  of  the  kingdom,  sparing  neither  learning, 
genius,  age,  piety,  man  nor  woman.      The  Neros  and 
Gaiignlas  of  old  can  scarcely  compete  with  this  English 
monarch  of  the  sixteenth  oentoiy,  in  wholesale  massacre 
and  ferocioos  craelfy. 

The  drcQmstanoes  of  the  times  iaroared  his  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  there  is  no  record  of  this  or  any  other 
eonntry  which  exhibits  a  prince  so  theronghly  trampling 
down  every  liberty  of  the  snli^ject,  eyery  saiegoard  of  life, 
and  eren  of  self-iespeot  in  has  most  exalted  subjects.  The 
spectacle  of  the  neblss  and  great  prelates  laying  their  fiaceB 
in  the  dnst  of  humiliation  before  him,  and  applauding  his 
most  frantic  and  diabolical  deeds,  has  no  sadder  similitude 
in  the  court  of  the  most  lawless'Bastern  despot,  surrounded 
by  his  crawling  satraps,  shuddering  af;  the  bowstring. 

But  the  wars  of  ibe  roses  had  laid  the  aristocracy  at  his 

foet;  the  breach  with  Rome  laid  the  church  there  too.     The 

protestants  and  catholics  became  pretty  equally  divided, 

courted  with  al^ect  jealousy  bis  smiles,  to  give  them  the 

ascendancy,  and  holding  the  bal^oe  he  made  this  the  means 

of  his  most  marvellous  dominance.    Other  moaarohs  sought 

to  reign  vrithout  parliaments,  but  Henry,  by  the  terror  of 

the  axe  and  the  gibbet,  awed  his  parliament  into  such  slavish 

obedience,  that  he  was  enabled  to  commit  his  worst  actbns 

ander  a  show  of  constitution  and  law.    If  it  be  difiouU  for 

as  now  to  realise  such  monstrous  deeds  of  political  murder, 

such  wholesale  scenes  of  national  rapine,  as  perpetrated  on 

Bn^ish  ground,  it  is  equally  so  to  conceive  Uie  scene  of 

base  adulation  which  the  toourt  and  parliamra^  then  pre- 

Muted.    Imagine  Honiy  seated  on  his  throne  in  the  house 

of  peers,  when  he  snmsMmed  his  parliament  to  sanction  some 

^fled  of  foreign  butchery,  or  of  domestic  violence.    There 

he  sate,  the  lord  ohanceller  on  his  right  baud,  the   lord 

treasurer  on  his  left,  the  peers  occupying  their  benches,  the 

humble  commoners  at  the  bar.  There,  in  his  latter  yearsy  sate 

that  huge  frame,  inolosiag  asoul  stained  to  the  centre  with 

oyerj  crime  which  can  disgrace  or  desolate  humanity,  whilst 

^  great  officers,  generally  the  creatures  of   his    entire 

^^«*tion,  heaped  upon  him  all  the  enoomhiais  which  be- 

1^  only  to  the  noblest  and  most  gbrious  of  the    ,^00. 

OeomweU  did  not  sunply  feel  himself  unable,  he  beUeved 

»U  men  put  together  were  unable  to  depict  the  unutterable 

p'catBess  of  the  royalmind,  the  sublime  virtues  of  the  royal 

*^.  Bioh  assured  hkn  that  he  wasa  Solomon  m  wisdom, 

»   Bamson  in  strength  and   courage,  an  Absalom  in  beauly 

•J^graoeofmannasi  and  Audeley, his  cbaneeUor, declared 

™^  God  had  anointed  him  with  the  oil  rff  gladness  above 

^  fellowe,  and  te(t  he  exceeded  aU  kings  in  wisdom, 

»J*  generals  in  victory,  that  he  had  prostrated  the  Roman 

^Uath.  and  isiven  thirty  yean  of  peace  and  blassings  to  his 

r^^hn,  such  as  «  ocuntry  jU  any  time  had  ever  enjoyed. 
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Whenever,  during  this  banmgae,  the  words  "most  sacred 
majesty "  occurred,  or  any  simibr  term  of  homage,  the 
whole  of  the  lords  arose,  and  they  and  the  entire  assembly 
bowed  profoundly  towards  the  throned  demi-god.  The 
clergy  in  convocation  echoed  this  dugusting  hypoou^, 
deelaring  that  he  was  the  image  of  Qod  upon  earth ;  that  to 
disobey  him  was  as  heinous  as  to  disobey  God  hunself ;  to 
limit  his  authority  was  not  mer^  an  office  to  him,  but  to 
God  as  well.  The  fumigated  idol  drank  all  in,  and  believed 
it  so  true,  thatt  he  treated  his  worshippers  as  they  well  de- 
served; took  their  money  at  will,  trod  upon  them  at 
pleasure,  put  them  to  death  without  jury  and  without  form 
of  law,  like  miserable  reptiles  as  they  made  themselves,  and 
left  them  to  reap  in  coming  years  a  rich  harvest  of  humili- 
ations and  sufferings. 

OHAPTBB  X. 

BXnm  OF  EDWARD  VL 
HertfM4  la  laaie  Duke  of  Sonenat  wid  Protector— His  War  wtth  Scotland— 
The  Battle  of  Pinkie— Tnaoratlona  in  the  Church— Qardiner  imprlaoned— 
The  Miniatera  help  themfehrer  to  Titlea  and  Charity  Landa— llir  Thomaa 
Sqrmoor,  the  Lord- Admlnil,  manlaa  Qmea  Oatherlae  Parr-iSKdeavoora 
to  aecore  the  Person  of  the  Toaog  King -C*tberine  Parr  diea—fieymomr 
aaplres  to  the  Hand  of  the  Prinoesa  Elisabeth— la  arrested  and  beheaded 
by  order  of  hla  brother  the  Protector— War  hi  Scotland— Qaeen  Mary 
carried  to  Franee^  and  married  to  the  Danphla— InanrreeMeaaat  Home— 
Ketthe  Farmer,  of  Norfblk— Tninrgenta  put  down— France  declaraa 
War— Partyof  Sir  John  Dadley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  against  the  Piotector— 
Ambition  of  SooMraefe— Seat  to  the  Tower,  bat  releaaed— DeprlTation 
of  Bonner  and  Gtf^laer— The  Pilnoeas  Mary  baraased  oaanoonat  of  her 
Se'lsion- Joan  Boachlerand  Van  Paris  pat  to  death  as  Heretics— Dnke 
of  Somerset  again  arreated,  condemned  and  executed,  with  /our  of  hia 
alleged  AccompUoea— Warwick  in  the  Aseendant— Made  Duke  ef  North. 
umt»erluid— Marriea  his  Son  to  Lady  Jane  Onw,  and  indoces  the  ^c»^■g 
to  nominate  her  his  Heir  to  the  Crown— Death  of  the  Khig. 

The  country  was  doomed  onee  more  to  ezperienoe  the 
inoonvenienoes  of  a  regal  minority,  of  that  evil  so  forcibly 
enunoiated  by  the  saored  Scriptures,  *'  woe  to  the  oountiy 
whose  king  is  a  child."  It  was  doomed  onee  more  to 
witness  the  struggles,  inoapaolties,  and  nuuaifold  mischiefs 
of  ambitious  nobles,  whiUt  the  band  of  the  kii^  was  too 
feeble  to  keep  them  in  restraint.  The  execution  of  Surrey, 
and  the  imprisonment  and  attainder  of  the  great  duke  of 
Norfolk,  left  the  Seymours  completely  in  the  ascendant;  and 
having  recently  risen  into  note  and  power,  they  very  soon 
showed  all  the  inflated  ambition  of  such  parvetms.  The 
earl  of  Hertford,  as  unde  of  the  king,  was  in  reality  the 
mau  now  in  the  possession  of  the  chief  power.  Tiie  king 
was  but  a  few  months  more  than  nine  years  of  age ;  and 
Henry,  his  father,  acting  on  the  discretion  given  him  by  an 
act  of  parliament  of  the  28th  year  «f  his  reign,  had  by  will 
settled  the  crown  on  his  son,  and  bad  appohited  sixteen 
individuals  as  his  executors,  who  should  constitute  also 
the  [ffivy  council,  and  aercoe  the  authority  of  the 
crown  till  the  young  monarch  was  w^iteen  years  of 
age.  To  enable  these  executors,  or  rather,  to  enable 
Hertford  to  secure  the  person  of  the  king,  and  take  other 
measures  for  the  eetablishmeiit  of  thek  positi<m,  the  death 
of  Henry  was  kept  secret  for  four  days.  He  died  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  the  38th  of  January,  and  parliament, 
which  was  virtually  dissolved  by  his  death,  aecording  to  the 
then  exisbmg  laws,  met  m  tiie  29th,  and  proceeded  to 
businen  as  usual,  so  that  any  acts  passed  ond®  ^^^^ 
circumstances  would  have  dearly  become  null. 

On  the  dlst  of  the  month,  the  cbanoellor  Wriothesley 
announced  to  the  assembled  parliament  of  both  houses,  the 
decease  of  the  king,  and  tiie  appointment  of  the  council  to 
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«mdact  the  gorenxment,  in  the  name  of  the  young  sovereign, 
£dward  VI.  The  members  of  both  houses  professed  to  be 
orerwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  news  of  their  loss.  It  might 
hare  been  supposed  that  Henry  VIII.,  of  blessed  memory, 
bad  been  one  of  the  most  mild  and  endearing  men  that 
eyer  lived.  The  catholics  and  the  protestants,  whom  he 
chastised  and  tyrannised  over  with  a  pretty  equal  hand, 
were,  according  to  their  own  account,  sunk  in  sorrow,  and 
the  tender-hearted  Wriothesley,  who  had  never  before  shown 
any  feeling  except  for  himself,  was  so  choked  by  his  tears  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  announce  the  sad  event.  In  fact,  the 
servility  of  the  ministry  and  parliament  during  the  kmg's 
life,  were  only  equalled  by  their  hypocrisy  at  his  death. 
~  The  boy  king,  however,  soon  engrossed  'all  their  powers 
of  political  joy  and  flattery.  He  was  represented  as  the 
greatest  prodigy  of  learning  and  virtue  that  ever  lived. 
William  Thomas,  who  bacame  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  coun- 
cil_as  who  can  wonder— in  a  work  called  the  ''Pilgrim*' 
thus  describes  him  :— *'  If  ye  knew  the  towardness  of  that 
young  prince,  your  hearts  would  melt  to  hear  him  named, 
and  your  stomach  abhor  the  malice  of  them  that  would 
him  ill;  the  beautifullest  creature  that  liveifh  under  the 
sun ;  the  wittiest,  the  most  amiable,  and  the  gentlest  thing 
of  aU  the  world.  Such  a  spirit  of  capacity,  learning  the 
things  taught  him  by  his  schoolmaster,  that  it  is  a  wonder 
to  bear  say.  And  finally,  he  hath  such  a  grace  of  posture 
and  gesture  in  gravity,  when  he  comes  into  a  presence,  that 
it  should  seem  he  were  already  a  father,  and  passetb  he 
not  the  age  of  ten  years.  A  thing  undoubtedly  much 
rather  to  be  seen  than  believed." 

Edward  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  very  amiable 
and  dever  lad,  but  probably  suffered  severely  in  his  health 
by  the  ovef<  working  of  his  brain  whilst  so  young,  a  oircum- 
stance  which  is  supposed  also  to  have  injured  the  constitu- 
tion and  cheerfulness  of  temper  of  his  sister  Mary.  He 
kept  a  journal,  which  still  remains,  in  his  own  hand,  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  this  he  tells  us  many  things  of  his 
life  and  short  reign.  From  this  we  learn  that  till  he  was 
fliz  years  old  he  was  brought  up  much  *' amongst  the 
women."  We  know  that  his  step-mother,  Oatherine  Parr, 
bestowed  much  pains  on  the  education  of  both  himself  and 
his  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  He  was  next  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  Sir  Anthony  Oook,  "famous  for  his  five 
learned  daughters,"  of  Mr.  Oheke.  and  Dr.  Oox.  These 
gentlemen  were  to  educate  him  in  '*  learning  of  tongues,  of 
the  scripture,  of  philosophy,  and  all  liberal  sciences.**  Oox. 
in  particular,  was  "  to  be  his  preceptor  for  his  manners,  and 
the  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  divinify ;  the  other  for  the 
tongues  and  mathematics.*'  He  had  masters  for  French 
and  other  accomplishments ;  and  Bishop  Burnet  says  that, 
*'  he  was  so  forward  in  his  learning,  that,  beffore  he  was 
eight  years  old,  he  wrote  Latin  letters  to  his  father,  who 
was  a  prince  of  that  stem  severity  that  one  can  hardly 
think  that  those  about  his  son  durst  cheat  him  by  making 
letters  for  him." 

Henry  VIII.,  in  fact,  does  not  seem  to  have  examined 
very  closely  into  what  was  going  on  in  the  education  of  his 
son ;  the  queen  i^pears  to  have  had  that  very  mudi  left  to 
her,  and  she  had  contrived  so  that  all  who  were  about  him 
were  of  the  reformed  opinions ;  indeed,  of  such  (pinions, 
that,  had  Henry  known  it,  he  would  sooner  have  had  them 
at  the  stake  than  at  the  teaching  of  his  heir.  These  men 
most  thoroughly  imbued  him  with  their  own  views,  and  he 


showed  himself  through  his  brief  life  a  steadfast  miun- 
tainer  of  the  new  faith.  Had  he  been  allowed  more  play 
and  exercise  during  his  early  boyhood,  instead  of  being 
drilled  so  unremittingly  in  his  educational  labour,  he  might 
have  lived  longer,  and  proved  none  the  less  aocompUahod 
in  the  end. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  he  was  reridbg  at 
Hertford,  in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Hertford. 
Thither  Hertford  and  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  the  master  of 
the  horse,  proceeded,  and,  bringing  him  as  far  as  Enfield, 
where  his  sister  Elizabeth  was,  they  first  annoonoedto 
them  the  death  of  their  faUier,  by  which  they  are  said  bj 
Hayward  to  have  been  greatly  affected.  On  Monday,  the 
3 1st,  the  same  day  the  announcement  had  been  made  to 
parliament  of  Henry's  decease,  and  whilst  this  and  his  own 
accession  was  being  proclaimed  in  London,  Edward,  es- 
corted by  Hertford,  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  and  a  body  of 
horse,  entered  the  capital,  and  was  conducted  strai^tway 
to  the  Tower,  amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  applauding 
people.  At  his  approach  to  that  ancient  bastUe,  when 
young  princes  had  before  been  led  by  their  uncles,  with 
results  which  might  have  made  the  little  king  shrink, 
"  there  was,"  says  Strype,  "  great  ahooting  of  ordnance  in 
all  parts  thereabouts,  as  well  from  tiie  houses  as  from  the 
ships,  whereat  the  king  took  great  pleasure.  Being  there 
arrived,  he  was  welcomed  by  the  nobles,  and  condaoted  by 
them  to  his  lodging  within  the  Tower,  being  richly  himg 
and  garnished  with  rich  cloth  of  Arras,  and  cloth  of  estate 
agreeable  to  such  a  royal  guest.  And  so  were  all  bis 
nobles  lodged  and  placed,  some  in  the  Tower  and  some  in 
the  Oity.  His  council  lodged  for  the  most  part  about  his 
highness,  who  every  day  Jkept  the  council  chamber,  for 
determination  of  main  causes,  as  well  about  the  mter- 
ment  of  the  king's  fiather,  as  for  the  expedition  of  his  own 
coronation." 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  the  Tower,  that  is,  on 
February  1st,  1547,  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  and  the 
prelates  were  summoned,  and  assembled  there  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  Presence-chamber,  where 
they  all  successively  knelt  and  kissed  his  majesty's  band, 
saying  every  one  of  them,  "  CM  save  your  grace! "  Th» 
Wriothesley,  the  chancellor,  produoed  the  king's  will,  and 
announced  from  it  that  the  following  sixteen  persons  wero 
appointed  to  be  his  late  majesty*8  executors,  and  to  hold 
the  office  of  governors  of  the  present  king  and  of  the  king- 
dom till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  : — ^Thomas,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  Thomas  Wriothesley,  the  lord  chan- 
oellor;  William  Paulet,  baron  St.  John,  master  of  the 
household;  John  Bussell,  baron  Bussell,  lord  privy  seal: 
Edward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford^  lord  great  chamberlain ; 
John  Dudley,  viscount  Lisle,  lord  admiral ;  Outhbert  Tim- 
stall,  bishop  of  Durham;  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  master  of 
the  horse;  Sir  William  Paget,  secretary  of  state;  Sir 
Bdward  North,  chancellor  of  the  Oouri  of  Augmentations ; 
Sir  Bdward  Montague,  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Fteti: 
Thomas  Bromley,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench: 
Sir  Anthony  Denny  and  Sir  John  Herbert,  gentlemen  of 
the  pri?y  chamber ;  Sur  Edward  Wotton,  treasnrer  of 
Calais,  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Wotton,  dean  of  CantertoJ- 
To  these  were  added  twelve  others,  who  were  to  aid  tiiea 
in  any  case  of  difficulty  by  their  advioe  :~Henfy  FitsalbB* 
earl  of  Arundel;  William  Parr,  earl  of  Essex;  Sir  Thomas 
Cheney,  treasurer  of  the  hoosehold ;  Sir  John  Gage,  com?* 
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troller;  Sir  Amihoiiy  Win^eld,  Twe-chftniberlan ;  Bir 
Uniliam  Petre,  leoretery  of  state ;  Sir  Bidmrd  Bioh,  Bir 
John  Baker,  Sir  Balph  Badkr,  Sir  Iliomas  Beymotir,  Sir 
Btdiard  SoaihweQ,  and  Bir  Bdnrand  Peekfamm.  Yet, 
aUhongh  these  formed  a  -seoond  eouneO,  it  waA  totally 
destitate  of  any  real  authority,  and  eoald  only  tender  advice 
when  asioed* 

Xlie  aneoaiidemeat'of  these  names  excited  nraoh  animad- 
TCrrion,  and  some  oenanre.  It  was  reouurked  that  the 
greater  part  of  tirem  were  new  men ;  and  the  chief  oovmdl 
oonnated  of  those  who  had  been  about  him  in  his  last  iH- 
ness.  Bat  whit  next  was  disclosed  was  stfll  more  extra- 
ordinary* The  «xeeotofs,  when  assamhM  in  the  Towsron 
tiie  day  of  tiie  yonng  king's  proehiinatiop,  declared  timt 
"tliej  were  resoWed  not  only  to  stand  ta  and  maintain  the 
last  win  and  testament  of  their  master,  the  late  kfaig,  and 
every  part  and  parcel  of  the-same,  te  the  nttermost  of  tfamr 
powers,  wits,  and  cunning,  but  also  that  arery  one  af  them 
preseirt  shonld  take  a  corporal  oath  npon abook,  for tiie 
more  assured  and  effeotoal  aocomplishmeat  of  the  same.** 
Bos  now  it  was  announced  that  the  privy  coonoil,  for  the 
better  despatoh  of  business,  had  resolved  to  place  the  earl 
of  Hertford  at  their  1iead«  This  was  so  dicaetly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will,  whiok  had  mteslad  marj  measber  of  the 
coonoil  with  etpial  pewsr,  that  it  was  Teceived  w&ii  noiitUe 
wonder.  The  faatsras  that  Hertfinrd,  mk^,  heStn  tha«old 
king's  dea&,  had  dstoimined  to  seiae  the  aapiaam  'power 
daring  the  miaoiUy  rf  bis  nefbew,  had  saonred  a  mt^ori^ 
in  the  coonml,  wh^  wm  we  sfasdl  soon  find,  had  Atnr  oiyeot 
to  attain.  Wrisiheiloy  was  the  only  one  who  ^ood««t. 
He  assoved  teat  that  such  an  act  invalidated  the  viiiale 
will.  Bat  1n«{0aed  in  vain,  and,  finding  it  oseless,  he  gave 
way;  and  tbes  Sartford «ms  mm  praakaBod  tiietedtei  of 
the  realm  and  jjunnTmn  jsf  the  Ik^  peiaaa«  with  tte 
understood  bat  ampty  sanditicn,  tiiat  be  steiiid  a«teaq»t 
notlung  whidi  had  ott  4he  assent  of  a  -anjarily  -mi  the 
council. 

However  mu^  iigluiiliihiBd  ar  ehugiiaat,  'flw  «turtiers 
expressed  their  unanimew  approbation;  the  aaw  protector 
expressed  his  gratitude,  and  Hdward,  pdKng  off  his  cap, 
said,' "  We  thank  you  heartily,  my  lords  all ;  and  hereafter 
in  all  that  you  shall  have  to  do  with  us  for  any  suit  or 
causes,  ye  shall  be  Heartily  welcome."  Thereupon  the 
fordte  esqNPeesed  thev  entire  oontent,  and  the  pdl>lic 
sanoanosmentof  the  appointment  of  Hertftird  wes  reoeived 
with  transports  of  joy  by  aU  who  vrere  attached  to  the  new 
destines,  or  who  sought  to  improve  tiicir  fsrtunessKt  the 
eipense  of  the  ofavrc^ 

And  now  came  the  next  remarkable  development,  that 
^hich  had  made  so  many  of  the  council  ready  to  support 
the  pretensioBS  of  Hertford.  There  was  a  clause  in  the 
ldBg%  will  ve^pnring  the  ootmoil  to  ratify  every  gift 
tad  perform  every  promise  whioh  he  had  made  beTore  his 
dMth.  When  the  meamng  of  this  olanse  was  inqtured 
iato,  tt  was  asserted  timt  Paget,  Herbert,  and  Denny  were 
ia  the  king's  aonfidenoe  on  the  snhject;  and,  on  being  in- 
tonegated,  as  of  coarse  it  was  arranged,  they  stoted  that 
Ite  kmg  had  net  «nly  had  thhi  olanse  inserted  in  his  will, 
hat  Qiat  ha  had  sidemnly  reiterated  this  inyanetMn  to  those 
it  attendanoe  open  hhn,  while  he  lay  on  bis  deathbed. 
%  a  letter  ^f  PageTs,  whieh  is  preserved  in  Strype,  we 
pereem  that  Hertibrd  had.  before  the  king^s  death,  pre- 
M  m  dsnbt  athess,  nMt  proper  rawards 
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for  assisting  his  intenttos  on  the  piateetorato.  '*Be« 
member  what  yon  promised  me  in  the  gallery  at  West- 
nunstor,**  he  says,  writing  to  Iteitfi>rd,  **  before  the  breath 
was  ant  jof  the  body  of  the  Uag  that  dead  is ;  remember 
wiiat  yon  promised  me  immediately  after,  devising  with  me 
aboot  the  f^aca  which  yon  now  oeeupy." 

iecoofdingfy,  when  Paget,  Denny,  and  Herbert  were 
interrogated,  they  stated  that  the  cUose  -related  to  certain 
honours  and  rewetds  that  fienry  intended  to  bestow  on 
timse  worthy  ^xeontocs.  Bagat  dodared  that  wlien  the 
evidence  nppsnwd  againat  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl 
of  Borrey,  the  king,  wbo  weed  oft  to  telk  in  private  with 
him  alone,  told  lum  that  lie  hrtendad  to  bestow  their  lands 
Kbemlly;  and  sinae,  by  attainders  and  otherwayi.  the 
nobility  were  much  decayed,  he  intended  to  oraate  «ome 
peers,  and  ordesed  hhn  to  write  a  book  nf  sm^  as  he 
draught  meiJted.  Paget  waid  that  he  himself  then  pro- 
posed to  Henry  that  the  earl  of  Hertford  sltouU  be  made  a 
duke,  and  that  several  other  persons  whom  he  named 
shonld  be  ennobled :  and  that  others  wlio  were  peers, 
should  be  raised  to  a  higher  rank.  He  added,  that  he 
suggested  that  they  shonld  «Bvide  amongst  them  the  lands 
of  the  duke  of  ITorfolk,  batt  ^iuit^iie  king  liked  it  not,  but 
made  Mr.  Qates  bring  him  the  basto  of  that  estate,  which 
being  done,  he  ordered  Pi^st^**ito  tot  upon  dmearl  of  Hert- 
ford,** as  be  expressed  it,  one  tfaensand  nwrks ;  on  the 
lords  lisle,  St.  John,  and  Bussell,  X2a9  a  year ;  to  the  lord 
Wriothesley,ueiai^4  and  to  "Bar  nomas  Seymour,  £300  a 
year,  which  Pqjrt  said  was  toe  Ittle,  and  leauided  the 
lung  of  Denny:  bat  that  te  kiqg,  saymg  ailhing  of 
Denny,  ordered  £100  for  him,  PagSt,  and  iUOD  for  Sir 
William  BxAeH,  and  rememberet  soaw  others. 

Of  the  parsons  .mentioned  £oft  yisnsstion,  Pilflet  said, 
same.  «q  beii^ispiken  to*  deriral  tatreaMiin  in  thehr  present 
estate,  the  tend  wideh  dm  kingfropased  to  ^e  being  in- 
Bufiotant  for  dmnuik  to  be  attached  to  them.  After  many 
conraltatiow,  the  Idqg  had  sattted  H  thns:—*'  The  earl  of 
Hertford  anas  to  be  created  earlnHOsdml  aad  lord  treasurer, 
to  be  duke  aflBoHsnHit,  Bnitw^w  Heiftford,  and  his  son  to 
be  earl  of  Wiltshme.  with  080  «year  in  lands,  and  £300  a 
year  out  of  the  next  bishop's  lands  that  fell  void.  The  earl 
of  Essex  was  to  be  marquis  of  Essex ;  the  viscount  Lisle, 
to  be  earl  of  Coventry;  the  lord  Wriothesley,  earl  of  Win- 
chester ;  Sfar  Thomas  Seymour,  a  baron  and  lord  admiral ; 
Sir  Richard  Itioh,  Sw  John  St,  Leger,  Sir  Williaan  Wil- 
loughby,  Sir  Edward  Shefield,  nnd  Sir  Christopher  Danby. 
to  be  barons,  with  yearly  revenues  to  Anne  and  -several 
other  persons.  And  having  at  the  suit  of  Sir  Edward 
North  promised  to  give  the  earl  of  Hertford  six  of  the  best 
prebends  that  should  fall  in  any  oadiedral,  except  deaneries 
and  treasurerships,  at  hfa,  the  duke's  suit,  be.  the  king, 
agreed  that  a  deanery  and  a  treasnrership  rtwuM  be  instead 
of  two  of  the  six  prebends.** 

This  extraordinary  stotement  of  Pagefs  was  fiffly  con- 
firmed  by  Denny  and  Herbert;  who  said  that,  on  Paget 
({uitthig  the  room,  the  king^lated  to  them  what  had  passed, 
and  made  Denny  thereupon  write  it  down;  and  Herbert 
observing  that  Pag€(t,  theimcretary,  had  remembered  every 
one  but  hinis^f,  dm  kmg  ordered  them  to  wrtte  down 
£400  a-year  for  him* 

Perhaps  this  is  the  most  barefaced  example  on  record  of  a 
sat  of  executors  helping  UiemselveB  out  of  the  estate  ef  the 
testator,  on  the  mere  asseitten  that  he  pren^sed  tfisas  these 
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good  things  without  a  word  of  suck  particulars  in  the  will; 
and  it  has  also  been  well  observed  by  Burnet  and  Lingard, 
that  though  there  was  a  vague  clause  in  the  body  of  the 
will,  recommending  the  keeping  of  the  king's  promises,  yet 
the  will  bore  date  30th  of  December,  and  these  conversa- 
tions wore  represented  to  have  taken  place  on  the  king's 
deathbed,  Henry  dying  on  the  28th  of  January,  nearly  a 
month  after.  When  it  became  known  abroad,  the  people 
sud  it  was  enough  for  them  to  have  drained  the  dead  king 
of  his  treasure,  but  now  they  were  sharing  honours  amongst 
themselves  which  should  only  have  been  granted  when  the 
new  king  came  of  age.  The  discrepancy  betwixt  the  date  of 
the  will  and  the  date  of  the  alleged  conversation,  made  the 
public  regard  the  whole  as  what,  no  doubt,  it  was— a  gross 
and  impudent  fabrication. 

Without  regarding  public  opinion,  however,  the  honest 
eourtiers  proceeded  to  endow  one  auother  with  the  honours 
and  estates  agreed  upon.  They  hesitated  to  sell  the  king's 
jewels  or  plate,  but  there  was  property  still  more  to  their 
taste,  as  it  would  give  hereditary  estates  in  connection  with 


othesley,  earl  of  Southampton;  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
baron  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  and  lord  high  admiral ;  Rich 
became  baron  Rich;  Willoughby,  baron  Willoughby, 
Sheffield,  baron  Sheffield ;  St.  Leger  and  Danby,  alone. 
refused  both  peerage  and  estate. 

Having  thus  first  seized  on  the  property  of  the  late  king, 
or  rather  of  the  nation,  these  bold  courtiers  proceeded  to 
bury  the  body  of  the  deceased  sovereign,  which,  till  then, 
had  remained  above  ground.  The  body  lay  in  state,  in  the 
chapel  of  Whitehall,  till  the  14th  of  February,  when  it  vas 
removed  to  Sion  House,  on  the  15th  to  Windsor,  and  the 
next  day  was  interred  in  the  midst  of  the  choir,  near  to  the 
body  of  Jane  Seymour.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
preached  the  sermon  and  read  the  funeral  service.  When 
he  cast  the  mould  into  the  grave,  saying  Pulvis  pulveri, 
einis  cineH,  the  lord  great  master,  the  lord  chamberlain, 
the  treasurer,  comptroller,  and  gentlemen  ushers,  broke  their 
staves  into  three  parts  over  their  fcieads,  and  threw  the  frag- 
ments upon  the  coffin.  The  ^mDeprofundis  was  then  snng, 
and  Garter  king-at-arms,  attended  by  the  archbbhop  of 
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the  desired  titles — there  were  different  manors  and  lordships 
belonging  to  the  dissolved  monasteries,  or  to  bishoprics  still 
existing.  With  the  new  peerage,  titles  different  to  those 
fiirst  named  wore  bestowed.  The  earl  of  Hertford  was- 
buried,  as  it  were,  under  a  whole  mountain  of  honours  and 
titles.  His  style  ran  thus  : — **  The  most  noble  and  victo- 
rious prince  Edward,  duke  of  Somerset,  earl  of  Hertford, 
viscount  Beauchamp,  lord  Seymour,  governor  of  the  per- 
son of  the  king's  majesty,  and  protector  of  all  his  realms, 
his  lieutenant-general  of  all  his  armies  both  by  land  and 
aea,  l(»>d  high  treasurer,  and  earl  marshal  of  England, 
governor  of  the  isles  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  knight 
of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter."  And  it  is  added, 
••  Because  he  was  thus  great,  so  he  was  also  a  very  generous 
and  good  man,  and  a  sincere  favourer  of  the  gospel ;  he 
was  entirely  beloved  of  those  that  professed  it,  and  for  the 
moBt  part,  by  the  populacy,  and  therefore  was  commonly 
called,  *T:.e  Good  Duke.'  " 

Essex,  that  is  Parr,  brother  of  the  late  queen,  became 
marquis  of  Northampton ;  Lisle,  e«rl  of  Warwick ;  Wri- 


Oanterbury  and  the  bishop  of  Durham,  immediately  pro- 
claimed the  style  of  the  new  sovereign.  Four  days  after- 
wards, the  coronation  of  Edward  took  place  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  with  considerable  variations  and  abridgments, 
to  accommodate  the  ceremony  to  the  tender  age  of  the 
king,  and  to  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  lavs 
of  the  realm. 

The  greatest  innovation  was  in  the  form  which  hadbe«i 
prescribed  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  to  remind  the  moow* 
that  he  held  the  crown  by  the  free  choioe  of  the  peopU. 
It  had  always  been  the  custom  for  the  king  to  take  the  oath 
to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  then  for  the 
archbishop  to  ask  the  people  whether  thej  were  vrilliog  to 
have  him  reign  over  them.  But  now  the  archbishop  asked 
the  people  first,  whether  they  would  have  him  as  their  liege 
lord,  and  then  put  the  oath  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  the 
royal  option.  Still  more,  in  addressing  the  people,  the  pn- 
mate  took  care  to  let  them  know  that  the  king  held  the 
throne,  not  by  popular  will,  but  by  desoent  and  beirdem. 
*'8ir8,"  said  the  primate,  "I  here  present  king  Edward. 
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Rightful  and  undoubted  inheritor,  bj  the  laws  of  God  and 
^tian,  to  the  royal  dignity  and  crown  imperial  of  this  realm, 
Whose  consecration,  inunction,  and  coronation,  is  appointed 
by  all  the  nobles  and  peers  of  the  land  to  be  tiiis  day. 
WHl  ye  serve  at  this  time,  and  give  your  good  wills  and 
^sents  to  the  same  consecration,  inunction,  and  coronation, 
As  by  yoxir  duty  of  allegiance  ye  be  bound  to  do  P  '* 

To  clench  the  matter  still  farther,  and  let  the  people 
know  that  the  new  king  acknowledged  no  obligation  to  the 
people  for  his  crown,  but  held  it  as  lord  in  his  own  right, 
Cranmer,  in  his  address  which  he  gave  instead  of  the  usual 
eennon,  told  the  young  king  that  the  promises  he  had  just 


second  Josias,  whose  fame  would  remain  to  the  end  of 
da3r8."  According  to  ancient  usage,  a  general  pardon  was 
then  proclaimed  to  all  state  offenders,  with  some  exceptions, 
amongst  which  were  the  names  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and 
cardinal  Pole. 

But  it  was  not  the  king  who  was  intended  to  reign  for 
many  a  day  yet,  even  if  he  lived  to  his  minority,  but  hi^ 
proud  undo  Somerset  With  all  the  soaring  ambition  of 
an  upstart,  he  was  prepared  to  grasp  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  his  own  bauds,  and  use  the  iunooent  lad  as  a  mere 
puppet  for  his  own  purposes.  He  had  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  council,  and,  therefore,  of  the  government ; 
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made  could  not  affect  his  right  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  hb 
dominions.    That  right  he,  like  his  predecessors,  had  de- 
rived from  God,  whence  it  followed  that  neither  the  bishop 
of  Borne,  nor  any  other  bishop,  could  pretend  to  interfere 
with  his  title.    The  inference  was,  that  just  as  little  had 
*he  people,  under  any  circumstances,  any  right  to  dispute 
^ifl  proceedings^  or  call  him  to  account.    Such  were  the 
^Agh  and  arbitrary  notions  instilled  into  this  boy's  mind, 
principles  which  in  only  ninety-eight  years  from  this  period, 
co^i  a  similarly  instructed  monarch  his  head,  and,  for  a 
*"^e,  destroyed  the  ancient  monarchy  of  England.    After 
«^  inculcation  of  kingly  right,  Cranmer  had  the  grace, 
^^^ever,  to  recommend  the  little  king  to  rule  well,  "  to 
'®^rard  virtue,  and  revenge,  vice  j  to  justify  the  innocent, 
^■^-^  relieve  the  poor ;  to  repress  violence,  and  execute  jus- 
^*^^^  I  and  then  he  promised  him  that  he  should  become  a 
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but  he  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  make  himself,  not 
only  superior  to,  but  independent  of,  both  king  and  council 
Somerset  had  sworn  never  to  act  without  the  assent  of  the 
majority  of  the  council,  but  he  meant  nothing  less  than  to 
abide  by  that  oath.  He  could  rely  on  Cranmer's  support 
in  his  attempts  at  supreme  authority,  as  the  primate 
calculated,  through  his  means,  to  carry  out  the  most 
extensive  innovations  in  religion ;  but  there  was  one  man 
whom  he  well  knew  would  oppose  his  aspiring  proceedings, 
Wriothesley,  the  new  earl  of  Southampton.  His  legal 
knowledge  and  ability  were  not  readily  to  be  coped  with ; 
and  he  had  recently  shown  that  he  would  not  fail  to 
resbt  any  domineering  conduct  in  the  protector,  espe- 
cially where  religion  was  concerned.  He  resolved  to 
have  Southampton,  therefore,  out  of  his  way,  and  occa- 
sion was  soon  found.    That  stanch  lawyer,  finding  it  ne- 
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MB8WJ  to  iWfiMk  4ieMly  ^be  pwadiny  ^ 
Ibe  great  sesl  te  •  tammiwiwi,  empowering  ter  maaleva 
to  hear  «ll  ^sMees  M 'diMieefy,  «Dd  gifisg  to  iheir  dMfi]^ 
all  tbe  furee  of  bis  own,  pM«icbd  that,  Mote  tfaegr  weee 
enroUod,  they  received  his  signature.  Bat  the  proteoler, 
awave  of  tbe  «baiiedk)r^  ol^eet,  verj  «ooii  moved  several 
kwyers  te  petition  against  this  arrangement.  The  petition 
was  veTerred  hj  the  eonnoil  to  the  judges,  who  dedMred 
Aat  the  aet  ef  potting  the  great  seal  to  tiiis  .oommisoion 
was  pnnishaUe  with  loss  of  office,  and  fine  and  Imprison^ 
awnt  «t  tbe  royal  pleasure.  Soothampton  boldly  contended 
Aat  tbe  eomnnseion  was  perfeody  legal ;  that  even  had  it 
been  illegal,  they  could  only  revoke  it,  to  which  he  made 
no  objection;  that  he  bekL4iis4rflieebyjMtetttdgMm'tbea«te 
king,  and  they  bad  no  pospsr  to  deprive  bim  of  it.  But 
legal  arguments  bad  no  weight  «with  tbe  ooonoil.  Somneet 
bad  secived  a  miipirily  in  it,  and  'Sontbampton  was  com- 
pelled^ verign,  and  m^m  io  his  residence  at  Sly  House,  or 
expect  wows.  He  awEMndeMd  tbe  se4  IIm  name  evening, 
which  wns  ginan  to  lQvd#t.  Mm.  But  tfmt  was  not  enough 
for  Somcwec ;  Sosthampten^vas  ordeEed4o4Mmfiae  himself 
to  his  own  bouse  as  nfriMMT,  tSXLHim  immmrt'Hif  the  fine 
was  determinei. 

Having  tbas  ousted  #ils  -^dangwemi  nff^aannfc  HoMerset 
immediately  proensed  Irtlaw  patasit  nndar  4bs  fpMOt  nsA 
conferring  oa  himself  nkme  tiie  wiiole  mxtbmit^  <£  4kiB 
crown.    This  patent  was  a^ga^d  ^  Ms  laci&e  ami 
friends  Oreiuaor,  St.  John,  ffiiawoM,  KFiatfinnylinn. 
Paget,  and  drowns,  and  thaw«dldtlM»e»Bn,«balMii«oi^ 
themsebnes  mlA.  tbe  property  ef  Mm 
one  analber  vidi  ^ea,  bae4gr 
the  who)e4»f  the  will  of  kk^ 
to  mamtaAn,4S  fiwrias  itvip«ri«|  thui"^-' 
during  tbe  mineaitf  • 
Having  thus  s^ied 


power  in  Sagland,  SonMrset  began  to  ^mm  Ms 
foreign  sfftfias,  Henry  YIII.  hadMftitasn 
tion  to  bis  nwHlCil  to  secure  the  wwrriags  of  Mm 
Scots  mUoi  Msnon  Edward.  SosMBsat,  therefaai,  adtosael 
a  letter  to  tbe  6cotUsh  nobility;,  galling  upon  1mm  to  «Qaa» 
plete  an  arrangement  whisb  he  recommendil  ^«s  e^pwilf 
advantagesns  with  that  to  whidi  they  wereb^antby  ealhs 
premiaen,  and  seals.  The  Sootefa  took  little  notice  «C  ikm 
communication  from  tbe  man  who  bad  carried  the  aom- 
mands  of  the  late  king  through  4^ir  land  with  fire  and 
sword. 

Whilst  this  fruitless  intercourse  was  passing,  Francis  I. 
died  at  Bambouillet,  on  the  3l8t  of  March,  about  two 
months  after  Henry  YIII.  From  some  cause,  probably 
some  astroloi^ioal  calculation,  Francis  entertained  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  lives  of  himself  and  Henry  w«re 
bound  together  in  some  mysterious  union.  On  the  news, 
therefore,  of  Henry*s  decease,  he  dreamed  that  his  own 
hour  was  at  hand,  and  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy  and  de- 
jection, which  nothing  could  chase  away.  With  all  their 
sparrings,  fi;^hting8.  and  jealousies,  Francis  appears  to  have 
felt  a  considerable  regard  for  his  brother  of  England,  and 
seemed  to  feel  an  affection  for  his  heir.  Proposals  for  the 
renewal  of  alliance  and  friendship  betwixt  the  two 
monarchs  had  been  made  and  accepted,  and  messengers 


of  the  dubs  -of  Gnioe  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the 
bretf>ersoftbeqttaei»4oifngar  of  Scotland.  The  Qoii^  wne 
bigoted  ea^oHcs,  aad  «f  oouiae  the  queen-dowager  iras  a 
resolute  opponent  of  the  B^gjlisb  plans.  To  her  they  wore 
tbe  most  fearful  heretics,  and  she  not  on^  edneated  bar 
daughter  in  opinions  diametricaUy  opposed  to  thoie  ef 
Edward  TI.,  and  which  made  her  the  least  fitted  for  bis 
wile  as  tbe  queen  of  protestant  England,  but  she  natozaUy 
clung  ta  &  closer  alHance  with  France.  Henry  IL,  idie 
sympathised  with  Iter  in  bar  religions  ▼lews,  saw  also  tlie 
vast  advantages  offered  to  Fraooe  by  espouriag  tbe  osnae 
of  the  infMit  queen  of  ScotluML  StiU  he  pieeerred  the 
appearance  of  concord  with  BngUnd. 

Tbe  easlle  of  St.  Andiews,  which  the  murdereiB  of 

cardinal  Beaton  held  out  againet  idaan,  had  in  the  ooone 

of  this  summer  been  surrendered  to  a  French  force,  sad 

the  oonspirators,  including  John  Ijioz,  who  bad  joined 

them,  were  conveyed  to  Franoe,  and  some  of  them  confined 

in  fortresses  on  the  coast  of  dittany,  or  sent  to  work  in 

the  galleys,  of  whom  SLnoz  ms  one,  whence  they  were  not 

released  till  1650.    By  the  month  of  August,  Somerset  was 

once  more  prepared  to  invade  Sootiand,  and  to  fraee,  if 

possible,  the  young  queen  from  tbe  hands  of  Arran  and 

^  queen-motber.    Under  tbe  name  of  Hertford  he  was 

ribeaiytoe  well  known  as  the  scourge  whioh  Henry  YIII. 

ted  ffepeatedlr  Mii  thither,  and  who  had  executed  tbe 

r^oasaloss  fsngeanee  of  tbe  tyrant  on   that  unhappy 

country  in  the  same  spir^  as  that  m  wbioh  it  bad  been 

dietated;  what  that  was  wn  may  liwrn  finona  ^hsse  lifcerai 

ondees  «iih  arbieb  Henry  fwniuhsi  bina  far  Ma  eiyediUon 

inLMS-4.    Be  conmaands  Mm,  thini^  %  daapatuhrf  the 

friatf  eouneil,  to  make  an  kmmi.  Mha  flofrtiit.  "Ave  to 

fsit  nU  io  fieejmd  amaafii  itiwR  lHhiimiib  Aomn;  and 

ta  sane  and  ^etee    It,    whmi  ymt    tevm   «aabel  it, 

Mi  fsltan  wtet  jie  ean  Mt  nf  i«,    «a  ilmi  it  may 

wiMsia  iMT  ever  a  paipstnal  mmmftj  of  Ae  waageanoe 

^  «aC  Msbtad  u^ca   it   At  ito    AdnsboM   «ad  difi- 

7Qn«8R«alHsf  haftd*  amd  iintboat  leng 

damn  «■•  inswtljjyssy  tba  en^e,  saek 

_     aboot 

Kdftnbwi^  ns  ye«onivedM|f  MR;  naafc  fgisih.  mad  ham 
Slid  mImtH  itnnd  all  dhn  wmt^^mmmgrntm^  w^mm^ani 
MUi9  fiam  mmi mmm$,  wUkmtt  SMeepiion^  when  any  reeist- 
anee  ebaH  bemade  agaiMt  |ps« ;  and  this  done,  pass  over  to 
the  Fife  land,  and  extend  like  CKxtremitiea  and  deetruotiotta 
in  all  towns  and  villi^es  whereunto  ye  may  reach  con- 
veniently, not  forgetting,  amongst  all  the  reat,  to  spoil  and 
turn  upside-down  tbe  oardinal*s  town  ^  St.  Andrews,  as 
the  upper  stone  mi^  be  tbe  nether,  and  not  one  stick  aMnA 
by  another,  $pming  ao  etmtktre  aihe  within  tbe  smw, 
specially  such  as,  either  in  frlend^p  or  blood,  b%  allied  tt 
the  cardinal." 

If  the  arch-fiend  hknaelf  bad  dictated  that  infaaoMB 
despatch,  he  could  not  have  worded  it  more  devilishly;  t^ 
Hertford,  so  far  as  be  was  able,  bad  carried  it  out  to  ibe 
letter.  And  now  he  set  oat  to  make  a  oampai  gn  in  io0t« 
land  on  his  own  account ;  and  the  mannor  in  whioh  be  ooa- 
ducted  himself,  showed  how  well  he  bad  atodied  Btorj** 
savage  system  of  Okritticm  warfare.  The  army  eoHeeted 
at  Newcastle,  and  there  Somerset  himeelf  arrived,  on  Ibe 
27th  of  August.    Warwick,  the  second   ia  oommaod,  and 


already  appointed  to  receive  their  oaths,  "when  Francis 

died.       Bis  Euooesaor,  his  son  Henry,    pursued  a  very  I  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  deep  in  the  mystertea  of  feeing  St0^ 

different  policy,    fle  was  greatly  guided  by  the  counsels  I  land's  sons  against  herself,  prof  direetSng  hia  own  < 
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men  how  best  thej  might  most  oompleielj  harr/  the 
deroted  land,  were  alreadj  there.  The  forces  were 
reyiewed,  and  on  the  29th  they  commenced  their  march. 
On  the  2nd  of  September  they  were  at  Berwick,  whore 
they  found  lord  Clinton  with  the  fleet,  and  from  that  point 
the  army  marched  along  the  shore,  supported  by  the  ships 
at  sea.  Somerset  took  Dooglas  casUe,  the  property  of  Sir 
George  Dooglas,  without  resistance.  The  castle  being 
rifled,  was  then  blown  op  with  gonpowder,  as  were  also 
the  peels  of  Thornton  and  Anderwick.  Passing  by  Dunbar 
sad  tiie  castle  of  Tantallan,  the  army,  on  Friday  the  8th  of 
September,  sate  down  near  Preston-pans,  the  fleet  being 
sUtioned  opposite  the  town  of  Musselburgh. 

To  meet  this  invasion,  Arran  had  sent  the  fire-cross  from 
dan  to  clan  throogh  the  Highlands,  and  had  ordered  every 
Soot  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  assemble  at  Musselburgh. 
The  two  armies  now  lay  not  much  more  than  a  coople  of 
miles  from  each  other.    On  the  9th  the  Scottish  horse  were 
seen  parading  themselves  boldly  on  the  eminence  which  lay 
betwixt  the  hosts,  called  Falside,  or  Fawside  Brae.    The 
two  aarmies  bad  the  sea  to  the  north,  whilst  Falside  rose 
fiidng  the  west^  betwixt  them,  and  having  on  its  sommit  a 
castellated  keep,  and  a  few  huts.    In  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  a  body  of  English  cavalry  pricked  forwards  to  dis- 
lodge the  enemy,  and  succeeded,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  in 
which  lord  Home  was  severely  injured  by  a  fall  from  kis 
horse,  and  his  son  and  heir  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
BngUsh. 

The  field  being  cleared  of  the  skirmishers,  Somerset, 
Warwick,  and  other  of  the  officers,  rode  forward  with  a 
strong  body  of  horse  to  take  a  view  of  the  position  of  the 
Scotch  army.  On  reaching  the  eminence,  they  saw  it 
lying,  its  white  tents  gleaming  in  the  setting  son,  on  a  very 
advantageous  ground,  betwixt  the  river  Esk  and  the  sea, 
their  right  flank  strongly  defended  by  a  deep,  swampy 
ground.  The  bridge  over  the  Esk  was  strongly  guarded 
With  cannon,  and  again,  in  front  of  the  bridge,  they  had 
posted  an  advanced  guard  of  mosketeers,  or  hackbotters, 
famished  with  a  cooj^e  of  pieces  of  ordnance.  Betwixt 
Fawside,  on  which  the  reconnoitrers  were,  and  the  front 
of  tiie  Scottish  army,  rose  a  small  insolated  eminence, 
crowned  with  the  parish  chorch  of  St.  Michael's,  of 
laveresk.  Somerset  and  his  attendants  rode  on  to 
that  spot,  ihoogh  it  was  not  more  than  a  coople 
of  arrow-shots  from  the  Scottish  lines,  from  which  they 
were  saluted  by  many  shots,  and  one  of  the  soldiers  had 
his  horse  killed  onder  him.  On  their  return  they  were 
orertaken  by  a  herald  and  a  trompeter.  The  herald  brought 
from  Arran  a  proffer  of  fair  condidons  of  peace,  and  the 
tnunpeter  a  challenge  from  lord  Huntly  to  Somerset. 
Sommet  replied  that  he  desired  no  peaoe  hot  such  as  his 
sword  should  win,  and  as  to  the  challenge,  he  bade  the 
herald  tell  his  master,  that  he  was  intrusted  with  too  pre- 
cious a  charge,  the  person  of  a  king,  to  risk  a  personal  con- 
flict; but  that  if  the  Scots  would  meet  them  in  the  field, 
they  should  have  fighting  enoogh.  Warwick  was  not  so 
esntioas,  but  begged  earnestly,  hot  in  vab,  to  be  permitted 
to  accept  the  defiance. 

Somerset  and  Warwick  resolved  to  occnpy  the  height  on 
which  stood  St.  Ifichaers  Ohorch,  and  for  this  porpose,  early 
on  the  following  morning,  long  called  **  Black  Satorday  *' 
in  Scotland,  they  advanced  upon  it  aboot  eight  o*clock. 
But  the  Scots  had  also  oondoded  to  advance,  and  on  the 


English  approaching  the  first  height,  they  were  astonished 
to  find  that  the  Scots  had  quitted  their  strong  position 
beyond  the  river,  and  were  occupying  the  ground  they  had 
intended  for  themselves.  It  seems  that  the  Scots  bad  some- 
how got  the  idea  that  the  English  meant  to  retreat  and 
escape  them,  and  to  prevent  this,  they  determined  t> 
smrprise  them  in  their  camp,  and  were  on  the  way  for  this 
purpose.  At  the  sight  of  the  English  the  Scotch  pushed 
forward  impetaoosly,  hoping  to  get  possession  of  Fawside 
Brae,  but  they  were  checked  by  a  sharp  discharge  of 
artillery  firom  the  admiral's  galley,  which  mowed  down 
about  thirty  ef  them,  as  they  defiled  over  the  bridge  near 
the  sea.  Seeing  the  English  posted  on  the  height  with 
several  pieces  of  artillery,  the  Scotch  halted  in  a  fallow 
field,  having  in  their  front  a  deep  ditch.  The  English, 
however,  reckless  of  this  obstacle,  dashed  on,  and  with  lord 
Gray  at  their  head,  made  their  way  op  to  them.  But  here 
they  enooontered  one  of  those  serried  phalanxes,  which 
Fatten,  an  eye-witness,  describes  very  graphically:— '*  In 
their  array  towards  the  joining  with  the  enemy,  they  ding 
and  thrast  to  war  in  tiie  fore-rank,  shoulder  to  shoolder 
together,  with  their  pikes  in  both  hands  straight  before  them, 
and  their  followers  in  that  order  to  hand  at  their  backs, 
laying  their  pikes  over  their  foregoers*  shoulders,  that  if 
they  do  assail  undissevered,  no  force  can  well  withstand 
^em.  Standing  at  defence,  the  fore-ranks,  well  nigh  to 
kneeling,  stoop  low  before  their  foUows  behind,  the  one  end 
of  the  pike  against  their  right  foot,  the  other  against  the 
enemy,  head  high,  their  followers  crossing  their  pike- 
points  with  their  foreward,  and  thus  each  other  so  nigh  as 
time  and  plaoe  will  suffer,  that  as  easily  shall  a  bare  finger 
pierce  the  skin  of  an  angry  hedgehog,  as  any  encounter  the 
point  of  their  pikes.** 

Standbg  in  such  an  almost  in^Mnetrable  mass,  the  Scots 
kept  crying,  **  Oome  here,  louns !  oome  here,  tykes !  come 
here,  heretics!*'  and  the  like,  and  the  En^^ish  charging 
upon  them,  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  disconcerted 
Uiem,  but  some  were  fiun  to  turn  and  retreat.  The  flight 
became  general,  and  the  Scots  rushing  on,  expected  to  reap 
an  easy  victory.  Lord  Qraj  himself  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  month,  and  the  Scottish  soldiers  preeong  on  seised 
the  royal  standard,  when  a  desperate  struggle  ensued,  and 
the  staff  of  the  standard  being  broken,  part  of  it  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  hot  the  standard  itself  was 
rescued. 

The  fight  now  became  general  and  fierce,  and  there  was 
a  hand-to-hand  contest  in  which  many  fell  on  both  sides ; 
bat  the  English  commanders  were  men  proved  in  many  a 
great  battle,  and  exerted  themselves  to  restore  order 
amongst  their  troops.  Warwick  was  seen  everywhere 
encooraging,  ordering,  and  ranking  his  men  afresh ;  whilst 
the  artillery  from  the  height,  directed  over  the  heads  of 
their  own  regiments,  mowed  down  the  assailing  Scots. 
The  ardour  of  the  soldiers  restored,  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  position  of  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  which,  in 
their  impetuosity,  had  rushed  forward  beyond  the  support 
of  the  main  army.  They  were  surrounded,  and  attacked 
on  all  sides.  Oonfounded  by  this  unexpected  occurrence, 
the  Scots  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  began  to  take  to 
flight  Arran  himself  soon  put  spurs  to  his  horse ;  Angus 
followed,  and  the  Highland  clans — who  had  never  been 
engaged — fled  en  masse.  "  Therewith  then  turned  all  the 
whole  root,"  aays  Patten ;  *'oast  down  their  weapons,  ran 
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eat  of  their  wards,  off  with  their  jaeks,  and  with  all  that 
e?er  they  might,  hetook  them  to  the  raee  that  their 
governor  begao.  Oar  men,  with  a  aniversal  ery  of '  Thej 
fly !  they  fly ! '  pnrstied  after  in  chase  amain,  aad  thereto 
•0  eagerly,  awl  with  anoh  fieroenese,  that  they  orertook 
many,  and  spared,  indeed,  bat  few.  Bat  when  they  were 
onoe  tiirned,  it  was  a  wander,  indeed,  to  see  how*  soon,  and 
in  how  Bondry*  softs,  4hey  were  scattered.  The  plaoe  they 
stood  on,  like  a  weed  of  ataties  strewed  on  the  ^roond  as 
rashes  in  a  'Chamber,  impassable,  they  lay  so  thick,  for 
either  horse  er  man.  Here,  at  the  first,  had  they  let  fall  all 
their  pikes ;  after  that  <rsrj where  soabtered  swords,  bnok- 
lers,  dag^i^eiiB,  jaoks,  and  all  things  else  that  either  was  of 
any  weight,  or  mi|^t  beanylst  to  their  ooorse." 

The  roat  was  general,  and  the  slaoghter  terrible,  some 
making  off  Ibr  Lsith,eome  direst  for  Bdinbnigh  by  fields 
er  woods  as  4hsy  eeald,  and  others  endearoored  to  eress 
the  marsh  and  leadi  Dalkeith.    The  English  hone  pur* 
sued  them  whssever  tkey  eonld  follow ;  and  the  desoriptioB 
of  Patten  nu^  ishosr  how  meroiltasfy  Somerset  repeated 
the  bloody  pfsetiass  of  his  eampaigiM  under  Henry's  iell 
orders.    **  Some  %  flat  in  a  fiirrow  as  thoogh'tbey  were 
dead,  thereby  iMtft  by  of  onr  own  antooohed;  as  I  heard 
say,  the  earlof  Jkngos  eonfessed  heercnebed  till  his  horse 
happened  to  be  broaght  hiss.    Other  some  ie  stay  in  the 
river  Isweting  dewn  his^i>edy,  his  head  nndsr  the  eoot  of  a 
willow  tree,  wbh  soasae  las  nese  above  isater  for  breath. 
▲  shift  bat  no  sneoonr  it  was  to  many  that  had  their  sevUs 
on,  at  the  stroke  of  the  fidlower,  to  shrink  with  tfaair  heads 
isdbe  their  shonldeis,  Hhe  a  tortoise  into  his  sbelL    Othera 
again,  for  their  sasreTighhMSS,  oast  away  shoss  aad^onb- 
lets,  and  raji  in  their  tshoEts;  and  some  also  seen  in  this  laee 
all  breathless  to  fall  flat  down,  and  hare  ran  thsmoolTM  to 
death.    Boon  h«an  «  .pitilU  sight  of  the  dead  ooapses 
lying  dispessed  abieal;   some  their  legs  eff,  same  hot 
hoqgbed,  and  left  lyiqg  half  dead,  some  throst  qaite  thropgh 
the  body,  othsss  (the  aam  oat  off,  divers  their  Asoks  half 
asoi^ler,  ma^ij  thair  heads  eleven,  of  soodiy  4he  :hmim 
poshed  lont,  some  otheni  agam  their  heads  unite  off,  with 
ether  ^heoeaad  kinds  r<tf  killing.    And  thus  with  blood  and 
slanghter  of  the  eneniy,  this  ehase  was  eontinoed  five  miles 
in  length  westward  from  the^plaee  <^  their  standing,  whkUi 
was  on  the  fallow  Jelds  sC  Undenek,  until  Bdinboi^  Park, 
and  well  nigh  to  the  gates  of  theiown  itself,  juid  onto 
I^th ;  and  in  breadth  nigh  four  miles  from  the  Frith  eands, 
up  towards  Dalkeith  southward.    In  all  whieh  spaoe,  the 
dead  bodies  hiy  asthiokas  «  mananay  note  settle  giasing, 
in  a  full  replenished  pastoca.    The  river  all  'sanded  with 
blood,  so  that  in  the  aame  obese  were  ooanted,  as  well  by 
some  of  our  men  that  somewhat  diligently  did  mark  it,  as 
by  some  of  them  taken  prisoisna,  that  veij  much    did 
lament  it,  to  have  beenoUain  above  thirteen  thousand.    In 
all  this  eompess  jo£  ground,  what  with  weepons,  a^s. 
hands,  legs,  heads,  blood,  aaddead  bodies,  their  flight  might 
easily  have  been  traeed  to  every  of  their  three  refuges. 
And  for  the  smaUness  of  our  oinmher,  and  shortnsss  of  the 
tune,  whioh  was  soant  Ave  hours,  from  one  till  nigh  six. 
the  mortality  was  so  great,  as  it  was  thought  the  like 
efbfetime  not  to  have  been  seen.'* 

Great  numbers  (Of  men  of  rank  and  station  were  slam  as 
well  as  of  the  oemmonalty.and  only  fifteen  hundred  pri- 
soners made.  When  the  wretched  fugitivss  who  bad 
escaped  had  fotla^Bdinbnrgh  or  soom  other  cekaat,  the 


heart  of  Somerset  professed  to  feel  pi^,  and  heoaQed  bsok 

his  troops  to  plunder  the  SoottiBh  camp.    They  seem  to 

have  found  plenty  of  previsions,  and  in  the  tents  of  the 

chief  officers  good  wine  and  some  silver  plate.  Theystc^jped 

naked  the  bodies  of  the  slain  ever  all  the  space  where  tluy 

fell,  and  of  coats  ef  mail  and  other  armour  and  arms  mon 

than  thirty  thousand  pieces.    They  found  thirty  pieces  of 

ordnanoe,  and  amongst  the  prisoners  taken  was  the  eail  of 

Huntly,  lord  chanceUor  of  the  kingdom,  who  bad  lent  tiie  . 

challenge  to  Somerset;  the  masters  of.Buchea,  SzskiiM, 

and  Graham,  the  Scottish  historians  assert  to  have  hem 

put  to  death  in  oold  bbod,  after  having  surrendered  on  pro* 

mise  of  quarter.    The  battle  became  named  the  battie  of 

Pinkie,  from  Pinkie,  or  Pinkendeu^,  an  eminence  near  it 

The«nny  rested  in  its  oamp  the  next  day,  aad  on  the 

following  monung,  Sunday,  September  the  1 1th,  it  adtsoeed 

to  Leish.    From  that  point  the  fleet  sa'ded  np  ih»  Forth, 

destroying  all  the  vessels  in  it,  and  ravagmg  and  hjng 

waste  the  towns  and  country  on  its  banks.    Ths  ideof 

Inohcolm,  the  town  of  Kii^om,  and  numbers  ef  viOsgei 

were  plundered  and  burnt.      Leith  was  set  on  fire  bj 

Someraet,  aad  the  gentry,  subdued  by  their  terrors,  turn 

m  from  all  the  country  round  and  made  their  sabmiseion. 

Now,  then*  was  the  time  to  push  the  object  for  wfaieh 

this  expedition  was  undertaken — the  securing  the  yossg 

queen  for  the  king.    Somerset  had  attained  a  eommsn^ 

position.    He  held  the  capital,  as  it  were,  under  his  hand, 

and  fresh  forces  brought  up  and  judiciously  en^lojed, 

must  have  pnt  the  oountry-so  far  into  his  powsr  u  to 

enable  lum  to  treat  on  the  most  advantageous  terms  for  the 

aooomplishment  of  this  grsat  national  object ;  or  if  he  could 

not  obtain  it  by  treaty,  he  might  make  himself  issster 

of  her  person  by  arms.     But  all    this    demonstrstioBt 

this  signal  victory,  this  sanguinary  butchery,  which  moet 

add  finally  to  the  antipathy  of  the  Scottish  -people,  if  no 

great  ipood  foUowed  it,  was  abandoned  with  a  strasfe 

rscklessness  whieh  showed  that  theogh  Somerset  cxM 

oonquer  in  the  field,  he  was  totally  destitnte  of  the  qoalitks 

of  «  statesman.    Instead  of  makii|g  his  snoeess  theplstfoni 

of  vdse  negotiation,  and  of  a,great  national  union,  he  ooo« 

vtrted  it  mto  a  fresh  aggravation  of  the  ill*will  of  the 

Scotch,  by  depriving  it  of  all  rational  result.    Beuig,  it  k 

supposed,  sensed  of  seme  machinations  of  his  brother,  the 

admiral,  in  his  absence,  he  eommenoed  •an  instant  msieh 

homeward,    like  a  man  that  was  beaten  sathsr  thsn  « 

victor.    On  the  17th  of  September,  only  a  sreek  and  m 

day  irom  ^he  battle  of  Pinkie,  he  took  his  d^sitsrOi 

The  Soetoh  wisre  .amased  ^  %  flight  as  Buddon  ss  Ihe 

onslaught  had  been  deadly.    As  he  marohed  fixmi  U^ 

whoee  flames  were  meanting  redly  into  the  sky  behiadhiSt 

the  oommander  of  Edinburgh  CMtle  fired   twenty4btf 

pieces  of  ordnanoe  at  him.  but  too  far  off  to  reach  bin- 

He  had  dsspatebed  Clinton  wiih  a  part  of  the  fleetie  i^ 

the  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  to  reduce  the  oaatle  of  BroegMT 

attbe  mouth  of  the  Tay,  which  was  the  key  to  that  riser 

and  to  the  towns  of  Perth  and  Dundee,  which  he  torn 

eflSoeted.    Bat  wh'dst  victory  vras  disponed  to  settls  on  the 

banners  of  Somerset  wherever  displayed*  he  himself  wtf 

making  all  speed  homewards.     On  the  I9th  be  leaohed 

Hume  OasUe,  which  lady  Hume  eoneented  to  euweadsr  en 

being  allowed  to  retire  with  the.garrisoa  and  whatever  lh«y 

oould  oairy  with  them.     He  halted  also  a  few  ds^s  it 

Bexburgh,  where  he  threw  up  eome  fiirfifieaf kiM  asMJ  ^ 
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rains  of  the  old  oastle,  and  haTing  received  the  submission 
of  the  neighboaring  conntrj,  on  the  29th  he  crossed  the 
Tweed.  All  this  time  be  was  followed  bj  Arran  with  a 
body  of  horse,  whom  he  did  not  attempt  to  check  or 
chastise,  and  on  entering  England,  he  made  the  best  of  his 
waj  to  London,  the  whole  term  of  his  absence  having  been 
onlj  aboat  six  weeks. 

Somerset  entered  the  capital  like  a  great  oonqneror. 
The  mayor  and  corporation  met  him  in  their  robes  in  Fins- 
borj,  and  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  Pound  in  Smith - 
field,  where  they  parted,  and  he  went  on  that  night  to  his 
house  at  Sheen,  and  the  next  day  to  the  king  at  Hampton 
Court.  Edward  received  him  joyfully,  and  made  him  an 
additional  grant  of  lands  to  the  value  of  £500  a*year;  bt 
other  words,  Somerset  awarded  these  to  himself  A  pnihw 
ment  was  then  summoned,  and  the  protector  ppooeedad  td 
carry  forward  the  contemplated  reform  in  the  obunhv  now 
that  he  was  covered  with  useless  and,  worse,  most  mis- 
chievous Hiilitary  honours,  as  the  country  was  soon  to 
ieam. 

If  Henry  VITI.  could  now  have  seen  the  proceedings  of 
his  son  and  his  ministers,  the  astonishment  of  bis  soul  must 
have  been  great.    Tho^e  very  men,  at  least  the  ma.|oi!ity  of 
thmn,  who  had  been  the  obsequious  creatures  of  his  will,, 
had  already  cut  away  the  whole  plan  of  civil  ynponnnnt  as 
fixed  by  himself,  and  they  now  prooeedsdb  Itt^eiPtep  off'tbose 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  of  i«fin&  ha  had  bsniBslill 
more  tenacious,  and  for  the  siij^rtai(r<oiiteiiiyixof  wllnilfaftB 
had  put  numbers  to  dcatiki    BuBi«|^  ttt».ljflito»,  and  uadrnr 
his  own  eyes,  they  had  HatmmA  himhnf  edimaiiug  hi»  heir 
in  a  deep  and  consciention*  psggnaaiwfc  thatr  the  systma 
of  worship  which  \»  »  mgimmlf  u^elieb  ipm  utteiif 
idolatrous.     Cranmeo^tia  piieifebB^.mt  whont  he  had  most 
faith,  who  trembled'  and^  diij— mbled  beisre-  him,  now,  tm- 
Burnet  says,  **  being^  dbltwweii  Sam  tfiaii  too  awful  suhr«> 
jection  that  he  had  baeitt  Mdt  indor  bpkins  llency^  re- 
aolved  to  go  on  mow  mgptmmbf  in  poiVDg  ovBb  abuaw.*' 
But  though  both  tftw  youni^  Mag:  and.  the^  protB«bor  ^nn4 
follj  along  with  htm,  there  wa»  a»  gmsmnful  party  stiU,, 
both  amongst  the  pMn  and  the*  fnla/titm^  and  the  people, 
who  were  strongly  attfeiAad.  tu  the*  old  veligion*     The 
prineess  Mary  was  a  resolutr  oafcholio,.  ami  s^e  vnm  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne.    Bbt  nligianv  derived  ftmu 
her  mother,  and  her  Spanish  blood  and  predllectiom,  had 
been  deeply  ingrained  into  her  nature,  by  the  ill-usage  of 
her  mother,  and  the  rude  attempts  to  compel  her  to  abandon 
her  first  faith.    Tunstall,  bishop  of  Durham,  Gardiner  of 
'Winohester,  Bonner  of  London,  and  several  of  the  other 
prdates  were  stanch  supporters  of  the  Boman  church. 
The  people,  as  had  already  been  seen  in  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Fiiith,  remained  in  vast  masses  rooted  in  attachment  to 
their  old  rites,  usages,  and  authorities.    It  required,  there- 
lore,  not  only  resolution,  but  caution  mixed  with  it,  to  in- 
trodaoe  the  new  plans. 

To  preoare  the  way  for  these  changes,  a  great  step  was 
already  taken  in  the  removal  of  Wriothesley  from  the 
•ouncil,  and  Tunstall  was  next  ordered  to  his  own  diocese, 
•u  plea  of  business  there  which  demanded  his  immediate 
attention.  Oranmer  then,  in  order  to  remind  the  bishops 
tiiat  the  retention  of  their  sees  might  depend  on  their 
ac^aiesoenoe  in  the  proposed  alterations,  asserted  that  his 
iui^ority  aa  primate  expired  with  the  king  who  had  con- 
ferred it ;  and  he  tiierefore  petitioned  to  be  oontinued  in 


it,  and  accepted  a  new  commission  to  execute  the  functions 
of  an  archbishop  till  it  should  please  the  sovereign  to 
revoke  it.  This  was  literally  laying  episcopacy  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne ;  not  admitting  simply  that  such  offices  were 
derivable  from  it,  but  terminated  at  its  pleasure.  The 
example  set  by  the  primate  became,  as  it  were,  a  law  to 
the  vribole  episcopal  bench. 

The  next  movement  was  to  adopt  the  late  king's  plan  of 
a  vbitation  of  dioceses.  For  this  purpose  the.  kingdom 
was  divided  into  six  circuits,  to  each  of  which  was  appointed 
a  certain  number  of  visitors,  partly  laymen  partly  clergy- 
men, who,  the  moment  they  arrived  in  a  diocese,  became 
the  only  ecclesiastical  authority  there.  They  were  em- 
povmred  to  call  before  them  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  and 
five,  six;. or  eight  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  each  parish, 
and  put  into  their  hands  a  body  of  royal  injunctions,  seven- 
and-thivt^  in  number.  These  injunctions  regarded  reli- 
gious doctrines  and  practice,  and  the  visitors  required  an 
answer  upon  oath  t^  every  question  which  they  chose  to 
put  concerning  them.  The  injunctions  were  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  framed  and  used  by  Cromwell,  but  the  pre- 
sent practice  of  joining  the  laity  with  the  clergy  was  an 
innovation  of  a  more  sweeping  character. 

The  visitors  also  carried  with  them  and  introduced  into 
every  pariah  a  book  of  homilies,  which  every  clergyman 
was  refuiaedto  read  in  his  church  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
and  also  to  provide  for  himself,  and  each  parish  for  the  con- 
gregation^. ikCop3i^  of  the  pari4>hra8e  of  Erasmus  on  the  New 
TestamAdL  Thi»waa  an  immense  change  in  the  public 
worahipi  oC  th»  nMBDn,  snd  that  it  might  be  effectually 
obeyad^  not  paiaiimwaa  ailbwed  to  preach,  not  even  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  had  not  a  license  from  the  metro- 
pelifeam.  To  ymvBoM,  any  ladi  of  preaching,  through  the 
mfaml  of  any  of  ^  clergy  to  chej  the  injunctions,  the 
most  nopalav  pBea«hoii»  oF  the  veformed  faith  were  sent 
down  kite  the  ooontry,  and  these  gradually  superseded 
those-  whoi  nfiami  to  masplf  witit  the  new  ordinances. 
Ouveidale' was  BO>d)Blig|ited  with  (liaaa  mgulations,  that  he 
ctodaved  tlla  yom^litng  to  be  "  the*  hi|^  and  chief  admiral 
of  the- great  narrfof  the  Lord  of  SDBtS(  principal  captain 
and  goverflor  of  as  all  nodarhim*;  thomost  noble  ruler  of 
hift  ships,,  even-  oar  moot  oowfortable  Noah,  whom  the  eter- 
nal €tod.ha«boliaM&ta^  bttHle  hringer  of  us  unto  rest  and 
cpietness/" 

The  visitooB  set  out  to  their  respective  districts  about  the 
same  time  that  the  protector  departed  for  his  campaign  in 
Scotland,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction,  on  his  return,  to  find 
that  they  had  completed  their  work  with  great  success. 
One  of  the  injunctions  was  that  all  objects  of  idolatry  should 
be  removed  out  of  all  the  walls  and  windows  ef  the  churches ; 
and  under  this  particular  order  there  was  as  muoh  mis- 
chief done  to  art  as  there  was  good  to  religion ;  and  bishop 
Burnet  tells  us  that  "  those  who  expounded  the  secret  pro- 
vidences of  GK)d  with  an  eye  to  their  own  opinions,  took 
great  notice  of  this,  Uiat  on  the  same  day  in  which  the 
visitors  removed  and  destroyed  most  of  the  images  in  Lon- 
don, their  armies  were  so  sncoessful  in.  Scotland  in  Pinkie 
Field." 

Of  all  the  prelates  who  resisted  the  new  injunctionst  none 
were  so  prominent  as  Bonner  and  Gardiner.  Bonner  made 
at  first  a  great  show  of  opposicion,  then  attempted  to  escape 
by  saying  that  he  would  obey  the  injunctions  as  far  as  they 
were  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  thtf  ordinances  of 
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the  church,  and  finally  acqaiesced  in  them,  at  least  out- 
wardly. Qardiner  took  a  more  honest  and  honourable 
stand,  and  had  he  been  as  willing  to  concede  liberty  of 
conscience  to  pthers  as  he  was  to  claim  it  for  himself,  would 
haye  proved  himself  more  of  a  genuine  Christian  than  he 
did  in  the  next  reign.  Gardiner,  who  had  both  great  abil- 
ity and  learning,  did  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  yisitors 
in  his  diocese  of  Winchester  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
injunctions  and  the  paraphrase.  He  procured  copies  of 
them,  and  then  wrote  to  the  protector  and  the  primate, 
warning  them  of  the  danger,  and,  as  he  conceired,  sin  of 


'*  It  is  a  dangerous  thing/*  he  said,  "  to  use  too  much  free- 
dom in  researches  of  this  kind.  If  you  cut  the  old  canal,  the 
water  is  apt  to  run  farther  than  you  have  a  mind  to.*'  And 
as  regarded  himself,  he  added,  with  a  dignity  worthy  of  re- 
spect, **  My  sole  concern  is  to  manage  the  third  and  last  act 
of  my  life  with  decency,  and  to  make  a  handsome  exit  off  the 
stage.  Provided  this  point  is  secured,  I  am  not  solidtoos 
about  the  rest.  I  am  already  by  nature  condemned  to 
death.  No  man  can  ^ve  me  a  pardon  from  this  sentence;  ^ 
nor  so  much  as  procure  me  a  reprieve.  To  speak  my  miod,  ^ 
and  to  act  as  my  conscience  dictates,  are  two  branches  of 


The  Duke  of  Somerset.    From  a  Painting  by  Holbein. 


forcing  these  on  the  public.  He  contended  that  the  two 
books  contradicted  each  other,  and  to  the  protector  he  said 
that  the  king  was  too  young  to  understand  those  matters, 
and  Somerset  himself  too  much  occupied  to  examine  them 
properly.  That  it  was  imprudent  to  unseUle  the  general  mind 
with  the  theological  crotchets  of  Oranmer,  andthat,  as  they 
were  in  direct  violation  of  acts  of  parliament,  any  clergyman 
who  taught  from  the  homilies  and  paraphrase,  would  incur  the 
penalties  attached  to  the  statute  of  the  Six  Articles.  That 
the  royal  covenant  did  not  shield  Wokey  from  the  penalty 
of  a  premunire,  nor  could  it  hereafter  defend  the  present 
•lergy  from  the  reactions  of  the  law. 


liberty  which  I  can  never  part  with.  Sincerity  in  speech 
and  integrity  in  action  are  enterlaining  qualities ;  they  will 
stick  by  a  man  when  everything  else  takes  its  leave ;  and  1 
must  not  resign  them  upon  any  consideration.  The  best  on 
it  is,  if  I  do  not  throw  them  away  myself,  no  man  can  fascfi 
them  from  me ;  but  if  I  give  them  up,  then  I  am  ruined  bj 
myself,  and  deserve  to  lose  all  my  preferments.'* 

There  wanted  nothing  to  a  man  with  such  sentimenta,  ^ 
make  him  great,  but  the  heart  to  cede  this  liberty  to  otherf, 
but  in  this  he  wofully  failed  when  his  turn  came.  Kow 
his  sturdy  independence  condemned  him  to  the  Fleet,  where 
Bonner  had  gone  before  him,  for  the  oouncil  did  not  wait 
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for  the  Tisitors  snmmoiiing  him  in  his  own  diooeee,  bat 
called  him  before  them,  and  committed  him. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  4th  of  November.  In  anti- 
cipation of  it  the  protector  had  procored  a  patent  nnder  the 
great  seal  empowering  him  to  sit  in  parliament  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne,  and  to  enjoy  all  (he  hononrs  and  privileges 
that  any  kind's  ancle,  whether  by  the  father's  or  the  mother's 
aide,  ever  enjoyed.  This  was  noted  as  the  beginning  of  that 
Tainglorious  arrogance,  which  in  the  end  proved  so  rainoas 
to  him.  The  parliament  in  its  proceedings  first  took  care 
of  the  interests  of  the  king  and  his  ministers ;  but  that 
done,  it  passed  some  very  oseful  and  constitational  acts. 
The  sabsidy  of  tonnage  and  ponndage  had  become  so 
mach  .*  regular  aid  of  the  crown,  that  Henry  Vlll.  had 
received  it  for  many  years  before  any  act  of  pariiament 
whatever  had  granted  it  to  him.  It  was  now  voted  to 
Edward  for  life,  but  parliament  treated  it  not  as  a  matter 
of  right  bat  of  option ;  a  freedom  which  would  have  brought 
down  stem  reproof  in  the  last  reign.  The  next  act  was 
more  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  king's  ministers.  It 
went  to  makft  ever  to  the  crown  all  the  lands  of  the  chari- 
ties, colleges,  and  free  chapels,  which  had  been  granted  to 
Henry,  but  had  not  yet  been  iq^propriated.  It  wtts  pro- 
posed to  add.  tbese  to  the  funds  for  the  support  of  obits, 
«nnivei«ais80»  aod  draroh-lighta,  and  all  guild  lands  pos- 
sessed bj^feateniities  for  the  same  purpoM,  arthat  the  king, 
mighkampfojr  titam  in  {ooviding  for  the  poor,  oagatBaAbK^ 
the  ineomo' of  vicaaages,  paying  the  sidadea  of  preaohemi. 
and  endawiiqp  Qee»sohools  for  the  adiaBOoment  of  learnagi 

Oraomec;  however,  aware  of  what  was  the  real  object  of 
the  maMure,  opposed  it  in  lira  house  of  londs,  and  ^ms 
waani^  supported  by  the  bishops ;  but  tban  irere  too 
maoyrinteMftad  in  the  pvaing  of  the  aot  for  their  opp 
sition*  to  avail.  13ie  late  king's  exaciitors-  had  niaady 
diW(M  dieae  amongrt  timn,  as  we  hava  seea,  by  aatf cipa- 
tion,  and:"  they  saw,"  aays  Burnet,  ''that  they  coolft  not 
pay  his-  debta  mm-  satiaiy  themselves  in  thaig-own  piaten- 
sions,  fiirmerlf  mentioaad,  out  of  the  kinggfriwwiasiat  and  so 
intended  to  haae  theso'dlvided  amoagpfc  tIflD."  Ail  who 
hopedt  to  share  in  the-  boofy  eageclpHippiMi  tlBsn,  and 
the  biH  passed  fafi  an  oaerwhelariiifnt^joritg^  OraaaHc  and 
six  biahops  oonatituting.tiie  whole  mmmtp  Ike  tfte^oom- 
■lona  tbe  members  of  the  boroughs  iiiiiiiitiiini  liiiiUih  ok 
account  of  the  guild  lands  wfaiibiitF9H«BtitotlMe]inia(,andt 
they  would  not  mffeaikto  pass  tHtttegpaaBKaaHoaAliaftt 
these  shouldi  be  matffitiL  JtBk  sub  limdik  as  Bad.  ftnr 
granted  by  tba^lataa 
to  their  poeseseom 

These  intereslad  gi'iwifcilirai,  madr  DailiwannrpiniHrfl 
to  mitigate  some  q£  tHaf  aaveritbs  of  thai  last  nigpt  li 
repealed  those  iiisailaiiiiraets  oft' Henrjr KIDI.  wAiafiigave^ 
to  royal  proclamations  aft  the  fittaaoft  art»of  piiTauitut ; 
likewise  aU  the  penal  irtwiaiMi  apiiiati  lilaiTkdnirda»,and  all 
the  new  fMhaiaii  onariadS  in  tfa» 
statute  oriiftSfiKiMiafeK.  Iti 
as  the  der^  to 
in  both  kindiw  Bi 
ing  bishops  bj  oMg^d^im^  rilouBS 
appointroente  should  proceed  directly  by  nomination  of  the 
crown.  That  all  processes  in  the  episcopal  courts  should 
be  earried  on  in  the  kinit's  oame,  and  oil  documento  issuing 
thence  should  be  sealed,  not  with  the  bishop*s  seal,  but 
with  that  of  the  crown.    The  claim  of  spiritual  supremacy 


was  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  other  rights  of  tlie 
crown,  and  it  was  made  a  capital  pffeoce  to  dei j  that  ihe 
king  was  supreme  head  of  the  church  ;  bnt  with  this  dis- 
tinction, that  what  was  printed  of  that  nature  was  direct 
high  treason — ^what  was  merely  spoken  only  became  so  by 
repeta-ion.  A  bill  for  legalising  the  marriages  of  the  olergy 
was  brought  into  the  commons  and  carried  by  a  krge 
majority ;  but,  from  some  cause,  was  not  carried  to  the 
lords  during  the  present  session. 

The  attention  of  the  legislature  was  drawn  forcibly  to  ft 
great  and  growing  evil,  that  of  mendicancy.    Those  who 
ha^.  received  daily  relief  at  the  doors  of  the  moDSsteries 
and  convente,  vrere  now  thrown  on  the  country  in  orowds, 
without  homes  and  resources.    They  speedily  grew  in  tlus 
life  into  the  worst  type  of  vagabondism ;  swarmed  on  tiie 
highways,  and  in  the  villages  and  solitary  oountiy  dwel- 
lings became  a  terror  and  a  nnisanoe.    The  boldest  and 
worst  soon  associated  in  the  shape  of  footpads  and  robbers, 
and  travelling  became  highly  dangerous.     An  aet  was, 
therefore,  passed  for  the  puniriimoit  of  these  vagabonds, 
and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.    The  refief  was  of  a  very 
ineflEsiflot  aad  fallacious  kind.    It  waa  ordered  that  tbe 
impotartitfafi  maimed,  and  the  aged,  who  were  not  vsga- 
bonds,  slfcoidd  be  relieved  "  by  the  willing  and  cfaarituble 
diq^tusas  of  the  parishioners,.'*  where  they  wsbs  bom  or 
]ta&livedfi«-ti»  last  three  yeara^   Belief  by  tbe  chaakble 
dfapontiMTof  garishioneni  wheao*  no  specific  fbndfortbe 
pnrpeae  waa  aisiisd,  was  notttaijto  bevesjgreatf.bat 
tite  ]|BDiaiimeBlB  awarded  Ir  the  aagabond  claMWvaof 
tlie  mortsaaagfr  and  bnitaifolManlar.,  and  saidveiyitUe 
to  tbe  betttt  andentaading  off  tbe  gospel  in^  those  re- 
ftaaers  06  srillg^n.     Welt  might  tbe^  young  Uag  ia  bii 
jitamiU.  teivr  iik  **  an  extsBsne  laMR.**    Any  person  hoeom^t 
b^tte  tipo  jaatioeeo#thepaaaoeatheohargeof**livmgidly 
and:  loitermg  fiis  tile  spaee  of  tluee  daye,!*  was  ti  be 
branded  with  a  hetinoa  oa.tb&bi«Bst  witb  the  lettvT,  as 
a  w^gabond;  andl  adjudged  ta>  serve  the  iafoEonr  fiv  two 
yean  as  his  shupe.    The  mastHrtfaus  aoqmzing  his  sscvioM. 
waa  to  give  him  breed,  wateiic  oa  small  dnnk,  but  to  lefiae 
laaatt,  and  might  compel  him  to'  work  by  beating,  ohaiaiigf 
or  otherwise,  at  any  kind  of  Ibbour,  however  vila    He 
might  pat  an  iron  ring  rounds  lib  neck,  arm,  or  leg.  aadi^ 
]la.absentBAilutt8elf  for  a  fentaight,  might  brand  the  letter 
ftfisla  hiadMokec  forehead,  as  a  sign  that  he  was  beoone 
lifik.    VharaBSBifagra  seooad  tio)e,hewtste 
ikaiih.  a»  m  flStaL   dedai.  tbat^  i»  dttgymoi,  oos- 
off  fffimjt,  ie*  tbmg  mat  ■sKitbd  to  purgatioo  is 
ttetaesilMHRftrenv^  years;  if  bo^ 

off  sibwi'  eeahfc  rntSU  tJaaa.lbfr  tft— »  oafe^  fer-  hire,  or  gte 

ea  ibr  an  J  term  tbtt 

to  dowidisoy 

If  ne«M 

tHaiaiagiiititsil.  Ihij  laigHt  boat  tiwa 

diepose  of  dan 

tfaetfoot 


slave-trade,  and  slavery  in  England  and  in  Eoglishttee  v 
the  sixteenth  centary.  Still  worse,  any  one  might  seiift  Ae 
children  of  beggars,  and  use  or  dispoee  of  them  as  slaves:  the 
boys  till  they  were  twenty-four  years  of  age.  and  the  giia 
till  they  were  twenty.  If  they  ran  away  they  were  tmpcmmd. 
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te  pat  ibem  in  ohaiiis,.«Bd  oiberwiM  to  punish  tfamn.  And 
(hough  the^a  imiarUmalcfl  would  aominally  acquire  their 
freedom  on  artiviiig  »t  the  prescribed  age,  jet  that  was 
perfeoiJy  BomiiiaL  for  being  Iband  begging  or  loitering, 
as  tbs^  niuttt  do,  ths^  wopre  liable  to  be  immediately  seised 


This  aet  was  so  atiooioQS,  -and  liable  to  such  bideous 
abuses,  that  it  was  repealed  aftet  two  years'  trial,  and  the 
statute  of  28  Henry  VIII.».o.  13,  was  revmd,  .allowing 
psnoBS  to  b«g  with  Moeneoiof  the  magistrates,  aad.ponish- 
]9g  boggars  wlthoot  hamme  with  wh^iping,  or  ih»  atooks 
§n  Ihiee  deysomd  thiee>n9ghts. 

ParliaoMni  terminated  itaailtington  the  dith  of  Beoember, 
and  the  oouiNil  oenying  fwrnard  its  m«asniee  ibr  the 
adfanoemeatof  the  jr^rmatloii,  issaed  an  order  prnhihiting 
the  bearing  of  oandles  on  .CSaB<Uemas-day,  of  ashes  on  Aah 
Wednesday,  and  of  Palms  on  Pahn  ftandi^.  The  order 
agvinflt  images  was  njpiiat»rt,  4he  clothes  covering  which, 
wtse  directed  to  be  gi?en  tothe  poor.  The  peoplCf  how- 
erar,  who  delighted  imelipDaB  aanmoniei.  psoQesaiuns,.and 
speetaeles,  and  thought  the  eeimoafl  very  dnll,  were  by  no 
means  pleased  with  Jhsae  innovatioas.  There  wasio  be 
BO  elefalian  of  the  host,  and  tlie  whole  senice  was  io  bo.in 


er  enyVyad.  himself  isi  eompesing  a 
wtoh  was  poblished  '*  fcMr  the  aifcgnlar  .profit  and  instrae- 
lion  ef  idiildren  and  yoong  peopks^;  "  and  a  eqaamittee  of 
bishops  and  difines  sat  to  compile  a  new  Utnigy  &r  the 
naft  of  the  fingUah  ohorch.  They  took  the  Latin  missahi 
■ad  baafiaries  for  the  graandwork,  .omittii^  whatarar  they 
snpe^flaoos  or  anpastitiaaa,  and  guiding  fresh 
Befioia  Ohrialmaaih^  had  compiled  a  book  of 
pssyer,  diflMng  in  Tadoos  partiaalars  from  the 
ana  now  in  use,  and  all  ministers  were  ordered  to  makm 
mm  of  that  beak,  ander  penalty,  on  reCoaal,  of  £or£»itare  of 
A  year's  incasae*  and  air  aaoatha*  iniyriaanmaat  .for  the  first 
\ ;  for  !tha  aecond,  laee  of  all  his  ^wiafosmants  with 
nprisonment;  and  toathiid,  imprisoammit 
farJife.  Any  ana  takmg  npea  hsm  to  paeash,  «aw)q^  inhis 
OMB  imase,  idtheut  liaenae  fram  the  kmg^i  Ttaitors,  ihe 
ssroUishop  of  Oaatethaiy,  ar.  the  bishop  of  tfie 'dmees#,  J^s 
ta  impiissMHSnt  Xatimsr,  who  had  lesqped  Jiis 
in  lfiI9,  was  now  aalkd  ^of^aaid  ^gnin,  4hi4 
sbtod  to  praaehfgt  St.  Paula  GMsa,  and  4dso  in  the 
fB  priry  garden,  where  Edward,  'attended  .by  4i»*conrt, 
I  tolistsBtiolus.bold)and^mnt  eloqaenee  ibr  4a  hear 


iiardinec  Ott.tha  aoatawy,  ccmtinimd  to^giee  lus  decided 
mnweitien  ta  the  psogieea  of  re&nm>  The  act  of  .general 
pmsienatthaciBseaftthasesrfon,,ga(rehim  hisliber^i  on 
^befithof  Jmmary,  IMg,  ^  wd  called  into  the  preeenee 
«ftlmooaaail,admea«he4,  andilisQbaviid.  Heiaticedte 
Ma  dioeeaa,  bat  4hese  he^eaatinoed  ^^esait  himself  mUh 
jHsah  affect  ift  i  mistmiss  to  tl»  newwdhaotsiMa  «Bd  inatita. 
y  thai  itt-wastagain  aammoaed  befoia  ^theaoancil  in 
a,  and  oMecad  io  fiaash  at  St.  Paal*s  Oioss,  oa  the 

>  of  :at.  Peter,  en  pasaoaao  of  *ha  kmg.  Heoondnctad 
sarmott  with /each  adroita sea,  that  it  was  only  in  ihe 
ipartof  it,  where  he  bad  treated  of  the maes and  ihe 

,  whieh'had  been  prohibited  to  himJby  the proteetor 
;  wnting.'that  the^eauld  find  oocaeion  against  him.    The 

>  degr.  Jane  Mth,  he  was  oosaBUtted  io  the  Tower,  and 
>  dnriPg  the  >emaiader4rf  ihe  re|ga> 


Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1547,  a  bill  passed  the 
commons  aothorisiog  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  on 
the  ttth  of  Pebruary,  1548,  a  different  biU  for  the  same  ob- 
ject,  was  carried  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  accepted  by  the 
commons. 

Whilst  theee  events  had  been  taking  place  in  Bngland, 
the  war  had  been  steadily  preseouted  against  Scotland,  and 
led  to  the  result  which  might  naturally  be  expected,  but 
which  was  least  (expected  by  the  protector,  that  of  the 
passiqg  of  ihe  young  queen  of  Scotland  into  the  haads  of 
the  French.  To  woo  a  woman  by  -making  war  on  her* 
ra^raging  her  eatates,  and  murdering  her  friends  and 
servants,  would  be  thought  monstrous  in  prirate  life« 
But  kii^  and  royal  oonnciUbm  have  ofben  peculiar  ideas, 
and  this  had  been  the  absnrd  plan  of  England's  wooing  of 
the  qneenof  Soots.  Very  aoan  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie» 
a  coonoil  was  summoned  at  Stirling,  where  the  qneen* 
dowager -pxoposed  that  to  put  an  end  to  those  barbarous  in« 
roads  of  the  Jilngtiflh  on  .pretence  of  seeking  the  hand  of 
the  queen,  they  should  apply  to  France  for  its  amistancsr 
and  ae4k  meaae  of  engaging  it  in  effectual  aid,  th^  should 
offer  the  joang^neeen  in  marrii^  to  the  dauphin,  and  that 
for  her  better  saourity  she  should  l>e  educated  in  the  French 
ooQct.  The  news  of  this  proposition  struck  Somerset  with 
the  greaiaat  .akrm.  Ha  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  5th 
of  Pebenaigr,  1548*  -io  the  Scottish  people,  char^g  the. 
evils  of  the  war  on  Anan  and  his  advisers,  who,  he  said* 
had  ihe  last  year  auj^pressed  ihe  favourable  offers  of  the 
English  joivamment.  He  aeked  them  what  they  hq[>ed  ior 
inimaoEyiqg  their  qaean  to  a  foreigpi  prince,  whioh  would 
at  oooe  xadnae  flaoiland  4o  a  province  of  France,  and 
render  p^gpatnal  ^he  qoarrel  with  En^^and.  For  eight 
hundred  years,  lieaaid,  no  such  oj^Kvrtonity  had  offered  for 
miitiiV  the  people  of  ihe  two  countries,  each  under  their 
own  laws,  but  hi  all  the  blessings  of  peace,  union,  and 
strength*  under  ihe  common  name  of  Bntons. 

To  add  foroe  :to  hie  argnments,  Somanet  adopted  both 
thecal  Heniy  Ym.  He  had  used  his  argument  of  war» 
and  now  he  «dded  his  4urgumant  of  mon^.  He  freely 
bribad'ihe  Scotch  jsoblacand  they  as  finely  promised  him 
their  wid,  but  theur  promises  were  more  readily  given  t^n 
the«id$  and  when  lord  Wharton  and  the  earl  of  Lei^ioai 
mvadsd  iim  western  marohas,  they  even  turned  against  the' 
invadexs,jmd  dtove4hem.baok  acrces  the  bordeie  with  con* 
aidembla  slaagbter.  On  the  eastern  ooast,  lord  Qray  de 
Wilton aMUDchad  with  apowerful  4ffmy  to  the  very  gates  of 
Bdinhmrgh.  He  took  the  town  of  Haddington  and  placed 
in  it  a  garrison  of  two  thoosand  4nen.  He  battered  down 
aeaeral  ceatlee,  burnt  Musselbui^  «nd  DalkeiUi,  and  had 
scarcely  bctganhis  retreat  when  ihe  aid  promised  by  the 
French  lung  arrived  in  the  Forth.  It  consisted  of  three 
thousand  Germans  and  iwo  thousand  French  under  d'Esse 
d'fispanviliecs,  a  general  of  great  talent  and  experience*  ^ 
Araan  added  io  ibis  welcome  reinforcement,  eight  thou* 
sand  Scottish  <troops  under  his  own  command,  and  the 
united  army  sai  down  before  Haddingten.  It  was  at  first 
resolved  ie  take  it  Jfy  storm ;  batteries  were  raised,  and  a 
breach  made,  4iat  the  governor.  Sir  John  Wilford,  defended 
the  place  withao  much  .skill  and  obstiaaqy,  and  inflicted  such 
slaughter  on  the  assailants,  that  the  besi^ers  were  obliged 
to  convert  their  siege  into  a  blookadji. 

WhUttt  this  was  prooeediog,  Arran,  who  is  supposed  to 
hwfc  boso  won  over  to  ihe  French  interest  by  a  premise  of 
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the  dakedom  of  Ohatelheratdt  and  a  pension  from  Franoe, 
summoned  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  in  the 
abbej  of  Haddington,  where  it  was  proposed  to  ratify  the 
treaty  agreed  to  by  the  lords  at  Stirling  for  the  marriage 
of  the  queen  to  the  dauphin.  It  met  with  a  strong  oppo- 
sition, Uiough  warmly  advocated  by  the  oourt  and  the  clergy, 
and  was  finally  confirmed  by  Arran  and  the  French  ambas- 
sador, D'Oyselles.  De  Breze  and  Yillegiugnon  then  set 
fiul  with  four  galleys  as  if  for  the  French  coast ;  but  once 
out  at  sea,  they  put  about,  and  passing  round  the  north  of 
Scotland,  descended  the  western  coast,  and  anchoring  off 
Dumbarton,  there  received  on  board  the  young  queen  and 
her  attendants,  consisting  of  lord  and  lady  Erskine,  to  whom 
she  was  especially  intrusted,  lady  Fleming,  and  two  hun- 
dred gentlemen  and  servants.  The  fleet  reached  Brest  in 
safety  on  the  1 3th  of  August,  when  she  was  conducted  to 
St.  Germain-en-Laye,  where  she  was  met  by  the  French 
court,  and  immediately  contracted  to  the  dauplun,  who 
iras  then  about  five  years  old,  and  she  only  a  few  months 
older.  There  was  the  end  of  all  the  violence,  the  sangui- 
nary slaughters,  the  intrigues  and  bribery  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  of  Somerset,  to  obtain  the  hand  of  tiie  queen  for  the 
young  king  of  England,  which  might  have  been  secured  by 
fair  and  honourable  means.  France  had  now  contrived  to 
snatch  her  away  from  them,  and  the  ostensible  object  of  tiie 
war  was  at  an  end.  Henry  II.  of  Franoe  forthwith  de- 
manded that  the  English  should  desbt  firom  all  hostility 
agiunst  the  Scots  during  the  mmority  of  the  two  princes. 

Somerset  refused  to  comply  with  tiiis  demand,  and  the 
war  continued  *,  he  entered  into  secret  negotiations  vrith 
the  earl  of  Argyll,  and  lord  €kay  had  orders  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  drive  the  French  auxiliaries  from  the  country. 
Haddington  was  strictly  besieged  by  the  French  and  Scotch, 
and  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  such  extremity  that  their 
powder  began  to  fail,  and  they  were  obUged  to  tear  up 
cheir  shirks  to  use  instead  of  matches.  At  length  a  body 
of  two  hundred  English  found  means,  probably  by  the  use 
of  their  great  instrument,  money,  to  pass  the  watches  on 
the  side  where  the  Scotch  lay,  and  tiirow  into  the  town 
considerable  supplies  of  ammunition  and  proroions.  A 
similar  attem]^  by  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  and  Sir  Robert 
Bowes,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  horse,  was  intercepted 
by  the  horse  of  both  nations  under  d'Esse  and  lord  Hume, 
and  put  to  the  rout,  with  such  slaughter  that  few  esci^d. 

When  the  nevrs  of  this  disaster  and  of  the  condition 
of  the  garrison  fai  Haddmgton  reached  London,  Somerset, 
who  had  now  obtained  letters  patent  from  the  king  authori- 
sing him  to  call  the  king's  subjects  to  arms  whenever  he 
deemed  necessary,  and  to  appoint  lieutenants  in  his  own 
name  to  command  in  his  stead,  both  by  sea  and  land,  at 
once  despatched  the  eari  d  Shrewsbury  with  twenty-two 
thousand  men  to  raise  the  siege  and  expel  the  French.  On 
the  approach  of  Shrewsbury,  the  enemy  retired  from  the 
walls  of  Haddington ;  and  the  eari,  who  found  the  garrison 
in  such  distress  that,  according  to  Holinshed,  he  shed  tears, 
supplied  them  with  all  things  needful,  and  with  fresh  and 
untired  men  to  maintain  the  siege.  He  then  advanced  in 
quest  of  the  Scotch  and  French  army,  and  found  them 
posted  at  Musselburgh.  Neither  party,  however,  showed 
any  great  desire  to  come  to  blows.  The  united  army  lay 
still  in  its  intrenohments,  and  Shrewsbury,  after  drawing 
out  his  forces,  and  watching  the  motionless  army  for  the 
space  of  an  hour,  wheeled  round  and  marched  homewards. 


It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  proceedings  of  the  Eng. 
lish  at  this  period.    They  seemed  to  have  no  hope  nor 
courage  for  the   attempt  at  any  permanent  adveata^s. 
Their  sole  object  appeared  to  be  to  inflict  an  bjory  and  retire 
pleased  with  revenge,  but  unambitious  of  aoy  great  re- 
sult.   What  makes  the  conduct  of  the  English  oommaadflr 
the  more  strange  is,  that  lord  Clinton,  or  lord  Seymour  of 
Sudley,  the  protector*s  brother,  according  to  Bnraet,  it 
the  same  time  had  proceeded  by  sea  with  a  formidiUe 
fleet  to  the  same  point,  thus  prepared  to  support  any  setioa 
of  Shrewsbury's ;  yet  the  English  admiral,  whichever  it WM, 
made  a  still  worse  figure  than  the  general    BalfoaraMerti 
that  Clinton  landed  five  thousand  men  on  the  coast  of  Fife, 
to  lay  vraste  the  country,  but  they  were  met  by  the  Uird 
of  Wemyss  and  the  barons  of  Fife,  who  routed  them,  killed 
seven  hundred  of  them,  and  drove  them  into^the  sea;  bat 
Burnet  has  it  that  Seymour,  the  admiral,  landed  fifteen  hua- 
dred  men  at  St.  Mmius,  or  St.  Monance,  whwre  just  as  thej 
had  landed  their  cannon,  they  were  attacked  by  the  queeal 
natural  brother,  James  Stuart,  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
afterwards  the  celebrated  regent  Murray,  who  killed  six 
hundred,  and  took  one  hundred  prisoners.    Ttiat  they  after- 
wards Blade  a  descent  on  Montrose  in  the  night,  bat  were 
attacked  by  the  country  people,  under  Erskine  of  Dun,  wk, 
of  eight  hundred  who  had  landed,  scareely  left  any  afin 
to  regain  their  ships.    Whichever  of  these  aoooonts  is  eot* 
root,  if  either,  the  Eng^  admiral  does  not  seem  tsbsve 
reaped  anything  but  disgrace. 

AYhen  lord  Shrevrsbury  returned,  lord  Gray,  who  was  kit 
as  lieutenant  of  the  north,  entered  SooUand,  and  conmitfted 
great  havoc  in  Teviotdale  and  Liddesdale  for  the  qMoeof 
twenty  miles.  There  were  also  fresh  attempts  of  tke 
French  on  Haddington,  but  nothing  was  effected  dins 
the  year. 

But  during  the  session  of  parliament  oooiaaeiieuig  «a 
the  24th  of  November,  a  question  of  moet  aerioos  iaipMt 
was  brought  fbrward  ooncerning  the  protector's  brother. 
The  lord  high  admiral,  Thomas  Seymowr,  had  all  the  as* 
bition  of  his  elder  brother,  the  protector,  but  froia  SQM 
cause  he  had  failed  to  acquire  the  same  position  at  cost. 
Henry  YIII.  had  not  only  empbyed  Somerset  ia  greet 
commissions,  but  had  given  him  snoh  marks  of  liis  ees* 
lldenee  that,  on  his  death,  he  easily  engrossed  all  thspsww 
of  the  state  under  his  son.  The  admiral  did  not  witaes 
this  with  in^Ufference.  The  protector  to  satisfy  Vm 
got  him  created  baron  Seymour  of  Sadley,  andwiih 
this  title  he  received  in  August,  1548*  the  lordsUp  ef 
Sudley  in  CHoaoestershire.  together  with  other  leads  sad 
tenements  in  no  less  than  dghteen  ooonties.  fie  andi 
him,  moreover,  high  admiral,  a  post  which  had  been  M 
by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  received  instead  of  it  tiiat  of 
lord  great  chamberlain.  These  honours  nad  estates  au^ 
have  well  contented  a  man  of  even  great  ambitioii,  bat  the 
aspiring  of  the  Seymours  brooked  no  lioaita.  The  new  lecd 
Seymour  was  still  restless,  and  could  not  feal  oontenttiftke 
stood  on  a  level  with  his  fortunate  brother.  The  pcoleetor 
was  a  man  who,  though  he  had  been  miniated  witti  gnat 
commissions,  and  had  executed  his  military  ones  with  alifiB- 
like  fury,  was  yet,  by  nature,  a  timid  man.  He  graspedaltts 
highest  honours,  yet  he  trembled  te  lose  them,  and,  ita** 
fore,  coveted  popularity,  and  was  careful  to  majntaia  as 
outwardly  irreproachable  moral  character.  He,  insisswr» 
was  a  seabos  reformer  of  religion,  sttd  probably  «» 
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noerefy  8o.  We  bafpe  no  qmm  io  deem  Ihatiie  fnioMd 
Uhb  ittaohmeBi  to  prolagiipt  prinoiplef,  iluHi|^  he  nesllHr 
■klefstBod  the  hsmility  mr  4110  \momitf  xeqoned  bj  Ihe 
fpipel  which  be  oonlribaled  largelj  lo  make  known.  We 
kave  seen  the  nwehKittiaii  omehy  of  hie  <mmp>igns ;  juid, 
k  hig  whole  beemg,  alter  hie  aehiorement  of  the  sofireme 
pewer,  he  diflpla^^ed  the  moat  inflated  arrogaaoe,  and  evcte 
fioleaee  and  ineokooeef  temper.  Shranking  at  the  fainttat 
■Mmurs  of  the  people,  stooping  to  the  domeetio  yoke  of  a 
e>etio,  prottd,  anid  impedbue  idfe,  he  tceated  not  otilj  hie 
inlerioffs,  bat  enren  iiia  ecpab  at  the  eonaoil  boacd,  with 
iU  the  offensive  aire  of  an  npetart. 

That  these  traits  have  not  been  bestowed  upon  him  by 

his  enemies,  we  have  the  dearest  proofs  in  the  honest  ex- 

postohitions  of  his  intimate  friend  Paget,  who  wrote  thns 

to  him  >-'*  If  I  loved  not  your  grace  so  deeply  in  my  heart 

diat  it  cannot  be  taken  out,  I  ooold  hold  my  peaoe  as  some 

olhen  do,  and  say  little  or  nothing.    But  my  love  to  yoor 

gnee,  and  good  hope  that  you  take  my  meaning  -well,  hath 

enfbroed  me  to  signify  unto  your  graoe,  thai  unices  your 

grace    do    more  quietly  show  your  pkaenze  in  things 

wherttn  you  will  debate  with  other  men,  and  hear  them 

again  graciously  say  their  opinions,  when  yon  do  reqmre 

it,  that  will  ensue  whereof  I  would  be  right  sorry,  and 

yoor  grace  shall  have  just  cause  to  repeat,  that  is,  that  no 

man  shall  dare  speak  to  you  what  he  thinks,  though  it  were 

eerer  00  necessary."  And  he  adds  : — *'  However  it  oometh  to 

pass  I  cannot  tell,  but  of  late  your  graoe  is  grown  great 

in  oholeric  fashions  whensoever  you  are  centraried  in  that 

ithajcAk  jou  have  conceived  in  your  head  :*"  and  he  entreats 

Yixm.  to  avoid  this,  or  misAief  might  grow  out  ef  it 

The  admiral,  oa  the  eeatrafj,  -oared  Sittle  for  popular 

opoDioo.    He  was*  ImnHeMne,  ji^^  man,  free  in  his  prin- 

ciplMiv    by  aa  WBann  nioe  «n  Ids   life  «r    his  mofals, 

extacminly  iasciBetfag  to  ladiae,  and  as  ambitious  as  aay 

aaaa  thataveelhai.    A»te4ida0t  seeattoeucoeaiia  his 

deaiaa  <»f  nsingiea  stafiaaas  Ia%  as  that  of  hie  faartfaa; 

the  paoieetor,  tkaeagh  to  osaaoBand  political  attaaaaulie 

soaglbt  to achieia this  hy^wn—i ef  maiiiafs.    ttere  were 

seipaaid  ladies  oa  whoa  la  eaet  Us  eyee  for  this  purpose. 

The  fa'inuiiuiJBS  fcry  aadlMaahiiii  were  the  next  in  sue* 

eeaaion,  and  he  did  meib.  Iiasitafce  «to  aim  at  securing  the 

hand  of  one  of  Jkem,  aHiAi  aaiid  have  realised  his  soarii^ 

wiahes  or  plmiged  him  down  at  once  to  destruction,    fie 

seems  then  to  have  weighed  the  chances  which  a  union  with 

lady  Jane  Grey  might  give  him,  but,  as  if  not  saUsfied 

with  the  prospect,  he  suddenly  determined  on  the  queen- 

dotlrasar.    He  had,  indeed,  paid  his  addressee  t6  Oatheriae 

Parr  before  her  marriage  with  Henry  VI 11. ,  and  Oathertne 

Was  ao  much  attached  to  him  that  she  at  first  listened 

^vitda  ohTUMis  reloetance  to  Henry's  proposal.    No  sooner 

Was  Henry  dead  than  Seymoor  eeeoM  to  have  renewed  his 

Miieoaee  to  Catherine,  and  with  all  her  piet(f  and  prudence 

^  ^neen-dowager  seems  to    have   listened   to  him  as 

I^omptly  and  readily.    Thoagh  Henry  only  died  at  the  end 

^  Jaanary,  1M7,  in  a  sbf^  month,  aceerdmg  to  Leti,  she 

^^ad  eooaented  to  a  private  ooatrae*  of  marriage,  and  she 

^*^  Sejrmour  had  exefaaiB^sed  rings  of  betrothaL    Aeeord- 

t^  to  Xing  Sdward's  joaraal,  their  marriage  took  pUee  in 

^tagr ,  bat  the  courtship  had  bi«n  going  on  long  before,  and 

^aa  only  revealed  to  him  when  it  was  become  dan^eroos  to 

^Haaeaal  it  any  loogsr,  and  thej  ware  privately  saimed  long 

^^ferd  ttiat.;  the  iaafHagewas  paUioly  aaartime4d  ni  Jaae, 


a  lapidily  for  euch  a  hraaaaofian  as  haefy  as  it  was  in-^ 
deooroas. 

6n  the  kuig's  death  Oathertne  went  to  live  at  her  fine 
jointave  hoaseat  Chelsea,  on  Uie  banks  of  the  Thames, 
which,  with  ita  gardens  and  extensive  grounds,  occnpied 
Oheyae  Pier.  There  Seymour  used  to  visit  her,  and  so 
oaotiouely  and  in  the  n%ht  that  Catherine,  in  one  of  her 
letters,  disdoeea  the  &et  tiiat  she  herself  waited  at  the 
pai^-gate,  when  all  others  had  retired  to  rest,  to  let  him 
in.  '*  When  it  shaU  be  your  pleasure  to  repair  hi^er,  yea 
most  take  eome  pain  to  oome  early  in  the  morning,  that 
you  may  be  gone  again  by  seven  o'clock,  and  so  I  suppose 
you  may  come  without  suspect.  I  pray  you  let  me  have 
knowledge  over-night  at  what  hour  you  will  come,  that  your 
portress  may  wait  at  the  gate  to  the  fields  for  you.*'  But 
sach  an  affidr  oiiuld  not  long  escape  attention,  and  though 
they  were  married,  Seymour  began  to  take  steps  for  soli- 
mting  the  king's  consent  to  the  alliance.  First  he  wrote  to 
the  priaaasB  Mary,  entreating  her  to  break  it  to  her  brother 
BdwadL  and  to  plead  for  it,  but  Mary  declined  eo  delicate 
a  eommiiiBisn,  saying,  '*  Wherefore  I  didl  most  eames41y 
reqnise  yoa,the  premises  considered,  io  think  none  unkind- 
ness  in  me,  though  I  refasa  to  be  a  meddler  any  ways  in 
this  aaatter ;  assuring  you  that,  wooing  matters  »et  apart, 
wherein,  bemg  a  motd,  I  am  waOwng  eunning,  I  shall  most 
willmi^y  aid  you,  if  otherwise  it  shall  lie  in  my  power." 

Falling  here,  a  plan  was  laid  for  inducing  Edward,  not 
nwrely  to  aensent  to  the  marriage  of  his  step-mother  with 
his  aaale  B^mour,  but  for  hie  own  asking  her  to  accept 
Seymeat,  which  he  did ;  and  was  made  to  beKeve  that 
the  amtflh  aotnally  proceeded  from  his  own  suggeetien. 
Cathenae  ^arr  |4ayed  a  past  ia  this  aeheme— as  appears 
by  kif^;  Bdward*8  o«ia  lettsaa  and  joaaud— ^wiach  shews 
that  with  el  tar  piety  aaA  aqpaiirtBoa  for  discreslBess,  and 
even  wisfleai,  ^e  eraa  uat  asasaai  aa  eeeaaiento  peaetiaeali 
the  ail  of  the  difteaaaliit.  flha  aaeat  an  pre&asmg  her 
deep  kaaa  aad  devotioa  *e  ito  manaary  of  hie  Uhar  long 
afcer  dm  was  aeoretly  the  aifiaaF  Seyaaenr,  isOi  the  yoang 
unsuspeetiag  ha^  evaa  aaaqiaai^  wreoght  oeer  to  her 
wishes.  Yet<iMit  he  didatialinfiiii  I  ia  this  affaar  without 
agooddaalaf  laip^Snaaaai  «r  aMmat  good  advise  against 
it,  apfeasa  daaaa  hie  oanratataaeat -r— **  Lord  Seyaaannoame 
tomaiathe  last  parTiameat  at  Weetannster,  saA  deeived 
me  to  write  a  thing  for  him.  I  ashed  him  ahat.  fleaaid, 
*  It  is  no  ill  thing ;  it  is  for  ^e  queen's  mtyesty.'  I  said, 
*If  it  were  good,  the  lords  would  allow  it;  if  it  were  ill,  I 
would  not  write  it.'  Then  he  said,  '  They  would  take  it  m 
better  part  if  I  would  write.'  I  desired  him  to  let  me 
alone  in  that  natter.  Cheke  (his  tutor)  said  to  me  after- 
wards, •  Ye  were  best  not  to  write.' " 

Whan  the  marriage  became  known  Somerset  was 
highly  incensed  at  Seynuiur'e  audacity  in  oontraotiag  a 
marriage  of  this  lofty  and  important  kind  without 
consulting  the  council,  or  without  the  authority  of  the 
crown.  He  was  stimalated  to  strong  egression  of  his 
indignatioB  by  his  haughty  duchess,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  her  husband  and  herself  as  the  chief 
people  in  the  realm,  next  to  the  king  and  bis  sisters.  The 
proud  duchess  had  long  borne  an  ill-concealed  dislike  to 
Catherine,  thinking  it  scorn  that  the  wife  of  the  great 
Somenet  should  bear  the  train,  as  was  her  office,  of  a 
quean  who  had  former  y  been  a  subject  like  herself. 
Now  she  openly  rebcUed  i^nst  the  fulfihnent  of  this 


did 
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office,  alleging  thai  *'it  was  imsuitable  for. her  to  sabmit  to 
perform  that  service  for  the  wife  of  her  husband's  youngest 
brother.*'  It  was,  in  fact,  more  tolerable  to  bear  the 
train  of  Catherine  as  queen  than  to  have  her  as  her  superior 
in  the  family.  The  feuds  on  this  subject  biecame  warm. 
Catherine,  with  all  her  prudence,  was  roused  by  the  pro- 
tector's language  regarding  the  marriage,  and  declared  that 
she  would  call  him  to  account  for  it  before  the  king ;  but 
not  the  less  did  Somerset's  proud  duchess  struggle  auda- 
ciously with  the  queen-dowager  for  precedence,  ''so  that,'' 
eays  Lloyd,  '*  what  between  the  traia  of  the  queeo  and  the 


dowager,  first  for  light  causes  and  women's  quarrels,  and 
especially  because  she  (tho  qmeen*dowag^)  had  preoe- 
dency  over  her,  being  the  wife  of  the  greittest  peer  intht 
land.".  He  also  says  that  she  was  aocustomed  toidxiM 
queen  Catherine  in  the  grossest  terms,  and  in  this  strain : 
— "Did  not  Henry  VIIL  marry  Catherine  Parr  in  his 
doting  days,  when  he  had  brought  himself  so  low  by  his 
lust  and  cruelty  that  no  lady  that  stood  on  her  honour  wodd 
venture  on  him  P  And  shall  I  now  give  place  to  her  who 
in  her  former  estate  was  but  Latimer's  widow,  and  is  now 
fain  to  cast  herself  for  support  on  a  younger  brother  P  If 


Latimer  preaching  bifore  Edward  V I.    Frooi  an  old  Print  in  the  Brili^  MoMnm.    (S je  page  309.) 


long  gown  of  the  duchess,  they  raised  so  much  dust  at  court 
ns  at  last  put  out  tho  eyes  of  both  their  husbands,  and 
caused  their  executions." 

The  duchess  declared  that,  as  wife  of  the  lord  protector, 
She  had  the  right  to  take  precedence  of  everybody  in 
England,  in  her  proud  mind  not  even  excepting  the  prin- 
cesses ;  but  as  she  was  soon  compelled  to  submit,  she  cher- 
ished a  hatred  against  both  Catherine  and  lord  Seymour, 
which,  no  doubt,  had  its  full  effect  in  urging  her  husband 
to  imbrue  his  hands  in  his  brother's  blood.  According  to 
Hayward,  in  his  life  of  Edward  VI.,  Anne  Stanhope, 
duchess  of  Somerset,  was  *' a  woman  for  many  imperfections 
intolerable,  but  for  pride  monstrous.  She  was  both  exceed- 
ingly violent  and  subtle  in  accomplishing  her  ends,  for 
which  she  spurned  all  respects  of  conscience  or  shame. 
This  woman  did  bear  such  invincible  hate  to  the  queen- 


master  admiral  teach  his  wife  no  better  manneri, '. 
that  will." 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  ilUwill  in 
and  his  termagant  wife  towards  Catherine  was,  tfaa^l 
refused  all  the  jewels  which  had  been  presented  te 
the  late  king,  her  husband,  on  the  plea  that  th 
crown  property.  The  protector  next  called  npon  ^ 
give  up  the  use  of  her  favourite  manor  of  Fa 
creature  of  his  of  the  name  of  Long,  and  though  Oalheriae 
indignantly  refused  to  do  it,  by  his  power  he  conpelled  hff 
to  give  way,  and  receive  Long  as  tenant. 

On  the  other  hand,  Seymour  used  every  means  to  iagr*- 
tlate  himself  with  the  young  king,  both  through  the 
meikns  of  his  wife,  for  whom  Edward  had  a  greit 
regard,  and  through  the  princess  EHsabelh  and  lady  i»^ 
Qrey,  who  had  been  pupibi  of  Oatherina  Parr's.    Edmvi 
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appears  to  hare  really  liked  Seymour  mnoh  bettor  than  he 
did  Somerset,  who  was  not  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  him, 
and  who»  haying  objeots  to  gain  from  him,  did  all  in  his 
power  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  him.  He  furnished 
him  with  money,  of  which  Somerset  seems  to  have 
kept  him  yery  scant;  and  though  the  duchess  of 
Somerset  was  pleased  to  say  that  Catherine  Parr 
*'wa8  fain  to  oast  herself  for  support  on  a  younger 
brother,*'  this  could  not  mean  pecuniary  support,  for 
Che  match  with  Catherine  was  a  yery  desirable  one, 
mdependent  of  her  elevated  position.  She  was  amply 
dowered  by  parliament  and  the  king's  patents ;  she 
had  two  dowers  besides,  as  widow  of  the  lords 
Borough  and  Latimer,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
saved  a  very  large  sum  whilst  she  was  queen-consort. 
Seymour,  therefore,  with  her  property  and  his  own 
grants,  was  extremely  rich. 

Both  the  brothers  Seymour  intrigued  actively  to 

get  their  royal  nephew  married,  so  as  to  serve  their 

own  ambition.    The  plan  of  Somerset  was  to  marry 

the  king  to  his  own  daughter,  Jane  Seymour,  a  lady 

of  much  learning,  but  the  admiral  plotted  against 

that  bv  endeavouring  to  place  the  still  more  learned 

lady  Jane  Grey  continually  in  his  way,  who  was 

strongly   recommended   to    Edward    by   Catherine 

Parr,  who  had  a  real  affection  for  both  of  them.   .The .  - 

marquis  of  Dorset^  the  father  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  was  . 

induced  to  allow  his  daughter  to  reside  in  the  admirars 

family  on  a  distinct  proposition  of  this  kind.    King  Edward 

was  very  fond  of  stealing  away  from  his  courtiers  into  the 

apartments  of  Catherine  Parr,  who  had  always  been  the 

only  person  like  a  mother  that  he  had  ever  known,  and 


intercourse,  and  so  to  surround  him  with  his  spies  that  he 
could  rarely  find  himself  alone. 

The  royal  boy,  however,  had  too  much  of  his  father's  self- 
will,  however  weak  he  might  seem,  to  be  led  into  either  of 
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Pillory  at  the  Gateway  of  Old  London  Bridge. 

going  there  by  a  private  entrance  without  any  attendants, 
he  could  converse  freely  with  her,  her  ladies,  and  the 
admiraL  This  excited  the  deepest  jealousy  on  Uie  part  of 
the  protector,  who  exerted  every  means  to  prevent  this 
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Traitors'  Heads  over  the  Gateway  of  London  Bridge. 

these  alliances.  He  expressed  much  indignation  at  the 
protector's  attempt,  and  wrote  in  his  journal  that  he  would 
choose  for  himself;  and  not  a  subject,  but  "a  foreign 
princess  well  stuffed  and  jewelled."  That  is,  having  not 
only  a  princely  dower,  but  also  a  princely  wardrobe  and 
royal  ornaments. 

Whilst  these  intrigues  were  going  on  around  her, 
Catherine  Parr  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  on  the  30th 
-_-:        of  August,  1548,  and  on  the  7th  of  September,  only 
eight  days    after,    she    died  of   puerperal    fever. 
Rumours  of  her  husband  having  poisoned  her,   to 
enable  him  to   aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  were  spread  by  his  enemies,  for  which 
there  does  not  appear  the  lightest  foundation.    The 
cause  of  her  death  was  palpable  enough  without 
the  aid  of  any  murderous  means ;  but  in  the  irrita- 
tion of  her  complaint,  and  probably  in  a  delirious 
state,  she  said  to  lady  Tyrwhitt,  as  she  and  the  ad- 
miral, with  several  other  persons,  stood  by  the  bed- 
side, *'  My  lady  Tyrwhitt,  I  am  not  well  handled,  for 
those  that  be  about  me  care  not  for  me,  but  stand 
laughing  at  my  grief,  and  the  more  good  I  will  to 
them,  the  less  good  they  vnll  to  me."    To  which  her 
husband  replied,  "  Why,  sweetheart,  I  would  you  no 
hurt,"  and  she  said  again  to  him  aloud,  *'  No,  my 
lord,  I  think  so,"  and  immediately  she  said  to  him  in 
his  ear,  **  But,  my  lord,  you  have  given  me  many 
shrewd  taunts."  The  admiral  tried  to  soothe  her  but 
in  vain,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  have  been  that  the 
stories  which  had  been  carried  to  her  of  the  admiral's 
gallantries,  and  of  his  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Eliza- 
beth, had  lain  in  her  mind  in  health  and  now  came  out. 
The  lord  admiral,  who  had  found  it  difficult  to  keep  out  of 
danger  during  the  life  of  his  wife,  partly  through  his  own 
rash  ambition,  and  partly  through  the  malice  of  his  own 
near  relatives,  soon  fell  into  it  after  her  death.    In  July  of 
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1548,  he  had  hwBL  called  before  the  oouDoil  oa  Hie  charge 
of  haying  endeavoared  to  prevail  ob  the  king  to  write  a 
letter,  complaining  of  the  arbitrarj  eondiiot  of  the  protector, 
and  of  the  restraint  ia  which  he  was  kept  by  him*  He 
was  seeking,  in  fact,  to  snpersede  the  protector,  and  was 
threatened  with  imprisoameiitia  the  Tower;  bat  the  matter 
for  that  time  was  made  i:^.  and  the  protector  added  £800 
per  annam  to  his  income,  by  way  of  noiieiliating  him* 

Bat  with  Oatheii&e  departed  his  good  geniaa.  He  giure 
a  free  play  to  his  ambitious  desires,  and  renewed  his  en* 
deaToors  to  oempass  a  daiideakine  meniage  with  the 
prinessr  BtiMbeth,,aft  he  had  doae  with  Oatherina*.  Viad^ 
ing,  however,  thafeiaeh. a  marriage  weold  anmd  the  daima 
of  Bliaabelh  tor  the  thraM,  fa#  mxk  derised  me«BS  to 
extort  from  the  ooimcil  a  coAsent,  which  he  wee  well  aware 
it  would  nerer  yield  Tokmtarily,  For  thie-  pwrpose  he  le 
said  to  hare  courted  the  friendship  of  the  diseeatSBted 
portioa  of  the  nebility,  and  made  sueh  e  diaifkj  ol  hie 
weeJthand  retainers  as  wae  caleekted  to  alarm  the  pre* 
tffipr  Mid  Ub  party.  The  protector  wee  new  resolved 
to  §»*-  lidL  of  se  dangsreas  an  enemy,  thoiMjh  has  own 
biethir^  BtmrtegtoB.  Meter  of  the  mint  at  Bristol,  being 
agffMsd  of  grese  pssaktiga  by  clipping  the  coin,  issoing 
teatSMS^  or  sMttiag  pises%  of  e  filse  yaloe,  and  for  making 
fraadolent  entries  in  his  books,  was  boldly  defended  by  the 
admiral,  who  owed  him  three  thoosand  .pounds.  But 
Sharington  ungratofully,  to  saye  his  life,  betrayed  that  of 
his  adyocato.  He  confessed  that  he  had  promised  to  coin 
money  for  the  admiral,  who  could  reckon  on  the  serriees  of 
ton  thousand  men,  with  whose  aid  he  meant  to  carry  off 
the  king  and  change  the  goyemment.  This  diarge,  made, 
no  doubt,  solely  to  saye  his  own  Hfe,  was  enoegh  for 
Somerset ;  Seymour  was  arrested  on  tiie  16th  <^  January, 

1549,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  comn^tted  to  the 
Tower. 

There  was  no  lack  of  charges  against  him,  true  or  false. 
It  was  stated  that  he  had  resolyed  to  seise  the  king's  per- 
son, and  carry  him  to  his  castle  of  Holt,  in  Denbighshire, 
which  had  come  to  him  in  one  of  the  royal  granto ;  that  he 
bad  confederated  for  this  purpose  with  yarioos  noblemen 
and  others,  and  had  laid  in  great  store  of  proyisions,  and  a 
great  mass  of  money  at  that  castle.  He  wns  also  diar^d 
with  haying  abused  his  authority  as  lord  admiral,  and  e»». 
conraged  piraqy  and  smuggling,  and  with  haying  circulated 
reports  against  the  lord  protector  and  council  too  yile  to  be 
repeated.  But  the  most  remarkable  were  the  diar^s 
against  him  for  endeayouring,  both  before  and  after  hie 
marriage  with  the  queen-dowager,  to  compass  a  marriafe 
with  the  kinj]f  s  sister,  the  lady  Elisabeth,  second  inheritor 
to  the  crown,  to  the  peril  of  the  king's  person  and  danger 
to  the  throne. 

Mrs.  Oatherme  Ashly,  the  goyemess  of  Elisabeth,  wim 
was  brought  before  the  council,  and  made  what  are  called  her 
confessions,  certainly  opened  up  a  curious  course  of  con- 
duct  which  had  been  going  on  in  the  household  and  life- 
time of  the  prudent  Catherine  Parr,  in  which  she  figured 
remarkably  herself.  She  stoted  that  at  Chelsea,  where  the 
princess  was  liying  under  the  care  of  the  queen -dowager, 
being  then  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  the  admiral  used  to 
go  into  Elisabeth's  chamber  before  she  was  dressed,  and 
sometimes  before  she  was  out  of  bed.  If  she  were  iq[>  he 
would  slap  her  familiarly  on  the  back,  or  on  the  hips ;  and  I 
if  she  were  in  bed,  he  would  pull  open  the  cUrtoins,  and  I 


bid  her  good  morrow,  and  make  as  though  he  would  oome 
at  her.  **  And  one  morning  he  stroye  to  kiss  her  in  her 
bed.*'  At  this  Mrs.  Ashly  said  she  bade  him  go  awaj  f« 
diame.  At  Hanworth,  for  two  momingii,  the  qnseo,  Oathe- 
rine  Parr,  joined  him  in  tickling  the  princess  in  bed.  Aft 
another  time  he  romped  with  her  in  the  garC.ii  at  Hia- 
worth,  and  out  her  gown,  being  black  doth,  into  a  handled 
inecee,  and  when  Mrs,  Ashly  chid  her«  she  saidsheoooU 
not  help  it,  fknr  the  queen  held  her* 

Another  time,  liuly  Elisabeth  heard  the  master^kcj 
unlock,  and  knowing  my  lord  adniiral  would  cone  ia,  no 
oib  of  her  bed  to  her  maidens,  and  then  went  behind  the 
curtains  of  her  bed;  and  my  hvd  tarried  a  long  tine, 
\m\  hope  that  she  would  come  oat.  **  When  Mrs.  AeUf 
remonstrated  with  the  admiral  on  this  behayionr,  whieh 
caused  the  princess  to  be  eyil  apokea  of,  he  swore  thathe 
would  complain  to  the  lord  protector  hew  he  was  slandered, 
aod  woidd  not  leave  off  saying  he  meant  no  harm. 

*'  At  Seymour  Place,  when  the  queen  slept  there,  be^ 
'tMC  awhile  to  come  up  eyery  morning  in  his  ni^tgown  aad 
slippers.  When  be  found  my  lady  Elisabeth  up,  and  at 
her  book,  then  he  would  look  in  at  the  gallery  door,  aod 
bid  her  good  morrow,  and  go  on  his  way  ;  and  the  depo^ 
nent  told  my  lord  it  was  an  unseemly  sight  to  see  a  muiw 
little  dressed  in  a  maiden's  chamber,  with  which  he  ^m 
angry,  but  left  it.  At  Hanworth,  the  qeeen  told  Mn 
Ashly  that  my  lord  admiral  looked  in  et  the  gilUii 
window,  and  saw  my  lady  Elisabetii  with  her  arms  eftfl^ 
a  man's  neck.  Upon  which  Mrs^  AeUy  qnostioned  hv 
regarding  it,  and  the  lady  Elisabeth  denied  it,  wee^ 
aod  bade  them  ee  all  her  women  if  there  were  any  mi 
who  came  to  her  exe^t  Grindell,  her  sdhoolnsatw* 
Howbeit,  Mrs.  Ashly  thought  the  queen,  being  jealons,  did 
feign  this  story,  to  the  intont  that  Mrs.  Ashly  nu^t  take 
more  heed  to  the  proceedings  of  lady  Elisabeth  snd  the 
lord  admiral.  She  added,  that  her  taabend,  Mr.  AaUy. » 
relatiye  <^  Anne  Boleyn,  did 
feared  the  princess  did  bear 
admiral,  as  she  would 
Mm  spoken  of." 

XhJe  highly  imprudent  and 
iMgth  proceeded  to  such  an 
had  cense  to  repent  hartng 
herself  told  Thomas  Parry,  the 
the&  she  litored  the  admiral  leted  her  te* 
dene  see  long  while;  that  the  ipiin  ttsjl  JtsJiri  ^^"^ 
hoth^  iasonwnh  that,  eomii^  iiiisnlj  nfnm.  tbMn^>^ 
thejMsreeU  idsne,  im  hnviag  hnr  l»  U^  ecBM»f  tbeqrMCB 
■eresely*  re|«rinmnded  both  th»  adnmml  ead  the  priMen. 
Sheehie  seokUd  Mrs.  Ashlyfer  her  netfeet  c#  terehMT' 
and  took  inetani  measMeeferhavin^SllialiethLiMHVi**' 
her  own  household  estaMiehaaenk 

EUiaheth  herself  wee,  leljutod  to  li^priir*  mtm  t» 
whether  Mrs.  Ash^  had  Meenra^di  hm  te  imff  ^ 
admiral,  whidi  she  deeleredishnhndias^er^  dene,  eigeptty 

the  consent  of  the  protector  and  the  eoesmett.  niiibethvT<yte 
to  the  lord  protector  from  Hatfield,  atatiDg  that  the  yilcft 
rumours  regarding  her  were  in  circulation,  namelyi  tb^ 
she  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  being  enceinte  by  the  lof*^ 
admiral ;  which  she  protestod  were  ehameftil  slaaderii  ^d 
demanded  that,  to  put  them  down,  she  ehould  be  all#«^ 
to  proceed  alone  to  court,  that  she  might  shew  hecntf^* 
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It  may  be  supposed  what  oonstemation  and  mortificatioD 
these  scandals  and  examinations  gave  lo  a  girl  of  sixteen; 
bub  Elisabeth  displayed  no  small  portion  of  that  leonine 
and  sagacious  spirit  on  the  occasion  which  so  greatly  olia« 
mcfcerised  her  afterwards.  Sir  Robert  Tyrwhitt,  the 
busband  of  lady  Tyrwhitt,  already  mentioned,  was  sent  by 
the  protector  to  Hatfield  to  interrogate  her.  fie  informed 
SooMrset  that  when  lady  Browne  communicated  to  her  that 
Mrs.  Ashly  and  Parry  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  she  was 
greatly  confounded  and  abashed,  and  wept  bitterly  for  a 
Isng  time,  and  demanded  whether  they  had  confessed  any- 
thmg  or  not  That  on  his  arriral,  be  assured  her  what  sort 
of  characters  Ashly  and  the  others  were,  said  that  if  she 
would  open  all  things  herself,  she  should  wholly  be  excused 
ou  account  of  her  youth,  and  all  the  blame  should  be  laid 
on  them.  But  Elisabeth  replied  that  she  had  nothing  to 
confess ;  *'  and  yet,"  asserts  T^rwhitt,  **  I  see  it  in  her  face 
that  she  is  guilty." 

Pteauming  on  this  oonsoloosness  of  guilt,  Tyrwhitt  the 

next  day  asked  her  if  she  would  bare  married  the  lord 

admiral  if  the  council  had  given  their  consent.  She  fired  up, 

and  astonished  him  by  telling  him  that  she  wa9  not  going  to 

make  him  her  confessor ;  demanded  what  he  meant  by  such 

8  question  to  her,  and  who  bade  him  ask  it.    Tyrwhitt  was 

soon  made  aware  that  "  she  hath  a  yery  good  wit,  and 

nothing  is  gotten  of  her  but  by  great  policy."    A  few  days 

a&er,  howerer,  the  politic  agent  had  the  opportunity  of  trying 

both  her  wit  and  her  fortitude,  by  putting  into  her  hand 

the  confessions  of  Parry  and  Ashly.     The  exposures  of  the 

fliria^ns  with  the  admiral  which  we  hare  just  related, 

must  hare  starred  and  shamed  her  to  the  extreme,    "At 

the  readmg  of  Mrs.  Ashly*s  letter,*:  Tyrwhitt  wrote  to 

Somerset,  "she  was  much  abashed,  and  half  breathless  or 

she  ooald  read  it  to  tiie  end,  and  perused  all  their  names 

perfectly,  and  knew  both  Mrs.  Ashly's    hand   and    the 

cofferer's  hand  with  half  a  sight :  so  that  fully  she  thinketh 

tiiey  h&Te  confessed  all  they  know." 

It  18  a  significant  fact  that  Elizabeth,  so  strong  in  her 
feelinga  and  resentments,  nerer  seems  to  hare  retained  any 
91-will  towards  Mrs.  Ashly  for  these  awkward  disclosures, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  interested  herself  zealously  on  her 
behalf,     lliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  far-seeing  and 
p<^tto  mind  imme<fiately^peMeived  the  neeessity  of  getting 
that  woman  in  her  own  hands,  and  out  of  those  of  others,  as 
■oon  aa  possible.    Accordingly,  we  find  her  in  the  follow- 
mg  March  writing  to  Somerset,  entreating  him  to  give  her 
freedom  to  Mrs.  Ashly,  on  the  grounds  that  she  had  been 
ia  her  eenrice  many  years,  and  had  exerted  herself  dili- 
gnitly  for  her  "bringing  up  in  learning  and  honesty;" 
that  whateyer  she  had  done  in  the  matter  of  the  lord 
edmiral  was  becaose  he  was  one  of  the  council,  and  there- 
fore ehe  thought  he  would  undertake  nothing  without  the 
eonsent  of  the  council ;  and  that  she  had  heard  her  say 
t^eatedly  that  she  would  neyer  haye  her  marry  any  one 
without  the  approbation  of  the  lord  protector  and  the 
eonnoil.     She  finally  added,  that  people  seeing  one  she 
loyed  so  well  in  such  a  place,  would  think  that  she  herself 
Was  not  dear  of  guilt,  though  it  might  have  been  pardoned 
in  her.    This  was  an  episode  in  Elizabeth's  life  which  might 
haye  made  her  rather  more  lenient,  in  after  days,  in 
jadging  of  the  loye  affairs  of  the  young  people  about  her. 

TkA  unfortunate  admiral  now  found  all  the  world  against 
Um,  if  we  may  ecoept  his  wife's  brother,  the  marquis  of 


Northampton,  his  brother-in-law,  Herbert,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, bis  cousin,  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Throckmorton,  the  poet.  The  latter,  in  his  bomely 
yerse,  says  of  Seymour : 

*'Thiit  goHUflM  be  threngli  malice  weot  to  poC, 
Not  ttOtwMing  for  Uaiaelf  nor  knowing  cmuo.** 

That  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  the  near  kinsmen 
of  Catherine  Parr,  should  remain  his  firm  and  almost  only 
friends,  is  ample  proof  that  they,  who  had  the  best  means  of 
knowing,  held  him  perfectly  guiltless  of  any  tU-usage, 
much  less  of  poisoning  his  wife.  For  the  rest,  all  combined 
to  destroy  him,  and  to  ourry  favour  with  the  all-powerful 
protector.  Even  Wriothesley^  the  new  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, who  had  been  dismissed  trom  office,  came  forward  and 
joined  in  the  proceedings  agiunst  him^  He  was  again  and 
again  examined  priyately  and  searohingly,  by  deputations 
from  the  priyy  council,  who  endeayoured  to  persuade  him 
to  confess  and  submit  himself  to  the  grace  of  the  protector 
and  council.  But  Seymour  stood  boldly  on  his  innocence 
of  any  treasonable  design,  and  demanded  a  fair  and  open 
trial  But  the  fact  was,  that  the  council  had  no  eyidence 
of  any  treasonable  design,  or  of  anything  but  to  take  the 
place,  as  a  matter  of  political  ambition,  in  the  goyem- 
aent  which  his  brother  now  held— -a  perfectly  legitimate 
object ;  and  to  haye  given  him  a  fiUr  trial  would  not  senre 
the  purpose  of  the  protector,  which  was  to  be  rid  of  him 
and  his  rivalry  together. 

Finding  that  he  would  not  move  an  iota  from  his  just 
demands  of  a  trial  by  bis  peers,  the  right  of  eyery  Eng- 
lishman,  the  whole  council  adjourned  to  the  Tower  on  the 
2drd  of  February,  and  read  to  him  a  list  of  thirty-three 
articles,  which  they  had  drawn  out  against  him.  They 
then  again  used  strenuous  endeayours  to  persuade  him  to 
sobmit ;  but  he  stood  firm,  and  demanded  an  open  trial, 
and  to  be  brought  fiuse  to  face  with  his  accusers.  Finding 
that  he  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  council,  he  at 
length  s«d  that  if  they  would  leave  the  articles  with  him, 
he  would  consider  them  ;  but  even  this  they  refused,  and 
the  next  day  they  proceeded  to  report  to  the  king,  and  to 
request  him  to  leave  the  matter  to  parliament.  The  poor 
boy  had,  no  doubt,  been  well  kboured  with,  and  worried 
into  his  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  favourite  uncle,  to  the 
ambition  of  the  uncle  who  lorded  it  over  him.  After  listening 
to  the  arguments  of  the  different  members  of  the  council,  and 
to  the  hypocritical  pretence  of  the  protector,  that "  it  was 
a  most  sorrowftil  business  to  him,  but,  were  it  a  son 
or  brother,  he  must  prefer  his  mi^ty's  safety  to  them, 
for  he  weighed  his  allegiance  more  than  his  blood," 
he  then  said,  "We  peroeive  that  there  are  great  thmg^ 
objected  and  Uid  to  my  lord  admiral,  my  uncle,  and  they 
tend  to  treason ;  and  we  peroeive  that  yon  require  but 
justice  to  be  done.  We  think  it  reasonable,  and  we  will  that 
you  proceed  according  to  your  request." 

This  lesson,  which,  without  doubt,  had  been  well  drilled 
into  him,  was  repeated  with  such  gravity,  that  the  council 
professed  to  go  into  raptures  over  the  royal  precocity  of 
wisdom ;  hearty  thanks  were  returned  to  this  boy-Solomon ; 
and  the  next  day  a  bill  of  attainder  was  introduoed  into 
the  house  of  lords.  It  was  almost  unanimously  declared 
that  the  artides  amounted  to  treason,  and  the  bill  passed 
without  a  division.  In  the  commons  there  was  more 
spirit :  it  was  opposed  by  many,  who  objected  to  proceed- 
ing by  attainder  instead  of  fair  trial,  as  most  unoonstitu- 
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tional  and  dangeroviB.  Tbej  isommented  sevetaly  oa  the 
peers,  wlio,  after  listening  to  some  Hiere  hearsay  slander, 
stionld  i»ooeed  on  such  grounds  to  attamt  thdr  fellows. 
They  demanded  that  the  accused  slKMld  be  brought  to  the 
bar  and  allowed  to  plead  for  humM,  hk  reply  to  this  a 
message  cajne  down  from  'Mie  Iord»,  purporting  that  the 
lords  who  had  taken  the  eftdeaoe  shonld,  if  the  house 
reqwred  it,  oome  to  the  Iwv  and  detail  that  e^tdenoe ;  but 
the  house  deolkiing  this,  and  eattiBg  for  the  admiral  hiM«> 
seH^  on  the  4*h  of  Maroh  a  message  wbs  sent  fom  tiM 
king,  that  "he  thought  it  not  neeessary  to  send  for  tiM 
admiral/'  The  spint  of  the  eemsnons  had  reaehed  its 
height :  at  the  wyaX  command  It  sauk  at  oaee,  and  a«t  of 
four  hundred  members,  (mly  about  a  doien  iwatured  to 
▼oto  agaiBBt  tiie  bill.* 

On  the  14th  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  bill ;  the 
parliament  was  prorogued;  and  on  the  17th  the  warrant 
was  issued  for  the  admisal's  exeention.  To  this  wadnant 
Oranmer,  contrary  to  the  canon  Ittw,  pui  his  aignakire; 
but  Hb  was  not  less  cenfeiaary  to  ik»  higher  lam  of  natore 
that  Somerset  riiould  set  his  hand  to  this  shedding  of  his 
brother's  blood.  The  bishop  of  Bly  was  oomnuaaioned  to 
inform  Seymour  of  tiie  solemn  fact;  and  the  admiral  re- 
quested that  Latimer  should  be  sent  to  Inm,  and  also  thai 
someof  his  serraats  should  be  allowed  to  attend  hioL  He 
petitioned,  moreorer,  that  hie  infont  daughter  shoidd  be 
confided  to  the  duchess  of  Suffolk  to  be  brought  up.  His 
exeeolion  took  pboe on  the  aMh  ai  March,  en  Towcr^hiU; 
and  8eymonr-<-foff  frem  iautatiag  the  oon^liant  ezamplee 
of  most  former  state  nctimst  and  making  a  complaisant 
and  even  tatterh^^  epeeeh  in  foifour  of  his  dertroyenn- 
dedared  loudly  Ihat  he  had  been  cendemned  without  Inw 
er  justice.  Before  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  he  was 
overheard  to  teM  an  attendant  of  the  iieutenant  of  ibo 
Tower  to  *' bid  his  man  spaed  the  thmg  hewotoL**  The 
servant  was  arroctcd  immediately,  and  threatened  till  he 
confossed  thai  his  master  had  made  eome  ink  In  the  Dover 
by  some  means,  and,  plu^ang-  an  a%let  frem  his  dsess, 
had,  with  ite  point,  written  a  letter  te  each  of  the  priBcceaia 
Mary  and  Bliaabeth,  whidh  ka  had  placed  bctwetn  the 
katheni  of  a  veli«tshoe-«Qla.  The  shoe  wns  opcnid.  Mad 
tiie  lettera  found,  HHedwith  th^bittwesicso^^lMBtea^UHWt 
hislMFOther  and  all  who  had  censpired  fot  his  dsslrttBlMuu 
The  servant,  notwithstanding  hisocnfossion*  wicneneouted* 

in  the  whole  of  tbie  nnrighteoue  business*  scarcely  any 
one  shows  to  more  disadvnntage  than  the  sealoue  reformer^ 
and  generally  honest  HugbLateer.  He  pesaohad  a  ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  the  admical,  which  is,  perhaps, 
unrivalled  as  a  speotmen  of  aU  uncharitablenesa.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  the  ndnuid  had  not  rece&Tcd  the  lecom- 
mendationa  of  Latimer  tecenfoss  hiSAself  gnil^}  for  he 
kAlilmwithanebaHitien  of  ^^Mn  which  tfwattoved  all 
comnuseration  for  hSa  fota. 

To  the  amnmpticnthatSeymour  must  have  bean  maecent, 
or  he  would  not  ha^edied  so  boldfy,IrfdimarrepUed  that  that 
was  a  very '<daceivafole  argument."  '^Thislsay,"  he  added, 
"if  they  adc  me  whnti  thinkof  l»adcalih»  Tteit  he  diedTcty 
dangerously,  irksomely,  hocitbly.*'  Utimor  was  lest  in 
wonder  at  the  iag0nnity  of  Seymour  in  furnishing  himself 
so  cleveriiy  with  pen  and  ink.  "*  I  waa  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  myself"  he  cried,  ''andl  could  never  inventtomafce 
ink  so.  Wbat  wodd  be  haive  done,  if  he  had  lived  stUl, 
that  inrented  this  giaar  when  ho  knd  hjc  head  on  the 


blod^  at  tiie  end  of  his  life."  He  conobM  a  most  vita- 
perative  harangue  by  declaring  tiiat  Seymour  **  wm  a  am 
forthest  firom  the  foar  qf  Qod  that  ever  I  knew  or  hrnid  of 
in  Bnghmd ;"  adding,  that  he  had  heard  sey  that  he  beheied 
not  in  the  immortally  of  the  soul ;  tha^  when  foe  goed 
<|neen  Oatherine  Parr  had  prayers  in  her  hease  both  fiie. 
noon  and  afternoon,  he  would  get  away  like  a  mole  digpif 
in  the  earth.  ''He  shall  be  to  me,"  he  enelaned,  '*l^*» 
wifo  as  long  as  I  live.  JBe  was  n  oevetens  man  anhn« 
iM)le  covetous  man:  I  would  there  wese  nemo  in  fin^hid. 
He  was  an  amlutiouB  man :  I  wonldtbeee vnte  aentia 
Buf^d.  He  was  a  seditkme  nuin-^-n  cwtemneref  Ite 
Oommon  Prayer :  I  woidd  there  wBMt  no  mo  in  fftfjlaiit 
He  is  gone :  I  woidd  he  Imdteft  mac  behmdhka." 

But  he  certaiidy  had  left  a  madi  mcM  heoibte  aodiMm 
oovetous  man  in  the  protector,  wheae  dbrty  worii  pMr 
Latimer  was  thus  doing;  for  Somerset  not  ealysiewhii 
brother,  but  took  possession  of  his  estates.  S^yuMor^B  odf 
child,  the  infant  daui^hter  of  Catheurine  Ptoc  not  ealf  hit 
her  father's  ample  patrimony  by  his  attainder^  but  hym 
act  of  padiament  entitled  "an  act  for  disiaheritiag  Maiy 
Seymour,  deleter  and  heir  of  the  late  lord  Sedhj, 
admiral  'of  Bngland,  and  of  the  late  4|aeea,*'  lost  ekoter 
mother's  noble  estates.  A  subsequent  aoi  restored  hirt» 
her  ri^bte,  but  only  nominaJily,  for  her  undes  held  her 
propeity  foot  hi  their  selfish  grq>e.  Catherine's  brolter, 
Thomas  Part,  marquis  of  3S6rthamptep»  wag  as  naaetwtHy 
cruel  to  his  mster's  orphan  as  Sosttrset  himself.  Sadkf 
was  granted  to  him  on  Seymour^  attauMter,  and  he  not  telf 
held  it  fast,  but  makiteined  a  heartlani  hadiflbrenee  to  Ite 
fote  of  hie  niaeei  whose  champion  he  cu|^  te  hsfs  bm, 
having  cwud  hte  fortune  in  the  world  to  her  nstter'fl 
infiosnee. 

Ttim  nahapity  chOd,  Hie  daughter  of  S^mour  ssd 
Ctetherine,  was  coneigBed.  as  SeynMNtr  "wtefaed,  to  the  nut 
of  the  countess  of  Suffolk,  but  we  find  her  wri(^  thensd 
urgent  letters  to  Oecil,  the  secretary  of  Someieet^  afterwaidi 
the  famoua  minister  of  Syaabeth,  ooniplaining  that  ate  «a 
obtiun  no  ellowancc  for  her  snppfur^  nor  even  herlinsnmi 
pUite»  wlttoli  were  ragoBouely  d«teinad  bf  Somffaat  nd 
his  hearttoss  and  revolting  wife.  The  poor  jpd is  stated^ 
Lodge,  but  wiAout  giviag  any  anthMrity,  to  have  disi  in 
her  thirteenth  year»  but  it  has  been  satisfiactortlyaheva^ 
Miss  Strickland  that  i^a  lived  and  wna  married  te  Sir 
Sdward  Bushell,  and  hat  still  descendanta  in  the  fomiljtf 
the  LamBonSk  of  Hefoferdabive  and  Kent,  n  braneh  of  tfai 
MMient  fiwilyef  <^e  Lawsons  of  Xorkshire  and  Westmoit- 
land,  who  still  retaixk  several  heidooma  onoe  the  prcfei^y  ^ 
Oatherine  Parr. 

Tbe  protector  no  sooner  had  put  hie  brother  oat  of  Ui 
path  into  a  bloody  grave,  than  he  was  called  upon  ^ 
contend  with  a  whole  host  of  enemies.  A  varied  of  ivn0* 
had  reduced  the  common  people  to  n  condition  of  dMp 
distresa  and  discontent.  The  depreciation  of  tiie  cointe* 
by  Henry  YIU.,  had  produced  ita  certain  conseqceassi  ^ 
propoitionato  advance  of  the  price  of  all  porohMsW^ 
erttelee.  But  with  the  rise  of  price  in  food  and  ololhiafi 
there  had  been  no  riaa  in  the  prioe  of  labonr.  O* 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  had  thrown  a  vast  uHilMr 
of  people  on  the  public  withoot  any  reeonrce.  Besidm  Ihi 
vast  numbsr  of  monks  and  nunc.  who»  Instead  of  i 
alms,  were  now  obliged  to.seek  nsnbristence  of  i 
the  hnndiads  ef  thonsands  whn  had  leaaiveddaay  ssnt^i*^ 
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at  the  doors  of  oonveals  «nd  moiMsteriM,  were  obliged  to 
beg,  work,  or  starre.  But  the  newproprietors  wIk>  bad 
ebtaiB^d  the  abbey  and  oha&try  lands,  found  wool  so  much 
k  da&aod,  that  instead  of  euitiva^ng  tbe  land,  and  thus  at 
oMe^empio^ag  the  people  and  ^wing^  oom  for  them,  they 
Htfew  their  fields  out  of  tiUage,  and  made  great  inelosares 
frhete  their  profitable  floeks  conld  range  without  eren  the 
aseofliity  of  a  shepherd. 

The  people  thus  driTcm  to  stanration  were  Btill  more 

exasperstod  by  tiie  ohange  in  tlie  leHgion  of  the  oeuntry, 

ia  the  destraotion  of  their  images,  and  the  deseeralion  of 

the  shrines  of  their  sidnts.     Their  whole  public  life  had 

been  ehanged  by  the  change  of  their  religion.    Their 

eldest  and  most  sacred  associations  were  broken.    Their 

pageants,  their  proeessions,  their  pilgrimages  were  all  rudely 

swept  away  as  supeietitioas  rubbish ;  their  gay  holidays 

had  beoome  a  gloomy  blank.    What  their  fathers  and 

tiieir  pastors  had   taught  them   as  peculiarly  holy  and 

essential  to  their  spu*itual  wril-being,  their  rulers  had  now 

pronounced  to  be  damnable  doctrines  and  the  delus^ions 

of  priestcraft;   and  whilst    smarting   under    this  abrupt 

priyation  of  their  bodily  and  spiritual  support,  they  beheld 

the  new  lords  of  the  ancient  church  lands  greedily  cutting 

off  not  only  the  old  streams  of  beneyolence,  but  the  means 

of  liyelihood  by  labour,  and  showing  not  the  slightest 

regard  for  their  sufferings.    The  priests,  the  monks,  the 

remaining  heads  of  the  papist  party  did  not  fail  to  point 

assiduously  to  all  these  thin^^  and  to  fan  the  fires  of  the 

popular  discontent. 

The  timidity  of  the  protector  ronsid  to  flmnMit  to  its 
climax  by  the  very  means  whieh  he  rsMtlsd  te  in  order  >lo 
mi^gate  it.  He  ordered  aO  Hm  new  inrtoaures  to  Iw 
thrown  open  by  a  certain  day.  The  people  rejoiced  at*Ms, 
beliering  that  now  they  had  the  government  on  thdr  side. 
But  they  waited  in  yain  to  see  the|iroteotor's  order  obeyed. 
The  royal  proclamation  fully  b<m  <Qttt  the  esaspfauals  ef ' 
the  populace.  It  declared  that  many  yillages  hanivbMtifrom 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  people  had  ftmiiwmm*9Mr^ 
destroyed ;  that  one  shepherd  now  dwelt  where  numerous 
mdustrious  families  dwelt  before  ;  and  that  the  realm  was 
wasted  by  turning  araUe  land  into  paflture,  and  letting 
houses  and  ftunilies  fall,  decay,  and  lie  waste.  Hales,  the 
oonmissioner,  stated  that  the  laws  whieh  had  forbade  any 
one  to  keq>  more  than  two  thousand  sheep,  and  eommanded 
tin  owneni  of  church  lands  to  keep  hoosahohl  on  the  same, 
bong  disobeyed,  the  numbers  of  the  king's  snlrjeots  had 
wenderfolly  diminished.  But  thouf^  the  goyemment 
■teAtM  all  Hob,  it  took  no  measures  to  make  Its  procla- 
■Btioa  eflbctiye ;  the  Jand-owners  disregarded  it,  and  the 
fMple,  beliering  that  they  were  only  seoonding  the  law, 
MsemUed  in  great  numbers,  choea  thev  captains  or  leaders, 
brake  down  the  iaolosnres,  kiUed  the  deer  in  the  parka, 
*"^  b^guft  to  spoil  and  waste,  according  to  HolMMd, 
«ft«  the  manner  of  an  open  reb^en.  The  day  ap- 
^nwhed  when  the  use  of  the  dd  Utargy  was  to  cease,  and 
iartiad  of  the  nmsie,  the  spectacle,  and  all  the  imposmg 
•»sisnien  ef  Uf^  mass,  tficy  weidd  be  ealled  on  to  listen 
*»  a  plain  serasea.  Goaded  to  deapsnlion  by  these  com- 
bined griefanees,  the  people  rase  in  nhnoft  eywy  part  of 
tte  eouutry. 

AeosMfaig  to  king  fidwardVi  jenmal,  tiM  rising  took  plaee 
fin*  itt  IRltiriiiM,  whenee  itspiend  into  dosses,  Hamp^ure, 
Kent,  Gloucestershire,  Suffolk,  W^gf^tkMtn, 


iwdshire,  Leieostershire,  Woreesterehire,  and  Butlandshire. 
Holinshed  and  Strype  giye  diffsrent  acootmto  of  the  first 
outbreak  and  progress  of  the  insurrection  throi^  the 
country ;  bat  all  agree  that  it  was  spread  oyer  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom.  In  Wiltshire,  Sir  William  Herbert 
raised  a  body  of  troops  and  dispersed  the  insolvents,  killing 
some  and  eseeuting  others  aeoording  to  martial  law.  The 
same  was  done  in  other  quarters  by  the  resident  gentry. 
The  protector,  alarmed,  sent  out  eommisslotters  into  all 
parts  to  hear  and  decide  all  oauses  about  indosures,  high- 
ways, and  cottages.  These  oommissiotters  were  armed  with 
great  powers,  Uie  etercise  of  which  produced  as  much 
dissatisfhotion  amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  the 
indosures  had  done  amongst  the  people.  The  spirit  of 
remonstrance  entered  into  the  yery  counoil,  and  the  pro- 
tector was  checked  in  his  proceedings:  wfaereu-^Km  the 
people,  not  finding  the  redren  l^ey  eKpeoted,  again  rose  bk 
rebdlion. 

In  Deyonshire  ik»  religious  phase  of  the  moyement 
appeared  first,  and  rapidly  assumed  a  yery  formidable  air. 
The  new  liturgy  was  read  for  the  first  time  in  the  church 
of  Samford  Oourtenay,  on  Whit  Sunday,  and  the  next  day 
the  pe<^le  compelled  the  clergyman  to  perform  the  andent 
seryioe.  Haying  once  resisted  the  law,  the  insurgents 
rapidly  spread.  Humphrey  Arundel,  the  goyemor  of  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  took  the  lead,  and  a  few  days  brought  ten 
thousand  men  to  his  standard.  As  the  other  risings  bad 
been  readily  dii^ersed,  the  goyemment  were  rather  dilatory 
at  ifarst  in  dealing  with  this;  but,  finding  that  it  grew 
instead  of  terminated,  lord  John  Bussell  was  despatched, 
^with  a  mall  fores,  against  them,  accompanied  by  three 
(preachers,  Chegory,  Reynolds,  and  Ooyerdale,  who  were 
licensed  to  preaeh  in  such  public  places  as  lord  Bussell 
should  appoiflt*  What  they  hoped  for  by  sending  the 
reformed  |iiuaitisii  is  not  yery  dear,  as  it  was  against  this 
pisaalilug  fUnlt  Ihe  rebellion  partly  Erected  itself;  and 
Parker,  who  was  eent  fbr  the  like  purpose  to  Norfolk,  owed 
the  preseryation  of  his  life  to  the  liberality  of  the  mob. 

The  rebels  had  sate  down  before  Exeter  when  Russell 
came  up  with  them ;  but  consdous  of  the  great  inferiority 
of  his  force,  and  e^>eoting  no  miracles  from  the  eloquence 
of  his  preachers,  he  adopted  the  plan  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
in  the  late  reign,  and  offered  to  negotiate.  Upon  this, 
Arundel  and  his  adherents  drew  up  and  presented  fifteen 
arttcles,  which  went,  indeed,  to  rsstose  eyeiytiiing  of  the 
old  faith  and  ritual  that  had  been  token  away.  The  Sta- 
tute of  the  Six  Artislee  was  to  be  put  in  force,  the  mass  to 
be  in  Latin,  the  sacrament  to  be  again  hung  up  and  wor- 
shipped, all  snsfa  as  refused  it  homage  to  be  treated  as  here- 
tiea,  souls  should  be  prayed  for  in  purgatory,  images 
again  be  set  iq>,  the  Bible  be  called  in,  and  cardinal  Pole 
to  be  one  of  the  khig^  council.  Half  of  the  church  lands 
were  to  be  restored  to  two  of  the  chief  abbeys  in  each 
county ;  in  a  word,  popery  was  to  be  fhlly  restored  and 
protestantism  abolished. 

In  these  artides  the  hand  ef  Ae  priest  was  more  yidble 
than  that  of  the  peofAe ;  th^  were  soit  up  to  the  council, 
and  Oranmer,  at  its  eommsad,  relied  to  them,  granting, 
ef  eeosse,  nothing.  The  insurgeirts  than  redaoed  their  de- 
mands to  eight,  bat  with  like  suocess.  A  long  reply  was 
this  time  yooehM^Ml  them  in  the  king's  name,  and  his 
fiather*^  letter  to  tlie  men  of  Linednsinse  appears  to  hays 
teaatibeaeddenwhidiitwnaeompesed.    Fhrst,  toe  little 
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kirg  was  rosde  to  ftnDoanoe  to  them  the  burden  of  care 
that  la;^  upon  his  joTenile  shooldere  od  their  behalf.  '*  We 
are,*'  be  wrote,  **  joar  meet  natural  aorereign  lord  and  king. 
Edward  VI.,  to  role  yon,  to  presenre  you,  to  saTO  you  from 
all  your  outward  enemies,  to  see  our  laws  well  ministered, 
every  man  to  have  his  own,  to  suppress  disoontented  people, 
to  correct  traitors,  thieves,  pirates,  robbiers,  and  such  like ; 
yea,  to  keep  our  realms  from  other  princes,  from  the  malice 
of  the  Scots,  of  Frenchmen,  of  the  bishop  of  Borne." 

Yet  the  king  repudiated  the  idea  as  extremely  ridiculous, 
that  his  youth  made  him  incapable  of  settling  the  most 
abstruse  questions.  Though  as  a  natural  man,  he  told 
them,  he  had  youth,  and  by  his  sufferance  should  have  age, 
yet  as  a  king  he  bad  no  difference  of  years.  Ha? ing  thus 
reasoned  with  them,  he  then  assumed  the  menacing  tone  of 
his  father,  and  bis  swelling  lanj^ruage  can  scarcely  be  read 
without  a  smile,  when  we  image  to  us  the  puny,  sickly 
stripling  who  was  uttering  it.  **  And  now  we  let  you 
know  that  as  you  see  our  mercy  abundantly,  so,  if  ye  pro- 
voke us  farther,  we  swear  by  Uie  living  Qod  ye  shall  feel 


chose  to  take  them ;  by  a  third,  punishment  of  death  bv 
martial  law  was  ordered  for  all  taken  in  arms ;  and  by  • 
fourth,  the  commissioners  were  commanded  to  break  down 
all  illegal  iudosures.  None  of  these  produced  the  lesst 
effect.  L<»d  Russell  had  sent  to  court  Sir  Peter  Garew  to 
urge  the  protector  and  council  to  expedite  reinforcementi; 
but  the  protector  and  Rich  charged  Sir  Peter  with  having 
been  the  original  cause  of  the  outbreak.  The  bold  baioDet 
resented  this  imputetion  so  stoutly,  and  charged  home  the 
protector  in  a  style  so  unaccustomed  in  courts,  with  his 
own  neglect,  that  men  and  money  were  promised.  NothiDg;, 
however,  but  the  proclamations  just  mentioned  arrived,  and 
at  length  the  rebels  despatohed  a  force  to  dislodge  Russell 
from  his  position  at  Honiton.  To  prevent  this  he  advanced 
to  Pennington  Bridge,  where  he  encountered  the  rebel 
detachment  and  defeated  it.  Soon  after  lord  Gray  arrived 
with  three  hundred  Qerman  and  Italian  infantry,  with 
which  assistance  he  marched  on  Exeter  and  again  defeated 
the  rebels.  Tbey  rallied  on  Olifton  Downs,  and  lord  Qray, 
coming  suddenly  upon  them,  and  fearing  they  might  over* 
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the  power  of  the  same  God  in  our  sword,  which  how  mighty 
it  is  no  subject  knoweth :  how  puissant  it  is,  no  private 
man  can  judge :  how  mortal,  no  Englishman  dare  think." 
He  concluded  by  threatening  to  come  out  against  them  in 
person,  in  all  his  royal  state  and  power,  rather  than  not 
punish  them.  The  rebels,  seeing  that  no  good  came  of  the 
paper  war,  turned  their  force  more  actively  against  the 
city.  They  had  no  cannon  to  destroy  the  walls,  so  tbey 
burnt  down  one  of  the  gates  and  endeavoured  to  force  an 
entrance  there  ;  but  the  citizens  threw  abundant  fuel  into 
the  fire,  and  whilst  it  burnt,  threw  up  fresh  defences  inside 
of  the  flames.  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  they  endeavoured  to 
sap  the  walls ;  but  the  citizens  discovered  the  mine  and  filled 
it  with  water.  Still,  however,  they  kept  dose  siege  on  the 
town,  and  prevented  the  ingress  of  provisions,  so  that  the 
iuhabitanto  for  a  fortnight  suffered  the  severest  famine. 

All  this  time  lord  Russell  lay  at  Honiton,  not  venturing 
to  attack  them,  the  government  sending  Jiim  instead  of 
troops  only  proclamations,  by  one  of  which  a  free  pardon 
was  offered  to  all  who  would  submit ;  by  another  the  lands, 
goods,  and  chattels  of  the  insurgents  were  given  to  any  who 


power  him,  he  ordered  his  men  to  despatch  all  the  prisoners 
in  their  hands,  and  a  sanguinary  slaughter  took  place.  A 
third  and  last  encounter  at  Bridgewater  completed  the 
reduction  of  the  rising  of  the  west. 

Once  broken  up,  no  mercy  was  shown  to  the  rebels;  and 
with  them  perished  or  suffered  numbers  of  the  innocent. 
The  whole  country  was  given  up  to  slaughter  and  pillag^ 
A  body  of  a  thousand  Welshmen,  who  were  brought  by  Sir 
William  Herbert,  afterwards  earl  of  Pembroke,  did  immense 
damage.  Gibbeto  were  erected,  and  the  ringleaders  woe 
hanged  upon  them  in  various  places.  Arundel,  the  cbiex 
captein,  and  some  others  were  token  to  London  and  there 
executed.  The  provost  of  the  western  army.  Sir  Anthonj 
Kingstone,  made  quite  an  amusement  of  hanging  rebels, 
and  did  it  with  much  pleasantry.  Having  dined  with  tbe 
mayor  of  Bodmin,  he  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  galtovs 
were  strong  enough.  The  mayor  said  he  -thought  eOs 
••Then,"  said  Sir  Anthony,  "go  up  and  try;"  and  he 
hanged  him  by  way  of  experiment.  It  waa  oalculated  that 
four  thousand  men  perished  in  that  peyrt  of  the  ooubHJ^ 
the  field  or  by  the  ezeootioner. 
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la  OxfoTdflhire  the  insuirection  was  pat  down  bjlord 
ij,  who  had  fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  indnding  ItoliaoB 
^=^er  Spinola,  and  roated  them  with  ease. 

•But  the  most  formidable  demonstration  was  made  by 
^  rebels  in  Norfolk.  It  oommenced  at  Aldborough, 
^4  appeared  at  first  too  insignificant  for  notioe.    But  the 


rumours  of  what  had  been  done  in  Kent,  where  tne  new 
inoloeores  had  been  broken  down,  gradually  infected  tLe 
people  far  and  wide.  They  did  not  trouble  themselyes 
about  the  religious  questions,  but  they  expressed  a  par- 
tieular  ranoour  against  gentlemen,  for  their  insatiable 
aTarioe,  and  their  grasping  at  all  land,  their  extortionate 
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rents,  and  oppressions  of  the  people.  They  declared  that 
it  was  high  time,  that  only  the  indotore  mania  thoold  be 
pnt  a  stop  to,  bat  abundaooe  of  other  evils  shoidd  be  re- 
formed. 

On  the  6th  of  Jnly,  at  WymOBdham,  or  Windham,  a  f&w 
miles  from  Norwich,  on  occasion  of  a  public  play  whidi  was 
annually  performed  there,  the  people,  stimulated  by  what 
had  been  done  in  Kent,  began  to  throw  down  the  dykes, 
as  they  were  called,  or  fences  round  indoeures,  and  ac- 
cording to  Strype,  one  John  Flowerdew  of  Hetherset, 
gentleman,  finding  himself  aggriered  by  the  casting  down 
of  some  of  his  dykes,  went  and  dfered  the  people  forty 
pence  to  throw  down  the  fences  of  an  inelosaie  belonging 
to  Bobert  Eet,  or  Knight,  a  tanner  of  Wymondham,  wfaiefa 
they  did.  There  was  pfobably  some  prifato  fsod  betwiart 
these  indiyiduals*  or  Flowerdew  mi|^t  have  reason  to 
belieye  that  Ket  had  promoted  the  attack  on  his  fonces.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Ket  was  not,  as  h  soon  proyed,  a  man  to 
take  such  a  proceeding  patiently.  Although  a  tanner  by 
trade,  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  lord  of  three  manors  in  the 
county,  and  he  found  no  £fficulty,  the  next  morning,  in 
inducing  the  same  mob  that  had  torn  down  his  fences,  to 
accompany  him  to  the  grounds  of  Flowerdew,  and  repay 
the  compliment  by  a  farther  onsUuigfat  on  his  hedges  and 
ditches.  Fbwerdew  oame  ovt  and  eameetly  entreated>them 
to  go  away  and  do  him  no  mischief,  but  the  choleric  Ket 
incited  them  to  prooeed,  and  became  so  heated  in  the  affair, 
that  he  declared  hicnself  ^e  people's  «ypteiB,  and  offered 
to  leadJbem  to  settle  these  grieyaaeei  «ot  for  the  parish 
simply  but  for  tiie  kingdom.  The  newe  of  such  a  leader 
flew  far  and  wide,  thounnds  flocked  to  his  baoMr,  and  they 
marched  into  thetiieigfabeiiAoQd  of  lierwich. 

•*  There  were,"«^  Hdinibed,  <*  asseabM  togefiier  in 
Ket's  oamp,  to  te number  of  -sixteentiho— uid  ungracious 
unthriflii,  who  by  the  advioe  of  ^eir  i|>lainii,  fortified 
themseltes^^nd  made  ytovisioi  of  «Blilkigir,  peerder,  mad 
other  abiHments,  -HiaA  rteff  MAed  otttiff  ihcpi,  gsBihi 
men's  faeoses,  and  iiHiii  jiliMii  iwhare  ma^mm  to  In  tend; ' 
and  wWna  spoiled  Aeeiimihj  of  ill  the  o«fttle, 
com,  on  whi^  th^nnght  lay  handiL  lii 
as  in  saoh  9tm  m  mm  Be^m^&A  ymSfls  iter 
and  fail  <liMit^«rikidi  *0y  ffA^la^  Mo^lor  their  own 
store,  and  ^Mnqglit  it  not  tfoelh  to  fcrder  the  common 
cause, JB^ani  1h»  ottwr  goTemon, te  eo  thsy^weuld  be 
called,  Ihu^gkit  *to.|pDro?ide  a  remedy,  and  by  oommon  con- 
sent iimm  tansQ^fiHitaphMe  should  be  appointed  where 
judgment  aright  be  mwuiuud,  as  in  a  judimal  halL  Where- 
upon they  tend  ^atmi|pM«t  old  oak,  where  lie  said  Ket 
and  tfie  otb«  govemon  or  deputasi  might  ^  and  place 
themaeliea,  to  tear  and  determine  such  ipiirtHng  matters 
as  camria  question ;  afore  whom  someiiwegiWDuld  assemble 
a  great  number  of  the  aMk,  ail  eshflilt  eenptoints  of 
such  disorders  as  now  and  Amu  were  practised  among 
them ;  and  there  tiiey  would  tdke  order  for^iie  ■iifliiiaii^ 
of  such  wrongs  and  injuries  as  were  appointed;  so  that 
such  greedy  yagabonds  as  were  ready  to  spoil  more  than 
seemed  to  stand  with  the  pleasure  of  the  said  goyemors, 
and  further  than  their  commissions  could  bear,  were  oem- 
mitted  to  prison.  This  oak  they  named  the  Tree  ef  Befer- 
motiou.*' 

Under  this  tree,  which  stood  on  Moushill,  near  NMwieh, 
Ket  erected  his  throne,  and  estoblished  courts  of  chaaeery, 
kmg's  bench,  and  common  pleas,  as  in  Westminster  haM ; 


and,  with  a  liberality  which  shamed  not  only  the  go?eni* 
mentof  that  but  of  most  succeeding  times,  he  alia  wed  not 
on^  the  orators  of  his  own  but  of  the  opposite  party  to 
harangue  them  from  this  tree.     Ket,  it  is  dear,  was  % 
man  far  beyond  his  thnes,  and  one  who  was  smcerelj  seek* 
ing  the  reform  of  abuses,  and  not  destruction  of  the  oon- 
stitnted  goyemmeot.    The  tree  was  used  as  a  rostram,  and 
aU  who  had  anything  to  say  mounted  into  it,  as  we  may 
soppoee,  wiUi  some  oonyenient  standing-pUee  betwixt  its 
fliit  bieaiefaes,  and  wlienoe  they  could  be  seen  and  heard  by 
the  nntltitnde.    Into  the  tree  mounted  fireqoenky  Master 
Aldrich,'the  an^or  of  Norwich,  and  others,  who  would  use 
all  poarfble  persuasions  to  the  insurgeats  to  desist  froa 
their  fp<4iations  and  disorder^  oonrsee.     Clergymen  of 
both  persuasions  preached  to  them  from  the  oi^k,  and 
Matthew  Parker,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Oanteibmy,  one 
di^  ascended  it,  and  addressed  them  in  the  pfauaeet  possible 
teaas  eaiim  fdly  of  thev  attempt,  and  the  nun  it  wu 
oertahi  to 'faring  i^n  them.    He  carried  his  plain  speaking 
so  te,  that  there  arose  loud  murmurs,  and  a  ela^g  of 
arms  around  him,  and  he  begwi  to  think  that  they  meant 
to  kill  him.    But  not  a  man  touched  him,  and  the  next  day 
in  St.  Oleawat's  church,  Norwidi,  he  repeated  his  seriooi 
admonitionB,  there  being  many  of  the  rebels  present ;  bat 
though  tliey  made  signs  of  great  dissatisfaction,  no  one 
intomqited  him.    He  had  been  eent  fa^  the  goyemment, 
and  haymg  dindiarged  his  eommiwsion,  -he  got  away  in 
safety. 

PM^aps  tiie  reported  neanration  of  Ket  aai Weoa^n- 
torsMthegofemmeBtto^eapeot  iStuA  the  mob  would  m  a 
while  difqperee  without  tether  aueefaie!;  for  for  nearly  a 
month  they panaitted'ltts  togs  on.  Tkd  coawiqannee  wai^ 
that  the  4Bob  grew  «e  lawkas  Aat  usithei  Ket  nor  his 
subordinate najitauis  minlil  aiiyTinfii  luaHiiinHii  disorden 
of  their  Ittawuiu.  Thiy  ai^iifl.  oyer  Ae  whole  coantry 
Jaaad,  ]Aaaining  md  Aiilnafinig.    Shegr  are  said  to  have 

dnmberitf  flattie;  JdlM  aail 'bvae  ^wi^  wdiftndea  ef 
awana,  geesa,  hen%  npi,  llaia,  9m.^  m¥h  aH  kinds  of 
fardstt-etuff  and  yapnsnai  ^fanftti^VHddli^  lands  on. 
thase  4hsy  brought  =hlto  llWk  mm^  aad  oonsuBsed  in  the 
grossest  riot  aadamMi.  Vhqftaski  <4awa  the  iaioee  of 
fields  and  parks,  slewAaAsK,  lAsBAa'^easada^Bdl  grom 
and  had  such  abundanoeHlBtt  ttkff  ^aritt  Jitt  laallBrs  at  i 
groat  a^ieoe. 

Mimgk,  on  ihe31iittfMfy«a«gral^eraHi|)petfei 
ia  Aa  mrngk  "aadr  rtiiallNR  befiaB<bi  Vree  oT  Beforas- 
tion,  fafpadM  ia  Us  «Mt  of  mnm,  paenoonced  there, 
before  all  <fae  iMriHita«q^  wilft  tosj  ?afaa, »  free  pardon  to 
aU  that  would  ^iyait  «•  IhnirlwBMB,  aaA,  layfa^  ^^ 
their  armour,  gife  eaer  ^heir  araitoaeaa  enterprise.*' 
Some  of  the  insurgents,  who  wme  abaei%  weaiy  of  the 
affair,  and  only  wanted  a  good  msBmrn  far  drawing  <f 
•iMgr.toek  ^e  olsred  pardon  and  ^tiaappaared  ;  bat  Ket 
and  the  chief  part  of  the  people  kept  their  ground,  saying 
they  waated  ne  pardea,  for  they  had  done  nothing  M 
what  was  incumbent  on  true  subjects. 

B^MOtiag  that  now  aoaae  attook  iroaid  aooa  be  9^ 
apoa*bea^  they  maiahed  into  Korwiok  to  aoiaa  oa  afl  ih^ 
artillery  and  amanmitioa  they  oould,  aad  cany  it  tothsit 
oaa^  The  herald  nnde  another  proalaaaatioa  to  ikm  i& 
the  auuket  plaoe,  repeating  the  offer  of  pasdai;  ^ 
^ffea toning  dtath  to  all  who  did  aot  lauM^iftieivaesset  it* 
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Thej  bode  lum  begone,  for  they  wanled  no  each  munner  of 
merojr.  From  tfasi  day  ibe  number  of  Kei'e  feUowen  grew 
igain  rapidly,  for  he  seemed  abore  the  gofemment;  and 
the  herald  renaming  to  town,  diseipated  at  oonrt  any  hope 
of  the  rebek  dispersing  of  themeelTee.  A  tMop  of  fifteen 
bimdred  honie,  under  tiie  marqme  of  Northanaptoa,  aeeom- 
pMued  bya  small  foroe  ef  mounted  Italiaas,  under  Malatesta, 
were  thevefore  sent  down  to  Norwiofa,  of  whieh  they  took 
poesemion*  But  the  next  day  Ket  and  his  host  deseeaded 
from  their  hill,  found  their  way  into  the  eiiy,  engaged, 
defeated,  and  drove  out  the  king's  troops,  killing  lord 
Sheffield  and  many  gentlemen,  and  their  blood  being  up,  set 
fire  to  the  town,  and  plundwed  it  as  it  bucnt. 

Northampton  retreated  ignominously  to  todn,  where  Ae 
protector  nownw  titat  the  affur  was  of  a  oharaater  thai 
demanded  Tigorous  suppression.    An  army  «f  mf^  fthreu- 
8aad  men,  two  thousand  of  whom  wura  Ctennaas,  under 
the  earl  of  Warinek,  about  to  proceed  against  Sootland, 
was  directed  to  march  to  Norwich  and  disperse  the  rdbeb. 
Warwick  arriving,  made  an  entraaoe,  afler  some  reaiBtanoe, 
into  the  city.    But  there  he  was  assailed  en  all  sides  with 
BUch  impetneeily,  that  he  found  it  all  that  te  could  *>  to 
defend  hiaiself,  being  gseatly  defieiettt  in  amnmuitkMu    On 
the  36th  of  August,  howuvur,  arrived  a  raiaforoeuiflnt  of 
fburteen  hundred  lBDH|ueaets,  with  store  of  powder  and 
ball,  and  tin  next  day  he  marehed  out,  a»d  the  eneu^ 
haviag  isspcudendy  left  tfaair  strong  pomliou  on  the  hill»  he 
attacked  them  in  the  ralley  ^i  Dussingdale,  and  at  the 
first  charge  hsoke  tlmir  ranks.     They  fled*  their  leader^ 
Ket,  gallepittg  off  before  them.    They  were  pursued  for 
three  or  four  miles,  and  the  troepess  cut  them  down  all  the 
way  with  such  ruthless  fsngeaaee  that  thwe  thousand  ^e 
hundred  of  tiien  wera  said  to  ha?«  perished.    The  rest» 
however,  managed  to  suiveajad  thesmolves  by  a  line  of 
wageaa,   and,   hastfly  fomtiBg  a  rampart   of  a  trenoh 
and  a  bank  fiMfied  with  stakes,  resolyed  to  stand  thehr 
ground.    Warwkk,  pereeiving  the  strength  of  the  place, 
and  apprehensive  of  a  great  alau^itar  of  hia  men,  offered 
then  a  pardon;  bat  they  relied  that  they  did  noiirast  to 
the  offer ;  they  knew  the  fato  that  awaited  them,  and  they 
preferred  to  diawilharmsin  their  haads  than  oaths  gal- 
Iowa.     Warwiok  renewed  his  offer,  and  went  himself  to 
asaure  them  of  his  mnoeilty,  ea  whieh  they  laid  dawn  their 
araw,  or  retired  with  them  in  their  hands.    Set  alona  was 
haa^  on  the  waBs  of  NorwKh  Oastle,  his  brother  on  the 
steeple  of  WymondhuM  Ohnreh,  and  nine  of  the  riagleadars 
<m  the  Oak  oC  BBfomakios. 

Thus  was  this  daagesous  and  widtaly^spread  msuRection 

put  down.    Ota  the  part  of  the  government  there  never  was 

move  forbearanee  shown  on  such  occasion,  and  on  the  part 

of  the  people,  nothing  was  mote  demonstrable  than  the  fact 

that  boweverdeep  are  the  grievances  of  the  Bmltitad^  how- 

erar  widely  spreadr-for  this  penetrated  firem  south  to  north, 

being  e<iually  eadstent,  and  with  considerable  trodble  quelled 

in  Yorkshire  too— and  multitudmouriy  supported,  not  one 

mebrisbg  in  ton  thousand  succeeds.  In  this  cnw,  the  greater 

part  of  the  clergy,  and  no  few  of  the  gentry  and  aristoeraey 

want   along  with  them  on  account  of  seltgion.  yet  the 

jvebellion  would,  with  the  ordinary  severify  and  appliance 

«f  fiMroe,  have  been  quelled  in  afew  days.    A  mob,  however 

liraTe,  must  have  some  thoroughly  and  uaivasally  national 

of  excitement,  and  some  paeaiariy  Strang  oeuntry, 

oompeto  with  the  power  of  regular  seWaey.      The 


dangtrrs  of  this  time,  however,  led  to  the  introdoctlon  of  the 
system  which  now  exists,  by  which  lords  lieotonaots  of 
counties  are  empowered  to  inquire  of  treason,  misprision  of 
treason,  insurrections,  and  riots,  with  power  to  levy  men, 
and  lead  them  against  the  enemies  of  the  king. 

The  suppression  of  the  insarrcctions  in  Sngland  had 
been  attended  mkh  great  mischief  to  the  English  power 
abroad.      Both  the  Scotch  and  the  French  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  English  beiiig  thus  prcoccopiedto  press  thorn 
olosely.    In  Sootland,  d'Esse,  the  French  commander,  bad 
achieved  several  successes  over  the  English.    Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1548  a  number  of  English  ships  arrived  in 
the  Forth,  and  took  and  fortified  the  island  of  Inchkeith, 
but  d'JSsse  attacked  and  drove  them  thence  in  litUe  more 
than  a  fortnight.    He  then  retook  Jedbui^,  the  castles 
of  Hume  and  Feraihurst,  and  advancing  into  England, 
loaded  himself  with  booty,  and  returned  with  three  hundred 
prisoners.     But,  after  all,  the  French  had  ceased  to  be 
popular  in  Scotland.    The  Scots,  oh  reflection,  half  repented 
having  put  their  queen  into  the  power  of  France,  and  made 
Scotland,  as  it  were,  a  mere  province  of  that  country. 
They  thought  that  the  French  who  were  amongst  them 
already  began  to  display  an  insolent  superiority  in  conse- 
quence, and  a  fively  jealousy  of  them  quraog  up  in  the 
people.     This    proceeded  so  far  that  a  fray  arose  with 
the  French  in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  provost,  his  son,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  were 
killed  by  the  foreigners.    The  people,  incensed  at  the  con- 
duct of  their  allies,  began  to  murmur  at  the  qneen-dowagcr 
and  the  clergy,  who,  they  eaid,  had  led  them  into  ^is  sub- 
jection to  French  dominance  for  their  own  purposes.    Com- 
plaints were  sent  to  France   of  the  conduct  of  d^Esse, 
who  was  recalled*  and  marshal  Termes  sent  in  his  place. 
In  this  distracted  stote  of  Scotland,  and  the  severance  of 
feeHng  betvrixt  the  French  and  the  natives,  the  English 
might  have  gained  decided  advantages  ;  but  the  insurrec- 
tions detained  Warwick  and  his  army,  and  the  French  were 
enabled  to  push  their  successes  further  and  take  Ford 
Oastle  in  the  south,  and  Broughty  in  the  north,  where  they 
put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.    The  new  commander  also 
besieged  Haddington  so  straitly,  that  though  lord  Pacrcs 
continued  to  throw  supplies  mto  it,  it  was  in  a  miserable 
condition,  and  the  country  all  round  it  was  worse;  it  was 
reduced  to  a  perfect  desert  by  the  altemating  inroads  of 
the  French,  Scotch^  and  English  armies.    As  the  place  lay 
thirty  miles  from  the  frontiersi  all  provisions  were  obliged 
to  be  conveyed  under  strong   escoort,  and  could  not  find 
ingress,  except  by  a  battle.    The  maintenance  of  the  gar- 
risons, therefore,  was  very   chargeable,  and  of  no  real 
utility ;  and,  to  complete  the  misfortunes,  the  plague  broke 
out  amongst  the  garrison  owing  to  their  weakened  state. 
It  was  therefore  found  necessary  to  dismantle  Haddington, 
and  to  remove  the  soldiers  and  artillery  to  Berwick.    This 
was  effected  on  the  1st  of  October  by  the  earl  of  Rutland, 
who  was  appointed  warden  ef  the  marches  in  the  place  of 
lord  Gray. 

Meantime  the  king  of  France  had  taken  advantage  of 
theombatrassmento  of  England  with  the  insurg^ts  and  the 
Soots,  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Boulogne.  From  the  moment 
that  Mary  queen  of  Scote  was  in  the  Frenoh  haads,  Somerset 
had  been  anxious  to  make  peace  with  Scotland,  to  sur- 
render Boulogne  to  Henry  II.  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  to 
have  made  a  league  with  that  monarch  for  the  s^^ort  of 
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the  ppotestants  in  Germany  aiainst  the  power  and  persecu- 
tions of  the  emperor.  But  bis  council  opposed  this  policy 
strenaoosly,  declaring  that  the  surrender  of  Boalogne  would 
entail  infinite  disgrace  upon  England.  They  rather  recom- 
mended intrusting  Boulogne  to  the  keeping;  of  the  emperor, 
and  distracting  the  Scots  by  offering  the  crown  to  Arran. 
Thoy  argued  that  Edward  VI.  would  then  have  leisure  to 
cultivate  bis  resources  and  prepare  for  the  eyents  of  thj 
future.  Accordingly  Sir  William  was  sent  to  Brussels, 
where  the  emperor  was  holding  bis  court,  to  assist  Sir 
Philip  Hoby,  the  British  ambassador,  in  this  negotiation. 
But  the  French  king  had  now  made  a  sucoessful  approach 
to  the  walls  of  Boalogne ;  and  Oharles,  deemingthe  possession 
of  that  fortress  very  doubtful,  declined  the  engagement,  and 
the  treaty  fell  through. 

Henry  of  France  had  fallen  suddenly  on  the  Bolonois, 
taken  the  castles  of  Sallaque,  Blackness,  and  Ambletense, 
and  endeavoured  to  surprise  Boulonbnrg,  bat  failed :  the 
garrison  of  Boulonburg,  however,  deeming  it  untenable 
after  the  surrender  of  the  other  fortresses,  destroyed  the 
works  and  retired  to  Boalogne.  Henry  II.  pushed  on  and 
laid  siege  to  Boulogne,  bat  the  autumn  proved  excessively 
rainy :  a  distemper  broke  out  amongst  his  soldiers,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  to  Paris.  Still  he  left  the 
command  of  the  army  to  Gaspar  de  Ooligny,  lord  of 
ChaliUon,  afterwards  renowned  as  admiral  Ooligny,  with 
orders  to  renew  the  siege  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring. 
Ooligpay  did  not  wait  altogether  for  spring,  but  made 
several  attempts  against  it  during  the  winter;  and  unless 
the  Engllish  sent  a  commanding  force  to  support  it,  it  was 
evident  that  it  must  fall  in  the  next  season.  An  attempt 
was  also  made  by  Stroszi,  the  commander  of  the  French 
fleet,  to  invade  Jersey ;  but  he  found  an  English  fleet 
ahready  there,  and  withdrew. 

Ourcumstances  were  now  fast  environing  the  protector 
with  danger.  The  feebleness  of  his  government,  his  total 
want  of  success  both  in  Scotland  and  France,  emboldened  his 
enemies,  who  had  become  numerous  and  determined  from 
the  arrogance  of  his  manners  and  his  endeavours  to  check 
the  inclosnres  of  the  aristocracy.  Henry  VIII.  had  never 
drawn  any  signal  advantages  from  his  hostile  expeditions ; 
but  the  forces  which  he  collected  and  the  determined  cha- 
racter of  the  man  impressed  his  foreign  foes  with  a  dread 
of  him.  It  was  evident  that  the  neighbouring  nations  had 
learned  the  weakness,  and,  th  before,  d^itpised  Somerset. 
He  had  driven  the  queen  of  Scots  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  they  bad  driven  him  out  of  the  country.  He 
was  on  the  very  verge  of  losing  Boulogne,  which  Henry 
had  prided  himself  so  much  in  conquering.  At  home  the 
whole  country  had  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
insubordination  by  the  reforms  in  religion,  of  which  he 
was  the  avowed  patron,  and  in  the  meantime  he  had 
allowed  another  to  reap  the  honour  of  restoring  order. 

It  was  intended  that  the  protector  himself  should  have 
proceeded  agdnst  the  rebels;  but  probably  he  thought  he 
who  had  encouraged  them  to  pull  down  the  inclosnres 
would  appear  with  a  very  bad  grace  against  them  to 
punish  them  for  doing  it.  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  was 
therefore  selected  for  this  office — a  man  quite  as  ambitious, 
quite  as  unprincipled,  and  far  more  daring  than  Somerset, 
la  the  campaign  in  Scotland,  and  especially  at  the  baltie 
of  Pinkie,  Warwick  had  appeared  the  real  achiever  of 
victory,  and  now  he  was  suffered  to  reap  the  easily-won 


distinction  of  suppressing  the  rebels.  He  returned  from 
Norfolk  like  a  victor,  and  his  reputation  rose  remarkablj 
from  that  moment.  He  was  looked  up  to  as  the  able  and 
successful  man,  and  his  ambitious  views  were  warmly 
seconded  by  the  wily  old  ex-chancellor,  Wriothesley,  earl 
of  Southampton.  He  hated  Somerset  for  having  dismissed 
him  from  office,  and  for  a  time  banished  him  from  the  ooonoil. 
He  now  took  up  Warwick  as  a  very  promising  instrument  for 
his  revenge.  He  flattered  him  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
the  only  man  to  restore  the  credit  and  peace  of  the  nataoii. 
"  He  showed  him,"  says  Burnet,  **  that  he  had  really  got 
all  those  victories  for  which  the  protector  triumphed :  he 
had  won  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  near  Musselburgh,  and  had 
subdued  the  rebels  in  Norfolk ;  and,  as  he  had  before  defeated 
the  French,  so,  if  he  were  sent  over  thither,  new  toiumpbs 
would  follow  him.  But  it  was  below  him  to  be  second  to 
any,  so  he  engaged  him  to  quarrel  in  everything  witti  the 
protector,  all  whose  many  motions  were  ascribed  to  fear  or 
dulness." 

Nor  was  it  Warwick  alone  that  Southampton  stimulated 
to  enmity  against  Somerset.    He  had  arguments  adapted 
to  all ;  and  where  he  found  any  seeming  resolved  to  stand 
by  the  protector,  he  would  significantly  ask  what  friendship 
they  hoped  from  a  man  who  had  murdered  bis  own  brother. 
There  required  little  rhetoric  to  influence  the  old  noSilitj 
against  Somerset,  and  his  hostility  to  tha  inoVosures  had 
raised  him  a  host  of  enemies  amongrt  tho  naw,  who  should  be 
his  natural  friends.    The  people  he  had  lost  favour  with, 
from  his  total  want  of  success  against  the  enemies  of  tiie 
country,  and  if  there  were  any  whom  all  these  oauses  had 
not  alienated,  these  were  <iBsgusted  with  his  insolenee  and 
n^Micity.      He  had  bargained  for  large  alioes  from  the 
manors  of  bishoprics  and  cathedrals  as  the  price  of  promo- 
tion to  the  clergy.    He  had  obtained  from  the  puppet  kki; 
in  his  hands,  grants  of  extensive  church  lands  €or  his  ser- 
vices in  Scotland,  services  which  now  we^  woirw  tium 
null;  and  in  the  patent  which  invested  him  with  thsK 
lands,  drawn  up  under  his  own  eye,  he  had  himself  styled, 
"  Duke  of  Somerset  5y  the  grace  of  Cfod;'*  as  if  he  wece  a 
king.    He  was  accused  of  having  sold  many  of  the  chantry 
lands  to  his  friends  at  nominal  prices,  beoaaae  he  obtained 
a  heavy  premium  upon  the  transaotion  s  bat  what  mm 
thtaa  all  shocked  the  public  sense  of  religioitB  decorum  wis 
that  he  had  erected  for  himself  a  splendid  palace  in  the 
Strand,  where  the  one  called  from  hini  Somerset  Heose 
now  stands,  and  had  spared  na  outrage  opon  public  rig|htB 
and  decencies  in  its  erection.    Not  only  prirate  houses,  bat 
public  buildings,  and  those  of  the  most  saorad  character, 
bad  been  displaced  to  make  room  for  his  proud  maosioB- 
To  clear  the  ground  for  its  site,  and  to  prooore  materiab 
for  its  building,  he  pulled  down  three    episcopal  houses, 
two  churches,  St.  Mary's,  on  the  spot,  and  a  choroh  of  Si 
John  of  Jerusalem;  a  chapel,  a  cloister,  and  a  charnel- 
house  in  St.  PauVs  churchyard,  and  he   carted  away  tbc 
remains  of  the  dead  by  whole  loads,  and  threw  them  mto  & 
pit  in  Bloomsbury.    When  he  attempted  to  pull  down  Si 
BCargaret*s  church  in  Westminster,    for    the  stones,  the 
parishioners  rose   in   tumult,  and  drove   his  men  am/- 
Whatever  pretences  of  reformed  religion  be  might  make, 
such  proceedings  as  these  stamped    them   as   pretence 
hollow,  and  even  inq>ious,  in  the  minds  of  the  pablio. 

The  feeling  which  began  out  of  doors  had  now  made  its 
way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  ooonoiL     Somerset's  (ki^oAt 
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-vtfre  aUenoed,  his  enemias  spoke  <mi  boldly.    During  the 

jMontfi  of  SefiUii^>er  there  were  great  contentions  in  the 

oooBoli  and,  by  the  banning  of  October,  the  two  parties 

ifwe  ranged  in  hostile  attitudes  under  their  heads.    War- 

-eriek  and  his  followera  met  at  Sly  Place ;  the  protector  was 

flt  HasAplon  Ooort,  where  he  had  the  king.    On  the  5th  of 

Oetofaer,  Somerset,  in  the  kiog's  name,  sent  the  secretary  of 

the  oonaeil  to  know  why  the  brds  were  assemUiqg  them- 

fdves  in  that  manner,  %nd  commanding  them,  if  they  had 

njtUng  to  lay  before  him,  to  come  before  him  peaceably 

nd  loyally.    When  this  message  waa  despatched,  Somerset, 

tefnl  of  tiid  manner  in  which  this  summons  might  be 

oomplied  with,  ordered  the  armour  to  be  brought  down  out 

of  the  armonry  at  Hampton    Oourt,  sufiEbient   for   fire 

hundred  men,  in  order  to  arm  his  followers,  and  had  the 

doon  barricaded,  and  pei^le  fetdied  in  for  the  defence. 

But,  instead  of  coming,  Warwick  and  his  party  ordered 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen,  to  be  summoned*  who  duly  attended  and  proffered 
their  obedience.     They  then   despatched  letters   to  the 
oobility  and  gentry  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
mforming  them  of  their  doings  and  the  motiyes  for  it. 
Alarmed  at  this  aspect  of  affairs,  Somerset  conyeyed  the 
king  to  Windsor,  under    escort  of  fire   hundred  men; 
Oranmer  and  Sir  William  Paget  alone,  of  all  the  connci], 
aooompanying  them.     King  Edward  in  his  journal  says, 
"The  lords  sat  in  open  places  of  London,  calling  for 
gentlemen  before  them,  and  declaring  the  causes  of  accu- 
sation of  the  lord  protector,  and  caused  the  same  ta  be 
prochumed.    After  which  time  few  came  to  Wtodsar,  b«l 
only  mine  own  men  of  the  guardt  whom  the  letdi  willed; 
fearing  the  rage  of  the  peo[^  so  lately  quietedi    Then 
began  the  protector  to  treat  by  letters,  sending  Sir  PhiBp 
Hoby,  lately  come  from  his  embassage  in  Flaadins  to^Me 
to  his  family,  who  brought  on  bdt  return  a  letter  ta^tl^ 
protector,  yery  gentle,  which  he  deliTered  to  him ;  anoliier 
to  me,  another  to  my  house,  tt»  dt^are  his  fautts^  ambi- 
ti<m.  Tain-glory,   entering  iiilor<iaah  wata-  immf  yeaih, 
negligent  looking  on  Newhamsi^  eswSehing  himself  of  my 
treasure,  following  of  his  own  opiineii» .  api-  Mng  all  by 
his  own  authority.'* 

Somerset  at  first  resolved  to  defend  himself  by  arms ;  he 
surrounded  himself  with  troops,  and  wrote  to  lord  Bossell 
to  hasten  up  out  of  the  west,  where  he  yet  remained,  with 
^  ihe  power  that  he  could.  But  bis  heart  failed  him,  and 
the  next  day  he  wrote  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  stating  that 
If  they  meant  no  harm  to  the  royal  person,  the  king  was  pre- 
pared to  hear  anything  which  they  desired  to  lay  before  Mm. 
This  sadden  evidence  of  timidity,  after  a  show  of  prepara- 
tions for  resistance,  at  once  opened  the  eyes  of  the  oouncU 
^  ^  fact  that  the  protector  succumbed  before  them.  They 
treated  his  letter  with  contempt,  giving  it  no  answer,  but 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  lord  mayor,  whence  they  issaed 
%  proclamation  accusing  bim  of  evil  and  malleieus  designs, 
<rf  being  the  occasion  of  the  late  insurreetion,  of  the  losses 
in  F^rance,  his  arrogance  and  vain-glory,  especially  as  shown 
hi  his  sumptuous  and  costly  buildings  during  the  king's 
t^oublee  at  home  and  abroad,  leaving  bis  majesty's  soldiers 
unpaid,  sowing  dissension  betwixt  the  nobles  and  gentlemen 
^nd  the  commons,  with  various  other  misdemeanours,  for 
^Wfaidi  they  pronounced  him  a  great  traitor,  and  called  upon 
the  lords  and  commons  to  aid  tiiem  in  removing  him  firom 
the  big. 


Somerset,  growmg  more  faint-hearted  at  these  proceed- 
ings, then  made  a  vain  appeal  to  Warwick,  reminding  him 
of  their  friendship  from  their  earliest  youth,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  always  (womoted  his  interests. 
So  far  from  this  producing  any  effect,  the  protector's 
pusillanimity  only  hastened  his  fall.  His  only  friends,  on 
whom  he  had  relied — lord  Bussell,  Sir  John  Baker,  speaker 

of  the  house  of  commons,  and  three  more  gentlemen who 

had  hitherto  remained  neuter,  went  over  to  Warwick,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  certain  successor  of  Somerset. 

The  scene  now  rapidly  darkened  round  the  protector. 
Not  a  single  adherent  had  come  to  Windsor,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  hostile  party  now  amounted  to  two-and-twenty  of 
the  councillors  and  executors  of  the  late  king.  Warwick, 
at  their  head,  demanded  that  Somerset  should  resign  his 
office,  dismiss  his  forces,  and  be  contented  to  be  ordered 
according  tojustice  and  reason.  Somerset  pretended  to  the 
king  that  he  was  willing  to  leave  the  settlement  of  all  dis- 
putes betwixt  himself  and  the  lords  of  the  council  to  four 
arbitrators,  two  to  be  chosen  by  each  party.  This  offer  was 
conveyed  to  them  in  a  letter  from  Oranmer,  Paget,  and  secre- 
tary Smith ;  stating,  moreover,  that  a  report  had  reached 
them  that  there  was  a  design  upon  the  life  of  the  duke,  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  known,  before 
he  resigned  his  offioe,  on  what  condition  the  resignation 
was  required.  The  king  also  added  a  letter,  requiring  the 
lords  *'  to  bring  these  uprores  unto  a  quiet,"  and  reminding 
them  that  whatever  were  the  crimes  which  the  protector 
was  diarged  with,  it  was  in  his  power,  as  king,  to  grant 
him  a  pardon.  The  lords,  oonseious  of  their  strength, 
whilst  they  disclaimed  all  vindictive  motives,  insisted  on 
an  uaeoaditiooal  sunmidei; 

Ooovineed  thaA  it  wmk  wmlkm  to  contend  long  with  his 
adversariee!»  an  orcbr  was  isansd  inviting  the  council  to 
Windsof;  whither  the  BMH^Mrs  repaired;  and  on  the  13th  of 
October  thegr  met  and  called  before  them  Mr.  Secretin y 
Saith  and  otiieni  of  Somerset's  servants,  whom  they  com- 
miHed.  Tb»  next  day  the  protector  was  sent  for,  and 
twenty-nine  articles  of  treason  and  misdemeanour  were 
exhibited  against  him,  upon  which  he  was  ordered  to  be 
committed  to  the  Tow^.  He  «as  conducted  thither  on 
horseback  by  the  earls  of  Bssex  and  Huntingdon,  accom- 
panied by  several  other  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  an  escort 
of  throe  hundred  horse,  the  l<Hrd  mayor  and  aldermen 
keeping  guard  in  the  streets  as  he  passed.  King  Edward 
waa  at  the  same  time  reeondneted  from  Windsor  to  Hamp- 
ton Oourt. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  iis^risonment  of  Somerset 
created  a  great  alarm  amongst  the  reformers.  Warwick  was 
known  to  be  an  adherent  of  the  old  fSuth,  and  it  was  feared 
that  both  his  ambition  and  his  religious  zeal  might  lead 
him  to  seek  the  execution  of  Som^vet,  and  with  that  the 
restoration  of  papacy.  But  Warwick  was  too  unprincipled  a 
man  to  sacrifice  any  interest  for  religion,  and  he  vras  aware 
that  not  only  the  king,  but  a  strong  body  of  the  nobility 
were  sealous  for  the  reformed  churdi.  He  soon  learned 
that  the  young  king  looked  with  aversion  to  the  shedding 
of  the  blood  of  another  uncle,  and  he  acted  accordingly. 
He  affected  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  decisions  of 
the  coancil,  or  of  parliament,  so  that  they  were  for  the 
pnbHe  good.  When  parliament  met  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, be  seldom  attended  in  his  place,  professing  to  leave 
the  membra  to  their  full  freedom  of  odniea;  aod^ieir 
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acts  Boon  went  to  reassure  the  hopes  of  the  reformers. 
They  immediately  passed  a  bill,  making  it  felony  for  more 
than  twelve  persons  to  meet  for  the  object  of  asserting  the 
right  to  commons  or  highways,  for  lowering  the  rents  of 
farms  or  the  prices  of  provisions,  or  breaking  down  Eoases 
or  parks,  if  they  did  not  disperse  within  an  hour  after  an 
cxier  to  disperse  from  a  magistrate,  sheriff,  or  bailiff.  If 
the  object  of  the  assembly  was  to  alter  the  laws,  or  to  kill 
or  imprison  any  of  the  kiDg*s  council,  it  became  treason. 

This  was  followed  at  Ohristmas  by  various  fresh  enforce- 
ments of  the  new  order  of  things.  A  circular  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  clergy,  commanding  them  to  deliver  up  all 
the  books  of  the  ancient  service,  that  they  might  be 
destroyed ;  and  lest  this  should  not  be  fully  complied  with, 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  making  it  punishable  for 
any  one,  clergyman  or  layman,  to  retain  any  copy  of  such 
service  in  his  possession,  for  tho  first  and  second  offence  by 


life,  but  on  condition  that  he  should  forfeit  all  his  appoint- 
ments,  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  so  mach  of  his  estates 
as  amounted  to  two  thousand  pounds  a  year.  A  bill  to  thia 
effect  passed  both  houses  of  parliament  in  Janoaiy. 
Somersec  remonstrated  agunst  the  extent  of  this  forfeitnie, 
but  the  council  replied  to  him  with  so  much  steruien  that 
the  abject-spirited  man  shrunk  in  terror,  and  on  the  2Ddo( 
February  signed  a  still  more  ignominous  submissioD,  dis- 
claiming all  idea  of  justifying  himself,  and  ezpresBing  bis 
gratitude  to  the  king  and  council  for  spanng  his  life  and 
being  content  with  a  fine.  On  the  6th  of  February  he  wis 
discharged  from  the  Tower,  and  ten  days  after  received  a 
formal  pardon.  His  dfficiers  and  servants  who  had  been 
imprisoned  also  recovered  their  liberty,  but  were  heavilj 
fined.  ' 

The  actors  of  this  revolution  received  reward  and  promotioQ 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  parliament.  Warwick  was 


St.  Jameses  Palace,  Weatminster  Abbey,  and  ancient  Conduit,  in  the  Beiga  of  Edward  YI. 


fine ;  for  the  third,  by  imprisonment.  A  new  form  of  ordi- 
nation for  all  ranks  of  the  clergy  was  enacted/  and  six 
prelates,  with  six  other  learned  persons,  were  appointed  to 
have  it  ready  by  April,  after  which  all  archbbhops, 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  were  to  be  consecrated  by 
the  new  form,  and  by  none  other.  There  wa«  a  motion 
made  to  restore  the  powers  of  the  episcopal  courts;  but 
tliis  Warwick  himself  opposed,  and  it  fell  through. 

Whilst  these  affairs  had  been  progressing,  (he  coanoU 
had  not  by  any  means  neglected  the  case  of  Somerset.  The 
articles  prepared  against  him  being  gone  through,  it  was  at 
length  intimated  to  him  that  they  were  so  fully  proved  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  a  pardon,  unless  be  would  submit 
to  a  free  and  full  admission  of  his  guilt.  This  must  have 
been  most  humiliating  to  his  proud  spirit ;  but  he  was  no 
hero  prepared  to  die  rather  than  degrade  himself,  and  he 
humbly  on  his  knees  confessed  his  guilt,  his  presumption, 
and  incapacity.    Having  signed  this,  he  was  promised  hig 


made  great  master  and  lord  admiral;  the  marquis  of  Koiih- 
ampton  great  chamberUin ;  lords  Bussell  and  St.  John  woe 
created  earls  of  Bedford  and  Wiltshire,  and  appointed  lonl 
privy  seal  and  lord  treasurer :  but  two  of  the  par^i  kko 
earls  of  Arundel  and  Southampton,  who  had  been  aimp^ 
tho  most  active  supporters  of  Warwick*  were  disiUMed 
from  the  council,  and  both,  for  some  cause  or  othtft  ^ 
disgrace.  Southampton  had  revenged  himself  on  Qointa^ 
without  acquiring  the  confidence  of  Warwick :  it  is  eraa 
said  that  he  had  begun  an  attempt  to  undermine  him ;  io^ 
he  soon  after  died — according  to  some,  of  eheer  chicni^' 
according  to  others,  from  poison,  self-administered.  Azoa- 
del  and  Sir  Bichard  Southwell,  belonging  to  Warwick's 
party,  were  also  fined  — Arundel  twelve  thousand,  uui 
Southwell  five  hundred  pounds. 

Warwick  had  humbled  Somerset,  but  he  could  not  pre- 
vent the  country  being  humbled  with  him ;  and  bis  part/ 
had   blamed  the   protector  for   nroposing   to   Sttzroodec 
.:tized  by  v]:iO0^ 
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Boalogne,  but  they  were  now  oempelled,  by  the  ezbaosted 
and  disordered  state  of  the  nation,  to  accept  from  France 
even  more  disgraceful  terms.  During  the  winter  the 
French  had  cut  off  all  communication  betwixt  Boulogne  «Bd 
Calais,  and  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  found  himself  unable  to 
re-open  it ;  though  he  led  against  the  enemy  all  his  band*  of 
mercenaries  and  three  thooiaiid  Bn^ieh  Toterans.  His 
treasury  and  his  storeiioasee  wete  cahanated^  and  the  Freneh 
calculated  oonfideittly  on  taking  the  plaas  at  spring.  Unable 
to  send  the  neeiiMcy  soeoMrs,  a  fresh  proposal  was  made 
to  the  empsBorta  seenpy  it,  and  this  not  tempting  him,  it  wee 
proposed.  Iif  liie  esancil  to  cede  it  to  him  in  full  soTereigatf  ^ 
on  condftwathalt  ft  should  never  be  surrendered  to  Francs. 
Oharlae  ds^aed^  and  as  a  last  resource — to  such  a  condi- 
tion Tiaa-  tkie  esantry  reduced  —a  Florentine  merchant, 
Aniamm  QaifiMk  was  employed  to  make  the  French  aware 
that;  tkfjftmftwtm  not  ayerse  to  a  peace.  The  Freneh 
embcaaaA:  tfae  eAr,  but  under  such  cirountttanoefl  they 
wen  iwililirif  to  be  Tery  modest  in  their  terms  of  aooom- 

Tfcs  fiBBftiMieu  betwixt  the  ambasaadow  was  opened  on 
the  aiafcof  Auniary,  and  the  Eof^ish  proposed  that  as  an 
^qamlsMk  ftr  the  aurender  of  Boulogne,  Mary  of  Scotland 
should  biceontraoted  to  Edward.  To  this  the  French  re- 
plied Uimtiy  that  that  was  impsssiUe,  asHenry  had  already 
agreed  to  marry  her  to  the  dauphin.  The  next  propo- 
si^n  was  thttkthe  arrears  of  meaey  due  from  the  crown  of 
France  shedtdllM  paid  op,  a»d  the^  pfBat  of  the  fixed 
pension  ceaiiwed.  To  tfato  the  siahaMsitnra  of  Henry 
veplied,  in  a  verp  HW^ta^  tone  la&  tlM  whieh  English 
XMnanha  had.  basn  soenatomed  ta^  iMar  from  those  o£ 
IRranGOfr.  tiiair  Oeir  kiBg-woiild  nei«r  amdesoend  to  pay 
trihirtft  to  asyfiiiiifts  emm;  that  WmtgfYllL  had  been 

taHifr;  anf  Utok  tftsp  wmMti  warn  mwl  them- 
wAimmai!  ilttp  paaniilr  iMTiirftiiiB  of  B^jlh^i  to  aonpel 
SdtosnktoHMMflrik    Aa  Bii^iish.«Mg|»appe«EMteB 
,  higP^isi%naiiMii£Mf  th^  wotM 
hnii  awii J  dly tjwg  iisdiid : 
and  tfisspsnisd  bf 
toaUti 


HM  thera  dMsld  ha  jmm  ■ 

noi  msn^  te  tito  Biiasti^ 

tn^theendoftiaMk    ThaiBtai 

to  the  kbvomMfl*  WBtk  idL 

Bthat»m  ratom  fiar  tfaa  mom 

they  slMldpap  to  Edward. 

on  the  detiFSfxoftfae  plaee, 

more  in  fire  wwUm     But  the 


enrfKmusIfi  toisnrrender  Doa|^  ssad'  Laader 
to  the  qoBSttoir  Seats,  oa  if:  they  were  ahready  in  the  hands 
of  the  Scotoii,  sfaaidd  rasa  tito  fortressee  of 
Boxburgfa  ta  tile  ground;  Riiiinnd  was  to  be 
in  the  treatfiT  the  Hjwiaa  iiMifid  ift^  and  ffibiard  bound 
himself  not  to  aake  war  on  SesAUnd  milsai  some  fresh 
provocation  were  given. 

So  disgraceful  was  this  treaty— such  a  rarreadtoreC  tta 
country's  dignity,  that  the  people  regarded  it  as  an  eternal 
opprobrium  to  the  country ;  and  from  that  hoar  the  boast* 
ful  claims  of  England  on  the  French  crown  were  no  more 
heard  of,  except  in  the  ridiculous  retention  of  the  title  of 
king  of  France  by  our  sovereigns. 


Freed  from  the  embarrassmente  of  foreign  politics,  the 
council  now  proceeded  with  the  work  of  church  reform ; 
and  during  this  and  part  of  the  next  year  was  busily  en- 
g^^  cheddng  on  the  one  hand  the  opposition  of  the  catho- 
lic dergy,  and  on  the  other  the  latitadinarian  tendencies  of 
the  protnstonis.  Bonner  and  Qardiner  were  the  most  coq- 
riderabln  of  the  uncomplying  oatholio  prelates,  and  thej 
wera  ilnfc  brought  under  notioe.  Bonaer  had  been  called 
bsftna  the  oounoil  in  August  of  1549^  for  not  complying 
wttbjtiw  requisitions  of  the  court  in  matters  of  religion; 
and  in  April  of  this  year  he  was  deprived  of  his  see  of 
London,  and  renmnded  to  the  Marshalaea,  where  he  remained 
till  the  king's  dea^  Bidley  was  appointed  to  the  bishopiie 
of  London.  The  bishopric  of  Westminster  was  dissoked 
by  royal  authority,  and  Bidley  aoeepted  ite  lands  and 
lafeoues  instead  of  those  of  the  see  of  London,  whieh  were 
tmmediatdy  dirided  betwixt  three  of  the  courtiers,  Bich, 
lord  ohanoellor;  Wentworth,  lord  ohamberUun;  and  Sir 
Tbomaa  Daroej,  vioe-chamberlain. 

Ckurdiner,  bishop  of  Winoheetor,  waa  found  equsllyun- 
movable  in  his  reaistanoe  to  the  new  ritnal  and  opinions, 
was  also  deprivedof  his  sea,  and  was  sent  Imck  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  was  confined  in  a  meaner  cell,  eveiy  person, 
except  one  of  the  vfaadso^  ssAaHd  aeeeaa  to  him,  and  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  Tin  ^def  reason  for 
tbia  anpwity  was  alleged  to  be  that  he  had  in  faia  defenee 
bsAnatia  oonndl  called  hia  judges  heretioa  and  saoranen- 
tarieob.  Bipwt,  bishop  of  BaiiHater,  aaaHMded  Uni  in  his 
sea  q£  WinsKeater,  with  thn  mm  elippint^pn—  anthat 
whisit  hnd.tatonplaoa  inthannansMaof  tbttnaaofLsndon. 
Thnnsw  prelaAn  waa  required,  tor-  — iimiliii  into tifea hands 
drtia  council  all  Aalnndft  aiai  rereanan  «C  tiiat  spulent 
hWupric,  and  reoeived  inatoad,  rectotian  aad  landia  to  the 
vaktt'of  two  thonsand  marks  annually.  A.  gaan^pvAien  of 
thia  property  waa  dirided  again  amongai  the  couttiHrs,  Uie 
frieoii  of  Wanriek.  Sir  Thomas  Wrailt  roaeiyndJhpsnnon 
ofonnfanadredfaundsayear;  and:€toiafl^  Absf^  Ssfaumr, 
Dndftgi^JIMl ai^ FttMsilliam,  iiBiiMi  yato aglwris and 


to  tba' 

ilatiom 
altar  flnrttK 
andli 

min  tiiafcl 

;  and,  in  Qeiafear  of  15St«. 
Tower  tittt 
^rom^  tna-  lraiiQ|H^  the  refonnin|p'  < 
hi^^ier  game»    The  princess  MaTy;.tlto>] 
from  ih%  first,  had  cxpreaaed 
adopting  the  new  faith  es 
declared  to  J 
thingaongliito] 


ing  sail.  ti»  pbw  widek  Hnry  hn<:  yk«M^  mMM  k  1^ 
own  mind,  but  had  not  had  time  to  complete.  On  the  in- 
troduction oi  the  new  litargy,  she  reoeived*  in  June,  ]^9< 
an  intimation  that  she  must  conform  to  the  prorisioos  of 
the  statute.  Mary  replied  with  spirit,  that  her  eettseioiee 
would  not  permit  her  to  lay  aside  the  praotioe  of  the  reH- 
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gion  that  she  bdiered  in,  and  reminded  the  lords  of  the 
ooonoil  tiiai  they  were  bonnd  by  theii  oaths  to  maintain  the 
ohorch  as  left  by  her  father ;  adding,  that  they  ooold  not, 
with  any  deoenoy,  refuse  liberty  of  worship  to  ^e  daughter 
of  the  king  who  had  raised  them  to  what  they  were. 

The  appeal  to  the  liberality,  the  oonsoiences,  or  the 
gratitude  of  these  statesman  producing  no  efifoct,  she 
next  appealed  to  a  more  influential  person,  the  emperor 
Oharles  Y.,  her  great  relatiye.  Tiiis  was  at  the  time  that 
the  Engilish  goremment  was  solidting  Oharles  to  take 
Boulogne  off  their  hands,  and  what  they  would  not  yield  to 
any  higher  feelings  they  conceded  to  policy.  The  permis- 
sion was  granted  her  to  haye  her  own  chapel  in  her  own 
house.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  peace  with  France 
concluded,  than  carbg  less  for  the  emperor,  who  had  re- 
fused to  oblige  them  in  the  matter  of  Boulogne,  the  council 
began  to  harass  her  with  their  importunities,  and  by  means 
•f  letters  from  her  brother.  -  m  •  . 

Warwick  and  bis  party,  wfiehthey  were  seeking  to  crush 
Somerset,  wrote  a  letter  to'the  pnncesses  each  in  her 
own  person,  which,  however,  was  especially  addressed  to 
Mary,  in  which  they  hint  at  her  being  next  in  succession  to 
the  throne,  as  if  they  were  ready  to  adopt  her  creed,  and 
place  her  there.  Tnthoul  speaking  too  distinctiy  on  tiiis 
head,  they,  however,  entreated  her  to  join  them  on  that 
occasion.  "We  trust  your  grace,"  they  say,  "  in  our  just 
and  faithful  quarrel,  will  stand  with  us,  and  thus  shall  we 
pray  to  Almighty  Qod  for  the  preservation  of  your  grace's 
health."  No  sooner,  however,  were  Dudley  and  his  clique 
in  power,  than  tiiey  became  as  troublesome  to  her  as 
Somerset  and  his  party  had  been.  The  young  king  was 
put  forward  as  tiie  party  pressing  f<xt  her  conformity,  and 
he  maintained  that  he  possessed  as  great  authority  in  re- 
ligious matters  as  his  finther,  and  that  his  love  to  Qod  and 
to  her  compelled  him  to  urge  tiiis  matter  upon  her.  He 
offered  to  send  her  teachers  who  should  instruct  her  in  the 
refbrmed  faith,  and  show  her  clearly  her  errors.  It  was  in 
vain  that  she  pleaded  and  remonstrated ;  it  was  told  her 
that  the  mdulgence  granted  her  had  been  only  for  a  limited 
period.  Agun  she  appealed  to  the  emperor,  and  again  his 
ambassador,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1550,  d^anded  of  the 
privy  council  that  ,this  liberty  should  be  continued  to  her. 
Sdward  in  his  journal  says  this  was  refused,  but  tiiis  must 
have  been  in  equivocal  language,  for  the  ambassador  re- 
ported tiiat  the  permisMon  had  been  granted. 

These  persecutions  continued  through  the  whole  of  this 
year  and  the  greater  part  of  next,  during  which  time  there 
were  some  overtures  of  marriage,  which,  if  closed  with,  might 
have  rescued  her  from  her  frksome  situation.  The  duke 
of  Brunswick  and  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  were 
mnongst  her  suitors,  but  could  not  have  been  acceptable  to 
Mary  on  account  of  their  protestamsm.  She  decided  m 
flavour  of  Don  Louis,  the  infant  of  Portugal,  a  match  which 
was  never  conchided.  The  endeavours  to  coerce  Mary  in 
her  fiuth  being  continued,  the  emperor  seems  to  have 
fi^rmed  the  plan  of  her  esci^  from  the  kingdom.  She 
was  residing  at  Neidiall,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater 
in  Essex,  and  when  Edward  positively  forbade  the  princess 
to  have  mass  performed  in  her  chapel,  the  emperor  sent 
aome  ships  to  hover  on  the  coast,  to  receive  Mary  on  board, 
and  cany  her  over  to  Antwerp.  The  council  was  alarmed, 
and  Sir  J<^  Gates  was  sent  to  cruise  df  that  shore  and  pre- 
weat  any  soA  attempt.    To  draw  the  prinoess  from  the 


dangerous  vicinity  to  the  coast,  the  council  took  advantage 
of  an  illness  which  she  had  in  November,  1550,  to  represent 
to  her  that  Bssex  was  too  low  for  her  health.  Mary 
thanked  the  council,  and  said  that  it  was  the  season  not 
the  situation  which  affected  her,  but  that  if  she  should 
**  espy  any  house  meet  for  her  purpose,*'  in  any  other  neigh- 
bourhood, she  would  not  £ail  to  ask  for  it.  This  being 
construed  into  a  refusal,  in  December  indictments  under  the 
statute  were  found  against  two  of  her  chaplains,  and  at  the 
inntation  of  her  brother,  Mary  consented  to  meet  the  lords 
of  the  coundl  in  person  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

This  meeting,  took  place  at  Westminster  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1551.  Mary  was  growing  every  day  more  decisive 
in  her  demonstrations  of  her  futh — ^the  certain  consequence 
of  all  this  persecution.  She,  therefore,  rode  over  from 
Wanstead,  where  she  had  a  house,  attended  by  a  numerous 
cavalcade  of  ladies  and  gentiemen,  and  every  one  of  her 
attendants  wore  a  black  rosary  and  cross  at  the  girdle — an 
obvious  proof  that  she  meant  no  surrender.  She  passed 
two  hours  closeted  with  the  king  and  his  council,  the 
upshot  of  which  was  that  she  decUred  that  "  her  soul  was 
God's,  and  that  she  would  neither  change  her  futh  nor 
dissemble  her  opinion."  To  which  it  was  replied^  witii 
very  littie  show  of  truth,  however,  *'  that  the  king  did  not 
c(mstrain  her  faith,  but  indsted  that  she  should  obey  like  a 
subject,  and  not  will  like  a  sovereign." 

The  very  next  day  the  emperor's  ambassador  declared 
that  if  his  master's  Idnswoman  were  any  further  molested 
on  account  of  her  religion,  he  would  quit  the  country,  pre- 
paratory to  a  declaration  of  war.  This  had  effect  at  the 
time,  for  the  ministers  were  obliged  to  admit  to  the  king 
that  war  with  the  Low  Oountries  at  this  crids  would  be 
the  ruin  of  England.  Edward  is  siud  to  have  wept  at 
being  thus  checked  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  convert  his 
sister.^  The  fbrbearance  did  not  last  long :  her  chief  chap- 
lain. Frauds  Mallet,  was  arrested  and  condgned  to  the 
Tower.  Mary  remonstrated ;  but  the  only  effect  was,  that 
in  the  following  August,  whilst  she  was  living  at  Oopthall, 
in  Essex,  an  extraordinary  attempt  was  made  to  control  the 
exercise  of  her  domestic  worship,  tiirough  tiie  means  of  the 
officers  of  her  own  establishment.  Mr.  Bobert  Rochester, 
the  comptroller  of  her  household,  Mr.  Walgrave,  and  Sir 
Francis  Inglefield,  her  chief  officers,  were  sent  for  by  the 
king  and  council,  and  commanded  under  scTcre  menaces  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  performance  of  mass  in  her  house ;  and  if 
she  should  disdiarge  them  from  her  servioeon  this  account, 
they  were  still  to  remain,  and  ^foroe  the  royal  orders.  ^ 

Mary  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  orders  brought 
by  these  gentiemen.  She  herself  wrote  to  tiie  council, 
assuring  them  that  they  could  do  what  they  pleased  with 
her  body,  but  that  death  would  be  more  wdcome  than  life 
with  a  troubled  consdence.  The  council  then  ordered 
Inglefield,  Rochester,  and  Walgrave  to  return  and  carry 
out  their  royal  commands.  But  they  positively  refused, 
declaring  that  they  might  send  them  to  prison  if  tiiey 
pleased,  but  that  as  to  fadng  their  ndstress  on  any  such 
errand,  they  would  not.  Rochester,  therefore,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet  prison,  and  afterwards  to  the  Tower, 
and  a  deputati(m  of  tiie  coundl  were  themsdves  despatched 
to  enforce  this  object.  These  deputies  were  lord  chancellor 
Rich,  Sir  Anthony  Wingfteld,  and  Mr.  Petre.  They  also 
carried  with  them  a  gentieman  to  officiate  as  comptroller 
in  the  place  of  the  oontumadous  Rochester,         ^ 
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The  eommietioD«M  did  iui#  soooMd  wi«b  Mary  belMr 
than  ber  own  senranta.  81m  read  the  letter  of  the  king 
which  thej  hFeugfat,  erdenag  inplteitr  obe<b«ice»  ancb  said, 
•*Ahr  goed  Mr.  Oedl  took  muth  paiae  kere;**  and  ske 
added,  serieosly,  *'  Ratiier  thaa  we  any  other  ferfice  than 
was  wed  at  the  death  ofi  ike  late  kbg,  my  luher,  I 
Will  kkj  my  head  on  a  bloek  afnd  waAv  deetiw  When 
tiie  king's  Mij^etty  skafl  eeme  to  soek  yean  tkait  ke 
nay  be  able  to  j«dge  iiiea»  thiaga  hkneeM;  kia  miywty 
^all  find  Bue  ready  to  obey  hi»  ovdflfs  in  leligion ;  bntnew, 
thongk  ke,  good  ffweeti  khig,  h«7e*  more  kno«dedge  than  any 
oiher  of  kis  yeans  7^  i^  is  not  poembla  that  he  ean  be  a 
jadge-  of  theee  things^  If  my  diapAaina  da  say  no  mass,  I 
ean  bear  Bone.  Th^  m^  do  tttovein  a»  tbey  will ;  but 
none  of  year  new  serrioe  shall  be  used  in  my  kofose,  er  I 
will  not  tarry  in  itw** 

The  oommissionenh  at  tiidr  wils'  ead,  eonpUned  of  i^k% 
eondoet  of  k«r  own  oftoem  wlw  had  been  ordered  to  pot 
down  the  perfbmaaoe  of  her  mass;  on  which  eke  replied 
saroasiaeally  that  it  was  none  of  thfr  wieeetof  M  eonnoile 
that  sent  ker  own  9err«nt»  to  eontrol  her  in  kerowm  kowe, 
for  she  was  not  Tory  likely  to  obey  tfiose  who*  bad  been 
alwaye  nsed^  to  obey  her.  They  tkeii  eommented  <m  tiie 
eraperor*a  inter  fereaee,  on  i^ooh  she  reaBi]ide#  tiiem  tfiat 
the  empererhad  their  premisev  ilMfe  tiiey  riMiH  not  de  tke 
Tery  thing  they  were  moam  doing ;  and  added  that  they 
owed  ker  mote  vespaet  f<m  Imt  father's  sake»  who,  she  said, 
bad  made  auet  of  them  oat  of  notinng.  On  thi%  die  kfl 
them,  but  aa  they  were  passing  thrmigh  the  ooort^yaod, 
with  more  spirit  and  stinging  wU  tkaa  di^gnity,  she  optned 
a  little  window,  and  spoka  to  thaw  ;  and  thaagk«  disliking 
this  Tory  pc^blio  address^  they  dasived  to  return  into  the 
koose,  die  insisted  on  telling  thorn  what  she  had  to^say, 
there  :  bidding  tbeas  deaso  tfao<  lords  of  Oo  oooodl  to  ro- 
t«m  her  her  oamjitraleiF;  Boek  eater.  *'  For,^  she  oontin«o4 
^sinoe  bio  dip  ailing  I  take  tke  aooomts  myseU^  and  lot 
I  bays  leaiaed  how  num^  kiafw  of  bBsadi  be  made  ent  of 
s  boshel  of  wluat*  I  wis  my  fntkai  Ond.  mother  menrer 
brought  menp  to  browBis  ond  bikkigi  and  feoibof  phinrwith 
yon,  I  am  a»-iaeaiy  of  mine  oftoe..  If  my;  Ionia  wili  send 
mine  officer  homo  again,  theyahnU  do  mei»pleasare ;  otiier- 
wise,  if  tkey  aend.  him  tap  risen,  beshrewme  if  he  go  not  to 
it  metrtly,  and  witfi  a  goeA  wflL.  And  I  pr^  God  send 
yon  well  myoarsenia,  and  ift  yov  bodioa  too^  for  some  of 
yoa  hare  bnt  weak  oaea." 

Mary  remaiaed  aoonosiona  Tiotor  of«r  her  tmimmtogo; 
she  stood  on  Tsntage  grenn^  whiefa  none  of  thent  cbnod 
assul  by  aay  Tideneo :  bnt  their  peoeoedmgs  wow  more 
deadly  mth  tess  fiaTonred  persons,  and  their  leal  was 
directed  not  so  muoh  againsi  th j  oatholiea,  who  maintainod 
some  caution,  ae  against  protestanta  who  pDOoaodedto  wliai 
the  new  ehoroh  docnimd  heresy.  Firat  amongst  these  were 
Cfaampnies,  spriest,  wfaa  deniedlthe  divuiityof  Ohrist,  that 
grace  was  inadmissible,  and  that  tiie  regenerate,  tkoagh 
they  might  fail  in  the  ootward,  ooaid  neosv  sin  in  the 
innerward  man.  Besides  him,  Pattow,  a  tanner,  Thamb,  a 
batoher,  and  Aditcro^  a  prkst^  who  had  embraced  nm<- 
tariamsm,  were  terriied  into  aabmission,  and  boro  their 
fagots  daring  the  sermon)  at  Bt^  Paol's  Oreas. 

Bat  not  so  pUaUe  was  Joan  Boeher^  alady  of  Sent»  who 
had  adopted  the  refiotmod  opiniona,  and  became  a.  zealous 
promulgator  of  ti^m.  Durhig  the  laat  xoiga,  and  m  tiK 
time  of  Catherine  Pact,  sho  had  fsaqoontiy  losoited  to  the 


ooart,  and  aoeietly  introdaoed  there  psotesiaat  books  and 
writings.    She  was  a  friend  and  fiBttosMabonrer  with  the 
noble  maotyr,  Anne  Askew.     Bung  now  loaUed  b«fon^ 
Qranmor,  Smith,  Obok,  Lathnac;  and  I^aU,  and  ehaiipBd 
with  oeriaia  herotbal  notiena  regarding  the  ineantttioiv 
she  stood  steadfast   to.  her   pinions;   aad  when  they 
tbroatsnodtoaand  her  to  the  stake,  dke  dadngljr^lkd^^ 
"It  is  a  goodly  mattsr  to  oonsidbr  yonr  ignorance.    Bias 
not  long  a^  that  yea  bomt  Anne  Aahow  lor  a  pieoe  d 
broad,  and  yet  oamo  yourseiTOS  soon  aAarwards  to  bdieit 
and  prefiuo  tho>  saaao  doetxino  far  whioh  yoa  boraed  k»i. 
And  nesr^  ibrsooth,  you  will  aoods  bom  mo  for  a  pised  oi 
flesh,  and  ki  tho  end  will  oomo.  to  helioTO  this  alaOi  whei 
,yoa  hare  lend  tho  scriptoreo  and  nndorstand  tkemw" 
Bdward  wao  oioeasifeiy  arena  to  sigmng.  bar  dmtti 
Ebmo  this  naUMlMiQe.  in  tho  yeong  kiag,  diA 
BkpciBon  iora  whok  yeac«    Ho  oonianded  titafc 
it  was  an  awful  thing  to  put  a  perssA  to-doath  m  ker  8ii» 
as  that  wonld  eonsign  the  sool  to  otannal  pomahnnat. 
Tho   mild  Qranaaor  combated   this  arpimant   with  |he 
esamplo  of  Mesaot,  who  oansed.  nnnera  to  be  atoned  W 
doaj^h;  and.  at  kngth  the  unhappy  boy.  drowned  in  lean, 
put  hmhMidftotkowarmnt.    ^  told  Cbraamer  that  if  he 
wenedmngrWDOi^  kemnst  answer  it  to.  €K>d»  for  that  he  did 
itin  sidisaiasioa  to  his  anthariiy..    Cranaor  seems  to  tafo 
been  londered  rather  uneaay  by  this  ohosrTation,  and  both 
hoaad  Batioy  laboured  mth  bee,  to  induoa  her  to  resaot, 
and  eaoapo  tke  iames  m  others  had  daaok    It  was  all  ia 
vain  r  she  stood  firm  as  aaock^andwaa  asntto  the  stake. 
Then  a  pre^disr,  Br.  Sooryt  nndsatook>  to  nafate  het,bQt 
ska  tmated  khn  with  th^  atmoet  aoom*.  ozolaiming  that  "  he 
Hod  1^  a  tigaei  and  had  bettor,  go  komo  and  study  tta 
Scriptures." 

Another  fiokim  was  a  DatdmMm  of  the  nsno  of  Yao 
Paris,  whO'  psaotiasd  as  a  swrgaon  ka  LoBdon.  Ba  had 
imbibod  initorimi  Iwstii  and  on  that  asaawwt  wan  eaooa^ 
mmuMlad  hy^  the  Datdt  chnroh  ia  that  oty.  Be  m 
ani^BOd  kefero  OeaiMner,  BidU^  Ma^  Oovordala,  and 
otkaUk  Barefiasodtoal«nrakiaoMked,aiidwas.,thfistfart, 
condsmned  by  Oranmer,  and  bwat  on  tho  24jth  of 
April,  enduing  his  sentenoo'  withsteioali  foctitodo.  Then 
pereeeotbns  ooitered  Csanmar  and  tho  xoiersaod  prelate 
and  clergy  with  odiam»  and  diminishad  gyeatJy  tho  paUk 
oommtseralion  whoa  their  mm  tnca.  osma  to  anflk  A* 
same  death. 

With  amngnlig  inoaniaitnnas,  ndalst  thns  bwaiBgtee 
indiyidaals  at  the  stake,  a  host  of  iocaitfi  chines  asd 
preachcBS  were notonlytsleiated but patwiaioadbyCkaaag 
and  his  derwsl  ooadjoterst.  thoagh  thMj  bold  a  Tsrie^of 
unorthodox.  opiai(ma»  Ifoeaek,  Itoliaa^  Glonoaau.  ^^ 
Polish,  and  Scotehiefimneniw  of  dUSaaing  onoda^andns^ 
ef  them  pronralgatingrtho  meet  dooidad  Qabriaiam,  w0t 
receired  hy  the  prisaate^  and  ovon  f uxniabod  with  a  stgoait 
under  his  own  roof.  He  proonrod  for  thona  Mmngt  in  ^ 
tAmrcK  ond  faroor  at  courts  bcMnnngrthena  to  bo  eficieDt 
mmisters  of  tke  reforms  and  opiaioiis*  that  ko  wished  t» 
eateblish.  AmcaigH  these  tho  gpoa^  Sbottiah  xeSDroo. 
Joha  KacK,  waa  appointed  ohaplaan  to  tho-  ktag,  ^ 
ittaeraat  prooober  througboot  tho  ^*^gr*^^  Utesdwlf  tad 
Pierre  A^nandre  were  ised  at  Cantorboiy;  ^Hf^ 
Tremelio,  and  Oamlier  read  leetafaa  oa  Hobcow  in  Can' 
bridge;  Petnr  Mar^  and  Boaer  tai^g^tt  pvatestaoisffl  i& 
;  and  Joannea  4.  imsoo.  YaknB^ 
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Pblknif,  and  ^Bgelo  Florio  ^ivre  lioeBsad  ^s  soperintitD* 
tatoftDd  pre^dienr  of  the  foreign  oongngatftoBS  in  London 
wai  QiasUmhiatTy. 

Tbm^iknagtMwen  not  too  daring  in  tbo  «zpr6i8ion  of 
gfiUm»  wfaibh  mtgbt  i^^nre  their  intereet  with  the  heads 
of  th«  new  duanh;  but  the  oelebrated  John  Heoper,  who 
had  bMQ  nominated  by  the   lung  to  the  bishoprio  of 
iXhmmUt,  was  te  more  sturdy  in  the  aivowal  of  hie  faith, 
ad  the  demmciation  of  teneti  and  oeremonies  that  he  did 
aot  approve.    Heoper  liad  ra^bed  those  stem  and  nnoom- 
pffwnieing  sentuoMots  frcm  the  foreign  and    Oalvinistie 
divbes,  which  afterwards  became  known  as  Puritanism. 
He  refused  to  receive  consecration  in  the  canonical  habits. 
He  asked  how  he  could  honestly  swear  obedience  to  the 
metropolitan,  when  he  believed  that  he  owed  no  ol 
except  to  Gk>d  and  the  bible  P  How  he  could  coi 
assume  the  episcopal  habit,  which  he  had  se  ««A 
nooDced  to  be  the  livery  of  the  harlot  of  BafiyisMT 
mer,  Ridley,  Bucer,  and  Martyr  entreated  hisa^eiook  «pon 
the  mere  habit  as  a  non-essential,  and  of  aa  csBsaqoenoe 
where  the  life  and  the  doctrine  were  sound.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  Swiss  divines  applauded  his  oonsisteot  finnness ; 
and  the  king,  to  put  an  end  to  the  controversy.  Instead  of 
admitting  Hooper  to  his  see,  sent  him  to  the  Fleet  prison. 
The  solitude  of  the  prison  tamed  him  to  the  extent  that 
he   yielded   to   a  oompromise,   consenting  to  wear  the 
canonical  habit  when  called  to  preach  before  tha  king,  or 
in  his  own  cathedral ;  but  on  all  other  ocoaflis—  ^bj^nsing 
with   it.      Fourteen   months   after    his   isofesllatisn  at 
Qlouoest^r,  that  bishoprio  was  onitsd  to  Wavssster,  «■§ 
a  fresh  bonus  provided  for  the  -bssuiHi  msfiiaw,  liyOn 
bishop  reoeiving  a  less  ins<HBS  inm  Urn  two  UriMfOM 
than  he  had  done  for  the  0He,4e  vsst^f  the  lBMii«Ml 
revenues  going  amongst  thsasMi  wlio  iatliii  veignfMMM 
the  most  ample  estates,  anivdWiiABdtlwai  by  <htjwiiti 
cratic  titles  which  tiiey 
even  till  our  own  times, 
graded  to  an  exempted 
The  attention  of  the 
from  ecclesiastical 
commenced  betwixt 
had  escaped  from  his  ensniss  vad  4m  iiloskfor  a  tian  by 
the  deepest  humiliation.    Aftersaohaldl  and  expense, 
such  an  ample  confession  of  hisxapaoitgraadJBS  inespastty, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he  wtraM  nsvar  again  ten 
to  aspire  to  the  brilliant,  but  dizsy  etofstion  from 
he  had  been  precipitated  with  such  ignominy.    He 
Again  regained  the  respect  or  confidence  of  the  nation ;  but 
the  frivolity  of  his  character  soon  led  him  to  review  his 
condition,  and  bis  nearness  of  affinity  to  the  king  seemed  to 
make  are-ascent  possible,  and  not  over  difficult.    The  king, 
as  was  not  unnatural  towards  an  only  uncle,  soon  began  to 
evidence  a  return  of  kindliness,  if  that,  indeed,  had  ever 
been  extinguished.    He  granted  him  a  general  pardon,  he 
cwicelled  his  bonds,  restored  his  personal  property,  ad- 
mitted him  again,  not  only  to  court,  but  into  his  council; 
snd  by  the  end  of  March,  within  less  than  two  months  since  his 
liberation  from  the  Tower,  appointed  him  a  lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber. 

Warwick,  as  if  he  would  make  some  amends  for  his 
harsh  proceedingB  against  him,  or  deeming  that  he  could 
make  him  useful  in  pushing  his  own  fortunes,  whilst  he 
•Cttld  apprehend  nothing  from  his  revenge  unsupported  by 


ODorage  or  abilKy,  made  «a  appareat^  staaeve  recoaeilia^ 
tiem  with  him ;  as  early  as  Jaae  satened  into  aa  alltanoa 
with  his  family  by  the  marriage  of  lord  Lisle,  his  eldest 
sea,  to  Anne,  one  of  Somel■et^B  daaghten.  This  morrtage  I 
was  fbllowedthe  next  day  by  one  still  more  remarkable — that 
of  Warwidc'S  fourth  son,  Hohsrt  Dudley,  afterwards  the 
famous  sari  of  Leioester,  and  the  lovely  but  imfortunatt 
Amy  Bobsart,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bobsart 

The  king,  delighted  at  the  restora^oa  of  harmony  be« 
twixt  his  undo  and  his  able  minister,  Warwidc,  aocom- 
paniad  by  his  ooort,  joined  ia  all  the  festiyitiss  of  ths 
time.  But  this  calm  did  not  last  long.  With  all  the  out- 
ward show  of  friendship,  and  the  apparent  union  of  this 
new  alliance,  it  was  impossible  that  Somerset  and  Warwick 
could  be  sincere  friends.  They  were  equally  ambitious, 
«qaa]fy  unprincipled ;  and  Somerset  could  as  little  forgive 
what  he  had  suffered  as  Warwick  could  believe  himself  for- 
.psasL  Baannet  could  not  rest  with  out  regaining  the  power 
and  dignMy  ^which  had  been  vrrung  from  him;  Warwick 
was  not  lih^f  tosBsign  those  which  he  had  gained.  Each 
was  on  his  ^^nurd ;  each  was  busy  strengthening  hb  posi- 
tion amongst  his  followers— each  spies  on  the  actions  of 
the  other ;  and  the  whole  court  was  a  scene  of  delusive 
pease  Testing  on  the  most  erosive  materials.  Warwick, 
howefrar,  was  far  the  stronger  in  the  firmness  and  caution 
of  his  disposition,  and  in  having  all  his  old  associates 

him  in  the  counciL    Somerset,  to  regain  his  lost 

saisavoured  by  his  agents  to  secure  the  interest 

of  the  peers  in   parliament.    This  did 

pa  eyes  of  Warwick,  and  on  the  16th  of 

by  4»  king's  journal  that  a  person  of  the 

^Wht^mm  ««Haained  before  the  council,  on  the 

aF  fSBsaaifi^g  wmmml  peers  of  the  realm  to  make 
i  fis  Birt  parliament.    Whaley  stoutly 

It,  hut  it  was  as  4tsirt^  asseverated  by  the  earl  of 


ha  My 
hs 
much  in  fai 
was  defeated  by  the 
was  sure  to  be;  andtoaat 


aext  ventured  on  the 
to  persuade  the  king  to 
Seymour.  For  this 
iftsss  of  lord  Strange,  who 
Mag.  This  scheme,  abo, 
of  Warwick's  party,  as  it 
the  possibility  of  such  an 


eadeavonr,  the  coaBoil  oasae  td  the  resolution  of  imme- 
diately asking  the  haal  of  Vlisabeth,  the  daughter  of  the 
fciag.  &e  aasBsion,  however,  did  not  pass  over 
aaatasl  aaiBu)sity  and  alarms.  Lord  Gray  at  once 
departed  frar  the  northern  counties,  and  Somerset  was 
about  to  follow  him,  when  he  was  solemnly  assured  by  Sir 
William  Herbert  that  no  injury  was  intended.  A  second 
reconciliation  was  formally  gone  through  by  the  adverse 
parties ;  and  to  satisfy  the  country  of  their  amity — ^for 
strange  rumours  of  discord  and  danger  were  getting  alnroad 
— on  the  2ith  of  April  the  lords  of  the  two  factions  met  in 
the  city,  and  for  four  days  entertained  each  other  at  ban* 
quets ;  and  Warwick  and  Somerset  lavished  on  each  other 
the  most  profsse  demonstrations  of  regard,  whilst  they 
were  secretly  longing  for  each  other's  destruction. 

No  time,  however,  was  lost  ia  seeking  to  effectuate  the 
French  marriage.  On  the  17th  of  liay  all  was  in  readi- 
ness, and  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  attended  by  three 
earls,  the  eldest  sons  of  Somerset  and  Warwick,  and  a 
numerous  train  of  otiier  nobles  and  fseatlemen,  set  oat  for 
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Paris  <m  the  negotiation.  Betraying,  howeTer,  the  undying 
regret  of  ih»  EngUah  court  for  the  loro  of  the  yonng  qaeen 
of  Scots,  the  ambassador  first  demanded  her  hand  for 
Edward;  which,  as  was  certfun  to  be  the  case,  was  as 
promptly  declined  as  before.  He  then  solicited  that  of  the 
princeJBS  Elizabeth,  which  was  as  readily  conceded ;  and  it 
was  proposed  that,  as  soon  as  she  reached  her  twelflh  year, 
the  marriage  should  take  place.  When  they  came,  however, 
to  settle  the  amount  of  dowry,  the  French  offered  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  the  English  demanded 
twelve  hundred  thousand.    This  vast  difference  betwixt 


to  the  king  of  England  the  order  of  St.  Midiael,  in  retora 
for  that  of  the  Garter,  whidi  Edward  had  sent  to  hb 
proposed  father-in-law.  The  envoy  was  met  on  landing 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  and  a  thousand  honMrnen ; 
and,  avoiding  London,  which  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  the  sweating-sickness, — which,  though  it  lasted 
only  about  eleven  days,  carried  off  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-two  people,— they  conducted  the  embassage  to 
Hampton  Oourt,  where  the  king  was,  and  where  they  were 
received  by  Somerset  and  Warwick,  and  conducted  to  his 
presence.    A  succession  of  banquets  and  entertainmeote 


Dadley,  Duke  of  Kortbnmberlaiid.    From  the  Ori^al  Picture. 


the  offer  and  the  demand  appeared  as  if  it  would  be  fatal 
to  the  negotiation  i  but  no  doubt  the  Warwick  party  at 
home  urged  the  necessary  reduction  of  terms  on  the  Eng- 
lish part;  and  after  a  suspension  of  treaty  for  two  months* 
duration,  the  English  ambassador  accepted  the  French 
proposal,  and  agreed  to  give  her  the  same  annual  value 
in  crown  lands  as  had  been  granted  to  Oatherine  of  Spain, 
the  first  wife  of  Henry  YIIL,  namely,  ten  thousand  marks 
yearly. 

The  English  embassy  was  soon  followed  to  London  by 
the  marshal  St.  Andrd  and  a  numerous  retinue,  bringing 


were  given,  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  March,  when  th« 
marshal  took  his  leave,  having  received  presents  to  tbe 
value  of  three  thousand  pounds,  whereaa  the  marquii  ^^ 
Northampton  had  received  from  the  French  king  gifts  onlj 
of  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  remainder  of  the  summer  was  spent  by  Somerset  m 
intriguing  for  the  increase  of  his  favour,  which  these  trans- 
actions were  meant  to  thwart.  He  snrroimded  himsen 
with  a  strong  body  of  armed  men ;  there  were  secret 
debates  amongst  his  friends  on  the  possibility  of  raisioc 
the  city  in  his  cause,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  drop  hiots 
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that  assassination  only  could  free  him  from  his  implacable 
enemiM.  JBotwUbtiininHMinieSomaBWtpbtted,  War- 
wick sdML  Jabiwmi  Mar  iMMlf  Aa  appoiHftmeBt  ot 
wardoi  of  ito  fbttii*  VHMbei,  tfaw  oottiBg  off  the 
danger  «iwdli  fliBWiirt  %iid  k«%  allowod  «o  shoiv  itself; 
of  hk  lOlnat  "■■([  teAistiPBa  M—a.  Aniied  with  tli« 
prepoataPHliisirihMM'^iriMok  tiist  <An  oonfiotrod  mikm 
northan  firtnili.wtfR  A^^T  fioptemtar  «r  lira  ink  <tf 
OctoljM  la  WW  iiMiMdl  mayfteedffSrortliiimlorf,  miHit 


since  ttiMttKMhr«f«Mi  T<maj'mUm, 
positiiM  of  (WW  ■■IJ%B%,'ho  iiM<liwtfhwiiii  by  itis 
friendb ad  ^MUtdiMH  WiBsstHM  hbbb  i&Hi  liiPfftiod  in 
the  p«an«k  The wn<9BiB eTBonife «m  oeeated  duke ^ 
Saffolc4l»  wdof  WQkriwe,  HnqoB  of  WiodMStec,  «nd 
Sir  A¥Wlii  SMmrt  bvoa  oT  Owtfiff  and  earl  of  Pea* 
broke.  Oh^  Ototk,  Bidney^wid  SbtSl  xoeeiyed  tin  konoor 

This  mci  ■■■■■!<  aa  finfmr  liF  ITarwidk  im  fdBawed  hj 
consequenoM  of  ofili  laoro  Blarffing  ohaioeter  to  &o  duke 
of  Somerset,  ffii  ■Mmiee  aow  Mi  on  MOore  ground,  aad 
on  the  idth'of  Oitofac,  the  mewB  flew  through  London  that 
he  was  arreilefl  onsdvuga  of  oonspiiftoj  and  high  Uuvum, 
andcommiltedtoifaBTonmr.  a»fa«d  be—fyntedthat  depo- 
aitionsaf  awrsMi  chMvoter  kad  been  made  against  him  by 
Sir  ThoMM  Bdmer;  a-pertisaa  of  Warwick's,  whereupon  he 
sent  for  3MB<er,  wmA  «triody  interiDgatod  him,  but  on  his 
positive  teual,  kk  him  go.  Hot  Mctififtod,  hvwever,  ho  wrote 
to  Oeoi,  loIiiBg  him  that  ho  suspeoted  something  was  in 
agitation  vgaiBOt  lum.  Cecil  replied  with  his  charaoleristio 
astuteneM,  that  if  he  woo  innocent  he  could  hs¥0  nothiig 
to  fear;  if  he  wore  goilfy,  he  could  only  lament  iriuioiiToi 
tune.  Butued  «t  iAua  reply,  he  osat^  letter  of  defiaaae,  b«t 
took  no  meoBB  far  the  oeoorltyaf  his  person.  FaliBor, 
RotwitfasteadiBg  his  denial,  had«  lu»weTer,  it  seems,  roa&y 
lodged  Hkm  ohargo  against  him  oa  iSie  7th  of  the  month 
with  Warwiok : — ^That  in  a  oonfevence  with  SoBHMt  in 
April  iMt,  in  Jus  garden,  the  didce  assured  himihutat'tiie 
time  ttet  Ike  boI—  dooiaimtum  of  Sir  WlQiaB  fieikost 
had  pro««rtHliranik«Bi  going  BOfihward,  he  kad  soot  lord 
Gray  tonnK  tfaear  fineuAs  there ;  and  that  after  tf»t,iM 
had  foaaed  4ke  dosign  ctf  invitii^  Warwiok,  KoHhmpbon, 
and  the  vUsfii  of  ibat  party,  and  of  awmwauKiag  thorn 
either  fkeae  or  aa  Ikeir  rrtum  home.  Hu*  at  tkio  Tory 
moment  he  was  pkiwihig  toraiaean  insamotion  ia  Im- 
don,  to  deMnf  Us  great  enaaiy  and  to  seae^e  direction 
of  goveriiiwif.  That  Bir  lOfoo  Partridge  was  to  call  out  the 
apprentice*  of  1^  <ttfy,  kifl  the  city  guard,  and  got  posses- 
sion of  tfaa  ;gnatt  aoaL  That  Sir  IRiomas  Arundri  kad 
secursiAae  IVywBc,  a&dliir  Sal;^  Yane  had  a  focoo  of  two 
thousaad  aaaaaady  ^  aviffort  tkem. 

Probal%1iii8  watBWHKtaroof  aaaio  iiMt  irilhm awph 
greater  portion  of  ^annFBBioiit  fahwhood.  l%a  dako  -was 
accoriiijigly  aaaarivd,  aiad  fta  ne^  day  the  daBkess,  with 
her  ikiiuautoi  Jfr.  aad  IAib.  Oraae,  Sir  3file8  BBitei4ga, ; 
Sir  Tliiiiian  JkTveaid,  Sn  TkoBMts  Holcroft,  Sir 
Stanbopo,  aad  irifaers  of  the  4ake*B  Wadhi  w 
arresM  «Bd  ■nniiaaiittmi  to  4ke  Tbawc  Hw  1 
alrea%  kaoanjbt^ap  boat  Ifaaylmi  Oa«t  to 
for  giiJtm  aiuBiiU  aad-aonraMBn^anagtiatBiifbaf Hbe 
conspiaafeHBa.  Aaiaos^  was  oootia  Ike  im^  aaan  to 
the  lodi  angpor  mO.  Bmaaiutiea,  JnteaBaK  Ifaom  ^kat-fte 


conspirotorB  had  agreed  to  seize  the  Tower,  luH  &e  goards 


of  the  city,  seize  the  broad  seal,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and 
depart  for  ih»  Isle  of  V^gbt;  aad  Iki^  ^wem,  therefore, 
ordered  to  keep  tka  ,ffibm  mM^  aad  »aintaia  a  strong 


"^•WB^pklB  ift  Jprison,  He  '■q^ew,  the 
aattod  iqpoa  to  maintain  aaak  of  gaiety 
at  kii  dpiart,  where,  iroa  'tte  circam« 
aadtkedkaraater  of  the  gaastOD  whose 
held,  there  could  mt  be  muoh 
offloot^imdhaikeenona 
visit'to  ker  daag^ter  ia  naa,  aad  on  her  retaai,  through 
tkaanediation  of  Heavy  iXL«  ahe  obkuoed  permiuian  to  pa| 
faor  court  to  Edward,  aad  oovtinoo  lar  joum^ky  land* 
The  steady  haatilHywkiok  Siary  of  Quise  had  ahown  to 
Ike  alfiaooe  of  ker  fla^gbto'wltii  JNhrard,  and  ti  the  re- 
fonas  BLToHgioB'whiak  ke^kad  ooaanh  at  heart,ani8t  hare 
readsied  ker  ja^tkiag  bat  a  wslaome  guest;  bot^lioj,  aa 
in  afl  thwoaaai,  pt^teai  theiaae  of  frieiidsh%),and  to  oblige 
Bairy  of  ftaaoo,  wj&^wkaaa  Edward  was  aoatsaiplatiAg  a 
ftaaHj  aaaai,  he  inriM  her  to  London, .Teeetfad  her  at 
^B^ntranoe  of  the  great  lutll  at  Weotajiinkii,  kissed  her, 
and  taking  kar  faylkn  kanj,  oondootedterto  Inrofaamber. 
For  the  two  days  of  her  otay,  evagr  attention  was  shown  \ 
the  king  made  ker  m  freoent  af  a  Talaablo  fiaaond ;  the 


^repara- 
persoDS 


oi^yof: 

gates,  aad  oka  aaa 
way  by  m  \ 

13118  pieooafn^al 
tions  won  aacto  for  1 
anested  as  could  be  induoodtogifn  iiiiifcwao^aaaiaiiimeaed 

Pafaner,  kowerer*  was  tke  akirf  aal'lfao  aB%  laady  wit- 
Ho  iitiuaitid  his  aMant  tf  fta  iateiiduil  plot  for 
gtkoatteHyttiiatiaj  ifcai  i^aiilarmerie 
kad  faaad,ka  flraid  the  duke  was4o»AB*nmiktke  streetB 
ayii^,  *'  L9)erty !  Iikei4^  1 "  to  xakn-lka  ^paoalicep,  and 
tkaa  retire  to  tke  Isle  of  H^t.  Hat Im  li<  ■■tinl  to  baye 
two  thousand  infantry  nnda  Ckaaob  *mm1  Abb  4a -make  sure 
of  the  massacre  of  the  gaanb,  to  mmm  fta  so^al  pexton, 
andissoe  a  proclamation  for  tke  asioBi  adTIKBrikaaberland, 
Norflaaapton,  and  Penbr^e,  on  «  eka^BB  of  treason 
agaiait  tke  ti^g,  and  of  attempts  to  aliaarta  Mi  aiffectiona 
from  lai  aster,  Xarf, 

Aooordiagtotke  kiag^  jaamal,  Oraae  oonfeand  quite  u 
much  as  Akntraanrted,  aadanre : — That  tkaoaods  were  to 
ha?e  hiai  aaaailiimuid  inlka  koqaoaf ti^Ag^ij^  *rhatt}ie 
earl  of  Arundel  knew  of  tkeaaCbsr  aa^BoH  as  ke  did.  and 
thatO*  Michael  StankopeoM  tfaoaaaHB^ar  tiatadxt  diea 
flaaw  af  tke  others  oonfiaaod  ikat  ihadMa  bqst  a  gu^ 
oftweiftymen  to  prevoot  kiajnail^  aadAalaid  Strange 
ikat  tko^dn  kad  moval  Imi  t«»  nrsuade  the 


king  to  mBRgr  kis  tkird  daughtec,  the  JBij  fciiri.  and  to 

hiiiiiiai  m  spy  on  afl  the  king's  sayingB  acafl  doings,  and  to 
lafeRntia  duke  wkaaai^af  kis  pwibuTI  koil  xsniiilii  i"tr 
was  witk  him.  •*• 

B  madoia 
aarqportedto 
lij  the  fact  tb^ 
Oraae  shoald 
•iba  ^Ma^  soch  as  ii 
in  WestmiBster 
to-oit  as  his 
judges,  "^o  mstTpuB  of  WinuhoBtoi  %wrng  wpointed  1^ 
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high  steward,  to  fffeeide*    Oa  that  monuig  Somerset  was 
brought  frcnn  the  Tower  with  the  axe  of  the  Tower  bomebefore 
him ;  with  a  great  miaber  of  vea  earrying  bills»  gleaveik 
btlberde,  and  poU-axee,  guarding  him.    A  new  scaffiold  or 
platform  was  raised  in  the  hall,  on  n^ioh  the  lords,  his 
judges,  sate,  and  above  them  the  lord  high  steward^  on  a 
nused  seat  ascended  by  three  steps*  and  o?er  it  a  eaaopy  of 
state.    The  jodges  consisted  almost  whoUy  of  the  duke's 
enemies,  and  eonspienons  amongst  them  were  Northumber- 
land, Northampton,  and  Pembroke.    The  witnessea  againat 
hhn  were  not  produoed,  but  merely  their  depositions  read. 
Somerset  denied  the  whole  of  the  charges  respecting  his 
iotentioii  to  raisa  the  city  of  London^  declaring  thaft  the 
idea  of  assassinatiMg  the  gendarmerie  was  worthy  only  of 
a  madman.    As  to  the  acensation  of  pri^Msing  to  kill  the 
doke  of  Iforthumbariand  and  others,  he  admitted,  that  he 
had  thought  of  it,  and  even  talked  of  it,,  hot  on  matws 
consideration  had  abaAdoned  it  for  ever. 

On  this  confession  the  judges  declared  him  gnil^  of 
felony  without  benefit  of  cler^  They  wen  desirous  to 
a^odge  it  treason,  but  this  Northumberland  himself  over- 
ruled. Whmi  this  senteaac  was  pronounced*,  Somerset  fisll 
on  his  knees  and  tiiankad  the  brds  for  the  Csir  trial  they 
had  i^ven  him»  and  implored  pardon  ficom  Northumberland, 
Northampton,  and  Pembroke  for  his  design  against  their 
lives,  entreating  them  to  pray  the  king's  mercy  to  him*  and 
his  grace  towards  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  servants. 
On  the  soiitence  being  pronounced  only  fek>ny,  the  axe  of 
the  Tower  was  withdrawn ;  and  the  pe<^le,  seeii^  him 
returning  without  that  fatal  instrument^  imaginad  that  he 
was  wholly  acquitted,  and  gave  such  shouts,  that  they  were 
heard  from  Oharing  Gross  to  the  HalL  According  to 
Holinshed,  he  landed  from  the  river  "  at  the  crane  of  the 
Vine-tree,  and  so  passed  through  London^  where  were  both 
acclamations — the  one  cried  for  joy  that  he  was  acquitted, 
the  other  cried  that  he  was  coodemned.*' 

Edward  was  said  to  be  much  troubled  at  the  i^^roach- 

ing  fate  of  his  second  and  last  uncle,  but  there  certainly  is 

no  evidence  of  &e  fact  in  the  accounts  of  the  times*    Both 

Stow  and  Edward's  own  journal  bear  testimony  to  the 

universal  mirth  and  merriment  of  the  Ohristmas  festivities 

of  thai  year,  the  lord  of  Misrule  even  entering  the  Tower 

wiUi  his  noisy  followers,  bringing  uproar  to  the  very  ears 

of  the  prisoner  i  and  thus  closed  the  year  on  the  onco  proud 

£omes8et»    Plentf  of  time  was  given  him  to  reflecion  the 

^ima  when  bis  own  brother  was  confined  in  the  same  for- 

'^ress,  and  awaiting  his  death  by  his  means.     Somerset 

J^leadod  hard  for  mercy,  but  Warwick  barred  all  access  to 

'^he  king,  his  nephew;  and  the  only  fiavour  granted  him  was 

^hat  he  should  have  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  for  death. 

Six  weeks  after  his  sentence,  the  warrant  for  his  execu- 

^^on  was  signed.    The  chronidw  quaintly  remarks  that 

^  '  Christmas  being  thus  passed  and  spent  with,  much  mirth 

^^nd  pastime,  it  was  thought  now  good  to  proceed  to  the 

^^lecution  of  the  judgment  against  the  duke  of  Somerset.** 

^^he  day  of  execu^n  was  the  22nd  of  February,  1552. 

^Vo  prevent  the  vast  concourse  which,  from  the  popularity  of 

^^i«  character  amongst  the  common  people,  from  his  opposi- 

^n  to  inclosures  during  his  protectorship,  was  sure  to  take 

P^^ce,  the  OQuacil  had  issued  a  precept  to  the  lord  mayor,  com- 

^^<uling  him  to  take  all  necessary  measures  for  restraining 

5^  ^ush  towards  Tower-hill.    The  constables  in  every  ward 

^^  therefwe,  strictly  charged  every  one  not  to  leave  their 


houses  before  ten  o*clook  that  manilng*  But,  by  the  very 
dawift,  TiMfer^hill  was  one  dense  mass  of  heads,  assembled 
theie^  more  ia  expestation  of  the  duke*s  reprieve  than  of 
his  exeaation»  At  eight  o*clook  he  was  delivered  to  the 
sbariffi}  of  Jboodon,  who  led  him  oat  to  the  scaffold  on 
Tow€»-hilL.  The  duke:  iq>peared  to  meet  his  death  with 
more  resolatioa  than  he  had  shown  on  many  oeoaaions 
during  his  life.  He  knelt  down,  and,  after  spending  some 
time  ia  prayer,  he  rose,  and,  turning  towards  the  east  side 
of  die  scaffold,  he  addressed  tiie  people,  saying  that  he  had 
ever  been  a  fatthfiil  sul^ject,  and  was,  therefore,  willing  to 
lay  down  his  lifi»  iiLobacUence  to  the  law.  Yet  he  protested 
that  be  had  never  offended  the  king  in  either  word  or  deed« 
Thath  so  £»  from  having  ta  repent  of  his  proceedings  when 
he  was  in  power  as  pioteotor,  he  eq[kecially  n|joiced  that  he 
had  settled  the  kingdom,  in  a  fatm  of  reli^on  which^  in  his 
opinion,  the  most  resembled  tho  primitive  church..  He, 
therefore  exhorted  them  to  maintain  it,  and  to  practise  it, 
if  they  meant  to  escape  tiie  punishment  which  Heaven 
awarded  to  offending  nations^ 

At  thai  moment  there' was  a.steange  noise  and  confused 
rush,  occasioned  hy  a.  body  of  officers  with  bills  and  hal- 
berds, who  had  been  ordered  to  attend  the  execution,  but 
who,  on  finding  themselviea-  behind  time^  mshed  pell-mell 
towards  the  scaffold.  Those  in  the  way  were  thrown  down; 
those  around  driven,  here  and  there,  occasioned  a.  panic  in 
the  crowd  pressing  on  them.  The  scene  of  confusion 
became  universal,  the  real  cause  being  unknown.  Some 
were  trampled  down ;  iq^ards  of  ahundred  were  forced  into 
the  Tower  ditch,  and  those  on  theoutskirtsfied  into  the  ciky» 
ascribing  various  wild  causes  for  the  disturbance.  When 
some  degree  of  order  was  restored.  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  a 
mamber  of  the  oonncil,  was  seen  riding  towards  the  seme. 
The  multitude,  at  thi»  sight,  cried,  "A  pardon!  a  pardon  I " 
and  the  shout  wa»  carried  forward  tiU  it  reached  the  scai<- 
fbkU  Tho  duke  paused,  but  was  soon  cruelly  undeceived; 
aad»  though  ahectic  colour  mounted  to  kia  cheeks,  he  re- 
sumed his  address  with  apparent  composure,  repeating  the 
assertion  of  his  l<^yalty ;  exhorting  them  to  love  the  king, 
obey  his  couneillora,.  and  to  give  him  their  prayers, 
that,  as  he  had  lived,  so  he  might  die  in  the  faith  of  Christ. 
He  begged  them  to  preserve  quiet,  that  he  himself  might 
be  the  more  esmiTtd^  the  spirit  being  wUling,  but  the  flesh 
weak.  He  then  made  another  prayer;  and,  after  that, 
risbg,  he  bade  fiuewell,  not  only  to  the  sheriffs  and  the 
lieutenaniof  the  Tower,  but  to  all  on  the  scaffold,  giving 
to  each  his  hand.  He  gave  to  the  headsman  certain 
money,  took,  off  his  gown,  and,  kneeling  on  the  straw, 
untied  his  shirt-strings ;  bu^,  finding  his  doublet  in  the 
way,  he  rose,  and  took  it  off  also:  his  eyes  being  then 
bound,  he  laid  hiahead  on  the  block,  and  it  was  severed 
at  a  single  stroke.  ^^. 

That  there  was  much  false  accusation,  mixed  up  with  a 
certain  amount  of  truth,  against  the  duke,  became  apparent 
from  Palmer  and  Crane,  the  diief  witnesses,  being  soon 
discharged,  and  still  more  from  Palmer  continuing  in  close 
intimacy  with  Warwick.  It  became  a  general  belief  that 
Palmer  had  been  corrupted  to  betray  Somerset;  and  that 
he  had  even  been  employed  by  Warwick  to  excite  the 
duke*s  fears,  and  so  to  induce  him  to  get  a  number  of  men 
about  him,  and  then  contriving  to  be  taken  with  him,  had 
made  confession  as  out  of  terror.  Of  the  other  parties 
connected    with    Somerset,    Partridge,  Yane,   Stanhope, 
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-and  Arundel  were  condemned  to  capital  punishment. 
Partridge  and  Vane  were  hanged,  Vane  in  indignant 
language  declaring  Northumberland  a  murderer,  and  that 
whenever  he  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow,  he  would  find 
it  wet  with  their  blood.  Stanhope  and  Sir  Thomas 
Arundel  fell  by  the  axe.  Lord  Paget  and  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  who  were  arrested  soon  after  the  others,  escaped. 
Though  it  was  said  that  it  was  at  Paget^s  house  that  the 
proposed  assassination  was  to  take  place,  and  though  he 
had  always  been  the  firm  friend  and  confidential  adyiser 
of  Somerset,  he  was  never  brought  to  trial ;  but  he  con- 
fessed to  peculation  in  the  offices  which  he  had  held 
under  the  crown,  resigned  the  chancellorship  of  Lancaster, 
and  was  degraded  from  the  order  of  the  garter  and  fined. 
The  earl  pf  Arundel  was  detiuned  in  prison  for  a  year, 
and  only  liberated  on  acknowledging  himself  guilty  of 
conceaKng  the  treason  of  Somerset  and  his  party ;  he  was, 
moreover,  compelled  to  resign  the  wardenship  of  several 
royal  parks,  and  to  pay  annually  for  six  years  a  thousand 
marks.  Lord  Gray  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  were 
liberated  one  after  another ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  all 
these  persons  recovered  the  favour  of  government,  and 
obtained  a  remission  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  fines. 

Parliament  met  the  day  after  the  execution  of  Somerset ; 
and  as  it  had  been  originally  summoned  by  him,  it  ap- 
peared to  act  as  inspired  with  a  spirit  which  resented 
his  treatment  and  his  death ;  and  this  spirit  tended  greatly 
during  this  session  to  revive  that  ancient  independence 
which  Henry  VIII.  had  so  completely  quelled  during  his 
life.  Most  deserving  of  notice  was  the  enactment  which 
ordered  the  churchwardens  in  every  parish  to  collect  con- 
tributions for  the  support  of  the  poor.  This,  though  it 
appeared  at  first  sight  a  voluntary  contribution  under  the 
sanction  of  government,  was  in  reality  a  compulsive  one, 
for  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  had  authority  to  proceed 
against  such  as  refused  to  subscribe ;  and  from  this  germ 
grew  our  poor-law,  with  all  its  machinery  and  conse- 
quences. 

The  crown  attempted  to  re-enact  some  of  the  most  arbi- 
trary and  oppressive  laws  of  Henry  VIIL,  though  they 
had  been  repealed  in  the  first  parliament  of  this  reign. 
A  bill  was  sent  to  the  lords,  making  it  treason  to  call  the 
king,  or  any  of  his  heirs,  a  heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant,  or 
usurper.  The  lords  passed  it  without  hesitation,  for  it  most 
probably  proceeded  from  War^ck,  and  the  lords  were 
strongly  devoted  to  him ;  but  the  commons  drew  the  same 
line  which  had  been  drawn  regarding  the  deniers  of  the 
supremacy.  They  would  admit  the  offence  to  be  treason 
only  when  it  was  done  by  "  writing,  printing,  carving,  or 
graving,'*  which  indicated  deliberate  purpose;  but  what 
vras  spoken,  as  it  might  result  from  indiscretion  or  sudden 
passicp,  they  decreed  to  be  only  a  minor  offence,  punish- 
able by  fine  or  forfeiture,  and  only  rendered  treasonable  by 
a  third  repetition. 

The  commons  also  added  a  most  invaluable  clause,  the 
necessity  of  which  had  been  constantly  pressing  on  the 
public  attention,  and  had  just  been  strikingly  demonstrated 
by  the  trial  of  Somerset.  It  was  now  enacted  that  no 
person  should  be  arraigned,  indited,  convicted,  or  attainted 
of  any  manner  of  treason  unless  on  the  oath  of  two  lawful 
accusers,  who  should  be  brought  before  him  at  the 
time  of  his  arraignment,  and  there  should  openly  maintain 
theb  charges  against  him.    Thus  was  the  power  of  victim- 


ising the  subject  at  pleasure  wrested  from  the  monaroh,  ^ 

and  the  spirit  of  Magna  Oharta  more  distinctly  defined. 
Had  such  a  practice  been  maintained  through  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  how  much  must  even  his  lawless  power  have 
been  restrained.    Before  the  same  session  of  parliament 
was  at  an  end,  there  was  occasion  for  its  exercise.    Tnn- 
stall,  bishop  of  Durham,  had  been,  charged  before  the 
council  ^th  being  privy  to  an  attempt  to  raise  aninsorreo- 
tion  in  the  north.    The  informer  failed  to  make  good  hU 
charge  from  the  absence  of  a  document,  which  he  supposed 
himself  in  possession  of.      This  document  turned  op  in 
searching  Somerset's  house,  and  Northumberland  imme- 
diately lodged  Tunstall  in  the  Tower,  and  passed  a  bill 
through  the  lords  to  deprive  him  of  his  bbhopric  for  diven 
offences.    But  here  again  the  commons  applied  their  new 
rule,  and  demanded  tiiat  Tunstall  should  be  confronted 
with  his  accuser  before  the  house :  and  this  put  a  stop  to 
the  affafr  for  that  session. 

But  in  prosecuting  the  reforms  of  the  church,  the  parlia- 
ment proceeded  with  a  far  more  arbitrary  spirit.    The       * 
Common  Prayer  Book  underwent  much  revision,  and  an 
act  was  passed  by  which  the  bishops  were  empowered  to 
compel  attendance  on  the  amended  form  of  service  by 
spiritual  censures,  and  the  magistrates  to  punish  corporally 
all  who  used  any  other.    Any  one  daring  to  attend  any 
other  form  of  worship,  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, or  ordination  of  ministers,  was  liable  to  six  months 
imprisonment  for  the  first  offence,  twelve  months  for  tbo 
second,  and  a  third,  confinement  for  life.     So  little  did 
our  church  reformers  of  that  day  understand  of  the  rights 
of  conscience. 

In  the  same  spirit  Granmer  proceeded  to  frame  a  ooUee- 
tion  of  the  articles  of  religion,  and  a  code  of  ecclesiasticai 
constitutions.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  these  under 
the  centenary  review  of  the  progress  of  religion,  but  we 
may  here  state  that  the  articles  amoonted  to  forty-two, 
which  have  since  been  reduced  to  thirty-nine.  Oranner, 
during  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  had  subscribed  every  dogmt 
which  that  strange  reformer  had  at  anj  time  b  -ought  for- 
ward ;  now  he  sought  to  bind  all  men  to  his  own.  "l^ 
was,"  says  Dr.  Lingard,  "  an  arduous  and  insidious  task. 
Why,  it  might  be  asked,  now  that  the  Scriptures  were  open 
to  all,  should  the  opinion  of  any  one  man,  or  of  any  parti- 
cular body  of  men,  buid  the  understandings  of  others  f  Or 
why  should  those  who  had  emanciimled  themselves  frw* 
the  authority  of  the  pontiff,  be  constrained  in  their  belief  by 
the  auttiority  of  the  kmg  P  " 

We  turn  with  more  satisfaction  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
commons  on  secular  affairs.  A  bill  was  sent  down  to  M 
house  ready  signed  by  the  king  for  repealing  the  act  of  the 
late  reign,  enttdUng  Somerset's  estates  upon  his  son.  This 
was  beginning  wrong  end  first,  and  introducing  a  new  sys- 
tem of  dictation.  The  commons  objected  strongly  to  it. 
and  it  was  only  by  the  most  resolute  determination  that  H 
was  carried  through.  But  when  a  proviso  was  foaBA 
added  to  it  confirming  the  attainder  of  the  duke  sod  his 
accomplices,  the  house  struck  it  out.  On  the  heels  of  tins 
followed  the  bill  to  deprive  Tunstall  of  Dorhaoi,  alrea^ 
mentioned ;  and  Northumberland  finding  the  commons  SQ^h 
too  independent  for  his  ideas,  not  onlj  olosed  tiie  sesaioe. 
but  dissolved  parliament  altogether,  after  haying  sate  for 
about  five  years. 

In  preparing  for  a  new  parliament  NortiumiberisBd  took 
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anoh  measares  u  showed  thai  big  own  power  and 
iggrandisement  were  the  first  tUngs  is  his  thoughts,  the 
eoBstitntion  of  the  kingdom  the  last.  Letters  were  sent 
in  the  king's  name  to  all  the  sherifisv  <Ureetlng  them^  in  the 
noet  8tr«ghtforward  manner,  to  abuse  their  powera  in 
order  to  return  a.  parliament  completely  subaezrioat  to  the 
goyemmenL  It  was  stated  that  it  wa»  necessary  to  return 
men  of  graTity,  knowledge,  and  experience ;  "yot>  neyer- 
theless,"  it  was  added,  **  our  pleasure  is  that  where  our 
privy,  counci],  or  any  of  them  within  ttieir  jurisdiotiona 
in  our  behalf,  shall  recommend  men  of  learning  and  wisdom, 
in  such  case  their  directions  shall  be  regarded  and  followed, 
as  tending  to  the  same  which  we  desire — ^that  is,  to  have  this 
assembly  be  of  the  most  chiefest  men  in  our  realm  for  advice 
and  good  counsel."  Besides  this  high,  unoonstituttonai 
proceeding,  worthy  of  Northumberland,  the  son  of  the 
notorious  tax-harpy,  Dudley,  a  still  more  daring  Measure 
was  resorted  to.  No  less  than  sixteen,  all  of  them  m  court 
employment,  were  nominated  by  the  king  himself  in  letters 
to  the  sheriffs  of  Hampshire,  Suffolk,  Berks,  Bedford, 
Surrey,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Northampton. 

The  only  objects  which  Northumberland  appeared  ta  have 
in  view  in  calling  together  the  new  parliament  w«re  to 
procure  liberal  supplies  and  to  carry  through  his  intentions 
regarding  the  see  of  Durham,  which  the  last  parliament 
had  defeated.  The  appropriation  of  the  iMmastio  and 
chartered  lands  had  left  the  crown  nearly  a» fate  salt  had 
found  it.  Such  portions  of  these  lands  a»  sJilT  iwalMirl 
in  its  possession  were  totally  inadequate  to  mmkik^-nmrnmL 
demands  of  the  government.  Northumberlaodl 
asked  for  two- tenths  and  two-fifteen»;  but  em 
care  to  pack  the  commons  he  found  it  no 
it:  and  the  friends  of  Somerset  again  asiailMtol' ixt, c 
sidcrable  force  in  the  hooae^  immMmfim9itnm^^mm» 
pretence  thrown  out  in  tfasig— Ww  ta  thab^tfeaitlfe 
owing  to  the  extravaganflr  aid.  mtBmxwAmtam  af 
duke  of  Somerset,  to  hia  i 
wars,  debasing  the  coin, 

In  his  second  object,  IH 
Durham,  NorthumberlancI 
to  persuade  parliament  to 
land  had  erected  a  new  anA 
of  lawyeis  and  civilians, 
late  before  them,  and  ton 
cognisance  of  conspiracy;  and  thi» 


Mitli»eiM9a  of 
aadiUegal 
tribunal  had  stripped  the  bishop,  of  all  hm-  p— JaaaitiBal 
preferments  as  the  punishment  fiirhi»  siliiwa.  The  see 
l>ring  now  held  to  be  vacant,  an  aet  waa  paned  for  the 
sop^ression  of  that  diocese  and  the  erection  of  two  new 
ones— one  including  Durham,  the  other  Northumberland. 
The  plea  for  the  daring  innovation  was  the  vast  and  un- 
wieldy extent  of  the  diocese  of  Durham ;  but  the  real  cause 
wu  well  understood  to  be  one  much  mora  interesting  to 
Northumberland  himself.  These  two  important  acts  being 
paned,  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  within  two  months  the 
bishoprio  was  oouT^ted  into  a  county  palatine,  annexed 
ti  present  to  the  erown,  bat  awaiting  a  oonvenient  transfer 
to  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Dudley. 

Bdt  the  king^s  health  was  fast  failing,  and  it  was  high 
time  for  Northumberland  to  make  sure  his  position  and 
-'ortune.  The  ooattitution  of  Bdward  had  long  betrayed 
symptoms  of  feag^titj.  In  the  eariy  spring  of  the  past 
^mx  ha  was  imatsiifeV  ^attacked  by  ineaales  and  small- 
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pox.  In  the  autumn,  through  incautious  exposure  to  cold, 
he  was  attacked  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  so 
enfeebled  was  he  become  by  the  meeting  of  parliament  on^ 
the  Lst  of  Morofa,  1553,  that  he  was  obliged  to  receive  the 
two  houses  at  his  palace  of  WhitehalL  He  was  greatly 
exhausted  by  the  exertion,  being  evidently  far  gone  in  a 
oonsnmption^  and  harassed  vnth  a  troublesome  cough. 

Northumberland,  from  the  day  on  which  he  rose  into  the 
ascendant  at  court,  had  shown  that  he  was  the  true  son  of 
the  old  licensed  extortioner.  He  had  laboured  assiduously 
not  only  to  surround  himself  by  interested  adherents,  but 
to  add  estate  to  estate.  He  inherited  ample  estates,  the 
accumulations  of  oppression  and  crimes  of  the  blackest 
dye.  But  during  the  three  years  in  which  he  had  enjoyed 
ak  bat  kingly  power,  he  had  been  diligently  at  work  creat- 
mg  a  Mngly  demesne.  He  was  become  the  steward  of  the 
east  riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  all  the  royal  manors  in  the 
five  northern  counties.  He  had  obUuned  Tynemouth  and 
Ahxmek  in  Northumberland,  Barnard  Castle  in  Durham, 
and  immense  estates  in  Warvrick,  Worcester,  and  Somer- 
setshire. The  more  he  saw  the  king  fail,  the  more  anxious 
he  was  to  place  his  brother,  his  sons,  his  relatives, 
and  BMBt  devoted  partisans  in  places  of  honour  and  profit 
around  him  at  court.  This  done,  he  advanced  to  bolder 
measures,  to  which  these  were  only  the  stepping-stones. 
Lady  Jane  Gray  was  the  daughter  of  Frances,  duchess  of 
Suffolk,  whoaa*  mother  was  Mary,  the  sister  of  Henry  YIII., 
Tdto  BatmmBBmA  Louis  XII.  of  France,  by  whom  she  had 
no  oiiikfrwB»  aa^  next,  Oharles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
by  nlhaBi  tkm  had  two  daughters.  The  youngest  of  these 
tNvo  ^a^ghlMi  married  Clifford,  earl  of  Cumberland,  but 
tHo  sUeat^  Iteiaes,  whose  dfdm  came  first,  had  by  the 
^ihe  0^  Stafftlk  three  daog^iters,   Jane,  Catherine,  and  « 


Tni*, 


Its 


easting  hi»  «^  over  the  descendants 
mr  tta  mH^  aon,  king  Edward,  dying, 
IftuETc  and  Elizabeth,  bastardised 
a^Ski  mnM{>ealed.  A  daring  scheme 
miad;  a^  scheme  to  set  aside  these 
Isro  prinasaaes^.  tba  eilhr  of  whom,  and  immediate 
heir  to  tii»  jjuemm^wam  upssinlly  dangerous  to  the  per- 
manenaa^  oC  tifraem^  eilaliliahad  protestantism.  It  was 
true  HtBi^msi^fmtt  eir  ffaaltani],  the  sister  of  Henry  YIII., 
Ibbd  ham  SMlHr  ttrrf,  and  her  grandaughter, 
prahii^wwriffhaw  taken  precedence  of  the 
deseendnn^i  aig  Tiiy,  hair  she  and  her  issue  had  been  en- 
tirely pasasdoMKr  hi.  tiieewilliof  Henry.  Leaving  out,  then, 
this  line,  and^  setting  anda  Hm  princesses  Mary  and  Elisa- 
beth as  legally  illegitimate,  lady  Jane  Gray  would  become 
heir  to  the  throne  after  her  mother  Frances,  duchess  of 
Suffolk.  But  Northumberland  was  well  informed  that  the 
duchess  of  Suffolk  would  not  on  any  account  aspire  to  the 
throne,  though  she  might  not  object  to  see  her  daughter 
placed  there  under  promising  circumstances. 

Northumberland  resolved,  therefore,  to  secure  lady  Jane 
in  marriage  for  his  son,  lord  Guilfbrd  Dudley ;  and  to 
strengthen  his  alliance,  to  obtain  lady  Jhne's  sister,  Cathe- 
rine, for  lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
owed  title,  estates,  and  everything  to  the  favour  of  Nbrth- 
umberiand,  and  to  marry  his  own  daughter  Catherine  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon. 

In  May,  1653,  Edward  was  apparently  mueh  improved 
in  health,  and  though,  with  a  good  portion  of  his  father's 
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obstinaoy,  he  had  greatly  disregarded  the  adyice  of  his 
physicians,  he  now  promised  to  observe  their  recommend- 
ations, and  cheering  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  actual 
recovery.  The  promise  was  delusive,  and  Northumberland 
was  probably  well  aware  of  it ;  but  as  this  auspicious 
event  enabled  him  to  effect  the  contemplated  marriage  with 
less  suspicion,  and  with  the  personal  sanction  of  the 
sovereign,  he  seized  upon  it.  The  marriages  were  cele- 
brated at  Durham  House,  Northumberland's  new  residence 
in  the  Strand,  where  the  utmost  gaiety  prevailed,  which  the 


aspiring  plans.  He  sat  down  by  the  bed  of  the  dyiog 
young  prince,  a  boy  still  not  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
entered  into  a  serious  conversation  with  him  on  the  prog, 
pects  of  the  kingdom,  and  still  more  of  the  church  in  it, 
when  he  should  be  gone.  The  wily  politician  knew  that 
the  interests  of  the  reformed  faith  ran  with  a  pulse  through 
the  royal  youth's  soul,  niore  powerful  even  than  that  of 
nature  and  family  affinity.  Through  his  short  life  und 
shorter  reign,  he  had  entered  into  the  work  of  reformatioQ 
of  the  national  faith  with  all  the  seal  of  an  apostle.  He 


Lady  Jane  Gray.    From  the  Original  Picture. 


king,  with  all  his  asserted  improvement,  was  too  feeble  to 
witness,  but  he  sent  to  the  brides  magnificent  presents ; 
and,  no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  winning  the  approval 
of  the  princess  Mary  to  these  alliances,  at  this  time  a  grant 
was  made  her  of  the  castle  of  Hertford,  and  of  several 
manors  and  parks  in  that  county  and  in  Essex. 

The  gleam  of  the  king's  convalescence  died  away,  as  it 
were,  with  the  wedding  fetes  at  Durham  House ;  and  in 
June  he  had  sunk  intb  such  debility  that  it  was  evident 
that  his  life  was  fast  ebbing  to  a  close.  Northumberland 
saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  the  completion  of  his 


regarded  himself  as  born  to  carry  out  the  moat 
desires  of  his  father— to  prosecute  and  perfect  his  p«» 
work — to  establish  that  great  and  purified  system  of  reip* 
for  which  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  had  labow^  ■• 
for  the  crowning  object  of  their  lives,  and  in  which  the  W" 
queen,  Oatherine  Parr,  had  indoctrinated  him,  as  with  ■» 
especial  dispensation  from  heaven,  which  ho  was  called  to 
the  throne  by  God  to  fix  with  an  ineradicable  power  in  the 
hpart  of  the  nation.  Northumberland  observed  that  by  his 
ardent  support  of  this  emancipated  Ohrifitiani^.  bj  ^ 
manly  extirpations  of  the  idolatries  and  soperstiliODi  of  the 
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old  eormpled  font  of  it,  he  won  an  ererlasting  reputation, 
and  a  plaee  amongst  the  highest  saints  in  heaven.  Bat 
when  they  looked  forward,  what  was  the  prospect  P  Was 
this  nohle  work  to  be  perpetuated,  or  to  be  marred  f  If  his 
eister  Mary  suooeeded,  with  all  her  Spanish  bigotry,  what 
most  be  the  ineritable  result  f  Undoubtedly  the  retom  of 
the  old  darkness  and  aU  its  monkish  and  priestiy  legends, 
and  the  fair  faith  and  knowle^  ni  the  Bible  mas  tf  uush 
as  a  beantiful  morning  dream. 

Haying  soffioieatly  stretched  tiie  yoong  Josiah  on  tiie 
raok  of  apprehensisn,  he  adroitly  saggeated  to  him  that 
the  case  was  by  bo  Means  wiUhniI  lenedy.  It  was  ^ffi- 
colt  and  dangerow^  bvt  it  was  praotieaUe,  aad  withio  his 
power.  He  had  cdty  to  place  the  interests  of  religioB  and 
of  his  kingdom  m  preference  to  the  mere  ties  of  consaa- 
goinity,  and  all  would  be  safe.  There  was  hdj  Jane 
C^ray,  the  desceniHit  of  the  same  &ther  as  his  owii»  a  lady 
of  his  own  blood,  a  lady  wise  beyond  her  yean,  learned 
beyond  most  Ben,  and  m  whose  sool  tiie  same  dirine 
truths  were  planted  beyond  aQ  power  of  eradication,  by  the 
same  haad  wiusk  had  guded  and  instructed  his  own  royal 
mini.  He  bad  edty  to  make  a  will,  like  his  father,  and  pass 
by  Maiy  as  deckvedly  illegitimate  by  that  father,  and  the 
dai^^  was  past,  and  he  would  leave  tiie  woric  which  he 
had  nobly  began,  safe  from  aU  lear  of  change.  It  was 
true;  as  Norlhambeiiand  was  aware,  that  SlizabcttL  was  as 
fearij  protestant  as  Maiy  was  catholic,  and  the  choice  of 
her  would  undoubtedly  hare  been  highly  aocepiable  to  tiie 
reformed  pertioD of  the  nation;  bat  thai  view  af  things  did 
not  suit  Northumberland,  and  tiierefore  he  adroitiy  showed 
the  young  monarch  that  as  the  thing  to  guard  against  was 
Mary's  p<^pery— a  cause,  however,  which  could  not  be 
asi^^ned  ttseply  and  alone,  without  calling  forth  all  the 
partisanship  of  the  cath<^  portion  of  the  nation — it  was 
impossible  to  exclude  Maiy  on  the  ground  of  iUei^timacy, 
and  admit  SUiabeth,  who  lay  under  the  same  disyaliftca 
tion. 

The  dying  ptince  listened  with  a  mmd  wbaA  had  k»g 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  more  powerM  wiU  of 
Dudley,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  most  patriotic  d^ects  in 
his  rnnn—sndatinnii.  He  no  doabt  consideied  it  a  great 
king^  dniy  to  decide  by  his  will,  as  his  fatiMr  bad  done, 
the  sooceesion ;  and  that  the  whole  responsfluti^  mi^  rest 
on  himself, Wl  not  on  Nortbombertand,  wto  had  so  much 
at  stake,  he  was  euMly  induced  to  sketch  tiba  form  of  his 
deyise  of  the  crown  with  his  own  pen.  In  tins  rough 
draft  he  entaaed  the  succession  en  **the  lady  Pranoes's 
heire  masles,**  next  on  ''lady  Janets  heita  masies,'*  and 
then  on  the  heiia  male  of  her  sisteia.  Thia^  however,  did 
not  accord  with  tiie  plana  ai  Ncrthansbadaad,  lor  wme  of 
the  ladies  named  had  any  heirs  male ;  and  thevefore,  on  the 
death  of  Edward,  the  crown  would  hare  paeaed  orer  ^e 
whole  funOy,  and  would  go  to  the  next  of  kin.  A  sli^t 
alteration  was  therefore  suggested  and  made.  The  letter 
''8''  at  the  end  of  ''Jane's''  was  scored  Oi^  the  words 
"  and  her  "  inserted,  and  thus  the  bequest  stood  '*  to  the 
lady  Jane  and  her  heirs  masles."  This  alteraticm  made,  a 
fair  copy  was  drawn,  and  Edward  signed  it  with  his  own 
hand,  above,  below,  and  on  each  margin. 

This  was  the  flrst  act  of  the  great  drama  which  Dudley 
was  composing — a  most  marveiioas  thing  when  we  carry 
back  our  memory  a  few  years  to  the  Booondrel  deeds  of 
his  father,  in  the  notable  copartnership  of  infamy  with  | 


Empson ;  the  second  was  to  make  the  poor  iBralid  go 
through  the  exciting  labour  of  makmg  this  will  knowi, 
and  settling  its  decision  whikt  alive.  On  the  11th  of  Jme, 
therefore.  Sir  Edward  Montague,  chief  justice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas.  Sir  Thomas  Bromlej,  anotifeor  judge  of  the  nme 
court,  Sir  Richard  Baker,  diancellot  of  the  AngpytBitntioni^ 
with  Gosnold  and  Griffyn,  the  attorney  and  Bolitiftoi. 
generals,  were  summoned  to  Greenwich.  IHie  king  reoored 
them  in  the  council  the  next  day,  and  informed  then  of 
the  danger  which  menaced  the  laws,  the  HbertiBB,  sod  tlio 
religion  of  the  country  if  his  sister  Iby  shenU  lacceed 
him,  and  marry  a  Horwgu  prince;  and  that^  Is  proride 
agi^tiMt,he  had  resolved  to  dbange  the  order  ef  nc- 
cesBMMi.  He  required  tiieai,  therefore,  to  draw  up  ta  in- 
strument for  this  purpose,  accordiiq^  to  the  jnetrartw 
which  he  had  prepared  and  signed  for  them.  The  jrilpi, 
startied  at  this  dangerous  and  iOegpil  project^  were  iM 
to  make  objections,  but  Edward,  who,  no  doubli  m 
instructed  how  to  act,  would  not  listen  to  tiiem,  and  unti 
only  grant  them  a  short  time  to  eramine  the  diiei«it«ii 
of  succession,  and  prepare  themselvee  for  this  duty. 

On  the  14th,  nro  days  later,  the  judges  waited  ca  fti 
lords  of  the  council,  and  informed  them,  that  to  dnnrfti 
instrument  required  of  themi,  would  be  a  direct  breads  d 
the  85th  ef  the  late  king,  and  would  involve  both  Aen- 
eeives,  and  tiMy  who  advised  them,  in  the  peaaltifli  d 
treason.  At  these  words,  Nortbnndberlaad,  who  had  htat 
listemng  in  an  adjoining  room,  entered  in  a  great  119^ 
denounced  them  as  traitors,  and  declared  that  he  wetil 
i^t  any  man  in  his  shirt,  who  called  sa  aahrtnry  a  dafs- 
Bttton  of  the  crown  in  questioa. 

The  next  day  tibey  were  again  summcBwd,  and  bj  tihneli 
and  pronnoes  wereat  lengtit  induced  ta  ccnyly,  dtiminfaft 
however,  thai  they  riieald  lueeive  a  aeiMnisnon  under  lb 
great  seal^  nwponeiing  theua  ta  draw  Ac  inotruBMslk  »i 
a  fuU  pardon  lor  having  done  so.  The  same  apprefacaMi 
from  the  illegafity  ef  the  proceeding  alarmed  many  of  thi 
krda  of  the  ceoea,  bnt  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
swayed  by  the  threata  and  prondsea  of  Northomhefitfi 
who  told  ti»m  tifeattiMsueceeaienof  Marjweuldseeelltbir 
ktely  aeqiaired  kads  reetarad  ta  tiia  abnruh.  Gnsaer 
pinftased  to  sign  the  deed  wtt  zeinelBnea,  botwemy 
ra^er  suppose  ^at  h«  tiBtt£^  had  sMra  ta  do  wiA  itttitt 

Korthnberknd  was  nel  satisfied  wilk  tfaawa  of  tiie 
king  and  the  act  of  As  utawn  lawyer;  ha  produesd  aailbff 
dnniiMBnt  to  which  he  raqaind  the  sit,nalmes  of  *e 
uMmhen  of  tiie  conneaand  eftiba  legal  advMe»ef«e 
crawn^  who  pledged  to  the  unsober  of  ionr-aad-twi^ 
their  oatiiB  and  henonr  to  support  this  anangemont,  Ae 
le^d  instrument  being  prepared  waa  engrnased  in  frntk- 
ment,  and  was  authenticaied  by  the  peat  aeaL  Thepceis, 
the  judges,  Uie  lordsoftiba  council,  the  oAecrs  of  the  crown, 
and  others  then  ngned  ifc  to  the  nanber  of  ene  huMbed 
and  one. 

There  were  many  other  measures  necessary  to  insure  n 
dangerods  an  enterprise  as  Northumberland  had  now  ante- 
taken,  which  if  he  failed  must  send  his  head  to  the  Uoei 
if  he  succeeded  would  make  him  the  father  of  a  lin^  ^ 
kings.  These  measures  he  had  carefully  prepared.  B* 
had  superseded  the  oonstable  of  the  Tower,  Sir  John  Ga^*, 
by  a  creature  of  his  own.  Sir  James  Oroft.    He  had  difl- 

mantled  some  of  the  forts  on  thel  sea-coasts  and  the  bsn^ 
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of  the  Thames,  to  oanry  their  stock  of  ammuDition  to  the 
Tuwer,  and  these  preparations  being  made,  Oroft  sur« 
rendered  the  keeping  of  the  Tower  to  the  high  admiral,  lord 
Clinton.  His  sons  were  placed  at  tiie  head  of  some  com- 
panies of  horse,  and  feeling  himself  now  strong  at  all  points, 
the  arch-traitor  laid  his  plans  to  inveigle  the  princess  Mar  j 
into  his  hands.  A  letter  wa«  written  to  her  from  the 
cooDoi],  informing  her  that  her  brother  was  very  ill,  and 
praying  her  to  oome  to  him,  as  he  earnestly  desired  the 
comfort  of  her  presence,  and  wished  her  to  see  all  well 
orde];pd  about  him.  Mary,  who  was  at  Honsdon,  was 
touched  by  the  apparent  regard  of  ike  king,  and  sending 
back  a  message  that  she  was  mach  gratified  that  her  dear 
brother  thought  she  oonld  be  of  any  comfort  to  him,  set 
oat  to  go  to  him.  This  was  on  the  last  of  June.  She  had 
reached  Hoddesdon,  and  all  seemed  to  favour  the  plot  of 
Northumberland,  when  a  mysterious  messenger  met  her, 
and  brought  information  which  caused  her  to  pause  in  much 
wonder. 

It  appears  from  Gole*s  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  that 
this  messenger  was  her  goldsmith.    That  one  of  the  Throck- 
mortons  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, casually  overheard  a  part  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween that  nobleman  and  Sir  John  (Jates,  one  of  his  most 
resolute  cavaliers.    The  duke  was  in  bed,  the  subject  of 
conversation  was  the  princess  Mary,  and  Sir  John  Ghites 
exclaimed,  "  What,  mr !  will  you  let  the  lady  Mary  esci^e, 
and  not  secure  her  person  P  "     The  answer  was  too  low  to 
be  caught,  but  the  young  man  hastened  to  inform  his  family, 
who  consulted  on  the  best  means  of  apprising  Mary  of  her 
danger.    It  was  thought  beet  to  consult  Mary's  goldsmith, 
who  was  accordingly  sent  for,  and  it  is  supposed  imme- 
diately despatched  to  stay  her  progress.     He    met   and 
arrested  her  advance  at  Hoddesdon.      On  the  6th  of  July 
the  king  expired,  in  the  evenmg,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton hastened  after  her  goldsmith  to  inform  ike  princess. 
Mary  was  in  a  state  of  great  perplexity  when  he  arrived, 
from  the  previous  news  brought  by  her  goldsmith,  and  from 
a  similar  message  from  the  earl  of  Arundel.    The  tidings 
of  Sir  Nicholas  were  speedily  confirmed  by  his  flE^er,  and 
father  also  of  the  young  man  who  had  given  the  first  alarm. 
2  J  the  advice  of  the  elder  Throckmorton,  Mary  quitted  the 
road  to  London  in  all  haste,  and  todL  her  way  throogh 
Bury  St.  Edmund's  for   her  seat  of  Kenninghall,  in  the 
ooanty  of  Norfolk. 

The  death  of  Edward  had  been  long  expected  by  the 
wbole  nation,  and  so  many  prognostics  had  been  published 
of  it,  that  the  eomunl  had  dealt  severe  corporal  chastise- 
ment, as  well  as  inoareeration,  to  a  number  of  such  death- 
pr<^hets.  Haywardy  Heylin,  and  others  represent  the  royal 
lOTaHd  as  bemg,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  his  physidans,  and  intrusted  to  the  eare 
of  a  female  quaek,  whose  nostrums  hastened  his  end,  and 
led  many  to  a  suspicion  that  even  poison  had  been  resorted 
to.  When  his  phyudans  were,  at  hist,  reoaUed,  they 
declared  him  past  recovery. 

Edward  was  only  fifteen  years,  ei^t  months,  and 
twenty-two  days  old  at  his  death,  and  had  reigned  six 
years  and  a  half.  Much  as  has  been  said  of  the  genius  and 
ttie  virtues  of  this  young  prince,  it  is  still  difficult  to  decide 
tbe  exact  amount  of  his  personal  merit,  and  still  more  to 
prognoetieate  what  mi^t  have  been  the  oharaoter  of  bis 
reign,  had  he  attained  to  frdi  manhood,  or  to  age.    That 


he  had  a  fair  share  of  ability  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  this 
had  been  cultivated  to  the  greatest  advantage  for  his  years. 
But  we  are  not  warranted  in  endorsing  all  the  maryellous 
flatteries  of  the  party  in  whose  hands  he  was,  and  who 
represented  him  as  a  prodigy  of  talent,  learning,  and 
virtue.  His  talent,  and  indeed  his  wisdom,  would  be 
pre-eminent,  did  we  give  him  credit  for  all  the  grave  and 
well-weighed  sentences  which  were  put  into  his  mouth. 
The  boy  of  fourteen  used  to  sit  like  an  oracle  amid  his 
council  of  learned  prelates  and  practical  statesmen,  and 
deliver  his  opinions  and  decisions  with  a  grave  propriety 
which  was  rather  that  of  a  hoary  kbg  than  of  a  mere 
youth.  But  we  learn  from  Strype  that  all  this  was  prepared 
beforehand.  He  was  drilled  by  Northumberland  in  the 
part  which  he  had  to  act,  on  every  occasion.  The  whole 
business  was  laid  down  plainly  before  him,  and  he  was 
supplied  with  short  notes  of  the  affair  in  hand,  which  he 
committed  to  memory.  The  whole  reduced  itself  into  the 
mere  lesson  of  the  school-boy;  but  to  the  uninitiated 
spectator  it  appeared  astonishing  and  most  precocious. 
His  learning,  which  has  been  asserted  on  the  evidence  of 
his  letters  which  have  been  preserved  by  Fuller,  Strype 
and  others,  bears  marks  of  the  touches  of  his  preceptors, 
and  his  virtues  are  still  more  difficult  of  estimation.  Th^t 
he  assisted  in  a  great  work  of  reformation  in  the  church  is 
undoubted,  but  that  work  was  the  work  of  the  party  in 
whose  hands  he  was.  If  we  look  for  any  depth  of  family 
affection,  we  experience  considerable  disappointment.  He 
suffered  both  his  uncles — ^who,  se  f ar  as  be  was  personally 
concerned,  never  showed  him  anything  but  kindbess ;  and 
the  kindness  of  the  admiral,  and  his  liberality  in  furnishing 
him  with  money  whenever  he  wanted  it,  were  great— to 
perish  in  their  blood,  when  a  slight  exercise  of  the  virtues 
and  wisdom  attributed  to  him,  might  at  least  have  saved 
their  lives.  He  suffered  his  sisters  to  be  thrust  from  the 
throne,  apparently  without  a  pang;  and  coolly  and  formally 
stamped  upon  them  with  his  own  hand  the  base  brand  of 
bastardy,  whichitrequiredno  precocious  genius  to  discern  was 
fabe,  and  put  forward  only  for  the  most  sordid  interests. 
Whilst  he  burnt  in  again  this  vile  brand,  which  his 
unnatural  father  had  once  and  again  seared  into  the  hearts 
of  his  children,  he  also  disinherit^  them  of  the  proud  - 
inheritance  of  the  English  throne,  with  an  indifference 
impossible  to  strong  affection.  That  the  fatal  adulation, 
and  worse  than  eastern  prostration,  which  degraded  the 
En^ish  court  at  that  period,  would  have  totally  destroyed 
any  good  in  him,  had  he  lived  long,  b  pretty  eertaui  firom 
facts  detailed  in  a  not©  by  Lingard.  *•  No  one  was  per- 
mitted to  address  him,  not  even  his  sisters,  without  kneel- 
ing to  him.  'I  bave  seen/  says  Ubaldini,  'the  princess 
Elisabeth  drop  on  one  knee  five  times  before  her  brother 
before  she  took  her  place.*  At  dinner,  if  either  of  his 
sisters  were  permitted  to  eat  with  him,  she  sate  on  a  stool 
and  cushion,  at  a  distance,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  royal 
dais.  Even  the  lords  and  gentlemen  who  brought  in  the 
dishes  before  dinner,  were  bareheaded,  and  knelt  down 
before  they  placed  them  on  the  table.  This  custom  shocked 
the  French  ambassador  and  his  suite ;  for  in  France  ike 
office  was  confined  to  pages,  who  bowed  (mly,  and  did  not 
kneel." 

Still,  whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Edward  YL, 
we  must  ever  gratefully  regard  him  as  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Providence  for  the  material  and  manifest 
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furtherance  of  those  institaiions  which  have  tended  to  build 
up  England  into  what  she  is,  and  to  mark  her  out,  by  her 
free  and  liberal  spirit,  and  by  her  grand  prosperity,  from 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  So  far  as  regarded  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  at  the  time,  nothing  was  less 
suoeessfui.  The  party,  whiohever  it  was,  which  had  the 
king  in  their  hands,  were  too  much  engrossed  by  their 
eager  pursuit  of  the  ohuroh  lands  and  of  titles,  to  maintain 
the  domestic  prosperity  and  the  foreign  fame  of  England. 
Nerer  did  a  country  sink  so  rapidly  in  prestige,  not  even  in 
the  miserably  imbecile  reigns  of  Richard  IL  and  Edward 
II.  The  English  forces,  after  some  bloody  and  wanton 
successes,  were  driven  out  of  Scotland,  and  out  of  France 
without  any  success  at  all.  Boulogne,  the  solitary  con- 
quest of  Henry  YIIL,  was  sarrendered  on  ignominiooa 


terms,  and  amid  the  most  imperious  airs  Qf  insdt  from 
the  French  ministers.  The  queen  of  Soots,  whose  band 
might  have  cemented  the  two  countries  into  an  etonial 
union,  was  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  French ;  and  foreign 
nations  ceased  to  respect  the  once  great  name  of  Briton. 

At  home  the  land  was  covered  by  homeleSB  vagabonds, 
uncultured  fields,  insurrection,  or  sullen  dificontent.  The 
inclosure  of  commons,  and  the  rack-rents  of  land,  drove 
the  farmer  from  his  grange,  and  the  cotter  from  his  oot. 
The  beggar  tfad  the  thief  infested  the  highways ;  and,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  preachers  of  the  tune,  the  c(ffniptioa 
of  morals  kept  pace  with  the  rapacity  of  the  statesmen,  and 
the  degradation  of  tiie  dergy.  The  vice  and  povertj  of 
this,  were  the  natural  froits  of  the  i^raiDny  and  eztevaguoe 
of  the  last  reign. 
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TBI  MMmt  OF  QUEXW  XABT. 
X4S7  Jane  Onj  yrotteMMd-Ofarjr  ralMi  bar  Standard  at  FnmltogluuB^ 
Her  triomphaat  pngnm  to  London— ArriTal  at  the  Tower— Exeentlon 
of  Kortbnmberland-Rellgtoue  Contetta-Lidj  Jane  Qnfu  Letter  to 
MuMj-UaTf  Mui?lMr  to  Ellaabeth-Her  SngMeBMBt  to  Philip  of 
SiMlB— WWMi  to  rericn  Ghareh  SepreoMcy-Seitoreo  the  Dako  of 
Norftdk  — ProoMrion  throofh  the  City  — Coronation— Bepeela  the 
Rellgieiif  Lawi  of  Edward  TT.,  and  thoee  reffurdtnff  Ufb  and  Property 
of  Henry  VIIL— Monliju  Treaty  with  Phlllp-Inanrreetiona— Wyetta 
Battla  in  London— Death  of  La^  Jane  Gray  and  Lord  OnUdford 
I>nd]oy  — The  Conipiraoy  of  Elisabeth  and  Conrtenay  —  PtrlUment 
ieenrlng  Inglaad  acatam  the  clalou  of  PhlUp  aa  Klng-eenoort— Wyatt 
oieenlod-Arrltnl  ol  PhiUp  in  tofflond. 

Tbs  ascension  of  Mary  to  the  throne  of  England  was  a 
remarkable  event.  She  was  the  first  English  queen  in  her 
own  right.  Since  the  Norman  conquest,  nor  even  in  the 
Saxon  times  had  a  woman  reigned  over  these  islands.  The 
ancient  Britons  admitted  the  right  of  females  to  rule  as 
sovereigns,  and  there  were  amongst  them  queens-regnant 
in  their  own  right;  but  since  then,  though  the  common  law 
recognised  the  daim,  the  fierce  martial  spirit  of  iiurope 
had  generally  passed  over  women  in  the  ftillest  hereditary 
descent,  and  placed  the  sceptre  in  a  male  hand.  Especially 
since  the  Norman  conquest  bad  this  been  the  ease  in  Eng- 
land. The  empress  Matilda  could  not  obtain  the  throne 
due  to  her  by  her  birth,  and  the  same  custom  had  made 


itself  ielt  in  the  casef  of  Blea&or  of  Brifctaay  and  ESnbetk 
of  York.  But  the  ferocious  wsra  of  En^^d,  sad  tke 
bloody  spuit  induced  by  them,^  had  deetroyed  alms*  ^ 
male  descent  m  England  at  tliia  time,  and  had  piM^ 
before  the  few  men  of  sufficiently  princely  desoeoi  a  M 
of  women  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  throne.  Tb«e 
were  Mary,  and  her  sister  EHiabeth,  ICary,  the  qneea  of 
Scots,  the  great-niece  of  Henry  YIIL*  and  lady  Jane  Gr^> 
and  her  sisters,  whose  elaima  we  have  stated.  B  «**• 
therefore,  a  most  interesting. ^>oeh»  whieii  was  to  |laMt 
woman  on  the  throne,  and  set  the  example  of  fomale  xti^ 
destined  to  be  so  remarkable.  But  if  Mary's  position  tit 
woman  was  novel,  it  was  peculiarly  critical,  as  it  xegsrded 
tbe  new  spirit  and  new  institutioii»  irhioh  had  defdop^ 
themselves  in  the  country.  She  waa  firmlj  attached  to  ^ 
old  spirit  and  the  old  instttations;  aad  both  at  hosM  ^ 
abroad,  men,  from  the  throne  to  the  hat,  were  nnnii^ 
watching  what  would  be  the  result  of  her  becoming  ^pf^ 
Especially  was  the  question  of  deep  interest  to  the  pope» 
and  the  sovereigns  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Netberlaadi. 
Was  England  once  more  to  revert  to  eatholioism  P  After 
all  the  violent  changes,  the  bloodshed,  the  bamings,  and  tka 
seiaure  of  ecclesiastical  property,  was  the  sapremacy  of  ^ 
pope,  andaUtheancientfoBnsandaulhoritiaiof  tbip^ 
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nl%ioQ,  to  be  roflteredf    ThoM  were  naturally  qoestaona 
•of  kteose  inlerefi,  whiah  niUkmfl,  both  wiUiin  these  ibIaih^ 
e&d  erer  the  Eoropean  oontineat,  were  more  and  more  biuily 
weighing  in  their  minds,  as  the  days  of  Edward  VL  became 
wmmSdaAj  numbered.    Not  the  less  was  the  anxiety  with 
whieh  Henry  of  France  and  Oharles  Y.  regarded  this 
•Tent.    If  Mary  Imra^  back  the  reign  of  Catholicism, 
htw  greatly  would  the  union  betwixt  her  and  her  relatives 
ef  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  be  augmented.    It  was  an 
CTeot  which  opened  up  wonderM  scenes  to  the  imagination 
of  Oharles,  and  in  his  old  age  gave  new  impetus  to  his 
thirst  for  universal  dominion.     The  kbg  of  France  had 
Beeored  the  queen  of  Scotland  for  his  son,  but  what  was 
that  advantage  compared  with  the  opportunity  of  his  own 
eon  securing  the  heiress  of  England  I    He  had  seea^  inA 
fearfiil  pangs  of  political  jealousy,   the  prospect  of  tt» 
union  of  France  and  Scotland  under  one  crown,  but  now, 
what  was  to  prevent  the  crowns  of  Spain,  of  tiie  Nether- 
hmds,  and  of  England  being  blended  ii^  one  glorious 
imperial  diadem  P     All  that  Oharles   bope^  of  oourse 
Henry  feared,  and  therefore  each  monarch  had  long  been 
keeping  a  dose  and   absorbing   watch  en  the   sinking 
powers  of  the  late  king.    Benard,  th    ambassador  of  the 
emperor,  and  Noailles,  the   ambassaior  of  the  king  of 
France,  had  kept  close  to  the  throne  of  ftlie  \lying  youth, 
watching  with  breathless  interest  every  symptom  of  the 
advancing  disease,  and  preparing  by  every  diplomatic  art 
for  the  coming  crisis.    The  belief  that  tiio  people  of  Eng- 
land would  never  suffer  the  reformed  faith,  aiul  the  bulwarks 
of  new  law  by  which  it  was  surrounded  bj  Edward  and 
his  ministers,  to  be  overthrown,  had  — esii^d  North- 
umberland to  the  daring  entsqwiso  of  oetting  mmim  Ibo 
daughters,  the  sole  sarviving  obiUnB  of  Hnry  VUL, 
for  a  more  distant  thou^  a  iMOtoitnut  daimant.    On  tiM 
depth  and  extension  of  thrt  ftaiiag  be  Imd  soMSwhat  mis- 
calculated, but  on  the  yuMMItj  of  England  •^^'^t^s*^ 
tt  its  sovereign  the  grandMs  of  Ihifley,  tho  law  haffpjt 
far  more. 

As  Mary  pursued  her  fli^  OA  tiia  7th  of  Jnly,  after 
beaming  the  death  of  her  biotlMr,  she  nrrivod  in  the  en- 
sumg  evening  at  the  gates  of  SawstoA  Hall,  near  Oaa- 
bridge,  the  seat  of  a  Mr.  HuddlestoB%  n  lealn 
a  kmsman  of  whose  was  a  genUeman  of  lUflyls 
There  she  passed  the  night,  but  was  compeUed  to 
her  journey  early  in  the  morning,  the  protestant  party  in 
Cambridge  having  heard  of  her  arrival,  and  being  on  the 
march  to  attack  her.  She  and  her  followers  were  obliged 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way  thence  in  different  disguises, 
end  turning  on  the  Gbgmagog  hills  to  take  a  look  at 
the  haU  she  saw  it  in  flames.  Her  night's  sojourn  had  cost 
her  entertainer  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  On  seeing  this, 
she  exclaimed,  as  quite  certain  of  her  fortunes,  '*  Well,  let 
it  bom,  I  will  build  bim  a  better ;  "  and  she  kept  her 
word.  She  passed  through  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  the 
Met  night  reached  the  seat  of  Eenninghall,  in  Norfolk. 
Thence  withoot  dela^she  despatched  a  messenger  to  the 
prify  council,  commanding  them  to  desist  firom  the  treason- 
ous sdiesM  which  she  knew  that  they  were  attempting, 
ttid  ordering  them  to  proclaim  her  their  rightful  sovereign, 
in  which  case  all  that  was  past  should  be  pardoned.  The 
BBttsenger  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  rival  queen  pro- 
elaimed  on  the  10th,  and  to  bring  back  a  reply  peculiarly 
insulting  for  its  gross  language,  asserting  her  illegitimacy, 


and  calling  upon  her  to  submit  to  her  sovereign,  queen 
Jane. 

Mary  on  this  ocoarion  displayed  all  the  spirit  of  the 
Tudor.  Though  Northumberland  had  all  tiie  powers  of  the 
government,  the  military  strength,  the  influence  of  party, 
and  the  support  of  the  nobility  of  the  nation  apparentiy 
under  his  hand,  and  possessed  the  reputation  of  being  an 
able  and  most  successful  general,  and  though  she  had 
nobody  with  her  but  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  the  steward  of 
her  household,  Andrew  Huddleston,  and  her  ladies,  though 
she  had  neither  troops  nor  money,  she  did  not  hesitate. 
Eenninghall  was  but  a  defenceless  house  in  an  open 
country,  she  therefore  rode  forward  to  Framlingham  Oastle, 
not  far  from  the  Suffolk  coast,  where,  in  a  strong  fortress, 
await  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  her  subjects,  and 
fcrosd  to  fly,  could  easily  escape  across  to  Holland 
and  put  henalf  under  the  protection  of  her  imperial 
kinsman. 

Once  witinn  the  lofty  walls  of  Framlingham,  she  com- 
manded the  standard  of  England  to  be  cast  loose  to  the  winds, 
and  caused  herself  to  be  proclaimed  queen-regnant  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  The  effect  was  soon  seen.  Sir  Henry 
Jemingham  and  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  had  joined  her  with  a 
few  followers  before  she  quitted  Eenninghall,  and  had 
served  her  as  a  guard  in  her  ride  of  twenty  miles  to  Fram- 
lingham* Sir  John  Sulyard  now  arrived,  and  was  i^ 
pointed  captain  id  her  guards.  He  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  tenants  of  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  forty.  By  the  influence  of  Sir  Henry 
Janmgham,  Yarmouth  dedared  for  her ;  and  soon  after 
flocked  in,  with  Mon  or  leas  of  foUowers,  lord  Thomas 
Howard,  ng^MdMW  of  tibo  old  doke  of  Norfolk;  Sir  Wil- 
fiam  Drniy,  Sir  Thoww  Ckwwallis,  high  sheriff  of  Suffolk ; 
Sir  John  SUten,  and  Sir  John  Tjrrtl.  These  were  all 
Holous  catlMfies ;  and  the  peoplo  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
hanied  to  her  ataadard,  impeBed  by  the  memory  of  Nor- 
ttnmberlandls  oangninary  eiiiadHon  of  Eet's  rebellion, 
tibo  horrors  of  wImcIi  still  kept  alivo  fi  deep  detestation  of 
hlai  in  those  oo— tiea.  In  a  voy  short  time  she  beheld 
herself  mrronnded  bj  an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  men, 
aQ  serving  without  pay,  but  all  confidently  calculating  on 
tbo  oertain  reooMpenoo  iriiich  as  queen  she  would  soon  bo 
abb  to  airard  them. 

In  the  lofty  Ibrtress  of  Framlingham,  whence  she  could 
see  over  the  woods  the  German  ocean,  and  near  to  the  sea- 
port of  Aldborough,  she  remained,  as  is  supposed,  till  the 
end  of  the  month,  but  meantime  her  cause  had  grown 
rapidly  and  spread  far  and  wide.  On  the  12th,  only  two 
days  after  her  arrival  there,  she  was  proclaimed  queen  at 
Norwich.  On  the  15th,  or  thereabouts,  a  fleet  was  seen  off 
the  coast  bearing  for  Yarmouth.  It  consisted  of  six  ships 
of  war,  and  was  carrying  artillery  and  ammunition  for  the 
siege  of  Framlingham  Oastle;  and  having  effected  that 
service,  it  was  to  cruise  about  to  intercept  her  flight  to  the 
continent.  Sir  Henry  Jemingham  put  out  from  Yarmouth 
as  these  vessels  drew  near,  to  hail  them.  The  sailors  de- 
manding what  he  wanted,  he  replied,  "  Your  capjtains,  who 
are  rebels  to  their  lawful  queen  Mary."  "  If  they  are,** 
said  the  men,  "  we  will  throw  them  into  the  sea,  for  we  are 
her  true  subjects ;  "  upon  which  the  captains  surrendered, 
and  Sir  Henry  conveyed  them  into  Yarmouth. 

On  the  I6th.  Mr.  Smith,  clerk  of  the  council  at  Framling- 
ham, announced  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Brando,  stating  that  Sir 
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Bdward  Hastings,  on  the  15th,  at  Drayton,  the  seat  of  lord 
Paget,  had  mastered  ten  thousand  of  the  militia  of  Oxford, 
Backs,  Berkshire,  and  Middlesex^  idth  the  intention  of  march- 
ing to  seize  the  palace  of  Westminster  for  the  queen.  Before 
leaying  Eenninghall,  Mary  had  written  to  Sir  Edward 
Hastings  claiming  his  allegiance.  Sir  Edward  was  brother 
to  the  earl  of  HuntiDgdon,  who  was  closely  allied  by  mar- 
riage with  Northumberlaud,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time 
great-nephew  to  cardinal  Pole,  and  otherwise  connected 
with  his  family.    Sir  Edward  had  been  commissioned  to 


The  same  day  all  the  yessels  in  the  harbour  of  Hsrwidi 
declared  for  Mary,  dismissing  Sir  Bichard  Broke  andother 
uncomplying  officers  from  their  commands ;  John  Hughes, 
the  comptroller  of  the  customs  at  Yarmouth,  went  oyer,  and 
John  Qrioe,  the  captain  of  a  ship  of  war.  Mary  ordered 
artillery  (^nd  ammunition  to  be  provided  firom  Grioe'a  sh^ 
and  from  Aldborough,  to  be  forwarded  for  the  defenoe  of 
Framlingham ;  and  on  the  18tb,  seeing  the  lealous  sapport 
which  was  every  day  manifesting  itself,  she  issued  a  pfo- 
clamation,  offering  £1,000  in  land  to  any  noble,  £500  to 


\ 
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raise  this  force  by  Northamberland,  and  the  news  of  his 
defection  coming  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  defection 
of  the  fleet  at  Yarmouth,  must  have  thunderstmok  Northum- 
berland. On  the  same  day,  the  16th,  a  placard  was  found 
affixed  to  the  door  of  Queenhithe  church,  asserting  that 
Mary  had  been  proclaimed  queen  in  every  town  of  England 
except  London ;  and  so  rapidly  was  the  spirit  of  adhesion 
to  Mary  spreading,  that  that  very  day  the  earls  of  Sussex 
and  Bath  deserted  the  council,  and  took  their  way  to  Fram- 
lingjham,  at  the  head  of  their  armed  vassals. 


any  gentleman,  and  £100  to  any  yeoman,  who  Bhonld  bin^ 
Northumberland  prisoner  to  the  queen.  At  the  Bame  times^ 
maintained  a  guard  of  five  hundred  men  oyer  her  own  parson 
and,  no  doubt,  receiving  information  that  the  prisoners  wb* 
crowded  the  jails  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  were  chiefly  thoie 
who  had  suffered  for  their  opposition  to  the  innoratiooi  w 
the  reign  of  Edward*  and  especially  under  the  more  reeettt 
measure  of  Northumberland,  she  ordered  them  to  be  aO  f«^ 
at  liberty. 

Meantime  Northumberland,  with   aU  his  plaaning,  "^^ 
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but  ill  prepared  for  the  execution  of  bis  design  when  the 
king's  death  took  pkioft.  It  wtm  tke  (Mot  of  a  elever  diplo- 
matist to  baTO  in  good  time  seoored  in  his  hands  the 
two  next  heirs  to  the  throne.  This  not  being  done,  and 
other  matters  being  eqoallj  nn8ettied«  he  kept  the  death  of 
the  king  concealed  for  two  days,  daring  which  time  he 
was  deep  in  eonsialtation  with  tdie  eoonoiL  An  exoeption, 
however,  was  made  in  favoor  of  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  London,  who  were  inTited  to  Greenwich  wiiere  the 
cooncil  was  sitting,  the  death  of  the  king  revealed  to  them, 
and  the  fiMt  that  by  Edward's  will  the  lady  Jane  Gray  was 
appointed  his  sncoessor.  They  were  bound  under  a  severe 
penalty  not  to  divulge  these  secrets  till  they  should  receive 
orders  from  the  council,  but  to  be  prepared  to  preserve  oi 
in  the  city.  The  officers  of  the  guards  and  of  the 
hold  and  twelve  eminent  citisens  were  at  the  amm 
admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king's  doooaet,  mad 
to  their  allegiance. 

Lady  Jane  Gray,  the  innocent  object  of  IImm  haaardons 
plans,  had  obtained  a  short  leave  <^  aboenee  from  oonrt, 
and  was  indulging  her  love  of  quiet  and  of  books,' w  bum  ahe 
was  suddenly  summoned  by  die  lady  Sydney,  the  aistar  of 
her  husband,  to  return  to  Skm  Hoeae,  and  thw e  to  await 
the  commands  of  the  Idng,  of  whose  death  she  vras  yet 
ignorant.  On  the  morning  of  Ike  10th  she  was  surprised 
by  a  depotation,  consisting  of  the  dnke  of  NortiMunberlaod, 
the  auurqnis  of  Northampton,  and  the  earls  of  Aruudel, 
Huntingdon,  and  Pembroke.  Soon  after  entered  the 
duchesses  of  H<Mrthambedaiid  and  SufEbtk  aad  the  mar- 
chioness of  NOTthampton.  Her  modi^-in-law,  the  duchess 
of  Korthnmberiand,  had  already  dropped  some  mysterions 
hints  of  some  wonderful  fortune  awaiting  her,  and  now  the 
serious  aspect  of  her  visitOTS  filled  her  with  alarm.  The 
duke  of  Northumberland  then  informed  her  that  the  long 
her  cousin  was  dead ;  tiiat  he  had  felt  great  concern  for 
the  continuance  of  the  chnrdi  in  the  form  and  spirit  in 
which  it  now  was ;  and  that  on  this  account,  and  also  to 
preserve  the  kmgdom  from  the  diaorders  which  the  illegiti- 
macy of  his  sisters  might  occasion,  he  had  in  his  will  passed 
them  over^  an^  bequeathed  the  crown  to  her*  as  the  trae 
legitimate  heir,  and,  moreover,  holding  the  trae  foith. 

He  had,  therefore,  in  the  will  ordered  the  ooun^  to  pro- 
claim her  queen,  and  in  default  of  her  issue,  her  sisters 
Catherine  and  Mary.  The  attendant  nobles  on  this  fell  on 
their  knees,  declared  her  thebr  queen,  and  vowed  to  defend 
her  right  with  their  blood,  if  necessary.  One  of  them, 
Anmdel«  as  we  have  seen,  was  already  in  communication 
with  Mary,  and  warning  her  of  what  was  doing. 

At  this  snrprising  revelation  the  lady  Jane  swooned,  and 
fell  with  a  shriek  on  the  floor.  On  recovering  she  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief  and  terror,  and  declared  herself  a 
most  unfit  person  for  a  sovereign.  She  was  but  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  who  had  been  learnedly  educated  by  Boger  Ajoham, 
and  was  especially  fond  of  retirement  and  study.  But  she 
was  like  a  lamb  dragged  from  its  green  meadows  for  the 
slaughter,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  unprincipled  Northum- 
berland her  feelings  or  tastes  went  for  nothing. 

That  afternoon  she  was  conveyed  by  water  to  the  Tower, 
accofding  to  the  usual  custom  on  the  accession  of  a  new 
sovereign,  and  preparatory  to  the  coronation.  She  arrived 
there  in  state  about  three  o'clock.  On  her  entrance,  her 
mother,  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  bore  her  tnun.  The  lord 
treasurer  presented  to  her  -the  crown,  and  her  assembled 


relatives  saluted  her  on  their  knees.  The  unhappy  vietim 
of  this  fttai  enterpriae  had  opposed  the  jwoseoutioii  of  the 
plan  with  all  her  energy  in  private,  and  amid  many  tears 
and  fears.  She  was  hi  from  thinking  it  either  jogt  or 
likely  to  saoeeed,  but  all  her  efforts  were  fruitless  againat 
her  aspiring  connexions.  Her  old  aohoohnaster,  Ascham, 
deseribes  her  as  a  auwt  amiable  and  excellent  young 
woman,  pleasing  in  her  person,  if  not  regalarly  beautiful, 
food  of  domestic  lifo  and  literature,  and  aeoostomed  to  read 
Plato  in  Oreek.  We  may  imagine  the  aohhag  heart  of  tho 
devoted  maiden  aanid  all  this  empty  show. 

At  six  o'oloek  that  evening,  prob^pmatioa  was  made  in 
London  of  ^e  death  of  king  Edward,  and  the  snoceAsioii  of 
qneea  Jane  by  hie  will ;    and  a  long  annoancement  of 
the  reasons  wUeh  had  led  to  this,  signed  by  the  new 
qoeen,  iras  made  poUie.    Those  reasons  were  of  the  mott 
flimsy  and  snperfieial  kind.    They  admitted  that  the  ano- 
cession  was  settled  by  the  S5th  of  Henry  YIIL  in  favooi 
of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  but  pleaded  that  tiiat  was  renderad 
void  by  a  previous  sfeatnta,  wfaieh  declared  their  illegiti- 
macy, being  unrepealed.    It  aswrfred  that  even  had  th^ 
been  bom  lai  lawfiil  weAoek,  they  oodli  aM>t  inherit  from 
the  late  king,  being  only  his  sisters  in  half-blood,  as  (hoo^ 
tiMj  dad  not  already  inherit  from  tiieir  &ther,  Henry,  or 
as  though  Edward,  their  brother,  supposing  them  legiti- 
mate, could  not  bequeaith  the  crown  just  m  fully  to  them 
as  to  the  lady  JaaM.  Yarious  other  reasons,  aUi  as  frivolov, 
were  aulded,  the  only  valid  one  being  the  danger  of  the 
realm,  in  case  of  the  succession  of  Ifory,  being  broagfit 
again  under  the  papal  dominion.    To  this  proclamatioD 
there  was  no  cordiail  response.    ^Hie  people  listened  ii 
ominoas  silence,  as  they  had  done  on  the  passage  of  ladf 
Jane  and  her  friends  to  the  Tower,  when  the  only  audible 
voice  was  diat  <^  one  Gilbert  Pot,  the  drawer  of  N'mian 
Sannders,  vmtner  of  the  St.  John's  Head,  Ludgate,  who  ex- 
pressing his  dissent,  had  his  ears  nailed  to  the  pUlorj, 
and  that  so  securely  that  they  were  oat  off  by  way  of 
liberating  him. 

On  the  foUovnng  morning,  vdiilst  la^  Jane's  party  were 
feeling  the  chill  of  this  inauspicious  bogianing,  the  mes- 
senger of  Mary  arrived,  commanding  the  council  to  see 
that  she  was  duly  proclaimed,  and  wamiiag  them  to  des^ 
from  their  treasonable  purposes.  Scarcely  had  tbej  re- 
turned their  uncourteous  refusal,  when  news  came  pooriflg 
in  that  Mary  had  taken  possession  of  the  castle  of  Fram- 
lingham,  amd  that  the  nobility,  gentry,  amd  people  of 
Suffolk  were  flocking  to  her  standard. 

Northumberland  saw  that  no  tnae  was  to  be  lost  B 
was  neoessaiy  that  forees  shonld  be  instantly  despatched 
to  cheok  the  growth  of  Mary's  anay,  auad  to  disperse  it 
altogether.  But  who  should  ooonaaad  it  f  There  wts  bo 
one  so  proper  as  himself;  but  he  sospeeted  the  fidelity  of 
the  council,  and  was  unvnlfing  to  reaaoTo  himself  to  a 
distance  from  them ;  he  therefore  reooounended  the  dake 
of  Suffolk,  the  father  of  bdy  Jane,  to  the  command  otth^ 
expedition.  The  oooncil,  vrho  were  anxious  to  get  rid  cf 
Northumberland  in  order  that  they  might  thempelrcs 
esoi^pe  to  Mary's  camp,  represented  privately  that  Suffolk 
was  a  general  of  no  reputation,  thait  everything  depended 
on  decisive  proceedings  in  the  outset,  aaid  that  Iw  alone 
was  the  man  for  the  purpose.  They  moreover  so  excited 
the  fears  of  lady  Jane  that  she  entreated  in  tears  that  ber 
father  might  remain  withj^g^  ^"  (Jfhereupon,**  says  Stow, 
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"the  eonnoii  peraaaded  the  duke  of  NorUiamberiaiid  to 

take  that  voyage  apon  himaelf,  saying  that  no  siaa  was 

80  fit  therefor,  booause  he  had  aohieved  the  victory  in 

Norfolk  onco  ahready,  and  wag  so  feared  there  that  none 

durst  lift  np  their  weapons  against  him ;  besides,  that  he 

was  the  best  man  of  war  in  the  realm,  as  well  for  the 

ordering  of  his  oamp  and  soldiers,  both  in  battie  and  in 

their  tents,  as  also  by  ezperienoe,  knowledge,  and  wisdom, 

he  conld  animate  his  army  with  witty  persaasions,  and 

also  pacify  and  allay  kis  enemies*  pride  with  "his  stoat 

courage,  or  else  dissoade  them,  if  need  were,  from  their 

enterprise.    Finally,  ithey  sud,  this  is  the  short  and  long, 

the  qneen  will  in  no  wise  grant  that  her  father  should  take 

it  upon  him.*' 

Northumberland  consented,  though  with  many  mifgirings. 
He  equally  distrusted  the  council  and  the  citiiene.    On 
the  13th  of  Joly  he  set  out,  urging  on  the  counoil  at  bia 
departure  fidelity  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  recetred 
from  them,  and  from  none  more  than  from  Arundel,  who 
was  already  supporting  to  the  utmost  the  interests  of  Mary, 
the  most  earnest  protestations  of  seal  and  attachment.    If 
these  assurances  did  not  inspire  him  with  confidence,  tkr 
less  did  the  aspect  of  the  people  as  he  marched  out  of 
the  city  with  his  little  army  of  six  thousand  men,  who 
looked  in  sach  ominous  silence  that  he  could  not  help  re- 
marking to  Sir  John  €kktes,  '*The  people  come  to  look  at 
us,  but  not  one  exclaims, '  Qod  speed  you  t  *  **    The  people, 
in  fact,  now  regarded  him  as  a  desperate  adventurer.  They 
said,  they  now  saw  througih  him  and  all  his  actions.  That  he 
had  incited  Somerset  to  put  to  death  his  own  brother,  and 
then  he  had  got  Somerset  executed,  so  that  the  young  king 
might  be  stripped  of  his  nearest  relatives,  his  natural  pro- 
tectors, and  left  in  his  own  hands ;  and  that  now  he  had 
poisoned  him  to  make  way  for  hie  daughter-in-law,  lady 
Jane,  and  thus  too  for  his  son*    These  ideas  had  flown 
everywhere  through  the  multitude,  and  were  as  universally 
belieyedi 

To  remove  these  impreesione  tm  wmh  as  posslMe,  he  now 
sent  for  the  most  eminent  preachers,  and  especially  Bidley, 
and  exhorted  them  to  disabuse  the  people  in  their  sermom 
whilst  he  was  away.  Accordingly  Bidley  preached  oa  the 
Mowing  Sunday  at  St.  Faults  Qrws,  before  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  a  great  concourse  of  the  people. 
In  his  sermon  he  drew  a  striking  contrast  betwixt  the 
daughters  of  Henry  Yin.,  and  especially  Mary,  and  the 
lady  Jane.  He  represented,  that  not  only  the  iUegitimaoy 
of  the  two  princesses  had  induced  their  brother  Edward  to 
omit  them  from  the  succession,  but  the  certain  prospect  of 
destruction  to  the  reformed  religion  if  Mary  succeeded, 
SAd  the  equally  certam  prospect  of  its  maintenance,  if  the 
ttuable,  able,  and  pious  lady  Jane  was  queen.  On  the 
<>ne  hand,  there  were  the  bigoted  Spanish  connections  of 
^lary,  the  supporters  of  the  inquisition,  and  meet  probably 
« prince  of  that  despotic  house  as  her  husband ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  would  be  a  noble  protestant  queen  sur- 
rounded by  the  prelates  and  councillors  who  had  so  stoutly 
combated  for  the  pure  faith.  To  satisfy  them  of  the  deter- 
inincd  popery  of  Mary,  he  related  a  personal  interview  which 
^e  had  with  her  before  the  late  king's  death.  He  had  ridden 
^er  in  September  from  his  house  at  Hadlam  to  her  resi- 
^oe  at  Hnnsdou,  to  pay  his  respects  to  her.  She  had 
^iirited  him  to  stay  and  dine,  and  after  dinner  he  informed 
^that  he  intended  on  Sunday  to  coflw  as  her  diocesan 


and  preach  before  her.  Mary  replied  that  certainly  the 
parish  church  would  be  open  to  him,  but  that  he  must  no  J 
calculate  on  seeing  her  or  her  household  there.  He  had 
answered  that  he  hoped  she  would  not  refuse  God's  word. 
She  answered  that  she  did  not  know  what  they  called  GK>d's 
word  now,  but  certainly  it  was  not  the  same  as  in  her 
father's  time.  "  God's  word,"  rqjoined  Bidley,  **  was  the 
same  at  all  times,  but  had  been  better  understood  and 
practised  in  some  ages  than  others."  She  replied,  that  he 
durst  not  have  avowed  his  present  faith  in  her  fother's  life- 
time, and  asked  if  he  were  of  the  council.  He  said  he 
was  not ;  and  on  his  retiring,  she  thanked  him  for  coming 
to  see  her,  but  not  at  all  for  his  proposal  to  preach  before 
her. 

But  not  all  the  eloquence  of  Bidley,  nor  the  terrors  of 
Mary's  bigotiy,  could  move  the  people,  who  had  a  simple, 
strong  conviction  that  a  deed  of  flagrant  wrong  was  at- 
tempted. Northumberland  meantime  was  pursuing  his 
melancholy  march  towards  Framlingham.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  marquis  of 
Northampton,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  lord  Gray.  His 
army  amounted  only  to  eight  thousand  infantry  and  two 
thousand  cavalry,  but  it  was  so  superior  in  discipline  and 
military  supplies,  that  under  ordinary  circuoistances,  with 
the  same  vigour  and  address  whioh  he  had  formerly  shown 
in  Scotland  and  in  Norfolk,  the  superior  number  of  the 
enemy  would  have  availed  nothing  against  him.  Here  the 
circumstances  were  significantly  different.  He  was  no 
longer  battling  against  a  national  foe,  with  a  bold  heart, 
and  the  hope  of  glory  and  advancement;  he  was  fighting 
against  his  true  sovereign,  and  everything  around  him,  or 
whioh  reached  his  ears,  made  him  feel,  moreover,  that  he 
was  fighting  against  the  conviotions  of  the  nation.  Instead 
of  the  animation  of  the  conqueror,  the  terrors  of  the  traitor 
fell  over  him.  A  horrible  apparition  began  to  haunt  him ; 
that  of  a  people  whose  hearts  vrere  turned  away  from  him 
as  a  usurpw  and  a  disloyal  sutject.  At  every  step  some 
expeetatien  was  falsified,  or  some  disastrous  news  met  him. 
The  premised  reinforcements  did  not  arrive,  but  he  heard  of 
them  taking  the  way  to  the  camp  of  Mary  instead  of  his  own. 
He  heard  of  the  defection  of  the  fleet;  and  lastly,  a  pros- 
tratii^  blow,  of  the  eonnoii  having  gone  over  to  queen  Mary. 
Struck  vrith  dismay  at  this  aooumuiadon  of  evil  tidings,  he 
retreated  from  Bury  St  Edmunds,  which  he  had  reached, 
to  Cambridge,  and  there  betrayed  the  most  pitiable  in- 
decision. 

ScMrcely  had  he  left  Lcmdon  before  the  council,  whilst 
outwardly  profesnng  much  activity  for  the  interests  of 
queen  Jane,  was  really  at  work  to  terminate  as  soon  as 
possible  the  perilous  farce  of  her  royalty.  On  the  .very 
evening  of  Sunday  the  16th,  on  which  Bidley  had  preached 
to  the  people,  the  lord  treasurer  left  the  Tower  and  made  a 
visit  to  his  own  house,  contrary  to  the  positive  order  of 
Northumberland,  who  had  striptiy  enjoined  Suffolk  to  keep  ' 
the  whole  council  within  its  walls.  On  the  19th  the  lord  : 
treararer  and  lord  privy  seal,  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Shrews- 
bury, and  Pembrc^,  Sir  Thomas  Cheney,  and  Sir  John 
Mason,  left  the  Tower  on  the  plea  that  it  was  necessary  to 
levy  forces,  and  to  receive  the  French  ambassador,  and 
that  Baynard's  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
was  a  nmoh  more  convenient  place  for  these  purposes. 
As  they  professed  to  be  actuated  by  seal  for  the  cause  of 
his  daughter,  Suffolk,  a  very  weak  person,  was  easily  dujped. 
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Ko  sooner  had  they  reftohed  Baynard's  Oastle,  than  they 
unanimoasly  declared  for  cpeea  Mary.  They  sent  for  the 
lord  mayor  and  the  aldermen,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel 
announced  to  them  that  the  oouneil  had  resolyed  to  proclaim 
queenMary,  denoundngtheoppositioninno  measured  terms. 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  starting  up,  as  he  finished,  and 
drawing  his  sword  exclaimed,  "  If  the  arguments  of  my 
lord  Arundel  do  not  persuade  yon,  this  sword  shall  make 
Mary  queen,  or  I  will  die  in  her  quarrel."  Shouts  of 
applause  echoed  his  declaration,  and  they  all  forthwith 
rode  to  St.  Paul's  Cross,  where  the  garter  kmg-at-arms, 
arrayed  in  his  heraldic  coat,  blew  his  trumpet  and  pro- 
claimed Mary  queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland. 
This  time  there  was  no  gloomy  silence,  but  triumphant 
acclamations ;  and  the  whole  body  of  nobles  and  civic 
gentlemen  went  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  and  together 
4sung  Te  Deum.  Beer,  inne,  and  money  were  distributed 
amongst  the  people,  and  the  day  was  finished  amid  the 
blaze  of  bonfires,  illuminations,  and  loud  rejoicings. 

Inunediately  after  proclaiming  the  new  queen,  the  coun- 
cil sent  to  summon  the  doke  of  Suffolk  to  surrender  the 
Tower,  which  he  did  with  all  alacrity,  and  proceeding  to 
Baynard's  Oastle  signed  the  proclamations  which  the  council 
were  issuing.  Poor  lady  Jane  resigned  her  uneasy  and 
unblessed  crown  of  nine  days  with  unfeigned  joy,  and  the 
next  morning  returned  to  Sion  House.  This  brief  period 
of  queenship,  which  had  been  thrust  upon  her  against 
her  own  wishes  and  better  judgment,  had  been  embittered 
not  only  by  her  own  sense  of  injustice  towards  her 
kinswoman,  the  princess  Mary,  and  by  apprehension  of  the 
consequences  to  herself  and  all  her  friends,  but  stiU  more 
by  the  harshness  and  insatiate  ambition  of  her  husband  and 
his  n^other.  She  had  had  a  near  yiew  of  the  dreadful 
passions  which  start  up  in  the  human  heart  at  the  contact 
of  a  crown,  and  she  shrunk  ba(^  in  alight.  In  lady  Jane's 
own  letter  to  Mary  from  the  Tower,  we  find  that  whilst  in  that 
royal  fortress,  her  husband,  lord  Chiildford,  insisted  on  being 
crowned  with  her,  which  she  did  not  think  it  advisable 
at  once  to  accede  to.  Ayery  warm  altercation  ensued, 
and  she  then  thou^^t  she  could  give  him  the  crown  by  act 
of  parliament  On  reflection,  howerer,  she  felt  it  beet  to 
waive  this  question,  which  so  much  incensed  her  husband, 
tiiat  he  refiiBed  to  go  near  her.  His  mother  then  upbraided 
her  so  severely/that  she  became  Tory  ill,  and  imagined  from 
her  sensations  that  they  had  f^ven  hor  poison.  In  the 
Italian  version  of  her  own  account,  as  preserved  by  Pollini 
and  Bosso,  she  says  that  the  duchess  treated  her  very  ill, 
moUo  tMlamente,  and  with  the  most  angry  disdain*  It  was 
dearly  to  her  a  deep  and  bitter  bi^tism  of  misery. 

The  council  despatched  a  letter  to  Northumberland  by 
Biohard  Bose,  the  herald,  commanding  him  to  disband  his 
army  and  return  to  his  allegiance  to  queen  Mary,  under 
penalty  of  being  decbred  a  traitor.  But  before  this  reached 
him  he  had  submitted  himself,  and  in  a  manner  the  least 
heroic  and  dignified  possible.  On  the  Sunday  he  had  induced 
Dr.  Sandys,  the  vioe-chancdlor  of  the  univeruty,  to  preach  a 
sermon  against  the  title  and  the  religion  of  Mary.  The  very 
next  day  the  news  of  the  revolution  at  London  arrived,  and 
Northumberland  proceeding  to  the  market-place  proclaimed 
the  woman  he  had  thus  denounced,  and  flung  up  his  cap 
as  if  in  joy  at  the  event,  whilst  the  tears  of  grief  and  chagrin 
streamed  down  his  faoe.  Turning  to  Dr.  Sandys,  who  was 
again  with  him,  he  said,  '*  Queen  Mary  was  a  meroifnl 


woman,  and  that,  doubtiess,  all  would  receive  the  benefit  of 
her  general  pardon."  But  Sandys,  who  could  not  help 
despising  him,  bade  him  *'  not  flatter  himself  with  that ;  for 
if  the  queen  were  ever  so  inclined  to  pardon,  those  who 
ruled  her  would  desbroy  him,  whoever  else  were  spared." 

Immediately  after.  Sir  John  Gates,  one  of  his  oldest  and 
most  obsequious  instruments,  arrested  him  when  he  had  \a» 
boots  half  drawn  on,  so  that  he  could  not  help  himself; 
and,  on  the  following  morning,  the  earl  of  Arundel  arrivmg 
with  a  body  of  troops,  took  possession  of  Northumberland, 
his  captor,  Ckttes,  and  Dr.  Sandys,  and  sent  them  off  to  the 
Tower.  The  conduct  of  the  duke  on  his  arrest  by  Arundel 
was  equally  destitute  of  greatness  as  his  proclamation  of 
the  queen :  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  earl,  who  had  a  j 
great  hatred  of  him,  and  a  pride  in  witnessing  his  humilia- 
tion, and  abjectly  begged  for  life.  The  arrest  of  Northnm- 
berland  was  the  signal  for  the  leaders  of  his  party  to 
hasten  to  the  queen  at  Framlingham,  and  to  endeavour  to 
make  their  peace.  Amongst  these  were  the  marquis  of  ■ 
Northampton,  lord  Bobert  Dudley,  and  bishop  Bidiej.  j 
They  were  all  sent  to  the  Tower;  Bidley's  great  crime 
being  the  vehement  sermon  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross 
against  the  queen  at  the  instance  of  Northumberland. 

The  camp  at  Framlingham  broke  up  on  the  last  day  of 
July,  and  Mary  set  forward  to?rards  the  metropolis,  at  every 
step  receiving  the  homage  of  her  now  eagerly-flocking 
subjects.  Amongst  the  very  flrst  to  hasten  to  her  presence 
was  Cecil,  who  presented  himself  at  Ipswich,  her  first 
resting-place.  He  made  the  most  plausible  excuse  for  his 
conduct  in  assisting  to  plant  a  rival  on  her  throne,  protest* 
mg  that  all  the  time  Ids  heart  was  not  in  it ;  it  was  aU 
necessity.  The  account  we  have  of  his  conduct  is  one 
drawn  up  under  his  own  eye,  and  found  in  the  State  Fftpsr 
office  by  Mr.  Tytier,  stamping  him  as  a  most  oonsan- 
mate  hypocrite,  or,  in  political  phrase,  able  statesman.  At 
the  queen's  second  halting*plaoe,  Ingatestone,  the  seat  of 
Sir  William  Petre,  the  council  who  had  been  the  supporters 
of  queen  Jane  were  presented,  and  kissed  her  hand  *,  Oedl 
was  again  the  flrst  to  pay  this  homage,  and  endeavour  by 
every  display  of  assumed  devotion  to  win  her  flavour.  Bot 
though  he  added  to  his  political  pliancy  a  most  sedulous 
devotion  to  Catholicism,  as  suddenly  assumed,  Mary  vis 
never  imposed  upon  by  him,  and  steadily  excluded  Iub 
from  the  sweets  of  office.  At  Wanstead  Mary  vras  met  by 
her  sister  Elisabeth,  attended  by  a  company  of  a  thousand 
horse,  by  knights,  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  their  retainefs* 
Blisabeth  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  IsOe  transaotioai. 
She  professed  to  be  suffering  indispositien,  and  so  remained 
quiesoent.  If  she  showed  no  ardent  qrmpathy  as  a  sisUr, 
she  had  boldly  stated  to  the  emissaries  of  Northamberiand, 
when  they  came  to  offer  her  ample  lands  suid  peosioBS,  o 
condition  that  she  resigned  her  ri^t  to  the  saocession, 
diat  they  must  agree  with  Mary  flrst,  for  dluring  her  life- 
time she  had  no  right  to  rerign.  Now,  on  hearing  of  tbe 
approach  of  her  sister,  she  rode  forth  with  this  gallant  com- 
pany to  meet  her,  and,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  they  proceeded 
together  to  London.  The  Venetian  ambassador,  who  w«« 
present,  describes  these  remarkable  sisters  thus  :—'|  The 
queen,"  he  says,  "was  of  small  stature, slender  smd  delioaU 
in  person,  totally  unlike  both  her  father  mtkd  mother.  She 
had  very  lively,  piercing  eyes,  which  in^ired  not  reverence 
only,  but  fear.  Her  faoe  was  weU-formed,  and  wfa« 
young,  she  must  have  been  good-looking.    Her  voice  ws* 
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thick  and  load  like  a  man's,  and  when  she  spoke  she  was 

heard  a  good  way  off.    Bba  was  then  abovi  fiMij  jean  of 

age ;  waa  dre«ed  in  Tiolet  relTet,  and  rode  a  snuJl  white, 

ambling  nag,  with  housings  fringed  with  gold.    Elisabeth 

was  about  half  her  age,  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  with  a 

oountenaoee  more  pleasing  than  handsome;  a  taU  and 

portly  igara»  large   blue  eyes,    and  hands  the  elegpuit 

symmelry  ef  whieli  she  mm  prood  to  display.** 

Hary  dismissed  her  anny,  whieh  had  mmr  ezoeeded 

'    iSken  thoysand,  and  which  had  had  no  ocoasioo  to  draw 

a  sword,  balotv  putting  Wanstead,'exoept  tlvee  tho—iad 

horsemen,  ia  muforms  of  giasQ  and  white,  red  and  white, 

aid  bhM  and  white.      These,  too,  die  mo*  back  before 

entering  the  eity  gate,  thos  showing  her  perfect  oonfidence 

in  the  attaahment  of  her  ci^ital.    From  that  point  her  only 

guard  was  that  of  the  city,  which  brought  up  the  rear  with 

bows  and  jafeDns.    As  the  royal  sisters  rode  through  the 

crowded  streets,  they  were  accompanied  by  a  continuous 

roar  of  acdamation ;  and  on  enteriDg  the  court  of  the 

Tower  they  beheld,  kneeling   «b  ihm   giasQ   before    Bt. 

Peter's  church,  the  state  piiaoDera  who  had  been  detained 

there  during  the  reigns  of  Bmtj  YIIL  and  Edward  TL 

niese  were  Oourtenay,  the  Mn  ef  the  Mvqna  of  ' 

who  was  executed  ia  15a8»  and  who  had  been  a 

since  his  teatti  yew;  thaolddakeof  Norfolk,  still 

sentence  of  death;  and  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  HHn- 

cheeter,  Tunstall  and  Qafdioer.    GardiMr  pconovMed  a 

congratulation  on  behalf  ef  the  olhen ;  and  Mary,  bursting 

into  tears  at  the  sight,  called  tiiem  to  her,  esdaiming,  **  Ye 

are  all  my  prisoiiersl ''raised  them  one  by  one,  kissed  them, 

and  set  them  at  fiberfy.    To  extend  the  joy  of  her  safe 

establishment  upon  the  throne  of  her  ancestors,  At  ordered 

eighteen  pence  to  ha  dblDbuted  to  eiwj  poor  hooaefaddar 

in  the  city. 

Arundel  had  already  ■erifed  wiA  Hctttsmberland  and 
the  other  prisoners  freas  Oanshridge,  and  he  now  was  com- 
manded to  secure  the  drioa  of  Snfi>Ik  and  lady  Jane 
Qraj,  and  lodge  them  in  the  Tower  Khswiae.     This  being 
done,  Mary  rather  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  fiberating 
and  pardoning;.    The  moment  that  Suffolk  waa  eoBfoyed  to 
the  Tower,  his  duchess  threw  herself  at  tha  feet  of  Hie 
qoeen,  and  implored  her  forgiveness  of  him  with   wmaj 
lamentations,  telling  her  that  he  was  very  ill,  and  wwdd 
die  if  shut  up  in  the  Tower.    Mary  kindly  eoneeded  the 
faTonr,  and  within  three  days  Suffolk  was  agmn  at  large— 
**  a  wonderful  instanee  of  msrey*"  "Mty  bidiop  GedwhaweU 
remark.     The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  Oaortenay,   earl  of 
Deronshire,  were  restored  to  tteb  rank  and  satatos.     Nor- 
folk soon   after  sate   ao  hiffk.  steward  at  the  trial  of 
Nortliomberland.    Gertrude,  the  mothei  of  Oourtenay,  the 
marchioness  of  Bxeter«  waa  made  kdy  of  the  bed-chamber, 
and  admitted  toaaeh  lajimsuj  that  die  slept  with  the  queen 
herself.    The  AMheM  «f  Bomerset  was  set  free,  and  her 
family  restored  to  iterig^B  and  position.    Her  son,  though 
not  made  again  dake  of  SMnerset,  which  waa  a  royal  titles 
was  acknowledged  ao  eori  of  Hertford,  and  her  daughters, 
who  had  been  sabsiiiiBf  en  miserable  aBBoitr^  amongpt 
tiieir  rektions,  were,  three  of  them,  appginted  maids  of 
bononr.    The  heirs  ef  Pivtridge,  Yane,  an.:  Staidiope,  who 
iind  been  executed  with  tfM  protect(Mr,  were  reinetated  in 
their  property.    AH  these  acts  of  liberality  riiown  to  leal- 
n^as  Protestants  were  sufficient  proofii  that  Mary  had  a 
nafcnrally  good  heart;  and  had   she   not   unfortunately 


become  connected  with  the  bigoted  Spanish  court,  might 
haTO  left  a  Tery  different  name  to  posterity  to  that  which 
this  union  procured  her. 

Six  days  after  her  arriral  at  the  Tower,  Mary  caused  the 
funeral  of  the  late  king  to  take  place.  The  body  was 
remored  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  then  deposited  in  the 
tomb,  the  serrioe  being  performed  by  Dr.  Day,  bishop  of 
Chicheeter,  in  the  proteetant  manner ;  but  at  the  same  time 
•be  had  his  obsequies  performed  in  the  Tower,  the  dirge 
being  sung  in  Latin,  and  a  requiem  sung  in  the  presence  of 
herself  and  ladies.  This  exercise  of  the  two  forms  of 
r^gi<m  could  not,  however,  long  go  on  quietly  side  by  side. 
Bourne,  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  was  sent  to  preach  at  St. 
Paul's  Gross,  where  he  declaimed  Tchemently  against  the 
innovations  of  the  late  king  in  religion,  and  particularly 
instanced  the  persecuting  spirit  of  those  who  had,  four 
years  before,  condemned  bishop  Bonner  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment for  preaching  the  true  doctrine  from  that  very 
pulpit.  There  was  a  violent  commotion  amongst  the 
people,  and  some  one  flung  a  dagger  at  the  preacher, 
whidi  stodk  in  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  pulpit.  There  was 
a  rush  towards  the  preacher,  and  he  was  only  saved  by 
bemg  conveyed  by  two  protestant  popular  ministers,  Brad- 
ford and  Bogers,  by  a  private  way  into  St.  Paul*s  School. 
Bourne,  for  hie  seal  on  this  occasion,  was  soon  after  made 
bishop  ofBath  and  Wells.  The  queen,  on  arriving  in  London, 
had  pdMished  a  manifesto,  dedaring  that  she  would  mam- 
tua  the  religion  by  law  established :  but  the  practice  in 
the  private  chapel  in  the  Tower  was  stricUy  catholic ;  and 
her  council  and  clergy,  anxious  to  testify  tiieir  loyalty, 
began  to  show  an  intolerant  spirit  which  soon  became 
contagious.  One  of  her  chaplains,  of  the  name  of  Walker, 
approaching,  in  the  Tower  chapel,  with  the  censer  to  cense 
the  queen.  Dr.  Weston  thrust  him  away,  saymg—"  Shamest 
thou  not  to  do  this  office,  being  a  priest  having  a  wife  P  I 
tell  thee  the  queen  will  not  be  censed  by  such  as  thou." 

A  second  proclamation  was  soon  issued,  giving  note  of  a 
projected  change,  announcing  that  reli^on  was  to  be 
settled  by  "  conmion  consent,"  that  was,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. The  people  of  Ipswich,  flnding  the  catholic  party 
beginning  to  obstruct  and  harass  them  in  then:  practice  of 
the  reformed  faith,  presented  a  petition  to  the  queen  by  a 
Mr.  Dobbs,  claiming  her  protection  on  the  foith  of  her  pro- 
clamation. But  the  council  set  the  messenger  in  the  stocks 
for  his  trouble.  Before  the  queen  arrived  in  London,  the 
officious  council  had  committed  to  the  Fleet  Judge  Hales, 
one  of  the  most  upright  and  undaunted  men  of  the  age* 
He  had  from  the  first  positively  refused  to  have  any  hand 
in  disinheriting  Mary.  He  had  courageously  told  North- 
umberland that  what  he  was  attempting  was  contrary  to 
the  law,  and  had  from  the  bench  charged  the  people  of 
Kent  to  keep  the  Uw  ash  was  in  kmg  Edward's  time.  The 
unhappy  judge  was  so  affected  m  his  mind  by  this  treat- 
ment, that  he  attempted  his  lifo  in  the  prison.  Mary,  on 
eoning  to  London,  had  him  liberated,  sent  for  him,  and 
spoke  consolingly  to  hio^bnt  his  brain  never  recovered  the 
shock,  and  he  soon  effected  his  own  destroction. 

Mr.  Edward  XJnderhill,  a  Woroestershhre  gentleman,  a 
most  ardent  protestant,  and  tiwBce  called  "tiiehotgospeller,*' 
birt  at  tihe  same  tioM  a  moat  devoted  and  fearless  partisan 
of  the  qoeen*s,  had  also  been  eiqwUed  from  tiie  band  of 
gentlemen  peomoners,  and  tiirown  into  Newgate,  for 
writing  a  satirioal  ballad  against  papists.    Vwy  soon  after 
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the  queen's  arrival,  she  liberated  hiin  too,  and  restored 
him  to  his  place  as  a  gentleman  pensioner,  ordering  him  to 
receive  his  salary  for  the  whole  time  that  he  had  been  in 
prison.  When  iver  way  one  at  this  time  was  able  to  get  to 
her  presence,  or  to  have  their  cat»e  mentioned  by  a  friend, 
he  was  pretty  sure  of  redress.  But  those  who  were  too 
distant,  or  had  no  influential  acquaintance,  suffered  sharply 
from  the  leal  of  the  council,  who  treated  to  the  cucking- 
stool  even  old. women  who  dared  to  open  their  mouths 
agunst  the  new  order  of  things. 

With  such  zealots  as  Oar  diner,  Bonner,  Heath,  Day,  and 
Yesey  in  the  oonnoil,  we  cannot  wonder  that  even  aller  the 
queen's  arrival  the  protestants  were  promptly  coerced. 
These  men  sat  as  a  junta  in  that  secvet  oourt  of  tiie  Star- 
chamber  in  Westminster  palaee  whidi  tiirongfa  the  reigns 
of  Benry  YIF.  and  'Eaorj  YMl.  had  done  the^less  and 
unoomtitatioiial  work  of  iittsa  eomreigns ;  and  th»  English 
Inqaisition  was  yet  dmtiaed  to  do  many  a  bloody  deed,  and 
cause  many  a  ^oan  from  the  heaits  of  the  innocent  and 
the  good  to  vme  to  heaven  in  unforgoftten  appeal. 

In  aiu^er  reepeot  the  new  qucea  .^i^la^ed  iier  oound 
senge,  and  her  desire  for  the  good  of  her  people.  The  de- 
preniation  of  thecufrenoy  by  fienry  TIH.  had  iotrodooed 
mooh  disoFder  and  dkttiBea.  She  now  commanded  tiie 
ooimige  to  be  restored  to  its  true  ^takie,  and  jntrodueed  it 
ina.  fresh  iflsiie  of  sovere^s,  ba)f4«ovevei|^,  angels,  and 
hal£^40)g^  in  giold,  and  of  ^oate,  half-gHMrts,  and  ^pennies 
ui  silvoi^  all  of  the  stendard  pnvity,  changmg  the  go«oni* 
ment  and  not  the  people  wiihtthe  loss,  fihe  also  zemiMed 
the  subsidy  of  four  sMUlings  m:tke  pound  on  land«  and^two 
and  eightpence  on  goods  which  wao  granted  before  the 
king's  death.  Bhe  mode  Gavdlnflr  ohanesIlDr,  gsiee  Vim- 
stall  and  lord  Paget  principal  appointments  in  the  minietry. 
and  introduoed  a  more  ehaevfol  spint  and  a  more  gay  style 
of  dreos  amonscst  the  lodiasof  her  oooit. 

But  it  wa^Hsry^B  mafortane  that  ehe  had  been  ednoBled 
to  place  so  *miioh  relinm  on  the  wisdom  and  friendabip  of 
hep  ^gcGMt  relfli^cB,  ttm  ^emperor  Charles  T.  He  had  been 
her  ohampion  as  he  had  '^lot  of  her  mother.  When 
preawd  on  tbeeubjeot  of  llnr  Beligion  during  .the  tat  Teign^ 
he  hod  even  lasnoaed  tlw^sountry  with  war  if  the  freedom 
of  lor  conm^ce  was  violated.  It  mm  nmhipnl,  'therefore, 
that  shotshouldnow  look  to  him  foroDiB»Bl,enoh|gtllaiiNdniost 
alHbBse whomehe  was  obliged  to'soiploy  oi7^.ibMeeianttifld 
hev'had  been  her  enemies  dosing  her  btotfaei^^Bza^gn*  ^She 
no«c  HtBrnBom,  soqght  his  tiMm  as  to  her  preoeedings 
against  than  who  had  anduiwiUBiiid  to  depme  her  of  her 
crown,  the  Mtfimafem  of  tiio  aBOfinst  wovsbip,  and  the 
chojm^o^  a  husband.  OiwAiB  'OonHmBuoalnd  his  opinions 
th«ni|^>0imon  de  (ftniard^  Jtteiaii<haiWBrtin%  vAto  was  to  be 
the  nwrfhwn  of  -thehr  em  iiotyoniKmiint  aod  to  tadvise  her  in 
maitemnidft-og'edffiment  inqiuSiauiwwtoTequire 
jujtpwmfc/or  mot  allowingvof  fldSkiiBnt  time  In  'cdytainib. 
BaooiA^fRiB  manred  to  aet  n««r%tand'te  «hoMr  IhimBelf 
lltA^itt  Kurnvt.  w>aw^.«nanflf«ii9iohm» 

IDhoittes  adiwd  herfto^miikB  onampte^dP  ib»  ^dhiiif  eon- 
spinrtmss,  and  tOfpuniafa.t4hiMiflmadinateajnmae  mildls(,^«o<a»t 
to  obtain  a  chaaaoter  ofnnnilnnliiim.  Bo  ii»iiitedkii|Nm.iit. 
a|3  necessary,  howenac,  'itat  !ki%  .IBhb  vtaigr  Tafamllii  ibe 
included  in  the  list  for  capital  punishment,  and  to  this 
Mary  would  by  no  means  eonoeat^  SheirepMed  that  *' she 
could  not  find  in  her  heart  or  conscience  to  put  her  unfortu- 
nate kinswoman  to  death ;  who  had  Lot  been  m  accomplice 


of  Northumberland,  but  merely  an  unresisting  instrument 
in  his  hands.  If  there  were  any  crime  in  being  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law, even  of  that  her  cousin  Jane  was  not  guilty,  for 
she  had  been  legally  contvaded  to  another,  and,  therefore, 
her  marriage  with  lord  Ghiildford  Dudley  was  not  valid. 
As  to  the  danger  exisHng  from  her  pretensions,  it  was  hut 
imaginary,  and  every  requis^  ptocaotion  ahould  be  taken 
before  she  was  set  at  liberty.*' 

Hory's  selection  ^  priBOoefB  mm  remarkably  small  eoa- 
stdariog  the  number  in  her  hands,  and  the  obaraoter  ef 
their  oflenee  i^^ynirfi  her.  ^She  oonteoted  herself  irith 
putting  only  seven  of  thBm«eB-tiiffir  trial,  namely,  Norihm- 
VM»yl«jm^  i^  «on  the  earl  of  Warwiid:,  ^e  marquin  of  Kof* 
thamptoa,  Sir  John  Qnte,  itit  l^wry  Qates,  Sir  Andmr 
Dudley,  and  Sir  Thomas  Paimer— 4iis  chief  ooonoilioBi,  and 
his  associates.  Northuoyiterlattd  submitted  to  the  ooort 
whether  a  man  could  be  guilty  of  -Reason  who  aoisd  jn 
the  authority  of  council,  and  under  warraat  of  the  gNit 
seal ;  or  could  they  who  had  been  his  chief  advisea-and 
aocomplioes  during  the  whole  time,  sit  as  his  judfasf  The 
duke  of  Korfbft,  ^wbo.pMudad  JKt  B»  trial  as  high^tewaid, 
Mplifid  that  the  oounoilandgraotjnal  whiohJie^Bpokeoff, 
were  those  of  a  nsm^er,  and,  therefiaHi,4»  fat  from  avail- 
ing him,  only  aggravated  tiie  <^enoe,aind'that  the  lords  in 
qnestion  oould  sit  as  ills  jodges,  JbeoaoflB  ihey  were  under 
no  attainder. 

The  lords  thns  pomted  at,  pleaded  Jtt  once  ihat  Hm^iM 
anted  under  restnunt  and  peril  of  their  lives,  hsving  ten 
ooeroed  by  the  duke  :^  and  finding  that  his  appeal  bad  doae 
ihim  no  service,  Northumberland  and  his  fellow  ipsHoafln 
pleaded  gnilry.  The  duke  prayed  that  hk  aantepoe  mig(it 
be  oommvled  into  decapitation,  as  became  a^peeroff^e 
jrealm,  and  he  'prayed  the  quean  that  she  would  benamial 
to  iiis  children  on  account  of  their  yonttu  He  desiredjlvo 
that  an  able  divine  might 'be  «ent  toltim  for  ibe  settHac^I 
of  his  conscience,  thereby  intimating  tiiat  he  was -at  botlm 
a>oatholic  indttpn^  no  doubt, (itf  wming  npoa  "the  fldai 
of  the  queen,  for  lie  was  8tjoc%  jmxionB  to-aaKe  im  lis* 
He  professed,  {too,  Umi)  die  waaa  in^poneesion  of  oevtaia^iMe 
seovets  of  ^iMl  iiiipiisliiniii  ito  her  majesl^y,  i»id«eolMated 
that  two^meoibewof  tths  ooudcU  might  be  oent  to  himito 
moeive  lAioee  iiiiHtaM  ifrom  him.  What  his  objeot  wt 
baoatimnBanifiMt.lBamt  the  mesnlt,  ift>r  Gndkier  and  another 
member <oft«beatonaoil  -being  sent  tn  liim  ifn  tniiaeaqiiniri,  hft 
in^plored  'Qaadiner  passionatdy  to  intMBoafln  dor  'bia.iSfe« 
toniiner  gases  idm  little  (hope,  butTunui^vfl  i»  dotwbatbe 
eoiild,  rand  on  oaturo^  !to  (the  quean  ao  imocb  tm^ 
her,  tthot  .^m  was  utudiofid  "to  graat  tttie  mequaaibc  -bn^ 
ditflm  of  ifae  council  ^wtoIb  to  ihe  MaDiy— or  thaoag^ 
Avnaid^  *who  etremumsly  wamad/  dm,  iif  ehe  viiteed 
hsp^ealist^  or  ilm^ace  of  her  reign,  nrad^  liirtenrto  fii^ 
anjOKob/iDraitor.  Yet  a  letter  of  Northurabc^fauidTB  tolv^ 
AmmtleU  jthe  •nigtKt  before  his  execution,  ^pmrnamA  on 
Tierneyie  jgiiitmjy  (Of  ;the  Castle  dnfl  Sewn  tof  JdM^I 
showa4toi>  to  ;titie;lB<fedm  ailonyamwwflniiwfeF<te>  the  bt^^ 
Mb.  Ifo  ihere  ^ZBka  ^arlttfift,  "<:jpa,  fibe  lii&  of  a  dogge 
that  he  moor  but  lyw^^and  liiMaihfitflaneate'fAat:** 

Mb  shaU  aae  itot  tins  'hM,  dmd  man  ^intually  did 
paoiwsihimseffiaawitfaoliotonthogBBttaltt.  ^IKhateihofT  r  does 
this  throw  over  his  real  character,  when  we  Tecollect  the 
manner  in  which  iie  had  punished  and  per}*ecue<Hl  the 
catholics  whilst  he  was  in  power,  consenting  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  Gardmer,  Bonner,  and  othersijuid  cutting 
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down  the  Norfolk  catholic  insurgents  like  reeds.  The  fact  was 
that  his  only  religion  was  his  ambition,  and  this  was  pretty 
well  known  during  Edward's  life ;  for  on  one  occasion,  ac- 
iM>rding  to  Strype,  he  spoke  so  contemptuously  of  the  new 
religion,  that  Cranmer,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  actually 
challenged  him  to  fight  a  duel ;  and  on  another  occasion  he 
18  made  to  say,  in  the  old  Peerage  of  England,  to  Sir  Anthony 
Browne,  that  '*  he  certainly  thought  best  of  the  old  religion, 
but  that  seeing  a  new  one  begin,  run  dog,  run  deyil,  'he 
would  go  forward." 

Northumberland's  eldest  son,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
was  tried  with  him,  behaved  with  much  more  dignity.  He 
waited  no  endeavours  on  vain  and  transparent  excuses,  he 
erared  no  forgiveness,  but  merely  begged  that  his  debts 
ntiight  be  discharged  out  of  his  confiscated  property.  The 
marquis  of  Northampton  pleaded  that  he  was  not  in  office 
during  this  conspiracy,  and  had  had  no  concern  in  it,  bemg 
engaged  in  hunting  and  other  field  sports ;  whereas  it  was 
notorious  that  he  was  mixed  up  with  the  whole  of  it,  and 
had  been  one  of  the  noblemen  who  went  to  present  the 
crown  to  lady  Jane  at  Sion  House.  His  plea  did  not  pre- 
vent bis  receiving  sentence.  The  commoners  were  tried 
the  next  day  in  the  same  court,  and  were  also  sentenced  as 
traitors.  The  nett  d«y  being  Sunday,  another  catholic 
priest  was  ordered  to  preach  at  St.  Paul's  Gross,  and  in 
order  to  protect  him«  several  lords  of  the  council,  as  the 
lord  privy  seal,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  lords  Rich  and  Wentworth,  accompanied  by  two  hun- 
dred of  the  guard,  with  their  captain.  Sir  Henry  Jeming- 
ham,  went  thither,  and  the  preacher  was  surrounded  by 
halberdiers.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  in  their  liveries  also 
attended.  This  was  an  indication  of  what  was  coming,  and 
in  accordance  with  a  past  proclamation  of  the  queen,  in 
which  she  had  declared  that  she  did  not  mean  to  compel 
and  constrain  other  men's  consciences,  but  that  the  lord 
mayor  must  not  suffer  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
x^urches  of  the  city,  or  the  preaching  of  curates  who  were 
not  licensed  by  her.  The  Sunday  on  which  the  riot  took 
place  at  the  Gross  was,  therefore,  the  last  in  which  the 
form  of  religion  established  by  Edward  YI.  was  tolerated. 
It  was  now  to  give  way  to  the  anti-papal  formula  of  Henry 
yill.,  and  the  Six  Articles,  so  long  as  the  queen  retamed 
the  supremacy  in  the  church. 

On  Tuesday,  the  22nd  of  August,  Northumberland, 
Qates,  and  Palmer  were  brought  from  the  Tower  to 
execution  on  Tower  Hill.  Of  the  eleven  condemned,  only 
these  three  were  executed— an  instance  of  clemency,  in  so 
gross  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  a  sovereign  of  a  throne,  which 
is  without  a  parallel.  When  the  dake  of  Northumberland 
and  Gates  met  on  the  scaffold,  they  each  accused  the  other 
of  being  the  author  of  the  treason.  Northumberland 
charged  the  whole  design  on  Gates  and  the  council ;  6kites 
charged  it  more  truly  on  Northumberland  and  his  high 
authority.  They  protested,  however,  that  they  entirely 
forgave  each  other,  and  Northumberland,  stepping  to  the 
rail,  made  a  long  speech,  praying  for  a  long  and  happy 
reign  to  the  queen ;  calling  on  the  people  to  bear  witness 
that  he  died  in  the  true  catholic  faith.  Ambition,  he  said, 
had  led  him  to  conform  to  the  new  faith,  though  he  con- 
demned it  in  his  heart,  and  the  adoption  of  which  had  filled 
both  England  and  Germany  with  constant  dissensions, 
troubles,  and  civil  wars.  After  repeating  the  Miserere,  De 
Trtfundis^  and    the  Paternoster,  with  some  portion   of 


another  psalm  concluding  with  the  words,  **Into  thy 
hands,  0  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit,"  he  laid  his  head  oa 
the  block,  saying  that  he  deserved  a  thousand  deaths,  and 
it  was  severed  at  a  stroke.  Gates  and  Palmer  died  pro* 
fessing  great  penitence. 

The  Lancaster  herald,  an  old  servant  of  the  duke's,  ob- 
tained an  audience  of  the  queen  after  the  execution,  and, 
no  doubt,  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  head  of  North- 
umberland would  be  impaled  in  some  public  spot,  as  that  of 
a  traitor,  prayed  that  it  might  be  given  to  him  for  burial. 
Mary  bade  him,  in  God's  name,  see  that  both  head  and 
body  received  proper  interment;  and,  accordingly,  tho 
gory  remains  of  the  duke  were  deposited  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Peter,  in  the  Tower,  by  the  side  of  his  victim,  Somerset, 
so  that,  says  Stowe,  there  ifbw  lay  before  the  high  altar  two 
headless  dukes  betwixt  two  headless  queens :  the  dukes  of 
Somerset  and  Northumberland  betwixt  queen  Anne  Boleya 
and  queen  Oatherine  Howard.  * 

During  these  transactions  Bfary  was  residing  at  lUchmond 
palace,  having  quitted  the  Tower  on  the  12th  of  the  month. 
It  would  soon  be  necessary  to  return  Uiither,  preparatory  to 
her  coronation ;  but  there  was  one  person  whom  she  sent 
thither  as  a  prisoner,  previous  to  her  revisiting  the  awful 
old  fortress  herself,  and  that  was  Oranmer.  With  all 
Mary's  natural  goodness  and  kindness  of  heart,  with  all 
the  proo&  which  she  had  lately  given  of  her  forgiveness  of 
her  enemies,  there  was  one  subject  which,  above  all  others, 
she  deemed  lay  as  a  sacred  duty  upon  her,  and  from' 
which  neither  her  own  life  nor  that  of  others,  would 
turn  her  aside*  Though  she  had  pledged  herself  not 
to  alter  the  form  of  religion  which  had  been  established  by 
her  late  brother,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  had  vowed  in 
her  own  innermost  heart  to  remove  it,  notwithstandingt 
and  to  restore  that  only  worship  which  she  believed  to  bo 
the  true  one.  Her  proclamation  was  but  the  voice  of 
expediency:  the  voice  of  a  more  imperative  and  sacred 
duty  drove  her  to  re-establish  the  religion  of  her  mother,  of 
her  own  childhood,  and  of  her  immediate  relations  of  the 
Spanish  royal  family.  From  her  earliest  years  the  fate  of 
her  mother  androf  her  religion  had  been  strangely  blended 
together,  and  stamped  bto  her  heart  by  sad  and  solemn 
memories.  Her  mother  had  been  compelled  to  give  place 
to  another  queen,  who  had  the  reputation  of  favouring  the 
reformers.  With  her  mother's  persecutions  her  own  com- 
menced. When  her  mother  was  declared  not  to  be  the  lawful 
wife  of  Henry,  she  was  declared  to  be  illegitimate.  Anne 
Boleyn,  her  mother's  successful  rival,  had  been  her  harsh 
stepmother,  her  bitter  enemy,  sowing  hatred  against  her  in 
her  father's  mind,  conduct  which  she  deeply  rued  in  the 
hour  of  her  own  death.  Her  father  and  her  father's 
ministers  had  banished  her  from  court,  shut  her  up  in 
country-houses  surrounded  by  spies,  and  pursued  her  with 
constant  harassments  to  compel  her  to  renounce  her  mother's 
faith.  She  had  been  forced  to  sign  humiliatmg  deeds,  '; 
acknowledging  her  birth  illegitimate,  and  her  religion  a 
vile  superstition.  This  treatment  had  been  continued  ^ 
through  the  reign  of  her  brother,  and  by  his  last  act  she 
was  again  branded  as  a  heretic  and  a  bastard ;  and  both  on 
the  plea  of  her  birth  and  her  religion  excluded  from  the 
throne.  It  would  have  been  a  wonder  if  she  had  not  been 
stiffened  into  a  bigot  by  a  long  course  of  outrage ;  and  still 
more,  if  leaning  with  a  kindly  feeling  on  her  mother's 
family,  as  those  who  alone  had  shown  any  regard  for  her. 
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.any  disposition  .to  defend  her  inievetts,  she  had  not  been 
entomi^  >i^  'their  ooansels  to  rebuild  4he  relifi^oas 
Cabrio  which  ber  .enemies  had  thrown  down. 

OianoBor  w^  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  ranks  ct 
the  hostile  religionists.    He  was,  and  had  been,  the  ^umd 
leader  of  theinievement.    It  was  he  who  had  first  advised 
the  abandonwf  nt^ef  the  pi^pal  authority^  and  the  prooednre 
.to  iifr  mother's  rdivoree  an  the  authority   of  unirersities 
and  of  learned  jurists.    Ji  was  he  who  declared  0atherina*8 
muriate  null, ^ftud  that  of  Anne  Boleyn  legal    He  who' 
•had  (SanctioQed  the  assumption  of  the  supremaqy  of  the, 
ohuroh  by  ^er  father,  Henry;  and  who  had  framed  and* 
i«istabli0bed  the  refiormed  creed  under  her  brother.    In' 
Mary *«  eyes  Oranmer  .muat  have  appeared  an  arch-heiretio, ; 
•and  the  main  deBigpBT  and  executor  of  the  mischief  that  | 
had  taken  place.    It  was  not  io  be  expected  that  she  would ' 
long  leave  him  in  .the  continuance  of  a  career  which  she 
*  regarded  as  equally  illegal  and  unholy.     One  tof  her  first' 
lacts  was  to  order  bun  to  confine  iiimself  to  his  palace  at' 
{iambeth,  thus  interdictiivg  the  exercise  of  his  archiepiscqpal' 
^functions.    Whilst  thus  .confined  to  his  house,  wcrd  wns- 
^brought  him 'that  the  catholic  service  had  been  j>erfonnad; 
in  his  eaU^dral  si  Qantarbury ;  and  what  mortified  him' 
ifitill  mere,  was  ,to  learn  that  it  ^was  isommonly  raported! 
that  this  >was  by  his  own  consent,  if  not  direction.    He 
had  dm haig  the  reign  of  Henry  YUI.  ..been  so  iimld  ia 
the    >a0sextiQQ    of    his    real    opinioBS, — had,    out    of 
tenor  of  death,  ao  long  saccifiaedhis   conscience  (to, his 
safety,  swearing  io   the    Six    Articles    of   ihe    tyrant, 
and  even  submitting  to  sit  in  judgment. en  .protastants, 
,and  .to  sentence  tbem  to  death  for  the  coun^eous  avowal 
of  opinions  which  beheld  himself,  yet  dared. BOt  disdcse, — 
that  .the  public  now  were  ready  enoiigh  to   believe  thatj 
he  would  a^jain  conform  to  the  commancb  of  a  catholic! 
queen,  rather  than  xenoanoe  his  lofty .sliation,  and  run  the! 
risk  of 'the  stake.    .Bat  Oranmer  .now  displniyed  a  ooun^e 
moreworthy'of  himself  and  the  cause  which. he  had  to  Jopg' 
cherished  in  his  heart,  when  hfi  dared  not  faecome  its' 
martyr.     Assisted  thy  his  friend,  Peter  ifartyr,  *he  put 
forth  a  declaration  of  fhls   opinions,  boldly  4esignatingi 
oatholioiem  as  the  invention  of  the  devil,  and  the  doctunes 
and  ritual  established  by  Jldward  YI.  as^hose  held  and! 
practised  by  the  .primitive .church.     He  vindicated  himself| 
from  the  charge  of  aposta(^,  and  declar«d  'that  the  massj 
.had  not  been  perfbrsMd  in  his  church  at  Canterbury  by* 
Any  order  or  permission  of  his,  but  was  the  aot^of  a  fake, 
^tune-aerviog  tnonk.    He  offered  to  show  to  the  queen  the 
.many  false xdoetrinei  and  terrible  blaiphexHes  contained  in 
the  oathdicyiiuesal.    Oopies  •  of  this  manifesto  having  found 
tiieir  way  lintethe  streets,  ibe  archbishop  vras  arrested  and 
brought  ibefote  the  rcouneii  on  the  13th  of  S^^temher,  and 
after  along  hearing -waa  committed  to  the  Tower  for  tieason 
agftioet  the  queen,  and  for. aggravating  the  same  by  spread- 
ing abroad  seditious  bills,  and  moving  tumults  amongst  the 
people.    A  is  w  days  after,  Latimer  was  also  arrested  on  a 
similar  charge,  and  sent  to  the  lower  jEor  *'<his  seditioaa 
'  demeanour.** 

The  royal  advkeis,  incveadbig  in  boldness,  oounselled  Xhe 
same  cigoroiis  treatment  of  the  'hareticprinoess  Elizabeth. 
They  declared  tiiat  the  reformers  were  looking  ta^er/as 
their  hope  for  the  roatoration  of  their  ohniob,  and  Ahat 
Mary'aoidd  only  be  «afe  by  placing  :her  in  custody.  Jlary  I 
ivouhlinefciiaten  to  these  suggestions,    iihe  raAher  hoped  to  [] 


win  over  the  mind  of  Eliisabeth  by  persaasion  than  ,1^ 
attempts  of  coercion,  which  had  succeeded  so  ill  in }« 
own  case.  Elizabeth,  however,  showed  no  signs  of  ohftqg. 
ing  her  relij^on*  tUl  it  was  suggested  that  ber  firauMai 
resulted  not  from  any  conscientious  views,  bat  from  ti» 
pro^Mcts  of  Bapersediqghert  sister  on  account  of  her  faille, 
which  was  held  out  to  her  by  the  reformers.  Elisabeth^ 
said  then  to  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  inquire  intotbe 
grounds  of  the  catholic  faith,  to  have  finally  profeMei 
herself  a  convert,  and  to  have  established  a  chapel  ia  \m 
own  house.  Such  are  the  statements  of  the  Frenoh  and 
Spanish  ambassadors,  and  Mary  showed  the  utmost  regaid 
for  Elizabeth,  taking  her  by  the  hand  on  all  great  occaaioiM, 
and  never  dining  in  public  without  her. 

The  accession  of  Mary  was  a  Joyful  event  to  the  papal 
court.  Julius  III.  appointed  cardinal  Pole  his  legate  to 
the  queen ;  but  Pole  was  by  bo  means  in  haste  to  fill  this 
office  in  a  country  where  the  people,  whose  sturdy  character 
he  well  knew,  had  to  so  great  an  extent  imbibed  the  doe- 
trines  of  the  reformation.  Bandino,  the  papal  legate  it 
Brussels,  therefore  despatched  a  gentleman  of  his  suite 
to  proceed  to  Xx>ndon  and  cautiously  spy  out  the  land. 
Before  making  himself  known,  this  emissary,  Gianfiraa- 
cesco  OommendonQ,  went  about  London  for  some  dajB 
gathering  \xg  all  evidences  of  the  public  feeling  on  the 
question  of  the  church.  He  then  procured  a  private 
interview  with  Mary,  and  was  delighted  to  hear  from  her 
own  lips  that  she  was  fully  resolved  on  reconciling  her 
kingdom  to  the  papal  see,  and  meant  to  obtain  the  repeal 
of  all  laws  restricting  the  doctrines  or  discipline  of  the 
catholic  church;  but  that  it  required  caution,  and  that  no 
trace  of  any  correspondence  with  Borne  nmst  jcome  to 
light. 

Mary  was,  however,  inclined  to  go  faster  and  farther  than 
some  of  her  advisers,  and  Gardiner,  though  so  stanch  a 
catholic,  was  too  much  of  an  Englishman  to  wish  to  eee 
the  supremacy  restored  to  the  pontiff.  But  others  were  not 
so  patriotic.  Throughout  the  kingdom  the  protestant 
preachers  were  silenced;  the  catholic  ones  were  in  high 
elation,  and  full  freedom  .of  the  pulpit.  The  great  bell  at 
Ohristchurch,  Oxford,  was  just  recast,  and  the  first  use  d 
it  was  to  call  the  people  to  mass.  "  That  bell  then  rung.*" 
says  Fuller,  "  the  knell  of  gospel  truth  in  the  city  of  Oxford, 
afterwards  filled  with  Protestant  tears.*' 

3uch  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  queen's  coronatioo 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  October.  Three  days  previous  to 
thia  she  proceeded  from  Whitehall  to  the  Tower  attended 
by  a  splendid  retinue  in  barges,  and  was  met  by  the  lord 
mayor- and  the  officers  of  the  corporation  in  their  barg^ 
and  with  music.  She  had  borrowed  £20,000  from  the  citjr 
'to. defray  the  expenses  of  this  ceremony  till  parliament  met, 
and  granted  her  supplies.  The  next  day  she  knighted 
fifteen  Knights  of  the  Bath,  amount  whom  were  her  cooaia 
Qourtenay,  earl  of  Devon,  and  the  earl  of  Surrey.  Tb» 
following  day  Mary  rode  through  the  city  in  procession. 
She  was  borne  in  a  magnificent  litter  betwixt  six  white 
horses ;  the  princess  Elizabeth  rode  next  in  a  rich  open 
ehariot,  and  by  her  side  Anne  of  Olevcs.  They  were  pre- 
ceded by 4k  procession  of  five  hundred  noblemen  and  gentle* 
men  on  horseback,  including  the  foreign  ambassadors  and 
prelates ;  and  after  the  chariot  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Bl^srd 
Hastings,  the  queen's  master  of  the  horse,  led  her 
palfirej^.    Then  came  a  train  of .  seventy  ladies  ridiog  ca 
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kflVMteek  and  in  «hQriat9»  in  akeniato  loooeseion.  Tb« 
fnten  was  attired  in  Uue  Tehrefr  finrred  widL  ermine,  lieaiv 
iop^n  her  head  a  owdfof  goMi  Bcrtnmivk,  set  wkk  pearb  wnd 
JMFtls,  fo  heayj  that  she- was  obliged  to  support  it  with  ooe 
lMad«  The  ladies  were  cbieflj  dressed  in  ktrtles  of  gold 
•ad  silTor  cloths  and  robes  of  crimson  Tslveir  the  gentle- 
BBn.in  equally  gorgeous  costmae. 

Tbe  city  presented  a  ranety  of  pageanto.  In  Fenohnrch 
l^tmbb  four  giants  addi«ssed  her  majesty  in  oraAions,  and  in 
Qhaoeehnrch  Street  a  stapendons  angel,  with  a  stapendons 
trampet,  sate  upon  a  triamphal  arch,  and  played  a  solo,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  people.  In  Cornhill  and  Oheapside 
the  conduits  ran  with  wine ;  and  in  the  latter  steoet  tbe 
corporation  presented  the  queen  with  a  purse  cenAahdng  a 
thousand' marks  of  gold.  Stowe  says  that  "^in'  Panics 
Churchyard,  against  the  school,  one  Master  Heywoed  sat  in 
a  pageant  under  a  vine,  and  made  to  her  an  ovation  in 
Latin  and  English.  Then  there  was  one  Peter,  a  Dutch- 
man, stood  on  the  weathercock  of  St.  Paul's  steeple,  hold"- 
ing  a  streamer  in  his  hand  of  five  yards  long ;  and  waving 
thereof,  stood  some  time  on  one  foot,  and  some  time  on  the 
other,  and  then  kneeled  on  his  knees,  to  the  greatmarvel  of 
an  people.  He  had  made  two  scaffolds  under  tiim  above 
the  cross,  having  torches  and  streamers  set  oa  it,  and  one 
over  the  ball  of  the  cross,  likewise  set  with  streaaMss  aad 
torches,  which  could  not  bum,  the- wind  was  so'^pnafe." 
The  lord  mayor  attended  the  qusgn.  ta  hec  ydnoe  og'yWhfc^ 
hall. 

The  next  day,  the  1st  of  QMxvber,  the  emwialion  iwifr 
conducted  with  equal  splendouB,  the  walls  of  the  ehoirof 
Westminster  Abbey  being  hung^with  neh  arraa,  and  bine 
cloth  being  laid  from  the  marble  chair  m  W^aatBDHnrtier  HUl 
to  the  pulpit  in  Westminster  AJAey,  ftrtlle  qaeea  to  walk 
on.  Directly  after  the  qucea.  walked  BBaahetfi,  followed 
by  Anne  of  Cleves,  Mary  tawing  sml  aanaUis:  desire-  to 
give  every  distinction  to  theao^near  eoaaastians*  €fardiner, 
m  the  absence  of  the  imprisouBd  primata,  p^aosd  tlte:crow«ii 
upon  her  head,  or  rather  tkree  crownB^-^rst,  the  ccswn  o€ 
Bt.  Edward,  then  the  impmal  coowk  e€  Shxgland^.  aad^ 
lastly,  a  very  rich  diadem-  made  qgpiaosiy-fbp  her,  Btiery 
ceremony  or  point  of  state  etiqaette  waa  caxaftilly  observed. 
After  the  coronation,  Heywood>  tbe  oonrt  ctoanatia^  .peis 
formed  some  plays,  and  the  whole  was  cfinaladadwittig^vat 
festivity. 

Four  days  later,  Mary  opened  her  first  parliament ;  and 
she  opened  it  in  a  manner  which  showed  plainly  what  was 
to  come.  Both  peers  and  commoners  were  called  upon  to 
attend  her  majesty  at  a  solemn  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  was  an  immediate  test  of  what  degree  of  compliance 
Mary  and  her  high  catholic  ministers  were  to  expect  in 
the  attempt  to  return  to  the  ancient  order  of  things ;  and 
the  success  of  the  experiment  was  most  encouraging. 
With  only  the  exception  of  Taylor,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
^Kd  Harley,  bishop  of  Hereford,  the  whole  parliament — 
P^cn,  prelates,  and  commoners — fell  on.  their  knees  at 
Uie  elevation  of  the  host,  aad  participated  with  an  air  of 
^votion  in  that  which  in  the  last  reign  they  had  declared 
'^  abomination.  But  such  was  the  zeal  now  for  the  lately 
Abhorred  mass  that  the  two  uncomplying  bishops  were 
^tidely  thrust  out  of  the  queen's  presence,  and  out  of  the 
^l)bey  altogether.  The  sudden  and  unabashed  profligacy 
'With  which  the  whole  parliament,  with  these  two  exoep'* 
^^oas,  had  wheded  round  to  the  wishes  of  the  ooort,  led 


many  tt  aecuse  the  qaeea  of  having  -  bmbed  the 'Senate.* 
Bm  wbaaoa  cama  tto  funds  f  Mary^  came  to*  aa*  empty 
exohecfuer^  and  sa  for  from  iif)f>e«iag  new  toses,  sha 
had  wslontarijy  resigDad  two-tenths  and  ta^)^ftfb8malia 
granted  by  the  last  parliaaient  to  Edward  VI.,  declaring 
thatv  though  she  did  aot  mean  to  touch  any  of  the  chmwb 
lands  still  in  the  hands  of  the  crown^  bIib  could  manage  ta 
sastaia  Uie  govarnroeat  out  of  her  own  feso«rces«  Theie 
were  those  who  insimiated  that  the  emperor  fbmished  tfaa 
funds  te  bribe  her  parKamaat ;  but,  besides  that  Ghariea 
was  not  BO  lavish  of  bis  money,  events  soon  showed  that 
the  parliament,  though  so  exceedingly  pliant  in  the  matter 
of  religion,  was  stubborn  enough  regarding  the  estates 
obtained  from  the  church,  and  by  no  means  gracious  in 
vagaad  to  Mary's  scheme  of  a  Spanish  marriage. 

The  first  act  of  legislation  was  to  restore  the  securities 
to  life  and  property  which  bad  been  granted  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  Edward  III.,  and  which  had  been  so  completely 
prosteated  by  the  acts  of  Henry  YIII.  Such  an  act  had 
been  passed  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  reign,  but  had 
been  again  violated  in  the  cases  of  the  two  Seymours.  The 
deFfikace  of  all  the  safeguards  of  the  constitution  by  Henry 
Vixi.  had  been  such,  that  it  has  been  calculated  that  no 
less  tlian  72,000  persons  perished  on  the  gibbet  in  his 
rei^.  The  parliament,  looking  back  on  the  sanguinary 
kwpiesaness  of  that  monarch,  did  not  think  the  country 
sufBefaaaiy-  safe  from  chazigea  of  constructive  treason  and 
Maay^witlnMat^  fresh  ^enactment.  It  next  passed  an  act 
aanaifiag  tba  dfivorce  of  queen  Catherine  of  Arragon,  by 
Cranmen,.and  daalaring  Hhe  present  queen  legitimate.  This 
aat  indeed  UwMy  declared  Elisabeth  illegitimate,  but  there 
was  no  gataiaB^  albsgethes  out  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
ffissptions-  ffweoaiings  of  Henry  YIII.  had  created,  and  it 
iwaa deemed: barfttapnaa that  point  over  in  silence,  leaving 
the  qneea  ta  ttaaather  afBteras  if  bom  in  genuine  wedlock. 

Tfh^  neat  bflL "mut  tO' laalma tbe  catholic  church  in  £ng- 
laadt  stopping  riiwih,  howawm,,  of  the  supremacy.  This 
reaeivad  noHipgieiitlMaiiai  tlfce  htfasnel!  lords,  but  occasioned 
a  debate  of  tam-  days  ih'  tke^eaamrms;  It  passed,  however, 
tfTvataally  without  a  dtvisKan,  and  by  it  was  swept  away  at 
tlie  wbolh^aystem  06  piretestantAsm  established  by  Oran« 
imaag  tha  reign  of  BUttvard  YI.  The  reformed  liturgy, ' 
w4n<di  tlia  j^ariiament^f  that  monarch  had  declared  was 
fbunad  by  the  inapiisation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  now 
pvnsoaaoed  ta  be  "  a^new  thing,  imagined  and  devised  by  a 
few  of  skx^ar  opinions."  This  abolished  the  marriages  of 
priesta  and  illegitimated  their  children.  From  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  next  month  divine  worship  was  to  be  performed, 
and  the  sacraments  administered,  as  in  the  last  year  of  Henry 
YIII.*8  reign.  Thus  were  the  tyrannic  Six  Articles  re- 
stored, and  all  but  the  papal  supremacy.  That  was  a 
different  matter  ;  which  even  Gardiner  was  afraid  of  after 
its  abolition  for  thirty  years.  Even  the  discussion  of  the 
abolition  of  the  ritual  and  doctriaea  of  Edward  VI.  became 
so  warm,  that  the  queen  prorogned  parliament  for  three 
days.  On  calling  the  house  of  oomavona  together  again, 
and  proceeding  with  the  bill»  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
restoration  of  the  church  property,  though  the  queen  was 
anxious  to  restore  all  that  was  in  tha  hands  of  the  crown ; 
for  the  lords,  and  gentlemen  even  of  the  house  of  commons, 
who  were  in  possei^sion  of  those  lands^  would  have  raised  a 
far  different  opposition  to  that  wittch  waa  manifested  re- 
gavding  tbe  state  ioligs<»^  ^ 
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No  sooner  were  these  bills  passed  than  the  clergy  met  in 
conTOoation,  and  passed  decrees  for  the  speedy  enforcement 
of  all  the  catholic  regulations.  Gardiner  had  taken  care  to 
dismiss  all  such  bishops  as  he  knew  would  not  readily  com- 
ply. The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  convocation  were 
those  of  the  most  onohecked  exultation  in  the  restoration  of 
popery,  even  from  those  who  had  professed  to  be  zealous 
protestants  before  the  accession  of  Mary,  and  the  adula- 
tion of  the  queen  was  something  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
king- worship  of  courts.    The  bishop  of  London*s  chaplain, 


chism.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that  amongst  the  pernicious 
books  which  had  been  used  in  the  reformed  worship,  was 
the  queen's  own  translation  of  the  Paraphrases  of  Eraamos, 
which,  being  completed  by  Udal  and  Cox,  had  been 
ordered  to  be  placed  in  all  the  churches  along  with  the 
Bible  as  its  best  exposition.  Thus  the  queen  was  made  to 
condemn  her  own  literary  labour  to  the  flames  as  heretical. 
The  persecution  of  the  reformed  clergy  who  had  stood 
firm  became  vehement.  The  married  clergy  were  called 
upon  to  abandon  their  wives,  and  there  was  a  rush  of  the 


PhiUp  of  Spain.     From  the  original  Picture  by  TiUan. 


who  opened  the  convocation  with  a  sermon,  compared  Mary 
to  all  the  most  extraordinary  women  who  ever  appeared. 
She  was  equal  to  Miriam,  Deborah,  Esther,  and  Judith  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  nearly  so  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  He 
was  now  succeeded  by  Weston  the  prolocutor,  who  dwelt, 
moreover,  at  great  length  on  the  persecution  of  the  catholic 
prelates  and  clergy  during  the  last  reign,  as  a  proper 
reminder  of  what  ought  now  to  be  the  treatment  of  their 
enemies.  The  convocation  was  not  slow  to  learn.  It 
declared  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  an  abomination,  and 
ordered  the  immediate  suppression  of  the  reformed  cate- 


expelled  priests  again  to  fill  their  pulpits.  In  the  cities 
there  was  considerable  opposition,  for  there  the  people  had 
read  and  reflected,  but  generally  throughout  the  agrieol- 
tural  districts  the  change  took  place  with  Uie  ease  and 
rapidity  of  the  scene-shifting  at  a  theatre.  Many  of  the 
married  priests,  however,  would  not  abandon  their  wives 
and  children,  and  were  tamed  adrift  into  the  highways,  or 
were  thrust  into  prison.  Many  fled  abroad,  hoping  for  more 
Christian  treatment  from  the  reformed  churches  there,  but 
found  quite  as  ill,  for  their  doctrines  did  not  accord  with 
those  of  the  foreign  reformers,  who  deemed  them  h^otio^ 
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AlKMii  halMhe  EngliBh  bishops  conformed,  the  rest  were 
eJMSled  from  their  sees,  and  seyeral  of  them  were  im- 
priBoned.  Soon  after  Oranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley  were 
Bent  to  the  Tower,  Holgate,  archbishop  of  York,  was  sent 
thi&er  also.  Poynet,  who  was  bishop  of  Winchester  during 
Qardiner*s  expulsion,  was  imprisoned  for  having  married. 
Taylor,  of  Lincoln,  and  Harley,  of  Hereford,  for  refusing  to 
kneel  on  the  elevation  of  the  host  at  the  queen's  coronation, 
and  for  other  heresies,  were  committed  to  prison.    Ferrar, 


of  St.  David^s,  Bird,  of  Exeter,  and  Goverdale,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible,  were  all  imprisoned  for  marriage  or 
other  offences.  Yet  as  long  as  the  queen  maintained  the 
supremacy  of  the  church,  and  was  not  closely  connected  with 
the  Spanish  court,  her  native  goodness  of  heart  withheld  her 
from  the  commission  of  any  such  cruelties  as  disgraced  the 
after  years  of  her  re|gn.  On  the  contrary,  she  often  mani- 
fested much  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  ejected 
clergy,  and  a  fact  recorded  by  Fox,  who  had  to  narrate  her 
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subsequent  seyerities,  shows  that  she  was  capable  of  real 
magnanimity.  Dr.  E  iward  Sandys  had  been  thrown  into 
prison  for  a  daring  attack  on  the  queen's  title  ti>  the  throne, 
and  on  her  religion  ;  yet  at  the  intercession  of  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  she  ordered  him  to  be  set  sfe 
liberty.  She  was  not,  however,  disposed  to  pass  over  the* 
offences  of  Cranmer  so  lightly,  who  had  been  so  tenible 
an  enemy  to  her  mother.  On  the  13th  of  October  he  was 
brought  to  trial  in  Quildhall,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  to|;atiier 
with  lady  Jane  Gray,  her  husband,  lord  Gkiilford  IKidfey, 
and  lord  Ambrose  Dudley,  his  brother.  They  wwre  a^ 
condemned  to  death  as  traitors,  and  a  bill  oCaittmnder  was 
passed  through  parliament  against  thein.  Lady  Jane's 
sentence  was  to  be  beheaded  or  burnt  at  the  queen's  pieni^ 
sure,  which  was  then  the  law  of  England  in  all  cases  where 
women  committed  high  treason,  or  petty  treaewi  by  tin 
murder  of  their  husbands.  The  fate  of  lady  Auie,  who 
pleaded  guilty,  and  exhibited  the  most  mild  and  amiable 
demeanour  on  the  occasion,  eaoited  deep  sympathy,  aad 
crowds  followed  her  as  she  was  reoonduoted  to  the  Towwn, 
weeping  and  lamenting  her  harifbte.  It  was  well  under* 
stood,  howewr,  that  the  queen  Ikad  no  intention  of  carrying' 
the  sentence  into  effect  against  «iy  of  the  prisoners  ;  but 
she  deemed  it  a  means  of  keepaig;i|aiet  htr  partisans  to 
hold  them  in  prison  under  sonteooftei^  death;  and  she  gtv^ 
orders  that  they  should  receiye*6«nrf  ittdulgenoe  cooMOmit 
with  their  seeunty,  and  lady  J^Mnnwv  penoitlei  tcBwallt'. 
in  the  qneea.'#  garden  at  the  Towmt,  wnj}  wnijniwtTowtT-hilL 
The  subjeet  which  created  tto  ^gmam^  d^Doolty  te^tiiis 
padiament  was  that  of  the  (paeu?»  TiwgB..  At:  the 
commence  men  t  of  the  sesston-  tlir  ^mwimibs  had*  yoted  att 
address  to  the  queen,  pitaying  ftsrts-  mmtoEjj  to  seoure  the 
Buccessimb  t&  the  throne*  bu6  iuMpltoM%  bar  to  select  her 
husband  flvm;  amongst  hee  flebjiBde^.  sinl  not  from  aay 
foBsign  princely  famili^  Uis^  was  soggested  by>  a  yei^ 
prevalent  fear  that  bsr  fHtUity,  ftom  cdnnsetifRis  «f 
a£Einity  and  religion^  &fc  ibrn'S^mtoA  family,  mig^  Iwl  lum 
to  ftvour  tile-  ambit  JIB  wrww  of  the  emperoi;  and^  ttsim* « 
husband/flnnhis  hoosii  The*  wihole  nation,  whet  her  jibs* 
testanl^iKnastliolie,  aip>peaied  naitad  in  the  repugnance  to  & 
Spanish  mateh^  beli«?iD^  th«t  ittHMitd^  maha  tliifr country 
a  proyince  e6  Sipam^andi  iuiteiltwfc  Uma^  tbe  despotio  sod 
persecuting  spiriir  which  prefvnlM  theni.  Mary  had, 
indeed,  shown  a  decided  preference*  fbr  Otmtlmnn^  the 
young  earl  of  Deyon.  He  Wift  »i  msmckably  hsndeume 
man,  but  haying  been  a  pxsbonei.  im  the  Tower  ftmn^  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  his*<hiiim„  tfaB»rq,oi8  ef  Easter — 
in  the  tenth  year  of  Ifeqwttw^  till  the  sspsMJon  of  fflun^ 
when  he  was  above'  thisiy^  he  had  natesally  rematned^ 
ill  instructed,  and  acquired  low  habits  in  his  Tower  life. 
Mary  had  taken  great  pains  to  form  his  manners,  and  kept 
him  near  her  own  person,  electing  his  mother  as  her  most 
confidential  friend.  But  Oourtenoy  was  incorrigible.  He 
gaye  a  loose  rein  to  his  loye  of  yulgar  pleasures,  frequented 
the  most  debased  aooiety,  and  soon  thoroughly  disgusted, 
the  queen.  The  French  and  Venetian  ambassadors^  who 
were  anxious  by  all  means  to  preyent  a  Spanish,  idliaaoe, 
uMd  eyery  endeayouc  to  induce  Gourtenay  to  conduct  him- 
self iso  as  to  seoure  the  high  honour  of  such  a  match,,  biU;  it 
waa  in  yain,  and  Mary  soon  began  to  giye  out  that  it  was 
not  befitting  her  to  marry  a  subject,  though  to  her  intimate 
friends  eho  candidly  avowed  that  the  dissolute  character  of 
C^Mirtfinay  was  the.  real  cause  of  her  lookii^  abroad^ 


When  Oourtenay  had   lost  all  chance  of  securing  the 
queen's  hand,  the  indefatigable  Noailles,  the  French  am- 
bassador, endeayoured  to  turn  the  scale  in  fayour  ef  the 
qseen's  celebrated  kinsman,  Cardinal  Pole.    Mary  hid  sent 
Pole*  an  earnest  and  immediate  inyitation  to  come  oyer  to 
England,  and  the  public,  ready  to  catch  at  any  straw  which 
afforded  the  least  hope  of  escaping  the  Spanish  match,  fell 
readily  into  the  anticipation  that  he  was  the  man.    Pole 
had  not  taken  priest's  orders,  or  if  he  had,  dispenitation 
might  haye  been  obt«ined  ;  he  was  already  fifty -three  yetn 
of  age,  and  become  irreyocably  addicted  to  the  love  o! 
itody  and  seclusion.    No  idea  of  marrying  the  queen  of 
Bngland  eyer  seems  to  haye  entered  his  bead*    fie  was 
liying  in  a  beautiful  monastery  at  MaggnuanOi  on  the  lake 
of  Goarda,   and   all  worldly  onbitron  appeared  to  hate 
qottted  him.     But  on  the  news  of  ht^eoaem'e  eleMteoa  to 
the  throne,  the  daughter  of  that  Oathevane  whose  most 
sealoas  and  eloquent  chanqyion  be  hod  been,  nnd  of  that 
fiiith  which  he  clung  to  aft  the  expense  of  th^  highest  pro* 
motiov  in  England,  he  showed  himself  ready  to  atbandoD 
hie  repose,  and  to  deyete  faimseif  to  the  re-establishmeiit  ai 
hie  heloyed  church  in  his  native  land.  He  glndly  accepted  the 
oflee  of  papal  legate  in  En^^^and;  andsetonteV'lMsjoafney. 

But  there  was  another  and  more  powerful  person  watdi- 
ing  eyery  bighw^  in  Surope  whioli  poHMed  tswards 
Bngland,  who  bad  dtaignt  of  his  own  wMck  he- wae  already 
labouring  di)igentl|rtn  aceomplish  in  that  quarter'— aad  who 
was  no  other  than  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Greatly 
alarmed  at  the  jouive^  ef  cardinal  Pol«  towards  England. 
Cftimrles  lost  no  tkae  in.  preyeodng-  hs»  arriyal  there.  He 
dreaded,  lieet  Ukuny  had>  some  oldi  atttaaohment  £or  the 
cardimil,  aeshe  had  been  chieflSf  ednoated  by  his  mother 
the  conntesftef  SalishwT,  ^om  Se«xTIII.  so  barhsBOusly 
beheaded.  Charles  nsed  hi9  inflneone  with  the  p^  ^ 
efatainhis^  leeaU.  He  deipstefaed  lieodasa  to  stop  him  in 
and  aknn^  Mm  m^  the-  retposeentation  ef  the 
«e  a;  papai  Bigate^  aiysatjug  mi  England  tX  the 
l«ygw«B^eihmge8  were  cofl9^ei»l)|c-eabetMl.  P^jtehettidiB 
his  pnogresfl,  ainD  reteondb  tn<  lAfllingheB.  om  tbe-  DMHihe, 
whena^hn  awaited  ftamhuii  JewUmutions  from  ihsyeps  1^ 
wenitlii;enspend  hta-jparasy  for  the  preeea^ 

MiMifiiie,.  Iftwdfltoi  the  French  ambns— fibn,  was  eqoaSj 
actiye  in^pRvreBtniigittte  designs  of  Charles*.  He  did  alia 
his  power  tS'StHnuiate  Courtenayt(pee«eor8  thebattdefthe 
qosen^  he-  intrigued  with  the  leadai^  ^  tbe  pteteeUn* 
paet^  holding.  midhaghti<HBiAren«»  with  tiiem  in  hie  o«i 
house*  avd'  new  advMiHbeHi«(»  defend*  themselyes  from  the 
menaced  SjMwish  despotism  by  force  of  anus,  promiaiD^ 
thenkthe  aid  of  France.  Polo,  en^the  other  hand,  tboo|h 
heewdd  not  reach  England,  gave  the  queen  the  soondeft 
advice  by  letter,  namely,  not  to  marry  at  all ;  and  hi« 
adyice  was  earnestly  seconded  by  his  friend,  friar  P«y**. 
the  same-  plain^speaker  who  had  so  startled  Henry  frea 
the  pulpit  at  Qreenwich  by  denouncing  his  seixuro  of  the 
monastic  church,  and  whom  Ol*emweU  had,  there^^ 
threatened  to.  sew  up  in  a  sack  and  fling  into  th^Tbame** 
Peyta  had  retired  to  the  oontineot  and  resided  ui  ^ 
cardinal's  house.  He  new  wrote  to  Mary  with  a»  «** 
honest  plainness*  as  he  had  spoken  to  her  father.  ''  I^*^ 
marry,"  he  said^  *'or  yoo-  will  be  the  slnve  of  ay«*^ 
husband  Besides,  at  your  age  the  chance  of  bringi'^ 
heirs  t«)  the  throne  is  doubtful,  and,  nooreeyer,  muak  U 
dangerous  to.  year  life."  ^ 
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Nothing,  iiowever,  oould  move  Mary  from  her  project  of 
natnmoD J.  '  Qivii^  up  Coarteaajr,  who  was  the  slave  of 
low  vtoeg,  ibe  now  oonsulted  her  great  relative,  the 
vmperor*  her  invariable. coiMisellor  in  all  serious  matters. 
Xhe  .advioe  frnm  such  a  qnarter  oonld  only  be  of  one 
IOmeter.  •  Mary,  as  a  child,  had  been  betrothed  to  Charles 
himself,  but  she  then  appeared  so  distant  from  the  throne 
that  he  bad  cavalierly  given  her  up.  He  jk>w  wrote  in 
a  strain  of  the  most  delicate  flatten,  which,  without 
saying  <that  he  repented  of  his  conduct*  expressed  it.  He 
fiiUy  japproved,  he  said,  of  the  reasons  which  induced  her  to 
relinquish  all  Idea  of  Oourtenay,  and  only  regretted  that 
Tole,  «o  worthy  of  her,  declined  all  worldly  distinctions  for 
Ahe  snored  duties  of  :the  church.  Were  he  of  fitting  age 
iie  would  himself  aspire  to  the  honour  of  her  hand,  but 
that  not  being  suitable,  whom  could  he  offer  her  more  dear 
to  him  than  his  own  son.  The  advantages  of  such  an 
alliance,  he  said,  were  too  prominent  to  need  pointing  out, 
but  he  would  not  say  a  word  to  bias  her  judgment ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  entreated  her  to  reflect  seriously,  but  without 
any  restraint,  mi  the  proposition,  and  than  inform  Jiim  of 
the  result. 

But  though  Ohartoe  7>itt  on  such  a  paternal  and  disin- 
terested air,  his  ambassador,  Benard,  was  at  the  queen's 
elbow  to  gWe  all  the  oolonrisg  of  his  rhetoric  to  the 
scheme,  to  expctiate  on  4he  beauty  and  accomplishments  of 
Philip,  and  on  the  spbndeur  nf  Ahe  position  which  such  a 
anion  of  crowns  would ceonftr  on  them  above  all  ihe  world. 
Mary  liatened  to  the  pnq)osal  with  .unoonoealed  pleasure,  a 
pleasure  far  from  reoipraeated  on'the  part  of  Philip,  who 
was  only  twenty  •six  years  of  age,  and  earnest^  entreated 
his  father  not  to  marry  him  to  a  woman  eleven  years  older 
than  himself.  Arguments  founded  on  mere  inclination  have 
no  weight  with  prinees,  they  had  nmie  whatever  with 
Charles  Y.,  and  the  union  was  privately  and  quickly  agreed 
upon.  The  wary  emperor,  however,  advned  Mary  to  keep 
the  contract  secret  for  theprennt,  aasome  of  her  ministers 
irere  desirous  that  the  queen  should  wed  the  archduke,  his 
nephew,  and  all,  he  was  well  aware,  were  decidedly.op- 
posed  to  the  Spanish  alliance. 

Such  secrets,  however,  soon  transpire  at  courts,  and 
jrnmours  of  this  pioposed  alliance  soon  spread  abroad,! 
<oreating  great  alarm  and  anxiety.  The  first  to.  remonstrate 
-with  Mary  on  the  subject  was  Gardiner,  her  chancellor, 
If  ho  boldly  pointed  out  to  her  the  repugnance  of  the  fnationl 
to  a  Spanish  marriage.  That  she  would  be  the  paramount: 
authority  if  she  married  a  subject,  but  that  it  would  be 
.difficult  to  maintain  that  rank  with  a  Spanish  .king.  That 
the  arrogance  of  the  Spanish  had  made  them  odious  to  all 
nations,  and  this  quality  had  already  shown  itself  oon- 
^icuously  in  Philip.  He  was  greatly  disliked  by  his  own 
people,  ,and  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  be  tolerated  by 
ilie  English.  That  allianee  with  Spain  meant  perpetual 
war  with  France,  which  would  never  suffer  the  Netherlands 
to  be  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  rest  of 
Miry's  council  took  up  the  same  strain,  with  the  exception 
of  the  old  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  lords  Arundel  and  Paget. 
The  proiestant  .party  out  of  doors  were  furious  against  the 
-  flch,  declaring  that  it  was  meant  to  bring  the  inquisition 
into  the  country,  to  rivet  popery  upon  it,  and  to  make 
£agland  the  slave  of  taxation  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
parlianront  took  op  the  sol\ject  with  equal  hostility,  and  the 
\  sent  their  speaker  to  her,  attended  by  a  deputa- 


tion of  twenty  members,  praying  her  m^esty  not  to  marry 
a  foreigner. 

Noailles,  the  French  ambassador,  was  delighted  with  this 
movement,  and  took  much  credit  to  himself  for  inciting 
influential  parties  to  it :  but  Mary  believed  it  to  originate 
with  Gardiner,  and  the  lion  spirit  of  her  father  coming 
over  her,  she  vowed  that  she  would  prove  a  match  for  the 
cunning  of  the  chancellor.  That  very  night  she  sent  for 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  bidding  him  follow  her.  into 
her  private  oratory,  slie  there  knelt  down  before  the  altar, 
and  after  chanting  the  hymn.  Feni  Creator  Spiritus,  she 
made  a  vow  to  Grod  that  she  would  marry  Philip  of  Spain, 
and  whilst  she  lived,  no  other  man  but.him.  Thus  she  put 
it  out  of  her  power,  if  she  kept  her  vow,  to  marry  any 
other  person  should  she  outlive  Philip,  showing  the  force 
of  the  paroxysm  of  determination  which  was  upon  her. 
The  effort  would  seem  to  have  been  very  violent,  for  im- 
mediately after  she  was  taken  ill  and  continued  so  for  some 
days. 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  October  that  this  curious  cir- 
cumstance todc  place,  xtnd  on  the  17th  of  November  she 
sent  for  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  speaker  read  the 
address  giving  her  theur  advice  regarding  her  marriage ; 
and,  instead  of  the  chancellor  retnrning  the  answer  as  was 
the  custom,  Mary  answered  herself,  thanking  them  for  their 
care  that  she  should  have  a  succession  in  her  own  children, 
but  rebuking  them  for  presuming  to  dictate  to  her  the 
choiee  ot  a  husband.  She  declared  that  the  marriages  of 
her  predecessors  had  always  been  fine,  a  privil^e  which, 
she  assured  them,  she  was  MSoliEed  to  maintain.  At  the 
same  time,  she  added,  she  should  be  careful  to  make  such 
a  selection  as  should  contribute  both  to  her  own  happiness 
and  to  that  of  her  people. 

The  plain  declaration  otHfae  queen  to  her  parliament 
was  not  necessary  to  inform  tboiie  about  her  who  were 
interested  in  the  question ;  they  had  speedy  information  of 
her  having  favoured  the  Spanish  suit,  and  Noailles  was 
certainly  mixed  up  in  conspiracies  to  defeat  it.  It  was 
proposed  to  place  Oourtenay  at  the  head  of  the  reformed 
party,  and  if  Mary  would  not  consent  to  marry  him,  to 
assassinate  Arundel  and  Paget,  the  advocates  of  the  Spanish 
match  ;  to  marry  Elizabeth  to  Oourtenay,  and  raise  the 
standard  of  rebellion  in  Devonshire.  It  appears  from  the 
despatches  of  Noailles  that  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  father 
of  lady  Jane  Gray,  was  in  this  con^iracy.  But  the  folly 
and  the  unstable  character  of  their  hero,  Oourtenay,  was 
fatal  to  their  design,  and  of  that  Noailles  very  soon  became 
sensible.  It  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  parties  that 
Oourtenay  should  steal  away  from  court,  get  across  to 
France,  and  thence  join  the  conspirators  in  Devonshire ;  but 
Noailles  opposed  this  plan,  declaring  that  the  moment 
Oourtenay  quitted  the  coast  of  England  his  chance  was 
utterly  lost ;  and  he  wrote  to  his  own  government,  saying, 
that  the  scheme  would  fall  to  nothing,  for  although 
Oourtenay  and  Elizabeth  were  fltting  persons  to  cause  a 
rising,  that  such  was  the  want  of  decision  of  Oourtenay, 
that  be  would  let  himself  be  taken  before  he  would  act — 
the  thing  which  actually  came  to  pass. 

On  the  6th  of  December  ^  queen  dissolved  parliament, 
and  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  Elizabeth,  who  went  to 
her  seat  at  Ashridge.  There  had  not  been  wanting 
whisperers  to  sow  dissension  betwixt  the  eisters,  by  repre- 
senting Elizabeth  as  cognisant  .of  the  con^iracies  with 
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Gourtenaj,  and  of  haying  received  nocturnal  yisits  from 
Noailles.  The  queen  questioned  the  princess  on  these 
heads,  professed  herself  quite  satbfied  of  Eliiabeth  not 
having  received  any  such  visits  from  the  French  ambas- 
sador, and  closing  her  ears  against  all  attempts  to  make 
her  sister  suspected  by  her,  she  presented  her  on  her 
departure  with  two  sets  of  large  pearls,  and  several  rosaries 
splendidly  studded  with  jewels. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1534,  a  splendid  embassy,  sent 
by  the  emperor,  headed  by  the  counts  Egmont  and  Lalain, 
the  lord  of  Courrieres,  and  the  sieur  de  Nigry,  landed  in 
Kent,  to  arrange  the  marriage  betwixt  Mary  and  Philip. 
The  unpopularity  of  this  measure  was  immediately  mani- 
fested, for  the  men  of  Kent,  taking  Egmont  for  Philip,  rose 
in  fury,  and  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces  if  they  could 
have  got  hold  of  him.    Having,  however,  reached  West- 


had  it  taken  effect,  would  undoubtedly  have  proved  a  most 
disastrous  one,  involving  us  perpetually  in  the  wars  and 
struggles  of  the  continent,  and  draining  these  islands  to 
defend  those  foreign  territories.  Providence  protected  thig 
nation  from  the  alluring  mischief.  Another  condition  of 
the  treaty  was  that  Mary  was  not  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
kingdom,  except  at  her  own  request,  nor  any  of  her  children, 
except  by  the  consent  of  the  peers.  The  commons  were 
totally  ignored  in  the  matter.  Philip  was  not  to  entangle 
England  in  the  continental  wars  of  his  father,  nor  to  appro- 
priate any  of  the  naval  or  military  resources  of  this  country, 
the  property  or  jewels  of  the  crown  to  any  foreign  purposes. 
If  there  was  no  issue  of  the  marriage,  all  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  at  once  became  void,  and  Philip  ceased  to  be 
king  even  in  name.  If  he  died  first,  which  was  not  very 
probable,  Mary  was  to  enjoy  a  dower  of  sixty  thousand 
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minster  in  safety,  on  the  14th  of  January,  a  numerous 
assembly  of  nobles,  prelates,  and  courtiers  was  summoned 
to  the  queen's  presence-chamber,  where  Gardiner,  who  had 
found  it  necessary  to  relinquish  his  opposition,  stated  to 
them  the  proposed  conditions  of  the  treaty.  The  greatest 
oare  was  evidently  taken  to  disarm  the  fears  of  the  English, 
and  nothing  could  appear  more  moderate  than  the  terms  of 
this  aUiance.    Philip  and  Mary  were  to  confer  on  each 
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other  the  titles  of  their  respective  kingdoms,  but  each  king- 
dom was  still  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws  and  constitu- 
tion. None  but  English  subjects  were  to  hold  office  in  this 
country,  not  even  in  the  king's  private  service.  If  the 
queen  bad  an  heir  it  was  to  be  her  successor  in  her  own 
dominions,  and  also  in  all  Philip's  dominions  of  Burgundy, 
Holland,  and  Flanders,  which  were  for  ever  to  become  part 
and  parcel  of  England.  This  certainly,  on  the  face  of  it, 
was  a  most  advantageous  condition  for  England,  but  which. 


ducats  per  annum,  secured  on  lands  in  Spain  and  Flanders. 
No  mention  was  made  of  any  payment  to  Philip  if  he  were 
the  survivor.  The  whole  treaty  was  a  wonderful  example 
of  political  prudence,  and  the  cloven  foot  only  peeped  out 
from  beneath  this  decent  and  flowing  raiment  in  one  littie 
clause,  which  stipulated  that  Philip  should  aid  JSjboj  in 
governing  her  kingdom,  an  ominous  word  which  might  be 
made  to  imply  a  vast  deal,  of  which,  no  doubt,  advantage 
was  meant  to  be  taken  if  opportunity  presented  itself. 

By  this  treaty  the  interests  of  Don  Garlos,  the  son  of 
Philip  by  a  former  marriage,  were  strangely  OTerlooked, 
and  to  his  intense  indignation.  In  case  of  children  bj  this 
marriage.  Burgundy  and  Flanders  were  to  pass  away  from 
him,  and  in  case  of  his  having  no  issue,  Spain,  Sicily,  Milan. 
and  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  territories  were  to  fall  to  Mary's 
offspring. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  promises  of  aggrandisement  to 
England,  the  match  acquired  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  The  next  day,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  forty 
of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  London  were  summoned  to 
court,  and  Grardiner  there  made  known  to  them  what  liad 
taken  place,  and  detailed  all  the  conditions,  amplifying  and 
making  them  as  imposing  as  possible,  and  bidding  tlMoe 
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/<%  antboritiet  rcgoige  liii  bo  aaepioiDfiB  aii*«veii.  JBafrttbel 
jdbirbjthiB  mMiis  beoomin^  IcmMta  to  thfi^puUto,  iht&re\ 
mm  such  a  ferment  tbal  the  'fifaakk  embasay  waa  glad  to 
get  away  in  safety.  Many  jaan  aftec,  ISbaabeth,  Temiiulfid 
iff  it  ]^  the  oppaaUioft  ioia  pMpMad  marruge  ef  iier  own 
jut  «a  unpoptthur,  'woto  tO' Stafford,  .her  twibiaaodnr  m 
;PraDQe,  ber  remaufceoDW  oi  itt: — "It  kaf>|Maad,''  ab£> 
said,  "  in  queen  Mary's  days,  that,  when  a  solemn  embas- 
sade  of  five  or  six  at  least  were  sent  from  the  emperor  and 
kmg  of  Spain,  even  af^r  her  maBviage  actiolas  were  signed 
and  sealed,  and  the  moltar  dlvalgsd,  tbe  danger  was  so  near 
the  qaeen's  chamber  daor,  ihat  it  was  high  time  for  those 
messengers  to  depart  wAoaiL  kam  taddng,  and  bequeath 
themselves  to  tbe  speed  of  ike  rirer  slream«  and  by  =watar 
pass  by  with  all  possibia  Jmato'to^&ayMeiid.'* 

Within  five  days  aama  itt  ahtrtling  nefn  tfaflb  tfane 
insurrections  had  heolLQB  oat  ia  diffareiit  qoanters  ^  the 
kingdom.  One  yna  awfbst  da  Ihe  midland  ootmAine,  nbeie 
tbe  dake  of  Suffolk  and  &e€kray  £uiuly  had  ^nopertyand 
influence.  There  tiie  cry  'waa  for  tbe  lady  Jane,  if ary 
had  been  so  complete  Jaoehred  by  the  duke  of  Suffiilk, 
whom  she  had  pardoned  aDdiikecoled  £pom  iha  Hmmt,  aad 
in  return  for  whioh  he  affiuitedaohaartf  an  apyaiMi^nfAflr 
marriage,  that  she  instan%  thought  of  kim-aaibfi  mm  to 
put  down  the  other  rebelliiws,  and  sendtog  for  .lam,  AwBd 
that  he  and  his  brothars,  hard  Thomas  and  lordJfikiha^lteqc 
had  ridden  off  with  a  strong  boc^  of  horae  down,  to  Iieiow- 
tershire,  proclaiming  lady  Janoiin  ovarytowathro^gbiikioh 
they  passed.  They  found  no  jeesponae  to  their  017,  ^i&dt 
whioh  any  but  the  most  -nah  iq»eaulators  might  iuMBidtaBD> 
certain  of,  for  tbe  pretenaioiiB  of  iady  Jane's  gMcty  iiad 
been  from  the  first  seoetved  walh  ^waaing  coldnMik  IDhe 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  relative  of  the  queen's,  to0kth0:Md 
against  these  foolish  €b^a,  wdio  by  their  fo%-  Imniistafe 
certain  death  to  lady  Jaoe,  and  defsafcedthem  naar4]l«wii^ 
try,  upon  which  tiiegr  fiad  for  ^lair  liwea. 

The  second  insaBVfloMoii^WBa'in  the  west,  undar  SirdhilUi 
Oaraw,  whose  prqjaot-wwtotplaaalUiaabath  and  Oourtaaap;, 
earl  of  Devon,  on  the  tfamma,  and  rostore  the  protestaat 
religion.  These  jNolns,  as  <woll  as  the  thiid  under  Mk 
Thomas  Wyatt,  iiad  oanantBd  to  act  ^tegsther,  and  thos 
paralyse  the  efforts  ofllary,  by '^e  simultttneoua  'uatbeoak 
in  so  many  quartan.  But  the  misesabla  -fiolif  *of  .tkair 
plans  became  evidant  at  onoe.  Thagr'^daot  anon  anite  da 
tbe  choice  of  the  samepeiamiasctiimr'fittare "monarchy. and 
had  they  put  down  Mary,  iiiast  ihmi  haom  come  to  blows 
amongst  themselves.  Oaiairfiinmd^l^mB^ire  as  indifferent 
to  his  call  as  the  Qi njwtkafflliMi nfliTaiitogsfcershire.  Gourtenay 
was  to  have  put  hiaatfP  at^iilattdteaid,  but  never  went ;  and 
Carew,  Gibbs,  and  CboDiperafaam  oiilled  on  the  people  of 
Exeter  to  sign  an  adcbposs  to  itha  qaaen,  atatin^;  that  they 
would  have  no  Spanish  despot.  That  the  Spanish  iatanded 
nothing  less  than  to  live  at  free  quarters  in  England,  to 
oppress  the  nation,  and  yiolate  the  honour  of  the  women ; 
and  that,  therefore,  they  wohld  resist  the  attempt  of  any 
Spaniard  to  set  foot  in  the  kingdom.  The  people  of  Devon 
gfl^ve  no  support  to  the  movement.  The  earl  of  Bedford 
iiippeared  at  the  head  of  the  queen's  troops.  A  number  of 
^e  conspirators  were  seized,  and  Oarew  with  oXhers^ed  to 
^Ebrance. 

But  the  most  formidable  section  of  this  tripartite  rebellion | 
-was  that  under  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Wyatt  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  po€)t,  the  irieiid  of  Surrey  and  of 


Aaue  Bobyn.  lie  had  aooompaaied  hie  fucker  on  an 
embassy  to  Spain,  where  bis  father  fsU  int^  danger  of  the 
inqoisition.and'he  had  toaaeivied  such  a  dreadful  idea  of  fthe 
bigotry  and  oroelty  of  the  fi^aaiards,  that,  though  he  was 
a  cathoiie,  fand  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  to  support 
Maty,  aaid  to  oppose  Nerthmoaberland,  though  a. relative  of 
his,  he;now  dstetmined  to  risk  ins  ^Fery  lile  to  prevent  tbo 
establishment  of  a  Spanish  prince  and  Spanish  notions  in 
England.  He  had,  therefore,  readily  entered  into  the  conspi- 
racy with  Suffolk  and  Oarew,  and'Vsderteok  to  attempt  the 
seizure  of  the  Towei:,  wthiwatfaidy  Jane  and  her  husband  lay, 
and  the  posBessioaofjLieiidnfijwdiitBt  the  other  insurgent  chiefb 
raised  the  aoitntiT.  Bb  *miftrlftd  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
Kent,  and  fi£leea  iamdrad  tmaa  immediately  ranged  them- 
aefa^es  rouad  it,  and'five  thocsaad  move  declared  themselves 
tiaa%  at  the  first  eriU  to  :maroh  oat  and  join  him.  He  fixed 
hk  ihaadquarters  at  Saebsstoiy  having  a  fieet  of  five  sail, 
aafiar  his  associate,  ^^ntac,  wthioh  brought  him  ordnance 
aad  ammonition.  Wjakb  wcas  salgr  a  youth  of  twenty- 
thrce,  hot  he  was  fidl  of  ibatii  ooamge  and  enthusiasm, 
aad  endeayoured  to  rouae  Hbe  peopb  of  Canterbury  to 
fullawr  .him.  There,  however,  he  was  aot  successful,  and 
thia'Sast  a  damp  upon  his  adhsrents.  fiir  Robert  South- 
w^'dalBated  a  party  of  the  insurgeats  aoder  Enevet,  and 
thotlaad  Abergavenny  another  parl^  andsr  I^ley,  and  the 
lyialtnaf  his  troops  began  to  sink  n^ndlf .  Many  of  his 
^uppontas  sent  to  the  eoanoil,  ofianag  to  surrender  on 
;yromise  'Vf^l  pardon,  and  a  little  d&h^^ould  probably 
bane  adtasssed  the  total  dispefsion  ofikis  farce. 

iBsatiOB  the  29ah  of  January,  the  dtfka  of  JTorfolk  marched 
iSmm  Stfmdon  with  a  detachment  of  the  guards  under  Sir 
Swry  Jomingbam.  Qn  reaching  Sochesiter,  they  found 
Wyatt  flofiamped  in  the  ruins  of  ithe  old  castle,  and 
tiie  bvit^  tbcistliag  with  cannon,  and  with  well  armed 
Itaatishmsa.  ^forfiolk  endeavoured  to  dissolve  the  hostile 
^fionoby  Mwji^^^  a  hesaldito  proclaim  a  pardon  to  all  who 
woald.  la(7'  d»wn  their  arms,  but  Wgntt  would  not  permit 
Jhim  to  raadtlfaejpBpec.  Norfolk  than  ordered  his  troops 
itodfamelhebridlge ;  but  this  duty  fi^Biog  to  a  detachment 
of  ^fim  Jmndasd  of  tiie  train4)ands  of  tiie  oity  under  captain 
ftntt,  lifae  jmoment  ihej  seadied  the  bridge  Brett  turned 
uund,  (and  ^adflxessed  his  followers  ihaa  i — "  Masters,  we 
^aifaoilt  to'fight  against  our  native  countrymen  of  Eng- 
land^  ma&  oar  Amads,  in  a.quarrel  unrightful  and  wicked  ; 
iartttay,  apaairtamug  tha^ymnrti  qasagias  that  are  like  to  fall 
upon  'W^  if  ^as  shall  be  taadar  the  Tule  of  tbe  proud 
Bpaniardi^  or  stcanfOBS,  aae  :baEB  assembled  to  make 
resntSBoe  to  Hbar  durauag,  tfiir  the  avoiding  the  great 
mieohiefB  lik^  to  alight  not  oi^  upon  themselves,  but 
upon  every  of  us  laad.  *tiur  -whole  realm ;  wherefore  I 
think  no  Qnglish  haaab  ought  to  say  against  them.  I  and 
others  will  spend -oqir  blood  in  their  quarrel." 

On  hearing  this,  his  men  shouted  one  and  all  **  a 
Wyatt !  a  Wyatt  I  **  and  turned  their  guns  not  against 
the  bridge,  but  against  Norfolk's  forces.  At  this 
sight  Norfolk  and  his  officers,  imagining  a  universal 
treason,  turned  their  horses  and  fled  at  full  speed, 
leaving  behind  them  their  -cannon  and  ammunition. 
The  train  bands  crossed  the  bridge  and  joined  Wyutt's 
soldiers ;  fioUowed  by  three  fourths  of  tbe  queen's  troops, 
and  some  companies  of  the  guard.  Norfolk  and  his 
fugitive  officers  galloping  into  London  carried  with  them 
the  direst  ooostemation,    Ia  city  and  court  alike,  the  most 
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terrible  panic  prevailed.  The  lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall 
pleaded  in  suits  of  armour  hidden  under  their  robes,  and  Dr. 
Weston  preached  before  the  queen  in  Whitehall  chapel,  on 
Oandlemas-daj,  in  armour  under  his  clerical  yestments. 
Mary  alone  seemed  calm  and  self-possessed.  She  mounted 
her  hoise,  and,  attended  by  her  ladies  and  her  council,  rode 
into  the  city,  where  summoning  Sir  Thomas  White,  lord 


person,  and  direct  her  government  as  they  pleased.  Bat 
her  father  had  found  them  of  the  city  loving  subjects,  and 
she  trusted  to  do  the  same  in  spite  of  this  Wyatt  or  any 
other  rebel.    She  then  went  on  :^ 

"  Now  concerning  my  intended  marriage.  I  am  neither 
so  desirous  of  wedding,  nor  so  precisely  wedded  to  my  will, 
that  I  needs  must  have  a  husband.    Hitherto  I  have  lived 


Qaeen  Mary  in  her  private  Oratory. 


mayor  and  tailor,  atid  the  aldermen  to  meet,  who  all  came 
clad  in  armour  under  their  civic  livery,  she  ascended  a 
chair  of  state,  and  with  her  sceptre  in  hand  addressed  them. 
She  informed  them  that  the  pretence  of  the  rebels  was  to 
prevent  the  marriage  between  her  and  the  prince  of  Spain, 
but  that  their  demands  showed  that  the  marriage  was  the 
least  of  ail  their  objects.    That  th^se  wanted  to  control  her 


a  virgin,  and  I  doubt  not,  with  Gk>d*8  grace,  so  to  lire  a^ 
But  if,  as  my  ancestors  have  done,  it  might  pleaae  God 
that  I  should  leave  you  a  successor,  to  be  your  gOTemor,  I 
trust  you  would  rejoice  thereat ;  also  I  know  it  wouM  be 
to  your  comfort.  Yet  if  I  thought  this  marrim^  would 
endanger  any  of  you,  my  loving  subjects,  or  the  royal  e»tat« 
of  this  English  realm,  I  would  never  consent  thereto,  nor 
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marry  while  I  lived.  On  the  word  of  a  qaeen  I  assure 
you,  that  if  this  marriage  i^pear  not  before  the  high  eoort 
of  parliament,  nobility,  and  oomnioos,  for  the  smgnlar 
benefit  of  the  whole  realm,  tiien  I  will  abstain,  not  only 
from  thb,  but  from  any'  oUier. 

'*  Whtcefore,  good  snbjeots,  pluck  up  your  hearts !  Like 
true  nMn  stand  fast  with  yonr  lawful  soyereign  against 
these  rebels  and  fear  them  not ;  for  I  do  not,  I  assure  you. 
I  leare  with  ^oo  my  lord  Howard  and  my  lord  treasurer, 
to  assist  mj  lord  mayor  in  the  safe  guard  of  the  city  from 
spoil  aad  sack,  which  is  the  only  aim  of  the  rebellious 


Harag  made  this  short  speedi,  to  which  the  people 
shouted  ^  God  save  queen  Mary  and  the  prince  of  Spam  !  " 
she  mooBted  and  rode  with  her  train  across  Cheapside  to 
the  water-stans  of  the  Three  Cranes  in  the  Yintry.  As  she 
alighted  aad  was  about  to  step  into  her  barge,  a  hosier 
stepped  out  of  the  crowd  and  said  to  her,  "  Tour  grace  will 
do  well  to  make  your  foreward  of  battle  of  your  bishops  and 
priests,  for  they  be  trusty  and  will  not  deceive  you.'*  Her 
ironic  adviser  was  instantly  seised  and  sent  to  Newgate. 
She  bade  her  rowers  take  her  as  near  as  possible  to  London 
Bridge,  idiere  the  attack  of  Wyatt  was  expected,  and  then 
was  rowed  to  Whitehall,  where  she  appointed  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  the  general  of  her  forces,  which  were  mustering 
for  the  defence  of  the  palace  and  St.  James's.  Scarcely 
hod  she  reached  her  house  when  she  received  the  welcome 
tidings  of  the  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  in  the  midland 
counties,  and  of  Oarew  in  Devonshire.  She  forthwith 
offered  a  pardon  to  all  the  Kentish  men,  except  Wyatt, 
Sir  George  EUrper,  and  Uie  other  leaders.  She  offered  also 
a  reward  of  land^,  with  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  to  any 
one  who  would  take  or  kill  Wyatt. 

From  some  caose  tfiat  insorgent  had  not  pushed  forward 
with  the  celerity  which  the  flight  of  Korfolk  appeared  to 
make  easy.  Instead  of  marching  upon  the  city  Mid  takii^ 
advantage  of  its  panic,  he  was  three  days  in  reachii^ 
Deptford  and  Ghreenwich,  and  he  then  lay  three  more  da^ 
there,  though  his  success  was  said  to  have  raised  hm 
forces  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  Meantime  the  city  liad 
recovered  its  courage  by  the  valiant  bearing  of  the  queen, 
and  the  news  of  the  disperston  of  the  otiier  two  divisions 
of  the  rebels.  The  golden  opportunity  vras  irrevocabfy 
lost.  On  the  3rd  of  February  he  marched  al  m^  the 
river  side  to  South wark.  He  entered  South wari:  by  Kent 
street,  and  proceeded  by  Bk.  George^  chureh,  finding  bo 
opposition,  bat  on  tike  eo^rary  was  cheered  by  tike 
people,  and  joined  by  xmny  of  them  and  of  aocm^  people 
who  were  awaiting  them  in  the  inna.  Wyatt  ordered  his 
men  to  avoid  all  pillage,  and  to  pay  for  what  they  had, 
but  a  number  of  his  officers  kd  their  men  to  a  palace 
of  Gardiner's  in  Sonthwark,  which  they  plundered,  leaving 
^ot  80  nach  as  a  Wck  on  the  doors,  and  destroying  his 
noble  library,  by  tearing,  burning,  and  cutting  to  pieces 
his  books :  *•  so  that,"  says  Stowe,  **  you  might  have  waded 
to  the  knees  in  the  leaves  of  books  cut,  and  thrown  under 
foot." 

Coming  to  the  end  of  London  Bridge,  Wyatt  found  tiie 
draw- bridge  raised,  the  gates  closed,  and  the  citizens, 
headed  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  in  armour,  in 
strong  force  ready  to  resist  his  entrance.  He  was  surprised 
to  tind  the  Londoners  det<»rmined  not  to  admit  him,  for 
lie  had  been   led  to  believe  that  they  were  as  hostile  to 


the  marriage  as  himself.     He  planted  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  but  this  was  evidently  with 
the  view  of  defending  his  own  position,  and  not  of  forcing 
the  gates,  for  he  cut  a  deep  ditch  betwixt  the  bridge  and 
the  fort  which  he  occupied,  and  then  protected  his  flanks 
from  attack  by  other  guns*  one  pointing  down  Bermondaej- 
street,  one  by  St.  George's  church,  and  the  third  towards 
the  bishop  of  Winchester's  house.     He   must  sdU  haye 
hoped  for  a  demonstration  in  the  chy  in  his  favour,  for 
he  remained  statiofiary  two  whole  days,  without  making  an 
attack  on  the  bridge.     On  the  third  morning  Ais  inac^n 
was  broken  by  the  garrison  in  the  Tower  opening  a  brisk 
cannonade  against    him  with  all  their  heavy  ordnance, 
doing  immense  damage  to  the  houses  in  the  ricinity  of  the 
bridge  fort,  and  to  the  towers  of  St.  Olave'a  and  St.  Mary 
Overy's. 

The  people  of  Southvrark,  seeing  the  inaction  of  Wjatt 
and  the  mischief  doing  to  their  proporty,  now  cried  oat 
amain,  and  desired  him  to  take  hiinself  away,  which  he 
did.  He  told  the  people  that  ha  would  not  have  them  hvt 
on  his  aaMUttt,  and  fcnrtbwith  eonmi— ecd  a  mardi  towai^s 
KingstoQ»  hopingto  be  able  to  anm  tike  bridge  there,  whieh 
he  supposed  would  be  unguarded,  tmd  that  «>  he  might  Man 
Weetmioster  and  London,  on  that  side  wbere  they  were  hut 
indifferently  fiortified.  On  hia  way  he  aaet  a  Mr.  Bonfl,  a 
merchant  of  London,  and  said  to  him,  **  Ah,  oonsm  Bonll 
I  pray  you  commend  me  unto  your  aitisena,  and  say  oito 
th^m,  from  me,  that  when  liberty  ww  offered  to  them,  thsj 
would  not  reoeive  it,  neither  would  they  admit  me  within 
their  gates,  who  for  their  freedom,  and  lor  zeiiermg  tbem 
from  the  oppreeaion  of  foreigners,  wovld  faudLly  spend  ■? 
blood  in  tiiis  cause  and  quarr^" 

These  words  are  dear  proof  tiiai  Wyatt  bad  bees  kd 
confidently  to  expect  the  Ijindone»la«D-operale  withhiv. 
and  it  is  ecpially  clear  firom  hit  subsequent  eondoct,  that 
bealill  dxmg  to  this  hope.  He  reached  KiBgston  thent 
f«ff  o'dock  in  tike  aftemooa  of  the  6th  of  Fd>raary,  where 
ha  Ummd  a  part  of  tiie  bridge  broken  down*  aad  an  amed 
foraa  ready  to  oppoae  his  pasaay.  His  al^ebt  bei^g  to 
oroai  bare,  and  boI»  aa  ai  Loodon  Bridg»»  to  expMt  & 
vohmtary  admiminii,  ha  hiw^ht  ap  Ua  arlfllerj,  sw^  ft« 
enemy  from  the  oppoate  baak,  aad  faj  Ike  bc^  of  sose 
sailors,  who  brought  op  boata  and  baigaa^  he  iMdtbe  bridge 
made  passable,  and  passed  over  hia  troops.  Bj  fti*  ^^ 
it  was  eleven  o'dodc  at  night ;  hia  troops  ircve  extrcmdj 
fatigued  by  tbmr  march  and  tikeir  labours  beie,  boi  be  b0W 
deemed  it  abaohitely  neeceaary  to  posh  on,  aad  aSow  Ihe 
gownment  no  more  tiske  than  ha  could  belp  to  eolbct 
fioreea  kito  his  path,  and  strengthen  their  poritML  Be 
marched  on,  therefore,  through  a  miaerable  winler  night 
and  staying  moat  imprudent^  to  retaount  &  beavv  p^ 
which  had  broken  down,  it  was  broad  day  wfaan  be  airiv^ 
at  Hyde  Park,  and  tiie  eari  ^Twmbnke  wm  poatad  mkti 
the  royal  forces  to  reoeive  him. 

The  alarm  in  the  palace  that  night  had  bsen  mtommn- 
ble.  The  women  were  weeping  and  bewaiiio^  tiwr  daagv, 
tiie  coutteill<»rs  and  ministers  of  the  queen  were  crowdisf 
round  her,  and  imploring  her  to  take  refoge  in  the  To«cr> 
Gardiner  on  hia  knees  besought  her  to  comply  and  to  rnter 
a  boat  which  awaited  her  at  Whitehall  stairs.  But  Mary. 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Tudor,  was^  amid  all  the  terror  and 
hearc-failing  around,  calm  and  resolute,  and  replied  that 
"she  would  set  no  exampjI^if^gO^^co^^^^qQClf  Pe™*"^* 
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and  Gliaton  were  true  to  their  posts,  she  would  not  desert 
hers." 

Lord  Olinton  headed  the  cavalry,  and  took  his  station 
with  a  battery  of  cannon  on  the  rising  ground  opposite 
to  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  at  the  top  of  the  present 
St.  James*s-street,  and  his  cavalry  extended  from  that 


to  obstruct  him  he  divided  his  own  into  three  parts.  One 
of  these,  led  by  Captain  Gobham,  took  the  way  through  St. 
James's  Park  at  the  back  of  the  palace,  which  was  barricaded 
at  all  points,  and  guards  stationed  at  all  the  windows,  even 
those  of  the  queen's  bed-chamber  and  withdrawing-rooms. 
Oobham's  division  fired  on  the  palace  as  it  passed,  whiUt 


spot  to  the  present  Jermyn-street.     All  that  quarter  of   another  division  under  Captain  Knevet,  holding  more  to 


Lady  Jane  Gray. 


dense  building,  including  Piccadilly,  Pall-Mail,  and  St. 
Jainefl*8-square,  was  then  open  and  called  St.  James's 
Fields.  About  nine  o'clock  appeared  the  advanced  guard 
of  Wyatt's  army.  The  morning  was  dismal,  gloomy,  and 
rainy,  and  his  troops,  who  had  been  wading  through  muddy 
roadfl  all  night,  were  in  no  condition  to  face  a  fresh 
nrxny.  Many  had  deserted  at  Kingston,  many  more  had 
<iroppcd  off  since,  and  seeing  the  strength  of  the  force  placed 


the  right,  assaulted  the  palaces  of  Westminster  and  White- 
hall. 

But  Wyatt,  at  the  head  of  the  main  division  charged 
Clinton's  cavalry;  the  cannon  were  brought  up,  and  a 
general  engagement  took  place  betwixt  the  rebel  army  and 
the  troops  both  under  Clinton  and  the  infantry  under 
Pembroke.  Wyatt's  charge  seemed  to  make  the  cavalry 
give  way,  but  it  was  only  a  stratagem  on  the   part  of 
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Clinton,  who  opened  his  ranks  to  let  Wyatt  and  about  ibar 
hundred  of  his  followers  pass,  when  he  closed  and  eat  off 
the  main  body  from  their  commander.  In  aU  Wyatt's  pro* 
cccdings  he  displayed  great  brayery,  bat  little  military 
experience  or  caution. 

His  main  forces,  now  depriyed  of  their  leader,  wavered 
and  gave  way,  but  instead  of  breaking  took  another  course 
to  reach  ^the  city.  Wyatt,  as  if  unconscious  that  he  had 
left  the  great  body  of  his  army  behind  him,  and  had  now 
the  enemy  betwixt  it  and  himself,  rushed  along  past  Charing 
Cross  and  through  the  Strand  to  Ludgate,  in  the  fond  hope 
still  that  the  citizens  would  admit  him  and  join  him«  In 
the  passages  of  the  Strand  were  posted  bodies  of  soldiers 
under  the  earl  of  Worcester  and  the  contemptible  Courtenay, 
who  on  the  sight  of  Wyatt  fled.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
cowardice  on  his  part,  but  was  most  probably  treason,  for 
he  had  engaged  to  unite  With  Wyatt,  but  had  not  the 
honesty  to  do  one  thing  or  another.  He  was  at  onoe 
traitor  to  the  queen  and  to  Wyatt,  a  miserable  coward  and 
poltroon. 

On  reaching  Ludgate,  Wyatt  found  the  gates  okMd,  and 
instead  of  the  citizens  who  had  promised  to  receive  hiai,  lomd 
William  Howard  appeared  over  the  gate,  crying  steroly, 
*'  Avaunt !  traitor,  avaunt !  you  enter  not  here  1  **  Fndiag 
no  access  there,  the  unhappy  man  turned  to  rejoia  aad 
assist  his  troops,  but  he  was  met  by  those  of  Pembmoke 
who  had  poured  after  him  like  a  flood.  In  the  despovatioa  of 
despair  he  fought  his  way  back  as  far  aathe  Tem^^  where 
he  found  only  about  flfty  of  hi3  followers  surviving.  Then 
Norroy  king-at-arms  rode  up  to  him  and  called  upoafaim  to 
yield,  and  not  madly  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  his  brave  asso- 
ciates. Wyatt  coHtinaad  ighting  libs  a  BHuiiae,  bat  was 
forced  back  by  the  overwhelming  body  of  afponrats  down 
Fleet-street,  till  sitting  completely  ezhaaated  on  a  iisk  rtall 
opposite  to  the  Belle-  Sauvage,  1m  theew  away  his  sword, 
which  was  broken,  and  surrendared  Uaneif  to  Sir  Maoriee 
Berkeley,  who  immediately  mounled  inm  behind  hiaa  and 
carried  him  oflF  to  court. 

Meantime  the  battle  nigod  wsmmd^be  palooes  of  Wort- 
minster  and  Whitehall.  Ki»voi*s  foroeo  attacked  tbo  rear 
of  these  two  palaoes,  whilst  the  tooeps  of  Oobbaot  bad 
pushed  their  way  past  St*  JaoMs's  Palaoe  to  Qharing 
Cross,  and  were  stoutly  %btiag  with  ^o  sofafiors  of  Phl- 
broke  and  Clinton.  Had  Wyatt  boon  able  ta  out  his  wi^ 
back  to  Cobham  at  Charing  Cross,  tbo  ksvo  mig^  bvve 
been  doubtful.  Bat  he  was  missing,  and  tlM  hmn  Kentish 
men  were  obliged  to  contend  under  overj  dandrantage. 
They  were  covered  with  mud  and  soakad  uSA  rain  from 
their  wretched  ni^^-march.  and  the  queen's  troops  cried, 
••  Down  with  the  draggletails  !  ♦*  Still  the  fight  continued  ; 
the  hottest  work  was  about  the  rear  of  Westminster  palace, 
which  was  chiefly  protected  by  the  gate-house,  an  old 
castellated  portal  leading  to  the  abbey.  The  queen  is  said 
to  have  stood  on  the  gallery  of  the  gate-house  in  the 
fiercest  crisis  of  the  battle,  and  saw  her  guards  under  Sir 
John  Gage  give  way  before  the  insurgento  led  on  by 
Knevet.  Sir  John  himself,  an  old  man,  was  knocked 
down  in  the  mud,  but  was  recovered,  and  conveyed  into  the 
palace  court.  The  guards  rushed  into  the  court  after  him 
and  ran  to  hide  themselves  in  the  offices.  The  porter 
managed  to  clap  to  the  gates,  and  exclude  the  enemy,  and 
with  them  a  considerable  number  of  the  guards.  Their 
case  being  reported  to  the  queen,  she  ordered  the  gates  to 


be  flmig  open,  but  had  it  annoaneed  to  t^om  tbtt  abe 
expected  them  to  stand  to  their  arms  and  defend  the  paUoi, 
The  lawyers  who  had  been  pleading  in  Westminster  Hall 
in  fall  armour,  oame  to  their  aid  and  greatly  eaoonragsd 
them. 

It  wonld  seom  Hiat  by  tiiis  time  the  quemi  had  retreated 
to  Whitehall,  for  we  are  told  that  Courtenay,  having  M 
from  Wyatt,  rushed  into  her  presence  there,  crying  that 
*'  her  battle  was  broke,  that  all  was  lost  and  surrendered  to 
Wyatt. '•    Mary  replied  with  infinite  scorn,  "  that  such  might 
be  the  opinion  of  those  who  dared  not  to  go  near  enoagh 
to  see  the  trath  of  the  trial,  bat  that  for  herself,  she  ^VYould 
abide  the  upshot  of  her  rightful  quarrel,  or  die  with  the 
brave  men  then  fighting  for  her."     The  palace  at  that 
moment  was  surrounded  by  the  forces   of  Cobham,  and 
the  contest  was  raging  at  Charing  Cross,  from  which  they 
oould  hear  the  firing  and  shouting.      The  gentlemen-at- 
arms  had  hard  work  to  beat  back  the  assailanto,  with  their 
battle-axes,  from  both  the  front  and  the  rear  of  the  palace. 
They  were  continually  discouraged  by  fugitives  from  the 
boAtle  running  thither  and  crying  "Away!  away*,  all  is 
loot !  a  barge !  a  barge! *'     But  the  queen  would  not  move  a 
st^,  nor  did  she  change  colour,   but  asking  where  lord 
l^mbrobe  was,  and  being  told  in  the  battle,  *'  Well,  then," 
she  replied,  "  all  that  dare  not  fight  may  fall  to  prayers, 
and  I  warrant  we  shall  hear  better  news  anon.      God  wiU 
net  deceive  me,  in  whom  my  ehief  trust  is." 

Pembroke's  detachment  had  now  fought  its  way  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  palace,  and  the  queen  being  made  aware  of 
i^  went  out  to  the  front  and  otood  betwixt  two  gentlemen- 
at-asoHi  within  arquebuse  shot  of  the  enemy  to  witness  the 
lost  straggle.  Pembroke  routed  the  enemy,  and  the  band 
of  gentiemen-at-arms,  all  of  them  men  of  family  and  many 
of  thom  of  high  rank,  being  thai  admitted  to  the  queen's 
preeoBoe,  she  thanked  them  most  cordially  for  tbeir  gallant 
defecoo  of  her  palaoe  and  person.  It  is  difficult  to  saj 
whether  tiiey  or  their  ^leen  had  shown  the  more  undaonted 
sphdt. 

Mary  hmi  displ^ed  tiie  most  extraordinary  clemency  on 
tiie  toi'iuiMMtion  of  ihe  former  coniqpiracy,  for  which,  not 
only  t^  enf  eror  but  her  own  ministers  had  blamed  her. 
Ber  coonoil  now  urged  her  to  make  a  more  salutary  example 
of  these  offenders,  to  prevent  a  repotition  of  rebellion.  On 
tbe  previoos  oocasion  she  had  permitted  only  three  of  the 
ring-leadera  to  be  put  to  death.  CHa  this  occasion  five  of  the 
chief  ooBspirators  were  oondemDed,  and  £6ar  of  them  vere 
executed,  Qroft  being  pardoned.  SulEalk  fell  without  anj 
commiseration.  It  was  «Hfficalt  to  decide  whether  his  foUj 
or  his  ingratitude  had  been  tbe  greater.  He  had  twice 
been  a  traitor  to  the  queen,  the  second  time  after  being 
most  mercifully  pardoned.  He  had  twice  put  his  amialde 
and  excellent  daughter's  life  in  jeopardy ;  the  second  time 
after  seeing  how  hopeless  was  the  attempt  to  place  her  (^ 
the  throne,  and  therefore,  to  a  certainty,  by  the  second 
revolt,  involving  her  death  ;  and  to  add  to  his  infamy,  he 
endeavoured  to  win  escape  for  himself,  by  betraying  others. 
He  was  beheaded  on  the  23rd  of  February.  Wyatt  was 
kept  in  the  Tower  till  the  llth  of  April,  when  he  wai 
executed.  Unlike  Suffolk,  he  tried  to  exculpate  otben. 
declaring  in  his  last  momeate  that  neither  ^e  princess 
Eliaabeth  nor  Courtenay,  who  were  suspected  of  being 
privy  to  his  designs,  knew  anything  of  thenu  Wyatt  seenw 
to  have  been  a  brave  and  honest  man,  who  believed  himself 
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noting  the  part  of  a  patriot  in  endeavouring  to  preserye 
the  country  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  who  in  the  sincerity 
of  bis  own  heart  had  too  confidently  trusted  to  the  assur- 
ances of  more  faithless  men.  Had  he  succeeded,  and  placed 
the  protestant  princess  Elizabeth  on  the  throne,  his  name, 
instead  of  remaining  that  of  a  traitor,  would  have  stood 
side  by  side  with  that  of  Hampden.  His  body  was 
quartered  and  exposed  in  different  places.  His  head  was 
stuck  on  a  pole  at  Hay  Hill  near  Hyde  Park,  whence  it  was 
stolen  by  some  of  his  friends. 


W'H   flQUOrfll  tt-.f  W|tH<Wl  1    '- — —         ,r' ' 
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On  the  17th  of  the  amm  month  lord  Thomas  Gray,  the 
brother  of  Suffolk,  was  ezeost  ed  on  Tower  Hill,  and  Wilfiam 
Thomas,  who  was  cl«rk  of  the  council  in  the  last  reign,  and 
who  .wrote  a  very  apologetic  account  of  Henry  VIII. 's 
deeds,  was  hanged  on  the  18th  of  May  at  Tyburn,  al4er 
having  attempted  suicide  in  prison. 

Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  was  tiie  sizdi,  who  was  tiied 
at  Guildhall  on  the  I7th  of  April,  the  very  day  of  lord  Gray's 
execution.  His  condemnation  and  death  were  regarded 
as  certain ;  but  on  being  brought  to  the  bar  he  adroitly 
pleaded  that  the  recent  statute  abolishing  all  treasons 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  covered  anything  which 
he  could  possibly  have  done,  and  that  his  offences  being 
only  words,  were  by  the  same  statute  declared  to  be  no  overt 
act  at  all.  He  stated  this  with  so  much  skill  and  eloquence, 
at  the  same  time  contending  that  there  was  not  a  particle 
of  evidence  of  his  having  been  an  active  accomplice  of  the 
rebels,  that  the  jury  acquitted  him.  The  judges  were  con- 
founded at  such  a  result.  '*How!"  cried  Sir  Thomas 
Bromley,  the  lord  chief  justice,  "remember  yourselves 
better.  This  business  concerns  the  queen's  highness. 
Take  heed  what  ye  do." 

The  jury,  one  and  all  respectable  London  merchants, 
stood  to  their  verdict,  and  no  brow-beating  on  the  part 
of  the  attorney-general,  or  menaces  on  the  part  of  the 
Judges,  could  intimidate  them  to  surrender  it.  Sir  Nicholas 
claimed  to  be  liberated  on  the  plain  verdict  of  the  jury, 
And  the  lord  chief  justice,  having  no  other  alternative, 
admitted  that  he  must  discharge  him  on  the  payment  of 
fees,  but,  added  he,  with  a  lawyer's  ready  sophistry, 
"  Take  him  back,  Master  Lieutenant,  to  the  Tower,  never- 
theless, for  there  are  other  things  to  be  laid  to  his  charge.'* 


Sir  Nicholas  was  remanded  and  kept  prisoner  still  for 
some  time,  but  finally  escaped  with  less  punishment  than 
his  independent  jury.  It  was  so  strange  a  novelty  for  a 
jury  to  exercise  its  most  undoubted  right,  that  the  attorney, 
general  suggested  that  they  should  each  be  bound  in  a 
recognizance  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  answer  to  such 
charges  as  the  queen  might  present  against  them  for  their 
conduct ;  they  were,  therefore,  notwithstanding  their  re- 
monstrances, committed  to  prison.  Four  of  them  in  a  while 
made  their  submission,  implored  pardon,  and  were  dis- 
charged: the  other  and  nobler  eight  were  detained  in 
prison  for  more  than  six  months,  when  they  were  brought 
into  the  abominable  and  illegal  court  of  Star  Chamber, 
where  they  as  boldly  declared  that  they  had  given  their 
verdict  according  to  their  consciences,  and  demanded  to  be 
set  at  liberty.  The  judges,  astonished  and  most  indignant  at 
such  daring,  decreed  that  the  foreman  and  the  other  members 
of  the  jury  who  had  spoken  so  undauntedly  in  court  should 
pay  two  thousand  pounds  each,  as  a  fine,  and  the  rest  one 
thousand  marks  each.  They  refused,  and  were  recom- 
mitted to  prison,  whence  they  did  not  escape  till  they  had 
been  there  altogether  eight  months,  and  paid  five  of  them 
tmo  kwidnd  and  twenty  pounds  a-piece,  and  the  other 
wlio  were  moflh  poorer  men,  sixty  pounds  each. 
T^  was  one  of  the  first  of  those  cases  in  which  brave 
id  konest  men  had,  down  to  a  very  late  period  of  our 
to  suffer  martyrdom,  and  every  indignity  which 
and  despotic  judges  could  heap  upon  them,  for  the 
of  the  indepeirdence  of  juries,  the  grandest 
bulwmrk  of  our  peiewnl  freedom  and  security  ;  and  in  no 
ease  did  it  demand  mme  courage  and  conscience  than  in 
Una,  wiien  the  terrible  tymmy  of  Henry  YIII.  had  so  long 
trodden  oat,  as  it  wwe,  the  life  of  patriotism  and  self- 
respect. 

Of  the  humbler  victims  Brett,  the  certain  of  the  train- 
bande,  and  about  twenty  of  his  common  soldiers,  who  had 
gene  over  bo  Wyatt  at  Bochester  Bridge,  were  sent  down 


loMription  eat  by  the  Hnsband  of  Lady  Jane  Gray,  on  the  wall  of  his  prlioib 

there  and  executed  as  traitors,  and  gibbeted.  A  procla- 
mation was  issued,  forbidding  any  one  on  pain  of  death 
to  harbour  any  of  Wyatt's  faction,  and  commanding  all 
men  to  bring  them  forth  and  deliver  them  forthwith  to 
the  lord  mayor  and  the  queen's  justices.  **  By  reason  of 
this  proclamation,"  says  Holinshed,  "  a  great  multitude  of 
these  poor  caitiffs  were  brought  forth,  being  so  many  in 
number  that  all  the  prisons  in  number  sufficed  not  to 
receive  them ;  so  that  for  lack  of  place  they  were  fain  to 
bestow  them  in  divers  churches  of  the  said  city.  And 
shortly  after  there  were  set  up  in  London,  for  a  terror  to 
the  common  sort — because  the  White-Coats  (train-bands) 
being  sent  out  of  the  city,  as  before  ye  have  heard,  revolted 
from  the  queen's  part  to  the  aid  of  Wyatt— twenty  pair  of 
gallows,  on  the  which  were  hanged  in  several  places  to  the 
number  of  fifty  persons." 

These  gibbets  and   their    revolting   burdens  were  not 
removed  till  July,  when  Philip  was  about  to  enter ^ondon. 
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Four  hundred  other  prisoners  were  oonduoted  to  the  palace 
with  halters  about  their  necks,  where  the  queen  appeared 
at  a  balcony,  pronounced  their  pardon,  and  dismissed  them 
to  their  homes.  Mary  has  been  accused  of  great  cruelty 
in  the  punishment  of  these  insurgents,  but  her  really  cruel 
deeds  had  not  commenced  yet.  To  us  there  appears  a 
wonderful  clemency  and  moderation  in  her  treatment  of 
them.  When  we  consider  that  this  was  a  second  attempt 
to  dethrone  her  within  six  months,  and  remember  the 
surprising  yengeance  which  her  father  and  even  her  brother 
took  on  like  occasions,  and  still  more  the  bloody  recom- 
pence  of  rebellion  in  1715  and  1745,  we  must  pronounce 
the  conduct  of  Mary  mild  in  the  extreme. 

The  execution  which  caused  and  still  causes  the  deepest 
interest,  and  which  always  appears  as  a  shadow  on  the 
character  of  queen  Mary,  was  that  of  her  cousin  lady  Jane 
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now   the   most   remorseless  advocates   for    lady  Jane's 
death. 

Accordingly  the  day  afler  the  fall  of  Wyatt  Mary  signed 
the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  *'  Guildford  Dudley  and 
his  wife,"  to  take  place  within  three  days.  On  the  morning 
of  the  execution  the  queen  sent  lady  Jane  permission  to 
have  an  interview  with  her  husband,  but  she  declined  the 
favour  as  too  trying,  saying  she  should  meet  him  within  a 
few  hours  in  heaven.  The  queen  also  sent  to  her  her  own 
chaplain,  Dr.  Feokenham,  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  offer 
her  religious  consolation,  but  lady  Jane,  knowing  that  there 
could  be  neither  consolation  nor  use  in  discussing  their 
differing  creeds,  told  him  her  time  was  too  short  for  con- 
troversy. She  added  that  she  was  prepared  to  receive 
patiently  her  death  in  any  manner  it  would  please  the 
queen  to  appoint.    That  it  was  true  her  flesh  shuddered. 


The  PrinoeM  Elizabeth  at  Traitor's  Gate.    (See  page  368) 


Gray.  Till  this  second  unfortunate  insurrection,  Mary 
steadily  refused  to  listen  to  any  persuasions  to  shed  .the 
blood  of  lady  Jane.  She  had  had  her  tried  and  condemned 
to  death,  but  she  still  permitted  her  to  live,  gave  her  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  liberty  and  unusual  indulgences,  and  it 
was  generally  understood  that  she  meant  eventually  to 
pardon  her.  The  ambassadors  of  Charles  V,  had  stren- 
uously urged  her  to  prevent  future  danger  by  executing  her 
rival,  but  she  had  replied  that  she  could  not  find  in  her 
conscience  to  put  her  unfortunate  kinswoman  to  death,  who 
had  not  been  an  accomplice  of  Northumberland,  but  merely 
an  unresisting  instrument  in  his  hands ;  but  now  that  the 
very  miscWef  had  taken  place  which  the  emperor  and  her 
own  council  had  prognosticated,  she  was  importuned  on  all 
sides  to  take  what  they  described  as  the  only  prudent 
course.  Pojnet,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  says  that  those 
lords  of  the  council  who  had  been  the  most  instrumental 
at  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  in  thrusting  royalty  on  lady 
Jane,  namely  Pembroke  and  Winchester,  and  who  had  been 
amongst  the  first  to  denounce  Mary  as  illegitumate,  were 


as  was  natural  to  frail  mortality,  but  her  spirit  voold 
spring  rejoicing  mto  the  eternal  light,  where  she  hoped  the 
angels  of  God  would  receive  it.  She  saw  her  husband  go 
to  execution  from  the  window  of  the  lodging  in  Master 
Partridge*s  house,  and  beheld  the  headless  trunk  borne 
back  to  be  buried  in  the  chapel.  Lord  Guildford  ]>nd]ej 
was  executed  on  Tower  Hill  in  sight  of  a  vast  coDOOonei 
but  a  scaffold  was  erected  for  her  in  the  Tower  fgnti^- 
Immediately  after  his  corpse  had  passed  she  was  led  foth 
by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  appeared  to  gotolwr 
fate  without  any  discomposing  fear,  but  in  a  serious  fiw*^* 
not  a  tear  dimming  her  eye,  though  her  gentlewow^ 
Elizabeth  Tilney  and  Mistress  Helen,  were  weeping  greatly- 
She  continued  engaged  in  prayer,  which  she  read  from » 
book,  till  she  came  to  the  scaffold  ;  there  she  made  a  short 
speech  to  the  spectators,  declaring  that  she  deserved  l^ 
punishment  for  allowing  herself  to  be  made  the  instroineot 
of  the  ambition  of  others.  "  That  device,  however,"  «hc 
said,  "  was  never  of  my  seeking,  but  by  the  counsel  of  tho« 
who  appeared  to  have  better  understanding  of  such  things 
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than  I.  As  for  the  procurement  or  desire  of  such  dignity 
by  me,  I  wash  my  hands  thereof  before  GK)d  and  all  you 
Christian  people  this  day."*  She  oansed  her  genticwoBiefl 
to  disrobe  her,  bandaged  her  own  eyee  wil^  a  haDdkerohier, 
and  laying  her  head  oft  the  block,  at  one  i^roke  it  wae 
geyex«d  from  <^  body.  *«Siidi,"  says  biflh<^  Qoodwin, 
•  *  jnB  Ae  end  of  Jane  Gray,  a  lady  reaowaed  for  the  great- 
ucm  of  her  birth,  hot  far  omto  for  her  TtrtneB  and  ezoel- 
hmejaitai;  who,  awvfedbytibeambitioDof  h«r  £iU;her-in- 
km  and  inferiooa  mother,  took  on  her  that  £ital  titlo  of 
qwoan:  and  b«ng  pvewn^^  hurried  from  a  kingdom  to  a 
■eaibld,  raffemd  for  the  fanlta  of  o^mtb,  baring  oreroome 
•tt  the  fr^owna  of  adrorBt  furtune,  by  ooostanoy  and  inao- 
It  flfaoold  not  be  forgotten  that  this  aadal^e  yooag 
,  the  victim  of  hard  and  rathiess  poUtiaaaB,  was  only 
kyeareof  age. 

Bat  this  couBpiracy  had  approacibed  the  ^pieea  nraoh 
mmn  nearly  tiian  in  tibe  person  of  Wyatt  or  tiie  friends  of 
My  Jane  Gray.  It  was  dtsoorered  by  intercepted  letters 
if  Wyatt,  of  KoaiDes,  the  Frendi  ambassador,  and  of  one 
wypmud  to  hare  been  written  by  Elizabeth  herself  to  the 
Wrmdk  Uag,  that  she  was  deeply  implicated,  and  that  the 
design  of  marrying  her  and  Coortenay  and  placing  diem 
en  tlie  throne,  was  well  known,  and  iqfrparently  quite  agree- 
■Uatoher. 

Hie  refrisal  of  laizaheith  to  J(Hn  her  sister  at  the  out^ 
tank  ef  the  hMwnitction,  and  the  flight  of  Oourtenay  at 
the  monwi^  ef  Wyatt's  eatiT'  of  London,  excited  suspicion, 
■nd  this  snspcion  was  soon  converted  into  something  very 
Kke  £M9t  by  the  three  dei^tdhes  of  NoatBes,  written  in 
ei^toi,  and  dated  January  261^,  28th,  and  30th,  These 
despntches  detailed  the  steps  taken  in  her  fhyonr.  Beaidee 
thM  there  were  two  notes  sent  by  Wyatt  to  Etizid)eth,  the 
fimt  nivising  her  to  remove  to  Donnkigton,  the  next  inform- 
ing Imt  9i  his  eaoeessfid  entry  into  S<mthwark.  Then  came 
wiiat  appeared  clearly  a  letter  of  Elizabe^  to  t^e  hii^  of 
France.  The  dnke  of  Suffblk^s  conliession  was  ipm  oor- 
mhmmtive  of  Hwm  detaUs,  namely,  dmt  the  4i^}eot  «f  the 
I  fmm  m  depose  Mary  and  place  Bahmheth  en  the 
Thomas  snppoi^ed  this,  addii^  iMmik  it 
«»  pot  the  qneen  smmedialslif  tn  inth. 
OpbA  Mifessed  tfant  he  had  sofioitei  Igliiabrtii  U  ntem  to 
Bonnington ;  lord  Bussell  said  he  had  uimmjei  li<lnni 
ft«m  Wyatt  to  fifisabeth,  and  anotfwr  aJhune  ityiisito 
hii  knowledge  of  n^retyanignoe  batiriat  Osni^w^j  and 
Ckurew  respectiBg  Oenrtenay^s  mirriiy  with 

With  all  these  <inrffing  frujts  in  her 
wmHe  to  nimfciAwith  an  air  of 
in«aestii^  her  t»  «mne  to  her  frim  Ashri49«.  hillnnn^ 
ttMt  mahoions  snd  jfl-iHupmii  pwsuui  newwed  her  of 
Avonriagtbe  late  inffareoiaoni  batappimiii^not  to  hflfieve 
it»  and  giving  as  a  reason  for  her  wisfaia^her  to  he  nearer, 
ttnt  t^  tfanes  were  so  nnsettled  that  she  would  be  in  greater 
■■■«iij  with  her.  Elisaheih  pleaded  illness  for  not  com- 
plying ;  bat  the  qoeen  sent  fltadny^  Southwell,  and  Corn- 
wallis,  members  of  council,  whom  she  received  in  her  bed, 
and  complained  of  being  afflicted  with  a  severe  and 
dangerous  malady.  Mary«  well  aoqaainted  with  the  deep 
dissimulation  of  her  sister's  character,  then  sent  three  of 
her  own  physicians,  accompanied  by  lord  William  Howard ; 
and  the  physicians  having  given  their  opmion  that  she  was 
quite  able  to  travel,  she  was  obliged  to  accompany  them  by 
short  stages,  borne  in  a  litter.    She  appeared  pale  and 


bloated.  It  was  said  that  she  was  irrecoverably  poifioned; 
but  in  a  week  she  was  quite  well,  and  demanded  an 
audience  of  tbe  queen  ;  hot  Mary  had  so  much  evidenee  in 
hands  of  Bliaaheth*s  proceedings,  that  she  sent  her  word 
that  it  was  neoewary  first  to  prove  her  innocence. 

Ooorteoay  bad  l»een  arrested  on  the  12tli  of  Febnuiy,ai 
tiM  hoase  of  the  earl  of  Bssex,  and  committed  to  tbe  Tower. 
Mary  was  averse  to  send  her  sister  there,  and  asked  each 
of  the  lords  of  tbe  ooaocil  in  rotation  to  admit  Biiiabeth 
to  their  hooses,  and  to  take  charge  of  her.    AH  wkhout 
exoefdon  declined  the  dangerous  office,  she  was,thenfcre, 
compelled  to  sign  the  warrant  for  her  committal,  sad  she 
was  conducted  to  the  Tower  by  the  eari  of  Sassez  aad 
another  nobleman  on  tbe  1 8th  of  March.    Bven  whilst  per- 
forming this  duty,  it  appears  that  Eliaahelh  had  inflnence 
enoogh  with  these  noblemen  to  make  them  dilatary  ia  the 
execution  of  their  oflfioe,  to  the  great  anger  of  tbe  queen, 
who  upbraided  them  with  their  remissness,  telHng  them 
they  dared  not  have  done  such  a  thing  in  her  father's  time, 
and  wishing  that  '*  he  were  alive  for  a  month.'*    Elisabeth 
on  entering  the  Tower  was  dreadfully  afraid  that  she  waa 
doomed  to  leave  it  as  so  many  princes  and  nobles  haddooe, 
without  a  head.     She  inquired  whether  lady  Jane's  scaffold 
were  removed,  and  was  greatly  relieved  to  hear  that  it  was. 
But  what  alarmed  Elizabeth  still  more,  was  that  the  con- 
stable   of   the   Tower    was   discharged   irom  his  office, 
and  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  a  zealous  catiiolic,  appointed  in 
his  place.    The  fact  of  Sir  Robert  Braehenbury  having 
been  seventy  years  before^  in  like  maniur,  removed,  and  Sir 
James  TyrreH  put  in,  when  the  prinoes  were  murdered, 
i^peansd  an  ominens  precedent,  bat  there  was  no  realcansd 
for  apprehension;  Mary  had  no  wish  to  shed  her  sister's 
blood.    SUizsbeth,  spite  of  the  evidenoe  a^mMi  her,  pro- 
tested vehemently  her  innooenoe,  and  wislmi  "  that  God 
might  oonlonnd  her  etentally,  if  she  was  in  any  maimer 
implicated  with  Wyatt" 

The  court  of  Spain*  thran|^  Ttiiiiii  Urn  mntamdor, 
urged  perseveringly  the  amwntion  of  SSndMh  mid  Coor- 
tenay. Benard  represented  from  hie  mmmitigk  thit  tkere 
conld  be  no  security  far  her  ttureoe  sahnf  na  Efasbfthand 
Ckwrtenay  were  eaSond  to  fifn.  Bnt  Mmy  npisd  tbat 
though  tiiey  had  both  of  them,  no  donbt,  iilHod  wilini^ J 
to  the  conspirators,  and  would  hmm  bnmi  mndy  hoi  tbej 
•ucoeeded  to  step  into  her  tiirone,  jpst  ttwy  imi  he«giuUj 
ef  no  overt  act,  and  therefore  by  Ifae  «iwrtiMiBnal  Isw  of 
England,  which  had  been  enaMd  ia  hv  tot  ftfUa- 
ment,  they  ooold  not  be  put  to  lisafii,  hnt  oenii  fdj^ 
imprieoned,  or  suffer  forieitore  of  their  gmitL  fioine 
nmhorities  accuse  Gardner  of  jcinii^  in  Ae  pin  ftr  tbe 
CTScntionof  BTkaheth,  nt  the  mnne  tiane  that  he  wm  Mr- 
nest  to  save  Cam'ttinay;  hat  ethers  essnerate  him  of  this 
charge,  and  make  him  men  oonwatent. 

In  the  council  it  wna,nm>wfm,  mooted  to  send  ttaM^ 
abroad,  either  to  be  kept  at  Bmeseis,  wr  pnt  mdm  tli* 
careof  the  qoeen  of  Hungary,  or— the  flw^wwte  erf— <^ 
Philip--to  marry  her  to  Philibert  Bmanaei  oC  Ssvflf^  ^« 
disinherited  prince  <ji  Piedmont  But  Mary  would  om>en( 
to  none  of  these  pkns  contrary  to  Elixabeth^s  free  wffl  snd 
consent ;  she  therefore  removed  her  sist^  from  the  Tover. 
first  to  Richmond,  and  thence,  under  the  care  of  lord 
Williams  of  Tame  and  Sir  Henry  Beddingfield,  to  ATuod- 
stock.  Beddingfield,  who  was  keeper,  does  nut  seem,  wilh 
all  his  vigilance,  to  have  been  an  unkind  one,  for  he  wad  in 
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favoar  with  Elisabeth  after  she  beeame  queen,  and  freqoentlj 
repaired  to  court  to  pay  his  respects  to  her.  Oottrtenay,  in 
the  week  following  Elizabeth's  removal  from  the  Tower,  was 
alse  f^ent  thence  to  Fotheringay  Oastte. 

Mary  had  dismissed  her  parliament  on  the  5iih  of  May. 
Before  this  dissolution  the  peers  had  mianimonsly  enacted 
that  the  ancient    penalties    against    heretics   should   be 
enforced.    These  heretics  were  the  members  of  the  church 
which  tliese  same  peers,  only  four  years  before,  had,  with 
crery  appearance  of  enthusiasm,  established ;  and,  to  add 
^        to  the  infamy  of  their  character,  Eenard,  the  emperor's 
arabapsador,  openly  boasted  of  haying  bribed  them  to  this 
work  of  evil.    Dark  days  were  now  coming.     Previous  to 
the  dissolution  of  parliament,  the  queen  had  taken  every 
opportunity  of  parading  her  religion  before  the  people.     On 
tiie  3rd  of  May,  that  is,  in  Bogation  week,  she  bad  made  a 
procession  with  five  bishops  mitred,  and  her  heralds  and 
sergcants-at-arms,  to  St.  Giles's-in-the-Field,  St.  Martin's- 
in-the-Field,  and    to    "Westminster,   where    they   had    a 
sermon  and  song-mass,  and  made  good  cheer,  and  after- 
wards went  about  the  park,  and  home  to  St.  James's  court 
there. 

Thefc  displays,  and  the  approaching  arrival  of  the 
prince  of  Spain,  gave  the  greatest  disgust  to  a  large 
body  of  her  subjects,  and  there  were  various  conspiracies 
against  her  life  and  reputation.  The  court  and  clergy 
were  greatly  incensed  at  finding  a  cat  with  shorn  crown, 
and  in  the  costume  of  a  catholic  priest,  hanging  on  a 
gallows  in  Cheapside.  As  Dr.  Pendleton  was  preaching 
Catholicism  at  St.  PauVs  Cross,  he  was  shot  at,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  A  strange  piece  of 
mammery  was  also  at  this  time  played  off  in  the  city 
against  tl)c  queen's  religion.  Crowds  of  people,  said  to 
amount  to  seventeen  thousand  at  one  time,  were  daily 
assembled  about  an  empty  house  in  Aldersgate-street,  from 
the  wall  of  which  there  came  a  voice,  which  many  declared 
was  that  of  an  angel  denouncing  the  queen's  marriage. 
"When  the  crowd  shouted  "  God  save  the  queen,"  it 
preserved  silence.  When  they  shouted  *'  God  save  the 
lady  Elizabeth/'  it  answered,  "So  be  it."  When  they 
ai>k  «1  what  the  mass  was,  it  answered,  "  Idolatry." 

To  examine  into  the  character  of  this  seditious  oracle, 
tb«;  council  deputed  lord  admiral  Howard  and  lord  Paget. 
Til 'y  ordered  the  wall  to  be  pulled  down  where  the  voice 
came  from,  and  soon  laid  bare  the  spirit  in  the  shape  of  a 
young  woman  of  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Crofts,  who  con- 
fessed that  she  was  hired  for  tbe  purpose  by  one  Drakes,  a 
servant  to  Sir  Anthony  Neville.  "  She  had  lain  whistling," 
says  Stowe,  "  in  a  strange  whistle  made  for  the  purpose ; 
and  there  were  other  companions— one  named  Miles,  clerk 
of  St.  Botolph's  without  Aldersgate,  a  player,  a  weaver. 
Hill,  clerk  of  St.  Leonard's,  in  Forbes-lane,  and  other 
confederates  with  her,  which  putting  themselves  amongst 
the  press,  took  upon  them  to  interpret  what  the  spirit  said, 
expressing  certain  seditious  words  against  the  queen,  the 
prince  of  Spain,  the  mass,  confession,  Sec.**  Some  said  it 
was  an  angel  and  a  voice  from  heaven,  some  the  Holy 
Ghost,  &c.  The  young  woman  was  made  to  stand  upon  a 
scaffold  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  during  the  sermon,  and  there 
before  all  the  people  to  confess  the  trick.  The  punish- 
ment was  certainly  lenient.  Henry  VIII.  would  have 
burned  her,  and  hanged  all  her  accomplices.  This  cle- 
mency was    even    confessed    by  the   queen's    protestant 


enemies,  me  in  some  doggrel  verses  laid  on  the  desk  of  lier 

chapel. 

And  jet  yon  do  Mem  mertlfal 

In  midst  of  tyranny. 
And  holy,  whereu  yon  mftlntain 

Most  tUo  idolntry. 

But  very  different  were  the  atrocious  attaoks  upon  her 
character  which  were  scattered  about,  both  written  and 
printed,  and  many  of  them  of  a  very  gross  character,  indus- 
triously thrown  in  her  way.  Of  all  the  strange  con- 
sphracies,  however,  against  her,  the  strangest  was  that 
relate<|  by  Lord  Bacon : — **  I  have  heard  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  to  kill  queen  Mary  as  she  walked  in  St.  James's 
Park,  by  means  of  a  burning-glass,  fixed  on  the  leads  of  a 
neighbouring  house." 

Spite,  however,  of  all  warnings  and  the  most  universal 
expression  of  dislike  to  the  match,  Mary  persisted  in  her 
engagement  of  marriage  with  PhiHp  of  Spain,  though  he  him- 
self showed  no  unequivocal  reluctance  to  the  completion  of 
it ;  never  writing  to  her,  but  submitting  to  his  fate,  as  it  were, 
in  obedience  to  tbe  parental  command.  At  the  end  of  May 
the  unwilling  bridegroom  resigned  his  government  of  Castile 
— which  beheld  for  his  insane  grandmother,  Juana — into  the 
hands  of  his  sister,  the  princess  dowager  of  Portugal,  and 
bade  adieu  to  his  family.  He  embarked  at  Corunna  on  the 
13th  of  July  for  England,  and  landed  at  Southampton  on 
the  20th,  after  a  week's  voyage.  Mary  had  discussed  on 
his  arrival  the  position  and  title  which  Philip  was  to 
bear  in  England.  She  appeared  disposed  to  give  him  all 
the  power  and  dignity  that  she  cotild,  but  in  much  of  tliis 
she  was  very  properly  opposed  by  her  council,  and  especiaUy 
by  Gkirdiner,  her  chancellor,  who,  though  he  was  a  posi^e 
bigot  and  a  fierce  persecutor  on  account  of  religion,  had 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a  sterling  patriot.  On  the  other 
hand,  Renard  was  on  the  watch  to  claim  for  his  master  all 
the  concessions  possible.  The  first  point  mooted  was 
whether  the  name  of  the  king  or  the  queen  should  stand 
first.  Gardiner  contended  that  as  Mary  was  queen-regnant 
of  her  own  kingdom,  and  Philip  mere  king-oon8(^,  the 
queen's  name  mnst  take  precedence.  This  Benard  stontiy 
opposed,  and  as  the  qneen  was  too  ready  to  concede,  it  was 
decided  that  Philip's  name  should  stand  first.  Mary  next 
proposed  that  Philip  should  receive  the  honour  of  a  corona- 
tion, but  on  this  head  Gardiner  would  not  yield,  and  there- 
fore the  coronation  was  set  aside.  The  queen  next  pro- 
posed, with  as  little  success,  that  Philip  should  be  crowned 
with  the  diadem  of  the  queens-oonsort  of  England,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  content  herself  with  the  arrangement 
that  he  should  be  invested  with  the  collar  and  mantle  of  the 
(barter  the  moment  he  set  foot  on  English  ground. 

These  matterd  being  settled,  she  retired  with  her  coart 
to  the  palace  of  Guildford,  to  be  near  Southampton,  where 
the  prince  was  expected  to  land.  When  the  fleet  was  ex- 
pected in  July  she  sent  lord  Russell,  privy-seal,  to  await 
his  arrival,  with  the  injunction  to  obey  his  commands  in  all 
things.  This  was  the  one  weakness  which  mined  BCary's 
happiness,  involved  her  in  the  horrors  of  persecution,  and 
blackened  her  character  to  all  futurity — the  fond  idea  that 
she  must  in  all  ^ings  be  subject  to  her  husband. 

Her  courtiers  were  far  from  participating  in  this  feeling. 
The  lord-admiral  Howard  had  been  despatched  by  Mary  to 
meet  and  escort  the  prince  to  England.  Howail;  was  te- 
nished  with  a  fine  fleet,  and  the  emperor's  ambassador, 
Renard,  offered  him  a  pension  in  token  of  the  prinoe's  sense 
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•of  this  service,  but  Howard  deolined  aocepting  it,  only  re- 
ferring him  to  the  queen.  Mary  gave  her  consent  for  the 
grant :  it  in  no  degree  subdued  the  blunt  John  Bullism  of 
tiie  admiral.  The  same  ambassador  was  very  soon  exces- 
sively indignant  at  the  admiral,  on  the  joining  of  the  fleets, 
irreverently  calling  the  Spanish  and  Flembh  vessels  mussel- 
shells.  Howard  conceived  a  great  contempt  for  the  Spanish 
admiral,  and  quarrelled  with  him.  The  sailors  were  just  as 
rough  and  uncomplimentary  as  their  commander.  They 
pushed  and  elbowed  the  Spanish  sailors  whenever  they  met, 
and  the  Spanish  admiral  forbade  his  men  going  on  shore, 
during  the  month  they  lay  off  Corunna  waiting  for  l^hilip, 
to  prevent  downright  bloodshed.  When  they  came  into  the 
narrow  seas  the  English  admiral  insisted  on  the  Spanish 
commander  lowering  topsdls  out  of  respect  for  the  British 
fleet,  and  when  he  refused,  Howard  fired  a  gun  over  the 
admiral's  ship,  notwithstanding  the  prince  being  aboard,  to 
compel  him. 

When  the  news  arrived  of  Philip  having  landed  at  South- 
ampton, the  queen,  who  happened  then  to  be  at  Windsor, 
set  off  the  next  day  with  a  gay  retinue  to  meet  him  at 
Winchester,  where  the  marriage  was  fixed  to  take  place. 
She  arrived  there  on  the  23rd  of  July,  that  is,  three  days 
after  her  bridegroom.  He  came  attended  by  many  Spanish 
ofiicers  of  high  rank,  and  amongst  them  the  duke  of  Alva, 
whose  name  afterwards  became  so  infamous  for  his  atrocities 
committed  in  the  Netherlands,  on  the  protestants.  Philip, 
on  ascending  the  stairs  from  the  beach  at  Southampton, 
was  received  by  a  great  concourse  of  nobles  and  ladies 
deputed  for  that  purpose  by  the  queen.  He  was  imme- 
diately invested  with  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  Garter, 
and,  mounted  on  a  beautiful  genet,  which  the  queen  had 
sent  him  by  the  master  of  the  horse,  he  rode  to  tiie  church 
of  the  Holy  Bood,  and  returned  thanks  for  his  safe  voyage. 

Phiiip  was  dressed  simply  in  black  velvet,  having  a 
barret-cap  of  the  same,  with  small  chains  of  gold.  He  was 
described  as  a  man  of  singular  beauty,  but  the  judgment  of 
the  fair  historian  of  our  queens  is  not  in  accordance  with 
these  representations :  " his  complexion  being  cane-coloured, 
his  hair  sandy  and  scanty,  his  eyes  small,  blue,  and  weak, 
vrith  a  glowing  ^expression  of  face,  which  is  peculiarly 
odious  in  a  person  of  very  light  complexion.  A  mighty 
volume  of  brain,  although  it  sloped  too  much  towards  the 
top  of  the  head,  denoted  that  this  unpleasant-looking  prince 
was  a  man  of  considerable  abilities." 

The  weather  was  terribly  rainy  and  tempestuous,  although 
July.  "It  was  a  cruel  rain,*'  says  Baotardo,  an  Italian  who 
was  present,"  through  which  Gardiner,  bbhop  of  Win- 
chester, came  to  welcome  Don  Philip,  accompanied  by 
fifty  gentlemen  with  rich  gold  chains  about  their  necks, 
dressed  in  black  velvet,  passamented  with  gold,  and  a 
hundred  other  gentlemen  dressed  in  black  cloth  bound 
with  gold.  The  duchess  of  Alva  landed  in  the  evening, 
and  was  carried  on  shore  in  a  chair  of  black  velvet,  borne 
by  four  of  her  gentlemen.  Don  Philip  despatched  the  next 
morning  his  grand  chamberlain,  Don  Buy  Gomez  de  Silva, 
with  a  magnificent  offering  of  jewels  of  the  value  of  fifty 
thousand  ducats,  as  a  present  to  his  royal  bride.  That 
day  being  Sunday,  after  mass  he  dined  in  public,  and  was 
waited  upon  by  his  newly  appointed  English  officers  of  the 
householdt  to  tho  great  chagrin  of  his  Spanish  attendants, 
most  of  whom  were,  according  to  the  marriage  treaty, 
obliged  to  return  with  the  Spanish  fleet.      Don  Phihp 


courted  popularity.  He  told  his  new  attendants  m  Latin 
that  he  was  come  to  live  among  them  like  an  Englisbmt&i 
and  in  proof  thereof,  drank  some  ale  for  the  first  time, 
which  he  gravely  commended  as  "  the  wine  of  the  country.*' 
The  next  day  he  and  his  retinue  set  forward  for  Winchester 
in  still  pouring  rain ;  which  they,  however,  only  suffered  in 
common  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  a  splendid  cavalcade 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  and  nobles  in  black 
velvet  and  gold  chains,  and  a  body  guard  of  a  hundred  archers 
mounted,  and  wearmg  the  prince's  livery  of  yellow  cloth, 
striped  with  red  velvet,  and  with  cordons  of  white  and 
crimson  silk.  Besides  these  there  were  four  thoosand  • 
spectators  variously  mounted,  who  closed  the  procession. 

A  ludicrous  incident  soon  occurred.  A  gentleman  came 
riding  fast  from  the  queen,  praying  him  to  proceed  no 
further  in  such  weather.  Philip,  seeing  him  present  a 
small  ring,  and  but  imperfectly  understanding  his  langaage, 
immediately  imagined  that  the  queen  had  sent  to  wamlum 
of  some  menaced  danger  from  his  discontented  sabjeots,  for 
he  was  well  aware  how  ill-disposed  they  were  to  the  mar- 
riage. He  therefore  called  Alva  and  Egmont  to  him,  in 
great  consternation,  and  consulted  what  was  to  be  done ; 
but  a  nobleman,  who  overheard  their  discourse,  dissipated 
their  alarm  by  telling  them  in  French  that  the  queen  bad 
sent  her  loving  greeting,  and  prayed  him  not  to  commence 
his  journey  to  Winchester  in  such  weather.  The  message 
was  intended  to  reach  him  before  setting  out. 

All  fears  being  dissipated,  the  prince  resolved  galUntlj 
to  proceed — ^but  had  not  gone  far  when  another  horseman 
came  riding  at  a  quick  rate  with  a  long  white  wand  in  his 
hand.  He  addressed  Philip  in  Latin,  informing  him  that 
he  was  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  begged  permission  to  dis- 
charge his  duty.  This  being  granted,  the  officer,  doffing 
bus  cap  and  elevating  his  wand,  rode  on  before  the  cavalcade 
in  the  pouring  rain.  It  was  in  vain  that  Philip  repeatedly 
entreated  him  to  be  covered— he  persisted  in  riding  all  the 
way  in  that  manner.  The  procession  proceeded  with  true 
Spanish  gravity ;  so  that,  although  Winchester  is  onlj  tai 
miles  from  Southampton,  it  was  betwixt  six  and  sercn 
o'clock  when  they  arrived. 

The  queen  was  not  favoured  with  any  better  weather 
when  three  days  afterwards  she  arrived  and  took  op  her 
abode  in  the  episcopal  palace.  The  wedding  ceremonj 
took  place  in  the  cathedral  with  great  state  and  muchmig- 
nificence.  The  chair  on  which  Mary  sat,  which  wis  nid  to 
have  been  sent  from  Bome  and  blessed  by  the  pope,  is  t^ 
preserved  in  the  cathedral.  After  the  marriage  came  fff^ 
banqueting;  but,  however  the  kmg  and  queen  fflig^' 
harmonise,  there  was  many  a  feud  and  frown  on  each  other 
amongst  their  followers,  catholic  and  protestant.  One  v 
the  most  singular  men  of  the  age,  Edward  Underbill,  eiW 
the  "hot  gospeller,"  who,  though  a  most  independent  wd 
undaunted  protestant,  was  always  one  of  the  most  diinl- 
reus  attendants  of  the  catholic  queen  as  gentleman-at-irsM. 
had  been  strongly  objected  to  by  the  earl  of  -^'^^^J^ 
being  included  in  the  cortSge.  He  was  not  the  less  cooDy 
looked  on  by  his  old  enemy,  Norreys,  now  queen's  vshet* 
Norreys,  coming  into  the  presence-chamber,  and  secmS 
Underbill,  fixed  his  eyes  on  him,  and  demanded  what  he 
did  there.  "  Marry,  sir,"  replied  the  bold  protestant, 
"what  do  you  do  here?  "  Norreys,  confounded  at  thii 
address,  vowed  to  report  him  to  the  queen,  when  another 
of  the  gentlemen-at-arms   condemned   the  languag*  « 
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Norreys,  declaring  that  Underbill  was  one  of  the  most 
devoted  and  respected  serrants  of  her  majesty,  and  was 
only  discharging  his  proper  office. 

By  slow  degrees  Um  new-married  mon«rcht  approached 
their  capitaL  They  went  first  to  Basing-bouse  on  a  visit 
to  Panlct,  marqois  of  Winchester,  and  thence  to  Windsor 
Castle,  where,  on  the  5th  of  Angnst,  was  held  a  grand 
festival  of  the  darter,  at  whi^  Philip  was  admitted,  and 
ioHnediately  took  his  place  as  tiie  sovereign  ^  the  order. 
On  the  9th  they  removed  to  Bichmond  palace,  where  they 
remained  iiU  the  27^,  embarking  then  on  the  Thames,  and 
being  rowed  in  great  state  to  the  city,  where  they  were 
received  with  ti>e  vsoal  pageantry  and  quaint  devices, 
smidat  which  the  citiiens  did  not  omit  a  hint  of  their  regret 
at  the  change  in  reHgioD.  Anumgst  the  figures  stood  one 
of  Henry  YIII.  holding  a  book,  as  if  he  wonld  present  it 
to  tbe  qaeeo,  insorifaed,  Yekbum  Dei.  The  qneen  was 
indignant  at  the  reminder,  and  had  the  words  so  hastily 
pakited  ont,  ^tmk  they  obliterated  her  father's  fingers  with 


The  most  gratefnl  sight  to  the  citixens,  and  the  best 
calculated  to  make  the  presence  of  the  Spaniards  tolerable, 
was  that  of  ninety-five  chests  of  bullion,  each  chest  a  yard 
and  a  quarter  long.  This  goodly  load  was  piled  in  twenty 
carts  and  conducted  to  the  Tower  with  all  befitting  ostenta- 
tion. There  was  a  prospect  of  restoration  of  the  coin  to 
tbB  purity  which  Henry  VIII.  had  so  dreadfully  debased. 

Having  held  their  court  at  Whitehall  and  received  the 
visits  of  their  nobility  and  gentry,  Philip  and  Mary  took  the 
oooasion  of  the  death  of  the  old  duke  of  Norfolk  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  festivities,  to  dismiss  the  courtiers,  and  to  retire 
to  Hampton  Court,  where  they  remained  ibr  some  time  in 
great  seclusion,  so  much  so  that  the  public  found  cause  of 
great  complaint  in  the  new  Spanish  custom.  **  Formerly,  *'  the 
people  said,  *'  the  gates  of  our  palaces  were  open  all  day 
long,  and  the  faithful  subject  ooold  have  access,  at  least,  to 
a  view  of  his  sovereign ;"  but  now,  since  the  Spanish 
marriage,  the  gates  were  closed,  and  no  one  could  be 
admitted  without  stating  his  iden'tity  and  his  business. 

If  Mary,  however,  shut  out  her  people,  she  did  not  close 
her  heart  to  her  guilty  sister.    She  sent  for  Elizabeth,  who 
was  brought  under  a  strong  guard  from  Woodstock.     On 
arriving  at  Hampton  Court  she  had  her  admitted  to  her 
bed-chamber,  where  Blkiabeth  feU  on  her  knees,  and  pro- 
tested as  firmly  as  ever  her  innocence.    If  the  statements 
of  the  intercepted  letters  are  to  be  reKed  on,  Mary  had  too 
convinciug  proofs  in  her  own  hands  to  allow  her  to  give 
credit  to  Elizabeth's  asseverations,  and  to  cut  the  matter 
ftliort  she  replied,  putting  a  valuable  ring  on  Elisabeth's 
finger,    "Whether  you  be  guilty  or  innocent,  I  forgive 
you."    Mary,  however,  without  making  Elizabeth  a  pri- 
soner, thought  it  necessary  to  place  a  trusty  person  in  her 
,^  ouse  under  the  character  of  comptroller  of  her  house- 
^  '^^Id,  and  Sir  Thomas  Pope  was  chosen  for  this  office.     Sob- 
*^5quent  events  showed  the  prudence  of  this  arrangement, 
"^r  though  Elizabeth  was  repeatedly  tempted  to  listen  to 
^  ftfol  plotters,  such  a  guard  was  maintained  over  her  that 
^"^le  never  again  fell  under  disgrace  with  the  queen. 

On  the  1 1th  of  November  the  third  parliament  of  Mary's 

'^^ign  was   summoned,    and  she  and  her  royal  husband 

']pde  from  Hampton  Court  to  Whitehall  to  open  the  ses- 

*'<>»i.     The  king  and  queen  rode  side  by  side,  a  sword  of 

^te  being  borne  before  each  to  betoken  their  independent 


sovereignties.  The  queen  was  extremely  anxious  to  restore 
the  lands  reft  from  the  church,  by  her  father  and  brother, 
to  their  ancient  uses,  but  she  must  have  known  little  of 
the  men  into  whose  hands  those  lands  had  fallen,  if  she 
could  seriously  hope  for  such  a  sacrifice.  The  new  nobility, 
made  such  virtually  by  the  grant  of  those  rich  lands,  were 
ready  to  worship,  or  pretend  to  worship,  in  any  form  she 
pleased,  to  attend  the  mcMS  or  the  reformed  sermon,  to 
become  Catholics  or  puritans,  but  to  give  up  their  ill. 
gotten  lands,  on  no  account !  The  earl  of  Bedford,  than 
whom  no  one  had  so  deeply  gorged  himself  with  church 
phmder,  on  hearing  the  proposition,  tore  his  rosary  from 
his  girdle,  and  flung  it  into  the  fire,  saying,  he  valued  the 
abbey  of  Wobem  more  than  any  fatherly  council  that  conM 
come  from  Rome.  This  was  that  same  John  Russell  who 
had  gone  h4nd  in  hand  with  Edward  YI.  in  remodellmg 
the  chcftch,  clearing  away  at  one  sweep  its  corruptions  and 
its  lands,  and  taking  care,  whatever  became  of  the  oormp- 
tions,  that  the  lands  were  well  lodged  after.  Michele,  the 
Yenetian  ambassador,  declared  that  the  English  would  turn 
Turks  or  Jews  at  the  command  of  their  sovereign,  but  it 
was  useless  to  ask  them  to  restore  church  lands.  All  the 
rest  of  the  council  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as 
Bedford,  and  Mary  saw  that  it  was  a  hopeless  case  to  move 
them  on  that  point,  though  she  set  them  a  very  honourable 
example  by  surrendering  the  lands  which  still  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  crowo,  to  the  value  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  a  year. 

Though  Mary  could  not  recover  the  property  to  the 
church,  she  resolved  to  restore  that  church  to  unity  with 
Bome.  She  expressed  her  earnest  desire  to  have  the 
presence  of  her  kinsman,  cardinal  Pole,  in  her  kingdom, 
and  he  now  set  out  for  England,  from  which  he  had  been 
banished  so  many  years  ;  and  he  rendered  this  return  the 
more  easy,  by  bringing  with  him  from  the  pope  a  bull, 
which  confirmed  the  nobles  in  their  possession  of  the  church 
property,  on  condition  that  the  papal  supremacy  was 
restored.  The  queen  despatched  Sir  Edward  Hastings  to 
accompany  the  cardioal ;  and  Sir  WilHam  Cecil,  who  had 
been  Edward's  unhesitating  minister  in  stripping  the 
church,  set  out  of  his  own  accord  to  pay  homage  to  the 
papal  representative.  Cecil's  only  real  religion  was  ambi- 
tion, and  Mary  knew  that  so  well,  that  spite  of  all  his  time- 
serving, she  never  would  put  any  confidence  in  him,  whence 
his  bitter  hostility  to  her  memory. 

Pole,  on  his  arrival,  ascended  the  Thames  from  Ghreen- 
wich  in  a  splendid  state  barge,  at  the  prow  of  which  he 
fixed  a  large  silver  cross,  thus  marking  the  entrance  of  the 
legatine  and  papal  authority  into  the  country,  as  it  were, 
in  a  triumphal  manner.  Tlie  people  who  crowded  the 
banks  of  the  river  gaaed  with  varied  emotions  on  this 
significant  scene. 

Gardiner,  the  chancellor,  received  Pole  at  the  Water- 
gate ;  king  Philip  received  him  at  the  grand  entrance,  and 
the  queen  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  where  she  exclaimed 
on  seeing  him,  "  The  day  that  I  ascended  the  throne  I  did 
not  feel  such  joy."  Tlie  arrival  of  this  distinguished 
champion  of  Catholicism  was  celebrated  by  grand  banquet- 
ings  and  a  tournament,  at  which  the  English  and  Bpanish 
nobles  contended,  with  king  Philip  at  their  head.  In  this 
tournament  the  Spaniards  introduced  a  novelty  —  the 
Moorish  game  of  throwing  the  jeered,  or  cane. 

The  cardinal   had  assigned  him  for  his  reside^e  the 
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archiepiscopal  palace  at  Lambeth,  vacant  by  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  primate ;  and  thus  was  the  catholic  religion 
placed  in  the  ascendancy,  its  highest  representative  in  this 
country  occupying  the  official  residence  of  the  reforming 
metropolitan. 

On  the  24th  of  November  the  king  and  queen  met  the 
united  parliament  in  the  presence-chamber  of  the  palace  of 
Whitehall :  this  was  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the  queen* 
Gardiner  introduced  the  business,  which,  he  told  them,  was 
the  weightiest  that  ever  happened  in  this  realm,  and  begged 
their  utmost  attention  to  cardinal  Pole,  who  would  open 
the  same.  Pole  then  made  a  long  speech,  reverting  to  his 
own  history  as  well  as  that  of  the  nation.  His  persecution 
and  expulsion  were  simultaneous,  and,  as  it  were,  one  with 
those  of  the  church:  and  his  presence  there,  he  intimated, 
was  a  proof  of  the  triumph  of  true  religion,  and  of  the 
orthodox  queen's  successful  cause.  Ail  listened  inliolemn 
seriousness  and  yet  apprehension  when  he  drew  a  glowing 
picture  of  the  happiness  of  the  nation  in  the  restoration  of 
unity  with  Rome,  and  as  he  announced  to  them  the  fact 
that  the  pope  was  ready  to  absolve  the  English  from  their 
crimes  of  heresy  and  contumacy.  But  when  he  added  that 
this  was  to  be  done  without  any  reclamation  of  the  church 
lands,  a  heavy  weight  was  suddenly  lifted  from  the  assembly 
— a  burst  of  sunshine  seemed  to  light  up  every  face,  and 
there  was  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses  for  reconciliation 
with  Rome. 

The  next  morning,  the  king,  queen,  and  parliament  met 
again  in  the  presence-chamber,  when,  Pole  presenting  him- 
self, Philip  and  Mary  rose,  and  bowing  profoundly  to  him, 
presented  him  with  the  vote  of  parliament.  The  cardinal, 
on  receiving  it,  offered  up  thanks  to  Gt>d  for  this  auspicious 
event,  and  then  ordered  his  commission  to  be  read.  The 
peers  and  commons  then  fell  on  their  knees  and  received 
absohitipn  and  benediction  from  the  hands  of  the  cardinal, 
and  thus  for  a  time  again  was  the  great  breach  betwixt 
England  and  the  papacy  healed,  or  rather  skinned  over. 
The  whole  assembly,  including  their  majesties,  proceeded 
to  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  where  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  the 
next  Sunday  the  legate  made  his  public  entry  into  London, 
and  he  and  Philip  attended  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  where 
Gardiner  preached,  making  great  lamentation  over  his  own 
baokslidings  and  those  of  the  nation  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.,  and  exhorting  all  now  to  do  as  he  had  done,  and  make 
reparation  for  their  apostacy  by  seeking  the  unity  of  the 
church. 

Parliament  proceeded  to  pass  acts  confirming  all  that  was 
now  done,  repealing  all  the  statutes  which  had  passed 
against  the  Roman  church  since  the  20th  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  the  clergy  in  convocation  making  formal  resignation  of 
the  possessions  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  laymen. 
The  legate  also  issued  decrees  authorising  all  cathedral 
ohurches,  hospitals,  and  schools,  founded  since  the  schism, 
to  be  preserved,  and  that  all  persons  who  had  contracted 
marriages  within  prescribed  degrees  should  remam  married 
notwithstandmg. 

Philip  and  Mary  having  succeeded  so  well  in  re-establish- 
ing the  catholic  church,  the  Christmas  of  1554  was  celebrated 
with  unusual  splendour  and  gaiety.  The  wedding  festivities 
of  the  queen  had  been  cut  short  by  the  death  of  Norfolk, 
and  it  was  intended  to  make  these  a  sort  of  reparation 
to  the  pleasure-loving  courtiers.  The  queen  and  the  princess 
Bliaabeth  being  reconciled,  that  lady  was  present  and  treated 


with  all  distinction  by  both  the  king  and  queen.  It  wu  & 
popular  idea  that  Philip  was  anxious  to  send  Elizabeth  to 
Spain  and  have  her  consigned  to  some  convent  there,  bat 
Philip  was  too  politic  for  that.  He  had  no  children  bj  his 
English  queen,  though  there  were  confident  expectations  of 
that  kind,  and  till  he  was  secure  of  an  English  heir,  it  wu 
his  policy  to  maintain  Elisabeth  in  the  position  of  the  heir 
apparent,  as  a  set  off  to  the  queen  of  Soots,  who  was  aboat 
to  be  married  to  the  heir  of  the  French  throne.  Bemore 
Elizabeth,  and  France  would,  in  case  of  failure  of  issue  on 
the  part  of  Mary,  lay  claim  to  the  crown  of  England. 

Besides  Elisabeth,  there  were  now  assembled  at  the 
English  court  a  number  of  persons  deeUned  to  fill  the  most 
prominent  places  in  the  history  of  Europe,  for  good  as  for 
evil.  There  was  the  duke  of  ^va,  veiling  under  the  graces 
of  a  fine  person  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  ^dabolie 
spirits  which  ever  exercised  its  malignant  force  on  human 
destinies.  There  were  two,  also,  of  the  celebrated  viotims 
of  Philip  and  Alva— the  counts  Egmont  and  Home,  the 
patriots  of  Flanders,  who  shed  their  blood  on  the  scaffold 
for  defending  their  country  against  the  tyranny  of  ^ 
kmg  and  this  his  minister.  There  was  Ruy  Gomei,  the 
future  famous  prime  minister  of  Spain ;  Philibert  Emanuel 
of  Savoy,  the  lo^er  of  Elisabeth  and  conqueror  of  St 
Quintin ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  calmly  mixing  with 
the  festive  throng,  unoonscious  that  it  was  his  high  destioj 
to  pluck  oppressed  Holland  from  the  iron  grasp  of  this 
same  Philip.  So  closed,  in  a  blaze  of  brief  splcndonr,  tbe 
yeftr  1554. 

To  Mary  the  honour  is  due  of  concluding,  early  in  the 
following  year,  the  first  commercial  treafy  with  Bassia. 
She  sent  Chancellor,  the  northern  ezpbrer,  on  an  embaaj 
to  the  czar  Iwan  Wasiljevitoh,  who  brought  back  with  him 
Osep  Napea  Gregorivitch  as  the  first  Russian  ambassador 
who  ever  appeared  in  England,  She  incorporated  by 
charter  the  company  of  merchant  adventurers  trading  to 
Muscovy.  Napea  was  received  with  great  distinction  by 
Mary  at  court,  in  May,  1555,  and  astonished  the  oonrfcien 
by  the  enormous  size  of  the  pearls  and  gems  on  his  nigfat- 
cap,  and  the  ouches  which  he  wore  on  his  robes. 

The  year  1555  opened  with  dark  and  threatening  fu- 
tures. The  queen's  health  was  failing ;  and,  under  tbe 
idea  that  she  was  merely  suffering  maternal  inconvenieoee, 
she  was  rapidly  advancing  in  a  dropsy  which,  "*  *^  *Jj" 
two  years,  was  destined,  to  sink  her  to  the  tomb.  'Dw 
catholic  and  Spanish  party  had  aoquired  that  trianph 
over  protestantism  which  they  deemed  a  singular  ^' 
The  king,  gloomy,  despotic,  and,  consequently,  '"^P^^P"^ 
though  he  often  endeavoured  to  adJ  against  his  nature,  wj 
assume  a  popular  character,  still  hoping  for  an  heir  to  tbe 
English  crown,  had  obtained  from  parliament  an  act  con- 
stituting him  regent,  in  case  Mary  should  die  ^^J^ 
birth  of  a  child,  during  the  minority  of  that  child.  I™* 
whether  the  queen  lived  or  died,  he  appeared  to  possess » 
reasonable  prospect  of  obtaining  the  supreme  power  in  thtf 
country,  and  how  he  would  have  used  it,  we  mayjndge 
from  his  government  of  Spwn  and  the  Netheriands.  If  ^ 
child  was  a  female,  he  was  made  governor  till  her  ^^^^ 
year ;  if  a  male,  till  his  eighteenth  year.  PhiUp  P«^^ 
on  his  honour  that  he  would  give  up  the  government  laitt- 
fully  when  the  child  came  of  age ;  but  lord  Pago*  •^ 
"who  was  to  sue  the  bond  if  he  did  notP"— «  ""^^^ 
never  forgiven.    With  this  flattering,  but  illusir^pW^ 
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before  him,  Uie  tempest  of  persecation  sooq  bunt  forth ; 
and,  had  Proyidence  permitted,  England  would  booq  have 
exhibited  the  same  scene  of  tyranny,  bloodshed,  and  insult 
which  Flanders  did  under  his  rule.  As  it  was,  for  a  short 
period,  a  terrible  war  on  conscience  burst  forth,  and  the 
prisons  were  thronged,  and  the  fires  of  death  blazed  out  in 
erery  quarter  of  the  island.  Mary,  with  failing  health, 
and  doting  absurdly  on  her  husband,  was  easily  drawn,  by 
her  master-passion  for  the  dominance  of  the  catholic 
ehorcb,  to  acquiesce  in  deeds  and  measures  which  have 
made  her  name  a  terror  and  a  byword  to  ail  future  times. 

One  little  gleam  of  mercy  and  magnanimity  preceded 
this  reign  of  horror,  like  the  streak  of  red  in  the  morning 
Aj  which  often  heralds  a  tempestuous  day.  Gardiner, 
accompanied  by  several  members  of  the  council,  went  to 
the  Tower,  and  by  royal  authority,  and,  as  he  said,  at 
the  intercession  of  the  emperor,  liberated  the  state  prisoners 


the  continent,  and  died  at  Padua  in  1556,  leaving  the  title 
of  earl  of  Devon  extinct  in  the  Courtenay  family,  for  nearly 
three  centuries. 

In  February,  the  viscount  Montague,  the  bishop  of  Ely 
and  Sir  Edward  Came,  were  despatched  to  Rome  to  ratify 
the  union  which  had  taken  place  betwixt  England  and  the 
papal  court.  Singularly  two  popes  died  whilst  they  were  on 
their  journey,  Julius  III.  andMarcellus  11. ;  and  Paul  IV, 
was  elected  just  before  their  arrival,  cardinal  Pole  having 
on  both  occasions  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
tiara.  Paul  received  the  ambassadors,  naturally,  with 
much  {Measure.  At  the  petition  of  Philip  and  Mary,  he 
raised  the.  lordship  of  Ireland  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom* 
The  ambassadors,  on  their  part,  recognised  the  pontiff  as 
the  head  of  the  universal  church,  presented  him  a  copy  of 
the  act  by  which  his  authority  was  restored  in  England, 
and  obtained  his  ratification  of  the  acts  of  his  legate, 


Room  in  which  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  was  imprisoned  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower, 


Gonfined  there,  on  account  of  their  participation  in  the 
attempts  of  Northumberland  and  Wyatt.  These  were 
Holgate,  archbishop  of  York,  Ambrose,  Henry,  and  Andrew 
I^ndlej,  sons  to  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland,  Sir 
•Tames  Crofls,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton.  Courtenay, 
^V'ho  had  been  liberated  from  Fotheringay,  received  a 
permission  to  travel,  a  permission  believed  to  be  tanta- 
o^ount  to  a  command.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  this  hand- 
fCDme  but  contemptible  man,  could  not  be  pleasant  to 
i^mself  or  any  one  else  at  the  English  court.  He  had 
^own  himself  cowardly,  dissipated,  and  ungrateful.  He 
^d  rebelled  in  his  heart,  if  not  by  any  daring  act,  against 
— arj,  who  liberated  him  from  a  life-long  prison.  He  had 
^tered  into  those  designs  with  Elizabeth,  which  must  make 
i\^  presence  a  continual  reproach  to  her,  and  he  had  not 
strength  of  character  to  grow  wiser  or  better  by  experience. 
^e  appears  to  have  oontinued  his  life  of  low  debauch  on 
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granting  absolution  to  all  for  the  offence  of  the  schism,  and 
confirming  the  bishoprics  created  during  that  period. 

Whilst  the  ambassadors  were  thus  cementing  again  the 

ancient  alliance  at  Rome,  the  Spanish  rule  in  England  was 

growing  every  day  more  unpopular.    Few  of  the  Spaniards 

as  had  been  allowed  to  remain,  the  English  saw  them  with 

unconquerable  aversion.    They  could  not  pass  them  in  the 

streets  without  insulting  them.   On  one  occasion,  when  they 

i  had  come  to  downright  blows,  a  Spanish  friar  got  into  the 

j  church  at  Westminster,  and  rang  the  great  alarum  bell, 

I  creating  the  strangest  alarm.    These  fracas  became  so  fre* 

quent  and  violent,  and  the  English  had  such  a  positive 

notion  that  Philip   meant  to  bring  this  country  under 

Spanish  rule,  that  he  was  obliged  to  try  and  hang  a  Spa* 

niard  who  Bad  killed  an  Englishman  at  Charing  Cross. 

The  people  were  ready  to  listen  to  any  story  which  con« 

firmed  this  idea,  or  which  promised  to  unsettle  the  govern* 
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ment,  and  amongst  other  projects  th«re  iras  one  of  the 
Sinrnel  and  Warbeok  cla«s,  thoagh  a  veiy  threadbare  one. 

A  jouth  appeared  in  Kent,  who  gave  hitftself  oat  as 
Bdward  VI.,  who,  he  declared,  had  only  been  in  a  trance, 
snd  not  actnally  dead,  and  had  been  iwovewd  from  the 
tomb.  The  story,  httprdbaWe  as  it  was,  soon  fiew  far  and 
iride  amongst  the  pwiple,  and  ^eaohhig  the  easps  of  the 
eoanoil,  exctted  so  much  apprehension,  that  the  lad  was 
seized  at  Cltham,  and  eondooted  'io  Hanipt<m  Ootnt.  He 
Ihere  coafsssed  that  he  had  boon  put  tipon  t^  scheme, 
and  he  was  sent  hi  a  cart  throt^h  London  witti  a  paper 
orer  his  head,  stating  that  he  was  the  impostor  who  had 
prcftended  to  be  kmg  Edward.  He  was  then  conveyed  to 
We^min^ter,  exhibited  in  the  hall,  and  afterwards  whipped 
at  a  cart's  tail  back  through  the  streets  of  London,  and 
then  sent  off  into  the  north,  whence,  it  seems,  he  came. 
Being  afterwards  found  rambKng  about  and  repeating  the 
same  tale,  he  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn, 
in  the  following  year. 

Botoe  Itmm^ilog  Into  'tte  tovrws  Ihst  are  now  before 
us,  we'ft^&ipidle^he'Obwrvviiouof  %8B  ^tndcHmd  in  her 
life  of  q!t»mk'9bKr^,^mmms6ilkf»f^^ikti^mm^ 
chaiactmr  of  Itaty^^md  <^the  real  origin  of  the  persecutions 
of  bsr  ¥9ign,  as  a  oarEffdl  examination  of  the  facts  has  im- 
preAMd  tQ)on  onrsehvs  r-^  . 

'^!!Roaille8  ei^vrew]^  ^ssinisd  life  wvuwlgu,  4be  khig  of 
France,  that  it  was  of  IhMOe  «w  i^ipw^iis  to  qoeen  VUb^ 
as  om  independent  wmaniga;  to  tNnn^he  &)7  of  her  mar» 
ria^,  Philip  of  Spain  ruled  iPivtoa%  lin  <every  measure, 
doii«98tio  or  foreign,  in  the  king^ffin  «f  &ta|jhnid.''  And  we 
may -^ain  observe  that  Ibe  dbwuilui  3ff  3lsry*6  reign,  as 
we  ^ave  shown,  np  to  her  wmam^wm  ^at  of  mercy, 
modnmtion,  and  humanity :  its  tSkm^ftm  TBitet  her  mar- 
riage ^was  precisely  thtft  mffirofluB  wd  lileocfy  one  which 
distll^bhed  the  will  of  Philip  iiomt^  ^ak  whdle  Me 
wh^iwvor  it  was  exenrieed. 

*%e  bishops,"  he  finys,  ''qreoeived  wdticeto  make  pro- 
cesi^s  and  prayers  for  the  life  and  aafety  of  the  heir  to 
thetthrone,  of  which  thi  queen  expected  to  become  moth-ir. 
Sodfrttfter,  placards  were  fixed  onher  palace  walls,  containing 
theic  wor^  : — '  Are  ye  «o  stopid,  English  nobles,  as  to 
believe  that  oar  queen  should  h«v<e  ought,  withotst  it  i)e  a 
marmot  or  a  puppy-dog  ?*  ** 

'*  It  is  true  that  her  hope  of  bringing  offispring  was  utterly 
delusiye ;  the  increase  of  her  figure  was  but  symptomatic 
of  dropsy,  attended  by  a  complication  of  the  most  dreadful 
disorders  which  oan  afflict  the  female  frame,  under  which 
every  foouhy  of  her  mind  and  body  sank  for  months.  At 
this  time  commenced  that  horrible  persecution  of  the 
pfroteetants  which  has  stained  her -name  to  all  fhturity ;  but 
if  eternal  obloquy  was  incurred  by  the  half-dead  queen, 
whattisthe  due  of  the  parliaments  which  legalised  the  acts 
of  cruelty  eommitted  in  her  name  P  Shall  we  call  the  house 
tf  lords  biffoted,  when  its  minority,  which  sanctioned  Ihis 
wickednen,  were  composed  of  the  same  individuals  who 
faftd  planted,  very  recently,  -the  protestant  church  of 
Bngland  P  Surely  not ;  for  the  name  implies  honest  though 
wrong-headed  attachment  to  one  religion.  Shall  we  sup^ 
poee  -that -the  land  groaned  under  •the  iron  sway  of  a  stand- 
ing "army?  or  ifhat  the  Spanish  bridegroom  had  introduced 
fereign  ^sforoes  P  But  reference  to  facts  will  prove,  that 
ersn  Mrilip's  household  servants  were  sent  1)adc  with  his 
fleet,  and  n  few  valets,  fools,  and  fiddlers  belonging  to  the 


grandeee,  his  bridesmen,  were  all  the  fovees  ^rouUed 
to  land— no  very  formidable  band  to  Bi^^tisfamen.  The 
queen  had  kept  her  word  rigorously,  whm  she  asMrted 
*  that  no  alterstion  should  be  made  in  rdigioB  ivithoet 
universal  oonsent.* " 

"  Three  times  in  two  years  had  ehe  sent  the  hoage  of 
commons  baok  -to  their  oonstitnents,  altheu^  they  mn 
most  compliant  'm  nny  nveasure  relatvre  to  her  reHgioD. 
If  she  had  bribed  one  parliament,  why  did  she  not  ksep 
it  sittmg  durmg  Iwr  shovt  reign  P    if  the  parliaaieafe  hid 
been -honest  as  herself,  her  reign  wonld  have  besathepndi 
of  her  country,  instead  of  its  reproach ;  hecaiae  if  tiiey 
had  done  thebr  duty  in  -guardhag  their  ^feflow-omatarefl 
from  bloody  penal  laws  respecting  reUgion,  the  qtMen,  l^ 
tier  first  regal  aet  in  reetormg  ^  ftise  oonstitatioa  of  the 
great  Planftagenets,  had  put  it  oat  of  the  power  of  her 
government  to  4ake  furtive  veiq^eance  on  anif  indhridual 
who  opposed  it.     She  had  exerted  all  the  energies  of  her 
great  eloquence  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  her  judges  ihat 
tiiey  were  to  ^  *«s  indSeraat  -umpires  b^woen  iierself 
and  her  people/     She  liad  no  stending  xeay  M  awe 
ipttiilkmuiit    WD  wjh  mM  WtA  to  bribe  ihenu    Jtyrsitanng 
the  .great  estates  of  the  Howards,  the  Peregra,  jmi  nun j 
other  victims  of  Henry  Till.,  and  Edward  YIM  lepncf, 
by  pmg  bade  the  revenues  of  the  fteidered  luriicfnes 
and  the  -ofaoroh  lands  possessed  ^  iflie  fifown,  Ab  had 
redooed  lierself  to  pov^  as  emnfitleaBtiheniOBtentha- 
Hmmt  of  freedom  ootdd  decnxn.   But  %er  peisoDal 
rsB  extremely  eewHjunwtl,  fmd  she  soooesfl- 
ih%  ^Brtnq^led  with  poverty  iSEL  Bam  hueband  involved 
iin   a  Prenoh   war.    She  Wtmuk  ambassador 
jn  h»  deepatohee,  ttarttfeey—i  -ii«s«>  very  jK)or 
^tfaiit  Sht  m«xA  dl  money  was  ^ppOTmt  in  -emytfaiig  per- 
4aiidfl|;  to  ImntX,  even  to  Hb  diAnB  ipat  iqion  hsr  owb 
itaMe.    49adi  eeff-denial  contsSntlad  to  raader  het  on- 
pepiflR  nmong  Iwr  courtiers,  nafl  j|amuisiifirssn  fav  heen 
added  to  the  list  of  her  ill  quaHtin,;  dMit-&OBe  who  reckon 
up  the  vast  sums  she  had  restorofl  to  titoii  rightful  ovners, 
or  refused  to  apprq;>riate  in  eoitfigottthm,  wnll  eXkm  ^ 
iiers  was  an  honourable  poverty. 

''The  fact  of  whether  the  torpid  and  half <4eaa fneen 
was  the  instigator  of  a  perstention  the  mmmm^'^^''^^ 
curdles  ^tiie  Mood  with  horror  at  this  distnnee-ofthis,  is  * 
question  of  less  moral  import  at  the  present  day  thant 
close  analysation  of  the  evils  with  whioh  selfish  intcrestB 
had  infected  the  legblative  powers  of  our  country.  K  ^ 
in  vain  that  Mary  almost  abstained  from  ctestion  of 
peers,  and  restored  the  ancient  custom  of  annual  pai&* 
ments ;  ttie  majority  of  the  persons  composing  the  hw«8 
of  peen  and  commons  were  dishonest,  indifferent  to  au 
religions,  and  willing  to  establish  the  most  opposing  ritoip 
so  that  they  might  retain  Uieir  grasp  on  the  accursed  tlucg 
with  which  their  very  souls  were  corrupted— fof  ^^' 
rupted  they  were,  though  not  by  the  unfortunate  cp^- 
The  church  lands  with  which  Henry  VXTI.  had  brttcd  htf 
aristocracy,  titled  ancl  untitled,  into  co-operation  wifc  n^ 
enormities,  both  personal  and  political,  "bad  induced  iiat»on»' 
depravity.  The  leaders  of  the  Marian  persecution,  Gtri®^ 
and  Bonner,  were  of  the  apostate  class  of  perflectfto"- 
•Fleiihbred  hi  murder,*  they  had  belonged  to  thif  gorem- 
ment  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  sent  the  tk^ous  Bobw^ 
ca^olic  and  the  pious  protestant  to  the  saane  stake,  ror 
thfl9  sake   of  worldly  advantage, "  either  for  ambitiflo  cr 
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power,  Gardiner  aad  Bonner  bad.  for  twentj  years,  pro- 
moted the  burning  or  quartering  of  the  advocates  of  papal 
supremacy ;  they  now  turned  with  the  tide,  and  burnt,  with 
the  same  degree  of  conscientiousness,  the  opposers  of  papal 
supremacy. 

"The persecution  appears  to  hare  been  greatly  aggra- 
rated  by  the  caprice,  or  the  private  yengeanoe  of  these 
prelates;  for  a  great  jurist  of  our  times  (Sir  James  Mac- 
intosh), who  paid  unprejudiced  attention  to  the  facts,  has 
thus  summed  up  the  case : — *  Of  fourteen  bishoprics,  the 
catholic  prelates  used  their  influenoe  so  sucoessfully  as 
altogether  to  prevent  bloodshed  in  nine,  and  to  reduce  it 
within  limits  in  the  remainUig  five.  Bonner,  "  whom  all 
generations  call  bloody,'*  raged  so  furiously  in  the  diocese  of 
London,  as  to  be  charged  with' burning  half  the  martyrs  in 
the  kingdom.'  Cardinal  Pole,  the  queen's  relative  and 
familiar  friend,  took  no  part  in  these  horrible  condemna- 
tions. He  considered  that  his  vocation  was  the  reformation 
of  manners ;  he  used  to  blame  Gardiner  for  his  reliance  on 
the  arm  of  flesh,  and  was  known  to  rescue  from  Bonner's 
crowded  pile  of  martyrs  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  district. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  queen's  private  opinion  leaned 
rather  to  her  cousin,  who  had  retained  the  religion  she  loved 
unchanged,  than  to  Ghurdiner,  who  had  been  its  persecutor ; 
but  Gardiner  was  armed  with  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
kingdom,  unworthy,  as  its  time-serving  legislators  were,  to 
exercise  them.  Yet  all  ought  not  to  be  included  in  one 
sweeping  censure ;  a  noble  minority  of  good  men,  disgusted 
at  the  detestable  penal  laws  which  lighted  the  torturing 
fires  for  protestants,  seceded  bodily  from  the  house  of 
commons,  after  vainly  opposing  them.  This  glorious  band, 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  was  composed  of  catholics 
as  well  as  protestants  ;  it  was  headed  by  the  great  jurist 
Plowdcn,  a  catholic  so  firm  as  to  refuse  the  chancellorship 
when  persuaded  to  take  it  by  queen  Elizabeth,  because  he 
wouhi  not  change  his  religion.  This  secession  was  the  first 
Indication  of  a  principle  of  merciful  toleration  to  be  found 
among  any  legblators  in  England.  Few  were  the  numbers 
of  these  good  men  (thirty-seven  in  all)  and  it  was  long 
before  their  principles  gained  ground ;  for,  truly,  the  world 
had  not  made  sufficient  advance  in  Ohristian  civilisation  at 
that  time  to  recognise  any  virtue  in  religious  toleration." 

We  are  now  called  upon  to  pass  through  a  reign  of 
terror,  a  time  of  fire  and  blood,  such  as  has  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  England.  With  the  Spaniards  had  come  to 
England,  if  not  the  Inquisition  in  its  bodily  form,  yet  the 
spirit  of  the  Inquisition.  The  first  burst  of  the  storm  fell 
upon  the  priests  who  had  married—who  were  insulted,  and 
driven  from  their  living?.  In  London  a  number  of  them 
vrere  made  to  march  in  procession  round  St.  Paul's  church 
wrapped  in  white  sheets,  and  bearing  in  their  hands 
scourges  and  tapers.  They  were  then  publidy  whipped, 
and  this  was  a  precedent  for  the  same  indignities  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  wives  of  these  priests  were 
treated  with  the  utmost  contumely.  The  statutes  against 
the  Lollards  enacted  in  the  reigns  of  Bicbard  II.,  Henry 
IV.,  and  Henry  Y.,  were  revived  and  were  to  come  into 
force  on  the  20th  of  January.  Bonner,  accompanied  by 
eight  bishops  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  priests,  made  a 
grand  procession  through  the  streets  of  London,  and  had 
services  of  public  thanksgiving  performed  for  Uie  happy 
restoration  of  Catholicism.  A  commission  was  then  held 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  in  Southwark,  for  the  trial  of 


heretics.  The  first  man  brought  before  this  court,  over  which 
Gardiner  presided,  was  John  Bogers,  a  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's,  who  had  nobly  distinguished  himself  by  defending 
the  first  priest  sent  by  Mary  to  preach  papacy,  on  her  acces- 
sion, at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  He  had  been  lying  in  a  vile 
prison  amongst  thieves  for  more  than  a  year.  He  now 
came  forth  prepared  for  death,  with  a  bravery  that  nothing 
could  daunt.  He  boldly  asked  Gardiner,  who  was  brow- 
beating and  insulting  him,  whether  he  himself  did  not  for 
twenty  years  renounce  the  pope,  and  put  up  prayers  for  his 
eternal  exclusion  from  England.  Gardiner  endeavoured  to 
parry  this  home- thrust  by  saying  that  he  was  forced  to  it  by^ 
cruelty.  *'  And,"  rejoined  Sogers,  "  does  it  become  you  to- 
practise  this  same  cruelty  on  us  P  "  He  not  only  thus  ad* 
dressed  Gardiner,  but  appealed  to  the  whole  cour^,  whether 
they  had  not  sworn,  year  after  year  under  Henry  and  Ed* 
ward,  to  maintain  the  laws  which  they  introduced  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  how  eould  they  now  condemn  others 
for  persisting  conscientiously  in  that  course  P  He  vindi- 
cated his  marriage  as  being  originally  contracted  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  marriages  of  clergymen  were  legal,  and 
as  being  since  allowed  also  in  this  country,  and  reminded 
them  that  he  had  not  brought  his  wife  into  this  country 
until  such  marriages  were  made  lawful  here. 

The  court  condemned  him  to  be  burnt,  and  on  the  4th 
of  February  this  horrible  sentence  was  executed  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner.  The  day  of  his  death  was  kept  a 
profound  secret  from  him,  and  early  that  mornbg  he  was 
suddenly  awakened  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  informed  that 
he  was  to  be  burnt  that  day.  The  condemned  man,  so  far 
from  sinking  under  the  appalling  announcement,  only 
calmly  observed,  "  Then  I  need  not  truss  my  points."  Ho 
requested  to  be  permitted  to  take  leave  of  his  wife  and 
children,  of  whom  he  had  eleven— one  still  at  the  breast ; 
but  this  Bonner  refused.  As  he  was  led  by  the  sheri£^ 
towards  Smithfield,  where  he  was  to  suffer,  he  sang  the 
Miserere.  His  wife  and  children  were  placed  where  be 
would  have  a  full  view  of  them  at  the  stake,  and  it  was 
expected  that  this  would  induce  him  to  recant  and  save  his 
life,  and  thus  induce  others  to  follow  his  example;  but 
outwardly  unmoved,  he  maintained  the  most  sublime  for- 
titude. Noaillee,  the  French  ambassador,  who  was  a 
spectator,  wrote  to  his  own  sovereign,  who  was  equally 
persecuting  the  protestants  in  his  kingdom—"  This  day  the 
confirmation  of  the  alliance  between  the  pope  and  this 
kingdom  has  been  made  by  a  public  and  solemn  sacrifice  of 
a  preaching  doctor  named  Bogers,  who  has  been  burnt 
alive  for  being  a  Lutheran,  but  he  has  met  his  death  per- 
sisting in  his  opinion ;  at  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  here  took  such  pleiasure  that  they  did  not  fear  to  give 
him  many  acclamations  to  comfort  his  courage  :  and  even 
his  children  stood  by  consoling  him  in  such  a  way,  that  ho 
looked  as  if  they  were  conducting  him  to  a  merry  mar- 
riage." 

Bishop  Hooper,  Ferrar,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  Dr.  Bow- 
land  Taylor  of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk,  and  Lawrence  Saun- 
ders, rector  of  AUhallows,  Coventry,  were  all  condemned 
to  the  same  death,  and,  like  Bogers,  offered  their  lives  on 
recantation,  which  one  and  all  refused.  The  case  of  the 
pious  bishop  Hooper  was  a  most  glaring  case  of  ingrati- 
tude. Decided  protestant  as  he  was,  and  of  the  mub^ 
primitive  simplicity  of  faith,  he  had  from  the  first  mani* 
fested  the  most  stanch  loyalty  to  Mary.    In  his  own 
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aoccmnt  of  bimselF,  he  says,  "  When  Mary's  fortunes  were 
at  the  wors^  I  rode  myself  from  place  to  place,  as  is  well 
known,  to  win  and  stay  the  people  to  her  party.  And 
whereas,  when  another  was  proclaimed  (lady  Jane  Gray) 
I  preferred  our  queen,  notwithstanding  ihe  proclamations. 
I  sent  horses  in  both  shires  (Gloucestershire  and  Worcester) 
to  serve  her  in  great  danger,  as  Sir  John  Talbot  and 
William  Lygon,  Esq.  can  testify.'' 

Hooper  was  sent  down  to  Gloucester,  his  own  diocese,  to 
suffer,  where  he  was  burnt  on  the  9th  of  February,  in  a 
slow  fire,  to  increase  and  prolong  his  agonies  to  the 
utmost.  On  the  same  day  Dr.  Taylor  was  burnt  at 
Hadleigh.  He  had  formerly  been  chaplain  in  the  house 
of  Cranmer,  who  gave  him  the  living  of  Hadleigh. 
Taylor,  an  ancestor  of  the  pious  and  eloquent  Jeremy 
Taylor,  was  a  man  of  a  singular  boldness  and  promptness 
in  avowing  his  opinions.  The  change  in  the  state  religion 
soon  manifested  itself  in  his  church.  The  rector  of  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Aldham,  on  Mary's  accession,  pre- 
sented himself  at  Hadleigh  church  to  celebrate  mass, 
because  Taylor  firmly  refused  to  perform  it  himself.  On 
liearing  of  his  arrival,  Taylor  hastened  to  the  church  to 
prevent  him,  but  found  him  clad  in  the  vestments  of  a 
priest,  already  before  a  newly-erected  altar,  and  pre- 
paring to  say  mass,  defended  by  a  number  of  men  with 
drawn  swords.  "Thou  devil!"  exclaimed  the  plain- 
spoken  Taylor;  "who  made  thee  so  bold  as  to  enter  into 
this  church  of  Christ  ?  "  "  Thou  traitor,**  retorted  the  rector 
of  Aldhtim,  "  what  dost  thou  here  to  let  the  queen*s  pro- 
ceedings?" *'Iam  no  traitor,"  replied  Taytor,  **^ but  the 
shepherd  whom  God  hath  appointed  to  feed  his  flock  in 
this  place,  and  I  command  thee,  thou  popish  wolf,  in  the 
name  of  God,  to  avoid  hence."  The  rector  of  Aldham  and 
his  followers,  however,  pushed  Taylor  out  of  his  own 
church,  and  fastened  the  door,  whilst  they  proceeded  with 
the  service.  The  rector's  parishioners,  sympathising  with 
their  pastor,  flung  stones  through  the  windows.  Taylor 
was  advised  to  hide  himself  from  the  certain  vengeance  of 
the  catholic  government ;  but  ho  replied  that  he  was  too 
old  for  flight,  and  had  already  lived  too  long  to  witness 
such  unhappy  changes. 

When  brought  before  Gardiner,  the  undaunted  rector  of 
Hadleigh  told  the  persecuting  bishop  to  his  face  that  it  ill 
became  him,  who  had  so  often  sworn  under  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  to  maintain  the  new  form  of  religion,  to 
break  his  oaths  and  attempt  to  compel  others  to  break 
them.  He  was  committed  to  prison,  on  his  own  confession 
that  he  wns  a  married  man,  and  one  who  held  the  mass  to 
be  a  vile  idolatry.  On  the  4th  of  February,  fresh  from  the 
burning  of  Rogers,  Bonner  went  to  Taylor's  prison  to 
degrade  him  from  the  priesthood,  and  found  him  as 
couragco«s  as  ever.  When  Bonner  was  about  to  strike 
him  on  the  head  with  the  crosier,  according  to  the  formula 
on  such  occasions,  his  chaplain,  alarmed,  cried  out ;—  **  My 
lord,  strike  him  not,  for  he  will  surely  strike  again!" 
**  Yea,  by  St.  Feter,  will  I,"  said  Taylor ;  "for  the  cause 
is  Christ's,  and  I  were  no  good  Christian  if  I  refused  to 
fight  in  my  master's  quarrel."  When  brought  to  the  stake 
at  Hadleigh,  one  Of  the  sheriff's  men,  probably  out  of  a 
compassionate  motive,  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his 
halberd,  and  thrust  him  into  the  centre  of  the  flames,  thus 
mercifully  shortening  his  sufferings. 

Perrar,  the  bishop  of  St.   David's,  was  burnt  in  his 


own  diocese  on  tlie  30th  of  March,  and  Lawrence  Saunter?, 
rector  of  AHhallow,  was  burnt  at  Coventry.  On  Easter 
day  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Flower  or  Branch,  "v^ho 
had  become  a  protestant,  was  so  excited  agamst  a  priest 
who  was  administering  the  sacrament  to  the  people  in  the 
Homan  fashion  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, that  hd  stabbed  him ;  and  for  this  sacrilegioas 
crime  had  his  right  hand  cut  off  on  the  24th  of  April,  and 
was  afterwards  burnt  in  the  sanctuary  near  St  Margaret's 
churchyard. 

The  burnings  now  went  on  as  a  matter  of  course.  John 
Cardmaker,  chancellor  of  the  church  at  Wells,  waa  bnmt 
in  London  on  the  31st  of  May;  John  Broadfoot,  a  most 
learned  and  pious  man,  suffered  the  same  death,  in  the 
same  place,  about  a  month  aflerwards.  About  the  same 
time,  Thomas  Hawkes,  a  gentleman  of  Essex,  was  homt  at 
Coggeshall ;  John  Lawrence,  a  priest,  at  Colchester;  Tom- 
kins,  a  weaver,  at  Shoreditch ;  Piggott,  a  butcher,  at 
Braintree;  Knight,  a  barber,  at  Maldon;  and  Honter,  a 
silk- weaver's  apprentice,  at  Brentwood.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  crowd  of  others  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  prisons  everywhere  were  crowded  with  the 
unfortunate  protestants,  who  suffered  all  the  honors 
which  confinement  in  the  appalling  prisons  of  these  times- 
prisons  dark,  unventilated,  undrained,  having  no  provisioDS 
for  cleanliness  and  decency — inevitably  inflicted. 

This  shocking  state  of  things  was  interrupted  for  some 
time,  the  burnings  at  least,  by  the  sudden  and  extraordi- 
nary outbreak  of  Alphonso  di  Castro,  the  confessor  of  king 
Philip,  a  Spanish  friar,  who  preached  before  the  conrt  a 
sermon  in  which  he   most   vehemently    and   eloquently 
inveighed  against  the  wickedness  and  inhumanity  of  burn- 
ing people  for  their    opinions.      He    declared   that  the 
practice  was  not  learned  in  the  scriptures,  but  the  contrary; 
for  it  was  decidedly  opposed  to  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament.    That  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
government  and  the  clergy  to  win  men  to  the  gospdhy 
mildness,  and  not  to  kill  but  to  instruct  the  ignorant.  A 
mystery  has  always  hung  over  this  singular  demonstration. 
Some  thought  Philip,  some  that  Mary  had  ordered  him  to 
preach  this  sermon,  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  it  wis 
the  spontaneous  act  of  zeal  in  a  man  who  was  enligbteoed 
beyond  his  age  and  his  country.      That  he  had  secretly 
exerted  his  influence  with  the  king  in  vain,  and  took  thu 
decided  step  to  ease  his  conscience.     It  is  not  probable  that 
it  proceeded  from  Philip,  for  he  oould  at  once  have  com- 
manded this  change ;  it  is  besides  contrary  to  his  life-long 
policy.    Had  it  been  the  will  of  the  sovereigns  it  vo°^^ 
have  produced  a  permanent  effect.     As  it  was,  it  took  the 
court  and  country  by  surprise.      The  impression  on  the 
court  was  so  powerful  that  all  further  burnings  ceased  for 
five  weeks,  by  which  time  the  good  friar *8  sermon  had  lo^t 
its  effect ;  and  the  religious  butcheries  went  on  as  fiercely 
as  ever,  till  more  than  two  hundred  persona  had  been  slaugh- 
tered on  account  of  their  faith  in  this  short  reign.    Mils 
Coverdale,  the  venerable  translator  of  the  bible,  was  wveJ 
from  this  death  by  the  king  of  Denmark  writiug  to  Mart 
and  claiming  him  as  his  subject. 

Whilst  these  lamentable  tragedies  were  acting.  Marj 
had,  according  to  the  custom  of  English  queens,  formally 
taken  to  her  chamber  in  expectation  of  giving  birth  to  au 
heir  to  the  throne.  She  chose  Hampton  Court  as  the  scene 
of  this  vainly  hoped-for  event,  and  went  thore  on  the  3rd  of 
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April,  whv»  the  conltBUi4  fealuded  from  hieiiQol^^^te,  ooly 
being  Beea  oa  #tie  ooomoo,.  till  iHm  2is(r  of  July,  after  she 
bad  again  zeUimed  to  Si.  JamM's.  Tliis  oooaaiofr  waa  od 
tbo  23j:d  of  May,  St.  Qeoi^*a  day,  whea  sIm  stood  at  a 
window  of  the  palaae  to  eee  tha  piooeeMOa  of  the  Knighta 
of  the  Garte£  with  Philip  attheiv  head,  in  their  robea  and 
ord^ra*  and  attended  by  Qacdiaer,  thd  lord  chancellor,  and  a 
cro\rd  of  priests  with  crosses,  march  round  the  courts  and 
cloisters  of  Hampton  Oourt.  A  few  days  afterwards  there 
was  a  report  that  a  prince  was  born,  and  there  was  much 
ringing  of  bells  and  singing  Te  Deum  in  the  city  and  other 
places.  But  it  soott  became  known  that  there  was  no  hops 
of  an  heir,  but  thai  the  queen  was  auflmiig  under  a  mortal 
disease,  and  that  such  waa  th»  wcatohed  queen'a  coa- 
dition  from  her  complaint  aad  fiFom.  har  woftd  disappolfi^ 
ment,  "  that  she  sat  whole  days  togethec  oa  tba  g^Botuid 
crouched  together  with  her  knees  higher  Ukau.  hav  hawi.*' 
On  the  21st  of  July  sha  removed  for  her  health  frona  Loodon 
to  Eltbam  palace. 

Whilst  Mary  was  thus  suffering  frigfai£ully  in  perflon* 
firom  a  complication  of  complaints,  from  dropsy,  excessive 
head-aches,  her  head  often  bein|p  enormously  swelled,  and 
from  hysterics,  and  whilst  her  reputation  was  suffering  stiJQL 
more  from  the  oroelties  practised  on.  her  protestant  sQbjeot», 
her  heartless  husband  was  hmfing  a  dissolute  lif0»  and  eTOt 
and  anon  attempting  to  coctupt  the  maida  of  honouK^ 
Mary  probably  aerer  knew  anything  of  thia^  "^for  soma^ 
times,*'  says  Fox,  "  she  laid  for  weeks  without  q^eaking,  aa 
one  dead,  and  more  thaa  onoe  the  lomovt  wanA  that  tha 
had  died  in  childbed." 

Gardiner  took  adrantage  of  the  pansa  ua  yacsaonlion, 
caused  by  the  sermon  of  di  Oaatro,  to  wMu^emm  from  hia 
odious  office  of  chief  inquisitor.  Might  hs  not  hftfo  instigated 
the  friar  to  express  his  opinion  so  boldly,  for  ^  is  obvioua 
that  he  wanted  to  ba  dear  of  tha  dreadful  work  of  murder- 
ing his  fellow-sidlo^ta  for  ^Mir  &itb.  He  therefore  with- 
drew from  the  ^ah^wal  oAoa,  and  a  more  sanguinary  man 
took  it  up.  ThiawaaBoanar,  bishop  of  London.  He  opened 
bis  inquisitorial  aaaal  in  the  oonatttory  court  of  St.  PauPs, 
and  compelled  tia  kid  mayor  and  aldermen  to  attend  and 
countenance  his  pnaaadoga.  Baanar  condemned  men  to  the 
flames  with  unrxvattid  foaililari.  ait  &e  rate  of  half  a  dozan 
per  day  ;  and  iatliB  work  ba  was  stunulated  to  diligenaa 
by  the  privy  caaaiti^  w^  arged  him  continually  forward. 
Burnet  gives  %  kttor  wntten  in  the  name  of  Philip  aad 
Mary  exhorting  ld»  ta  increased  activity,,  bat  from  whait 
we  have  seen  of  Hifj'B  aondition  we  aagr  safely  attriftata 
the  spur  to  Ph£p.  Qudiaal  Pola  M  all  in  hb  power  to 
put  an  end  to  tha  far8eaationa>  but  la  vain. 

It  was  now  waatiad  to  prooead  ta  extremities  with  tila 
three  eminent  ftifitilaii».  Cranmeiw  Sdley,  and  Latimer. 
They  had  been  kaf  ia  piiaon,  aad  had  aaw  been  for  tha 
apace  of  a  year  remaied  horn  the  Tbwer  to  OaltwL  Thagr 
were  all,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  guilty  of  high  treason,  for 
they  had  all  done  their  best  to  exclude  the  present  queen 
from  the  throne.  Oranmer  had  made  the  first  breach  in 
the  papal  power  in  England  by  suggesting  to  Henry  VXII. 
tfae  mode  of  getting  rid  of  Catherine,  and  of  assuming  the 
anpremaay  in  tha  eharoh.  Thaogh  obliged  to  oonform  to 
Henry's  notiona  daring  hia  raign,  he  had  under  Edward 
given  a  great  start  to  protestantism,  and  had  oordkdly  con- 
carred  wiik  N^Mtthumharland  in  setting  aaida  Mary  in  the 
will  of  Bdward.    Bidlay  bad  opaa^  espouaad  tha  oansa  of 


lady  Jane  Ox ^y,  aud  Latimer  had  publicly  preached,  both, 
in  Edward's  timie,.and  at  the  accession  of  ^iary,  against, her 
succession  to  the  throne  on  account  of  her  popery. 

But  the  oharge  of  high  treason  was  dropped,  undoubtedly 
because  It  was  hoped  that  they  might,  by  the  prospect  oA 
the  flames  aa  heretics,  be  brou^^t  to  recantation,  and  thua 
bring  contempt  on  protestantism.  On  the  fifteenth  of  April 
1554,  they  were  led  from  their  prisons  to  St.  Mary's  church, 
where  the  doctors  of  the  university  sate  in  judgment  upon 
them.  They  were  promised  a  free  and  fair  discussion  of 
their  tenets,  and  the  still  more  vain  assurance  was  given' 
them  tiiat  if  they  could  convinaa  thair  opponents,  they 
should  ba  set  free.  The  so->aalied  diapatation  continued 
three  (kys,  but  ik  auuriX  mora  truly  represented  a  bear- 
baiting,  ^an  th%  hoaaat  diacusston  of  men  in  quest  of  the 
trnti).  Theaa  gieaft  dtoiapic^  of  tha  pcotestant  church 
were  brought  u|i  eaa  bgn  one,  CraAmae  on  the  first  day, 
Bidlef  on  tha  saaaad;  aad  LaldaMi:  oa  the  third.  There 
eaoh  day' stood  oaftaf  (ftj^a  &thars  oi  <iha  reformed  church 
alone,,  against  a  laiyr  aitdoatoK'^-diEiptttiea  from  tho  convo- 
caloQa  and  fxona  tite  two  iiftrKai»itiea->wKo,  whenever  he 
became  too^  oaaTibMaagi.  aU  olaaMMired  roaad  him  at  once, 
drowning  his  vojaa ;  aad  tjia  Oafi>rd  students  as  spectators 
swelled  the  hnhjiah  by  shoatiag,  hissing,  laughing,  and 
stamping.  Notaanaasuoh  a  scene  of  disgraceful  brow- 
]  beating  and  aaaJtoi'ftB»,  and  tha  whole  employed  to  bear 
down  these  a^td  aMa»  smoerely  combating  for  their  lives 
and  for  tJba  ehiaWiyna>  of  Ohriatian  truth. 

OOi  tha  te^  of  ApriL  tha  day  appointed,  Graumor 
appealed  befora.  thia  disorderly  assembly  in  the  divinity 
sahoalL  He  waa.  treated  with  pecnUar  indignity,  for  they^ 
hadladeep  hatred  of  him  from  tha  long  and  conspicuous 
past  wijueh  he  bad  enacted  ia  tha  work  of  reformation.  It 
waa  ilavain  thaJt  hm  atteref^ad  to  state  his  views,  for  he  was 
mtexxapted  at  eiex;  ntoiaeBtr  by  half  a  dozen  persons  at 
onaa;  and  whanavev  ha  advanced  anything  particularly 
diflfonfr  of  aaawer,  tha  ^Mtora  deaounoed  him  as  ignorant 
and  Qnlearaad»  aad  tha  students  hisaed  and  clapped  their 
hands  oatra^peoaallf .  The  next  day  Bidley  experienced  the 
same  traatnaal,  1^  ha  waa  a  asan  of  a  much  more  bold 
and  daterauaad  aharaetea^  of  ffo&und  learning,  t^nd  ready 
addrasa,  and  spite  of  tha  most,  disreputable  clamour  and 
riot,  ha  mada  himmH  hoacd  above  all  tha  storm,  and  with 
tdUag  aflMu  Whaa  hia  adtecsarica  shouted  at  him  five  or 
six  at  a  t&M»k  haca^taly  obaanc^d,  *'  I  h««e  but  one  tongue, 
I  oamuit  aaaaiaa  aU  at  oafia^"*  la  ftMt»  m>  learning,  genius, 
or  Imi^jii  aoaid  serve  any  purpose  oa  saah  an  occasion ; 
ttea  waa  but  oaa  ol^fici— to  bear  thank,  dawn  and  destroy 


Poor  oldLatiaMjt  waa  mh  oal;  efftiaaed  by  age,  but  by 
siokneaai  ^  waa  soaraatj  aMa  tA  ataad,.  and  his  stomach 
waa  M  debilitated  U^  whatav«r  ha  took  was  in  danger  of, 
hwfta^i^eted.  Ba  appaalad  to  hia  baaa  judges  to  pity  his 
weakneiss  and  g'lve  him  a  fair  hearing.  "  Ha !  good 
master,"  he  said  to  We:  I'.n,  the  moderator,  '*  I  pray  ye 
be  good  to  an  old  man  ;  ye  may  be  once  as  old  as  I  am  ;  yc 
may  come  to  this  age  and  this  debility."  But  he  appealed 
in  vain,  his  judges  and  hearers  were  lost  to  all  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  truth  and  religion,  of  what  is  due  to  ^he 
age  and  spirit  of  a  veteran  servant  of  God,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  errors  or  failings.  The  rude  students  only 
laughed,  hissed,  clapped  their  hands,  and  mocked  the  old 
man  the  more.    Seeing  that  oU  hopes  of  a  heaviug  were  vaiu, 
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he  told  the  rabble  of  his  judges  and  spectators,  for  such  | 
they  truly  were.  "  that  he  bad  spoken  before  attentive  ] 
kings  for  two  and  three  hours  at  a  time,  but  that  he  could 
not  declare  his  mind  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  mockings,  revilings,  checks,  rebukes,  and  taunts,  such 
as  he  had  not  felt  the  like  in  such  an  audience  all  his  life 
long.*     The  three  insulted  and  unheard  prisoners  wrote  to 


On  the  28th  of  April,  they  were  all  three  brought  again 
into  St.  Mary's  church,  afid  there  asked  by  Weston  whether 
they  were  willing  to  conform,  and  on  replying  in  the  nega- 
tive, were  condemned  as  obstinate  heretics,  and  returned  to 
their  prison.  There  they  lay  till  the  October  of  the  follow- 
ing  year,  when  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  ordered  to  prepare 
for  the  stake.    On  the  16th  of  Uiat  month,  a  stake  was 


The  BamiDg  of  Archbishop  Cranmer. 


the  queon  that  they  had  been  silenced  by  the  noise,  not 
by  the  arguments  of  their  opponents,  and  Oranmer  in  his 
letter  said :— "  I  never  knew  nor  heard  of  a  more  confused 
disputation  in  all  my  life ;  for  albeit  there  was  one  appointed 
to  dispute  against  me,  yet  every  man  spake  his  mind,  and 
brought  forth  what  him  liked  without  order,  and  such  haste 
was  made,  that  no  answer  could  be  suffered  to  be  given.*' 


erected  in  the  town  ditch  opposite  to  Baliol  college.  Soto. 
a  Spanish  priest,  had  been  sent  to  them  in  person  to  ti7 
to  convert  them,  but  in  vain ;  Latimer  would  not  even  \u^ 
to  him ;  and  now  at  the  stake  a  Dr.  Smith,  who  hid  re- 
nounced popery  in  king  Edward's  time,  and  was  tg^o 
a  sealoos  catholic,  preached  a  sermon  on  the  singolarlj  in- 
appropriate text,  "Though  I  gi?e  my  body  to^  bomed  »»d 
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haye  not  charity,  itprofiteth  me  nothiDg,"  for  if  the  party  in 
power  had  had  any  charity  it  would  not  have  burned  its  oppo- 
nents. Tka  two  martyrs  cheered  each  other,  and  ezhoirttd 
one  aDQuAer  to  be  oeorageouB.  Ridley  on  approaching  the 
pile,  feuned  f»  Latdmor  who  was  fbllowing  him,  embraced 
and  kissed  hin^  saying,  '*  Be  of  good  heart,  brother,  for 
Qod  will  eitt«r  assiuigis  the  fitry  of  the  flame,  or  streagtbeA 
ns  to  bear  ifc;,"  and  when  Latimer  was  tied  to  ihe  sta&e 
baok  to  baok  wotit  his  fellow-aiiflSwer,  he  returned  the  couf- 
BolatioB,  eichiTntng— "Be  of  good  comfort^  Master  RSittqp^ 
and  pUiy  the  man »  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  pnwdhj 
by  Gk>d*s grace,  mBngland*  as  I  trust  shall  nerer  tepai 
out." 

A  lighted  fagot  was  placed  at  the  freir  of  mdlaj,.  and 
matches  applied  to  the  pile.  Bags  of  gunpowdor  wasft  hmg 
round  their  necks  to  shorten  their  sufforinge,  and  at  th* 
flames  ascended,  Latimer  was  yeiy  q^ekfy  dead,  probabfjr 
through  suffocation  in  the  smoke;  but  Ridley  suffered 
long.  His  brother-in-law  had  piled  the  &ggots  high  aftooi 
him  to  hasten  his  death,  but  the  flamae  did  nok  reaitt^ 
Snd  their  way  amongst  them  fitom  their  nlmaiwwi,  ani  & 
spectator  hearing  him  cry  out  tiiat  hft  eovid  iio4  ftm, 
opened  tiie  pile,  and  an  ezplosieft  of  gyinfnwj 
instanily  terminated  hb  existone«L 

Cranmer  was  reserved  to  a  future  day.  Tfte 
of  ecclesiastical  form  were  strictly  observed*  and  as  he  tm^ 
joyed  the  dignity  oi  primate  of  England,  it  reqniced  hii^ 
authority  to  decide  his  fate,  than  tiiat  whi^  had  pro- 
nounced judgment  on  his  companions.  Latiaitf  and  WUHmj 
had  been  sentoaced  by  the  commisskmcre  of  the  ligste, 
Oranmer  must  only  be  doomed  by  the  pontiff  himseIC  fie 
was,  therefore,  waited  on  in  his  cell  by  BrQeks».  bis^  of 
Gloucester,  as  papal  snb-del^ate,  and  two  royal  eomnuA- 
sioners,  and  there  cited  to  appear  before  him  ak  Rome 
within  ei^ty  days,  and  answer  for  his  heresies.  As  this  was 
impossible,  the  citation  wae  a  mockery  and  an  uisolt. 
When  the  archbishop  saw  his  two  friends  led  forth  to  their 
horrible  death,  his  resolution,  which  never  was  very  great, 
began  to  ful,  and  he  now  (Nresentod  a  woful  image  of  torer 
and  irresolution,  very  different  to  the  bravery  of  his 
departed  friends.  He  expressed  a  possibility  of  conversion 
to  Rome  and  desired  a  conference  with  Gardinal  Pole. 
But  soon  he  became  ashamed  of  his  own  weakness,  and 
wroto  to  the  q|MOH  defeadmg  his  own  doctrines,  whioh  she 
commissioned  the  cardinal  to  answer.  Wheft  tW  e^;^ 
days  had  exphred,  and  die  pope  had  proooimced  his  sentonoe, 
and  had  appointed  Bonner  aad  Thirlby,  hiahnf  ef  Ily,.  to 
degrade  him,  and  see  hit  sei^nee  executed^  he  eaee  more 
trembled  with  apprehensioii»  and  gave  onfc  Heft  hft  was 
ready  to  submit  to  the  jadgmenl  of  the  qpetft;  tie*  ie 
believed  in  the  eceed  of  the  eathofie  chnr^  ani  depkni  ' 
and  condemned  his  past  apoetacy.  He  fttwaid 
missMMkto  the  council^  whioh  they  found  taa  _ 
requured  a  more  full  and  dis^nct  confession.  lAiil^  kt 
supplied  When  the  bishop*  at  London  and  Hfy  arrived 
to  degrade  him,  he  app<^tsd  from  tiie  judgmeni  ef  the 
pope  to  that  of  a  general  council*,  but  that  not  being  listened 
to,  he  sent  two  other  papers  to  thn  commissioners  brfhte 
they  left  Oxford,  again  fully  and  exj^ieitiy  submittmg  to 
all  the  statutes  of  the  realm  regar^Bng  the  supremacy,  and 
professing  his  faith  in  all  the  doctrines  and  ritos  of  the 
catholic  church. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  protestant  narty  that,  in  order  to 


induce  him  to  recant,  he  was  promised  his  life  on  full  cod. 
version,  but  Lingard,  on  the  authority  of  Strype,  asserts  that 
no  such  expeotatioos  were  held  out  tohim ;  that  they  were 
distinctly  to  Latimer  and  Ridley,  but  when  thaqtastion 
was  put  whether  the  same  fWour  should  ha  astnilai  to 
Oraamer»  tile  council  decided  ia  the  n  nQiiiiet  nw  ih\  yiimil 
tha*  independent  of  hie  poHticaloffenofl^  le  waaHaenne  of 
the  sohiMn  in  the  reign  of  Hencj,.and  o£  the  nhaagji  elreli- 
g^  in  the  reigik  oi  Binwd;  aai  tiiiftaniiNiAnnttaiqiiired 

that  he  shgnttl  adfciftr  STiniffr's  safen^    Unitltaaia 

direotad  to.  Ifta  safer  er  bailiffs  of  C^fci^,  iia  iif  itexe- 
CQtK)nteHt.and  tia^  lAitt  hoping  forfiMifcn,  fmiinfinii 
recantation^  aa  JJt  aa  hia  a^JMrmlM  eeuld  foaJ%  ^siie, 
abjuring  aK  his  prntnnfcit  yftwiffca  as  erroneous-  Minefl. 
Ihat  he  seat  this  papor  to  dtodhiat  Pble,  prajiQga  nspite 
of  a  few  days  tiiat  he  might  prepare  a  still  sMaaawahoing 
proof  of  hii  repentance,  and  do  anngr»  haftne  iMteil^  the 
naatidal  given  by  his  past  condaot.  lhii|aifni; it«  laid, 
t6e^ti>oeneheerfully  granted;  and iTtte  lenHalaiiiose 
hands  ha  wna  ait  Oxford  hdd  oatn  p  iiupmt  ef  ImJ  fw^np, 
this  waagrnhaMy  a  base  and  unannaaiii  ^naiaatheir 
pati  m  ariartamdaaatite fraEpiihiiata  hnaaMiii  liinnelf 
and  his  OMse  the  nnm.  Bat  wt  ae«  told  that  they  now 
lemeaedhMifirwihispnnnto  ^e  hMse  of  tifeiDM&of 
Chrirtriklteik.  iriiere  tiiey  treated  hina  htxnrioiisly  aai  did 
evwything  tft  maHa  fife  sweet,  and  the  peospae*  of  the 
_  stdta  avM  to  htmL  That  he  was  afiowed  to  waUi 
abenk  at  hb>  plennus,  to  play  at  bowls,  and  that  he  was 
assoced  that  the  <|aaea  bead  loa  and  only  wished  foi  his 
tiiatthe  eomwi  wna  r«l^ar  his  friends  tbao 
eaeHMa»  ani  noatd  ha  gpad  to  see  him  again  amongst 
»ar  and  £geity.  Whaever  authorised  these 
fhlse  putoMiSSi  whether  ha  h^  or  liw  stotion,  were  gniitj 
of  the  amst  in£aineaa  ina#Ml_  JTmiuc  these  delusions  he 
now  peanad  his  aAsA  aaaAssiin^  acknowledging  that  he 
had  been  a  gi  nator  persecutor  of  the  church  than  PaoL 
and  laruatad  thai  like  Pluil  he  mi^  make  ample  repantioQ. 
What  he  had  thrown  down  he  eooid  not  restore,  hot  like 
the  penitont  thief  npOB,  ^ba  cross*  he  trosted  to  obtais 
mercy  through  his  coofbsaMn.  Ba  declared  himsilf  iwthj 
of  eternal  punishment ;  that  ha  had  Maephiwad  against 
the  sacrament,  had  sinned  agaibst  heaian  and  his  sove- 
reign, and  implored  pardon  from  tiae  popOh  tha  kfog.  voi 
queen. 

Ihtt  weak-heartod  apostite  of  tha  reformed  Eb^M  ehnreh 
haaia^  aafr  patifiMi  his  anemies,  bj  ereeptng  in  the 
mire  at  their  feet,  wjidiltfaiself  aa  oljeot  of  CMitempt 
ta  dOL  men,  hk  wimiai.  Msca  base  than  he  was  feeble- 
sealed,  now  r^aiead  to«il^  in  his  falU  and  an  oiderwas 
reamedhy  Dr.  €eli^  provoiA  of  Eton  Ck>lle0k  ta  prepare 
has  oondemaed  sermoi^ 

On  tka  21st  edMarehwl&SH  Cranmer  iraa  aanisirtMi  to 
SL  Sn9%  dmrah,  whtte  I]^.  Cote  preaofetad  tUi  aMOO)  ^ 
which  he  ^ntoi  tilMt  inNitfi^isiWna  QwMatr*s  fnO 
repentance,  he  had  daae  Hba  stattk  so  omA  misehief  that 
he  must  die.  Thai  aaan&ii^  teMha^  a  Sj^anaik  fintf .  hM 
waited  on  himhtfttalaMii^  htt  aA  wd  fMMM  ^ 
with  apaper  makiiieneomphhastato— nt  ef  his  iMaoU- 
tionand  repeatanet^ whkh ha requeehhl  htetatnMcnbe 
and  sign.  It  seems  tha4  has  imniiw  eahiahitsd  that 
having  so  fully  committed  himself,  the  fallen  primate 
would  not  at  the  last  hour  depart  from  his  confession,  W 
they  were  mistaken.    Cranmer  now  saw  nothing  but  death 
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before  bin,  and  he  most  bitterly  repented  of  hie  weakness 
and  the  rennneiatieB  of  what  he  f»lt  to  be  the^  holy  truth. 
He  bad,  therefore,  tNmmsribed  onoe  more  the  ^aper  whioh 
had  beoi  brought  to  him,  bat  in  plaoe  of  the  latter  part  of 
it  he  wrote  in  a  rery  different  oonolnsion.  Aooordingly  when 
he  read  his  pi^per  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  there 
was  a  profound  silenoe  till  he  came  to  the  fifth  article  of 
it,  which  went  on  to  declare  that  through  fear  of  death,  and 
beguiled  by  hopes  of  pardon,  1m  had  been  led  to  renounce 
h»  genuine  foitb,  but  l^at  he  now  declared  that  all  his  recan- 
dons  were  false ;  tiiat  he  recalled  them  erery  one,  rejected 
the  papal  authority,  and  coi^rmed  the  whole  doctrine  con- 
tained in  his  boofc«  The  amaaement  was  intense,  the 
audience  became  agitated  byTarious  passions,  there  were 
ming^  murmurings  and  approbation.  The  lord  Williams 
of  Thame  called  to  him  tp  "  remember  himself  and  play 
fl»e  Ohrislian.*'  That  was  touehing  a  string  which  woke 
Hie  Teeponse  of  the  hero  and  the  martyr  in  the  primate. 
He  replied  ^at  he  did  rememb«r ;  tiiat  it  was  now  too  late 
to  dliseemble,  and  he  must  now  speak  the  truth. 

This  was  the  time  which  was  to  atone  for  all  the  weakness 
of  nature  in  Oranmer,  fbr  all  his  shrinkings,  his  oomplianoes, 
his  concealments,  and  dmost  for  his  persecutions  of  others. 
He  saw  death  certain  and  its  terrors  vanished.  The  mighty 
and  sublime  truth  whioh  he  had  always  worshipped  in  h^ 
heart,  but  which  he  had  not  always  had  the  strength 
to  testify  and  maintain,  t^Kmgh  he  had  still  been  permitted 
to  serve  it  eseenyally,  now  assumed  its  whole  place  in  his 
soul,  and  nerved  him  fbr  one  final  and  gk>rions  victory. 
He  became  in  a  moment  converted  horn  his  cowardice 
into  a  stoic  and  a  hero  of  the  highest  rank.  Nothing 
conid  be  more  melancholy  than  the  want  of  courage  in  his 
Kfe,  nothing  more  magnificent  than  its  display  in  his  death. 
In  one  moment  he  wiped  out  the  disgraces  of  long  years, 
and  stood  amidst  the  fiames  a  martyr  and  a  saint  worthy 
of  the  reverence  of  all  afler  ages. 

When  the  fint  astonishment  at  this  unlocked  to  deohir- 
atiofi  had  passed,  there  was  a  rush  to  drag  down  Oranmer, 
and  hurry  htm  to  the  stake  in  the  same  spot  where  his 
ft'iends  Ridley  and  Latimer  had  suffered.  There  he  was 
gpeedily  stripped  to  the  shirt  and  tied  to  the  stake ;  through 
it  M  be  was  firm  and  calm.  He  no  longer  toembied  at 
his  fkte ;  he  declared  that  be  had  never  changed  his  belief; 
hope  of  life  only  had  wrung  from  him  his  recantation ;  and 
the  moment  that  the  flames  hwnt  out  he  thrust  his  right 
hand  into  them  saying  "  This  hath  offended."  The  writers 
of  those  times  say,  that  he  stood  by  <^e  sticike  whilst  the  fire 
raged  round  him,  as  immovable  as  the  stake  itself,  and 
lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed,  '  Lord,  receive  my 
spirit,"  and  very  soon  expired. 

The  bimnng  of  Latimer,  of  ^dley,  but  still  more  of 
Oranmer,  struck  l^e  axe  of  death  to  -the  root  of  the  catbohe 
ascendency  in  this  country.  It  has  justly  been  pronounced 
a  gross  political  blunder.  The  noble  firmness  and  dignity 
with  which  these  emineotmendied,  made  aprofound  and  last- 
ing impression  on  the  public  mind.  Th:<r  faith  was,  as  it 
were,  burnt  into  the  general  heart  with  their  death.  The 
enemies  t)f  Cranmer  had  particularly  calculated  on  dis- 
hovouringthe  reformation  in  him ;  at  the  last  moment  he 
rose,  and  threw  new  luetre  on  it.  Men  mi^t  have  despised 
a  faith  which  its  adhwents  were  weak  enough  to  renounce ; 
but  its  opponents  dreve  their  triumph  too  far,  and  it  became 
the  triumph  of  their  victims,  whose  end,  ennobled  by  their 


aeligion,  made  men  reflect  on  that,  and  gave  new  impulse, 
and  widely  different  influence  to  it. 

The  day  after  the  death  of  Oranmer,  cardinal  Polo,  who 
had  BOW  taken  priest's  orders,  was  consecrated  Archbishop 
of  Oaaterbury;  and  was  anxious  to  check  this  fierce  and 
impolitic  porsecution,  but,  as  we  shdi  find,'  with  no  great 
result 

Whilst  these  terrible  transactions  had  been  taking  plaoe 
king  Philip  had  quitted  the  kingdom.  With  all  his 
endeavours  to  become  popular  with  the  English,  Philip 
Aever  could  win  their  regard.  He  conformed  to  many 
national  customs,  and  affected  to  enjoy  the  national  amuse- 
ments ;  threw  off  much  of  his  hauteur,  especially  in  his 
interoouise  with  the  nobles,  and  conferred  pensions  on  them 
on  the  plea  that  they  had  stood  by  the  queen  during  the 
insurrection.  But  nothing  could  inspire  Uie  Englbh  with 
confidence  in  him.  They  had  always  an  idea  that  the 
object  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  introduce  the  Spanish  rule 
and  dominance  here.  They  had  always  the  persuasion  that 
it  was  no  longer  their  own  queen  but  the  future  king  of 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands  who  ruled.  It  was  clearly  seen 
that  Philip  never  had  any  real  affection  for  Mary ;  it  was 
the  public  opinion  that  he  had  now  less  than  ever,  whilst 
the  poor  invalid  Mary  doated  on  him,  and  was  ready  to 
yield  up  everything  but  the  actual  sovereignty  to  him. 
And  now  came  a  very  sufficient  cause  for  the  departure  of 
Philip  from  England.  His  father,  Oharles  Y..  wearied  of 
governing  his  vast  empire,  was  anxious  to  abdicate  in  favour 
of  his  son.  Philip  embarked  at  Dover  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1555.  Mary  accompanied  him  from  Hampton  to 
Ghreenwich,  riding  through  London  in  a  litter,  in  order,  as 
the  French  ambassador  states,  "  thi^t  her  people  might  see 
that  she  was  not  dead.*'  The  queen  was  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  Dover,  and  see  him  embark,  but  her  health 
did  not  permit  this,  and  after  parting  with  him  with 
passionate  grief,  she  endeavoured  to  console  herself  by 
having  daily  prayers  offered  for  his  safety  and  speedy 
return. 

Before  quitting  the  kingdom,  Philip  took  care  to  leave 
with  cardinal  Pole  directicms  for  the  guidance  of  the  council, 
and  these  directions,  which  remain  in  the  cardinal's  hand- 
writing, are  as  absolute,  and  as  void  of  reference  to  any 
option  of  the  queen's,  as  if  there  were  no  such  person. 
This  is  plain  proof  that  the  English  were  quite  r^t  when 
they  ascribed  to  Philip  the  real  and  sole  government  of  the 
eountry,  the  queen  having  an  idea  that  it  vras  her  duty  as 
a  wife  to  submit  in  all  things  to  her  husband.  This  im- 
portant fact  is  fully  substantiated  by  an  oration  of  Su 
Thomas  Smith,  in  which  he  traced  all  the  cruelty  of  Mary's 
reign  to  her  marriage;  by  Fuller,  the  church  historian, 
who,  whilst  recording  all  the  horrors  of  her  reign,  admits 
that  "she  had  been  a  worthy  princess  if  as  little  cruelty 
bad  been  done  ujider  her  as  by  her;  "  and  by  Fox  in  his 
"  Book  of  Martyrs,"  who  declares  that  *'she  was  a  woman 
every  way  excellent  while  she  followed  her  own  inclination. ' 
Nor  did  the  queen  resume  more  power  in  his  abeenoe,  for 
we  are  assured  by  NoaiUes,  that  he  maintained  a  constant 
correspondence  with  his  ministers,  and  no  appointment 
or  measure  was  carried  into  effect  without  his  previous 
knowledge  and  consent. 

Scarcely  was  Philip  gone  when  Mary  alarmed  the  nobility 
by  agitating  the  question  of  the  resumption  of  the  church 
lands,  declaring  that  tiiey  had  been  taken  from  the  proper 
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owners  in  the  tine  •f  schism.  She  offered  to  resign  those 
held  by  the  crown  on  the  same  principle  ;  bat  parliament 
woald  listen  to  neither  of  these  propositions  for  some  time, 
and  finally  only  permitted  the  goyemroent  to  restore  the 
first-fruits,  tenths,  and  impropriations,  with  evident  ill- 
will,  fearing  that  it  might  only  be  a  prelude  to  a  demand 
of  the  church  lands  held  by  themselves.  On  the  12th  of 
November,  1558.  before  the  closing  of  the  parliament, 
Gardiner  died,  and  Heath,  the  archbbhop  of  York,  a  man 
of  much  inferior  talent,  was  made  chancellor. 

During  Philip's  absence  in  1556,  he  sent  continual 
demands  for  money,  which  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
supply,  and  clearly  contrary  to  the  marriage  treaty.  Mary 
in  resigning  the  tenths  and  first-firuits,  gave  up  an  income 
of  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  when  she  applied  to 
parliament  the  commons  asked  whether  it  was  reasonable 
that  the  subjects  should  be  taxed  to  relieve  the  necessities 
of  the  sovereign  when  she  refused  to  avail  herself  of  the 
resources  lawfully  in  her  own  bands.  There  were  public 
complaints  that  Philip  was  draining  the  country  for  his  own 
continental  purposes.  Disappointed  in  parliament,  she 
next  endeavoured  to  raise  a  loan.  She  'named  a  thousand 
persons  and  demanded  a  contribution  of  sixty  pounds  from 
each,  to  make  up  a  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds.  Next 
sixty  thousand  marks  were  levied  on  seven  thousand 
yeomen,  who  had  not  contributed  to  the  loan,  and  from  the 
merchants  thirty-six  thousand  pounds.  These  sums  not 
sufficing,  still  more  extraordinary  means  were  resorted  to. 
Embargoes  and  prohibitions  of  exportation  of  goods  were 
laid  on,  to  benefit  merchants  who  had  already  goods  in 
foreign  markets,  and  who  paid  largely  for  this  monopoly. 
Being  refused  a  loan  by  the  English  company  in  Antwerp, 
three  ships  laden  with  goods  for  the  Antwerp  fair  were 
seized  in  the  English  ports,  and  detained  till  they  agreed 
to  the  loan  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  and  to  a  charge  of 
twenty  shillings  on  each  piece  of  goods. 

WhUst  Mary  at  home  was  thus  incurring  great  odium  by 
these  arbitrary  measures,  her  heartless  husband,  for  whom 
the  money  was  extorted,  was  living  a  dissolute  life,  and 
even  ridiculing  the  person  and  manners  of  his  wife  amongst 
his  courtiers.  But  though  he  oould  be  jocose  on  this 
subject,  so  disgraceful  in  a  husband,  his  influence  on  the 
country  of  his  wife  was  disastrous  and  oppressive.  All  who 
were  inclined  to  maintain  their  truth  to  the  reformed 
opinions  were  only  safe  in  the  deepest  retirement.  The 
earls  of  Oxford  and  Westmoreland,  the  earl  of  Bedford  and 
the  lord  Willongbby  got  into  trouble  on  account  of  religion, 
and  Bedford  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time.  Even  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  who  had  shown  so  little  conscience  in  his 
Scotch  diplomacy,  retired  to  his  rural  mansion  at  Hackney, 
and  avoided  exciting  attention  till  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 
Sir  William  Oeoil,  the  soul  of  caution  itself,  having  in  vain 
tried  to  get  into  the  service  of  queen  Mary,  studied  to  avoid 
the  observation  of  her  ministers,  and  is  said  to  have  laid  down 
a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  during  this 
hazardous  period,  which  she  afterwards  repaid  by  high 
honours  and  deep  confidence.  But  the  treatment  of  one  illus- 
trious man  at  this  period  excited  great  indignation  amongst 
the  liberal  party.  Sir  John  Cheke,  one  of  the  finest  scholars 
of  the  age,  whose  name  Milton  apostrophises  in  his  sonnets, 
as  he 

**  Who  flnt  tught  CunbrMge  and  kins  Edward  Greek," 

had  taken  part  in  the  attempt  to  place  lady  Jane  Gray 


on  the  throne.  He  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  but 
was,  after  a  while,  liberated,  and  allowed  to  retire  to  the 
continent.  There  he  staid  some  time,  at  Basle,  in  Swit- 
zerland, oiyoying  the  protestant  worship.  Thence  he 
visited  Bome,  and  returned  safe  to  Flanders  on  his  way 
homewards.  Philip  hearing  of  his  visit  to  his  old  fnendi 
lord  Paget  and  Sir  John  Mason,  Mary's  ambassadors  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  now  catholic  converts,  had  him  and  his 
companion.  Sir  Peter  Oarew,  who  had  also  been  a  partiiaa 
of  lady  Jane  Gray's,  seized  on  the  road  betwixt  Antwop 
and  Brussels,  bound  hand  and  foot,  thrown  into  a  cart,  and 
carried  off  to  a  vessel  bound  for  England.  He  was  con- 
veyed, gagged  and  muffled,  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was, 
through  fear  of  death,  compelled  to  sign  his  recanta- 
tion, and  have  it  published  in  the  most  humiliating 
manner.  He  is  even  said  to  have  been  compelled  to  ut  on 
the  bench  by  Bonner  and  take  part  in  persecuting  those  of 
his  own  faith.  These  shameful  oppressions  so  affected  lum 
as  to  terminate  his  life  at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 

The  hateful  Star.  Chamber  was  now  in  full  operation. 
It  was,  in  fact,  an  English  Inqnisition.  Oommissionen 
were  empowered  to  inquire  into  heresies,  and  sale  or  (mn- 
session  of  heretical  books,  to  seize  all  persons  offending  in 
such  particulars,  and  bring  them  to  trial.  They  were 
authorised  to  break  open  houses,  to  search  premises, 
compel  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  to  apply  tortoie 
where  they  met  with  any  stubbornness.  InfcNrmers  and 
secret  spies  abounded ;  they  were  to  give  secret  informa- 
tion to  the  justices,  and  these  were  to  examine  the  piisonera 
secredy  and  without  permitting  them  to  see  their  accusers. 
Nothing  but  the  name  of  the  Inquisition  was  wanting,  fw 
there  were  in  active  operation  all  its  main  elements— rpiea. 
secret  seizure  and  imprbonment,  tortures  and  the  stake. 
Crimes  grew  and  multiplied  with  the  reign  of  terror ;  fifty- 
two  malefactors  were  executed  at  Oxford  at  one  assizes ; 
yet  this  did  not  clear  the  highways  of  thieves,  and  some  of 
these  were  of  aristocratic  rank.  A  son  of  lord  Sandys  wis 
hanged  in  London  for  a  robbery  on  Whit- Sunday  of  pro- 
perty  valued  at  four  thousand  pounds.  A  son  of  Sir 
Edmund  Peckham  and  one  John  Daniel  were  hanged  soon 
afterwards  and  beheaded,  on  Tower-hill,  for  an  attempt  to 
rob  the  Treasury.  There  were  deep  discontents  and  plotB, 
and  in  Norfolk  one  Clever,  who  had  been  a  schoolmaster, 
and  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Lincoln  were  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered  for  an  attempt  at  insorrection.  To 
complete  the  dismal  catalogue  of  the  miseries  of  this 
gloomy  time,  fires  and  fatal  maladies  raged  in  the  cities. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.,  at  the  age  of  only  fifty-five,  had 
now  resigned  his  inunense  empire  to  his  son  ;  and  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  Naples,  Sicily,  Milan,  and  the  new  tad 
beautiful  lands  of  South  America,  owned  Philip  as  thnr 
lord.  On  the  25th  of  October,  1555,  Charles,  in  an  assembly 
of  the  States  of  the  Netherlands,  formally  resigned  thA 
government  of  these  countries  to  Philip,  and  in  a  ftv 
months  later  he  also  put  him  in  possession  of  all  his  other 
governments.  He  then  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St 
Just,  near  Placentia,  on  the  borders  of  Spain  and  Portngsl. 
where  this  great  king,  who  had  so  long  exercised  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  Europe,  shrank  into  the 
condition  of  a  private  gentieman,  retaining  only  a  ft* 
servants,  and  a  single  horse  for  his  own  use,  and  employ- 
ing his  now  abundant  leisure  in  religious  exerdses,  ia 
gardening,  and  dock-making.    And  finding  that  he  eoold 
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nerernnke  two  clocks  go  preciaely  alike,  he  is  Baid  to  have 
diseofered  <irhat  it  would  ha^e  been  of  infinite  use  if  he  had 
discovered  at  the  beginning  instead  of  the  end  of  his  career — 
aiid4f  4fe  could  have  impressed  it  praotioally  on  his  suoces- 
son^namelj,  if  no  two  clocks  can  be  made  to  agree,  how 
IB  k  likely  that  millions  of  men  can  be  compelled  to  do  so 
<m  my  given  point  of  religious  opinion  P 

Daring  Philip's  absence,  a  series  of  insurrections  took 
pfauie  which  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  qae^!i,  and  in  which 
the  king  of  France  seems  to  have  borne  no  inconsiderable 
pari.      His    assiduous   minister,    Noailles,    disseminated 
reports  that  Mary,  hopeless  of  issue,  had  resolved  to  settle 
the  crown  on  her  husband.    This  having  produced  its  effect, 
a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  to  set  Elizabeth  on  the  throne, 
and  depose  Mary.    Henry  Dudley,  a  -relaUve  of  the  iate 
duke  of  Northumberland,  was  to  head  it,  and  the  French 
king,  to  secure  his  interest,  bad  settled  a  handsome  pension 
upon  him.     The  worthless  Oonrleniiy,  who  was  at  &ie 
moment  on  bis  way  to  Italy,  whence  lie  nesver  Tetamed.wiis ' 
still  to  play  the  part  of  husband  to  Elizabeth,  though  the 
management  of  the  plot  was  to  be  consigned  to  Dudl^. 
Elizabeth  had  ftgain,  it  is  said,  fulJ^  consented  to  tliis 
plot,  though  the  health  of  Hary  was  ^uch  as  must  hwi^ 
promised  her  the  throne  at  no  distant  day^    Dudley  was 
already  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  with  some  of  iiis  'fellow 
conspirators,  making  preparations,  when  the  Inag  of  France 
unexpectedly  concluded  a  truce  for  five  years  with  Philip. 
He  therefore  advised  Dudley  and  his  acoompHoes  to  lie 
quiet  for  a  more  favourable  opportoii%.    ^is  ^was  a 
paralysing  blo^  to  the  schente  of  insosraotion,  and  the 
coadjutors  in  England  had  ^Mhe  -so  far  &at  they  6sA  mti 
think  it    safe  to  «tep.     Sjngston,   Udal,  ThrockmofltoR, 
Staunton,  and  others  of  ^le  ieagne  detarmlned  to  sese  tbe 
treasure  in  the  Tower,  and  onee  in  possession  of  tiist,:le 
raise  forces  and  drive  die  queen  *&em  the  throne.    But  erne 
of  them  revealed  the  design,  several  of  them  were  seised 
and  executed,  and  others  escaped  to  France.    Mary  applied 
by  her  ambassador.  Lord  Olinton,  to  Henry  II.,  to  have 
^   them  delivered  up,  and  received  a  polite  promise  of  endea- 
vour to  secure  them,  which  there  was  in  reality  no  inten- 
tion to  fulfil.    Amongst  the  conspirators  arrested  were  two 
officers  of  the  household  of  Elizabeth,  Peckham  and  Weme, 
who  made  very  awkward  confessions ;  but  again  the  princess 
e8ca|>ed,  it  is  said  at  the  intercession  of  Phil^,  who  was 
apprehensive,  if  Elizabeth  was  removed  from  the  succession, 
of  the  claims  of  the  French  king  on  behalf  of  his  daughter- 
in-law,  the  queen  of  Scots.    Elisabeth  at  all  events  escaped, 
protesUng  her  innocence  as  stoutly  as  ever,  but  receiving 
from  the  council  in  place  of  those  two  officers  executed, 
two  other  trusfy  ones,  Sir  Thomas  Pope  and  Bobert  Oage. 
"Very  awkwardly,  however,  for  Elizabeth,  another  eruption 
took  place.    The  refugees  in  France  pitched  upon  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Oleobury,  who  resembled  the  earl  of 
^eron,  and  persuaded  him  to  personate   him.    He  was 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  gave  out  that  he  was 
^OQrtenay,  come  to  marry  Elizabeth  with  her  consent,  and 
^ad  himself  and  the  princess  prodaimed  king  and  queen. 
^he  people,  however,  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
''^orthlcssness  of  Courtenay ;  iAk^Meaaod  Oleobn^,  and  he 
'''"as  executed  at  Bury. 

Elizabeth,  justly  alarmed  at  ^ihSsipretenaettf  her  cogni- 
^^tioe  of  this  miserable  attempt  immediately  on  the  heels 
^^  the  other,  wrote  to  Mary  declaring  her  detestation  of 


aU  such  treasons,  and  wishing  that  *•  there  were  good 
surgeons  for  making  anatomies  of  hearts,"  that  the  queen 
might  see  the  clearness  of  hers  from  all  such  hateful 
designs.  The  queen  and  council- expressed  th^ir  perfect 
assurance  of  Elizabeth's  non-concern  with  these  transac- 
tions, but  Elizabeth  was  still  so  apprehensive  of  danger  that 
she  applied  privately  to  the  French  ambassador  to  find  means 
to  convey  her  safely  to  France.  The  intriguing  Noailles, 
who  used  to  call  his  secret  agitation  keeping  a  flea  in  the 
queen's  ear,  was  now,  however,  gone,  and  his  successor, 
the  bishop  of  Acqs,  gave  her  honest  advice,  telling  her  to 
remain  where  she  was,  and  on  no  account  to  quit  the 
kingdom;  for  if  her  sister,  the  present  queen,  had,  on  the 
insurreotion  of  la^  Jane  Gray,  gone  over  to  Flanders,  as 
some  of  her  Mends  advised  her,  she  might  have  been  there 

Bat  if  Elizabeth  was  uneasy,  Mary  was  still  more  80« 
The  disquiets  which  suaounded  her,  and  the  wretched  state 
of  her  iiealth,  made  her  very  aimous  for  the  return  of  her 
husband.  She  had  lost  lier  able  minister,  Qardiner,  and 
his  fKiDceesor,  Hea&,  arohbidu]|>  of  York,  by  no  means 
sqppHed  iiie  place.  Maiy,  t&erefore,  wrote  long  and 
rq>eated  letters  to  urge  iiie  xetnzn  of  Philip,  and  finding 
them  unavailing,  she  despatdied  lord  Pi^t  to  represent  the 
urgent  need  of  his  pr^enoe  in  Hoe  kingdom.  But  Philip, 
besides  his  indifference,  or  rather  repugnance  to  his  valetu- 
dinarian Wife,  was  now  occupied  with  causes  of  deep 
apprehension  on  the  side  of  Italy.  Gardinal  Caraffa,  a 
JfecpoOtan,  was,  from  the  Spanish  rigour  of  government 
in  his  native  country,  a  decided  enemy  of  Spjain.  He  was 
now  elevated  to  the  popedom,  and  determined  to  exert  all 
the  influence  of  his  position  to  liberate  Naples  from  the  yoke 
of  Philip.  For  this  purpose  he  fomented  a  spirit  of  disaJTec- 
^on  in  liiat  country  agunst  the  Spaniards,  and  prepared  to 
assist  tiie  movement  i^  an  alliance  with  France,  which 
should  menace  -aA  Italy  with  a  French  invasion.  But  Paul 
lY.  had  a  subtle  and  daring  enemy  to  contend  with  in  the 
duke  of  Alva,  who  soon  after  made  himself  so  dreadfully 
famous  by  his  relentless  massacres  of  the  protestants  in  the 
Netherlands.  About  midsummer  of  1556,  the  pope  dis- 
covered a  private  correspondence  betwixt  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  the  ambassador  of  Philip  at  Rome,  and  the  duke  of 
Alva,  viceroy  of  Naples,  in  which  Garcilasso  represented  to 
Alva  the  defenceless  state  of  the  Boman  territories,  and  how 
easily  they  might  be  seized  by  a  Spanish  army.  Paul 
arrested  Garcilasso ;  imprisoned  and  put  to  the  torture  de 
Tassis,  the  postmaster  general  of  Bome,  for  transmitting 
these  letters ;  and  ordered  his  officers  to  proceed  against 
Philip  for  this  breach  of  the  feudal  tenure  by  which  he  held 
Naples.  But  Alva  was  not  a  man  to  wait  to  be  attacked, 
he  marched  across  the  papal  frontiers,  and  carried  terror 
and  confusion  through  the  ecclesiastieal  states.  He 
advanced  as  far  as  Tivoli  before  the  pope  would  listen  to 
any  terms  of  accommodation ;  he  then  solicited  an  armis- 
tice, and  the  Spaniards  would  soon  have  dictated  a  peace 
on  their  own  terms,  but  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Guise, 
hastened  over  the  Alps  to  his  assistance,  with  twelve 
thousand  infantry,  four  hundred  men-at-arms,  seven 
hundred  light  horse,  and  a  great  number  of  knights. 

This  turn  of  affairs  sent  Philip  home  to  his  wife  when  all 
conjugal  persuasions  on  her  part  had  failed.  He  sent  over, 
to  announce  his  approach,  Bobert  Dudley,  son  of  the  late 
duke  of  Northumberland,  whom  Mary  had  liberated  from 
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the  Tower,  and  who  already,  it  Boems,  had  contrived  to  win 
60  much  favour  as  to  be  taken  into  the  royal  service,  in 
which  he  continued  to  mount,  till  in  the  next  reign  he 
became  the  notorious  earl  of  Liecester  and  great  favourite 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  On  the  20th  of  March  PhiHp  himself 
arrived  at  Greenwich.  As  he  wanted  to  win  the  English 
to  join  him  in  the  war  against  France,  he  paid  great  court 
to  the  city  of  London.  During  this  visit  there  appeared  at 
court  the  novel  sight  of  a  duke  of  Muscovy,  in  the  character 
of  ambassador  from  Bussia,  who  astonished  the  public  by 


and  Philip,  on  tho  other  band,  protested  to  the  queen,  thtt 
if  she  did  not  aid  him  against  France  he  would  take  h» 
leave  of  her  for  ever. 

Whilst  matters  were  in  this  position  a  circumstanoe 
occurred  which  turned  the  scale  in  Philip's  favour.  Henry 
II.,  on  deciding  to  accept  the  pope's  invitatioo,  and  to 
make  war  on  Philip,  called  on  Dudley  and  his  adheients  to 
renew  their  attempts  on  England.  Dudley  and  his  ooadjaton 
opened  a  communication  with  the  families  of  the  reforiaen 
in  Calais  and  the  surrounding  distriot,  who  had  Buffered 


Place  of  Execution,  Smithfield. 


the  enormous  size  of  the  pearls  and  jewels  that  he  wore, 
and  the  richness  of  his  dress.       , 

Philip  used  all  his  influence  to  induce  the  queen  and  her 
council  to  declare  war  against  Henry  of  France,  who  had 
broken  that  five  years'  truce  into  which  he  had  so  recently 
entered.  But  the  finances  of  the  country  were  not  such  as 
to  render  either  the  queen  or  her  council  willing  to  go  to 
war  with  France,  which,  connected  as  France  was  now  with 
Scotland,  was  sure  to  occasion  a  war  also  with  that  country. 
Cardinal  Pole  and  nearly  the  whole  council  were  strongly 
opposed  to  it.  They  assured  her  that  to  engage  lightly  in 
PhiKp'B  wars  was  to  make  England  a  dependence  of  Spain, 


from  the  persecution  of  the  English  catholic  govenunen^ 
or  who  were  indignant  at  the  cruelties  practised  on  their 
fellow  professors,  and  they  concurred  in  a  plan  to  betnj 
Hammes  and  Guines  to  the  French.  This  scheme  was 
defeated  by  the  means  of  an  English  spy  who  became  cog- 
nisant of  the  secret.  The  mischief,  though  stopped  there, 
soon  showed  itself  in  another  quarter.  Thomas  Staf- 
ford, the  second  son  of  lord  Stafford,  and  grandson  of 
the  late  duke  of  Buckingham,  mustered  a  small  army  ^^ 
English, 9 French,  and  Scotch,  and  sailing  from  Di^PP^ 
landed  at  Scarborough  in  Yorkshire,  and  surprised  tbe 
castle  there.   He  was  accompanied  by  one  Bichard  Saunders 
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and  others,  and  flattered  himself  that  Philip  and  Mary 
were  eo  unpopular  that  they  had  only  to  hoist  their  banner 
and  the  people  would  flock  to  it.  He  made  a  proclama- 
tion that  he  was  come  to  deliver  the  country  from  the 
tyranny  of  strangers,  and  to  defeat  the  devilish  designs  of 
the  unrightful  and  unworthy  queen,  who  was  wasting  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom  on  her  Spanish  husband,  and  was 
about  to  bring  in  a  Spanish  army  of  twelve  thousand  men 
to  subdue  it.  But  he  soon  found  that,  however  much  the 
public  might  dislike  the  Spanish  match,  they  were  not  at 
all  inclined  to  rebel  against  their  queen. 

Wotton,  the  English  ambassador  in  France,  had  duly 
warned  his  court  of  the  designs  of  Stafford,  and,  on  the 
fourth  day,  the  earl  of  Westmorland  appeared  with  a 
strong  body  of  troops  before  the  castle,  and  compelled 
Stafford  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Stafford,  Saundws, 
and  three  or  four  others  were  sent  to  London,  and  com- 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  where,  under  torture,  they  were 
made  to  confess  that  the  king  of  France  had  instigated  and 
assisted  their  enterprise.  Stafford  was  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  the  next  day  three  of  his  con- 
federates were  hanged  at  Tyburn.  Saunders  had  proboibly 
turned  queen's  evidence^  for  he  received  a  pardon. 

The  council,  whi^  had  been  averse  to  the  war,  and  which 
had  conceded  only  so  far  as  to  advise  that  instead  of 
appearing  as  principals  in  thi«  war  we  shouM  merely  coos*- 
fine  ourselves  to  the  furnishing  that  aid  which  we  were 
bound  to  by  oar  ancient  trantieo  with  the  house  of  Burgimdy, 
now  felt  itself  justified^ dni  procUdming  opea  war -against 
the  king  of  France,  as  the  violator  of  the  tneaty  betwixt 
the  natiiMkS^  in  having  harboured  the  traitors  agauvt  th» 
queen,  and  Assisted  them  in  tiieir  attempts  ngwiwiikiii  orowv, 
insendiog.thsin.0]isrinFjESnd^.sbip8tQ  SDatiismi^  with 
arm»»  arom(anitlo>»^4aMA  m  wsy .  ■ 

The  kiogDf  Friinss«i«dtthbfiedly  '^nfififlH  tin  r— iiiii 
ment  of  Mary's  rsigit^b— fcaisecret  nai  tpsmevsgigR^n— y 
of  hers.    She  had  always  sbawa  aapisdtlectioa ^  filr  tbe 
royal  house  of  Spaior  aai  her  nMwiingpuwithPKBj)  com- 
pleted the  cause  of^eoaBty.     Dfciy^hiigmfiiafcsined  his 
ambassador  in  Tinglnnd  mthiir  nsiininpji  wid  fninfiifcMiinfi 
treasons  than  ■as.aa^eMiwiupyog'  ppw sa.  Ntjiaifies  and  itfafti 
bisboft  of.  Aoqs-had  Jiad  a:  fingpraid  a;. very  active  cat, 
in  all.  thft^eb^ttienai  whiekiitti  dMtraciad  Mary's  reign, 
from  thosfrixrf  'NorthmshiilMiifti.aad  W^jrsst>  t9.thasa.o€i 
Dudlsr  andcStonnL.    Tte^lattsir  anMsrador^  om  being' 
recribd  by  Hftgy  oaithftf  isrisiniiioiiB»fewMa against^him, 
too]ft«tbe  TTrpphiiiiitj^tfyniiriatrrnTsmiMithftfostifkuUiimj^ 
...,A^ — ^^^t^u:«^,^— pu  n--^ff|||j  iiMiiinn  miji  niiJi^iitiiil 

an  i  (Hkipidated  conditiini  At  diis  rn^wiit  SteaspKit,  the 
gQyefMS.«i«Boulogne,  had  gonei^vMc  iBidis^mse).  an^made 
the  saoMi.eauuaunatioftiwilikthsusame  result,  repsrtij^  that 
the  town.  DM^  bwswiffy  nsfiturad  by  .a  suiliwii  ii^jt  nn- 

expGcbeAjasBMBib».}afionnatiowwkioh  wsi;sbdyLfliA>/ii— mil 
neglected*,. 

Philip  hataMgsDtokied  aKhe  TTitniii  nwm  liisfcifcsiiTi  i  ■ 
to  Flanders^ ^^^  '^^jtfwr  TifHi j  im  TTliuliaij  hsfftfjin  iiisiil  ^ 
saw  him.a«anh.    ™^ -^-^-^  ^      ]tm    iiwitiy   liJiinliiMi 


tion,  that  no  one  hesitated  to  attribute  these  horrors  to 
him ;  and  if  he  was  received  reluctantly  at  first,  he  was  seen 
to  retire  at  least  with  a  feeling  of  greatly  augmented  aversion 
in  every  one  except  his  infatuated  queen.  Yet  even  she  is 
said  to  have  been  so  exasperated  at  hb  conduct  dving  his 


last  sojourn,  and  so  jealous  of  his  attentions  to  his  beaotfol 
cousin,  Christina  of  Denmark,  the  widowed  dacbees  of 
Lorraine,  that  she  cut  to  shreds  a  portrait  of  Philip  with 
her  own  hands.  What  was  of  much  more  moment,  however, 
was  the  fact,  that  Philip  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  England, 
than  the  persecutions  had  been  renewed  with  all  their 
vigour.  During  his  short  stay  ten  men  and  vomen  were 
burnt  in  Smithfield,  and  executions  far  more  bloody  and 
numerous  followed  the  insurrection  of  Stafford  than  had 
marked  the  suppression  of  Wyatt's  rebellion. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke,  accompanied  by  lord  Robert 
Dudley  as  his  master  of  ordnance,  followed  Philip  at  the 
end  of  July  with  seven  thousand  men.  They  joined  the 
army  of  Philip,  consisting  of  men  of  many  nations,  QennanB, 
Italians,  Flemings,  Dalmatians,  Grji^  lUyriana.  and 
others,  making  altogether  a  force  of  forty  thousand  men, 
the  supreme  concunand  of  which  was  given  to  the  rejected 
suitor  of  the  princess  Elisabeth,  Philibert,  duke  of  Safoy 
The  duke  suooessively  menaced  an  attack  upon  Marienbo^ 
Rooroy,  and  Guise,  but  be  finally  drew  up  before  St.  Qoen- 
tin,  onthe  right  bank  of  the  Somme.  The  king  of  France 
endeavoured  to  throw  supplies  into  the  place,  by  conTeying 
them  across  the  vast  marshes  which  extended  along  one 
side  of  it.  On  the  9th  of  August,  the  osMtable  Mont- 
morency marched  from  La  Fete,  with  aJttge  body  of 
cavalry  and  fifteen  thousand  foot.  He  posted^imself  along 
^he  marsh,  and  putovl  baaia  which  he  had  plaMUapon  caiis, 
to  convey  over  the  provisMS.  Some  of  thssvceaohedthe 
town,  but  beCbie  any  great  nam  her  hadAacomfjpihld  this, 
the  SpaniardSr  making  a  detour,  and  oaMiagsuitoif  npoD 
4hem,  with  six  thousand  horse,  broke  -  tfafttcavriry  ^  the 
French,  and  then  charging  the  infisBtry,  pfi-HMiii'te  the 
ifmiit.«  OftehalfoftheFreneharn7^wa»tdteuiiMini«d: 
the  constable,  the  marshal  St..AlMk6,  and  i—>nnithe 
^ffioers  were  eap*uiod.  The  infantry  under  Philitk«aaiihe 
ilnglish.  auxiliaries  who  had  i^arded  the  oppssitw  b^b 
of  the  rifer,  marched  to  the  toMmand  carriecldibyaaMili 
Such  was  the  tenor  created  in  France  that  namfhlBm^ 

But  tha  chais«6»  of  PfaHip  ^fm^diMkaggUbm^iffomiif^ 
not  entepsise^  He  oidered  Mb  iiiy  ^  n  ilip  vm^nt  tfr  f^" 
andlhaOdlMskr  whid^i^aoes  they  fiwwtfiaMi»ri«i^bsihrthe 
meantiaMAIift'FreiMhhad  fottited  P«Mtr  TfeAgUik^ 
fitf  tlMiiBSMtof  France,  ymin  desoemtsWiwlMS  fniitfl, 
insMMidBtepdeflK  riaiilTTfcyonne,  and  phwimii  tbfc^ 
fnwshiiiilmliltailu  o&fthaeoast&r  Thiarwas  aH  tbst^ 
AsUurad,  except,t.wiuit<;FWtprprobahfymost  loeW  for. 
drawiiq;. thMbd^ef^  QUmmcmMoi  Itttkf.  This  it 6iA,»^ 
this,  wktl8lRitrrem«vQd  hmdiyi  fifti  ^Pfcflip's  traosalpiDe 
possessMSp-Ied  to  JuJoMnoKth^fpn^oBfr  his  EngliihaHT. 


•oihiii 


which  .^night^hrtCTiiMi  llli  3 
with  ! 

,  The  news  of  tHhiiiiiilj  ijgSBt( 
BUgbMB^  with  .aikwdaMw 
^■fitBS^  and  i§kiffng3^  HVd 

'TiiiiliiiiBiilBid ^, 

consequence  which  had  been  foreseen  had  occurred.  Tbe 
Scotch  had  invaded  the  northern  counties,  on  the  deptftoK 
of  the  English  army  for  France.  There  had  been  mwy 
mutual  inroads  and  skirmishes,  but  by  the  time  that  Scot- 
land could  get  together  a  considerable  army,  October  bad 
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get  in,  and  with  it  bad  weather.  The  roads  and  rivers  be- 
came almost  impassable,  and  a  contagions  disease  broke  out 
amongst  the  troops.  When  the  united  army  of  Soots  and 
French  crossed  the  Tweed  to  assault  the  castle  of  Wark, 
thoj  found  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  laying  near  with  a  large 
army.  Instead  of  attacking  1dm,  they  began  to  hold 
cooncils,  in  which  they  showed  more  caution  than  boldness, 
and  talked  much  of  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  and  of  the 
recent  defeat  of  their  French  ally  at  St.  Quentin,  and  they 
agreed  to  retreat  and  disband  the  army.  The  earl  of 
Huntly  was  the  only  leader  who  opposed  this  undignified 
coansel,  and  for  his  remonstance  he  was  put  under  arrest, 
and  the  queen-regent,  in  defiance  of  her  entreaties,  menaces* 
and  tears,  saw  the  army  quit  the  field  without  a  blow. 

Bat  this  demonstration  on  the  part  of   Scotland  had 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  English  council  from  a  more 
important  point.    The  duke  of  Guise  was  now  planning  an 
attack  on  Calais.    The  information  of  the  bishop  of  Acqs 
and  the  goyernor  of  Boulogne  was  ever  present  to  the 
gOTemment  of  France.     When  king  Philip  drew  off  his 
forces  from  St.  Quentin,  the  duke  of  Quise  commenced  his 
march  in  that  direction.    In  the  month  of  December  he  had 
assembled  at  Compiegne  twenty-fivo  thousand  men,  with  a 
numerous  train  of  battering  artillery.   Suddenly  he  marched 
out ;  but  whilst  every  one  expected  him  to  take  the  road 
towards  St  Quentin  he  took  that  towards  Calais,  and  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1558,  he  was  seen  advancing  on  the 
road  from  Sandgate  to  Hammes.    He  was  bound  to  carry 
out  an  idea  of  Admiral  Coligni's,  and  attempt  Calais  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  when  such  an  attempt  could  be  least  ex- 
pected. 

The  English  were  never  less  prepared  for  the  invasion. 
The  fleet  which  had  ravaged  the  coasts  of  France,  and  the 
troops  sent  to  Flanders,  had  totally  exhausted  the  exchequer 
of  Mary,  which  at  no  time  was  well  supplied.  To  victual 
that  navy  the  queen  had  seized  all  the  com  she  could  find 
in  Norfolk,  without  paying  for  it,  and  to  equip  the  army 
sent  to  aid  Philip,  she  had  made  a  forced  loan  on  London, 
and  on  people  of  property  in  different  places;  she  had 
leyied  the  second  year's  subsidy  voted  by  parliament  before 
its  time,  and  now  was  helpless  at  the  critical  moment. 

It  is  only  justice  to  Philip  to  state  that  the  moment  he 
heard  of  the  design  of  the  duke  of  Quise,  he  offered  to 
throw  a  garrison  of  Spanish  troops  into  the  town  for  its 
defence;  but  this  was  declined,  from  the  fear  that 
once  in  possession,  he  might  remain  so.  The  caution  was 
worse  than  useless,  unless  the  English  had  possessed  means 
of  defending  it  themselves,  for  Philip's  possession,  if  by 
consent  of  the  English  government,  would  have  appeared  a 
matter  of  diplomatic  arrangement,  the  capture  of  it  by  the 
French  must  bo  a  serious  blow  to  the  military  reputation  of 
the  nation.  This  means  of  defence  the  English  government 
had  not.  Lord  Wentworth,  the  governor  of  Calais, 
prescient  of  the  approaching  storm,  sent  repeated  entreaties 
for  reinforcements  for  its  defence.  They  were  wholly  un- 
attended to. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  after  entering  the  English  pale,  sent 
a  detachment  of  bis  army  along  the  downs  to  Bbebank, 
and  led  the  other  himself,  with  a  very  heavy  train  of 
artillery,  towards  Newnham  Bridge.  He  forced  the  out- 
work at  the  village  of  St.  Agatha,  at  the  commencement 
of  ihe  causeway,  drove  the  garrison  into  Newnham,  and 
took  possession  of  the  outwork.    The  bulwarks  of  Froyton 


and  Kesle  were  abandoned,  for  the  lord-deputy  could  send 
no  forces  to  defend  them.  At  Newnham  Bridge  the  garri- 
son withdrew  so  silently  that  the  French  continued  firing 
upon  the  fort  when  the  men  were  already  in  Calais ;  but 
at  Bisebank  the  garrison  surrendered  with  the  fort. 

Thus,  in  a  couple  of  days,  the  duke  of  Quise  was  in  pos- 
session of  two  most  important  forts,  one  commanding  the 
harbour,  the  other  the  causeway  across  the  marshes  from 
Flanders.  A  battery  on  the  heath  of  St.  Pierre  played  on 
the  wall  to  create  a  false  alarm,  whilst  another  in  real 
earnest  played  on  the  castle.  A  breach  was  made  into  the 
wall  near  tiie  Watergate,  and  whilst  the  garrison  was  busy 
in  repairing  it,  Guise  cannonaded  the  castle,  which  was  in 
a  scandalous  state  of  neglect,  with  fifteen  double  cannons. 
A  wide  breach  was  speedily  made.  Lord  Wentworth,  well 
aware  that  the  castle  could  not  be  maintained,  had  ordered 
mines  to  be  prepared,  and  calculated  on  blowing  the  castle 
and  the  Frenchmen  into  the  air  together  as  soon  as  they 
were  in. 

Guise,  seeing  no  garrison  defending  the  breach,  ordered 
one  detachment  to  occupy  the  quay,  and  another,  under 
Strozzi,  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  har- 
bour. Strozzi  was  repulsed ;  but  at  ebb-tide,  in  the  evening, 
Grammont,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  arquebusiers,  marched 
up  to  the  ditch  opposite  to  the  breach.  No  one  being  seen 
in  the  castle.  Guise  ordered  plenty  of  hurdles  to  be  thrown 
into  the  ditch,  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
forded  the  ditch,  finding  it  not  deeper  than  his  girdle.  The 
lord-deputy,  seeing  the  French  in  the  castle,  ordered  the 
train  to  be  fired,  but  there  was  no  explosion.  The  soldiers 
crossing  firom  the  ditch  to  the  breach,  with  their  clothes 
deluging  the  ground  with  water,  had  wet  the  train,  and 
defeated  Wentworth*8  design. 

The  next  morning  Guise  sent  his  troops  to  assault  the 
town,  calculating  on  as  easy  a  conquest  of  it,  but  Sir 
Anthony  Agar,  with  a  handful  of  men,  not  only  repulsed 
the  French,  but  chased  them  back  into  the  castle.  The 
brave  Sir  Anthony,  had  he  had  a  tolerable  force,  would 
have  driven  the  French  firom  the  decayed  old  castle  too, 
but  he  had  the  merest  little  knot  of  followers,  and  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  force  the  enemy  out  of  the  castle,  he  fell  at 
the  gate  with  his  son,  and  eighty  of  his  chief  officers. 
Lord  Wentworth  perceiving  the  impossibility  of  continuing 
the  defence,  destitute  of  a  garrison,  and  having  waited  in 
vain  for  reinforcements  from  Dover,  that  night  demanded 
a  parley,  and  offered  to  surrender  on  conditions.  But  the 
French,  certain  of  compelling  a  surrender,  refused  all  con- 
ditions but  the  followmg,  which  Wentworth  was  obliged  to 
accept: — 

"The  town,"  says  Holinshed,  "with  all  the  great 
artillery,  victuals,  and  munitions,  should  be  fully  yielded 
to  the  French  king,  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  only  saved, 
to  whom  safe  conduct  should  be  granted  to  pass  where 
they  listed,  saving  the  Lord-Deputy,  with  fifty  other  such 
as  the  duke  should  appoint,  to  remain  prisoners,  and  to  be 
put  to  their  ransom.  The  next  morning  the  Frenchmen 
entered  and  possessed  the  town,  and  forthwith,  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  commanded  to  leave  their 
houses,  and  to  go  to  certain  places  appointed  for  them  to 
remain  in,  till  orders  might  be  taken  for  their  sending  away, 

"  The  places  thus  appointed  for  them  to  remain  in,  were 
chiefly  four — the  two  churches  of  our  Lady  and  St. 
Nicholas,  the  deputy's  house,  and  the  Staple,  where  they 
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rested^,  greftl  pari  of  the  day,  and  one  whole  niglit,  and 
the  nezb  daj»  till  threa  of  the  clook  at  aftenioon,  withont 
cither  meat,  or  dtink*  And  while  they  were  thus  in  the 
chnrches*  and  those  otber  places^  the  dake  of  GKiiee,  in  the 
name  of  the  £Veneb  king,  in  their  hearing,  made  a  proclu'- 
mation,  stnotly  charging  all  and  every  person  that  were 
inhabitants  o£  the  town  of  Calais*  baling  abont  them  any 
moneyt  plate*  or  jewels,  to  the  yaluo  of  one  groat,  to  bring 
the  sane  forthwith^  and  lay  it  down  npon  the  high  altars 
of  the  same  chnrohea,  npon  pain  of  death,  bearing  them  in 
hand,  also;  that  they  should  be  searched.  By  reason  of 
whioh  prodamatton,  there  was  made  a  great  and  sorrowfal 
offertory*.  And  while  they  were  at  this  offeriog  within-  the 
churohea,  the  Frendbmen  entered  their  honeea  and  rifled  the 
same,  where- was  fonnd  inestimable  richea  and  treasare, 
especially  of  ordnanoe,  armonr,  and  other  munitions.  Thus 
dealt  the  French  with  the  E^lish,  in  reeompaosa  of  the 
like  usage  io  the  Frenoh,  when  the  foreea  of  king  Philip 
prevailed  at  St.  Qaentin;  where,  not  content  with  the 
honour  of  victory,  the  ffngHsh,  in  sacking  the  town,  sought 
nothing  more  than  the  satisfying  of  their  greedy  vein  of 
covetousness,  with  an  ezkreate  negleob  of  all  moderation. 

**  About  two  of  the  clock  next  day  at  aft«ino<Mi,  being 
the  7th  of  JannarjT^a  greatnumber  of  the  meanest  sort  were 
suffered'  to  pass  out  of  the  town  in  safety,  being  guarded 
through  the  army  vnth  a  noodiitt  of  Soottish  lig)it  horsa- 
men,  who  used  the  En^iah  very  w^  and  finendfyi  and 
after  this  every  day,  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  days 
toge^er,  there  were  sentt  away  divers  oompaniea^  thera^ 
till  all)  were  arotded ;  those  only  ezoepted  that,  ware 
appointed  to  ba  reserved  for  prisonen^  arthe<lord  Went* 
vrorth'  and  otiiers#  There  were.in  the  town  of  Oaloia  five 
hundred  English  soldiers  ordinary,  and  na  imone  ;  and  of 
the  towaamev  not  folly  two  hnndred  fighting  men  (a  small 
ganrison  fonr  anoha.  town),  and  there  wera  in*. the  wdMila 
nun^ier  of  men^  women,  and  children  (^  they  were 
accounted  when  they  w«U.outi»£  the.  gate)  foui.  thousand 
two  hundeed  penMina.*' 

Thn8wa8lostthegreat.ooQ(|9fl«toffid«»«sd  IIL  It  cost 
that  viotorioaa^luj^  with  a  large  array,  an  obstinate  siege 
of  nearly  a  year,  and  afWr  haKing  been  proudly  maintained 
for  two  hnndred: and  ten. years,  w.is  thus  lost  in  eight  days. 
The  fact  affbids  the  oleaoest  proof  of  the  miserable  govern «* 
ment  of  the  country  by  the  ministry  of  Mary,  for  she.  her- 
self vras  mow  incafMiA>le  of  diplomatio  management ;  and  it 
affords  equal  proof-  of  the  intense  suspicion  entertained  by 
that mint8tpyo€ king  Philips  for  though  he  ag^n  offered  to 
regain  the  plate  i  foe  the  quoen,  and  to  remove  any  fear  of 
his  wanting  to  secure  the  place  for  himself,  now  proposed 
not  to  retake  it.  entirely  by  his  own  forces,  but  by  any 
number  of  such  jmned  by  an  equal  number  of  EngUsh, — 
thid  offer  was  rejeoted»  on  the  plea  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  raise  the  necessary  forces  in  time,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  artillery  was  lost,  and  the  soldiers  would  not  be  able 
to  bear  the  rigours  of  the  siego  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

The  fall  of  Calais  necessitated,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
loss  of  the  whole  Calais  district.  Having  put  Calais  into 
a  state  of  defence,  the  duke  of  Guise  marched  on  the  13th 
of  January  to  Gbusnes,  about  five  miles  distant,  to  reduce 
the  town  and  fort  there.  These  were  defended  stoutly  by 
lord  Grey  do  Wilton,  who  had  received  about  four  hun- 
dred Spanish  and  Burgundian  soldiers  from  king  Philip, 
but  they  were  in  too  miserable  a  state  of  repair  to  be  long 


Jidd.    The  waUs.  ia  ai  few  days  were  knocked  to  pieces; 
the  Spaaiab  soldiers  were  nearly  all  killed,,  and  the  (remain- 
ing force  oompdled  their  officers  t»  surrender.    The  litHe 
qastle  of  Ham  now  only  remained,  and  situated  in  the  midsl 
pf  extensive  marshes,  it  might  have  given  the  enemy  Bomo 
trouble,  but  its  gpvernor  lord  Edward  Dudley,  the  moment 
he  heard  of  the  surrender:  of  Guisnes,  abandoned  it,  and 
;fied  with  his  few  soldiers  into  Flanders. 
,    The  rejoicing,  of  the  French  over  this  removal  of  the 
English  from  their  soil  was  unbounded.    The  morttficaiiaD 
of  the  English  was  as  great,  and  the  wretched  queen  felt 
it  so  deeply,  that  she  declared  if  she  were  opened  after  her 
death  the  name  of  Calais  would  bo  found  engraven  on  her 
heart.    But  in  reality  the  gain  to  the -French  ^as  far 
greater  than  the  loss  to  the  English.    To  the  French  it  was 
a  mark  of  national  opprebium,  having  their  English  rivab 
planted  on  their  soil.    The  possession  of  Calais  opened  a 
way,  at  any  moment  of  internal  dissension  or  weakness, 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  enabled  the  English  to 
.unite  with  the  Flemings  in  that  quarter  in  annoying  France. 
To  the  English  it  waa  rather  an  expense  and  a  burthen, 
than  a  real  advantage.    It  was  a  temptation  to  engage  io 
inroads  on  the  Frenoh,  and  in  coalitions  with  the  Flemish 
for  such  purposes,  which  brought  no  lasting  result  bat  ex- 
pense ;  and  as  a  means  of  defence  jaf  the  English  coasts, 
ft  was  useless^    The  British  fleet  waa  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  and  was  likely  to  be  the  more  effioiently  main- 
tained if  there  were  no  false,  relianoe  placed  on  Calais. 
Put  nothing,  could  soothe  the  injured  national  fedingB  for 
the  moment  but  thoughts  of  revenge  anl  re-oonqaeit. 
Parliament  met  on  the  20th  of  January,  and  such  an  in- 
tense spirit  was  shown  for  avenging  the  national  disgtaee; 
^nd  recovering:  Calais,  that  it  granted,  besides  ^  iftasoifa, 
a  subsidy  of  four  shillings  in.  the  poand  on  land,  and  two 
shillings  and .  eight,  penoe  in  the  pound  on  goods.    Tlie 
^ergy,  also,  in  convocation,,  granted,  an  aid  of  eight  shil- 
lings in  the  pound*    These  taxes  were  to  be  paid  in  amwnl 
instalments  in  four  years. 

The  aeal  of  the  En^irii  waa  stimulated  by  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  French  king.  He  made  a  yiait  of  trhunph  to 
his  newly  recovered  district  of  Calais,  and  returned  to 
Paria  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin  with  the 
young  queen  of  Soots — an  event  whioh  took  place  on  the 
424th  of  April,  1558,  the  greater  portion  of  the  princes, 
prelates,  and  nobies,<of  both  France  and  Scotland  attend- 
ing the  ceremony.  Mary  was  then  only  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  and  the  dauphin,  her  husband^  a  weakly  and  imbedte 
boy  of  but  a  few  months  older. 

,  In  England,  daring  the  spring,,  preparations  were  making 
for  the  invasion  of  France.  Seven  thousand  troops  were 
raised  and  diligently  drilled.  Ships  were  hired  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and.  forty,  which  the  lord-admiral 
Clinton  collected  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmoatb,  to  be  read; 
to  join  the  fleet  of  Philip,  and,  in  conjunction,  to  ravss^ 
the  coasts  of  France ;  whilst  Philip^  with  an  army  ^ 
Spanish,  French,  and  English,  should  enter  the  couotiy  bj 
land. 

"It  ia  verily  believed,"  says  Holin^ed,  "that  if  tha 
admirals  of  England  and  Spain  had  been  present  there  inih 
their  navies,  as  the  other  few  ships  of  Kngland  were,,  and 
upon  the  sudden  had  attempted  Calais  with  the  aid  of  the 
count  of  Egmont,  having  his  power  present,  the  town  of 
Calais  might  have  been  recovered   again  with  as  Utile 
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difi«uUy,  and  hapfy  in  «s  short  a  tini»as  it  was  before 
gaiiMd  by  the  duke  of  €huse." 

Why  UoUnabed  says  thas,  was  for  this  reason.  The 
marshal  de  Tomes,  the  go?eroor  of  Calais,  had  made  an 
expeditien  into  Flanders  with  foorteen  tbooaand  men ; 
had  forced  a  passage  orer  the  rirer  Aar,  reached  Dankbkt 
and  Borg  St.  Winoo,  and  burnt  them  to  the  groaod.  He 
was  still  ad?aiBoing,  ravaging  some  .of  the  richest  oonntry 
of  Flanders  to  near  Newport,  when  he  was  suddenly  arrested 
in  his  progress  by  count  Egmont.  In  attempting  to  retreat, 
Egmont  out  off  de  Termcs*  line  of  march  near  Gravelines 
by  outmarching  him  with  one  wing  of  his  army.  'Bmyr 
there  came  to  an  engagement  near  the  mouth  of  the  AB7,»«nd 
whilst  the  Spaniards  were  cannonading  them  on  tli9«fte«ide, 
ten  English  ships,  under  Admiral  Malins,  which,  (^ikftAoast 
near  Gravelines,  hearing  the  roar  of  the  artillery^isi^d  up 
the  Aar,  and,  perceiving  the  position  of  aflaizs,  opened  a 
terrible  fire  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Freaoh  amsy.  This 
surprise  threw  the  French  into^gnfusion,  amd  ao  amonm^d 
the  Spaniards  that  they  gainadA  most  deoisiTe  Tietoy.  The 
routed  French  ran  in  hundreds  into  the  aea,  wkere  ihe 
English  secured  two  hundred  af  thaai;  aadr-hy^coaseiifc  o^ 
count  Egmont,  received  tbMnms  their  priioaeaa  an.  order  to 
obtahi  their  ransom.  Fiva  thiwwid  of  the  Frmehytttabe^ 
on  the  field  of  battle,  or  atthe.hands  of  the  enraged  ipea-* 
sanfcry,  whose  lands  and  hoascs- they  had  just  beforede^ 
stroyed,  and  who  had  fdlowtd  tkaitfmy  of  Elgmont  crying 
for  vengeance. 

Marshal  de  Termes,  Seaarpont,  governor  of  Calais,. and 
many  of  the  French  offioen  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
garrison  of  Calais  waa  anniiHkled  almost  to  a  man,  creating 
such  a  panic  in  the  fow  Mft  :to  gaaxd  the  town,  that,  as 
Holinshed  observes,  had  tha<umlaaed  ISemish  and  English 
fleet  been  there,  Calais  had,  in  tftuwabafaiMty,  been  retaken* 

But  this  fleet  and  the  finglMi  msy,  aaMead  of  aiming 
at  the  legitimate  object  of  Twraming'^IMaip ,  'had  sailed  to 
make  an  attack  on  Brest.  TIee  Englahlfl^t,  ooHisting  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  sail,  coMmauded'^AheJotd  admiral 
Clinton,  and  carrying  a  land  foroe  of  aix  th— iiiiliwu^nn^ 
dor  the  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Rutland,  ha4  jWMLamash 
less  squadron  of  the  Flemings,  and  reachidiniwit.  'Bai4heif 
progress  had  been  so  dilatory  that  the  ltaBah"bad<made 
ample  preparations  to  receive  them,  and,  tapnaiig  ofi^Bbot-* 
ing  any  impression  on  Brest,  they  foil  on  Ihe  iUllie  port  of 
Conquest,  which  they  took  and  pillaged,  wifchaiatga  ohoroh 
and  several  hamlets  in  its  immediate  neigfafaoorfaaad.  Having 
done  this,  they  marched  some  miles  up  the  country;  homing 
and  plundering,  and  the  Flemings,  in  the  eager  quest  of 
booty,  going  too  far  a -head,  were  surrounded,  and  four 
hundred  of  them  cut  off.  The  English,  with  more  caution, 
regained  their  ships.  The  duke  D*Estampes,  having  col- 
lected a  strong  body  of  Bretons,  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  the  lords  Huntingdon  and  Rutland,  not  thinking  it 
prudent  to  engage,  drew  off  their  forces,  and  now  finding 
the  people  on  all  the  coasts  i^  in  arms,  rstomed  home 
withont  executing  any  farther  servjse. 

It  appeared  as  if  ^e  war  was  to  be  brooght  toaioondu** 
0ion  by  a  pitched  battle  beiwixt  the  sovareigns  of  Franoa 
and  Spain.  Philip  had  joined  hi&general,  the  duke  of  Savay, 
and  they  lay  near  Dourlans  with  an4irmjof  45,000  men; 
Henry  had  come  into  the  camp  of  the  duke  of  Guise  neai; 
Amiens,  who  had  an  army  of  nearly  equal  strength.  All 
Uie  world  looked  now  for  a  great  and  decisive  conflict. 


Philip  had  victory  on  his  side,  aehieved  both  at  St.  Qaentin 
and  Gravelines,  bat  his  eaution  disqualified  him  for  great 
military  enterprne.  A  bold  monareh  nnder  the  circum- 
stances might  have  stmok  a  decisive  blow,  and  won  great 
renown  by  replacing  in  the  hands  of  his  queen  the  old  heri  - 
tsge  of  Calais.  But  Philip,  though  superior  in  numbers  as 
well  as  'Crowned  with  the  prestige  of  victory,  listened  to 
oflbrs  of  aoeommodation  from  Henry,  and  diemiesin*;  their 
armies  into  winter  quarters,  they  betook  themselves  to 
negotiation.  From  the  first  no  agreement  appeared  pro- 
bable. Philip  demanded  the  restoration  of  Calais,  Henry 
that  of  Navarre,  and  they  were  still  pursuing  the  hopeless 
) phantom  of  accommodation,  when  the  news  of  que^n  Mary*s 
death' changed  totally  the  position  of  Philip  and  put  an  end 
to  tlw  attempt. 

Mary  was  sinking  to  the  grave  before  Philip  left  England 
the  tot  time,  and  his  conduct  was  not  calculated  to  prolong 
herififo.  fie  had  excited  her  jealousy  by  his  warm  atten- 
tions (to-  the  doohess  of  Lorraine,  and  he  had  evidently 
vistesd  the  -qoean  not  out  of  any  remains  of  affection,  but 
to  obtain  fnsm  her  assistance  in  his  war  with  France. 
The  loss  of  Calais  foil  heavily  on  her  diseased  frame  and 
atthwuhnjy  unind.  Her  dispute  with  the  pope,  the  con- 
UBsal  aypsaiiuusu  of  insurrection,  the  bitterness  and 
hostile  .activity  of  the  Protestants,  whom  all  her  perse- 
cutions liuul  not  daunted,  and  the  fears  that  her  anxious 
endeavnoES  to  re-establish  the  papal  church,  would  all 
prove  fain,  knowing  the  secret  bias  of  her  sister  and 
aostsHor,  wrere  a  combination  of  causes,  added  to  hot 
invelierato  I  dropsy,  which  sunk  her,  in  deep  gloom,  daily 
od  nearer  to  her  end.  Her  heart,  yearning  with 
Awards  her  husband,  had '  lii— ii  ^ievously  disap- 
pointed. Her  soul,  yearning  adUtaonre-  forvently  for  the 
triumph  of  her  beloved  chursfa^!had''fo«md  no  consolation 
on  hope.  J3ho  had  alienated'^^M'lovo  of  her  subjects,  and 
coviered  her  name  with  a  saqgaiaaryniyroach.  To  make 
her  tjittiifcisn  still  :more  dwulnto  and  depressing,  nature 
during'herreign  had,  aa  it^wesc^isy  uipaUiised  with  the  un- 
happy wome  ami  iihaislitiii  of  wvents.  A  series  of  most 
cw^,  attld,»aBd  rflimal  u— ano  had  been  followed  by  their 
nataral:ooBia9a9aBas;.£BBunes;*fo«srs,  and  agues.  Strange 
tantkmKB  weta  seen  in  4faeudamp  autumns  near  the  end  of 
liary*s  leign,  and  dll  *Imbu  ihings,  certunly  the  natural 
ptsaursoro  of  diaeaso 'aitd  UMlh,  were  regarded  as  the 
mau1faiHalions'ofdivina<wi«lfai<Bain8t  the  nation  for  the 
cruelties  practised  on  theprotaBtonts.  The  blazing  exhala- 
tions of  the  marshes  were  thought  to  be  supernatural 
reminders,  especially,  of  the  fires  of  Smithfield. 

Amid  such  lurid  lights  and  superstitious  gloom,  the  sun  of 
queen  Mary  went  down.  She  had  caught  an  intermittent 
fever  at  Richmond  in  the  spring,  and  the  great  specific^ 
Peruvian  Bark,  had  not  yet  made  itself  sufficiently  known  to 
be  available,  still  less  were  sanitary  principles  understood. 
From  Richmond  palace,  she  was  removed  to  Hampton  Court, 
a  situation  of  equal  disadvantage  to  an  aguish  patient;  and 
getting  no  better,  was  removed,  in  the  aatnmn,  to  St. 
James's  palaoe.  There  she  reoeived  Ahenewsof  the  death 
of  her  old  kinsman  and  counselbr,  Qharies  V.,  which  took 
pkeein  S^»tember,  1558.  Bar  other  able  kinsman  and 
•ouBseUor,  Cardinal  Pale,  was.ako  lying  on  his  death^bed, 
his  exit  expaoted  from  day  to  day.  InstMidof  a  eonoiliatory 
visit  from  her  husband,  he  seat  o>rer  to  her  the  eonat  de 
Feria»  with  a  ring  and  a  message  of  sondolenoe.    By  Feria 
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he  also  sent  to  her  ihe  reoommendation  of  Elisabeth  as  her 
successor ;  a  politic  step  on  the  part  of  Philip,  who,  aware 
of  the  high  spirit  and  distinguished  abilities  of  that  princess, 
was  thus  anxious  to  secure  her  favour. 

Mary  had  already  intimated  to  Elizabeth  that  she  regarded 
her  as  her  successor,  and  charged  her  to  pay  all  debts  which 
she  had  contracted  under  the  privy-seal,  and  to  maintain 
religion  as  she  had  left  it.    Elizabeth  had  steadfastly  re- 


flattery,  it  sank  deep  into  the  soul  of  Elizabeth,  and  when 
the  end  of  her  reign  was  approaching,  she  ofben  referred  to 
the  circumstance,  and  refused  to  name  a  successor. 

On  receiving  Philip*s  recommendation  of  Elizabeth,  Marj 
sent  the  countess  de  Feria,  formerly  Jane  Dormer,  to  her 
sister  with  her  jewels,  and  to  these  were  added,  by  Philip's 
own  order,  a  very  precious  casket  of  his  own  jewels  which 
he  had  left  at  St.  James*s,  and  which  Elizabeth  had  greatij 


:^'j^.  y.v.< 


Qaeen  EUzabeth. 


fused  an  offers  of  marriage  which  would  have  drawn  her 
away  from  England ;  the  prince  of  Denmark,  the  king  of 
Sweden,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  had  offered  their  hands  in  vain, 
and  she  now  saw  the  whole  court  and  nobility  flocking 
round  her,  as  the  queen  sank  from  day  to  day.  Hatfield 
House,  the  residence  of  Elizabeth,  was  now  much  more  of 
a  court  than  St.  James's.  The  dying  queen  seemed  to  heed 
this  desertion  cf  the  sinking,  this  worship  of  the  rising  sun, 
ad  a  matter  oi  indifference ;  but  even  in  the  midst  of  its 


admired.  By  the  countess  de  Feria,  Mary  again  repesied 
her  solemn  injunction,  that  Elizabeth  should  pay  herdehts. 
and  maintain  the  church  as  established,  both  of  which 
the  countess  reported  that  she  swore  to  do. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  betwoon  four  and  five  0*dfjck 
in  the  morning,  her  end  visibly  approaching,  at  her  deaire 
mass  was  performed  in  her  chamber.  At  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  she  lifted  her  weary  eyes  towards  heaven,  anJ  ^ 
the  benediction  was   spoken,  her  head   dropped,  and  t^^' 
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expired  ia  the  forty-second  year  of  her  age,  Oardinal  Pole 
being  informed  of  her  decease,  expressed  his  deep  satisfac- 
tion at  the  prospect  of  so  speedily  following  her,  and  within 
two  and  twenty  hours  also  took  his  mortal  departure. 

Mary  was  interred  on  the  north  side  of  Henry  VII. 's 
chapel.  No  tomb  was  ever  erected  to  her  memory.  James 
I.  placed  two  black  tablets  with  Latin  inscriptions  to  mark 
the  graves  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  when  the  royal 
vault  was  opened  in  1670,  for  the  foneral  of  Monk,  duke  of 
Albemarle,  the  hearts  of  the  two  sisters  were  found  in 
ams. 

With  all  the  bigotry  of  Mary,  and  the  horrors  which  her 
concession  to  the  persecuting  spirit  of  her  Spanish  husband 
brought  upon  this  country,  she  had  many  good  and  amiable 
qualities,  and  had  she  reftehed  the  throne  in  an  age  when 
no  religious  strife  existed,  would  probably  have  left  a  name 
regarded  with  much  kindness  by  posterity.  None  of  our 
sovereigns  evar  maintained  a  less  expensive  court.  None 
of  them  were  erer  so  anxious  to  avoid  unnecessarily  taxing 
the  country.  When  obliged  to  go  to  war  with  France,  she 
regarded  the  expenditure  incurred  in  a  great  measure  as 
her  own,  and  in  her  will  treated  the  remaining  debt  as  if 
it  were  her  private  obligation. 

She  was  careful  to  avoid  burdening  her  8ubjeote,t  even 
by  the  processions  whieh  it  was  the  custom  of  ournMutrchs 
to  make,  and  in  which  her  successor,  Elizabeth,  was 
especially  fond  of  indulging.  She  seldom  went  tether 
thanJxiifaevifalBee  at  Croydon,  where  she  Ixwd  ia  a  wamt 
uniMrttfeMHflBtmanner,  walked  about  nmoiipt-^e  ft^w 
with  bertBttlis  without  any  dirtinBiimvof  dMBS, iaqioMd 
into  theirwMiMMid  had  them  reiieTed.  -Sbe  -Msteeed  t<i 
the  uniiwiitiwbiinJt  portion  of  tlnir  revei wMf iiwf iidi:ifaid 
been  ■ttiaid' by#ha>a»wn  in  the  late  T^gpe.  -'BheiMi^iilid 
putilkx^MbedblitiKJiMiQiiiversity  M  4>i&rd,  ttiiaiigh  in  sti 
mnytMjpMit  Hf U.;  juididoring  her  teifn  .•fiir  Thmnas  Fop^ 
fouAabdfflpflLJty  mttay ;»and  Sir  Thomas  ^hite  St.  MiiVs, 
on  Itoiiite  lOf  JPeMaatte  iOollega;  aad  in  €ami>ridge  Dr; 
Oaiani  iiiiwrtih  ndflitiona  io  ^QoiMril^flftU,>*nd  endow^id  it 
^idLmo:mtm^^ldmmBomB,  ntano«;:aiid  damesoes,  that  it 
18  awcijgrifly^ iiMwii' /by  his  name.  ^Mary  tAao  granted  a 
mawattCDttn  ftwwrtte  giil»  near  St.  ^a<il*g,  for  the  Herald's 
Ooll§g^^^tkmh  tmamm  mo  to  thie  day.  She  refonnded  the 
hoqtkal  .^  Jke  :&MMf ,  vrfaich  iwd  jktm  iiliihMifiil  iby 
Heqp^Tin. ;  4Khd4he  ladies  of  faer  mwcjti,  %m,tik0t  ioittga-l 
tion;  moM  li  il  an  -ftirMiihiig  dt  ^ith  beds.  B^  what  ie  ^ 
perftwhl  ihiMMif^oihfirinMWory  is,  that  she  was  the  first 
to  pi|iHMiHiiiihi,W|iUiii-fer>aid  or  invalid  soldiers,  and  in  her 
will^<;tadeava  terief&r  tthe  purpose,  which,  however,  nerer 
werfcfifpfppriait^id.  'tSbnumoeh,*'  ako^mja,  "  aa  thereiano 
houeie  oghip|titiil  ppatiWI^y  «riainidaadif>revided  for  tlie  re- 
lief and  b4i^6fipaM«dkMdMliiaMM*Banflly,  of  suoh  as  havd 
been  hurt  or  BiaiiidinttoniawMytAaemee  of  this  realm— 
the  which,  we  tinak^'btfth  ihiMwnr».— wBiajMO».and  charity 
willeth  should  .be  tpnviMi^^;im^AM^&xc,^mj  mind 
and  will  is,  that  my  .fiMffirtnrniihifll,  iae.-«faodbiy  as  tbejT 
may  after  my  decease,  -pgaakte  ^maie  ■  ■  aMMwnient  house 
within  or  nigh  the  subotJba-of  ithe-'Oiify.df  London,  the 
which  house  I  would  have  founded  and  created,  being 
governed  with  one  master  and  two  brethren  ;  and  I  will 
that  this  hospital  be  endowed  with  manors,  lands,  and 
possessions  to  the  value  of  four  hundred  marks  yearly." 

In  her  court  Mary  preserved  strict  morals,  which  pre- 
sented a  very  different  asjnect  to  the  dissolute  one  of  Eliza- 


beth ;  and  in  everything,  except  in  the  toleration  of  religion, 
she  showed  a  most  careful  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  thd 
constitution  and  the  law,  in  most  striking  contrast  to  the 
practice  of  her  father,  and  even  of  her  sister  Elizabeth.  Odo 
of  the  insurgents  whom  she  h*ad  pardoned  presented  her  with 
a  plan  by  which  she  might  make  herself  independent  of  par- 
liament, and  this  plan  was  recommended  to  her  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador.  She  sent,  however,  for  Gkirdiner,  her 
own  chancellor,  and  putting  it  into  his  hand,  bade  him 
peruse  it,  and,  as  he  should  answer  at  the  judgment -seat  of 
Qod,  declare  his  real  opinion  of  it.  "Madam,"  replied 
Gardiner,  on  reading  it,  "  it  is  a  pity  that  so  virtuooB  a 
lady  should  be  surrounded  by  each  sycophants.  The  book 
is  naught ;  it  is  filled  with  things  too  horrible  to  be  thought 
of."    She  thanked  him,  and  threw  the  paper  into  the  fire. 

Precisely  similar  was  her  conduct  when  she  appointed 
Morgan  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas.  "  I  charge 
you,"  she  said, "  to  minister  the  justice  and  law  indifferenti/, 
without  respect  of  persons  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  old 
error  among  you,  which  will  not  admit  any  witness  b 
speak  or  other  matter  to  be  heard  in  favour  of  the  adrer- 
sary,  the  crown  being  a  party,  it  is  my  pleasure  that  whafc- 
wer  can  be  brought  in  favour  of  the  subject  may  be 
admitted  and  heard.  You  are  to  sit  tiiere,  not  9A  advocates 
for  me,'  hat  as  indifferent  judges  between  me  and  my 
people." 

Mary<wfitabo  attentive  to  the  intwestv  of  trade.  £he 
wa&tiiM  fiait  )io  make  a  commercial  treaty  with  Buseia,  by 
whieh.^beviwiriUen  cloths  and  lineae  of  England  were d- 
eha^§id '^  ^gptat  advantage  for  the  skins  and  fors  of 
nortfaam  WMMvy ;  and  she  revoked  the  (privileges  of  the 
name^4b8«m  uBerchants  in  London,  or  ^jnerebantB  of  ^ 
^Ihaeifwid;"  ma  they  were  called,  which  ihad  been  TCfy 
inJHiMWrt  toAheinteresta  of  her  own  subjeiito^  the  fixtibkm 
agaiaatwhseh  had  been  struck  by  Edward^YI.i^d  vhieb 
Slnabetii^xnpletely  extinguuhed. 

All  iheae  faeto,  fttlly  confirmed  by  the  medam  «• 
aearches  of  the  great  historical  antiquaries,  Tyikr  and 
SirPrederick  Maddtn»  give  us  a  rerj  different  ideaoMCaiy 
to  that  she  had  before  acquired  in^hietory,  anddemandthit. 
in  diawiqg  a  &iri  estimate  of  her  character,  we  ifcw 
plaee  :them  in  the  bufaiice  against  her  mofetnnfeclfl^ 
deedraa  a  religMatperaMntor.  Taking  a  cooapletevM^ 
hep^ititbiheaeiaaadani^il^ts,  we  are  bound^^^lie**^ 
aira  vmnan^die^'inyi-matinal,  mild,:good,  aad  liberal  ,-ist 
that  the  peMeeotian  'of  Jier  own  faith  in  her  mottant^ 
herself  personally'piMdootd  a  fatal  leatttioo,  which  fit,*tB 
it  not  been  for  the  iMMre.  fatal  Spawsh  .nnfrtage,  wi^ 
have  been  benefioiaUy  ^knd  efficieirtiy  ^  aejiwinnd  V^ 
better  qualities. 

CHAPTER  \X1I. 

ELIZABETH. 

AcMMtonx)!  ratsabeth—tte- aib«1Mie«  the  Catholle  Wuii^lp  ^'*'**|"? 

9Wk  Craoce  and  Scotland—War  of  the  Scottlrti  Bafcriaiiw   ^"^^ 

takes  part  with  the  Beformeri-Sapporti  tbem  t4i9«Mat}iefl-'n|* 

Siege  of  Lettb-Pewie-Mary  Qaeca  of  Scots  leaves  France  for  ^i^ 

—Smttors  of  Bllfaketb-She  aids  the  French  Ha«nenot»-P»f>j*»J^ 

enacts  Penal  Statntes  against  the  Cathollos— The  Tblrty.nlne  Artkk»- 

Peace  with  France- PropoiaU  for  the  Marriage  of  the  Qoeen  of  Sct^ 

Elixabeth  proposes  the  Earl  ol  Leicester— Mary   narriee  tbs  W* 

Damley . 

Parliament  had  assembled  on  the  mominj;  of  the  I7tfl 

of  November,    unaware  of  the  decease  of  the   qiicen" 

but,  before  noon,  Dr.  Heath,  the  archbishop  of  York  and 
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lord  iotuttodleroff  Eiigknd^fiiBi  A'JtteMnge  t»the  hoos^of 
ro«|«etkiDg.'tlMr'8padfiQar»  withr  tiil».  luu^ta  Aitd 
1 06  the  idwor  faunae,  ft»  aMan4  is  th»  Idrcb  t^giva 
thor a»«it«in  t a- matttr r  of  the  uteftosi  ittportanM*  On 
bfetng  tlMsv  anenbled,.  the-^lwd  ohMieeUor  MMMmnoed  to 
tfaeimitedl  pancii— teat  the-  demifl»T  of  Mmtj,,  and,  though  bj 
that  eteni  the  oeniinone  werO'diBMlTed  bj  the  law,  aait 
gtood  tiU  the  reigii'of  WMlku^III^  he  oaUed  upettithemto 
comhtoe'  with  ^  the-  lordsv  befoDrtakiiig  thmr  departure,  for 
the  Mifetgrof'  the  reaLm^by  preelakniag  the  ladj  Elisabeth 
tiie  queen'  o£  thereidm. 

Whateier  m^bt  have  been  the  fews  of  anyportion  of 
tbe  coiamaaitf  aetg the  recognUioa of  the  title  of  Elisa- 
beth 00  the  pieaof  iUegitknaoy,  or  from  -saapicion'  of*  her 
rehgioD^  thai  qnaetion;  had  long  been  settled  l^  the  floching 
of  the-  eeartiora  of  all  <oreeds#and>  oharaotera  to  Hat&eld» 
where  she  resided ;  aad  new  on  this  aoneoaoeaieat  .there 
wasaload^aoalamatioB  from  the  membera^  bothhooaea 
of  *'  €M  save  qpamk  Eiiaaheth  1  Lox^.ma9  AA^tmgpLnywB 
oal*' 

Thba  the  parfiament^  before*  diaaehmg^  gavar  foil  and 
onefDivoeaL  reoogmtioiit.  of  the  tHle  of  i^iiabetht  and 
all  the  neoeaaary  acta  of  the  tmited  hooaea  were  completed 
before  twirivatoSaiDok ;  and^  the  lorda,  with  the  heralda,  then 
entered  the  pateoe  of  Weatminater,  and  in*  due  fomn  by 
blasts  of itraoapefc.  befora^the  haU  doon  ^a  attention  of  the 
pablioifwaa' oaied/ aod  the  new^qveen  wae  proclaimed,  aa 
'*fttiaahatiit  by thegrsee of  Ood*  qaeen of  Ea^nd/Fraaoa, 
aad  Irdndr  defender Df  the  faiCh;. &e.'*  Thia  conttnoanee 
of  the  daim  on  Vhmcewaa  a  aheer  afeaardity;  as  by  the 
anaiant  aod^  inmniaUelaw  of  that  Mpgdeni  no  w«man 
ooold  aaooeed  tothe  throne ;  but  ife  took  acw^rall  realrighl 
of  oonpUmit  against  Mary;  queen' of  Bepta,  for  qaaatering  the 
o€ Bn^and'  with^ her  own,  tbeaf^Sreasnii' being  thna 
b^  Blisabayim'tiui  claimt  of  Mary  aaiyieaa*  oapaefrant 
of  Fraaoe. 

Prodttnstion'  being  thus   made  in  Wfiitaiinataa, .  the 

JooBOBg  diihe  of  HMolky  eart*  raarshid,  attended  ■- by  a 

nomber  of  the  peera  -andrprriatea,  rode inta-tiiOfOity}  and 

ttere,  being  joined  by  the  load  mayor  and  aMeKnen^ 

EKsalielii'  w«s*  prodaimed  at  the  oross  in  Oheapside^  with 

the  same  inatant  aadt<  joyfal  reeegnitaDn.      The  people 

Bhonteil,  ••God^  aave  the  Quean  h**    Tke  bellaixom  all  the 

chnrohea    eomuieuoed   ringing,   bbnfirea  weiv  li^  taUea 

were  act  out  at  the  doora  of  tin  weiddiy  ottisenafor  the 

mdtlhide;  aad>\me  f^entiftilly  diatrOMiled.    lioi'ODly  waa 

the dealii  of  lite  lata  queen* foigo4tanan-ihe  miveraal  joy, 

bat  all  thO'mrianeholy  offoaatataaooB  of  the-^  time^  for  meat 

mekmcholy'tbey  weiOi    Aawehaira  atated,  the  aeaaon  waa 

iret  aad'mheiMy.     ThO' fttea  of  SmithfieM,  underTthe 

baiefiil"aotip?i^  of  Moody  Bonner;  were  .atiU  biasing ;  the 

prisons  were  erammed  1^  freah  vietima ;  and  the  power 

Ofanineenaod-PrOFidenoeaeemed  to  darken  the  ooontry; 

%e  diamal  aaaaonahad  produced  famhie,  and  a  terrible 

^Tor;  aopposed  to-be^whli^  ia  now  called  typhus,  of  a  most 

^siaHgnant  kind,  waa  raging  through  town  and  country;    So 

^^mtah  had  it  thinned  the  agrionltural  population  that,  com- 

^:Dined  with  the  dibaatrona  atate  of  the  weather,  the  hanrasta 

^^ad  in  many  plaoea  rotted  on  the  ground.    Many  thomanda 

^^f  the   people  had  perished  during  four  montha  of  the 

^^^QtUmn;  and  amongst  them  greai  numbera  of  the  cWgy, 

^^nd  no  leaa  thhiDthirteen^biahopa.    The  joyfol  news  which 

^^rreated  the  hand  of  the  persecutor,  seemed  like  light 


binBtiDg:thh>ugh  the  olooda^aad  gf^venow  hope  aad  spirit 
to  the  natkm. 

,  For  two  dai^  Elizabeth,,  as  if  from  due  respect  to  her 
deceaaed-  aiatex  and  aovereign^  remaiaed  quiescent  at  fiat- 
Md;..bati  thouaands:  of  people  of  all  ranka  were  fiocking 
^lither  to^  worahip  the  riatng  sun;  and  on.  the  19th  her 
petTy  council  proceeded  thither  alao,>andr  after  announcing 
tot  her  her  joyfal  aodandiquited  aooeasion^.they  proclaimed 
her  with'  all  atate  before  the  gaterof  Hatfield  House.  Tb^ 
|»hen  aat  in  coanclLwith  h^r,  and  she  {^pointed  her  own 
hiitttatera,  having,  no  doubt^  made  all  theae  arrangements 
with  the  man  whom  ahe  had  long  marked  out  for  her  p^me 
ininiater.  Sir  William  OeoU.  This  atateaman  of  the  true 
diplomatie  breeds  cool  aa  winter'a  eaat  wind,  troubled  with 
no  tdiatitfbiog  imagination,  no  mialeading  heats  of  ge^e- 
roaity^  btttfar-aeeing  and-aubtle,  though  he  could  never  win 
tlte  confidence  of  thevlate  queen,,  thougb  he  had  bowed 
humbly,  waited  long,  and  diligently,  and  even  renounced 
hia  rei%km  to- win  h«t  -favour,  had  soon  caught  the  aaga*- 
dona  eye  of  EliBabeth,.who  hadan  inatinctive  perception 
of  able  aaea,  thoogh  not  in  the  trueat  aense  great  men. 
Oeoil  had  for  yeara  been  her  confidential  counaellor.  By 
hiaahrewdand  wetldlygiiidaooe  ahe  had  shaped  her  future 
course ;  and  in  appointing  her  ministers  new,  she  showed 
by  her  address  to^  Ceeil  that  it  waa  for  him  that  .she 
designed  the  chief  poat»  '^I  gije  you,"  ahe  said,. ."this 
charge :  That  you  ahall  be  of  my  privy  council,  and  content 
yomaelf  to  take  pains  for  me  and  my  realm.  This  J0dg,«- 
QMit  I  have  of  yon «  that  yon  will  not  be  corrupted  by  ai^ 
manner  of  gift,  and  that  •  yoo  will  be  faithful  to  the  state  <$ 
aad  that^  withootrespeet-  to  my  private  will,  you  wIU  give 
me  that  counsel  which  you  think  best ;  and  if  you  shall 
)mgw  anyfeing  neoaawry  ^to-  be  declared  to  me  of  seereey, 
yeU'duill  ahow  it  to  myaelf  only,  «id  aaaure  yourself  I  will 
not  fail  ta  keep  tatttasnify  therm ;,  and,  therefore  Jiorewith 
iohargiayoik^' 

)  Beoidea  Oeeil,>ahe  named  Sit  Thoma«i  Parry,  her  cofferer, 
Ctave^aad  BogefarO^her  prify^coondL  Oe<^  immediately 
entered- OB  the  duties  of  her  aecretary  of  state,  and  submitted 
W>  hat  a^rogramme  -of  what  waa  immediately  necesaary  to  be 
done^  .which  ahe  aooepted';  and  thna  began  that  union  betwixt 
EUaabeth  aad  bar  great  mmiater,  which  only,  terminated 
with  his  life« 

'  On>  the'2did  the  new  qaeon..  oommaneed  her  progreaa 
towarda  herezpeetingmetoopolia,  attended  by  a  magnificent 
throag  of  noblea^ladiea  and  gentlemen,  and  avast  concourse 
of  peofde  from  Loadonaadiram  the  country  round.  At  High- 
gate  ahe  waamet  by  thebiab(^,  who  kneeled  by  the  wayaide. 
and  offered  their  alkgianoe.  She  received  them  gradoualy 
and  gave  them  all  her  hand  tokisa,  except  to  bloody  Bonner, 
whom  she  treated  wiUi  a  marked  coldness,  on  account  of 
his  atrochma  cfuditiea :  an.  intimation  of  her  pwn  intentions 
on  the  score  of  religion,  whidi  must  have  given,  great 
aatiafaotion  to  tiie  poople.  At  the  foot  of  Highgate  hill, 
the  lord  mayor  and  his  aldermanio  brethren,  in  their 
tcarlet  gowns,  were  waiting  to  receive  her,  who  conducted 
her  to  the  Charter  House^  then  the  residence  of  lord  North, 
tHieie- Heath,  the  chancellor,  and  the  earls  of  Derby  and 
Shrewsbury,  received  her.  There  she  remained  five  days  to 
give  time  for  the  necessary  preparations,  when  she  pro- 
deeded  to- take  up>her  reudence  in  the  Tower,  prior  to  her 

Her  prooeawon  to  the  Tower  marked'ftt'^^'^her 
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popularity  and  her  sense  of  royal  dignity.  Vast  crowds 
had  assembled  to  see  and  to  cheer  her ;  and  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  prodigious  throng  of  nobles,  and  gentlemen, 
and  ladies.  She  rode  in  a  chariot  along  the  Barbican  to 
Oripplegate,  where  the  lord  mayor  and  the  oiyio  dignitaries 
were  waiting  to  receive  her.  There  she  mounted  a  horse, 
being  ahready  attured  in  a  rich  riding-dress  of  purple 
yelvet,  with  a  scarf  tied  oyer  her  shoulder,  and  attended  by 
the  sergeant-at-arms.  The  lord  mayor  went  before  her 
bearing  her  sceptre,  at  his  side  the  (barter  king-at-arms, 
and  followed  by  lord  Pembroke,  who  bore  the  sword  of 
state  before  the  queen.  Next  to  her  majesty  rode  lord 
Robert  Dudley,  who  had  already  so  won  her  fancy  that, 
though  one  of  those  who  had  endeayoured  to  thrust  her 
sister  and  herself  from  the  throne,  she  had  appointed  him 
master  of  the  horse.  The  Tower  guns  announced  her 
approach,  and  on  entering  that  old  fortress,  she  said  to 
those  about  her,  '*  Some  haye  fallen  from  being  princes  of 
this  land  to  bo  prisoners  in  this  place ;  I  am  raised  from 
being  prisoner  in  this  place  to  be  prince  of  this  land.  That 
dejection  was  a  work  of  GK)d*s  justice^  this  adyancement  is 
a  work  of  his  mercy :  as  they  were  to  yield  patience  for  the 
one,  so  I  must  bear  myself  to  God  thankful,  and  to  men 
merciful,  for  the  other." 

Amongst  those  who  had  thus  fallen  was  her  own  mother, 
who  lost  her  head  there ;  but  as  Anne  Boleyn  neyer  showed 
any  extraordinary  anxiety  about  her  daughter,  Elizabeth 
neyer  testified  much  zeal  for  the  memory  of  her  mother. 
She  is  said,  howeyer,  to  haye  gone  to  the  cell  which  she 
herself  had  occupied,  and  there  falling  on  her  knees  had 
pronounced  a  prayer,  most  likely  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion, as  it  was  uttered  aloud. 

Elizabeth  continued  at  the  Tower  tiU  the  5th  of  December. 
It  was  necessary  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  existing 
council  would  go  along  with  her  in  the  changes  which  she 
meditated.  She  soon  found  that  she  could  not  calculate  on 
many  of  them,  and  a  sort  of  lesser  or  confidential  oouncil 
was  formed  of  Cecil,  Sadler,  Parr,  the  marquis  of  North- 
ampton, Russell,  and  the  Dudleys.  Of  the  old  councillors 
she  retained  thirteen,  who  were  all  professed  catholics, 
though  some  had  only  conformed  for  conyenience  under  the 
late  reign  of  bigot  terror,  and  she  added  seyen  new  ones, 
who  all  openly  professed  themselyes  protestants.  As  yet, 
howeyer,  she  had  not  announced  those  changes  which  were 
most  likely  to  try  the  principles  of  her  councillors ;  for  she 
kept  up  a  show  of  Catholicism,  and  had  not  touched  on  the 
question  of  the  supremacy.  Elizabeth  had  learned  caution 
in  her  own  trials,  and  she  had  now  at  her  elbow  the  very 
spirit  of  circumspection  itself  in  Occil.  For  the  present 
she  oontinued  to  attend  mass  and  witness  all  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  old  religion.  She  had  her  sister,  the  late  queen, 
interred  with  the  solemnities  of  the  catholic  ritual ;  she 
had  mass  performed  at  the  funeral  of  cardinal  Pole,  and 
a  solemn  dirge  and  requiem  mass  for  the  soul  of  Charles  V. 
Yet  these  things  did  not  deceiye  the  real  catholics,  and 
they  were  made  the  less  doubtful  by  all  prisoners  on  account 
of  religion  being  discharged  on  their  own  recognisances, 
and  the  exiles  for  the  same  cause  boldly  flocking  home,  and 
appearing  openly  at  court.  The  catholic  dignitaries,  by  their 
gross  want  of  good  policy,  soon  forced  on  a  more  open  demon- 
stration of  Elizabeth's  real  feelings.  The  pope  himself 
acted  the  part  of  a  most  shallow  diplomatist.  Instead  of 
waiting  to  see  whether  he  could  not  induce  the  queen  of 


England  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  her  sister,  ho  insulted  her 
in  a  manner  which  was  sure  to  driye  a  high-spirited  womia 
to  extremities.  The  conduct  of  Paul  IV.,  who  wu  now 
upwards  of  eighty,  can  only  be  regarded  as  prooMdmg 
from  ecclesiastical  pique,  acting  on  a  superannoated  intel- 
lect. Elizabeth  had  sent  announcement  to  all  foreigii 
courts  of  her  accession  "by  hereditary  right  and  the  oon- 
sent  of  the  nation.''  She  assured  the  emperor  Fexdinand 
and  Philip  of  Spain  that  she  was  desirous  to  maintain  tho 
alliance  betwixt  the  house  of  Austria  and  England ;  to  tte 
(German  princes,  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  she  owned  her 
attachment  to  the  reformed  faith,  and  her  earnest  wiah  to 
form  a  league  of  union  with  all  protestant  powers.  At 
Rome,  her  ambassador,  Came,  informed  the  pope  that  his 
new  soyereign  was  resolyed  to  allow  liberty  of  oonscienoe 
to  all  her  subjects,  of  whateyer  creed.  This,  however,  wis 
by  no  means  palatable  to  his  holiness,  for  this  tokratioa 
was,  in  fact,  an  ayowal  of  heresy ;  and  he  replied  tiiai  he 
could  not  comprehend  the  hereditary  right  of  one  who  was 
not  bom  in  lawful  wedlock ;  that  the  queen  of  Sects  was 
the  trae  legitimate  descendant  of  Henry  YII. ;  bat  that  if 
Elizabeth  would  submit  her  claims  to  his  judgment,  he 
would  do  her  all  the  justice  he  could. 

Perhaps  words  of  more  rainous  infatuadon  ne? er  were 
spoken  in  the  whole  course  of  the  world.  One  half  of  them 
were  enough  to  seyer  this  kingdom  from  the  Roman  see  for 
oyer,  but  the  whole,  denying  Elizabeth's  legitimacy,  and 
advocating  the  claims  of  a  riyal  of  whomElixi^>ethwu 
excessiydy  jealous,  were  decisiye  ;  no  oiroumstanoe  eoold 
oyer  after  haye  inclined  her  to  union  with  the  papaoj. 

But  at  home,  and  to  her  yery  face,  the  same  egregioos 
folly  and  insult  were  shown.  Dr.  White,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, preached  tl^B  funeral  sermon  of  the  late  qneeo. 
Elizabeth  was  present,  and  it  may  be  supposed  what  were 
her  astonishment  and  indignation  to  hear  one  of  her  satjeets 
haranguing  in  this  style.  The  sermon  was  in  Latin,  hot 
that  language  was  perfectly  fieuniliar  to  the  queen.  1^ 
bishop  gaye  a  highly  •coloured  history  of  the  reign  of  qoND 
Mary,  and  amongst  other  subjects  of  eulogium,  was  espe- 
cially loud  in  his  pnuses  of  her  renanoiation  of  diQidi 
supremacy.  This  was  a  palpable  blow  at  the  new  qneen, 
who  was  about  to  put  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  the  preUfcee, 
in  order  to  test  them ;  but  this  was  only  a  beginning.  Be 
declared  that  St.  Paul  had  forbidden  women  to  speak  i& 
the  church,  and  that,  therefore,  it  waa  not  fitting  for  the 
church  to  haye  a  dumb  head.  He  admitted  that  the  pitMst 
queen  was  a  worthy  person,  whom  they  were  boond  to 
obey,  on  the  principle  that  "  a  liyiog  d<^  was  better  tha 
a  dead  lion ; "  yet  qualifying  eyen  this  left-handed  pnii* 
by  asserting  that  the  dead  lion  was  the  more  pratseworthj 
of  the  two,  because  "Mary  had  chosen  the  beUer  part" 

After  this  display  of  episoopal  rancour  and  folJj.  ^ 
bishop  found  himself  arrested  at  the  foot  of  the  pol^t  staiiSi 
where  he  continued  hb  infatuated  oonduot  by  defying  the 
authority  of  the  soyereign,  and  threatening  to  eLcammm- 
cate  her.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  one  short  lei^  ^ 
intolerance  could  so  completely  have  oarried  back  the 
bishops  into  the  middle  ages,  and  led  them  to  act  in  a  soan- 
ner  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  firm  bat  oonscientioos 
wisdom  in  support  of  their  own  fiuth. 

Spurred  on  by  these  insults,  Elizabeth,  after  hariogktp^ 
up  the  appearance  of  conformity  with  the  p^H^  ohnreh  hs 
about  a  month,  ^^S^^[j!|^jM|f  ^  decided  course.    She  had 
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hti  VMB  regiterly  per£timod  in  *  h«r  own  okapd,  bmton 
(Ms^nw^^^O^eOiMcp^  t\»  tlsbop  «f  Oarii^  was  pfo^ 
paring' to  p«tfonn  bigh '  mflB»' in  the  rojftl  ohspel/when 
BlWMisent  t<»  him,  oommifidii^  him  nol  to^kvste  the 
faorti  Ogtefee^eTejriied'that  h»  wM  not^^l»cy  the  oow- 
mud ;  tiiat  his  Hfe  wb»  the  qvecnli;  btit>  his.  ooaeoieBoe  ww 
faig-ewn.  Eli2al»eth  est  q«M%  dnring^  the  reading  of  the 
genp^  bat  that  be»g  ^eenekded/  whovieyeiy  oae  ezpeoM 
to  see  h«r  make  the  uioal  offnring,  shivroMtvad  (]pnlted  the 
ehiqpel  ¥rM  att  her  trais.  Ske  fotiotwed'tfaiw^bf  iesttbg 
an  tHrder  forbfddhig  any  ene-toiipremii  ivnthewlir<^^^lioeMie» 
and  stopped  all  preaohing  whaterermtthat  pcAHnoft  pidpit, 
St.  Fflml'e  CIroM.*  She  prohablj^  ga^ra-Heatb;  theknrd  chan^ 
eellor,  a;  hint/  through  Oeeil^  to  retke,  for  he •  resigned  the 
sedbv  whieh  wervimnediatelj  tnuuferved'  taSif  IfMielae 
Baoon< 

TbebiiAiopB/^armed  at  the-  indieatioBe  of  a  change  in 
the  pmh^  form  <^  religion^  me^  in  Loodon  and  disevssed 
the  qaestie»;  wheAir  the^  t;oiM  oonseieBtieiMly  fi»flt  at 
the  wtfmt/Afm^  a  pTineeofl-who  appeared  to  be  preparing 
for  the  snbfersienof  the  established  hierarobj,  and  deoided 
tiiatthej  oeold  not^  Possibly,  confiding  in  the  apparent 
re8(^atieD  of  their  body  tomaintsin  thetr  present  eoelesiaew 
tioal  BtoAoe,  they  imi^med  that  they  shoald  render  tite  legri 
performanee  of  the  eor<»atien  impossible;  bat' if  sovth^ 
had  litfieidea  of  the  spirit  they  had  to  deal  witlw  EBmbeth 
had  all  th^  fibUi^,  the  s^-will,  and  sense  of  her  aathority, 
which  distinguished  her  fliitiier,  vmd  she  seen  made  them  feel 
it.  TIfey  bad'tiow  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  crown  in 
which  they  were  certain  of  defeat^  for  the  people  showed 
snehr  attscteient  to  their  new  queen,  as*  woi:dd  bear  her 
throi^  any  opposition  which  the  prelates  oonld  creaitsi' 
She  fonnd  means  to  detaoh^  one  single  biBhop^  from  the 
genend  tanks,  Oglethorpe*of  Oarlisle,  who  had  dared  before- 
to  oppose  her,  and-whe-mnst  soon  after  hareagain  joined  his 
brethren  in  refusing  theeatit  of  sopremaey,  for  we  are  told 
that  all  refitsed  it  except  Sitcfaen  of  Landaff. 

This  diffi^Hy  being  remoted,  aad  the  odebrated  astro-^ 
loger,  Dr.  I>se,  baring  been '  consulted  by  this*  wise  "and 
learned  qneen  to  point  ont  a  propttionsday  for  the  corona-^ 
tion,  Sunday,  the  15fli  of  Jaomary,  was  ^xedfor  that  pnr# 
pose. 

On-  the  Iftir  she  made'  her  procession,  accorded  to 
custom,  firotti  the  Towerto  Westminster ;  and  the  b&hl)p7^ 
might  leant' the  uselessness  «f  their  opposition  from  the 
Tast  oonoovrse  of  people  of  all  ranks  who  iilled  the  streets 
to  witness  the  seene,'and  to^  make  the  «ir  ring  iinth' their 
aoeiiima^ons;  Elisabeth -appeared  t<^  do  her  utmost  to 
make  hers^  popcdar.  SBe  paid  great  attention  to  uH  the 
pageants  which'  were  prepared  in  the  different  stueetS' 
thirotigfa  wWeh'she  passed,  and  to  all  the  speeches  recited, 
and  made  many  condescending  little  speeches  of  her  own. 
Th«  meanest  person  was  enfiTered  to  "address  her,  and  she 
carried  a  branch  of  rosemary,  grren  to  her  by  a  peer  wonnm 
at  Fleet^bHc^,  all  the  way  to  Westminster.  She  was 
greatly  delighted' to  *he8r  a  man  in  the  crowd  say  he 
remembered  oH  king  Harry  Vm. 

I^ot  a  bishop,  except  Oglethorpe,  deigned  to  participate  in 
the  ceremony,  thou^,  with  some  -triffing  alteratione,  the 
queen  had  it-  pertomed  in  the  catb<4ie  manner;'  She 
took  -the  coronation- oath/ swearing  totnaintaiathe  reH^ 
gion  as  established,  meaning  to  break  it  ae  a  matter  of 
necessity,  and  after  the  oatb»  as  the  bishop  was  knccllug 


at  the  ahar,  she  seirt  a  little  book  by  a  lord  for  him  to 
read  out  of,  which  he  at  first  refused,  and  read  on  in  his  own 
books  ;  but  after  a  ¥rhHe,  seeming  to  think  bett^  of  it^  he 
read  in  the  qneen%  book^and  then  read  the  gospel  and 
episMe  intEaglisb,  ai  the  queen's  request.  Following  these 
eoneessioM,  he  sang  the  mass  from  a  missal  which  had 
been-  earned  bofne  the. gueen. 

The  whole  mSm  of-theooronatton  was  a  singular  mixture 
of  the  old  aad  the  newt}  andirhilst  the  bish(^  decked 
to  -b^  presestr  bocaasetbey  believed  the  qneen  would  turn 
out  heretkMd,  th^  protesteBfes  ^wtre  ahmned  by  the  pre* 
doxnnanos^f  pepisbritee  in- the  ceremony,  and  the  next 
day  pressed  (her  for  a  dedoration  of  her  intentions  as  to 
rdBgioov .  Bat  it  was  not  her  intetttion  to  disclose  her  whole 
■waning  too^  eoen ;  and  she  pursued  her  way,  abandoning 
one  thing  and  hcMing  fast  aaothet,  in  a  way  which  must 
haipe  greatly  taatidssed  aH  parties;^  ^Aough  she  reteed 
to  sit  oat  the  mass  in  hspchapd,  sheyetjiall  kept  her  great 
silror  omsifix*  and  her  hely  water  there,  aad  forbade  the 
deslmetion  of  imagesi'  At  the  yery  time,  moreorer,  thai 
she  fa»d*a  namber  of  refbnned  dtrines  sittmg  in  the  hovse 
of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  prepating  a, new  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  idie  reoeived  very  coolly  any  reoonramidations  for 
reform^  '^Thie  day  a£ter  het^ooroaatioB^"  says  Bacon,  "  it 
behi^the  costom  to  release  prisoners  at  thet  inaognration 
of  a  prince,  qaeen  Elizabeth  went  to  the  chapd,  aad  in  the 
great  chamber,  one  of  her  coortiers,  who  was  well  known 
tO)hev,  either  oat  of  his  own  mo1»m,  or  by  the  instagation 
of  awiser  moo,  presented  her  with  a  peldtion,  and,  before  a 
greataumber  of  courtiers,  besought' her,  with  a  loud  Toice, 
that  now^hts  good  time,  there  might  be  four  or  five  more 
piiaeipal. prisoners  released ;  there  were  the  Foar  EvangeU 
isiB,  and  the  apostle  Paol,  who  had  been  long  shut  up  in  an 
unknewa  tongue,  as'  it  were  in  prison,  so  as  they  c<mkl  not 
CQMrerse  with  the  oooimon  people.  The  queen  answered 
very  grarely,  that  It  was  best  fiM  to  inquire  of  them- 
sekes  whether  they  woirid  be  released  or  not."  Whilst 
thus  appeaHng  to  fayourTery  little  tfats  request,  she  did  not 
negieetit,  and- the  conroca^on,  at  the  request  of  paadia* 
men^  Boea  after  recomssended  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
turesv^and  a  translation  was  ere  long  pabHsbed  by  royal 
aatfiority,  which,  after  sereral  rerisions,  was  re-issoed  by 
king  James  I.,  and  becann  the  ba»8  of  our  present  aatho« 
rised  rersten. 

041  the  25th  of  Jasaary  EliiBab^ifti  proceeded  to  open  he 
&;st  pariiament.  She  had  prepared  to  carry  the  dectstve 
mBasnieB'  of  reform  wMeb  she  contemplate^},  by  adding  firs 
newpeersof  the  pN>testant  faith  to  the  upper  boose,  and 
by  sending  to  the  sheriffs*  a  list  of  court  candidates  out  of 
wMeh  they  were  to  choose  the  members.  like  all  her  other 
public  proeeediogs,  this  was  a  strange  medley  of  oatholicism 
and  protestantism.  High  mass  was  performed  atthe  altar  in 
Westminster  Abbey  before  the  queen  and  the  assembled 
honsee,  and  Uiis'was  followed  by  a  sermoa  preached  by  Dr. 
Oox,  the  Oalvinisticschodmaster  of  Edward  Vf*,  who  had 
juBt  returned  from  Oetee^a.' 

The  lord^keeper.  Sir  Nicholas'  Ba^wn,.  then  opened  the 
sessron  by  a 'speech,  the  queen  being  present,  in  which  he 
held  very  high  prer^ative  language,  assuring  both  lords 
and  comnien»*hat  they  ml^t  take  measures  for  annifwm 
ofderof  reKgion,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  state  against 
both  foreign  and  domestieenemiee;  not  that  it  wa^abso- 
Julcly  necessary,  for  she  could  do  everything  of  her  ovt\ 
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aathoTity,  but  she  preferred  haying  the  adrioe  and  oonnsel 
of  her  loying  eubjccto. 

The  first  thing  which  the  commons  proposed  was  the 
very  last  thing  which  she  woold  have   wished  them  to 
meddle  with, — that  is,  an  address  recommending  her  to 
marry,  so  as  te  secnre  a  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne. 
Elizabeth  had,  as  we  have  seen,  had  many  suitors,  none  of 
which,  if  we  except  the  unfortunate  lord-admiral  Seymour, 
or  the  handsome  but  imbecile  Oourtenay,  earl  of  Devon, 
had  she  shown  any  willingness  to  marry.   There  have  been 
many  theories  regarding  the  refusal  of  Eliiabeth  to  enter 
into  wedlock.    The  only  one  which  we  think  will  bear  a 
moment *s  examination  is  that  her  love  of  power  was  so 
strong  in  her  as  to  absorb  every  other  feeling  and  con- 
sideration.     No  woman  of  her  time,  or  of  any  time,  was 
so  fond  of  flattery  of  her  beauty,   or-  showed   so   much 
pleasure  in  the  attentions  and  courtship  of  handsome  and 
distinguished  men.    From  the  days  of  her  teens,  when  the 
lord-admiral  used  such  familiarities  with  her,  to  her  very  old 
age,  she  had  always  one  or  more  prince,  peer,  or  gentleman 
who  enjoyed  her  favour,  and  paid  her  all  the  adulation  and 
assumed  marks  of  fondness  which  lovers  pay  to  their  ladies. 
But,  whatever  amount  of  real  passion  she  might  feel  on  any 
of  these  occasions,  there  was  a  master  passion  far  stronger — 
the  love  of  power — enthroned  in  her  soul,  which  made  any 
marriage,  any  participation  of  that  power  with  another, 
utterly  impossible.    So  transcendant   and  invincible  was 
this  dominating  principle  in  her,  that,  so  far  from  allowing 
her  to  accept  a  husband,  it  would  not  even  permit  her  to  name 
or  think  of  a  successor  to  the  latest  day  of  her  life.    It  was 
the  fact  that  the  queen  of  Scots  was  her  natural  successor 
which  made  her  hate  her  with  a  deadly,  unappeaseable 
hatred,  and  pursue  her  to  destruction.    Though  her  conduct 
for  years  with  her  favourite,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  was  the 
subject  of  the  grossest,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  too  well- 
founded  scandals ;  though  she  confessed  to  having  promised 
him  marriage ;  and  though  there  has  always  been  a  tradition 
at  Eenilworth  that  a  certain  grave  is  the  grave  of  a  daughter 
of  Elizabeth  and  Leicester*s,  yet  proudly  she  ever  claimed 
the  name  of  virgin  queen ;  and  capable  as  she  undoubtedly 
was  of  the  deepest  dissimulation,  yet  never,  we  believe,  did 
she  utter  truer  words  than  on  this  occasion,  when  she 
declared  that  she  had  always  vowed  to  remain  single,  and 
that  nothing  should  move  her  from  it.    She  made  a  long 
speech  in  reply  to  the  address,  glancing  towards  the  close 
of  it  at  her  coronation  ring,  and  then  saying  that  wh^n  she 
received  that  ring  she  became  solemnly  bound  in  marriage 
to  the  reahn,  and  that  she  took  their  address  in  good  part, 
but  more  for  their  good  will  than  for  their  message.  At  this 
time  Elizabeth  was  just  turned  twenty-five,  and,  according 
to  the  reports  and  portraits  of  the  time,  tall,  fair  of  hair 
and  complexion,  and  comely  of  person. 

Without  referring  to  the  questionable  marriage  of  her 
mother,  Anne  Boleyn,  an  act  was  passed  restoring  Eliza- 
beth in  blood,  and  rendering  her  heritable  to  her  mother 
and  all  her  mother's  line.  She  was  declared  to  be  lawful 
and  rightful  queen,  lineally  and  lawfully  descended  of  the 
blood  royal,  and  fully  capable  of  holding,  and  transmitting 
to  her  posterity,  the  possession  of  the  crown  and  throne. 

Next  came  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
church,  which  Elizabeth  had  so  prudently  avoided  making 
upon  her  own  responsibility,  but  left  to  the  authority  of 
parliament.    By  it  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  resigned  by 


Mary  were  again  restored  to  her.  The  statotes  puaed  Id 
Mary's  reign  for  the  maintenance  of  strict  catholioiam  Km 
tepealed,  and  those  of  Henry  VIII.  for  the  rejection  of  the 
papal  authority,  and  of  Edward  VI.  for  the  reformation  of 
the  church  ritual  were  revived.  The  Bookof  Common  Prayer, 
considerably  modified,  was  to  be  in  uniform  and  ezdn^e 
use.  The  old  penalties  against  seeking  any  eccleaastieal 
authority  or  ordination  from  abroad  were  re-enaeted,  and 
the  queen  was  declared  absolute  head  of  the  church. 

Notwithstanding  the  softening  of  the  parts  and  tipm- 
sions  in  the  liturgy  most  o£Fensive  to  the  catholics,  such 
as  the  prayer  **  to  deliver  us  from  the  bishop  of  Borne  and 
all  his  detestable  enormities,"  and  the  modification  of  the 
terms  in  administration  of  the  sacrament,  to  avoid  offence 
to  other  protestant  churches,  the  bishops  opposed  these 
measures  most  resolutely.  The  convocation  presented  to 
the  house  of  lords  a  declaration  of  its  belief  in  the  real 
presence,  ^ransnbstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
testants  were  grievously  disappointed  in  other  particolar?, 
especially  as  to  restoration  of  the  married  clergy,  and  of 
the  restoration  to  their  sees  of  bishops  Barlow,  Scorey,  and 
Goverdale.  Both  these  petidons  Mled  on  the  ground  of 
marriage,  for  Elizabeth  never  could  tolerate  married 
priests  "br  bishops,  and  these  expelled  bishops  were  all 
married  men.  The  protestants  were  equally  disappointed 
in  the  failure  of  a  bill  to  nominate  a  commission  to  draw 
a  code  of  canon  law  for  the  Anglican  churdi.  Elixabetb, 
like  her  father,  rather  preferred  deciding  all  such  matters 
herself  than  allowing  any  other  body  to  be  authority. 

But  to  give  an  air  of  liberality  to  what  there  was  no 
intention  of  any  concession  in,  permission  was  giTcn  for 
the  catholic  and  protestant  divines  to  argue  certain  greit 
points  in  public.  Five  bishops  and  three  doctors  on  the 
part  of  the  catholics,  and  as  many  protestant  divines,  were 
appointed  to  dispute  before  the  lord  keeper.  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  and  the  debates  of  the  two  houses  were  suspended, 
that  the  members  might  attend  the  controversy.  The 
catholics  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  opening  the  con- 
ference, and  the  protestants  were  to  reply;  but  it  was 
speedily  discovered  that  this  was  no  privilege  to  the 
catholics,  but  gave  immense  advantage  to  the  protestanto. 
The  catholics  called  for  a  change  of  this  mode ;  the  lord 
keeper  refused  to  grant  it ;  the  catholic  bishops,  therefore, 
protested  that  the  conditions  were  not  equal,  and  refiisedto 
attend.  For  this  disobedience  the  bishops  of  Winchester 
and  Lincoln  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  the  other 
six  disputants  were  bound  to  make  their  appearance  at  tiw 
bar  of  the  lords  till  judgment  was  pronounced,  and  ^7 
were  compelled  to  do  so  till  the  end  of  the  sesskm,  wheo 
they  were  fined  in  sums  from  five  hundred  pounds  to  i^ 
marks. 

The  conduct  of  some  of  the  bishops  during  the  »ew^ 
was  extremely  violent,  in  consequence  of  the  acts  pas^^ 
against  their  ascendancy.  Bonner  was  particularly  pw""* 
nent,  and  others  of  the  catholic  party,  with  Dr.  Storey !» 
their  head,  seemed  to  lament  that  they  had  not  cat  oft 
Elizabeth  whilst  they  had  the  power  in  their  hands.  Th«** 
were  not  measures,  nor  this  the  language,  to  do  any  go^  to 
their  cause  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  queen  took  the  ^^' 
opportunity  to  deprive  these  audacious  enemies  of  th«ir 
power  to  do  mischief.  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the 
8th  of  May,  and  within  a  week  she  sommoned  the  hiahof  ft 
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deans,  and  other  dignitaries  before  herself  and  privy  ooon- 
dl,  and  there  admoniflhed  them  to  make  themselves  con- 
formable to  the  laws  just  passed  regarding  religion.  Heath, 
the  archbishop,  replied  by  boldly  advising  her  mi^esty  to 
remember  her  own  coronation  oath,  not  to  alter  the  religion 
which  she  found  by  law  established ;  adding  that  his  con- 
science could  not  permit  him  to  conform  to  the  new  regula- 


This  they  refused  to  a  man,  except  Kitchen,  the  bishop  of 
Landaff,  who  had  clung  to  his  see  through  all  changes  for 
the  last  fourteen  years,  and  clung  to  it  still. 

On  their  refusal  of  the  oath,  they  were  all  deprived  of 
their  sees,  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  church  dig« 
nitaries  were  also  deprived  by  the  same  test.  The  bulk  of 
the  clergy,  however,  conformed,  and  to  those  who  were 


Qaeen  Elisabeth  estering  London. 


tions,  and  all  the  other  prelates  and  dignitaries  declared  the 
same.  The  council  then  charged  Heath  and  Bonner,  on  the 
e^dence  of  certain  papers,  with  having,  during  the  reign 
of  £Sdward  YI.,  carried  on  secret  conspiracies  with  Rome, 
-vritb.  the  intent  to  overthrow  the  government.  To  this  they 
replied  by  pleading  two  general  pardons,  and  the  council 
tben  proceeded  to  administer  to  them  the  oath  of  supremacy. 

86 


ejected  pensions  for  life  were  allowed — a  policy  far  more 
considerate  than  had  ever  prevailed  in  such  circumstances 
before.  The  refugees  on  account  of  the  Marian  persecu- 
tion, who  had  now  flocked  homo  from  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  were  installed  in  the  vacant  livings,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  year  the  church  of  Rome  had  lost  the 
state  patronage  in  this  country  for  ever.    Two  statutes  of 
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this  session,  the  one  establishing  the  oath  of  supremiLoy, 
and  the  other  of  uniformity,  became,  till  our  own  day,  the 
law  as  it  regarded  catholics,  and  pressed  heayily  and  des- 
potically on  all  classes  of  dissenters  till  a  very  late  period. 
So  long  as  they  were  in  force,  no  one  except  a  church  of 
England  man  had  the  slightest  chance  of  promotion  in  the 
state,  or  even  of  employment  in  it.  Tiie  statute  of  uni- 
formity was  the  embodied  spirit  of  intolerance.  For  eyen 
absenting  himself  from  the  worship  of  the  established 
church,  he  was  fined  a  shilling  for  every  such  offence ;  for 
using  any  other  than  the  state  ritual,  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  chattels  was  incurred  for  the  first  offence,  a  year's  im- 
prisonment for  the  second,  and  imprisonment  for  life  for  the 
third.  It  was  an  attempt,  of  the  kind  which  never  succeeds, 
to  put  down  a  rival  religion  by  force.  It  became  tha  souroe 
of  vast  injustice  and  oppression,  causing  the  most  terribU 
heart-burnings  and  cruelties ;.  throwing  the  firebrand  of 
dissension  into  every  neighbourhood,  and  producing  o? tnta- 
ally  sanguinary  civil  wars,  till  the  mischief  was  ab^tad  by 
the  revolution  of  1668,  but  never  thoroughly  eradicated  till 
our  own  times.  Till  the  accession  of  Wiiliam  and  Mary, 
the  catholics  were  pursued  by  the  most  aaooying  wirveil- 
lance,  and  often  by  the  most  intolerable  tyrannj,  and  the 
evil  was  not  so  much  at  first  the  work  of  the  geyeiBment, 
as  of  the  puritanic  sealots  who  brought  from  their  aaforta- 
nate  exile  in  Switzerland  the  hwtk,  intolefant,  peyiecating 
spirit  which  sprang  up  tbmre,  and  diffwed  Ik  ? irns  far 
and  wide  through  prol«|tanl  BnMp«* 

But  under  EUfabeih  Ihe  eaMioliea  were  tbe  peveeeuted 
party.  They  oould  no*  worpfeip  eoeording  to  their  rites, 
except  under  thedoiA  <^  tlie  dMfiM*  eeeyeey,  nod  were  oon- 
tinually  exposed  to  the  ▼igtliiiMie  of  epiee.  In  1561  Sir 
Edward  Waldegf^ve  iMud  (lie  In^  were  ir^iriioned  in  the 
1  ower  for  having  n  domwrtiio  dwpUin  nnd  attending  maee 
m  their  own  boose.  This  wae  mkj  one  enae  naenget  great 
numbers,  and  tbe  ooneeqnenei  wae,  Iknl  nnabers  of 
catholics  went  to  live  abrond,  Ibr  the  qnieft .  ei^yment  of 
their  religion.  Cecil,  Waleioghnai,  Beoon,  nnd  othere  of 
the  queen's  minielen  had,  in  faet,  to  keep  the  proteetants 
in  check,  who  deranndad  mere  eevere  trentoient  of  the 
catholics.  The  ioinnetions  of  Bdward  YI.,  which  were  re- 
issued, were  mneh  modified,  and  opprobrtooi  phraeee,  inch 
as  '*  kissing  and  licking  inMgee,**  were  eofiened  down,  tbe 
licking  being  omitted.  The  tignnefcione  of  BUnabelh,  oon- 
trary  to  those  of  Bdward,  forbade  the  deeti  uutitm  of  punt* 
ings  and  paintod  windows  in  ehnrdiee.  On  the  otiier 
hand,  the  remaining  monaetie  inntitntione  were  broken  np. 
and  the  monks  nnd  nuns  were  tomed  adrift  i  of  whieh  three 
convents  were  removed  to  the  eontinenti  end  many  of  Ihe 
ejected  clergy  followed  Feria,  Ihe  Spnnkih  embeeeedor,  to 
Spain. 

These  changes  were  now  witnessed  bj  the  on^olia  with 
great  exacerbation.  Five  of  the  deprived  bishops.  Heath, 
Bonner,  Bourn,  Turberville,  and  Poole,  presented  a  petition 
to  the  queen,  praying  her,  without  loss  of  time,  to  retnm  to 
the  pious  path  of  her  lato  sister,  to  restore  the  catholic  faith, 
and  pot  down  the  prevMUng  hwesies,  before  the  wrath  of 
Qod  fiell  on  the  nation.  Elisabeth,  in  great  indignation, 
reminded  them  that  they  were,  in  her  father's  time, 
amongst  the  most  obsequious  flatterers  and  followers  of  hie 
innovations^  and  oommitted  them  all  to  prison,  exeommu- 
atoated  them,  and  retmned  Bonner  in  the  Marshalsea  for 
the  remnininf  nine  years  <^  his  life.     The  rest,  nftor 


imprisonment  for  terms  more  or  lees  long,  were  liien  pit 
under  die  eare  of  different  bishops  and  deani. 

To  replace  tbe  expelled  bishops  was  no  rerj  easj  matter, 
not  from  die  paucity  of  eandidates,  but  from  the  rerolntiois 
whieh  had  taken  plaee  in  the  ordinal  of  tiM  ohuroh.  Dr. 
Matthew  Parker,  who  had  been  the  ohapUm  of  Amm 
Boleyn,  and  who  had  stood  so  £uthfully  by  her,  WM 
appointed  by  Elisabeth  archbishop  of  Canterbury— baft  hot 
was  he  to  be  consecrated  P  His  election  was  to  be  confirmed 
by  four  bishops,  and  his  consecration  to  be  performed  by 
them.  Where  were  they  to  be  found?  There  was  not  a 
bishop  left,  except  he  of  Landaff.  Still  more,  Marj  had 
abolished  the  ordinal  of  Edward  YI.,  and  Elisabeth  hid 
abolished  that  of  Mary.  The  difficulty  was  at  first  fight 
insurmountoble,  and  no  way  out  of  it  presented  itself  foe 
four  months.  It  was  then  recoUectod  that  Barlowe,  Hodg- 
kins,  Boorey,  and  Ooyerdale,  the  deprived  bishops  of  Bath, 
Bedford,  Ohioheetor,  and  Ezetor,  had  been  coneecrated 
by  the  reformed  ordinal,  and  that  restoration  which  bad 
been  denied  them  at  the  petiUoa  of  their  friends,  becanse 
they  were  married  men,  was  now  aocorded  as  an  escape 
from  this  dilemma.  They  were  reinstoted,  and  coi.firmed 
the  eleotioa  of  Parker,  oonseeratnd  him  according  to 
the  form  of  Edward  YI.,  and  by  their  assistance  confirmed 
and  eonseoratod  all  the  newly  eleotod  prelates.  Elisabeth, 
however,  procured  tiia  passing  of  two  acts,  by  which  she 
stripped  the  new  biehops  of  a  krge  nmeont  of  the  property 
of  their  sees.  She  restored  to  the  crown  the  property 
which  Mary  had  returned  to  the  chnreh,  and  she  empowered 
herself  to  seise  on  what  episcopal  lands  she  chose  when  the 
sees  were  yacant»  on  condition  of  giving  tithes  and  parson- 
ages instead,  wbioh,  howereri  sddom  approached  to  tbe 
same  value. 

Whilst  Blisabeyi  and  her  nunistora  had  been  thosen- 
gaged  fai  settling  the  oonsttotion  of  the  church,  they  bid 
also  been  eqnaQy  ooonpied  with  offaeting  a  continental 
peace.  Philip  had  refused  to  oendode  a  treaty  with  Franee 
previous  to  the  death  of  Mary,  without  including  in  it  the 
restoration  of  Oalak  to  England,  and  to  Philibert,  tbe  dole 
of  Savoy,  his  hereditary  estates.  The  dnnih  of  Mary  at  once 
cut  the  aotnal  oonneo^ea  of  Philip  with  England,  bat  be 
remafaied  ftrm  in  his  demand,  for  he  had  formed  the  dea^ 
of  obtaining  ths  hand  of  Bltaabeth.  He  lost  no  timeio 
making  the  offor,  ^)serving  that  thongh  they  were  within 
the  preeoribed  degrees  of  nftnity,  tho  pope  would  readily 
gmot  a  dispensntion,  nnd  tbe  nnion  of  Bngland  and  Spain 
woold  ^  them  tbe  oommnnd  of  Bvope.  But,  indepen- 
dent of  the  partnersh^  in  power  whioh  this  marriage 
woidd  ornate,  Blkabeth  ewtsrtsinsd  sihemes  of  ohurdi 
arrnngsment  wrj  diffMnt  to  any  whSoh  would  accord  wi^ 
Phffip'side«i«  She  oowteonely,  therofero,  excused  herself 
on  the  plan  of  ssnplis  oC  eonseienoe,  nad  this  refusal  wte 
followed  by  the  non-e^MMaranoe  of  Feria,  Philip's  ambas- 
sador, at  her  coronation.  Philip,  however,  did  not  gi»«  "P 
the  snit  without  employing  all  the  eloquence  and  the  ar^* 
ments  that  he  could  muster;  he  kept  up  a  brisk  correspon- 
dence for  some  time  with  the  new  queen,  and  eren  whes 
the  attempt  appeared  h<4>eless,  he  still  offered  to  Bfiod  her 
all  in  his  power  in  the  trealy  with  France.  He  settled  hs 
own  disputes  with  France  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  ti^ 
king  of  France,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  hand  of  ElisabeA 
unattainable,  and  prooored  the  sL^  of  Hemy  lH^  ■"* 
friend  Philibert.  Digitized  by  VrrC 
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The  great  demand  of  Elizabeth  was  the  restoration  of 
Calais,  and  at  Cateau  Cambresis  a  treaty  was  eoncladed  on 
the  2od  of  April,  1559,  by  which  the  king  of  France  acta- 
a]Ij  engaged  to  surrender  that  town  to  England  at  the  end 
of  eight  years,  or  pay  to  Elisabeth  five  hundred  thousand 
crowns ;  and  that  he  should  deliver,  or  guarantee  for  this  sum, 
four  French  noblemen  and  the  bonds  of  eight  foreign  mer- 
chants.  But  to  this  article  was  appended  another,  which,  to 
any  one  in  the  least  familiar  with  diplomacy,  betrayed  the 
fact  that  the  whole  was  illusory,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty,  at  the  end  of  the  prescribed  term,  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  in  showing  that  England  had  in  some 
way  broken  the  contract.     The  article  was  this :  that  if» 
within  that  period,  Henry  of  France,  or  Mary  of  Scotland, 
should  make  any  attempt  against  the  realm  or  subjects 
of  Elisabeth,  they  should  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  retention 
of  that  town ;  and  if  Elizabeth  should  infringe  the  peace 
with  either  of  those  monarchs,  she  should  forfeit  all  claim 
to  its  surrender  or  to  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  thousand 
crowns.    The  public  at  once  saw  that  the  French  would 
never  relinquish  their  hold  on  Calais  from  the  force  of  any 
such  condition,  and  the  indignation  was  proportionate. 
The  government,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from 
this  flimsy  pretence  of  eventual  restoration,  ordered  the  im- 
peachment of  lord  Wentworth,  the  late  governor  of  the 
castle,  and  of  Chamberlain  and  Hurlestone,  the  captains  of 
the  castle  and  of  the  Bisbank,  on  a  charge  of  cowardice 
and  treason.    Wentworth,  as  he  deserved,  was  acquitted 
by  the  jury  ;  the  captiuns  were  condemned,  but  the  object 
of  the  trial  being  attained,  their  sentence  was  never  carried 
into  effect. 

But  notwithstanding  this  peace,  there  was  no  amity  in 
the  heart  of  Elizabeth  towards  her  cousin,  the  young  queen 
of  Scots.  We  have  stated  that  Elizabeth,  at  her  accession, 
had  assumed  the  title  of  the  queen  of  France.  Henry  II. 
immediately,  by  way  of  retaliation,  cauaed  his  daughter- 
in-law  to  be  styled  Queen  of  Scotland  and  England,  and 
had  the  arms  of  England  quartered  with  those  of  Scotland. 
Elizabeth,  with  her  extreme  sensitiveness  to  any  claims 
upon  her  crown,  and  regarding  this  act  as  a  dechmition  of 
her  own  illegitimacy  and  of  Henry's  assertion  of  Mary*s 
superior  right  to  the  English  throne,  resented  the  pro- 
ceeding deeply,  and  from  that  moment  never  ceased  to 
plot  against  the  peace  and  power  of  Mary  till  she  drove 
her  from  her  throne,  made  her  captive,  and  deprived  her  of 
her  life. 

We  have  already  shown  that  Henry  VII.  commenced, 
and  Henry  YIII.  and  Edward  YI.  continued,  the  system  of 
bribing  the  Scottish  nobility  against  their  sovereign.  Eliza- 
beth, in  pur^ijance  of  her  plans  against  the  queen  of  Scots, 
iiow  adopted  the  same  practice,  and  kept  in  pay  both  the 
nobles  and  the  protestant  leaders  of  Scotland.  To  under- 
Btand  fully  her  proceedings,  we  must,  however,  first  take 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Scot- 
land. That  kingdom  received  the  reformation  in  its  sim- 
plest, most  rigid,  and  severe  form.  The  doctrines  which 
had  sprung  up  in  republican  Switzerland,  under  Calvin 
and  Zwinglius,  were  imbibed  there  by  Knox  and  others 
in  their  most  unbending  hardness.  There  was  none  of  the 
genUe  and  the  pliant  in  his  tenets,  but  the  most  stem  asce- 
ticism, which  suited  well  with  the  grave  and  earnest  cha- 
racter of  the  Scotch.  Foremost  in  the  movement  had 
stood  tlie  uncompromising  John  Knox,  from  the  moment 


that  he  returned  from  his  Algerine  captivity,  in  1580. 
Daring  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  he  was  well  received  in 
England,  and  lent  his  aid  in  promoting  those  ecclesiastical 
changes  which  took  place  under  that  monarch.  On  the 
accession  of  Mary,  he  fled  again  to  the  continent,  and  be- 
came minister  of  the  English  refugees  at  Frankfort.  But 
there  the  presbyterian  system,  which  he  pressed  upon  his 
congregation  in  all  its  nakedness,  was  too  unpalatable  for 
them,  and  he  was  expelled  from  his  pulpit,  charged  with 
treason  against  the  emperor,  and  fled  to  Geneva.  Con- 
firmed in  all  the  iron  puritanism  of  his  master,  Calvin,  he 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1558.  He  found  the  reformers 
there  disposed  to  take  a  more  moderate  coarse  than  that 
which  he  had  learned,  at  Geneva,  to  regard  as  the  only 
righteous  one.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  mass ; 
and  as  the  queen-regent  had,  for  her  own  purposes,  shown 
some  favour  to  the  reformers,  they  were  anxious  to  go  as 
far  with  her  in  conformity  to  the  national  church  as  they 
could.  Knox  boldly  opposed  this  spirit  of  compromise, 
and  brought  over  Maitland  of  Lethington  to  his  views. 
A  more  open  and  formal  separation  from  the  catholic 
church  was  determined  upon.  He  now  numbered  amongst 
his  adherents  a  number  of  men  destined  to  figure  in  the 
religious  history  of  their  time :  Erskine  of  Dun,  a  man  of 
baronial  rank  and  ancient  family ;  Sir  James  Sandilands, 
oommonly  styled  lord  St.  John  i  Archibald,  lord  Lorn, 
afterwards  earl  of  Argyll;  the  master  of  Mar;  James 
Stuart,  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  a  natural  brother  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  now  called  the  lord  James ;  the  earl  Glen- 
cairn,  and  the  earl  marshal. 

The  catholic  clergy,  roused  b^  the  recommendatiofis  of 
Knox  for  separation,  summoned  him  to  appear  before  an 
ecclesiastical  convention  in  Edinburgh.  Thither  he  re- 
paired, and,  to  his  agreeable  surprise,  found  the  reformers 
collected  in  such  numbers  as  to  overawe  his  enemies.  He 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  queen-regent,  calling  upon  her  to 
protect  the  reformed  preachers,  and  even  to  attend  their 
sermons.  This  was  a  stretch  of  assurance  which  Mary  of 
Guise  treated  with  ridicule ;  and  the  catholic  party,  em- 
boldened by  her  secret  countenance,  began  to  plot  against 
his  safety.  A  period  of  danger  seemed  approaching,  and 
Kqox,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  party,  at  this  moment 
accepted  an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  reformed 
congregation  at  Geneva,  where  all  was  prosperous  and 
secure.  He  had  expressed  bitter  sorrow  for  deserting  his 
former  pastoral  charge  in  the  hour  of  peril,  yet  he  now 
repeated  the  very  same  failing,  and  removed  with  his 
family  to  Switzerland.  Though  he  had  not  the  soul  of  the 
martyr  in  him,  he  not  the  less  loudly  exhorted  his  reformed 
countrymen  to  stand  firm  to  their  principles,  and  that  he 
would  return  to  them  should  it  be  deemed  necessary.  His 
amazed  followers  strenuously  entreated  him  to  remain,  but 
he  saw  danger  menace ;  and  his  warmest  advocates  are 
compelled  to  confess  that  at  this  period  of  his  life  the  great 
Scottish  apostie*s  bold  language  and  timid  conduct  pre- 
sented a  melancholy  contrast. 

The  catholic  leaders  exulted  in  the  flight  of  Knox ;  they 
summoned  him  to  stand  his  trial,  and  as  he,  of  course,  could 
not  appear,  condemned  him,  and  burnt  him  in  effigy  at  the 
High  Cross  in  Edinburgh.  The  conduct  of  the  reformers 
whom  he  left  behind  him  was  far  bolder  than  his  own. 
When  summoned  by  Mary  of  Guise  to  appear  in  Edinburgh 
and  answer  for  their  conduct,  the  prea<|j^?^attended  by 
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thronging  thousands  of  the  respective  congregatieas,  pre- 
sented themselyes  in  such  a  formidable  shape,  thait  4iie 
regent  declared  that  she  meant  no  injury  to  them,  and  a 
period  of  such  tranquillity  succeeded,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
ref<>rm  party,  the  earl  of  Qlenoairn,  lord  Lorn,  sob  of  the 
earl  of  Argyll,  Erskine  of  Dun,  Stuart,  afterwards  the 
regent  Murray,  entreated  Knox  to  return  to  his  country, 
which  they  assured  him  he  might  do  in  safety.  ELaox 
rcfigned  his  charge,  and  had  reached  Dieppe  in  order  to 
take  ship  for  Scotland,  when  he  received  the  intelligence 
that  the  zeal  of  the  reformers  had  cooled,  that  the  scheme 
which  occasioned  them  to  write  to  him  had  been  abandoned, 
and  that  the  protestants  preferred  worshipping  God  in 
private  to  daring  the  perils  of  a  public  contest.  Enoz, 
timid  when  death  stared  him  in  the  face,  but  in  aught 
short  of  that  bold  and  uncompromising,  wrote  a  most 
indignant  answer,  telling  the  nobles  that  if  they  thought 
they  should  escape  tyranny  and  oppression  by  shunning 
danger,  they  grievously  deceived  themselves ;  that  tihey 
would  only  encourage  the  enemy  to  greater  insolence,  and 
that  the  work  of  reformation  was  especially  that  of 
tlie  nobles.  This  address,  accompanied  by  stinging  private 
ktters  to  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  Wishart  of  Pitarrow,  produced 
the  intended  effect.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  cause 
of  reform,  the,  leaders  of  the  cause  came  together,  their 
ical  a^squired  every  day  more  fervency,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
Decern bjor,  1557,  they  drew  up  that  league  and  covenant, 
which  was  destined  to  work  such  wonders  in  Scotland,  to 
rou.se  the  suffering  reformers  into  an  actual  church  militant ; 
to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  excited  peasants,  brace 
the  sword  to  the  side  of  the  preacher,  and,  through  civil 
war  and  scenes  of  strange  suffering,  bloodshed,  and  resist- 
ance on  moor  and  mountain,  to  work  out  the  freedom  of  the 
faith  for  ever  in  Scotland.  The  covenant  described  in  no 
rosewater  terms  the  catholic  priests  as  limbs  of  Satan,  who 
sought  to  destroy  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  declared  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  every  true  disciple  to  stand  to  the  death  for 
the  truth.  It  engaged  all  who  subscribed  it,  in  a  solemn 
vow,  *'in  the  presence  of  the  Majesty  of  God  and  his  con- 
gregation,*' to  spread  the  word  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  to  maintain  iae  gospel  and  defend  its  ministers 
against  all  tyranny ;  and  it  pronounced  the  most  bitter 
anathemas  against  the  superstition,  the  idolatry,  and  the 
agnominations  of  Rome. 

This  bond  received  the  signatures  of  the  earls  of  Glen- 
cairn,  Argyll,  and  Morton,  lord  Lorn,  Erskine  of  Dun,  and 
many  other  nobles  and  gentlemen,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  the  lords  of  the  congregation ;  and  from  this  hour  it 
beeamA  a  scandalous  apostacy  for  any  one  to  flinch  or  fall 
aw^y  from  this  "  solemn  league  and  covenant."  War  to  the 
deaih  was  thus  proclaimed  against  the  established  religion, 
and  the  congregation,  as  the  reformers  now  styled  them- 
selves, passed  a  resolution,  that  in  all  the  parishes  of  the 
realm  the  Common  Prayer  Book—that  is,  the  book  of 
Edward  VI.— should  be  regularly  used,  with  corresponding 
lessons  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  that  the 
curates  should  read  the  same  ;  but,  if  they  were  not  quali- 
fied, or  refused,  then  the  next  qualified  person  should  do  it 
for  them.  Preaching,  or  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
was  recommended  to  be  used  also  in  private  houses,  but 
not  in  such  numbers  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment till  such  time  as  God  should  move  the  prince  to  grant 
public  preachmg  by  true  and  faithful  ministers. 


TiM  lords  of  tiM  MttgtegtttLsa  protoft^d  lorthiv»th  to  pat 
>th«ee  MsolotioDg  in  fores  ia  all  tiieir  oir»  dli^ots.  !Bio 
earl  of  Argyll  ordeved  Poa^,  kis  ohitplaia,  to  pceaok 
oponly  in  his  o«ra  house,  aad  a  atcond  ktter  was  wrktsn  to 
hastea  the  anrival  of  Ejaox.  Tha  oafcholic  ojbi]^  were 
greatly  oxoited,  aad  oalled  on  the  qaouMM^Mit  to  iAtarpofie 
her  authority ;  bat  Mary  of  Qmm  hftd  a  difbaiA  part  to 
play.  The  marnago  of  hsr  daughtsr  witJh  tha  daaphin  was 
about  to  tako  piaoe,  bat  as  yat  the  SaottMAi  parUamaat  had 
not  givon  its  inal  ooosont.  Sho  Iharefissa  had  to  avoid 
inceasiog  the  nobles  of  aither  petsaaaioiu  and  wbilat  she 
supported  the  Yiens  <^  tha  estaJi>lish]iianft,  she  was  obliged 
to  protest  agaiaat  prooaeding  to  ecibcaiaities  with  tha 
reformers.  Tha  archbishop  of  St.  Aadrewa  was  i^eise  to 
perseeutioa  also ;  but  the  ^Hugj  would  not  lot  him  rest*  aad 
Walter  Mila,  the  parish  priest  of  Laaao^  in  An^ua,  who 
had  been  coodemaed  as  a  haratio  in  the  time  of  oasdiaal 
Beaton,  hut  had  esoapad  from  priaon,  was  now  aataad,  aad 
brought  to  the  stake.  He  was  a  veBerahlt  naaa  of  ufwnrds 
of  eighty,  and  his  daath  exoited  such  a  hoivor  and  indi^u- 
tbn  that  ha  was  the  last  victim  in  Scotland  bf  ftra. 

This  deed  produced  its  natural  firaita.  Tha  lords 
of  the  congregation  remonstrated  mtk  the  qaesn- 
regent  boldiy,  and  roosed  tha  indignation  of  the  aoontry 
against  the  dergy.  Emissaries  were  daspatched  ia  aU 
direetions  to  stir  up  the  people  aguast  muA.  arodty,  and 
Mary  of  Guise  was  compelled  to  protast,  to  a  depntaHon 
headed  by  Sir  James  Sandilands,  that  sash  meaauias  weie 
contrary  to  her  wishes,  and  that  tha  piotastaats  should 
have  her  protection.  In  the  parliament  of  Daoamher,  1358, 
the  lords  of  the  congregation  denuinded  that  all  praeeed- 
ings  on  account  of  heresy  should  ha  saspaadad  till  tiie 
present  differences  of  opinion  in  tha  chuffc^  should  bs 
settled  by  a  general  ooancil,  and  that  ns  oburobaian  shoald 
judge  those  accused  of  heresy,  hut  lay  judges  only.  Bat  at 
this  crisis  Elisabeth  of  England  ascended  tha  throne.  Ths 
power  of  the  catholics  was  there  for  a  moaieat  paralysed : 
but  in  Prance  Mary*s  daughter  was  now  married,  aa4  her 
husband,  the  daaphin,  was  proclaimed  kiag-coaaort  of 
Scotland  by  consent  of  parliament.  Mary  of  CUiaa'a  objaois 
were  accomplished,  and  she  at  ones  threw  off  tha  dii^^itfe 
of  assumed  moderation  towards  the  reformfrs.  9ha  was  a 
catholic  heart  and  soul ;  and  she  at  once  joined  the  poUsy 
of  her  brothers,  the  duke  of  Gnise  and  tha  oacdUial,  i^osa 
object  was  to  combine  France  and  the  catholics  of  Franas, 
England,  and  Scotland,  for  the  dethronement  of  Eliaahelh, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  queen  of  Seots  in  her  plaae. 
The  first  step  was  evidently  to  put  down  the  reformadon 
in  Scotland,  and  to  secure  the  French  dominanoe  in  that 
country,  by  which  they  imagined  that,  in  cftmbinaiion  witii 
the  disaffected  catholics  of  England,  they  wonld  easily 
depose  Elizabeth. 

A  firm  stand  agfdnst  tha  demands  of  tha  rslbrmera  indi- 
cated this  change  in  the  policy  of  tha  qoaen-fegeai.  In  a 
convention  of  the  clergy  held  in  Edinburgh,  ia  Mardi,  13^ 
the  lords  of  the  congregation  deaianded  that  the  bishe|^ 
should  be  elected  by  the  gentlemen  of  tha  diocese,  aatd  tlia 
clergy  by  people  of  each  parish.  This  was  pereaiptoiafy 
refused,  and  it  was  decreed  that  the  praotiea  of  usdng 
English  prayers  should  cease,  no  langoage  shoald  be  par* 
mitted  in  public  worship  but  Latm,  and  this  waa  fbUaved 
by  a  proclamation  of  the  queen-regent,  orderiag  all  peo^ 
to  conform  strictly  to  the  established  religion,  to  attend 
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mass  daily ;  atid  ia  aomterTiew  with  the  leaden  of  the  pro- 
testants  elie  shewed  fchetn  the  eommands  which  eb»  had 
reoeiyfed  on  these  heads  firom  France,  and  summoned  the 
efaief  ministers  of  the  reformed  hodj  to  appear  before 
a  parliament  to  be  held  at  Stirling  to  answer  for  their  con- 
duct in  introducing  heretical  praotioes  and  doctrines. 

The  astonished  lords  of  the  congregation  protested  against 
so  arbitrary  and  alarming  a  determination  of  goyemment, 
and  reminded  the  queen-regent  of  her  solemn  and  repeated 
premises  of  toleration  and  protection.  '*  Promises/'  re- 
plied the  regent,  to  their  still  greater  amasement,  "  oagbt 
not  to  be  nrged  upen  princes,  unless  they  can  conyeniently 
fulfil  them.*'  This  flagrant  avowal  of  the  basest  Jesuiti- 
cal doctrine  so  startled  the  lords,  that  they  replied,  on  the 
spot:  "  Madam,  if  you  are  rcsolyed  to  keep  no  faith  with 
your  subjects,  we  will  renounce  our  allegiance  ;  and  it  will 
be  for  your  grace  to  consider  the  calamities  which  such  a 
state  of  things  must  entail  upon  the  country." 

For  a  moment  this  remonsbrance  appeared  to  mflnence  the 
infatuated  woman,  but  soon  hearing  that  the  town  of  Perth 
had  embraced  the  protestant  faith,  she  was  so  exasperated, 
that  she  commanded  lord  Buthyen,  the  proyost,  to  snpprees 
the  heresy.  ''Madam,*'  replied  that  nobleman,  •*!  can 
out  down  the  people  till  you  are  satiated  with  tlieir  blood ; 
but  over  their  consciences  I  haye  no  power."  Blind  to  the 
folly  of  her  course,  she  reprimanded  Buthyen  for  what  she 
termed  his  malapert  speech,  and  issued  orders  fot  Perth, 
Dundee,  Montrose,  and  other  places  which  bad  renounced 
Catholicism,  to  return  to  the  ancient  f^th,  d«dy  to  attend 
mass,  nnd  again  summoned  the  reformed  preaoiietviO  appear 
at  Stirling  to  answer  for  their  dellnqueneieB. 

At  this  moment,  as  by  the  direet  ortelng  of  Proridenoe, 
Knox  arrived.  He  found  ihe  posiiioii  of  protestantism 
very  different  to  that  in  whidi  be  Ml  H.  Then,  the  re- 
formers were  zealous,  but  their  aiMih^n  fow ;  now,  tiiey 
were  numerous  and  powerfed,  ^lesgh  Baesaeed.  Willock, 
Douglas,  and  other  ministers  had,  4«rittg  his  absenoe,  been 
labouring  at  the  peril  of  their  liyes ;  bat  now,  not  only  were 
they  protected  by  the  nobles,  by  tbe  MHgnaat  spirit  of  the 
people  at  large,  but  by  England  voder  her  new  protestant 
queen.  Tt  was  determined  by  the  lords  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  attend  their  ministers  to  StifliDg  in  m^  Boinbers 
as  should  overawe  the  government,  and  Knox  fotenteered 
to  take  his  part  with  the  other  preachers.  The  noMee  and 
the  people  mustered  at  Perth,  and  Erskine  of  Don  was 
sent  on  to  request  an  interview  with  the  queen-regent. 
Mary  of  Guise,  aware  of  the  formidable  assembly  of  the 
protestants,  on  this  occasion  exercised  that  duplicity  for 
which  she  became  famous.  On  Erskine  assuring  her  that 
the  people  asked  for  nothing  more  than  to  worship  God 
according  to  their  consciences  in  peace,  she  declared  that 
that  was  only  reasonable,  and  if  the  leaders  would  request 
their  followers  to  disperse,  the  summonses  to  the  ministers 
should  be  discharged,  and  toleration  fully  conceded.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  people  returned  home  from  Perth  on  the 
faith  of  this  promise,  acting  on  her  maxim  that  promises 
were  only  to  bo  regarded  by  princes  as  long  as  they  were 
convenient,  she  continued  the  summonses,  denounced  all 
who  did  not  appear  as  rebels,  and  made  it  high  treason  for 
any  one  to  harbour  them.  Erskine  of  Dun,  burning  with 
indignati«m  at  this  gross  perfidy,  hastemed  to  Perth,  where, 
on  the  announcement  of  this  news,  Knox  ascended  the 
pulpit^  and  preached  a  fiery  sermon  against  the  idolatry  of 


the  mass,  and  enumerated  the  stern  commands  of  Scripture 
for  the  destruction  of  all  the  monuments  of  that  crime. 
Scarcely  had  the  people  retired  from  the  church,  when  a 
priest,  as  in  defiance,  unveiled  a  rich  shrine  wliich  stood 
above  one  of  the  altars,  and,  displaying  the  imagos  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints,  prepared  to  celebrate  mass.  An 
enthusiastic  young  man  called  to  those  standing  around 
him  to  prevent  such  a  perpetration  of  the  idolatry  just 
denounced  in  so  terrible  a  manner  *,  the  priest  struck  him  in 
resentnient  at  the  interruption,  and  the  young  man  re- 
taliated by  flinging  a  stone,  and  dashing  to  pieces  one  of 
the  images.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  onslaught 
on  the  altar.  Images,  candles,  and  ornaments,  were  torn 
down  in  an  instant,  and  destroyed ;  and  the  noise  recalling 
those  without,  there  was  a  general  rush  into  the  church, 
and  orosoes,  shrines,  confessionals,  paintings,  and  painted 
windows,  were  rent  and  battered  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments, and  itamped  under  foot.  From  the  cathedral 
the  excited  multitude  rushed  away  to  the  religious  houses 
of  the  Gray  and  Black  Friars,  and  thence  to  the  Chapter 
House,  or  Carthusian  monastery.  In  a  very  short  time, 
there  was  not  a  church  or  chapel  in  Perth  that  was  not 
stripped  and  desolated ;  the  rioters,  Knox  says,  leaving  the 
spoil  to  the  poor,  who  showed  no  reluctance  to  help  them- 
selves. The  fury  thus  aroused  against  the  popish  idolatry, 
as  it  was  oalled,  soon  spread  from  town  to  town,  and  the 
first  to  imitate  Perth  was  Cupar  in  Fife. 

The  queen-regent,  at  the  news\of  this  destruction, 
became  furioos.  She  vowed  she  would  raze  the  town  of 
Perth  to  the  ground,  and  sow  it  with  salt  as  a  sign  of 
eternal  deeolation.  She  summoned  to  her  aid  Arran,  now 
duke  of  Ohatelherault,  the  earl  of  Atholl,  and  D'Oyselles, 
tiie  Freneh  commander,  and  being  joined  by  two  of  the 
lords  of  the  oongregatio  n,  Argyll  and  the  lord  James,  who 
were  averse  to  the  outrages  eommitted,  on  the  18th  of  May 
she  marched  towards  Perth.  The  congregation  hastened 
to  address  letters  both  to  the  queen-regent  and  the  two 
lords  of  the  oongreitation,  who,  to  their  great  incensement, 
had  joined  her.  They  told  Mary  of  Guise  that  hitherto 
they  had  served  her  willingly ;  but,  if  she  persisted  in  her 
persecntionA,  they  should  abandon  her  and  defend  them- 
selves. They  would  obey  the  queen  and  her  husband  if 
permitted  to  worship  in  their  own  way,  otherwise  they 
would  be  subject  to  no  mortal  man.  To  the  two  lords  of 
the  eongregation  they  wrote  first  in  mild  expostulation,  but 
they  soon  advanced  their  tone  to  threats  of  excommunica- 
tion, and  the  doom  of  traitors,  if  they  did  not  come  from 
amongst  the  persecutors.  They  addressed  another  letter 
*'  To  the  generation  of  Anti-Christ,  the  pestilent  prelates 
and  their  shavelings  in  Scotland ;  "  and  they  warned  them 
that,  if  they  did  not  desist  from  their  persecutions,  they 
would  exterminate  them  as  the  Israelites  did  the  wicked 
Canaanttes. 

Matters  were  proceeding  to  extremity  when  Glencairn 
arrived  in  the  protestant  camp  with  two  thouftand  five 
hundred  men,  and  this  had  the  effect  to  make  the  queen- 
regent  pause,  and  an  agreement  was  effected  by  means  of 
Argyll  and  the  lord  James,  by  which  toleration  was  again 
granted,  and  the  queen-regent  engaged  that  no  Frenchman 
should  approach  within  three  miles  of  Perth,  a  condition 
which  she  characteri^stically  evaded  by  garrisoning  it  with 
Scotch  troops  in  French  pay.  Knox  and  Willock  had  an 
interview  with  Argyle  and  the  lord  James^  «dBhar|ily  up- 
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braided  them  with  appearing  in  arms  against  thAr 
brethren,  to  which  these  nobles  replied  that  they  had  done 
it  only  as  a  means  of  arbitrating  for  peace ;  but  the  con- 
gregation took  means  to  bind  them  in  future  by  framing  a 
new  covenant,  to  which  every  member  swore  obedience, 
engaging  to  defend  the  congregation  or  any  of  its  members 
when  menaced  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion. 

They  were  soon  called  upon  to  prove  their  sincerity,  for 
the  queen-regent — totally  regardless  of  the  treaty  just 
entered  into,  on  the  old  plea  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept 
with  heretics — the  very  same  day  that  the  lords  of  the 
congregation  quitted  Perth,  entered  it  with  Chatelherault, 


lishing  the  churches  and  shrines  of  the  popish  idolaters,  as 
he  styled  them.  At  Crail,  a  small  seaport  in  Fife,  he  had 
avowedly  urged  on  the  multitude  to  this  work,  and  they 
had  done  it  effectually,  in  the  destruction  of  the  altars  and 
images  in  the  church.  The  same  scene  was  repeated  at 
Anstruther,  another  seaport  not  &r  distant;  and  now  he 
prepared  to  attack  the  great  centre  of  papal  power  and 
worship  in  St.  Andrews. 

The  archbishop,  hearing  of  the  menaced  attack,  entered 
the  town  on  the  Saturday  evening,  at  the  head  of  a  hnn- 
dred  spears,  and  sent  to  inform  Knox  that  the  moment  he 
showed  himself  in  the  pulpit  he  would  be  saluted  with  a 


John  Knoz^ 


D*Oyselles,  and  a  body  of  French  soldiers.  She  deprived 
the  chief  magistrates  of  their  authority,  because  favourers 
of  the  reformation ;  made  Oharteris  of  Kinfauns,  a  man  of 
infamous  character,  provost,  and  left  a  garrison  of  troops  in 
French  pay  to  support  him. 

The  lords  of  the  congregation  assembled  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  with  them  Knox,  now  roused  to  a  pitch  above  all  fear, 
and  having  come,  as  he  said,  to  the  conclusion  that  to  be 
rid  of  the  rooks  it  was  necessary  to  pull  down  their  nests. 
The  destruction  of  the  cathedral  and  monasteries  of  Perth 
might  have  been  the  result  of  a  sudden  enthusiasm  in  the 
people ;  ELnox  himself  was  now  bent,  on  principle,  on  demo- 


dozen  oulverins.  Great  alarm  was  occasioned  ia  the  con- 
gregation by  this,  but  Enox  treated  the  threat  with  contempt, 
appeared  at  the  exact  moment  in  the  pulpit,  and  took  lor 
his  text  the  account  of  Christ  whipping  the  money-changerB 
out  of  the  temple.  He  declared  that  it  was  the  intentioa 
of  the  queen-regent,  who  kept  no  oath  or  treaty,  to  bring  in 
French  troops  and  curb  both  their  reli^on  and  their  liberties, 
and  to  such  a  degree  of  fury  did  he  work  them,  that  the 
whole  congregation  rushed  forth,  with  their  magistrates  at 
their  head,  and  levelled  with  the  ground  the  proud  edifices 
of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  Friars.  OQ  [Q 
The  archbishop  fled  to  the  queen,  who  was  lymg  at  Falk- 
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laDd,  and  she  immediately  ordered  her  army  to  march  upon 
St.  Andrews  and  annihilate  the  iconoclasts.  But  on  reaching 
Cupar  Moor  she  found  the  camp  of  the  congregation  de- 
fended at  all  points,  and  filled  with  a  host  of  enthusiastic 
covenanters,  with  skilful  commanders  at  their  head.     Knox 
said  people  seemed  to  have  been  rained  from  the  skies.  Mary 
of  Guise  again  betook  herself  to  negotiation,  and  a  truce  of 
eight  days  was  granted  on  the  assurance  that  a  number  of 
noblemen  should  be  appointed  to  meet  the  leaders  of  the 
congregation,  and  settle  all  points  of  difference.     But  it 
was  soon  perceived  that  the  queen-regent  was  only  endea- 
vouring to  gain  time  for  the  muster  of  more  troop;) ;  and 
no  commission.3rs  arriving;,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  in- 
habitants of  Perth  complaining  loudly  of  the  omelties  and 
oppressions  of  Oharteris,  it  was  determined  to  send  a  force 
to  their  relief.     Sir  William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  an  oiBoer 
of  great  ability  and  ezperienoe,  joined  them  at  this  junO'* 
tare.    Sucli  numbers  flocked  to  the  rescue  of  Perth,  that  it 
was  surrendered  at  the  first  assaQll.     In   the  immediate 
vicinity  stood  the  episcopal  palace  and  abbey  of  Scone,  m 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  the  kiof«  of  Scotland  had 
been  crowned ;  but,  spite  of  the  popular  teneratloB  for  this 
place,  they  entertained  a  deep  hatred  of  the  bishop,  who 
had  been  the  chief  instigator  of  the  burning  of  Walter 
Miln.    The  people  rushed  away  to  execute  vengeance  upon 
him,  and  Knox  and  the  congregation  hurried  after  them  to 
prevent  them.     They  succeeded  in  checking  any  farther 
outrage  than  the  destruction  of  the  altar  and  images  ;  and 
Argyll  and  the  lord  James  contrived  to  draw  them  away 
to  fresh  quarry.    It   was  reported  that  the  queen -regest 
was  on  the  mar<^  to  occupy  Stirling  and  the  fords  of  the 
Forth,  so  as  to  oat  off  all  oof&monioation  betwixt  the  northern 
and  soatbem  covenantera.    A  great  crowd  followed  Argyll 
and  Murray  to  forestall  her,  but  by  this  md«n«  they  left 
Scone  exposed.    People  from  Perth  began  Uie  next  day  to 
gather  about  iht  abbey,  0oine  in  hope  of  plunder,  others  of 
vengeance,  and  the  bishop,  alarmed,  barred  hie  gates,  armed 
his  servants,  and  stood  on  the  defensive    A  man  l^proach- 
ing  the  *'  gemel,"  or  granary,  was  thrust  tfarongh  with  a 
rapier,  and  the  isrj  was  that  it  had  been  dooe  by  ^e  pre* 
late's  son.    Th«  Mws  fiew  to  Perth  ;  ttie  osoited  pepuhK^e 
poured  forth  vowing  Teugea^oe,  and  presen^y,  spite  of  the 
vehement   dissuasions  of    Knox  and  his  associfttes,  the 
palace  and  Abbey  were  in  flames.    "Now,"  exclaimed  an 
old  womftB^  who  Kiid  been  watching  the  efforts  of  the 
leaders  to  pretm^  ^  ootiflagration,  *'I  see   that  God*s 
judgments    are  josi^  and  none  can  save  whore  He   will 
punish.    Smcf^  ever  I  <mm  remember  aught,  this  place  hath 
been  ncAhing  else  ^an  a  den  of  profligates,  where  those 
filthy  beasts,  the  friars,  bare  acted  in  darkness  etf^y  sort 
of  SIB,  ftftd  specially  that  most  wicked  man,  the  bithop. 
If  all  knew  what  I  know,  they  woald  see  matt«Y  for  gflrti* 
tude,  but  none  for  offence.'* 

Argyll  and  the  lord  James  had  svcoeeded  in  oheokhig  the 
march  of  the  queen-regent ;  ani  om  theit  advance  to  Lin- 
lithgow, she  and  the  French  forces  evacaated  Bdinburgh, 
falling  back  to  Dunbar ;  whilst  the  covenantmg  ftrmy, 
entering  Linlithgow,  pulled  down  the  altars  and  images. 
destroyed  the  relics,  and  then  advanced  on  Edinburgh, 
which  they  entered  in  triumph  on  the  29th  of  June,  1559. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  progress  of  the  reformers  in 
Scotland  arrested  the  attention  of  the  government  in 
Eogland,  and  a  letter  was  receired  from  Sir  Ilenry  Percy 


by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  inquiring  into  the  real  objectfl  of 
the  lords  of  the  congregation.  Kirkaldy  replied  that  thej 
meant  nothing  but  the  reformation  of  religion ;  that  thej 
had  purged  the  churches  of  imagery  and  other  popish  staff 
wherever  they  had  come,  and  that  they  poll  down  such  friaries 
and  abbeys  as  will  not  receive  the  reformed  futhj  but  that 
tbey  had  not  meddled  with  a  pennyworth  of  the  Qhorch'e 
property,  reserving  the  appropriation  of  that  to  the  main- 
tenance of  godly  ministers  hereafter.  That  if  the  qaeen- 
regent  would  grant  them  spiritual  liberty  aod  8«a4  awij 
the  Frenchmen,  tbey  will  obey  hw }  if  not,  tbey  wEl  hear 
of  no  agreement.  Kbox  also  wrote  to  Percy  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  eongregatkm,  and  entreated  that  England 
should  aid  them  in  their  struggle,  telling  them,  in  his  stordj 
way,  that  if  it  did  it  would  be  better  for  it;  if  not,  thoagh 
Scotland  might  suffer,  England  could  not  escape  her  share 
of  the  trouble. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  that  a  secret  interview  took 
place  betwixt  Kirkaldy  and  Percy,  at  Norham,  in  which 
assistance  was  promised  to  the  Scotch  reformers  bj  EUia- 
both.  The  manner  in  which  Elizabeth  proposed  to  afford 
this  aid  was  most  mean  and  dishonourable.  As  a  {Hend 
to  the  reformation,  noting  could  have  been  more  Dobk 
than  to  have  openly  a&d  ooorageonsly  owned  that  sym- 
pathy, and  sought  in  a  legitimate  manner  to  inflneiioe  the 
young  queen  of  Scotland  to  arrest  the  perseeotioB  of  her 
subjects,  and  to  allow  them  toleration  of  ihxxt  ni&^ 
But  nothing  was  further  from  Elisabeth's  intODtioi  tban 
this.  She  regarded  liary  already  with  deep  jealottsj  and 
resentment,  on  aooomit  of  her  claims  on  tiie  snooesiim  to 
the  English  throne,  aggravated  by  her  having  been  in^sced 
to  quarter  the  arms  of  fingland  with  those  of  Soettftod. 
Her  desire,  therefore,  was  to  weaken  Mary  'm  the  affe^ 
tions  of  her  subjects,  and  to  create  such  troubles  Is  Scot- 
land as  should  net  only  prevent  any  attempt  of  Marjifi 
England,  but  should  afford  herself  opportunity  of  aoqairios 
an  ascendancy  in  Scotland.  Elisabeth  was  homi  hj 
treaty  to  be  at  peace  with  both  France  and  Scodsai  jet 
she  did  not  hesitate  thus  secretly  to  foment  rebelfion  is  ^ 
kingdom  of  the  young  and  absent  <|iieen,  to  hold  her  «b- 
jeots  in  her  secret  pay,  at  the  same  time  that  she  pro/a»^ 
to  act  uprightly  and  faithfully  towards  their  governmei^  ^ 
by  her  treaty  bound.  This  was  not  a  keenly,  modi  less « 
Ohristian  conduct,  but  a  base  M*<Ai«veIlian  one,  whidi 
must  ever  reflect  the  deepest  dMiooevr  on  the  Engh^ 
queen. 

The  parsimony  of  Blfeabeth,  hcnreTer,  and  the  caatioa 
of  her  minister  Oedl,  prevented  any  eftoient  aid  to  the 
Soottisfa  reformers  at  the  time  that  it  was  most  enic^ 
Whilst  the  qneen^regent  delayed  any  aetihre  proeeedio^ 
in  the  hope  of  the  arriral  of  ft'esk  troops  firom  FraMe,  vA 
the  knowledge  that  the  irregular  army  bron^t  hto  ^ 
fieM  by  the  Scottish  barons  oo«ld  ii<yk  hmg  be  kept  together. 
Elisabetih  deferred  the  premised  sixbsidiee.  Mary  ef  Bti^ 
meantime,  spread  all  kinds  of  reports  »o  the  di»df««'*S* 
of  tfee  eovenanters,  declaring  that,  vnder  the  guise  rf  ««^* 
mg  freedom  of  conscience,  they  were  oomyiring  »s  ^^ 
tttm  the  government  of  the  country.  She  caossd  s  T«^^ 
mation  to  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  yomig  ktsg  a^^ 
queen,  charging  the  reformers  with  having  stolen  the  i^l08 
of  the  mint  and  of  maintaining  a  corrospondenoa  witi 
England — a  charge  only  too  true.  She  asserted  that  we 
had  already  offered  to. call  a  parliament,  ini  which  enxj' 
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tiuig  A<yM  Im  Mii8i(MfciM%  aMtl  sad  loll  relsgioM 
libfliiycoBoedad. 

TiMee  aoto  had  their  «€••(.    Muiy  <rf  the  veferm  party, 
iiftleMer  to  the  queen,  repudiated  ererj  idea  of  rebeUkm; 
others  drew  off  fnm  <^e  amy,  and  the  duke  of  Ohatelhe- 
raolt  abandoned  the  eongregation.    in  this  predieament, 
the  k>rd&  of  the  eongregatioa  made  etill  more  imfasstoaed 
flf^als  to  Ceoil,  and  Knox  wrote  to  him  entreating  hun  to 
abale  the  preyadice  of  Elkiabeth  towards  htm.     Bat  that 
pr^udioe  was  of  the  most  hitter  and  unoonqnerable  kind  in 
Ae  ho»rt  of  Bliiabeth.     She  regarded  Knox  with  the 
fieroett  aversion,  and  swore  that  be  should  never  set  f  ot 
in  her  kingdom.    He  had  sought  through  Oeoil  to  obtain 
from  ber  permission  to  pass  through  England  on  his  way 
from  Geneva,  but  reeeiyed  the  most  angry  denial.    Knox 
had  perpetrated  the  unpardonable  oflenee  to  EUoabeth  in 
writing  his  '*  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Mon- 
strous Regiment  of  Women,"  wherein,  aiming  a  blow  at 
his  own  queen  Mary,  he  h^d  hit  more  mortatiy  the  proad 
queen  of  England.    It  was  in  ytdn  that  Knox  now  at- 
tempted to  coneot  Mb  eapital  error  and  to  turn  courtier, 
a  tiling  ho  was  never  fashioned  for.    He  deelared  that, 
**  though  he  stilt  adhered  to  the  propositbns  he  had  sat 
ferth  in  his  hook,  he  never  meant  to  af^ly  them  in  her 
ease,  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  miracle,  Qod  ha/ving  by 
an  extraordinary  dispensation  of  His  mercy  made  lawful  to 
her  that  which  both  nature  and  God's  law  denied  to  other 
women,  and  that  no  one  in  England  would  be  more  wiMing 
to  mMntain  her  lawful  authority  than  himself.'*  He  prayed 
&at  he  might  be  permitted  to  come  into  England  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  religion  of  hie  country.    But  such  was  the 
detestation  with  which  the  English  queen  regarded  him, 
that  he  might  be  thankful  that  she  did  not  allow  him  to  go 
there,  or  she  would  probably  have  served  him  worse  than 
die  did  afterwards  the  Scottish  queen. 

Disappointed  in  his  attempt,  Knox  did  not  fail,  impolitic 
as  it  was,  to  give  the  proud  queen  a  taste  of  his  quality. 
He  called  her  ^'  an  infirm  vessel,"  and  warned  her  that,  if 
"  she  persisted  in  her  pride  and  foolish  presumption,  she 
would  not  long  escape  punishment."  He  was  equally  in- 
sulting to  Cecil,  from  whom  he  hoped  to  obtain  assistance 
for  his  cause ;  reminding  him  of  his  backsliding  in  the 
days  of  bloody  Mary,  when  **  he  had  followed  the  world  in 
the  W9J  of  perdition,  to  the  suppressing  of  Christ's  true 
ovaagel,  to  the  erecting  of  idolatry,  and  to  the  shedding  of 
tho  blood  of  God*s  most  dear  children,  to  which  he  had 
by  silenoe  consented  and  subscribed." 

Bueh   was  Knox's  mode  of  seeking  favour.     Ko  aid 

ooming  soon  from  Elizabeth,  the  reformers  were  ooinpelled 

to  oome  to  terms  with  the  queen-regent.    They  agreed  to 

ovaouate  the  town,  restore  the  coining  irons  of  (die  mint, 

sod  retrain  from  any  atta^  on  churches  and  religious 

lMa869»  or  molestation  of  churchmen.    On  the  other  hand, 

the  queen  agreed  to  give  full  freedom  of  faith  and  speech, 

*Ad  to  admit  neither  a  French  nor  Scotch  garrison  to  the 

town.     The  conditions  were  signed  by  the  duke  of  Chatel- 

^i^ult,  the  ear!  of  Huntley,  and  D'Oyseiles,  to  whom  the 

'^gotiatioa  was  intrusted.    The  reformers,  before  quittbg 

^Q  place,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  they  made  a  false 

'^^esentation  of  the  treaty,  giving  at  length  a  statement 

^*  the  privileges  conceded,  but  concealing  the  conditions  by 

^^^t)h  they  had  bound  themselves  to  make  no  aggressions 

****   ^he  opposite  party. 


Seitiier  party  was  honest  in  its  profsssions.  The 
%tteen-regent  was  looking  daily  for  succour  from  Prance, 
the  reformers  for  support  from  England  ;  and  either,  party 
would,  no  dottbt,  have  br*)ken  the  contract  with  little 
ceremony  had  it  found  itself  in  a  condition  to  dictate  to  the 
other.  Sir  James  Melville  had  arrived  from  Franoe  during 
these  late  transactions  on  a  private  mission  to  aaoertain  the 
actual  state  of  parties,  and  particularly  whether  the  lord 
James  had  any  design  of  seizing  the  crown,  as  the  queen- 
regent  had  represented.  Melville  interrogated  Murray 
himself,  and,  (Hrofessing  himself  sautisfied  with  his  denial, 
veterned  through  England. 

At  thM  moment  died  Henry  II.  of  Franoe.  He  had  bee& 
in  low  spirits  since  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Cateau 
Cambresis ;  and  receiy'mg  a  wound  in  the  eye  whilst  tilting 
at  the  eekbratioa  of  the  festivities  on  the  marriages  of  his 
daughter  IsabeUa  with  Philip  of  Spain,  and  his  sister 
Margaret  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  inflammation  took  place, 
and  he  died  on  the  10th  of  July,  1559.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  as  Francis  11.,  and  thus  Mary  queen  of  Scots 
became  tbe  queen  of  France. 

Melville,  on  his  return,  found  this  change  had  taken  place. 
The  Gkises  were  in  tixe  aseendwdt,  and  the  most  determined 
mAoaoes  of  destruction  to  the  protestant  party  ia  Scot- 
land prevailed  at  the  Frenoh  court.  The  congregation 
was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  rumours  of  French  troops  which 
were  to  be  sent  over.  The  leaders  had  retired  to  Stirling^ 
where  tiiey  entered  into  a  new  bond  to  receive  no  message 
from  the  regent — who  sought  to  sow  dissension  amongst 
them-— without  communicating  it  to  the  whole  body.  Enoz 
was  despatched  to  the  borders  to  eommunloato  with  Sir 
James  Cr<^,  the  governor.  The  assistance  which  the 
reformers  daimed  was  extensive.  They  asked  for  money 
to  pay  a  garrison  for  Stirling,  which  tiiQj  engaged  to  seiae* 
They  called  £6r  reinforcements  by  sea  to  secure  the  safety 
of  Perth  and  Dundee,  and  proposed  that  Broughty  Craig 
should  be  fortified,  the  nobles  of  the  neighbourhood  offermg 
to  do  the  work  so  that  they  got  the  money.  Knox  had  it 
ia  his  instructiens  to  urge  the  seixure  of  Eyemouth,  and 
money  to  infiuence  the  Kers,  the  Homes,  and  other  bor- 
derers. Money  was  wanted  and  troops,  too,  ready  to  sup- 
port the  movenients  of  the  congregation:  in  fact,  the 
Scottish  nobles  were  thirsting  &r  the  pay  which  they  had 
enjoyed  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. ;  and,  in  return 
for  what  they  called  "  this  comfortable  aid,"  they  promised 
to  enter  into  a  strict  league  of  alliance  with  EUisabeth, 
binding  ^emselves  to  make  her  enemies  their  enemies,  her 
friends  their  friends,  and  never  to  come  to  any  aeoom- 
modation  with  France  without  the  consent  of  Elizabeth. 

Knox  and  his  companion,  Alexander  Whitelaw,  did  not 
go  and  return  on  this  clandestine  mission  without  incurring 
danger  from  the  French,  who  attacked  their  escort  at  Dun* 
bar ;  and  they  returned  much  disgusted  with  the  cautious 
parsimony  and  double-faced  conduct  of  the  English  queen, 
who,  instead  of  furnishing  the  comfortable  funds  which 
they  craved,  accused  the  congregation  of  lukewarmoess  in 
not  more  vigorously  exerting  themselves  against  the  queen- 
regent,  whilst  she  herself  was  making  the  most  open  pro- 
fe Simons  of  amity  to  that  princess*  Her  policy  is  displayed 
in  the  instructions  whi^  she  gave  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadleri 
whom  she  now  sent  as  her  agent  to  Scotland.  He  was  to 
nourish  the  faction  betwixt  the  Scotch  and  fJM  French,  so 
that  the  French  should  have  less  leisure   to   turn  their 
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attention  to  England ;  and  he  was  to  ascertain  whether 
the  lord  James  really  entertained  designs  against  the 
crown. 

This  policy  of  Elizabeth's  extremely  chagrined  the 
reformers.  The  lord  James  and  the  earl  of  Argyll 
addressed  letters  to  Sir  James  Crofts  and  to  Oecil,  in  which 
tbey  complained  of  the  treatment  shown  them,  and  asper- 
sions of  indifference  cast  upon  them.  They  even  threw  out 
mysterioos  threats  if  they  were  not  sacooured.  They 
observed  that  the  English  goyemment  recommended  them 
to  supply  themselves  out  of  the  wealth  of  the  chorches 
and  altars,  but  they  replied  that  they  had  not  the  court  with 
them  in  this  matter,  as  England  had  had;  but  in  one  thing 
they  had  followed  the  advice  of  England:  they  had  esta- 
blished a  council,  had  endeavoured  to  bring  over  Ohatel- 
herault  to  their  views,  and  only  waited  a  good  opportunity 
to  depose  the  queen-regent,  and  to  place  the  viceregal 
power  in  the  hands  of  some  chief  of  their  own  party. 

Who  this  should  be  was  an  important  question.  There 
were  three  leaders  who  principally  attracted  the  attention 
of  England :  Chatelherault,  his  son,  the  earl  of  Arran, 
and  the  lord  James.  Ohatelherault  was  a  timid  and  un- 
decided character ;  Arran  was  daring  enough,  for  he  aspired 
to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  thought  to  be  liberal  and 
chivalric,  but  further  experience  proved  him  to  bo  only 
rash,  vain,  and  fickle.  The  man  on  whom  the  expectations 
of  Elizabeth  and  her  wary  minister,  Cecil,  were  fixed,  was 
the  lord  James,  the  natural  brother  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and  afterwards  the  noted  regent  Murray.  He  was  yet  not 
twenty-six,  and  devoted  to  the  congregation.  Ho  was  of 
powerful  mind,  of  inordinate  ambition,  and,  as  the  way 
opened  so  brilliantly  before  him,  it  became  obvious  that  no 
moral  principle  was  likely  to  present  any  obstacle  in  his 
path  to  power.  He  had  been  educated  in  France  for  the 
church,  in  a  school  where  the  most  subtle  and  unscrupulous 
doctrines  were  taught  as  the  real  philosophy  of  life.  Out- 
wardly he  had  an  honest,  frank,  and  friendly  air,  covering 
a  mind  quick,  penetrating,  capable  of  seizing  on  the 
thoughts,  and  appropriating  the  plans  and  powers,  of  those 
around  him.  He  had  a  fine  person  and  air,  a  kingly  presence 
and  his  knowledge  of  continental  politics  gave  him  a 
superiority  over  all  his  countrymen.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  selfish,  perfidious,  and  capable  of  the  worst  deeds 
to  his  nearest  kindred,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  ovm 
advancement. 

Such  an  instrument  was  precisely  of  the  kind  that  the 
English  queen  and  her  minister  desired.  Cecil  requested 
Sadler  to  ascertain  whether  the  lord  James  had  an  eye 
to  the  crown,  and,  if  he  had,  to  let  Chatelherault  take  what 
course  he  pleased  without  troubling  himself  much  about  him. 
Meantime  Knox  wrote  very  plainly  to  Cecil,  telling  him 
that  if  the  queen  did  not  soon  do  something  for  the  Scot- 
tish nobles,  and  that  liberally,  they  would  be  very  likely 
to  accept  the  bribes  which  France  was  offering.  He  desired 
Cecil  to  speak  out  plainly,  and  let  them  know  what  they 
had  to  expect  at  once,  adding  that  he  marvelled  that  the 
queen  did  not  write  to  them,  as  her  noble  father  used  to  do 
to  men  fewer  in  number  and  of  less  power ;  alluding  to 
those  hired  by  him  for  the  murder  of  cardinal  Beaton,  a 
business  which  seemed  to  be  approved  by  Knox. 

This  remonstrance  produced  the  desired  effect.  Sadler 
was  instructed  to  treat  with  the  Scotch  reformers.  A 
meegenger  from  Knox  assured  him  that  if  the  queen  would 


furnish  money,  to  pay  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  arquebuees 
and  three  hundred  horse,  they  would  soon  expel  the  FroMsh 
from  Scotland  and  establish  the  English  ascendency  there. 
Balnaves,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  congregation,  and 
intimate  fnend  of  Knox,  had  a  long  private  interview  with 
Sadler,  and  assured  him  that  the  reformers  were  resolved 
to  make  no  further  league  vrith  the  queen-regent,  bat  to 
depose  her  on  the  first  opportunity,  place  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  Chatelherault  or  Arran,  and  then  make  open 
treaty  with  England.  Sadler  was  so  satisfied  irith  thia 
prospect  that  he  paid  over  to  Balnaves  two  thousand  pounds 
for  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  and  promised  to  give  adcU- 
tional  aid  to  Kilkaldy,  Ormiston,  Whitelaw,  and  others,  who 
expended  considerable  sums  in  the  cause  of  the  congre* 
gation,  and  had  their  pensions  from  France  stopped  since 
they  became  its  partisans* 

Three  hours  after  the  arrival  of  Balnaves  at  the  oastie  o£ 
Berwick,  and  whilst  he  and  Sadler  were  deep  in  their  dis- 
cussions, at  midnight,  Arran  alighted  at  the  gate.  Arran 
had  been  serving  in  the  French  army  as  a  colonel  of  the 
Scottish  guards,  and  in  reality  as  a  hostage  for  the  futh  of 
his  father  in  Scotland.  He  had  been  summoned  by  Hemy 
II.  to  attend  the  marriages  of  his  sister  and  daughter  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy  and  Philip  of  Spain ;  but  Arran,  who  was 
in  the  secret  interest  of  Elizabeth,  sent  an  apology,  and« 
as  it  was  supposed,  by  the  aid  of  Throckmorton,  the  English 
ambassador,  made  his  escape  to  England,  where  he  had 
several  secret  interviews  with  Elizabeth  and  Cecil,  and 
then  made  his  way  to  Scotland  nnder  the  assumed  name 
of  M.  de  Beaufort. 

France,  on  the  one  side,  and  England  on  the  other,  woe 
now  in  active  rivalry  for  the  ascendency  in  Scotland.  The 
Sieur  de  Bettancourt  arrived  from  the  French  court  in  the 
beginning  of  August  with  assurances  of  the  speedy  trans- 
mission of  an  army  under  the  marquis  d*£lbenf,  and  with 
letters  to  the  lord  James,  calling  on  him,  by  the  benefits 
which  he  had  received  from  France,  to  prove  himself  a 
faithful  subject  to  his  sister  and  queen.  Towards  the  end 
of  August,  a  thousand  men,  under  an  Italian  officer  named 
Octavian,  landed  at  Leith,  and  with  these  the  queen-regent 
put  that  port  into  a  tolerable  state  of  defence ;  boi  at  the 
same  time  she  sent  urgent  despatches  to  France  f(ff  fcmr 
ships  of  war  to  cruise  in  the  Frith,  for  an  additional  tbo«- 
sand  men,  and  a  hundred  barbed  horse.  She  did  not 
obtain  all  she  wanted,  but  La  Brosse  arrived  on  the  22]id 
of  September,  with  three  ships,  two  hundred  men,  and 
eighty  horse.  With  these  came  the  bishop  of  Amiens  and 
two  learned  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  endeavour  to  reoon- 
cile  the  people  to  the  ancient  faith. 

This  was  the  most  hopeless  of  missions.  The  people  of 
Scotiand  had  long  grown  weary  of  the  French,  and  sna- 
picious  of  their  designs  on  the  independence  of  the  coimtrf. 
The  reformed  preachers  had  perambulated  the  county. 
exposing  tiie  corruptions  of  the  catholic  church,  and  ex* 
citing  indignation  against  the  queen-regent  for  her  bigoted 
attempts  to  put  down  the  reformation,  for  her  decided 
leaning  to  French  interests,  and  her  perfidious  and  repealed 
breaches  of  her  contracts  with  the  lords  of  the  oongregaticii. 
This  arrival  of  fresh  forces  confirmed  all  their  charges^ 
and  inspired  the  population  with  augmented  jealoasj  of 
France. 

No  sooner  was  the  arrival  of  Arran  known,  than  it  pro- 
duced the  highest  enthusiasm  in  the  protestan^  party.     He 
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was  regarded  as  the  destined  husband  of  the  English  queen ; 
and  the  expectation  of  the  influence  which  this  circumstance 
would  give  his  party  with  England,  together  with  the  en- 
couragement of  the  two  thousand  poundajust  received,  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  congregation  to  the  highest  pitch.  They 
accused  the  queen-regent  of  two  breaches  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Edinburgh,  by  celebrating  mass  in  Holyrood -house 
and  receiving  fresh  troops  from  France,  and  they  sent  her 
a  message  requiring  her  to  desist  from  the  fortification  of 
Leith.  The  queen-regent  bluntly  refused,  declaring  that 
she  was  as  determined  as  she  was  able  to  maintain  the 
power  and  interests  of  her  daughter,  their  sovereign. 

Hereupon  the  congregation  prepared  for  direct  hostilities. 
The  duke  of   Ohatelherault  came  over  to  them;   and  a 
commission  was  issued  to  Glencaim  and  Erskine  of  Dun,  to 
proceed  with  the  purgation  of  the  religious  houses.    The 
abbeys  of  Paisley,    Kilwinning,    and   Dunfermline  were 
accordingly  suppressed  by  them.     Sir  Thomas  Randall,  or 
Randolph,  who  had    became    acquainted  with  Arran   at 
Geneva,  was  seeretly  despatched  by  Cecil  to  Hamilton,  to 
co-operate  with  the  Scottish  reformers,  affording  them  a 
direct  means  of  counsel  and  oommonion  through  him  with 
the  English  court.    Thus  was  Bliaabeth  in  full  and  active 
connection  with  the  insurgent  subjeots  of  the  queen  whose 
kingdom  she  was  bound  by  lolemn  treatj  not  to  interfere 
with  or  prejudice  in  any  way ;  but  perhaps  she  was  not 
destitute  of  excuse,  in  the  fact  that  the  Freodi  oourt  was 
equally  labouring,  through  the  sides  of  Scotland,  to  penetrate 
her  realm.    The  chain  of  intelligence  betwixt  the  English 
court  and  all  that  was  going  en  in  the  Soottish  one,  was 
rendered  complete  by  Maitlaud  of  Lethington,  the  secretary 
to  the  queen-regent,  beoomiog  the  secret  ally  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  betraying  all  the  eooncils  and  the  most  private 
designs  of  the  Scottish  government  to  the  reformem* 

On  the  Idth  of  October  the  congregation  aaserabled  its 
forces,  twelve   thousand   in    number,  and   marofaed   on 
Edinburgh,  whi^  they  occupied  without  reebtanoe,  the 
queen-regent  retiring  before  them  to  LeIUi.    Tb^  esta- 
blished a  council  for  civic  affairs,  oonsisting  of  Ohatelherault, 
Arran,    Argyll,    Glencaim,    the    lord   James,   Balnaves, 
Kirkaldy,  and  others,   and  another  for  religious  affairs, 
under  Knox,  Goodman,  and  the  bishop  of  Galloway.    They 
sent  a  message  to  the  queen-regent,  requiring  her  to  order 
all  fbreignws  and  men-at«arms  to  quit  the  town,  and  leave 
it  to  the  snlijeets  of  the  reabn.    Mary  of  Guise  replied  that 
the  French  were  naturalised  subjects,  and  Scotland  united 
to  IVanoe  l^  marriage  (  aad  she,  is  her  torn,  oammandad 
the  duke  of  OhatefiienMat  and  his  ass«eiatee  to  quit  the 
capital,  en  pain  of  treason. 

The  lord-Kon,  who  broaght  her  measage,  was  requeated  to 
watt  for  an  answer,  which  was  that,  as  an  qapresaor  and  an 
id<^atre08,  they  suspended  her  authority  as  a  ooonoii  of 
b«ra  sobfeets  for  the  qaeen,  an  the  ground  that  she  was 
mbUng  oontrary  to  1^  will  and  interest  of  the  aorareign. 

On  the  88ft  the  eoreaaatsrs  prepared  for  mm  assault  on 
L«ith,  by  oenstrvatfaig  sealing-ladden  in  tha  High  CHwireh 
9f  St.  QUes,  to  the  great  seandal  of  the  pnMsheM,  who 
prognoetieated  that  pre^eediags  began  in  sacrilege  vould 
md  IB  defeat.  Thia  w&rj  teen  appeared  Hkaly  to  be  «be 
revolt,  fer  the  mooey  aent  from  Bngland  hekig  ashaosted, 
the  soldiers  damooiad  for  pay,  and  the  army  of  tiw^e  i 
bheosAnd  was  oa  the  >rflrge  of  meltiag  away  vary  rafUly. 
In  sreat  alarm,  (he  Iea4sra  vehoaentlir  eslraaM  Siiaabath 


for  more  money,  and  making  a  struggle  with  her  natural 
parsimony,  she  seat  four  thousand  pounds  to  Cockbum  of 
Ormiston,  who  undertook  the  perilous  office  of  oonveymg  it  to 
head -quarters.  But  a  man  who  afWrwards  became  notorious 
for  the  audacity  of  his  crimes,  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  who 
now  professed  to  be  a  aealous  supporter  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  bad  by  this  means  obtained  the  knowledge  of  the 
transmission  of  the  treasure,  waylaid  Cockbum,  and  oarried 
off  the  money.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  congrega- 
tion, and  was  speedily  followed  by  another.  Haliburton, 
provost  of  Dundee,  had  led  a  party  of  reformers  to  attaok 
Leith.  He  bad  planted  his  heavy  artillery  oa  an  eminenoe 
near  Holyrood  ;  but  whilst  the  majority  of  the  leaders  were 
attending  a  sermon,  the  French  attacked  the  battery,  and 
drove  the  reformers  back  into  the  city  with  great  slaughter* 
The  queeo -regent,  sitting  on  the  ramparts  of  Leith,  hailed 
the  victorious  soldiers  returuing  from  the  massacre  of  her 
subjects,  and  thus  gave  mortal  offence. 

On  the  5tb  of  November  the  French  sallied  from  Leith 
to  intercept  a  convoy  of  provisions  for  the  relief  of 
Edinburgh.  They  were  attacked  by  the  lord  James  and 
Arran,  who,  getting  into  difficult  ground,  were  defeated  in 
the  morasses  of  Bestalrig,  with  great  slaughter.  Hali- 
burton of  Dundee  was  killed ;  Arran  and  the  lord  James 
escaped  into  the  city,  where  Knox  summoned  them  to  hear 
the  '*  promises  of  God ;  "  but  though  the  royalists  had  re- 
turned to  Leith,  the  eloquence  of  Knox  failed  to  inspire 
confidence,  a  sudden  panic  spread  through  the  city,  and  the 
reformers,  abandoning  Knox  in  his  pulpit,  fled.  The  road 
to  Linlithgow  was  crowded  before  midnight  with  fugitives, 
and  the  darkness  adding  to  their  terror,  in  the  belief  that 
the  French  were  pursuing  them,  they  neyer  stopped  till  they 
reached  Stirling,  thirty  miles  off. 

When  the  Scottish  fugitives  arrived  at  Stirling,  and  the 
empttness  of  their  terrors  beeame  ftilly  known,  they  were, 
both  leaders  and  people,  covered  with  confusion.  Knox, 
however,  undertook  to  restore  ^lem  to  their  usual  confidence 
by  finishing  there  the  sermon  which  they  had  broken  off, 
so  suddenly  at  Edbburgh.  He  asked  wby  had  the  army 
of  God  fled  before  the  unciroomcised  Philistines ;  and  he 
answered  his  own  question  by  asserting  that  they  had  been 
suffered  to  faU  through  the  avarice  of  one  leader,  the  lewd- 
ness of  another,  and  the  vain-glory  and  presumption  of  a 
third.  He  bade  them  repent  mod  return  sincerely  to  the 
Lord,  and  the  tribes  of  Israel  should  yet  triumph  over  the 
recreant  sons  of  Benjamin.  Thus  he  raised  the  spirits  of  the' 
protestanfts  by  his  flery  eloqu^aoa,  in  the  very  act  of  soundly 
csetftgating  them. 

Meantime,  the  queen^regent  entered  Edinburgh  in 
triumph  ;  fortunately,  however,  the  failure  of  the  re- 
formers did  not  oool  the  sei4  of  their  ^Bnglisb  friends, 
The  stragi^e  was  oonsidered  not  so  much  with  the  Scvotch 
goTeroaMnt  as  with  France;  and  Sadler  urged  on  Oeeil 
to  eopply  the  iasargents  wUk  more  money,  for  so  long,  ho 
observed,  as  they  kept  the  French  engaged  there,  they 
would  have  less  leisure  to  turn  their  designs  on  England. 
The  lards  of  the  eoagregatlon,  thus  reanimated  by  the 
sermoAS  of  Knox  aod  the  promises  of  Cecil,  mastered 
fresh  forces  at  Stirling ;  but  again  they  were  defeated,  and 
Sttrliag  taken  hj  a  detaohment  from  the  queen-regent*e  army 
at  Leith,  The  royaUst  forces  then  invaded  Fifeshire. 
burnieg  aid  laying  waste  the  lands  of  the  covenanters. 
Kinghorii,  Kkkalijlj,  and  Dyeari  were  aaoked,  aod  the 
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troops  of  Arran  and  the  lord  James  were  compelled  to 
retire  before  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy.  With  the 
intensest  anxiety  did  they  expect  the  promised  sncconrs 
from  England  .-  the  royalists  were  now  in  full  march  for 
St.  Andrews,  over  which  inevitable  destruction  seemed  to 
hover,  when,  on  rounding  the  promontory  of  Eingcraig, 
the  little  army  of  Arran  following  at  a  distance,  watching 
their  motions,  a  fleet  was  descried  in  the  offing.  Each 
army  gazed  in  terror  and  expectation,  the  royalists  hoping 
it  might  be  the  French  fleet  bringing  the  troops  of  D*Elboduf, 
the  reformers  that  it  might  be  the  English  succours.  It 
proved  to  be  the  latter.  Three  small  vessels  of  the  queen- 
regent  were  soon  made  prize  of,  and  the  fleet  directed  its 
guns  against  her  army.  It  was  obliged  to  make  instant 
retreat. 

This  was  a  direct  and  open  infraction  of  the  peace  be- 
twixt England,  Scotland,  and  France.  Noailles  made  a 
formal  complaint  at  the  English  court  of  this  violation  of 
the  treaty ;  but  it  was  pretended  that  Winter,  the  English 
admiral,  had  only  acted  in  self-defence ;  that  he  had  been 


dom  ;  and  on  this  plea  Cecil  is  accused  of  not  only  incitine 
conspiracy  in  Scotland  but  also  in  France,  by  arming  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  reformers  against  theit 
sovereign,  Francis  II.  For  this  purpose  Throckmorton 
was  sent  over  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  a  favourer  of  the 
protestant  cause.  Throckmorton  bore  secret  offen  of 
alliance  and  support  against  his  enemies  and  the  enemies 
of  the  true  religion  from  the  queen  of  England.  The  fwt 
was  that  Elizabeth  was  aware  that  Antoine,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  and  Louis,  prince  of  Cond^  were  jealous  of  the 
preference  given  by  Francis  to  his  nndes,  the  doke  of 
Guise  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  uncles  of  his  qoeeo, 
brothers  of  the  queen-regent  of  Scotland.  They  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  and,  as  the  determined  champions  of 
Catholicism,  were  doubly  odious  to  Navarre  and  his  ad- 
herents. Accordingly,  having  the  secret  cotmtenance  of 
the  queen  of  England  and  other  protestant  princes,  Kayane, 
Oond^,  Ooligny,  admiral  of  France,  D^Andelot,  colonel  of 
the  French  infantry,  and  the  cardinal  of  Ohitillon,  nephews 
of  the  constable  Montmorency,  united  in  a  plot  to  seize  the 


Great  Seal  of  Queen  Elizibeth. 


sent  to  convoy  a  fleet  of  victuallers  to  Berwick,  but  had 
been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  the  Frith  of  Forth ; 
that  there  the  batteries  of  Leith,  Bruntisland,  and  Inch- 
keith  had  fired  upon  him,  and  obliged  him  to  return  the 
fire  in  self-defence.  The  story,  though  solemnly  supported 
in  the  form  of  a  dispatch  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
was  residing  on  the  borders  as  the  queen's  lieutenant,  was 
too  flimsy  and  barefaced  to  bear  a  moment's  inquiry,  and, 
to  appease  the  clamour  of  the  French  ambassador,  an 
inquiry  into  Winter's  conduct  was  set  on  foot,  which,  like 
many  such  inquiries,  was  never  meant  to  go  very  deep ;  and 
it  answered  its  purpose  by  keeping  up  an  appearance  of 
investigation  iaXL  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  completed  a 
treaty  at  Berwick  with  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  by 
which  Elizabeth  bound  herself  to  aid  them  with  an  army  to 
expel  the  French  from  Scotland. 

Elizabeth's  excuse  for  entering  into  a  formal  treaty  with 
tho  subjects  of  another  monarch,  with  whom  she  was  at 
peace,  was,  that  she  knew  the  French  were  directing  their 
power  in  Scotland  to  an  ulterior  attack  on  her  own  king- 


king  and  queen,  the  cardinal,  and  the  duke  of  Qai^i  ^ 
place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  princes  of  th^ 
blood. 

At  this  moment  the  duke  of  Norfolk  received  his  wd^ 
to  conclude  the  treaty  with  the  Scottish  lords  at  Bcrwi* 
The  French  ambassadors,  rather  than  proceed  to  extremi- 
ties, offered  to  withdraw  the  bulk  of  their  troops  fr«« 
Scotland,  and  submit  the  points  in  dispute  to  the  dedsioii 
of  Elizabeth  herself.  It  is  said  that  they  even  offered  to 
restore  Calais,  and  that  EHzabeth  replied  that  sheco^ 
never  place  a  fishing  village  in  competitioii  with  the  seenni; 
of  her  dominions  at  large.  This,  however,  is  by  no  v^^ 
probable,  for  we  soon  find  EUsabeth  herself  ^^'""^ 
Calus  as  a  condition  of  peace,  and  it  is  not  to  be  sappoi^ 
that  she  would  not  have  at  least  deferred  her  plans  ag^ 
Scotland  for  the  much-desired  repossession  of  that  U>^ 

Whilst  these  negotiations  were  proceeding,  the  conspirtC! 
of  the  French  princes  was  defeated  at  Amboise  through  the 
sagacity  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  Elisabeth  rather  beo* 
tated  in  completmg  her  treaty  inth  tJie  Soots;  hot  ber 
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coandl  urged  her  to  advance,  alleging  that  France  was 
still  on  the  eve  of  a  ciyil  war,  and  that  she  would,  by  back- 
ing out,  lose  a  golden  opportunity  of  driving  the  French 
from  Scotland. 

•^  On  the  27th  of  February,  1560,  the  treaty  was  concluded 
bt  Berwick,  and  in  the  month  of  March  the  English  fleet 
appeared  in  the  Forth  in  greater  strength.    D'Oyselles,  the 


town.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  collected 
an  army  of  six  thousand  men  in  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  and  sent  it  under  the  command  of  lord  Gray  de 
Wilton  into  Scotland  by  land.  Lord  Gray  marched  from 
Berwick  to  Preston,  where  he  joined  the  forces  of  the  lords 
of  the  congregation ;  and  whilst  Winter's  fleet  blockaded  Leith 
by  sea,  the  united  army  invested  it  on  the  land  side.  It  was 


Mary  Queen  of  Scotd  landing  at  Leith.    (See  page  418.) 


French  general,  managed  to  effect  his  retreat  from  Fife,  and 
threw  himself  into  Leith,  where  he  resolved  to  defend  him- 
self. The  queen-regent,  who  was  lying  there  worn  out  by 
her  ooniinual  struggles  for  the  maintenance  of  her  daughter's 
throne  and  religion,  removed,  by  the  permission  of  lord 
Erakine,  the  governor,  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  as 
unable  to  endure  the  hardships  and  anxieties  of  a  besieged 


soon  known  that  the  fleet  of  the  marquis  d'Elboeuf  had 
been  dispersed  by  a  tempest,  and  partly  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Holland,  partly  made  their  way  back  to  France.; 
so  that  the  English  and  their  afllies  had  little  to  fear  from 
the  arrival  of  fresh  enemies. 

The  siege  was  carried  on  against  Leith  in  a  manner 
little  creditable  to  the  ancient  fame  of  the  English ;  as  for 
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the  Soots,  Sadler  said,  *'  they  could  climb  no  walls  -, "  that 
ig,  they  were  not  famous  for  conducting  sieges  and  taking 
towns  by  assault.  The  English,  who  had  acquired  great 
fame  in  that  kind  of  warfare,  now  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
their  skUl,  though  they  had  lost  none  of  their  coura;;o. 
Their  lines  of  circumvallation  were  ill-drawn :  their  guns 
were  ill-directed,  their  trenches  were  opened  in  ground 
unfit  for  the  purpose,  and  they  were  repeatedly  thrown  into 
disorder  by  sorties  of  the  enemy.  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  supplies  of  the  Soots  became  exhausted,  and  they  began 
to  make  their  usual  cries  to  the  English  for  more  money.  But 
from  the  English  ooort  came,  instead  of  the  all-needful 
money,  signs  of  discouragement.  Elizabeth  still  maintained 
her  equiyocal  conduct,  and  the  lords  of  the  congregation 
were  greatly  alarmed  to  find  her  actually  negotiating  with  the 
sick  queen-regent  for  an  aooommodation.  At  the  very  time 
that  the  Scotch  and  the  English  were  engaged  in  a  smart 
action  at  Hawkhill,  near  Lochend,  during  the  siege,  Sir 
James  Orofl  and  Sir  Oeorge  Howard  were  with  the  dying 
Mary  of  Quise  in  ih%  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Elizabeth  still 
declared  that  she  was  not  fighting  against  Francis  and  Mary, 
the  king  and  queen  of  France  and  Scotland,  but  against 
their  ministers  in  tbe  l«Uer  Munbry,  and  simply  for  the 
defence  of  her  ovn  rMlm  agaijist  their  attempts.  She 
desired  Sir  Ralpk  Sadler  to  ezprees  her  wifitogness  to  treat, 
and  to  make  it  dear  thai  she  was  no  party  to  any  design 
to  injure  or  depose  the  rightful  queen.  What  she  aimed  at 
was  the  expulsion  of  the  Freneh  from  ScoilMid  as  daaferoiM 
to  her  own  dominioiMU  And  he  was  instruefced,  if  the  old  plea 
was  raised,  that  the  Prenoh  only  remained  there  to  main- 
tain the  throne  of  their  mistress  agaiaal  disftffected  sabjects, 
that  she  never  would  admit  this  pJM»  as  it  was  only  a 
pretence,  and  that  At  herself  would  bsI  laj  down  her  arms 
till  the  queen  of  BooAs  was  also  seoored  in  her  just  power 
and  claims. 

These  plausibls  firguments  did  ttot,  howerer,  abate  ike 
suspicions  of  the  lords  of  tbe  a^pOigregation,  thit  Slisab^th 
was  prepared  "te  make  a  yeaiss  without  thsm«  Bor  Ihat 
several  of  their  own  party,  inelttding  the  duke  of  Ohatel- 
herault,  who  were  Inkevara  and  dubious  proteslants, 
were  ready  to  join  in  it,  Fartunat«}j  for  the  ooxigr^fation, 
Elizabeth  and  the  fneaa-ref^eolii  undftuaied  ftnd  ancom- 
promising  in  dea*h«  «oald-iioi  a^pse  ;  ihs  negotiattoas  were 
broken  off,  and  jWiBahsih  §•««  wtdjvB  to  Mn^v  Ibe  sisfe 
with  fresh  vigomu  s4iH  oommtadHig  her  eftoecs  to  **  con- 
temn no  reasontfbk  €&ta§  of  ■fwnimant "  tiurt  mi^  he 
made  by  the  Freoeb. 

No  such  offers,  hovarar,  ■ppaarsd  likely  Is  emne  from 
the  brave  defendaai  of  LeilAt.  Thef  eemiiitted  to  fi^  vith 
a  spirit  and  gallantry  whish  f^/mm  ihem  a  brilli— t  wpmk^ 
tion  all  over  Euri|)e;  and  the  gnfUsh,  ottlbehr  pmti,  worked 
doggedly,  if  not  skflfidijr,  io  make  a  hraash  hi  lbs  walls. 
At  length  they  accomplished  such  a  breach,  and  rushed 
hesidlong  and  in  blind  fury  to  feroe  their  way  into  the 
town ;  but  one  of  the  storming  parties  lost  its  way,  and 
the  rest,  when  they  reached  ^e  ramparts  and  raised  their 
soaliog-ladders,  found  them  too  short;  and,  though  they 
fought  like  ball-<dog8,  they  were  obliged  to  give  way,  leaving 
a  thousand  of  their  comrades  in  the  ditches,  and  mowed 
down  by  the  enemy's  artillery  in  the  advance  and  the 
r^reat 

The  queen*  who  had  recommended  treating  in  preference 
to  fighting,  was  greatly  chagrinad  by  this  failure,  and  the 


soldiers  were  greatly  discouraged ;  but  it  was  not  in 
English  spirit  to  be  thus  pat  down.  The  government  sent 
down  more  money,  with  orders  to  oontinae  the  siege  with 
all  vigour,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  despatched  fresh  rein- 
forcements of  two  thousand  men,  with  promises  of  move, 
declaring  that  the  besiegers  should  not  lack  men  whilst 
there  were  any  betwixt  the  Trent  and  Tweed.  The  invest- 
ment was  thus  continued  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and 
famine  became  terrible  within  the  walls. 

On  the  10th  of  June  the  queen-regent  died  in  the  castle. 
Her  life  since  she  had  been  left  a  widow  had  been  one  of 
storm  and  struggle,  and  as  a  sincere  catholic  she  had  not 
the  conception  of  any  other  troth  but  what  existed  in  it ; 
and  so  long  as  she  lived,  or  had  any  power  left,  the  struggle 
must  go  on.  On  her  death-bed  she  eacnestly  entreated 
the  lord  James,  in  her  presence,  and  some  others  of  the 
lords  of  the  congregation,  as  well  as  her  own  oourders,  to 
support  the  rightful  power  of  her  daughter  -,  but,  as  the 
events  showed,  and  the  treacherous,  ambitious  character  of 
the  bastard  brother  of  queen  Mary  rendered  probable,  to  very 
little  purpose.  The  queen-regent's  deoease,  however,  opened 
a  way  to  negotiation.  The  insurreotionary  feeling  in  France 
made  the  French  court  readily  tender  sooh  a  proposidoo, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Fres^  and  English  commis- 
sionefs  should  meet  at  Berwiok  on  the  liih  of  June.  Tbe 
Boi^h  oommisMoiisrs  were  Cecil  and  Dr.  Wotton,  dean  of 
Canterbury ;  tfie  Frantih,  Monke*  bishop  of  Valence,  and 
eo«Bt  ds  BaadoD.  Perhaps  fbor  »eve  acute  diplomatists 
never  mel.  On  the  16th  cf  Jooe  they  proceeded  to  Edin- 
bargh«  passlog  through  the  gf  lish  oamp  on  the  way, 
where  Ibey  were  salated  by  •  general  discharge  of  fire- 
arms. BytiM  Ml  of  July  all  the  cosdilions  of  peace  were 
settled,  «nd  it  was  aaoouneed  be4h  to  ihe  besiegers  and 
besieged  that  hostilities  wore  at  an  «nd.  Leith.  was 
surrendered,  and  D'0y8«ilM,^7i>SMli  commander,  enter- 
tained tbe  fibglish  and  Beotsk  oftsMm,  by  whom  he  had 
been  so  esArly  famished,  «t  mn  eatsrtiinment,  "  where," 
says  fitew,  "  w«s  |MDepAred  lor  thaat  «  banquet  of  thirty  or 
forty  dishes,  and  yet  not  one  sttbar  «f  fiash  or  fish,  sayiog 
one  of  a  powdered  horse,  as  was  arooohed  by  one  that 
vowed  himself  to  have  tasted  thereof." 

The  French  commissioners  stood  itOBtly  for  the  ri^ta 
and  prerogatives  of  the  ar»«ii,  bnt  they  were  compelled  to 
yield  many  points  to  the  SmperturbaUe  firmness  of  Cecil. 
Dunbar  aad  Inchkeith  srspe  swfeadspid  as  well  as  Leith. 
Tbe  Frenah  troops,  exoepting  s  siaaM  garrison  in  Dunbar 
and  another  in  iBchkeith,  were  lo  be  sent  home  and  do 
more  to  be  broa|^  ever.  An  indemnity  for  all  that  had 
passed  since  Mareh,  1566.  in  Seoilaiad,  was  granted ;  every 
man  was  to  rsfahn  the  post  or  position  which  he  held  before 
the  strqggle,  as4  no  Frenchman  was  to  hold  any  office  in 
tiiat  kingdom.  A  oonvention  of  the  three  estates  was  to  be 
summoned  by  the  king  and  queen,  and  four-and- twenty 
persons  were  to  be  named  by  this  convention,  out  of 
whom  should  be  chosen  a  council  of  twelve  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  of  whom  the  queen  should  name  ^ren 
and  the  estates  five.  That  the  king  and  <)aeen  jhocdd  aot 
declare  war,  or  conclade  peace,  withont  the  eoDOTBvemott  o£ 
the  estates ;  that  neither  the  lords  nor  ^  menbera  of  duB 
congregation  should  be  molested  for  whitt  th^  had 
and  the  churchmen  were  to  be  proteoted  ha  4fasiar 
rights,  and  properties,  and  to  receive  eonpa^ssAion  Cor  their 
losses  acoorduig  to  Htxt  «wftrd  of  the  eetitss  m^ 
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On  one  point,  and  that  the  chief  point  of  the  quarrel, 
the  leaders  of  the  congregation  did  not  ohtain  their  demand, 
which  natortfllj  was  for  the  establlfihrnent  of  their  religion. 
We  may  snppose  that  Cecil  and  his  colleague  were  not 
Tery  desirous  of  carrying  this  ;  for  the  queen  of  England 
regarded  the  Scotch  reformers  as  fanatical  and  outri,  and 
she  especially  abominated  the  character  and  doctrines  of 
Knox.  It  was  conceded,  however,  that  parliament  should 
be  Bommoned  without  delay,  and  a  deputation  should  lay 
thia  request  before  the  king  and  queen. 

By  a  second  treaty  betwixt  England  and  France,  it  was 
determined  that  the  right  to  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Ireland  lay  in  Elizabeth,  and  that  Mary  should  no  longer 
bear  the  arms  or  use  the  style  of  these  two  kingdoms. 
Another  proposition,  however,  was  refused  in  this  treaty, 
i^^i  that  was  the  surrender  of  Calais  to  England. 

The  war  thus  brought  to  an  end  reflected  little  credit  on 
the  diplomatic  principles  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers, 
however  much  it  might  display  their  ability  and  address. 
To  excite  the  subjects  of  a  neighbouring  sovereign  to  rebel- 
lion, at  the  same  time  that  she  was  bound  by  a  treaty  of 
peace,  and  was  solemnly  professing  to  maintain  it,  can  never 
^be  vindicated  on  any  system  of  morals,  either  public  or 
'private.    If  Mary  of  Scotland  infringed,  by  her  assumption 
of  the  arms  or  title  of  Elizabeth,  the  treaty  betwixt  them, 
that  was  a  cause  of  fair  but  open  appeal.    If  Elizabeth 
regarded  her  own  national  tranquillity  as  endangered,  that 
was  another  just  cause  of  protest ;  if  she  wished  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  struggling  protestants    in   Scotland, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  honourable,  had  the  attempt 
been  made  by  open  and  direct  means,  by  earnest  application 
to  Francis  and  Mary ;  but  so  long  as  Elizabeth  neglected 
these  means  and  offices,  by  fomenting  clandestine  resistance 
amongst  the  subjects  of  the  Scottish  queen,  she  at  once 
violated  every  honourable  principle  of  international  law, 
and  perpetrated  a  felony  on  the  rights  of  sovereigns.         t 
I    Cecil,  whilst  busy  with  the  negotiations  now  terminated, 
saw  enough  of  the  reformers  of  Scotland  to  convince  him  that 
the  French  troops  would  be  no  sooner  removed  than  they 
would  trample  under  foot  all  the  engagements  into  which 
they  had  entered  whilst  under  that  restraint.     This  was  im- 
mediately verified.    The  parliament  assembled  on  the  1st  of 
August,  and  the  very  first  act  which  it  passed  was  one 
abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  and  decreeing 
severe  punishment,  in  the  very  style  of  the  church  against 
which  they  had  been  battling,  for  those  who  presumed  to 
worship  according  to  the  Bomish  creed.    A  crowd  of  lesser 
barons  had  attended  at  the  call  of  the  lords  of  the  congre- 
gation, eo  tiiat  they  carried   everything  their  own  way. 
They  prohibited  mass  both  publicly  and  privately.     Who- 
CTer  officiated  at  mass,  or  attended  it  in  church,  chapel,  or 
private  house,  was  amenable  to  confiscation  of  his  goods 
and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  for 
the  first  offence ;  to  banishment  for  the  second ;  and  death 
for  the  third. 

A  confession  of  faith,  according  to  the  austere  model  of 
Geneva,  was  framed  by  Knox  and  his  confederates,  and 
the  most  flagrant  intolerance,  spite  of  all  their  own  out- 
cries about  liberty  of  conscience,  was  its  most  prominent 
feature*  The  moment  that  this  bill  was  passed,  it  was  put 
into  execution,  and  every  member  of  the  parliament  who 
refused  to  subscribe  to  this  new  creed  was  instantly  expelled, 
and,  "With  a  refinement  of  injustice  worthy  of  the  worst 


times  and  the  worst  characters  amongst  their  opponents, 
they  then  called  over  twice  the  names  of  the  ejected,  and, 
of  course,  receiving  no  answer,  they  refused  them  all  com- 
pensation for  their  losses  during  the  war,  according  to  tha 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  which  they  thus  violated  in  all  its 
clauses. 

One  of  the  most  singular  proceedings  of  the  parliament 
was,  that  it  deputed  the  earls  of  Morton  and  Glencairn, 
and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  to  wait  on  queen  Elizabeth 
and  propose  to  her  a  marriage  with  Arran,  the  son  of  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  Scottish  crown ;  a  scheme  supposed 
to  originate  with  Cecil,  who  thought  thus  to  give  the  queen 
a  strong  plea  for  uniting  the  kingdoms  ;  in  this,  however* 
the  queen's  own  obstinacy  regarding  matrimony  defeated 
him. 

It  remained  now  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Francis  and 
Mary  to  these  decisions,  a  not  very  probable  attempt ;  and 
Sir  James  Sandilands,  a  knight  of  Malta,  was  despatched 
to  Paris  for  this  purpose.  The  reception  of  the  worthy- 
knight  was  such  as  might  be  expected,  more  especially  as  the 
two  earls  had  been  sent  to  Elizabeth  with  the  proposal  of 
marriage.  Mary  refused  to  sanction  the  proceedings  of  a 
parliament  which  had  been  summoned  without  her  autho- 
rity, and  which  had  acted  in  the  very  face  of  the  treaty^ 
and  sought  to  destroy  the  religion  in  which  she  had  been 
educated.  When  Throckmorton  waited  on  her  for  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty,  she  declined  that  also,  alleging  that 
her  subjects  had  already  violated  every  article  of  it ;  that 
they  had  acted  in  absolute  independence  of  her  sanction ; 
and  that  Elizabeth  had  not  only  continued  to  support  her 
subjects  in  their  disloyalty,  but  had  herself  infringed  the 
treaty  by  admitting  to  her  presence  deputies  from  the  par- 
liament who  had  proceeded  without  the  consent  of  their 
sovereign.  The  princes  of  Lorraine,  Mary's  undes, 
expressed  the  utmost  indignation  at  the  whole  proceeding, 
and  are  said  to  have  taken  measures  for  invading  Scotland 
with  much  greater  forces  than  before,  and  punishing  the 
audacious  reformers. 

All  such  speculations  were  cut  short  by  the  death  of 
Francis  II.,  the  husband  of  Mary,  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
1560.  He  had  always  been  a  sickly  personage,  and  his 
reign  had  lasted  only  eighteen  months.  His  successor, 
Charles  IX.,  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  and  with  a  mind 
and  constitution  not  exhibiting  more  promise  of  health  and 
vigour  than  those  of  his  late  brother.  His  mother,  Catherine 
de  Medici,  became  regent,  and  his  uncles  of  Lorraine  lost  the 
direction  of  affairs.  Catherine  and  Mary  were  no  friends ;  the 
young  queen-dowager  of  France,  only  nineteen,  was  now 
treated  harshly  and  contemptuously  by  the  lady-regent,  and 
she  retired  to  Bheims,  where  she  spent  the  winter  amongst 
her  relatives  of  Lorraine.  But,  if  she  was  coldly  treated  by 
the  new  court  of  France,  she  was  not  likely  to  receive  any 
the  more  genial  treatment  from  her  cousin  of  England. 
It  were  hard  to  say  whether  her  own  subjects  of  Scotland 
or  Elizabeth  contemplated  her  return  to  Scotland  with  more 
aversion.  Her  subjects  saw  in  her  a  princess  whose  religious 
ideas  were  totally  opposed  to  their  own,  and  to  their  schemes 
for  its  predominance.  Elizabeth,  though  she  felt  that  the 
union  of  France  and  Scotland  was  severed  by  the  death  of 
Francis,  knew  that  Mary's  beauty,  accomplishments,  and 
crown,  would  soon  attract  new  lovers,  and  that  some  alli- 
ance might  be  formed  which  might  become  as  formidable 
as  the  one  just  extinct.    In  conjunction,  therefore,  with 
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Mary'e  refractory,  and,  in  fact,  traitorous  subjects,  Elizabeth 
proceeded  to  take  the  most  arbitrary  and  unwarrantable 
measures  for  preventing  the  return  of  the  Scottish  queen 
to  her  kingdom,  and  for  dictating  to  her  such  a  marriage 
as  should  suit  her  own  views. 

The  fleet  of  Winter,  therefore,  continued  cruising  in  the 
Frith  of  Fortti,  and  Randolph  pressed  the  lords  of  the 
Congregation  to  enter  into  a  perpetual  league  with  England, 
ere  their  own  sovereign  could  return,  as  well  as  to  unite  in  the 
great  object  of  preventing  their  mistress  marrying  a  foreign 
prince,  by  compelling  her  to  give  her  hand  to  one  of  her 
own  subjects.  These  lords  of  the  new  religion  fell  into 
Elizabeth's  plans  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  for  they  were 
very  much  their  own,  and  promised  to  keep  up  the  lucra- 
tive connection  with  the  Englbh  court.  Ghatelherault* 
Morton,  Glencairn,  and  Argyll  promised  their  most  devoted 
services ;  Maitland,  as  secretary,  agreed  to  betray  to  Cecil 
all  the  plans  of  Mary  and  the  party  with  whom  she  would 
naturally  act ;  and  the  lord  James,  the  base  brother,  pro- 
ceeded to  France,  ostensibly  to  condole  with  his  sister,  but 
really  to  make  himself  master  of  her  views  and  intentions, 
and,  returning  by  England,  revealed  them  to  Elizabeth, 
and  encouraged  her  to  intercept  the  young  queen  by  the 
way.  Perhaps  no  set  of  men  ever  oast  such  discredit  on 
the  cause  of  religion  as  these  Scottbh  lords  of  the  congre- 
gation. As  a  distinguished  historian  has  justly  remarked, 
with  them  "loyalty  and  morality  appear  to  have  been 
empty  names.*'  Perhaps  in  all  history  there  is  no  instance 
of  a  more  dark  and  ungenerous  conspiracy  against  a  young 
and  generous  queen  than  this  against  Mary  of  Scotland. 

The  envoys  of  Elizabeth  lost  no  time  in  pressing  Mary  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  Again  and  again  they  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  on  every  occasion  Mary  gave  the  same  answer 
— a  most  reasonable  one — which  she  had  given  to  Throck- 
morton ;  namely,  that,  as  it  was  a  subject  which  vitally 
affected  her  crown  and  people,  her  husband  being  dead, 
and  her  uncles  refusing  to  give  her  advice  upon  it,  lest  they 
shoidd  seem  to  interfere  with  Scotland,  she  could  not 
decide  till  she  had  reached  her  kingdom,  and  had  consulted 
with  her  council.  She  might  have  repeated  what  she  had 
at  first  stated,  that  the  treaty  had  been  openly  violated 
both  by  Elizabeth  and  her  own  subjects. 

In  one  respect  Mary  was  ill-advised,  and  that  was  to 
ask  permission  of  Elizabeth  to  pass  through  England  on 
her  way  to  Scotland.  The  proud  English  queen,  incensed 
at  Mary's  prudent  resistance  to  her  attempts  to  force  her 
into  the  ratification  of  the  abused  treaty,  now,  on  D'Oyselles 
preferring  this  request  in  writing,  answered  him  with 
great  passion,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  crowded  court,  that 
the  queen  of  Scots  must  ask  no  favour  till  she  had  signed 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh.  When  this  ungenerous  and 
unqueenly  refusal  was  communicated  to  Mary,  she  sent  far 
Throckmorton,  and  requesting  all  present  to  retire  to  a 
distance,  in  a  manner  to  mark  the  sense  of  the  rude  con- 
duct of  hb  own  queen,  she  thus  addressed  him : — '*  My  lord 
ambassador,  as  I  know  not  how  far  I  may  be  transported 
by  passion,  I  like  not  to  have  so  many  witnesses  of  my 
infirmly  as  the  queen  your  mistress  had,  when  she  talked, 
not  long  since,  with  M.  d'Oyselles.  There  is  nothing  that 
doth  more  grieve  mo  than  that  I  did  so  forget  myself  as  to 
have  asked  of  her  a  favour  which  I  could  well  have  done 
without.  I  came  here  in  defiance  of  the  attempts  made  by 
her  brother  Edward  to  prevent  me,  and,  by  the  grace  of 


God,  I  will  return  without  her  leave.  It  is  well  known 
that  I  have  friends  and  allies  who  have  power  to  asstit 
me,  but  I  chose  rather  to  be  indebted  to  her  friendBhip. 
If  she  choose,  she  may  have  me  for  a  loving  kinswoman 
and  useful  neighbour,  for  I  am  not  going  to  practise  agaiiet 
her  with  her  subjects  as  she  has  done  with  mine :  yet  I  know 
there  be  in  her  realm  those  that  like  not  the  present  state 
of  things.  The  queen  says  I  am  young  and  lack  experience. 
I  confess  I  am  younger  than  she  is,  yet  I  know  how  to 
carry  myself  lovingly  and  justly  with  my  friends,  and  not 
to  cast  any  word  against  her  which  may  be  unworthy  of  a 
queen  and  a  kinswoman  ;  and,  by  her  permission,  I  am  as 
much  a  queen  as  herself,  and  can  carry  my  carriage  as 
high  as  she  knows  how  to  do.  She  hath  hitherto  agisted 
my  subjects  against  me  ;  and  now  I  am  a  widow  it  may  be 
thought  stlrange  that  she  would  hinder  me  in  returning  to  mj 
own  country."  She  added  that  she  had  never  been  wanting 
in  all  friendly  offices  towards  Elizabeth,  but  that  she  dis* 
believed  or  overlooked  these  offices ;  and  that  she  heartily 
wished  that  she  was  as  nearly  allied  to  her  in  affection  ai 
in  blood,  for  that  would  be  a  most  valuable  alliance. 

Nothing  can  breathe  a  finer  spirit  of  womanly  honour 
and  of  generous  feeling  than  this  speech,  so  opposed  to  the 
dark  and  unprincipled  policy  of  Elizabeth ;  and  no  one  cm 
read  it  without  feeling  that,  had  Mary  of  Scotland  found  on 
the  English  throne  a  woman  as  open  in  her  character  ind 
friendly  in  her  intentions  as  herself,  the  colour  of  sabae- 
quent  events  in  both  kingdoms  would  have  been  very 
different, 

Mary  now  prepared  to  make  her  way  home  by  sea.  Her 
false  half-brother,  the  lord  James,  who,  instead  of  being  to 
her,  at  this  trying  moment,  a  friend  and  stanch  counsellor, 
was,  and  had  long  been,  leagued  with  her  most  troubleMiM 
and  rebellious  subjects,  her  most  insolent  and  fanatic 
enemies,  and  was  looking  forward,  by  the  aid  of  Elisabeth 
of  England,  the  mortal  foe  and  jealous  rival  of  the  yooog 
queen,  not  yet  twenty,  to  engross  the  chief  power  in  the 
state,  if  not  eventually  to  push  his  unsuspecting  sister  from 
the  throne.  The  catholics  of  Scothind  were  quite  alireto 
the  dangers  which  attended  their  sovereign  in  such  com- 
pany, and  deputed  Lesley,  the  bishop  of  Ross,  a  nun  <>f 
high  integrity,  which,  through  a  long  series  of  trooWes,^ 
manifested  towards  his  queen,  to  go  over  and  return  with 
her.  Lesley  was  so  much  alarmed  by  the  dangers  whi» 
menaced  her  amongst  her  turbulent  and  zeal-excited  sub- 
jects, that  he  advised  her  in  private  to  extend  her  ^0J*8^JjJ 
the  Highlands,  and  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  tw 
earl  of  Huntley,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  wodd 
conduct  her  to  her  capital,  and  place  her  in  safety  on  ber 
throne,  at  the  same  timQ  that  he  enabled  her  to  protf« 
the  ancient  religion.  But  Mary  would  not  listen  to  any- 
thing like  a  return  by  force.  She  determined  to  throw 
herself  on  the  affections  of  her  subjects,  and  to  go  amongst 
them  peaceably. 

The  return  of  this  youthful  queen  to  her  own  coun^ 
and  capital  is  one  of  the  saddest  things  on  record.  ^^ 
had  left  it  as  a  child,  to  avoid  being  forcibly  seiwd  an 
married,  from  political  motives,  to  the  boy  king  o^^"^]*"  * 
She  had  been  educated  in  all  the  case  and  6*"^*^*^' Vj 
French  court.  Far  removed  from  the  perpetual  storms  «w 
struggles  of  her  own  country  and  race,  she  had  gi^^  ^' 
self  up  to  the  enjoyments  of  a  peaceful  and  P^^^^**°*J^^ 
social  pleasures,  music  and  poetry,  in  whioh^she  exoeUea. 
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All  that  she  knew  of  her  country  from  history  showed  her  a 
race  of  proud,  rode,  half-sarage  nobles,  who  had  made  the 
lives  of  her  ancestors  miserable ;  who  had  murdered  some, 
pursued  others  with  perpetual  rebellions,  and  sent  them  to 
their  graTes  in  broken-hearted  despair.  All  that  she  had 
heard  from  her  own  mother  were  the  eternal  details  of 
the  same  confliot  of  weapons,  factions,  and  opinions.  With 
a  divided  people,  with  an  aristocracy  to  a  great  extent  sold 
to  do  the  work  of  her  powerful  and,  as  it  proved,  deadly 
enemy,  the  qneen  of  England,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of 
attractive  charms  and  inexperienced  youth,  she  was  going, 
as  it  wore,  from  calm  sunshine  to  perpetual  tempest,  and 
into  a  very  whirlpool  of  dark  passions  and  heated 
antipathies,  which  required  a  far  more  vigorous  hand,  a  far 
cooler  and  more  worldly  temperament  than  her  own  to  steer 
through.  If  she  could  have  known  her  enemies  from  her 
friends,  that  would  have  been  something;  but  the  basest  and 
most  deeply  bribed  traitors,  the  crudest  and  most  anfeel- 
ing  of  her  enemies,  were  immediately  aroond  her  throne, 
which  they  had  already  undermined  with  treason,  and  over- 
shadowed with  death. 

Mary  embarked  at  Oalais  on  the  15th  of  August.  So 
long  as  the  coast  of  France  remained  in  sight  she  contioncd 
to  gnze  upon  it;  and  when  at  length  it  faded  from  her 
straining  vision,  she  stretched  her  arms  towards  it,  and 
exclaimed,  "Farewell,  beloved  France,  farewell !  I  shall 
never  see  thee  more ! "  There  had  passed  her  youth  in 
honour  and  happiness.  It  was  the  only  happy  portion 
of  her  short  existence ;  and  no  sooner  did  she  turn  to  face 
the  dark,  rude  sea,  than  her  indeftitigable  enemy  of  Eng- 
land appeared.  Elisabeth  was  there  by  her  admiral  to 
obstruct  her  progress,  and,  if  possible,  to  eeiM  her  penon. 
So  soon  as  the  intention  of  Mary  to  retom  to  Scotland  was 
known,  Elizabeth  collected  ft  squadron  of  men-of-war  in 
the  Downs,  on  pretence  of  cmisin;c  fo'  pifatea  in  the 
narrow  seas.  In  defiance  of  this,  Mary  pot  to  sea,  with 
only  two  galleys  and  four  transports,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  lord  James,  bishop  Leslie,  three  of  her  relatives,  the 
dake  of  Aumerle,  the  grand  prior  of  France,  and  the 
marqub  d'Elboeuf,  the  marquis  Damville,  and  other  French 
noblemen.  They  were  not  long  in  falling  in  with  the 
English  fleet;  but  a  thick  fog  enabled  them  to  escape, 
except  one  transport,  on  board  of  which  was  the  earl  of 
£glinton.  Yet  so  near  was  the  British  admiral  to  the 
queen,  that  he  overtook  and  searched  two  other  transports 
oontaining  her  trunks  and  eflfects.  Failing,  however,  of 
the  great  prize,  they  let  the  ships  go,  and  then  pretended 
that  they  were  only  in  quest  of  the  pirates.  But,  on  the 
12th,  only  three  days  before  Mary  sailed,  Cecil  had  written 
to  the  carl  of  Sussex,  that  *'  there  were  three  ships  in  the 
North  Seas  to  preserve  the  fishers  from  pyrates,"  and  he 
added  that  he  thought  they  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  queen 
cf  Scots  pass.  Elizabeth,  having  missed  the  mark,  thought 
it  necessary  to  apologise  for  the  visit  of  her  admiral,  and 
wrote  to  Mary  that  she  had  sent  a  few  barques  to  sea  to 
omise  af^r  certain  Scottish  pirates  at  the  request  of  the 
king  of  Spain ;  and  OecH  wrote  to  Throckmorton  that 
••the  queen's  majesty's  ships  that  were  on  the  seas  to 
cleanse  them  from  pirates,  saw  her  (the  qneen  of  Scots), 
and  saluted  her  galleys ;  and,  staying  her  ships,  examined 
them  gently.  One  they  detained  as  vehemently  suspected 
of  piracy."  So  flimsy  and  shameless  were  the  pretences  of 
Elizabeth's  ministerfl,  who  never  hesitated  at  an  action 


because  it  was  despica  )le,  if  it  were,  as  they  thought, 
politic,  and  never  lacked  an  exeuso  for  their  proeeedin^ 
though  often  a  yery  transparent  one. 

On  August  the  19th,  after  a  few  days'  voyage,  Mary 
landed  on  her  rugged  native  shore  at  Leith.  She  hftd 
come  a  fortnight  earlier  than  she  had  fixed,  to  prevent  the 
schemes  of  her  enemies ;  but  the  mass  of  thepeoplo  flew  to 
welcome  her,  and  crowded  the  beach  with  hearty  aGclaakar 
tions  :  the  lords,  however,  says  a  contemporary,  had  taken 
small  pains  to  honour  her  reception,  and  "  cover  the  nakedr 
ness  of  the  land.'*  Instead  of  the  gay  palfreys  of  France 
to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  in  their  rich  accoutre- 
ments, she  saw  a  wretched  set  of  Highland  shelties  pre- 
pared to  convey  her  and  her  retinue  to  Holyrood ;  and 
when  she  surveyed  their  tattered  furniture,  and  mounted 
into  the  bare  wooden  saddle,  the  pa.st  and  the  present 
came  so  mournfully  over  her,  that  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  The  honest  joy  of  her  people,  however,  was  an 
ample  oompensation,  had  she  not  known  what  ill-will 
lurked  in  the  background  against  her  amongst  the  nobles 
and  clergy. 

Mary  was  unquestionably  the  finest  woman  of  her  time. 
Tall,  beautiful,  accomplished,  in  the  freshness  of  her  youth, 
not  yet  nineteen,  distinguished  by  the  most  graceful 
manners,  and  the  most  fascinating  disposition,  she  was 
formed  to  captivate  a  people  sensible  to  such  charms.  But 
she  came  into  her  country,  in  every  past  age  turbulent  and 
independent,  at  a  crisis  when  the  public  spirit  was  divided 
and  embittered  by  religious  controversy,  and  she  was 
exposed  to  the  deepest  suspicion  of  the  reforming  party,  by 
belonging  to  a  family  notorious  for  its  bigoted  attachment 
to  the  old  religion.  Yet  the  open  candour  of  her  disposi- 
tion, and  her  easy  condescension,  seemed  to  make  a  deep 
impretfion  on  the  mass.  They  not  only  cheered  her 
eotiiatiastically  on  the  way  to  her  ancient  ancestral  palace, 
bot  about  two  hundred  of  the  citisens  of  Edinburgh,  playing 
on  three-stringed  fiddles,  kept  up  a  deafening  serenade 
under  her  windows  all  night;  and  such  was  her  good- 
natnred  appreciation  of  the  motive,  that  she  thauked  them 
in  the  morning  for  having  really  kept  her  awake  after  the 
fatiguing  voyage.  Not  quite  so  agreeable  even  was  the 
conduct  of  her  liege  enbjects  on  the  Sunday  in  her  chapel, 
where,  having  ordered  her  chaplain  to  perform  mass,  such 
a  riot  was  raised,  that  had  not  her  natural  brother,  the 
lord  James  Stuart,  interfered,  the  priest  would  have  been 
killed  at  the  altar. 

This  was  a  plain  indication  that,  however  the  reformers 
demanded  liberty  of  conscience  for  themselves,  they  meant 
to  allow  none,  and  a  month  afterwards  the  same  riot  was 
renewed  so  violently  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Stirling,  that 
Eandolph,  writing  to  Cecil,  said  that  the  earl  of  Argyll  and 
the  lord  James  himself  this  time  '*  so  disturbed  the  quire, 
that  some,  both  priests  and  clerks,  left  their  places  with 
broken  heads  and  bloody  ears." 

Mary  bore  this  rude  and  disloyal  conduct  with  an  ad- 
mirable patience.  She  had  the  advantage  of  the  counsels 
of  D'Oyselles,  who  had  spent  some  years  in  thd  country, 
and  had  learned  the  character  of  the  people.  She  placed 
the  leaders  of  the  congregation  in  honour  and  power  around 
her,  making  the  lord  James  her  chief  minister,  and  Mait- 
land  of  Lethington  her  secretary  of  state,  both  of  whom, 
however,  we  are  already  aware,  were  in  the  pay  and 
interests  of  the  English  queen.     It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
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Knox  to  delay  long  appearing  in  her  presence,  and  opening 
upon  her  the  battery  of  hia  fierce  zeal.  Of  all  men,  however, 
Knox  had  least  learned  the  spirit  of  his  master  Christ, 
which  teaches  his  disciples  to  win  by  lo7e  and  gentleness. 
!Knox  was  his  name,  and  knocks  were  his  means  of  conver- 
Bion.  He  was  disposed  to  crush  rather  than  to  melt.  He 
at  once  set  about,  not  to  persuade  his  sovereign  to  consider 
the  arguments  of  the  reformers,  but  to  batter  and  break 
down  all  the  principles  in  which  she  had  been  educated  as 
most  sacred.    He  did  not  reflect  that,  surrounded  only  by 


"  Mr.  Knox,"  wrote  Randolph  to  Cecil,  *'  spoke  on  Tues- 
day unto  the  queen.  He  knocked  so  hastily  upon  her  heart 
that  he  made  her  weep,  as  well  you  know  there  be  of  that 
sex  that  will  do  that,  as  well  for  anger  as  for  grief;* 
Mary's  feelings,  undoubtedly,  were  those  of  injury  and 
indignation  at  the  rude  violence  with  which  the  religloQ  o( 
her  youth,  of  her  family,  of  her  education,  and  of  her 
inmost  heart,  was  thus  attacked.  According  to  Enoz,  her 
parents  had  died  in  such  error  and  idolatry  that  they  went 
to  the  regions  of  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.    Ban- 
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Kaxj  Qaeen  of  Scots.    From  the  original  paintlog  by  Zacchero. 


those'  who  thought  like  herself,  she  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  hear  her  religion  questioned,  and  its  rites 
denounced,  Mary  was  of  such  a  poetical  and  womanly 
temperament  that  we  may  very  well  believe  that  a  mild  and 
judicious  appeal  to  her  understanding  might  have  led  to  her 
adoption  of  the  reformed  faith ;  but,  as  it  was,  all  her  feel- 
ings were  surprised  and  outraged,  her  most  sacred  senti- 
ments assailed  as  wicked  and  idolatrous,  and  every 
principle  of  her  nature  was  thrown  into  hostility  and 
dislike  to  the  new  ideas  so  injudiciously  and  harshly  thrust 
tipon  her. 


dolph  continued — "  I  commend  better  the  eacoess  of  Kr* 
Knox's  doctrines  and  preachings  than  the  manner  of  theOf 
though  I  acknowledge  his  doctrine  to  be  sound.  His 
daily  prayer  for  her  is  that  God  will  turn  her  heart,  no^ 
obstinate  against  God  and  His  truth ;  and  if  His  holy  will 
be  otherwise,  that  He  will  strengthen  the  hands  and  hetrti 
of  the  chosen  and  the  elect,  stoutly  to  withstand  the  rage 
of  tyrants."  That  is,  if  this  preacher  of  violence  and  in* 
tolerance  could  not  force  his  young  and  amiable  sovereign^ 
abandon  at  his  demand  her  religious  views,  as  dear  to  her 
as  those  of  Elnox  to  himself,  the  people  might  ziie  in  op^ 
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rebellion  and  drive  her  from  her  throne.  Suoh  were  the 
rugged  and  uncouth  notions  which  this  Scottish  apostle  had 
imported  from  Geneva,  and  mistook  for  the  religion  of 
Christ,  for  that  charity  which  suffereth  long  and  thinketh 
DO  ill. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  religion  of  queen  Mary  which 
was  exposed  to  this  cynical  and  domineering  spirit :  the 
most  innocent  actions  of  her  life,  the  most  graceful  and 
innocuous  of  her  acquirements,  were  subjected  lo  the  iron 
shears  of  this  bitter  Calvinistic  philosophy.  Mary  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  enjoyment  of  music  and  the  exhila- 
ration of  a  social  dance.  All  this  was  vile  and  seandalous 
in  the  eyes  of  Knox  and  his  associates.  She  oould  not 
follow  her  hawks  to  the  field,  nor  scarcely  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  a  ride  amid  her  court,  without  being  denounced  as  a  vain 
and  sinful  Jezebel. 

"It  is  difficult,"  says  Knight's  History,  "to  conceive  a 
greater  vulgarity  of  ideas  or  coarseness  of  language  than 
that  in  which  the  presbyterian  clergy  assaMed  these  pas- 
times, which  can  be  only  sinful  in  excess — an  excess  not 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  queen.  The  preachers,  one  and 
all,  were  at  least  as  bold  in  public  as  John  Knox  had  been 
in  his  private  conference.  Every  pulpit  and  hill-side  was 
made  to  shake  with  awful .  denunciations  of  God's  wrath 
and  vengeance ;  and,  following  the  example  of  their  loader, 
they  affirmed  that,  instead  of  dancing  and  singing,  and 
hearing  vile  masses — tho  worst  offence  of  all — the  queen 
ought  to  go  constantly  to  the  kirk  and  hear  then  preach 
the  only  true  doctrine.  It  was  repeated  daily  that  idolatry 
was  worthy  of  death ;  that  papistry  was  rank  idolatry ; 
that  the  person  who  upheld  or  in  any  way  defended  the 
Roman  church  was  on  the  high-road  to  hell,  however  sin- 
cerely convinced  of  his  religion  being  tho  true  one.  This 
sour  spirit  fermented  wonderfully  among  the  citisens  of 
Edinburgh.  The  town-council,  of  their  own  authority, 
issued  a  proclamation,  banishing  firom  their  town  all  the 
wicked  rabble  of  antichrist,  the  pope — such  as  priests, 
monks,  and  friars,  together  with  all  adulterers  and  forni- 
cators. The  privy  council,  indignant  at  this  assumption  of 
an  authority  which  could  only  belong  to  tho  sovereign  and 
the  parliament,  suspended  the  magistrates ;  and  then  the 
magistrates,  the  prcaohors,  and  the  people  declared  that 
the  queen,  by  an  unrighteons  sympathy,  made  herself  the 
protector  of  adulterers  and  fornicators.  Before  any  cir- 
cumstance had  occurred  calculated  to  throw  suspicion  on 
Mary's  conduct,  either  as  a  queen  or  a  woman,  she  was 
openly  called  Jezebel  in  the  pulpit;  and  this  became 
the  appellation  by  which  John  Knox  usually  designated 
the  sovereign.  It  was  in  vain  that  Miry  tried  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  zealous  reformer.  She  promised  him  ready 
access  to  her  whenever  he  should  desire  it ;  and  entreated 
him,  if  he  found  her  conduct  blamable,  to  reprehend  her 
in  private  rather  than  vilify  her  in  the  kirk  before  the 
whole  people.  But  Knox,  wliose  notions  of  the  rights  of 
his  clerical  office  were  of  the  most  towering  kind,  and  who, 
upon  other  motives  besides  those  connected  with  religion, 
had  declared  a  female  reign  to  be  an  abomination,  was  not 
willing  to  gratify  the  queen  in  any  of  her  demands.  He 
told  her  it  was  her  duty  to  go  to  kirk  to  hear  him,  not  his 
duty  to  wait  upon  her  ;  and  then  came  the  usual  addition, 
that  if  she  gave  up  her  mass-priest,  and  diligently  attended 
upon  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  her  soul  might  popsibly  be 
saved  and  her  kingdom  spared  the  judgments  of  an  offended 


God.  There  was  certainly  a  Oalyinistio  republicanim 
interwoven  with  this  wonderful  man's  religious  creed. 
Elizabeth  blamed  Mary  that  she  had  not  sufficiently  con- 
formed to  the  advice  of  the  protestaat  teachers ;  bat  if 
Elisabeth  herself  had  had  to  do  with  such  a  preacher  as 
John  Knox,  she  would,  having  the  power,  hare  sent  him  to 
the  Marsbalsoa  in  one  week,  and  to  the  pillory,  or  a  worse 
place,  in  the  next.  Ue  once  told  queen  Mary  that  he  would 
sabmit  to  her  even  as  Paul  had  submitted  te  l^ro.  Bot 
even  this  expression  was  m'ld  and  moderate  fonifMired  with 
others,  in  which  he  renonnj^d  his  sabmnsion,  iiid  upheld 
the  holiness  of  regicide  and  the  slaughter  of  catholic  priesti. 
*  Samuel,'  said  this  fearful  man  to  the  young  qiteei, '  feared 
not  to  slay  Agag,  the  fat  and  delicate  king  of  Amalek, 
whom  king  Saul  had  saved  ;  neither  spared  Elias  JezebeVs 
false  prophets  and  Baal's  priests,  though  king  Ahab  was 
present.  And  so,  madam,  your  grace  may  see  tliat  o^erB 
than  chief  magistrates  may  lawfully  inflict  punishment  od 
suoh  crimes  as  are  condemed  by  tho  law  of  God.*  " 

It  is,  perhaps  impossible  to  conceive  a  Bitnotion  more 
appalling  than  that  of  thhs  yonng  and  acoompliriied  queen 
suddenly  thrown  into  the  midst  of  this  sour  effervescence 
of  spiritual  pride  and  boorish  dogmatism,  so  totally  insen- 
sible to  the  finer  influences  of  social  life,  so  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  rights  of  conscience  in  those  of  a  different 
opinion.  Mary  certainly  showed  far  most  a  Ghristian 
spirit.  She  reminded  Knox  of  his  offensive  and  con- 
temptuons  book  against  women,  gently  admonished  him  to 
be  more  liberal  to  those  who  could  not  think  as  he  did,  and 
use  more  meekness  of  speech  in  his  sermons. 

But  the  Scottish  clergy  at  that  moment  received  a  severe 
recompense  for  their  contempt  of  the  social  amenities,  in 
their  aristocratic  coadjutors  trea^g  them  as  men  ^ho  had 
no  need  of  temporal  advantages.  The  nobles  used  them  to 
overtom  by  thehr  preaching  the  ancient  church;  and  that 
done,  they  quietly  but  firmly  appropriated  the  substance  of 
it  to  themselTea.  The  example  of  the  English  hierarchy 
had  not  been  lost  upon  them.  When  the  clergy  put  in 
their  claim  for  a  fair  share  of  the  booty,  tho  nobles  affected 
great  surprise  at  suoh  a  worldly  appetite  in  such  holynjen. 
The  clergy  proposed  that  the  property  of  the  church  sboold 
be  divided  into  three  portions  :  one- third  for  the  paikoTSoi 
the  new  church,  one-third  for  the  poor,  and  one-thirdfor  the 
endowment  of  schools  and  colleges.  Maitland  of  L«th- 
ington  asked  Knox,  "Where,  then,  was  the  portiott  of  the 
nobles  ?  Were  they  to  become  hod-bearers  in  this  build- 
ing of  the  kirk  P  "  Knox  replied  that  they  might  be  worM 
employed.  Bat  he  and  his  fellow  ministers  had  different 
material  to  operate  upon  in  the  hard-fisted  noWes.  1^ 
might  browbeat  and  insult  a  young  queen,  but  they  codd 
not  force  the  plunder  from  the  gripe  of  their  aristocratic 
patrona.  The  whole  sum  which  they  oonld  obtain  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  thousand  parish  ohurofaea  was  enlj  abont 
four  thousand  ponnds,  or  iJ[)out  six  pounds  stetling  as  the 
annual  income  of  a  parish  priest.  The  heads  of  the 
reformed  clergy  seemed  to  wreak  that  vengeMce  on  the 
unfortunate  queen  to  which  tho  nobles  wer«  «tt»rlypwof. 
A  rabble  broke  into  the  chapel  of  Holyrood  during  the 
absence  of  the  court,  and  committed  the  most  disgusting 
abominations  there.  When  Mary  showed  a  ditposition  to 
punish  the  rioters,  Knox  took  upon  him  their  defence  ae 
persecuted  men ;  and  when  summoned  lietot  the  pnT^J 
council  for  his  contumacious  condaot,  only  a^Wl  frebb  in- 
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sull  to  all  that  he  had  h6<^>«d  upon  the  qvMa  Wore.  Well 
bM  it  been  said  that  **  ae^er  was  crowned  head  bo  brow- 
beaten and  insnited  by  bishop  tit  pope,  even  in  the  fbur* 
teenth  oeotory,  as  was  Marj  bj  this  oppagner  of  the  Roman 
tyraanr.**  Under  the  govemmettt  of  Knox,  the  presby- 
terian  ohoreh  of  that  period  assumed  the  worst  practioe  of 
the  papal  ohiiroh,  that  of  perseootion  for  opinion,  and 
added  to  it  a  perhaps  still  worse,  that  of  an  intolerable 
inqnifiition  into  and  diotation  over  the  domestio  and  private 
cenoems  ef  their  followers. 

As  for  the  unhappy  queen,  she  was  equally  involved 
by  clergy  and  aristocracy.      She  was  soon  oalled  upon 
for  extensive  favours  by  her  ambitious  brother,  the  lord 
James,  prior  of  St.  Andrews.     She  created  him  earl  of 
Mar,  and  she  further  contemplated  conferring  on  him 
the  ancient  earldom  of  Murray,  which  had  been  forfeited 
to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  James  II.      A  great  part 
ef  the  property,  however,  of  this  earldom,  had  been  taken 
possession  of  by  the  earl  of  Hnndey,  the  head  of  the 
moftt  powerful  family  in  the  north.    Huntley  had  offered, 
if  Mary  would  land  in  the  Highlands,  to  conduct  her  to 
Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  enable 
her  to  put  down  the  whole  body  of   reformers.      Mary 
had  declined  this  offer,  as  the  certain  cause  of  a  civil  war, 
if  accepted.     Huntley,  therefore,  stood  aloof  firom  the 
present  government,  and  was  especially  hostile  to  the  carl 
of  Mar,  who  was  the  leading  person  in  it.    Mar  determined 
to  break  the  power  of  this  haughty  chief,  and  thus  wrest 
from  him  the  lands  he  claimed  for  his  new  earldom.    It 
did  not  rcquhre  much  persuasion  on  the  part  of  Mary,  who 
was  anxious  to  advance  her  brother,  to  sanction  this  design 
of  Mar ;  and  the  son  of  Huntley,  Sir  John  Gordon,  having 
committed  some  feudal  outrage,  was  seised  and  imprisoned 
for  a  short  term.    This  punishment  was  regarded  as  an 
indignity  by  the  house  of  (Gordon,  and  the  symptoms  of 
disaffection   towards    the    government   were    increased. 
Mary,  therefore,  took  the  field  with  her  brother,  the  lord 
James,  and  marched  into  the  Highlands  at  the  head  of  her 
troops.    The  earl  of  Huntley,  dismayed  at  this  spirit  in 
the  young  queen,  who  appeared  to  enjoy  the  excitement 
and  the  inconveniences  of  a  campaign,  hastened  to  make 
overtures  of  accommodation ;  and  the  matter  would  pro- 
bably have  been  soon  amicably  arranged,  but,  unfortunately, 
a  party  of  Huntley's  vassals  refused  Mary  and  her  staff 
entrance  into  the  castle  of  Inverness,  and  made  a  show  of 
bolding  it  against  her.    They  were,  however,  soon  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  and  the  governor  executed  as  a  traitor. 
-At  this  time.  Sir  John  Gordon,  escaping  from  his  prison, 
&w  to  arms,  roused  the  vassals  of  the  elan  Gordon  far  and 
^de;    and  his   father,  seeing  no   kmger  any  ohance  of 
accommodation,  led  his  forces  into  the  field.    He  advanced 
towards  Aberdeen,  and  met  Mar,  who  had  now  exchanged 
that  title  for  the  title  of  earl  of  Murray,  encamped  on  the 
hiH    of    Pare,  near    Oorriohie.      There  Murray,   as   an 
excellent  soldier,  defeated  Huntley,  who  was  killed  on  the 
field,  or  died  soon  after.     His  son,  Sir  John  Gordon,  was 
seised  and  executed  at  Aberdeen,  three  days  afler  the 
battle.     Murray  was  thus  placed  in  full  poseession  of  hie 
title  and  new  estate,  and  Mary,  with  so  able  and  powerful 
^  relative  as  her  chief  minister,  appeared  in  a  position  to 
^^mmand  obedience  from  her  refractory  subjects.    But 
^ow  a  new  danger  menaced  her  from  the  rival  queen  of 
England,  who  wab  btill  bent  on  eoeing  Mary  so  married  as 


to  gi?e  her  no  additional  power.  Before,  however,  entering 
on  this  subject,  we  must  take  a  view  of  Elisabeth's  own 
proceedings,  during  the  period  we  have  followed  the 
fortcmes  of  Mary  of  Scotland. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  Elisabeth  made  one  of  those 
progresses  in  which  she  so  much  delighted,  through  Essex 
and  Suffolk.  In  the  course  of  this  progress  she  complained 
much  of  the  negligent  performance  of  divine  service  by  the 
clergy,  and  of  their  not  wearing  their  surplices.  What  still 
more  incensed  her  was  ^e  number  of  married  clergy,  and 
the  number  of  children  and  wives  in  the  cathedrals  and 
colleges,  which,  she  said,  was  contrary  to  the  intention  of 
the  founders,  and  very  disturbing  to  the  studies  of  the 
students  and  dergy.  Nothing  excited  her  indignation  so 
much  as  a  married  bishop ;  and,  on  her  first  visit  to  Parker, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  she  had  put  the 
primate  and  his  wife  to  enormous  expense  and  trouble, 
she  addressed  Mrs.  Parker  at  parting  in  these  words  :— 
'*  And  you  ! — madam  I  may  not  call  you,  mistress  I  am 
ashamed  to  call  you— but,  howsoever,  I  thank  you." 
Hearing  that  Pilkington,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  had  given 
his  daughter  ten  thousand  pounds  as  a  marriage  portion- 
as  much  as  her  father,  king  Henry,  left  her--she  imme- 
diately deducted  a  thousand  a  year  from  the  revenue  of  his 
see,  which  she  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
garrison  at  Berwick. 

But  marriage  in  any  shape  threw  her  into  paroxysms  of 
rage.  On  this  progress,  whilst  at  Ipswich,  she  learned  that 
lady  Catherine  Gray,  a  sister  of  the  unfortunate  lady  Jane 
Gray,  who  was  one  of  her  bed-chamber  ladiea,  was  likely 
to  become  a  mother.  This  news  excited  her  extreme  fury^ 
but  still  greater  was  her  wrath  when,  on  inquiring  of  the 
young  lady  herself,  she  found  that  she  was  clandestine^ 
married  to  the  earl  of  Hertford.  Lady  Catherine  Gray  was 
the  eldeet  surviving  daughter  of  Frances  Brandon,  duchess 
of  Suffolk,  whose  posterity  was  named  by  the  will  of  Henry 
VIII.  as  the  next  successors  to  the  throne,  and,  by  the 
party  oppoied  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  held  to  be  the  heirs 
presumptive.  With  Elisabeth's  terror  of  all  successors, 
this  discovery  produced  in  her  the  most  violent  emotions. 
The  earl  of  Hertford,  dreading  her  anger,  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  retire  to  France.  The  remembraaee  of  her 
own  flirtations  with  the  lord- admiral,  the  uncle  of  this 
young  lord  Hertford,  and  the  disgraceful  disclosures 
brought  before  the  privy  council  of  Edward  VI.,  a' tout  ton 
years  before,  had  no  effect  in  neutralising  her  resentment. 
She  committed  lady  Catherine  to  the  Tower ;  and  Cecil, 
writing  to  the  earl  of  Sussex* — Cecil,  who  owed  his  first 
court  favour  to  the  lord  protector,  the  father  of  this  lord 
Hertford,— used  the  grossest  terms  regarding  lady  Cathe- 
rine, and  then  added,  "  She  is  committed  to  the  Tower;  he 
is  sent  for.  She  saith  that  she  was  married  to  him  secretly 
before  Christmas  last." 

Lady  Catherine  Gray,  in  her  turn,  appealed  to  lord 
Robert  Dudley,  so  soon  to  be  earl  of  Essex,  the  great 
favourite  of  Elizabeth,  and  brother  to  lord  Guildford  Dudley, 
the  decapitated  husband  of  her  sister  lady  Jane,  to  inter- 
cede with  Elisabeth  on  her  behalf;  but  the  heartless 
courtier  refused,  and  Lady  Catherine  was  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  where  she  was  delivered  of  a  son.  When  lord  Hertford 
returned  on  the  royal  summons,  he  was  also  committed  to 
the  Tower,  but  to  a  sepaiate  apartment.  By  the  connivance 
of  Warner,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  the  unhappy 
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'  ImBband  and  wife  were  permitted  to  tisit  each  other — 
another  child  was  born— and  Elizabeth  then  ^ving  way  to 
her  rage,  she  difloharged  Warner  from  his  office,  fined  the 
earl  of  Hertford  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  for  seducing,  as 
she  called  it,  a  ladj  of  the  blood  royal,  and  for  breaking 
his  prison  to  renew  his  offence.  Tbo  sister  of  Hertford, 
lady  Jane  Seymour,  being  dead,  who  was  the  sole  witness 
to  the  marriage,  Elisabeth  declared  it  null  and  Toid,  and 
the  children  illegitimate.  Lady  Catherine  was  kept  in  con- 
finement till  death  released  her,  in  15G7;  and  lord  Hertford, 
who  had  recovered  his  liberty,  was  again  incarcerated  for 
endeatouring  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  his  children. 

This  lawless  and  tyrannic  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  true 
daughter  of  Henry  YIII.,  caused  much  discontent ;  for  the 
house  of  Suffolk  had  many  adherents  in  opposition  to  the 
Scottish  claim  on  the  throne,  but  few  dare  speak  out  loudly. 
Those  who  did  were  severely  punished.  Hales,  clerk  of 
ihe  Hanaper,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  defending 
lady  Catherine's  marriage,  and  her  claim  to  the  succession, 
lord  keeper  Bacon  was  visited  with  the  resentment  of  his 
royal  mistress,  on  suspicion  of  inciting  Hales  to  this  task ; 
and  even  Cecil  was  brought  into  jeopardy  on  the  same 
ground,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  readiness  to  prosecute 
and  malign  the  unfortunate  victim  of  Elizabeth's  jealousy. 
Nor  did  this  arbitrary  conduct  of  Elizabeth  end  here. 
In  1564  lady  Mary  Oray,  the  remaining  sister  of  lady 
Catherine,  perpetrated  Uie  like  crime  of  marrying,  and 
Elizabeth  immediately  committed  her  and  her  husband  to 
separate  prisons. 

In  the  spring  of  1562  Elizabeth  became  engaged  in  the 
support  of  the  Huguenots,  or  protestants  of  France,  against 
their  government,  as  she  had  supported  the  covenanters 
of  Scotland.  After  the  failure  of  the  conspiracy  to  surprise 
the  court  at  Amboise,  and  the  accession  of  Catherine  de 
Medici  to  the  regency,  the  heads  of  the  party  again  flew 
to  arms ;  but  Catherine  making  concessions,  in  order  to 
engage  Cond^,  Coligny,  and  their  party  to  assist  her  in 
counteracting  the  influence  of  the  house  of  Guise,  a 
treaty  was  entered  into  by  which  the  protestants  were  to 
be  allowed  free  exercise  of  theur  religion.  But  the  duke  of 
Guise  becoming  possessed  of  the  person  of  the  king,  soon 
persuaded  Catherine,  his  mother  and  regent,  to  infringe 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  The  Huguenots  again  rose  in 
defence  of  their  principles  and  persons,  and  no  less  than 
fourteen  armies  were  soon  on  foot  in  one  part  or  another  of 
France.  The  duke  of  Guise  headed  the  catholics;  the 
prince  of  Cond^,  Admiral  Coligny,  Andelot,  and  others, 
commanded  the  Huguenots.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
issued  an  edict,  authorising  the  catholics  to  massacre  the 
protestants  wherever  they  found  them ;  the  protestants 
retaliated  with  augmented  fury,  and  carnage  and  violence 
prevailed  throughout  the  devoted  country.  The  duke  of 
Guise  found  himself  so  hard  driven  by  the  protestants,  in 
whose  ranks  the  very  women  and  children  fought  fiercely, 
that  he  entreated  Philip  of  Spain  to  come  to  his  aid.  Philip 
gladly  engaged  in  so  congenial  a  work,  his  own  protestant 
subjects  having  had  bloody  experience  of  his  bigotry,  and 
sent  into  France  six  thousand  men,  besides  money.  On 
this  the  prince  of  Cond^  appealed  to  Elizabeth  for  support 
agfdnst  ^e  common  enemies  of  their  religion.  To  induce 
her  to  act  promptly  in  their  favour,  he  offered  to  put  Havre- 
de- Grace  immediately  into  her  hands.  Now-a-days,  in 
such  a  case,  the  English  government  would  take  the  public 


means  of  endeavouring  by  n^oti^tion  to  indooe  its  allj  to 
concede  their  rights  to  its  subjects.  But  Elizabeth  took 
her  favourite  mode  of  privately  aiding  the  discontented 
subjects  of  a  power  with  whom  she  was  at  peace,  agfunst 
their  sovereign.  She  made  no  overtures  to  Oatherine  da 
Medici,  as  queen- regent.  She  made  no  declaration  of  war, 
but  despatched  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the  father  of  the  after- 
wards celebrated  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  ostensibly  to  mediate 
betwixt  the  catholics  and  protestants,  but  reallj  to  enter 
into  a  compact  with  Cond^,  to  furnish  him  with  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  and  to  send  over  sit  thousand  men,  nnder 
Sir  Edward  Poynings,  to  take  possession  of  the  forts  of 
Havre  and  Dieppe. 

On  the  3rd  of  October  a  fleet  carried  over  the  stipolated 
force,  took  possession  of  the  ports,  and  Ambrose  Dadky, 
earl  of  Warwick,  the  brother  of  the  favourite,  lord  Bobert 
Dudley,  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  En^ 
army  in  France.  The  French  ambassador,  with  the  treaty 
of  Catau  Cambresis  in  his  hand,  demanded  the  caoee  of 
the  infringement  of  the  thirteenth  article  of  this  treaty,  and 
reminded  the  queen  that,  by  proceeding  to  hostilities,  8be 
would  at  once  forfeit  all  claim  to  Calais  at  the  expiration 
of  the  prescribed  period.  Elizabeth  replied  that  she  was 
in  arms,  in  fact,  on  behalf  of  the  kuig  of  France,  who  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Guise ;  and  when  the  anobassador 
required  her,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  to  withdraw  her 
troops,  she  refused  to  believe  that  the  demand  came  from 
the  Mng,  because  he  was  not  a  free  agent,  and  that  it  waa 
the  duty  of  Charles  IX.  to  protect  his  oppressed  snbjeotot 
and  to  thank  a  friendly  power  for  endeavouring  to  aanst 
him  in  that  object. 

But  these  sophisms  deceived  nobody.  The  nohili^  of 
France  regarded  Guise,  who  had  driven  the  En^iah  oat 
of  France  by  the  capture  of  Calais,  as  the  real  de* 
fender  of  the  country;  and  Cond^,  who  had  broogiit 
them  in  again  by  the  surrender  of  Havre  and  Dieppe,  was 
considered  a  traitor.  Numbers  flooked  to  the  standard  of 
Guise  and  the  queen-regent,  who  were  joined  by  the  lisj 
of  Navarre.  The  royal  army,  with  Charles  in  peraoo,  hf 
sieged  Bouen,  to  which  Poynings,  the  English  commander 
at  Havre,  sent  a  reinforcemeiSt.  The  governor  of  tbe  atj 
defended  it  obstinately  against  this  formidable  combiBatMO, 
and  the  Englishmen,  mountinjg  a  breach  which  was  nade, 
fought  tiU  their  last  man  fell.  Two  hundred  of  them  this 
perished,  and  the  French,  rushing  in  over  their  dead  bodies, 
pillaged  the  place  for  eight  days  with  every  drcomatioee 
of  atrocity. 

The  fall  of  Bouen  and  the  massacre  of  a  detachment  of 
her  troops  was  news  that  no  one  dared  to  conminniosfee  ti 
Elizabeth.  The  ministers  induced  her  favourite,  lof^ 
Bobert  Dudley,  to  undertake  the  unweloome  task ;  bote^ 
he  dared  only  at  first  to  hint  to  her  that  a  rumour  of  defeat 
was  afloat.  When  at  length  he  disclosed  the  truth,  Eliss- 
beth  blamed  nobody  but  herself,  confessing  that  it  was 
her  own  reluctance  to  send  sufficient  force  whi<^  had  cvaeti 
it  all.  She  determined  to  send  fresh  reinforcements ;  eos- 
missioned  count  Oldenburg  to  raise  twelve  thoitfand  men 
in  Germany,  and  ordered  public  prayers  for  three  dayi  * 
succession  for  a  blessing  on  her  arms  in  favour  of  v* 
gospel. 

Cond^,  who  had  been  engaged  near  Orleans,  on  tbe  smw 
of  six  thousand  mercenaries  from  Germany,  adranoed  to- 
wards Paris ;  and  at  Dreux,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dare,  wbei* 
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the  dttke  of  Guise  achicFed  a  victory  over  the  Huguenots, 
Oonde  and  Montmorency,  a  leader  of  each  party,  were 
taken  prisoners ;  and  Coligny,  who  now  became  the  chief 
Huguenot  general,  fell  back  on  Orleans,  and  sent  pressing 
eotreatieB  to  Elizabeth  for  the  supplies  which  she  was 
bound  by  t3i«  treaty  to  furnish.  The  English  queen,  never 
fond  of  parktBg  with  her  money,  bad  at  this  crisis  none  in 
ber  flxi^quer.  But  money  must  be  forthcoming,  or  the 
«uue  of  protestantism  must  fail,  to  her  great  disgrace, 
through  her  bad  faith.  The  German  mercenaries  were 
olftmoroof  for  their  pay,  none  of  which  they  had  received, 
and  the  repreeentations  of  Coligny  were  so  urgent,  that 
Elisabeth  wat  «OiKipelIed  to  summon  a  parliament,  and  ask 
for  supplies. 

Parliament  met  on  the  13th  of  February,  1563 ;  but  as 
Itlkabeth  had  juet  had  a  dangerous  attack  of  small-pox,  in 
whioh  her  life  had  been  despaired  of,  the  commons  imme- 
diately preiented  to  her  an  address,  praying  her  to  set  the 
mind  of  the  country  at  rest  as  to  the  succession,  by  choosing 
a  husband,  or  by  naming  her  heir.  To  get  rid  of  this  awk- 
ward ^emma,  ^e  saw  herself  required  to  name  the  queen 
of  Soots,  or  the  lady  Catherine  Gray,  whom  she  had  impri- 
soited,  and  whoso  children  she  had  bastardised,  as  her 
successor.  This  ^e  was  resolved  not  to  do;  but,  as  she  had 
now  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg  as  a  fresh  admirer,  she  pre- 
ferred thinking  of  a  husband.  Parliament  not  being  able 
to  get  from  her  anything  more  decisive,  consented  to  vote 
her  a  subsidy  upon  land,  and  two -tenths  and  fifteenths 
upon  movables.  She  called  for  it,  on  the  plea  of  defending 
her  throne  against  the  catholics  of  France,  as  she  had 
before  defended  it  from  the  catholics  of  Scotland,  who,  if 
ihey  could  succeed  in  putting  down  the  protestants,  con- 
templated designs  dangerous  to  protestant  England, 

It  was  pretended  tiiat  the  same  dangerous  spirit  existed 
in  the  catholics  of  this  country,  and  parliament  was  called 
upon  to  pass  an  aet  extending  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  all 
cathohe  subjects.    Before,  it  had  been  confined  to  such 
only  as  being  heirs,  holding  under  the  orown,  sued  out  the 
livery  of  their  knds,  or  who  sought  appointments  or  pre- 
ferment in  church  or  state.    It  was  now  not  only  sought  to 
impose  it  on  all  persons,  but  to  make  its  first  refusal  punish- 
able by  premumre,  its  second  by  death.    So  severe  a  hiw, 
bad  it  passed,  and  been  carried  with  any  considerable 
rigour  into  eflbot,  would  have  revived  the  dreadful  persecu- 
tions of  the  late  reign.    The  bill  was  violently  opposed, 
especially  by  viscount  Montague  in  the  peers.      He  con- 
tended that  the  catholics  had  created  no  disturbance ;  that 
they  neither  preached,  disputed,  nor  disobeyed  the  queen, 
axid  that  such  compulsion  could  only  create  hypocrites,  or 
rouse  the  resentful  into  enemies.  The  bill  passed  eventually, 
though  shorn  of  much  of  its  mischief,  yet  still  extending  its 
liability  to  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  sohoolmasters, 
private  tutors,  attorneys,  and  to  all  persons  who  had  held 
office  in  the  ehurch  or  any  eeolesiastical  oourt  during  the 
three  past  years,  who  should  hereafter  seek  such  office,  or 
who  should  disapprove  of  the  established  worship,  or  attend 
iQa83  publicly  or  privately.     Membem  of  the  house  of 
commons,  schoolmastan,  or  attorneys,  eould  only  have  the 
Oath  tendered  once,  so  tiiat  they  could  only  be  fined  and 
imprisoned;  but  allolbers,  if  not  peess.  were  liable  on  refusal 
to  death. 

After  so  harbavous  %  lip,  tiie  reformed  ^urch  had  little 
c^QSO  to  boast  of  its  advance  in  Chrisaaiuty  over  the 


catholics;  and  convocation  equalled  parliament  in  the 
intolerant  character  of  its  proceedings.  It  new  modelled 
the  articles  of  the  church,  making  them  thirty-nine,  as  they 
still  remain ;  but,  instead  of  leaving  them  as  matters  of 
voluntary  acceptance,  they  decreed  that  any  one  openly 
declaring  his  dissent  from  thera,  or  attempting  to  bring  them 
into  discredit,  should,  for  the  first  offence,  pay  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  marks,  four  hundred  for  the  second,  and  for  the 
third  should  forfeit  the  whole  of  his  possessions,  and  be 
imprisoned  for  life.  But  the  privy  council  disallowed  of 
this  decree,  which,  indeed,  was  wholly  unnecessary  to 
place  the  catholics  under  the  foot  of  the  law,  for  the  oath 
of  supremacy  did  that  effectually.  The  government  and 
church  of  Elizabeth  had  now,  in  fact,  adopted  that  doctrine 
of  infallibility,  which  they  had  so  vehemently  condemned 
in  the  papal  church,  and  they  had  now  only  one  step  to  go, 
in  order  to  stand  side  by  side  with  it  in  persecution, 
which  a  few  years  actually  brought  to  pass. 

Convocation  having  voted  the  queen  a  subsidy  of  six 
shillings  in  the  pound,  payable  in  three  years,  parliament 
was  prorogued. 

Meantime  affairs  in  France  had  been  anything  but  satis- 
factory. The  Huguenot  chiefs  had  promised  Elizabeth,  as 
the  price  of  her  assistance,  the  restoration  of  Calais* 
Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  ordered  the  earl  of  Warwick  not  to 
advance  with  his  troops  beyond  the  walls  of  Ham ;  and 
when  Coligny  reduced  the  principal  towns  of  Normandy, 
he  gave  up  their  plunder  to  his  German  auxiliaries,  and, 
instead  of  awarding  any  share  to  the  English,  complained 
loudly  of  the  neutrality  of  Warwick's  troops,  and  the  more 
so  when  he  saw  the  duke  of  Guise  preparing  to  lay  siege  to 
Orleans.  But  Guise  was  assassinated  by  Poltrot,  a  deserter 
from  the  Huguenot  army,  and  this  circumstance  produced 
a  great  change  amongst  the  belligerents  on  both  sides. 
The  catholics  were  afraid  of  the  En^ish  uniting  with 
Coligny,  and  gaining  still  greater  advantages  in  Normandy ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  Condd  was  anxious  to  make  peace, 
and  secure  the  position  in  the  French  government  which 
Guise  had  held.  A  peace  was  accordingly  concluded  on 
the  6th  of  March,  in  which  freedom  for  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  was  conceded  to  the  Huguenots  in  every  town 
of  France,  Paris  excepted ;  and  the  Huguenots,  in  return^ 
promised  to  support  the  government. 

Elizabeth,  in  her  anger  at  this  treaty,  made  without  any 
reference  to  ber,  appeared  to  abandon  her  own  shrewd 
sense.  Though  the  French  government  offered  to  renew 
the  treaty  of  Catau,  to  restore  Calais  at  the  stipulated  time,  ,. 
Havre  being  of  course  surrendered,  and  to  repay  her  all  the  ' 
sums  advanced  to  the  Huguenots,  she  refused,  and  declared 
that  she  would  maintain  Havre  against  the  whole  realm 
of  France,  But  when  she  saw  that  the  two  parties  were  : 
united  to  drive  the  English  troops  out  of  France,  she 
thought  better  of  it.  She  despatched  Throckmorton  to  aet 
for  her,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  her  am- 
bassador. But  Throckmorton  arrived  too  late.  The  united 
parties  were  now  pretty  secure  of  the  surrender  of  Havre ; 
and,  as  Throckmorton's  intrigues  in  France  were  notorious, 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  them,  they  seized  him  on  pretence 
of  having  no  proper  credentials,  and  deferred  audience  to 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  from  day  to  day,  whilst  they  pushed  on 
the  siege. 

To  prevent  insurrection,  or  co-operation  with  the  French 
outside,  Warwick  had  expelled  most  of  the  native  inhabi- 
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tants  from  Hayre.  He  had  aboat  five  thocusaod  men  with 
him,  and  dnriDg  the  siege  Sir  Hugh  Paulet  threw  in  a  rein- 
forcement of  abont  eight  hundred  more.  Elizabeth  had  now 
the  mortification  to  see  her  old  allies  taking  the  command 
against  her.  Montmorency,  the  constable,  had  the  chief 
command ;  and  Oond^,  who  had  been  the  principal  means 
of  leadmg  her  into  the  war,  served  under  him.  Ooligny, 
who  had  no  faith  in  the  perfidious  Oatherine  de  Medici, 
maintained  a  nentrality.  Oatherine  herself  pushed  on  the 
siege  with  all  her  energy.  She  entered  the  besieging  camp, 
carrying  with  her  the  young  king,  her  son,  and  summon- 
ing all  liege  Frenchmen  to  the  contest.  During  the  months 
of  May  and  June  the  siege  was  conducted  with  great  spiritt 
And  the  town  was  defended  with  equal  bravery.  In  July 
a  grand  assault  was  made  upon  it  with  three  thousand  men, 
but  they  were  beaten  back  with  a  loss  of  four  hundred  of 
their  soldiers.  -  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  a  fresh 
assault  was  made,  which  was  as  stoutly  resisted.  But  the 
Freuch  had  now  gathered  to  the  siege  in  immense  numbers. 
It  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  regain  the  town,  which 
eomm^mded  the  whole  tra^c  to  Bouen,  Paris,  and  a  vast  extent 
Jof  country ;  and  the  besiegers  cut  passages  for  the  water 
in  the  marshes,  and  made  the  approaches  to  the  town  more 
passable."  The  batteries  were  now  brought  close  under  the 
,wall,  and  breaches  were  at  length  made  in  it.  To  add  to 
the  extremity  of  the  English,  pestilence  broke  out,  and,  with 
the  heat  of  summer,  swept  away  the  inhabitants  by  thou- 
sands. The  streets  were  filled  with  the  dead.  The  enemy 
cut  off  the  supply  of  fresh  water,  and  there  was  a  fiulure 
of  fresh  provisions. 

It  was  clear  that  the  place  could  not  hold  out  long,  yet 
the  English  manned  the  walls,  defended  the  breaches,  and, 
till  the  whole  garrison  was  reduced  to  less  than  fifteen 
(hundred  men,  gave  no  sign  of  surrender.  The  constable 
'made  the  first  proposals  for  a  capitulation,  which  Warwick 
agreed  to  accept ;  but  such  was  the  fury  of  the  French 
soldiers,  or,  rather,  the  rabble  collected  from  all  quarters 
to  the  siege,  that,  in  spite  of  the  truce,  they  fired  on  the 
besieged  repeatedly,  and  shot  the  earl  of  Warwick,  as  he 
stood  in  a  breach  in  hose  and  doublet,  through  the  thigh, 
with  an  arquebase.  The  next  day  the  capitulation  was 
signed,  the  garrison  and  people  of  the  town  being  allowed 
|to  retire  within  six  days,  with  all  their  effects.  The  chief 
marshal,  Edward  Randall,  caused  the  sick  to  be  carried  on 
[board,  that  they  might  not  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
French,  and  himself  lent  a  helping  hand.  But  the  infected 
troops  and  people  carried  out  the  plague  with  them ;  it 
spread  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  raged  excessively 
in  London.  The  inns  of  court  were  dosed;  those  who 
could  fled  into  the  country.  To  the  plague  was  added 
scarcity  of  money  and  of  provisions.  There  were  earthquakes 
in  Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  other  places ;  terrific 
thunders  and  lightnings— and  all  these  terrors  were  attri- 
l)uted  by  the  catholics  to  the  heresies  which  were  in  the 
ascendant. 

I  Thus  terminated  Elizabeth's  demonstration  in  favour  of 
the  Huguenots.  She  contemplated  the  humiliating  result 
jWith  indignation,  which  she  was  unable  to  conceal  even  in 
^he  presence  of  Oastebiau,  the  French  ambassador.  At  one 
moment  she  declared  that  she  would  not  consent  to  peace, 
at  another  she  vowed  that  she  would  make  her  commis- 
sioners pay  with  their  heads  for  offering  to  accept  conditions 
which  were  gall  to  her  haughty  spirit.     But  there  was  no 
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alternative.  She  first  attempted  to  compel  the  Frendi 
court  to  liberate  Throckmorton,  by  seizing  the  French 
envoy  de  Foix,  and  offering  him  in  exchange ;  bat  the 
French  would  not  admit  that  Throckmorton  was  a  do^ 
appointed  ambassador,  and  in  retaliation  for  the  seiinre  of 
de  Foix,  they  arrested  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  consigned 
him  to  the  castle  of  Melun.  Elizabeth  still  held  the  bonds 
for  five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  or  the  restoration  of 
Oalais,  and  the  hostages ;  and  in  the  end  she  submitted  to 
surrender  the  hostages  for  the  return  of  Throckmorton,  and 
reduced  her  claim  of  five  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  one- 
fourth  of  that  sum.  Thus,  not  only  Havre  but  Oalais  wis 
virtually  resigned,  though  Elizabeth  still  claimed  to  nego- 
tiate on  that  point  The  proud  English  queen  was,  in  faet, 
most  mortifyingly  defeated,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the 
field.    The  treaty  was  signed  April  1 1th,  1564. 

This  French  campaign  terminated,  Elizabeth  tomedher 
attention  again  to  Scotland,  and  the  subject  on  which  she  wu 
most  anxious  was  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  qaeen.  To 
Elizabeth,  who  abhorred  above  everything  the  very  idea  of 
any  one  ever  succeeding  her  on  the  throne,  it  was  of  nmoh 
conseqcience  how  Mary,  her  presumptive  heir,  shoold  wed. 
If  to  a  foreign  prince,  it  might  render  the  claim  on  tho 
English  throne  doubly  hazardous.  By  this  time  it  wis 
pretty  clear  that  Elizabeth  herself  was  reisolved  to  take  no 
partner  of  her  power,  and,  before  entering  on  her  endeavoiin 
to  provide  Mary  of  Scotland  with  a  husband,  we  may  pass 
in  brief  review  those  offers  which  she  herself  had  refosed. 
Philip  of  Spain,  we  have  already  stated,  lost  no  time,  oo 
the  death  of  queen  Mary,  in  offering  his  hand  to  EUubetL 
She  was  flattered  by  the  proposal,  the  more  that,  united  with 
Spam,  she  could  have  no  fear  of  the  power  of  France,  or  of 
its  demands  on  the  throne  for  Mary  of  Scotland.  Bat  she 
was  compelleld  to  admit  the  representations  of  her  wisest 
counsellors,  that  Philip,  by  his  bigotry,  had  rendered  his 
connection  with  England  odious  in  the  minds  of  the  people; 
that  nothing  could  convert  him  to  a  tolerance  of  protestaot* 
ism ;  and  that,  as  he  stood  to  her  precisely  in  the  same  degree 
of  affinity  as  her  &ther  had  been  to  Oatherine  of  Arsgon, 
she  could  not  marry  him  without  admitting  that  their  msr- 
riage  had  been  valid,  and  that  of  her  mother  conseqo^J 
null,  and  herself  illegitimate.  She  assured  the  Spuash 
ambassador  that  if  she  ever  married  she  would  ^(^ 
Philip  to  any  other  prince,  but  that  she  was  totally  debarred 
from  such  an  alliance  by  Phib'p's  former  marriage  with  her 
sister.  Philip  replied,  that  the  pope*8  dispensation  w^ 
at  once  remove  that  obstacle^ but,  as  she  did  not  listen  to 
that,  he  made  no  long  delay,  but  offered  his  hand  to  Isab^ 
of  France,  who  accepted  him,  by  which  he  rendered  tie 
position  of  Elizabeth  still  more  dangerous,  for  now  France, 
Spam,  and  Scotland  had  a  national  alliance  for  the  soppo^ 
of  Catholicism  and  the  suppression  of  the  new  faith. 

Her  next  suitor  appeared  in  the  person  of  Oharies,  arcc- 
duke  of  Austria,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and 
cousin  of  Philip.  This  prince  was  young,  of  agrecaW- 
person,  and  of  superior  talents  and  aooompliahmei^ 
Again  Elizabeth  was  much  flattered  by  his  addresses,  and. 
again,  his  power  would  present  a  suflioient  barrier  to  tbv 
of  France.  But  then,  agaui,  his  religion  stood  "^  ^  ^' 
he  was  a  catholic,  and  of  a  most  catholic  family.  So  »^ 
encouragement,  however,  did  Elizabeth  give  to  this  proposal 
that  she  dechired  to  count  Slphinstone,  the  «»P®f[J 
ambassador,  "  That  of  all  the  iljytrioiiB  maniages  that  had, 
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been  offered  to  her,  there  was  not  one  greater,  or  that  she 
affected  more  than  that  of  the  archduke  Charles."  She 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  him  in  England,  and  it  was  quite 
expected  that  he  would  make  his  appearance ;  but  as  it  was 
insisted  that  he  should  haye  a  private  chapel  for  the 


exercise  of  his  own  religion,  this  was  a  stumbling-block    brother,  was  a  man  of  a  handsome  and  princely  person,  but 


on  that  score.  He  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Gustavus 
Wasa.  He  was  of  a  romantic  and  excitable  character, 
notorious  for  his  amours  at  home,  and  not  less  so  for 
being  an  aspirer  to  the  hands  of  Elizabeth  of  England, 
Mary  of  Scotland,  and  of  a  princess  of  Hesse.    John,  his 


Qaeen  Elizabeth  and  her  Suitors. 


that  could  not  be  got  OTor.    Some  years  hence,  however, 
vre  sball  find  him  reviving  his  suit. 

TThilst  the  archduke  was  still  preferring  his  suit,  there 
nrriTed  another  matrimonial  ambassador,  in  the  person  of 
John,  duke  of  Finland.  He  arrived  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1559,  to  solicit  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  for  his 
brother,  prince  Eric,  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Sweden. 
Eric  was  a  protcstant  prince ;  there  could  be  no  objection 

8S 


ambitious  and  cruel.  He  came  et  this  time,  commbsioned 
by  the  aged  Gustavus,  to  seek  this  alliance  with  the  queeti 
of  England.  John  affected  much  magnificence,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  threw  handfuls  of  money  amongnt 
the  people,  saying,  he  gave  silver,  but  his  broUier  would 
give  them  gold.  Elizabeth  was  evidently  greatly  charmed 
with  the  person  and  attentions  of  the  handsome  Swede, 
and  it  soon  became  rumoured  that  John  was  wooing  f^9 
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himself  rather  than  for  his  brother.  GKutayaB  dying  and 
Eric  just  now  succeeding  to  the  throne,  he  grew  jeabns  of 
John,  and  recalled  him.  In  the  stead  of  John,  who  wae 
yery  capable  of  trying  to  supplant  his  brother,  and  after- 
wards did  supplant  him  in  Uie  throne,  and  murdered  him, 
Erie  sent  Nicholas  Guilderstem  as  his  ambassador,  who 
was  reported  to  have  brought  two  ships  laden  with  treasure 
for  the  queen,  but  who  really  did  bring  eighteen  pied 
liorses,  and  seyeral  ohests  of  bullion,  announcing  that  he 
was  following  in  person  to  lay  his  heart  at  the  feet  of  the 
illustrious  queen. 

Eric  was  said  to  be  the  handeomest  man  in  Borope ;  he 
was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  aooomplishment,  a  profi- 
cient in  music,  and  one  of  tiie  earlkst  and  best  poete  of  his 
country,  as  his  poetry  still  remuning  testes,  one  of  his 
hymns  being  yet  sung  at  the  ezeoutioB  of  erimiaals.  But 
Elizabeth  never  had  an  opportunity  of  witneseing  the 
attractions  of  the  Swedish  monarch ;  for  tbough  she  might 
have  liked  the  flattery  of  his  presenoe,  she  dreaded  the  ex- 
pense of  entertaining  him  and  his  suite,  though  he  had  sent 
ample  provision  for  his  expeiAave.  She,  therefore,  re- 
quested him  to  wait  awhib^  and  the  indignant  nonardi 
casting  his  eyes  on  a  very  Baoftome  countrywomfni  of  ha 
own,  the  daughter  of  &  eorponl,  neaed  Kariii,  or  Gatln- 
rine  Mansdotter,  maoM  her,  and  made  her  queen  of 
Sweden.  Perhaps  1*  «Duld  m*  have  found  a  princes*  is 
Europe  equal  to  iHr.  tta  BMde  him  tat  adiairable  wife, 
comforting  him  in  hi»  iMfnaonment,  aad  after  We  dtath 
lived  with  her  daagbteraadson-in-hMr  toa seveae  old  age. 

Whilst  Eric  was  wooHit  BliaaMih.  tka  kinc  ^  Benmark, 
out  of  political  jeakra^  feat  wmm  hie  uufliaw  Molphus, 
duke  of  Holst«n.  Qe  anhNsd  Mardi  30th,  ]BM|  and  was 
received  with  m«oh  hoDear.  Adolpltas  was  fonmg,  hand- 
some, had  a  great  mSBxtj  BsputatioBi  and  is  said  to  have 
been  really  in  love  with  the  queen.  Elizabetil  appeared 
equally  charmed  witli  him,  be*  she  eeald  not  peevail  on 
herself  to  accept  hiaa*  Si»  made  him  iaight  of  ike  garter, 
gave  him  a  splencBd  leasptiOB  aad  spiaadid  pasMnts,  and 
then  politely  dismised  bin* 

At  the  same  time  that  Ohadtes  af  AmMu,  Erio  of 
Sweden,  and  Adol^hos  of  lieiBlain  wve  aoatsading  fbr 
the  royal  prize,  tiie  eaii  of  Aivan  waa  fa*  fbrward  by 
Cecil  himself,  and  stvon^y  nooaaaended  as  gmng  a  claim 
on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  Arran,  the  son  %i  the  duke  of 
Ghatelherault,  had  been  ftaf  aotive  in  the  Scottish  war 
of  the  reformation,  stiBmlated  by  the  smiles  of  the  queen, 
and  the  support  of  her  great  minister ;  bat  when,  in  1560, 
he  made  a  formal  application  for  hifr  teward,  Elizabeth 
shrouded  herself  in  her  old  affected  dislike  of  natciaoaj, 
and,  when  Arran  retired  in  confusion,  complained  thaty 
though  crowned  heads  had  prosecuted  their  suits  for  years, 
the  Scot  did  not  deign  to  prefer  his  request  a  second  time. 
Arran  soon  after  lost  his  reason,  and  the  loss  was  attributed 
to  this  disappointment. 

To  this  list  of  regal  or  princely  suitors,  we  may  add 
Hans  Casimir,  the  eldest  son  of  the  elector  palatine.  He 
was  a  remarkably  handsome  youth  of  three^and -twenty, 
wh'^,  though  betrothed  to  the  beautiful  Mademoiselle  de 
Lorraine,  abandoned  that  alliance  from  the  persuasion 
that,  once  seen  by  Elazabetii,  he  was  sure  of  suooess. 
Hans  Casimir  entreated  Sir  James  Melville,  who  was  in 
his  father's  service,  to  proceed  to  London  and  prefer  his 
suit,    Melville,  who  was  a  shrewd  Scotchman,  declined 


the  commiasion ;  but  Casimir  found  another  agent,  who, 
with  his  facer's  sanction,  delivered  his  message.  The 
queen  replied,  that  "  the  young  prince  must  come  to 
England,  either  openly  or  in  ^Bi^uise,  for  she  would  never 
marry  a  man  ^at  she  had  not  seen.**  This  reply  of  ik» 
royal  coquette  gave  Casimir  the  highest  hopes,  but  again 
Melville  withstood  his  suit,  by  declaring  that  he  knew  the 
queen  never  meant  to  marry,  and  therefore  his  journey 
would  be  a  fool's  errand,  prodooing  nothing  but  dis- 
(^pointment  and  enormous  expense.  He  consented, 
however,  to  take  his  picture,  whieb  he  d&d,  and  Elizabeth 
treated  it  with  oontempt.  On  lUvilla  sending  this  intelli- 
genee  to  Hans  Casimir,  he  waa  so  ftur  fireia  resenting  this 
treatment,  or  taking  it  to  heart,  that  he  thanked  Melville 
for  his  services,  and  immefiately  auueried  the  eldest 
daugbtor  of  Ae  duke  of  Saze. 

JflBongst  suitors  of  lener  rank,  wa  aarf  name  the  grand 
prbr  of  Itenoe,  brother  of  the  daka  of  GKiise,  and  the 
youngess  wiole  ef  the  queen  of  Soots.    On  returning  to 
France  fboan  aoooaqyanying  Mary  to  Sootland,  with  the 
coastableeandai  hundred  geatlemeii  of  that  embassy,  he 
and  his  assoeiafeee  paid  a  visit  to  tlie  English  court.    Eliza- 
beth receiyted  theat  wxth  geeat  £slinotion,  and  appeared 
particularijf  (Aaxaaed  mtix  tbe  grand  ptrior.    He  was  a 
bandsonia  and  bold  Mow,   and  entered  into  this   royal 
iietaian  with  all  his  heart    Bnailome,  vrho  was  one  of  the 
osaapaay,  iar%  "  1  hape  oftsa  heard  the  queen  of  England 
address  him  Hmh  *  Ah^  moa  prieor,  I  love  you  much  ;  but 
I  hate  that  bartiar  Gaise  of  yoani»  who  tore  from  me  my 
town  of  Cala^'  **    Wlh  thie  p^  analier   the  Englidi 
queen  danced,  aedi  Aowad  hoa  geeali  aMaotion ;  but  let  him 
go,  and  found  eaaMlbtUBiiQ  adaaiaacs  aearer  home.    One 
of  these  was  Sia  WOBaaa  FMbariag,  a  handsome  man,  of 
good  address,  aad  a  tadii  Ar  IfteratODS,  who,  for  some 
weeks,    engrossed   so*  aniA  of  her  attention,  that  the 
courtiers  set  him  dow»  as  the  foriiaiahn  man.    He  was 
scon,  however,  forgottea:'  aad  the  man  mature  earl  of 
Arundel,  a  man  of  hi|^  deaant,  appeaaed  to  have  a  stiU 
rowe  favourable  bold  «k  the  faQflf  ef  tbe  maiden  queeo. 
This  nobleoian,  who,  tiwaghi  a  ( 
voted  for  the  reformatioai  i 
expensive  presents  and  < 
under  her  displeasure,  i 
hoaaa,  for  participation  in  tie 
dufaa  of  Norfolk  to  Mary  o£ 
chid^  till  his  death.      But  of  ail'  the   long  array  of 
the  hmBS  of  this  fiunous  qiieem    fcaign  or  English— 
none  ever  acquired  §ach  a  place  in  har  a^ard  and  favour 
as  the  h»d  Robert  DudQey,  one  of  the  soms  of  the  duke  of 
Northimiberland,  who  had  been  attainted,  with  his  fath» 
and  family,  for  his  participation  in  the  attempt  to  place  lady 
Jane  Gray  on  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  queen  Mary 
and  of  thi^  very  Elizabeth.    The  queen  restored  him  in 
blood,  made  him  master  of  the  horse,  installed  him  knight 
of  the  garter,  and  soon  after  this  period  eatl  of  Leicestw. 
This  maiden  queen,  who  had  rcjjected  so  many  kingiB  and 
princes,  soon  became  so  enamoured  of  this  young  nobleiaan, 
tliat  their  conduct  became  the  scandal  of  the  conra  and 
country.    The  most  current  reports  Were  believed,  betJi  ia 
this  country  and  abroad,  of  their  living  as  man  and  wife« 
even  whilst  Leicester  was  stiU   the   husband   of    Amy 
Bobsart.    The  queen  of  Soots,  m  one  of  her  lettecs,  teBs 
her  that  she  hears  this  asserted,  and  that  she  had  proaaised 


tie  please  the  queen 
aeariy  ruined  himselfia 
ftnrher,fellinawhUe 
&  prisoner  in  bis  own 
of  marrying  tiio 
where  ho  con^nued 
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to  mnnj  him  before  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber. 
Confirming  this  belief,  Miss  Strickland  admits  that  Eliza- 
beth had  Leicester's  chamber  adjouiing  her  own.  Throok- 
morton,  her  ambassador,  sent  his  secretary,  Jones,  to  inform 
Slisabeth  privately,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Oecil  and  the 
other  ministers,  of  the  common  remarks  on  this  subject  by 
the  Spanish  and  Venetian  ambassadors  at  Paris.  Elisa« 
beth,  listening  to  Jones's  recital,  including  the  account  of  the 
murder  of  Amy  Bobsart,  sometimes  laughed,  sometimes 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  but  replied  that  she  had  heard 
it  all  before,  and  did  not  belieye  in  the  murder.  From  the 
evidence  on  this  subject,  it  appears  that  Elizabeth  had  pro- 
mised Dudley  to  marry  him,  and  was  this  time  very  near 
being  involved  in  the  trammels  of  matrimony ;  butsheescaped 
to  have  another  long  string  of  princely  suitors,  whose 
advents  we  have  yet  to  relate. 

Careful  to  avoid  the  bonds  of  matrimony  herself,  Eliza- 
beth was,  however,  bent  on  securing  in  them  the  queen  of 
8cots.    Since  Mary  of  Scotland  had  become  a  widow,  the 
suitors  of  Elisabeth  had  transferred  their  attentions  to  her. 
Bhe  was  younger  and  much  handsomer ;  her  kingdom  was 
much  less  important,  but  then  she  was  by  no  means  so 
baughfy  and  immovable.   She  was  of  a  warm,  a  generous,  a 
poetic  nature,  and  would  soon  have  found  a  congenial  hus- 
band, but  either  her  own  subjects  or  her  rival  Elizabeth  had 
something  in  each  case  to  object  to.    Her  French  relatives 
suocessiv^y  proposed  Don  Carlos,  the  son  of  Philip  and 
heir  of  Spain ;  the  duke  of  Aojou,  one  of  the  brothers  of 
her  late  husband ;  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  who  had  not 
yet  taken  priest's  orders ;  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  some 
others.  But  none  of  these  would  suit  her  Scottish  subjects, 
for  they  were  all  catholics ;  and  they  suited  Elizabeth  as 
little,  for  they  would  create  too  strong  a  foreign  coalition. 
Mary,  with  an  extraordinary  amiability,  listened  to  all  the 
objections  of  Elizabeth,  and  expressed  herself  quite  disposed 
lo  accept  such  a  husband  as  should  be  agreeable  to  her* 
Bat  Marywas  not  without  a  piece  of  policy  in  this  con- 
decension.    She  hoped  to  induce  Elizabeth,  by  thus  bemg 
willuig  to  oblige  her  in  this  particular,  to  acknowledge  her 
right  to  succeed  her,  but  in  this  she  was  grievously  dis- 
appointed.   Elizabeth  declared  that  **  the  right  of  succes- 
sion to  her  throne  should  never  be  made  a  subject  of  dis- 
cuBaiony  for  it  would  cause  disputes  as  to  the  validity  of 
ihi0  or  that  marriage ;  **  that  is,  it  would  assuredly  bring 
promioentiy  forward  what  Elizabeth  well  knew  was  the 
weak  place  in  her  own  claim— the  illegal  marriage  of  her 
mother.    Mary  declared  herself  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
iri^t  of  Elizabeth  and  of  her  posterity  to  the  English  throne, 
if  she  would  acknowledge  that  her  claim  stood  next ;  but 
BliBabeth  replied  that  she  could  not  do  that,  without  con- 
ceiving a  ^Uslike  to  Mary,  for  she  asked  **  how  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  love  any  one  whose  interest  it  was  to  see  her 
dead**'     This  was  Elizabeth's   predominant  and  uncon- 
qaerable  feeling,  and  this  had  been  immensely  strength- 
ened by  what  she  had  seen  of  the  courtiers  of  her  sister, 
flooking  to  herself  so  soon  as  she  was  named  her  successor* 
8he  never  forgot  that  barefaced  worship  of  the  rising  sun« 
Whilst  Elizabeth  was  making  a  progress  in  the  summer 
of  1563,  m  which  her  chief  visit  was  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  where  she  made  her  Latin  speech,  she  was 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  news  that  her  old  lover,  the  arch- 
doke  Charles  of  Austria,  was  paying  his  address^  to  the 
i^necn  of  Scots.    Stung  with  both  womanly  and  political 


jealousy,  for  Charles,  besides  his  prospect  of  becoming 
emperor,  was  one  of  the  most  noble  and  chivalric  princee 
in  Europe,  Elizabeth  sent  off  the  astute  Randolph  to  Scot- 
land to  show  Mary  how  very  unfit  a  person  was  the  arch- 
duke for  her  husband.  He  had  been  proposed  by  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  that,  Randolph  was  to  remind 
her,  was  proof  sufficient  of  his  being  an  enemy  to  England  ; 
and  that,  if  she  married  an  enemy  of  England,  there  was  an 
end  of  any  chance  of  her  succession.  At  tiie  same  time 
Elizabeth  ordered  Oecil  to  write  to  Mundt,  one  of  the 
pensionaries  in  (Germany,  to  get  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  as 
of  his  own  suggestion,  to  advise  the  emperor  to  renew  the 
offer  of  his  son  to  the  queen  of  England ;  but  the  emperor 
replied  that  he  had  had  a  sufficient  sample  of  the  selfish  and 
hollow  policy  of  Elizabeth,  and  would  not  expose  himself 
to  a  second  insult. 

Mary  behaved  with  as  much  candour  in  the  matter,  as 
Elizabeth  had  with  duplicity.  She  told  Randolph  that  she 
found  it  difficult  to  meet  the  views  of  her  good  sister  in  this 
matter;  but  that,  if  she  would  advise  her  in  the  choice  of  a 
husband,  she  would  willingly  listen  to  her.  Randolph  said 
that  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to  his  royal  mistress  if  she 
would  choose  an  English  nobleman.  Mary  replied  that  she 
should  be  glad  to  know  whom  her  royal  cousin  would  re« 
commend,  and  was  taken  with  no  little  astonishment  to  learn 
that  the  husband  destined  for  her  was  no  other  than  lord 
Robert  Dudley,  the  favourite  of  Elizabeth  herself,  and 
regarded  by  all  the  world  as  her  future  husband.  Mary 
was  so  much  piqued  at  what  could  not  but  appear  to  her  a 
studied  mystification,  that  she  replied  that  "she  considered 
it  beneath  her  dignity  to  marry  a  subject."  This  was  a 
hard  hit  at  Elizabeth,  Vho  was  supposed  to  be  intending 
that  very  thing,  and  the  pungent  remark  was  not  lost  on 
her;  nor  the  equally  sarcastic  remark,  that  "she  looked  on 
the  offer  of  a  person  so  dear  to  Elizabeth  as  a  proof  of 
good-wiU  rather  than  of  good  meaning." 

Elizabeth  observed  with  much  spleen  that  Mary  had 
treated  the  offer  which  she  had  made  her  with  mockery, 
but  Mary  protested  that  she  never  had,  and  wondered  who 
could  so  have  represented  her  words.  The  ourcumstance  be« 
came  the  public  talk  and  laughter  both  of  the  two  courts  and 
of  Europe ;  and  Dudley  affected  to  be  much  offended  by  the 
nomination  of  him  as  tiie  husband  of  Mary— he,  the  grand- 
son of  the  infamous  tax-gatherer  Dudley,  and  son  of  the 
upstart  duke  of  Northumberland  executed  for  his  treason 
against  his  rightful  sovereign,  was  so  elevated  by  the  favour 
of  Elizabeth,  that  he  looked  down  with  scorn  on  the  hand 
of  a  queen  of  Scotland,  the  finest  woman  of  her  age  I  He 
regarded  the  whole  scheme,  however,  as  a  plot  of  Oecil  to 
remove  him  from  the  English  court.  Elizabeth,  on  her 
part,  for  at  this  time  she  was  absolutely  ridiculous  in  her 
doting  on  Dudley,  was  wonderfully  flattered  by  his  reluct- 
ance to  leave  her  for  the  beautiful  queen  of  Scots,  and  she 
determined  to  lavish  fresh  titles  and  favours  on  him.  She 
had  already  granted  him  the  castle  and  manor  of  Eenil- 
worth  and  Astel-grove,  the  lordships  and  manors  of  Denbigh 
and  Ohirk,  with  other  lands,  and  a  licence  for  the  eiq[K)rta- 
tion  of  cloth— a  monopoly,  in  fact :  she  now  resolved  to  give 
him  new  estates  and  dignity. 

Mary,  that  she  might  do  away  with  the  ill  effect  of  her 
sarcasms,  sent  Sir  James  Melville  to  London  to  consult  with 
Elizabeth,  in  personal  interview,  fully  and  candidly  as  to 
the  person  that  she  would  really  recommend  as  her  consort. 
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Sir  James  was  ai>  able  diplomatist,  who  had  trarelled  and 
seen  much  of  men  and  ooarts.  He  had,  as  we  hare  seen, 
been  commissioned  to  forward  the  suit  of  Hans  Oasimir, 
Bon  of  the  elector  palatine,  to  Elisabeth,  and  had  taken  a 
yery  clear  Tiew  of  her  character.  Perhaps  no  man,  who 
was  only  an  occasional  yisitor  of  her  court,  so  thoroughly 
understood  her  weak  points.  These  are  made  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  narratire  which  he  has  left  of  those  inter- 
views which  he  had  with  her. 

Elisabeth  receiTcd  him  at  her  palace  at  Westminsier,  at 
eight  o*c1ock,  in  her  garden.  She  asked  Melville  if  his 
queen  had  made  up  her  mind  regarding  the  man  who 
should  be  her  husband.  He  replied,  that  she  was  just  now 
thinking  more  of  some  disputes  upon  the  borders,  and  that 
she  was  desirous  that  her  Majesty  should  s«nd  my  lord  of 
Bedford  and  my  lord  Dudley  to  meet  her  and  her  com- 
missioners there.  Elizabeth  affected  to  be  hurt  at  MeWille 
nammg  the  earl  of  Bedford  first.  She  said  that  **  it 
appeared  to  her  as  if  I  made  but  small  aoeount  of  lord 
Robert,  seeing  that  I  named  Bedford  before  him  ;  but  ere 
it  were  long  she  would  make  him  a  greater  earl,  and  I 
should  see  it  done  before  me,  for  she  esteemed  him  as 
one  whom  she  should  have  married  herself,  if  she  had 
ever  been  minded  to  tako  a  husband.  But  being  determined 
to  end  her  life  in  virginity,  she  wished  that  the  queen, 
her  sister,  should  marry  him,  for  with  him  she  might  find  it 
in  her  heart  to  declare  queen  Mary  second  person,  rather 
than  any  other;  for,  being  matched  with  him,  it  would 
best  remove  out  of  her  mind  all  fear  and  suspicion  of 
usurpation  before  her  death." 

Elizabeth  immediately  carried  rato  effect  her  word  tiiat 
she  would  moke  Dudley  an  earl,  by  creating  him,  whilst 
Melville  was  present,  earl  of  Leicester  and  baron  Denbigh. 
"This  was  done,"  he  says,  *'  with  great  state  at  Westminster, 
herself  helping  to  put  on  his  robes,  he  sittii^  on  his  knees 
before  her,  and  keeping  a  great  gravity  and  discreet 
behaviour ;  but  as  for  the  queen,  she  oould  not  refMn  from 
putting  her  hand  in  his  neck  to  tickle  him,  smilingly,  the 
French  ambassador  and  I  standing  beside  her.  Then  she 
asked  me  '  how  I  liked  him.*  I  said,  *  as  he  was  a  worthy 
subject,  so  he  was  happy  in  a  great  prince,  who  oould 
diseem  and  reward  good  service.'  •  Yet,*  she  replied,  *  ye 
like  better  of  yon  long  lad,'  pointing  towards  my  lord 
Darnley,  who,  as  nearest  prince  of  the  blood,  that  day  bare 
the  sword  before  her.  My  answer  was  *  that  no  woman  of 
spirit  would  make  choice  of  We  a  man,  that  was  liker  a 
woman  than  a  man,  for  he  was  lusty,  beardless,  and  lady- 
faced.'  I  had  no  will  that  she  tihould  think  I  liked  him. 
though  I  had  a  secret  charge  to  deal  with  his  mother,  lady 
Lennox,  to  purchase  leave  for  him  to  pass  to  Scotland." 

At  this  crisis  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  brief  glance  at 
who  these  two  noblemen  were.  We  have  seen  that  Dudley, 
now  earl  of  Leicester,  was  the  Pon  of  the  late  attainted  duke 
of  Northumberland  and  brother  of  the  attainted  lord 
Guildford  Dudley.  Leicester  had  won  the  fancy  of  Eliza- 
beth by  his  showy  person,  for  that  was  his  only  attractive 
quality.  He  was  neither  brave,  nor  of  superior  ability,  nor 
honourable.  He  had  the  worst  possible  character  with  tiie 
public  at  large,  for  almost  every  vice,  and  was  oonfidentiy 
believed  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  wife.  This  was  the 
beautiful  Amy  Bobsart,  whose  story  Sfr  Walter  Scott  has 
told  in  his  ••  Kenilwortfa."  As  Leicester  saw  a  prospect  of 
marrying  the  queen,  he  if  said,  according  to  a  contem- 


porary account,  to  have  sent  his  wife  '*  to  the  h^ose  of 
his  servant,  Foster,  of  Omnnor,  by  Oxford,  where  ahort^ 
after  she  hod  the  ohanoe  to  hH  from  a  pair  of  stairs*  and  so 
to  break  her  neok,  bot  yet  without  hurting  of  her  hood  that 
stood  upon  her  head.  But  Sir  Biohard  Yamey,  who,  by 
ooDunandment,  remained  with  her  that  day  oione  with  one 
man,  and  had  sent  away  perforce  all  her  servaalB  front 
her  to  a  market  two  miles  oBL, — ^he,  I  say,  with  hia  man,  OMl 
tell  you  how  she  died." 

The  aooouat oontinues :  "The  man,  beio^  aftenmtdi 
taken  for  a  felony  in  the  snrohes  of  Wales>  aod  offering 
the  matter  of  the  said  murder,  was  made  priviiy  awa|y  m 
the  prison;  and  Sir  Richard  Yaniey  himself,  who 
about  the  same  time  in  London,  oried  piteoosly  and 
phemed  God,  and  said  to  a  gentlemen  of  worship  not  long 
before  his  death,  that  all  the  devils  in  hell  did  tear  him  te 
pieces.  The  wifo,  also,  of  Baldwin  BuUer^  kinamnn  to  my 
lord,  gwe  out  the  whole  foot  a  little  before  her  death."  Bet 
was  this  the  firm  belief  of  the  multitude  md^,  b«it  af  man  of 
the  highest  estate  and  best  information  in  tfaa  veaha.  Sir 
Nicholas  ThrookmOTton,  the  queen'a  ambassador  aft  Pans, 
one  of  her  most  sagaeioos  statesmen,  was  so  borrifted  a*  tke 
idea  of  the  queen's  marryfaig  tMs  man^  that^  as  we  ham  aeaa, 
when  he  could  not  move  Cecil  to  dare  this  miwiwulatisn, 
he  sent  his  own  secretary,  Jones,  to  make  a  Ml  stattaM&t  ef 
the  murder  of  his  wife  by  Leicester.  Throokaiortoa  deiJsred 
that  such  a  marriage  weiUd  render  Englishmen  the  oppro- 
brium of  men  and  the  contempt  of  all  pe<^le :  **  Ood  and 
religion,  vrfaioh  be  the  fundamentals,  shall  be  oat  of  eatima- 
tlou}  the  queen,  our  sovereign,  disoredited,  oontwanfd, 
and  neglected ;  our  country  mined,  undone,  and  mads  a 
prey." 

Yet  so  Httle  efFlbcli  had  this  honest  represeattttioiK  aad 
the  general  abhorrence  of  Leicester,  on  Elisabeth*  that  for 
three  years  after  it  she  continued  her  open,  and  infatnatii 
dalliance  with  this  man,  and  then  made  Itim  earl  eC 
Leicester,  and  proposed  him  as  the  husband  of  the  SaoUfaii 
queen,  the  real  truth  being,  that  as  she  never  Moamt  te 
marry  at  all,  so  she  never  meant  the  queen  of  %9(M  to  haie 
him.  The  foot  was  that  she  liked  to  tease  both 
and  queen  Mary,  she  often  quarreHed  with  Leie 
then  made  it  up  by  valuable  presents.  *'  His 
vast,"  says  Lloyd,  "  his  guns  unaccountable,  ail 
to  preferment  being  in  his  hand,  at  home  and  ahroad^  He 
was  never  reconciled  to  her  majesty  under  five  thaoaaai 
pounds,  nor  to  a  subject  under  five  hundred  pounds,  wmd  wm 
ever  and  anon  out  with  both."  Little  can  be  said  of  te 
delicacy  or  the  morals  of  Elisabeth  whilst  such  a  i 
her  fovourite. 

Lord  Darnley,  "the  long  lad,"  as  Elisabeth 
him,  was  the  son  of  that  earl  of  Lennox  who  in  Bettf 
YIIL's  time  joined  with  Olencaim,  Oaasillis,  and  others  ia 
attempting  to  betray  Scotland  to  Henry.  For  these  8 
and  especially  for  attempting  to  betray  Dumbarton 
to  the  English,  he  was  banished  and  suffered  forfeiture  **T 
his  estates,  bat  received  from  Henry  YTTL,  as  the  proaused 
reward  for  his  treason,  the  hand  of  the  lady  MMgaiei 
Douglas,  daughter  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Sootiand,  aad 
sister  of  Henry  YIIL,  one  of  the  lewdest  and  moat  lurbukoi 
women  of  the  age.  Thus  Darnley  was  the  sod  of  Mary^ 
aunt,  the  lady  Margaret  Dongas,  and  grandson  of  Bfis&« 
beth*s  aunt,  Margaret  Tudor.  He  was  thus  near  enooi^ 
to  have  laid  claim  to  the  crowns  of  Enghmd*  and  Seotlaiad 
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too,  in  eaae  of  the  fuhnre  of  isiiie  by  the  present  qoeeiiB. 
Fi8  neameBS  to  the  throMSof  both  kingdoms  seems  to  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  mftrrying  hbi  to  the  qae^  of  Scots, 
whereby  her  claim  on  the  English  throne  would  receive  aug- 
mentation. Mary  was  indiioed  to  favourthe  family,  her  near 
relatives.  She  corresponded  with  the  countess  of  Lennox, 
and  invited  Lennox  to  return  to  Scotland  and  reversed  his 
attainder.  He  did  not  recover  the  patrimony  of  Angus, 
his  father,  for  that  was  in  possession  of  the  powerful  earl 
of  Morton,  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  but  Mary  promised 
to  make  that  up  to  him  by  other  means.  Once  restored  to 
favour  and  rank  in  Scotland,  Lennox  pushed  on  the  soheme 
of  marrying  his  son  Darnley  to  the  queen.  MelviOe  was 
commissioned  to  intercede  for  his  return  to  Sentlaaifl,  "butj 
Elizabeth,  who  could  not  be  blind  to  the  danger  of! 
Damley*s  wedding  the  queen  of  Scots,  for  a  time  would  not 
listen  to  it.  We  may  believe  too  that  Cecil  did  his  best  to 
prevent  this,  for  of  all  his  daily  prayers,  the  most  earnest 
was  that  of  the  removal  of  Leicester  from  the  oomrt,  and 
therefore  he  used  all  his  eloquence  to  get  Leicester  flhosen 
for  that  honour.  The  great  favourite,  Leicester,  was  a 
perpetual  thorn  in  his  side.  He  usurped  all  favour,  all 
honour,  all  power  and  patronage.  Whilst  he  was  in  the 
ascendant  Oecil  was  never  safe,  for  they  hated  one  another. 
Cecil,  therefore,  watched  every  motion  of  both 
Leicester's  and  the  queen's.  He  soon  perceived  that 
though  Elizabeth  pretended  to  urge  the  marriage  of, 
Leicester  with  Mary,  so  soon  as  matters  appeared  coming  j 
to  a  point,  she  always  slackened  her  negotiations*  He 
conceived  hope  again  when  he  perceived  ai^  symptOHMi  of 
( Ihe  queen's  returning  to  a  foreign  courtship.  **Ttiis  I  am\ 
in  the  queen's  majesty,"  he  wrote  to  liis  aonfidMit,  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  **  a  sufficient  ooaleatitfiatt  to  Im  moved  to 
marry  abroad ;  and,  if  it  maf^  so  please  €k>d  Ahoni^io 
lead  by  the  hand  sone  »mI  parson  to  oobm  jmd  lay 
hand  on  her  to  her  cosfcnteticm,  I  than  could  wish  myself 
more  health  to  endure  any  jsan  smnewtet  longer,  to  eigoy 
such  a  world  here  as  I  traat  idU  follow ;  otherwise,  I  assare 
you,  as  now  things  hang  in  dsq^eration,  I  have  no  oomfort 
to  live.»» 

Matters  were  in  this  position,  whea  Melville  spent  his 
nine  days  at  the  English  court.  Bhe  saw  him,  he  says,  > 
every  day,  often  three  times  a  day,  **  aforenoon,  afternoon,  j 
and  after  supper."  The  great  topic  was  Mary's  marriage, 
and  she  declared  if  Mary  woald  take  Leicester  she  would 
set  the  best  lawyers  in  England  to  ascertain  who  had  the 
best  right  to  the  succession,  and  that  she  had  rather  her 
dear  sister  had  the  crown  than  any  other.  She  herself, 
she  said,  **  never  minded  to  marry  except  compelled  by  the 
queen  her  sister's  hard  behaviour  to  her."  I  said, 
'*  Madam,  ye  need  not  tell  me  that ;  I  know  your  stately 
stomach.  Ye  think,  gin  ye  were  married,  ye  would  be  but 
queen  of  England ;  and  now  ye  are  king  and  queen  baith, 
ye  may  not  suffer  a  commander." 

Elizabeth,  who  was  assuredly  one  of  the  most  finished 
difisemblera  that  ever  lived,  affected  great  kindness  for 
queen  Mary,  kept  her  portrait  by  her,  often  gazed  on  it  in 
Melville's  presence,  and  would  then  kiss  it.  She  showed 
Melville  a  &ir  raby  like  a  racket-ball  and  the  portrait  of 
Ijoioefler,  and  told  him  that  his  mistress  would  get  them 
both  ia  time  if  she  followed  her  eoansel,  and  all  that  she 
kad.  She  interrogated  Melville  regarding  every  particular 
of  Mary's  person,  draes,  and  iMdutt.    Sha  had  female 


costume  from  various  countries,  and  would  appear  in  a  fresh 
dress  every  day,  and  ask  Melville  which  beet  became  her. 
Melville  replied  the  Italian,  because  it  best  displayed  her 
golden  coloured  hair  under  a  caul  and  bonnet  He  adds, 
as  it  were  aside,  her  hair  was  redder  than  yellow,  and 
curled  apparently  by  nature.  She  then  wanted  to  know 
which  had  the  handsomest  hair,  she  or  Mary,  and  there 
Melville  was  obliged  to  be  evasive  i  then  which  had  the 
handsomest  person,  and  Melville  was  at  his  wit's-end»  but 
replied  they  were  both  the  handsomest  women  in  their 
own  courts,  but  that  Elizabeth  was  whitest.  Then  she 
wanted  to  know  which  was  tallest ;  and  Melville  thought 
he  might  speak  the  truth  there  without  offence,  and  said  his 
queen*  "  Then  she  is  over  high,"  said  Elizabeth,  *'  for  I  am 
neither  too  bi|^  nor  too  low."  She  next  wanted  to  know 
what  were  Mary's  amusements  and  accomplishments ;  and 
learning  that  she  played  well  on  the  lute  and  virginals,  the 
same  day  he  was  taken,  as  it  were  without  the  queen's 
knowledge,  to  where  he  could  hear  her  playing  on  the 
lEixginab).  Then  Elizabeth  asked  which  played  best,'  Mary 
or  her,  and,  of  course,  Melville  was  obliged  to  say  she  did. 
She  spoke  to  Melville  in  French,  Italian,  and  Dutch,  tc 
display  her  knowledge  of  languages ;  and  she  detained  hin^ 
two  days,  that  he  might  see  her  dance,  after  which  came 
the  regular  question,  which  danced  best,  she  or  Mary  P  and 
Melville  got  out  of  that  by  saying  that  his  queen  danced 
not  so  high  or  disposedly  as  she  did.  A  more  exquisite 
exhibitiaii  of  female  vanity  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  and 
well  would  it  have  been  if  this  womanly  jealousy  had  pro- 
duaed  no  wane  fruits. 

Onfetovning  firom  Hampton  Court,  where  this  last  scone 
took  flaae,  Leioester  conducted  Melville  to  London  by 
walK,  «aiiA  on  the  wa^f  he  asked  him  what  the  queen  of 
Boats  tfiMHight  of  him  as  a  husband.  The  answer  of 
MatriBa,  who  did  not  care  so  nicely  to  flatter  the  favourite, 
was  not  very  oomplimentary,  and  thereupon  Leicester  made 
haste  to  assure  the  Saoieh  envoy,  that  he  had  never  presumed 
so  much  as  to  thii^  of  manying  so  great  a  queen  ;  that 
he  know  that  he  was  not  wcnttby  to  wipe  her  shoes,  but 
that  it  was  the  plot  of  Oeoil  to  min  him  with  both  the 
qaeens. 

Melville,  on  his  fStmni  to  Bdinburgh,  assured  the  queen 
of  Soots,  that  she  ooold  «over  espect  any  real  friendship 
firom  theqnaen  of  JBngland,  for  Uiat  she  was  overflowing  with 
jealonsgr  and  was  madeiup  of  falsehood  and  deceit.  These 
royal  oonrtahips  and  rivabries  went  on  still  for  some  time  t 
queen  Mary  finally  determined  to  refuse  the  archduke 
Charles  of  Austria,  probably  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to 
Elizabeth,  and  Elizabeth  received  one  more  suitor  in  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  young  king  of  France.  This 
was  a  scheme  of  the  busy  and  intriguing  Catherine  de 
Medici,  who  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  link 
England  and  France  together  by  marriage,  but  Elizabeth 
was  not  likely  to  perpetrate  anything  so  shallow.  Tho 
khig  was  only  sixteen,  and  Elizabeth  rqiHed  that/* her 
good  brother  was  too  great  and  too  small ;  too  great  as  a 
king,  and  too  small  being  bat  young,  and  she  already 
thirty."  Catherine,  however,  again  pressed  it,  by  de  Foiz. 
the  ambassador ;  bat  EUisabeth,  laughing,  said,  she  thought 
her  neighboor,  Maiy  Stuart,  woald  soit  him  better ;  but  this 
was  only  thrown  out  beoaose  Elizab^h  had  beard  of  some 
such  project,  which,  if  real,  she  would  oppose  resolutely. 
Bat  a4UBoanutanoa  now  took  plaoa  wluoh  it  seenu^Jifficult 
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to  aoooont  for*  Having  refased  to  permit  lord  Darnlej  to 
go  to  Scotland,  lest  he  should  marry  the  qaeen  of  Scots,  and 
add  to  her  olatmB  on  the  English  throne,  all  at  once  her 
objection  seemed  to  vanish,  and  in  Febmarj,  1565,  she 
permitted  him  to  travel  to  Edinburgh.  Damlejwas  at 
this  time  in  his  twentieth  year,  very  tall  and  handsome, 
possessing  the  courtly  accomplishments  of  the  age,  and  free 
in  the  distribution  of  his  money.    He  waited  on  the  young 


resolution*  Elizabeth,  probably  i^prebeasive  that  Danky 
being  present  might  obtain  the  queen's  goodwiU,  again  sent 
Bandolph  pressing  the  marriage  with  Leioester,  <m  ^ch. 
Mary  bursting  into  tears  declared  that  the  queen  oC 
England  treated  her  as  a  child,  and  immediately  faroured 
the  pretensions  of  Damley. 

The  rumour  of  the  queen's  intention  to  marry  Datnlcy 
soon  reached  the  English  court.    De  Foix  hastened  to  coa- 


Tbe  £Arl  of  Murray.    From  an  Original  Portrait. 


queen  at  Wemyss  castle  in  Fife,  and  was  well  received  by 
Mary,  who  was  now  about  four-and-twenty.  There  appears 
no  doubt  but  that  the  marriage  had  been  planned  and 
promoted  by  the  Lennox  party,  and  it  is  said  that  Murray 
encouraged  it,  thinking  that  with  a  young  man  of  Damley's 
weak  and  pleasure-loving  character,  he  could  easily  retiun 
the  power  of  the  state  in  his  hands.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Damley  soon  proposed,  and  was  rejected;  but  EUiabeth, 
contrary  to  her  own  Intentions,  contributed  to  alter  Mary's 


suit  Elizabeth  upon  it,  and  found  her  playing  at  chess,  ac^ 
whispering  the  news,  added  as  he  surveyed  the  position  ot 
the  game,  '*  This  game  is  an  image  of  the  words  and 
deeds  of  men.  If,  for  example,  we  lose  a  pawn,  it  Mem 
but  a  small  matter,  nevertheless  the  loea  often  draws  aftff 
it  that  of  the  whole  game."  "  I  understand  you,'*  obim«d 
Elizabeth ;  "  Damley  is  but  a  pawn,  bat  may  well  obeek- 
mate  me  if  he  is  promoted !  '•  She  rose  and  gave  over  the 
play.    A  council  was  immediately  called,  and  Sir  Niohulaa 
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Throckmorton  was  despatched  to  dissuade  or  iDtimidate  the 
queen  of  Scots  from  the  match.  He  found  that  ineffectual. 
Mary  told  him  that  she  might  haTO  married  into  the  houses 
of  Austria,  France,  or  Spain ;  but  that  as  none  of  those 
matches  could  please  Elizabeth,  she  gaye  them  up  to  oblige 
her,  and  had  now  resolved  to  marry  one  who  was  not  only  her 
subject,  which  she  had  so  earnestly  reoommended  to  her,  bat 
her  kinsman :  "  And  why,"  she  asked,  ••  is  she  offended  P  •* 
All  she  offered  was  to  defer  the  marriage  three  months,  to 
give  time  for  Elizabeth's  opptJbition  to  subside,  and  dis- 
missed Throckmorton  with  the  present  of  a  gold  chain. 
But  that  wily  minister  had-  contrived  to  breathe  suspicion 
into  the  mind  of  Murray.  Darnley.  and  Lennox,  his  father, 
were  represented  as  papists,  and  the  fears  of  the  lords  of  the 
congregation  were  aroused  at  the  idea  of  a  catholic  king 
and  queen. 

Murray  withdrew  from  court,  declaring  that  he  oould 
not  remain  to  witness  idolatry.  The  goq»el  was  declared 
to  be  in  danger ;  the  protestants  were  summoned  in  defence 
of  their  religion,  and  the  most  scandalous  stories  of  the 
intimacy  of  Darnley  and  the  queen  were  propagated.  Such 
was  the  excitement^  that  Randolph  informed  his  own  court 
that  the  atsassination  of  Darnley,  now  created  earl  of  Boss, 
was  openly  menaoed.  In  England,  Elizabeth  showed  her  re- 
sentment by  seizing  the  countess  of  Lennox,  Darnley 's  mother, 
and  shutting  her  up  in  the  Tower.  She  alto  sent  woord, 
through  Randolph,  to  the  Scottish  leaden  of  the  congrega« 
tion,  bidd'mg  them  maintain  their  religion,  and  the  jxaiam 
betwixt  ifae  kingdoms,  and  on  these  oondilions  pnmlsing 
her  snppsrt. 

Enoouiiaged  l^  theas  assuranees,  te  Idric  presented  to 
Mary  a  memorial,  'bknatfy  infornung  her  that  they  could  no 
longer  tolerate  Idakti^  in  the  sovereign,  any  more  than  in 
the  wabjeot.  PrivBls  ^information  was  given  to  Mary  that 
the  psotsflfrssrt  lords  !kad  laid  thehr  plan  to  seize  both 
herseK^  Tiswini,  and  Darnley,  as  they  prooseded  to  the 
baptism  of  «  ohild  of  brd  Livingstone's,  at  Oallendar : 
that  OlwrtfiBwraalt  was  at  Kinneil,  Murray  at  Loohleven, 
Argyll  «t  'Ositle  Campbell,  and  Rothes  nt  BsBtetwall. 
To  premut  lUs  Mary  was  on  horseback  at  five  in  the 
morniof,  mti  dashed  through  their  intandsd  onibash  Wore 
they  wen  sNrare.  Two  hoars  later,  JiiigyS,  Boy^  and 
Murray  oBst  at  the  appointed  spot,  ooOyte  Ism  that  site 
bird  hai  4Msaped  the  snore.  The  troitoni,  is  <aav«r  «iar 
defeated  dsBiga,  aoAorised  Soaaolpli  to  assass  -fkn  <qnemk 
that  she  hai  iianiinnsaiilj  ttlarg>ed  heruM.  B«t  as,  after 
this,  theas  oodld  be  no  sifetj  for  them,  they  implored 
Eli2iihnlli«to  send  them  three  thousand  pounds,  and  th^ 
would  still  OBdeavour  to  seise  Lennox  and  Darnley.  To 
defeat  that  olyeot,  Mary,  on  the  9th  of  July,  privately 
married  Darnley  at  Edint>nrgh.  Re  intimacy  which  now 
subsisted  betwixt  the  queen  and  her  husband,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  spies  of  the  lords,  and  the  atnuMt  horror 
was  expressed  at  the  profligacy  of  their  queen. 

Matters  now  were  hastening  to  an  extremity.  The  lords 
assembled  at  Sturling,  and  entered  into  a  bond  to  stand  by 
each  other.  They  sent  off  a  messenger  to  urge  speedy  aid 
from  Elizabeth,  and  actively  diffused  reports  that  Lennox 
had  plotted  to  take  away  the  life  of  Murray.  This,  both 
Lennox  and  Darnley  stoutly  denied,  and  the  queen,  to  leave 
no  obscurity  in  the  case,  gave  Murray  a  safe  conduct  for 
himself  and  eighty  others,  and  ordered  him  to  attend  in 
her  presence  and  produce  his  proofs.    She  declared  that 


sdch  a  thing  as  enforcement  of  the  religion  or  congoienoee 
of  her  subjects,  had  never  entered  her  mind;  and  she 
called  on  her  loyal  subjects  to  hasten  to  her  defence.  Tlus 
call  was  promptly  and  vridely  responded  to,  and  Maiy, 
fin&g  herself  now  in  security,  declared  the  choice  of 
Darnley  as  her  husband,  oreated  him  duke  of  Albaaj, 
and  married  him  openly,  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood.  He 
was,  by  proclamation,  declared  king  during  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  and  all  writs  were  ordered  to  ran  in  the  joint 
names  of  Henry  and  Mary,  king  and  queen  of  Scotland. 

Elizabeth,  meantime,  had  complied  widi  the  demands  of 
the  Scottish  lords :  sent  off  money,  appointed  Bedford  and 
Shrewsbury  her  lieutenants  in  the  north,  and  reinforced  the 
garrison  of  Berwick  with  two  thousand  men.  Finding, 
however,  that  the  call  of  Mary  on  her  subjects  had  brought 
out  such  a  force  around  her,  as  would  reqmre  stiE  mote 
money  and  men  to  oope  with  it,  she  despatohed  Tusworth, 
a  creature  of  Leioester's,  to  Scotland,  to  deter  Ibry  by 
menaces  and  reproaches.  It  was  too  late;  sad  Maij, 
assuming  the  attitude  of  a  justly  incoiMwd  monaroh,  com- 
pelled the  ambassador  to  deliver  his  dwcgs  in  writong,  and 
answered  it  in  the  same  manner,  vsquesting  Eliuboth 
to  oontsnt  herself  with  the  govsnusent  of  her  own  Img- 
dom,  aad  not  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  monarobs  y 
independent  as  herself.  When  Tarn  worth  took  leave,  the 
passport  giren  him  bearing  ikb  joint  names  of  the  king  and 
fOflso,  lis  Tofused  it,  out  of  faar  «£  his  in^rious  mistrces, 
te  wldsii  Hary  ordered  him  to  be  apprekeodsd  on  the  road 
bjlord  Home  as  a  vagrant,  vaiiMaiiied  a  eeigtle  of  dajB; 
and  on  Randolph  lommigtirfiiig,  dio  Isiteinsd  him  that 
unless  he  oeased  to  iotmgva  ^nith  her  soliieots,  she  woold 
treat  him  tiie  same. 

This  bold  rebaff  f lYcntp  toaneddKng  qosenoif  Ihgland. 
and  the  demonslnition  of  affluisn  on  thepart  of  the  people, 
confonnded  the  disaffeoted  Ints ;  they  retked  wUh  their 
foross,  some  tapsrds  i^  some  towards  Az^libiie. 
fieuy  and  Maiy  pvnnsfl  4fae  latter  division,  whieh,  bj  t 
tmpid  march,  gained  Fdhflwuji ;  but  reoeivingno  easoorage- 
naent  there,  andtiielEisf  and  queen  approaohini,  "tiiey  ^ 
towarik  DumfiMU  Kary  in  Ihis  osmpai^  appeared  on 
hoaebaok  in  light  anaoat,  m^  pistols  at  her  bel^  >°<^ 
at  onoe  greatly  snoouiaged,  by  her  ooursfs  nA  to* 
-tm,  her  followers,  and  astonished  fasr  bpssmsi  i^^ 
drewvsar  Dosafries  theiebel  ani^ ^BAaaded.  asl  Itoaj 
aad  Iris  assosfales  fled  to  Carlisle,  ^ 
and  fnsteoMtlbem. 

The  trabsBS,  l>ebig  in  the  pay,  and  hsmg 
the  encouragement  of  Elisabeth,  hastenaA  up  ts  }^^^ 
seek  refuge  and  fresh  supplies  at  her  coovt, 
who  had  brought  herself  into  ill  otanr  9)f 
fomwrtiag  jsad  assisting  the  rebslEoisi 
SootlaiaA  asA  Vranoe,  mtm  IMhed  askanoe  en  ikm^  ^j 
would  mxA  admit  them  to  her  presence  unless  ^^^^ 
free  her  from  all  blame,  by  oonfessing  before  the  Prensh  iso 
Spanish  ambassadors  that  she  had  had  nothing  to  do  ^ 
their  rising.  As  they  knew  that  this  was  to  myrtify  tkft«fl>* 
tinentsl  courts,  they  consented,  but  they  little  aatioqa*^ 
the  result.  Murray,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  the  w 
abbot  of  Kilwinning  being  admitted,  on  their  knees  detiMm 
that  the  queen  had  no  part  in  the  conspiracy,  which  wtf 
entirely  of  their  own  concocting  and  executing.  "Now, 
exclaimed  this  truthless  queen,  " ye  have  spoken  the  traUJ 
get  from  my  presence,  traitors  as  ye  are  !"   The  (wnfoonded 
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Biisoreaiil*  were  driren  from  ber  presenee ;  and,  assuming  a 
lofty  and  dignified  air«  aooording  io  her  true  servant  Oecil, 
skt  d«elared  roundly  that  "  Whalever  the  world  said  or  re- 
ported d  her,  she  would  by  her  actions  let  it  appear  that 
aho  woidd  not  for  the  prioe  of  the  worid  nukintain  any  sub- 
joet  ni  any  cbsobedienoe  against  any  prinee.  For,  besides  the 
effbnoB  of  her  conscience,  which  should  justly  condemn  her, 
•ht  knew  that  Almighty  Gk)d  might  justly  recompense  her 
with  the  tike  trouble  in  her  own  realm.** 

Thus  this  extraordinary  woman  was  clearly  quite  aware 
•f  the  injbmy  of  her  conduct :  but  that  full  consckrasness 
Barer  restrained-  her  in  conduct  either  before  or  after,  till, 
fiiCng  up  the  great  meaaure  of  her  iniqaities,  she  dyed  her 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  Scottish  queen»  The  crest-fallen 
Scottidi  lords  retired  to  the  north,  where  Bliiabeth  suffered 
them  to  hide  theiv  dishonoured  heads,  supplying  them,  how- 
erer,  wM  the  necessary  means  of  existenoe.  Mary  sum- 
moned them  to  surrender,  but  fiuUng  to  do  so,  she  proclaimed 
them  rebels.  Randolph,  who  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
ordesed  out  of  Scotland,  still  remained  there,  and  to  console 
the  queen  his  mistress  for  her  defeai,  he  regaled  her  ear 
with  the  most  abominable  seandala  against  Mary  that  he 
eoold  rake  together  or  invent.  Amongst  others  he  did  not 
fail  to  insinuate  that  Murray  was  become  her  enemy,  on 
acooont  of  an  ineaetuons  passion  whioh  she  had  eoterti^ned 
for  himi  and  tiie  knowledge  of  which  she  would  ubw  ftdn 
ea^ngoisfa  by  hit  murder.  This  atrooioas  calumny,  wfaicfa 
her  Tory  worst  enemies  oonld  not  beMere,  is  one  of  a  foul 
mass  of  sudi  still  to  be  seen  in  his  letters  to  Leicester,  and 
which  Baumer,  the  Prussian  historian,  has  stated  as  a  foot. 
Sueh  were  the  deadly  and  diabolical  wretches,  and  en- 
venomed  tales,  with  which  our  boasted  maiden  queen 
snrromided  the  throne  of  ber  sister  sovereign:  too  dark 
for  credence  even,  if  they  were  not  stamped  on  abundant 
state  documents,  which  fhe  criminals  themselves  have 
singularly  enough  lefb  in  our  archives  for  our  astonished 
perusal. 

Mary,  on  her  part,  displayed  a  i^rit  of  forgiveness 
equally  surprising.  She  had  called  a  parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  attainting  the  rebel  lords  and  confiscating  their 
estates,  but  no  sooner  did  Ohatelherault  and  her  traitor 
brother,  Murray,  exhibit  assumed  symptoms  of  repentance, 
ibnn  she  dtsoovered  a  disposition  to  pardon  them,  and 
wmild  probably  have  done  it,  but  for  the  persuasions  of  her 
onde,  the  canHnal  of  Lorraine,  and  the  fanatic  fbry  of  the 
the  mob,  who  insulted  the  priests,  disturbed  her  at  mass  in 
ber  own  chapel,  and  at  the  preceding  Easter  had  dragged 
out  a  priest  in  his  robes,  and  with  the  chalice  in  his  hand, 
and  bound  him  to  the  mai^et-cross  of  Edinburgh,  where 
they  pelted  him  with  mud  and  rotten  eggs.  These,  in  an 
eril  hour,  led  her  to  join  the  great  catholie league  of  France 
and  Spain,  by  whidi  she  hoped  to  gain  tlie  support  of  the 
monarchs  of  these  countries  against  England  and  her  own 
intolerant  people.  By  tMs  ill-advised  step  she  only  ronsed 
the  religious  zeal  of  her  protestant  subjects  to  a  formidable 
height,  and  increased  the  power  of  Bliaabeth  to  wound  her, 
wfailsfc  she  gained  no  support  whatever  firem  the  cruel 
bigots  who,  by  their  Bayonne  alliance,  covered  ^eir  names 
ynA  infamy  and  horror. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE  BEiaK  OF  QUEEN  EUZABETH  (Continued). 

The  Mnrder  of  Riuio— Birtb  of  James,  alterwardi  the  First  of  England  « 
Another  Petition  to  Elisabeth  to  marry— Her  Mysterious  Answer— Tlie 
Harder  of  Damley— Trial  of  Bothwell— Marriage  of  Mary  to  Dothw«)l  — 
Indignation  of  the  People— Attempt  to  seize  Mary  and  BotlMreU  at 
Borthwick  Castle— Affslr  of  Carberry  Hill— Mary  taken  CapUre^  and 
imprisoned  at  Lochleven -Compelled  to  resign  the  Crown— Her  Son 
proclaimed  Kiag— Murray  made  Regent— Both  veil  escapes  to  Norway 
—Mary's  Escape  flrom  Lochlevea— Dedsated  at  Langslde— Fleas  Into 
England— Her  Reception  there. 

Thb  queen  of  Scots,  victorious  hy  arms  over  her 
enemies,  determined  to  call  together  a  parliament,  and 
there  to  procure  the  forfeiture  of  Murray  and  his  adherents. 
This  threw  the  rebel  lords  into  the  utmost  constomation  *. 
for,  in  the  then  temper  of  the  nation  at  large,  the  measure 
would  have  been  passed,  and  tiiey  wonld  have  been  stripped 
of  theur  estates  and  entirely  crushed.  To  prevent  this 
catastrophe  no  time  was  lost.  It  was  actively  spread 
amongst  the  people  that  Mary,  having  signed  the  catholic 
league,  it  was  the  intention,  through  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  to  put  down  the  reformation  ia  Scotland.  It 
was  represented  that  David  Biasio,  a  Milanese,  who  was 
become  Mary*s  secretary  for  the  iVench  language,  was  the 
agent  of  the  league  and  a  pensioner  of  Some,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  him  removed.  This  Biauo  had 
oome  into  the  kingdom  in  the  trtun  of  Moret,  the  Savoy 
ambassador ;  and,  according  to  Mdville,  was  at  first  con- 
tent with  being  made  9^  singer  in^the  queen's  band :  but 
this  fiust  Chalmers,  by  examining  the  treasurer's  aocounte, 
and  tracing  Biaaio's  pn^ress  from  the  first,  denies^  What- 
ever was  his  ori^nal  statioa»  however,  he  soon  rose  to  tiiat 
of  Mary's  secretary,  and  to  the  posiession  of  her  confidence^ 
Nor  was  this  at  all  extraordinary,  for  Mary  felt  that  she 
was  surrounded  by  traitors  and  enemies.  The  violence  and 
intolerance  of  the  reform  nobles  had  driven  her  into'  the 
catholic  league,  and  Biaiio«  as  a  strict  catholic,  supported 
all  her  views.  Bemdes  himself,  there  were  also  his  brother 
Joseph  Binio,  and  one  Francisco^  Italians*,  and  ether 
foreignere,  in  the  queen's  service.  Biaaio  stron^y  ui^ed 
the  queen  to  call  the  padtament,  and  thus  to  crush  her 
turbulent  and  insolent  enemies*  and  unlest  he  could  be  got 
ont  of  the  way  that  wonld  inevifcably  take  place,,  and'  the 
ruin  of  Murray,  Morton,  and  tiie  rest  be  certainly  iasuved. 
Unfortonately  for  Biado,  he  had  incurred  the  hatred*,  not 
only  of  these  protestant  lords,  bnt  ef  Danley,  tiie  queen's 
husband.  That  yoong  man  had  soon  displayed  a  character 
which  could  bring  nothing  but  misery  to  the  queen.  He  was 
a  man  of  shallow  intellect  bnt  of  violent  passions,  and*  aa 
is  usually  the  case  with  such  persona^  ofa  wUi  as  strong  as 
his  judgment  was  weak.  He  waa  ambitioas  of  tiie  chief 
power,  and  sullenly  resentftil  because  it  was  denied.  Mary, 
who  waa  of  a  warm  and  impulsive  temperament,  in  the 
ardour  of  her  first  affbotion,  had  promised  Daraley  the 
crown  matrimonial,  vphich  wonld  have  invested  him  with 
an  equal  share  of  the  rc^  aothority ;  but  soon  nnhi^pily 
perceiving  that  she  had  lavished  her  regard  on  a  weak, 
headstrong,  and  dissipated  person,  she  refused  to  comply., 
fidly  assured  of  the  mis^iefii  whioh  such  power  m  his 
hands  would  produce.  Damley  resented  this  denial  vio* 
lently.  He  reproached  the  queen  witii  her  insmoeri^  in 
most  intemperate  language ;  treated  her  in  public  with 
scandalous  disreiq>ect ;  abandoned  her  sodety  for  the  bwest 
and  worst  company,  and  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of 
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his  enemies,  who  soon  made  him  their  tool.  They  persuaded 
him  that  Rizzio,  who,  in  his  quarrels  with  the  queen,  always 
took  her  part,  and  who,  as  the  keeper  of  her  privy  purse, 
was  obliged  to  resist  his  extravagant  demands  upon  it,  was 
not  only  the  enemy  of  the  nation,  the  spy  and  paid  agent 
of  foreign  princes,  but  was  the  queen's  paramour,  and  the 
author  of  the  resolve  to  keep  him  out  of  all  real  power. 
The  scheme  took  all  the  effect  that  was  desired. 
Damley  became  jealous  and  furious  for  revenge.  His 
father,  the  earl  of  Lennox,  joined  him  in  his  suspicions,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  put  Rizzio  out  of  the  way. 

Damley,  in  his  blind  fury,  sent  for  lord  Buthven,  im- 
ploring him  to  come  to  him  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
Buthven  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  severe  illness,  yet  he 
^sonsented  to  engage  in  the  conspiracy  for  the  murder  of 
Rizsio,  on  condition  that  Damley  shoidd  engage  to  prevent 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  to  procure  the  return  of 
Murray  and  the  rebel  chiefs.  Darnley  was  in  a  mood 
ready  to  grant  anything  for  the  gratification  of  his  resent- 
ment agamst  Eizzio ;  be  agreed  to  everything ;  a  league 
was  entered  into,  a  new  covenant  sworn,  the  objects  of 
which  were  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  the  prevention  of  the 
ussembling  of  parliament,  and  the  return  of  Murray  "and 
his  adherents.  Randolph,  the  English  ambassador,  now 
banished  from  Scotland  for  his  traitorous  collusion  with 
the  insurgents,  yet  had  gone  no  further  than  Berwick, 
where  he  was  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  plot,  and 
communicated  it  immediately  to  Leicester  in  a  letter,  dated 
February  13th,  1566,  which  yet  remains.  He  assured 
him  that  the  murder  of  Rizzio  would  be  accomplished 
within  ten  days ;  that  the  crown  would  be  torn  from  Mary's 
-dishonoured  head,  and  that  matters  of  a  still  darker  nature 
were  meditated  against  her  person  which  he  dared  not  yet 
allude  to. 

Amongst  the  nobles  who  had  fully  participated  in  the 
rebellion  against  their  queen,  but  who  had  had  the  cunning 
to  keep  their  treason  concealed,  were  Morton,  Ruthven, 
Luidsay,  and  Maitland*  These  men  now  worked  diligently 
to  organise  the  conspiracy.  They  communicated  the  plot 
to  Knox  and  Oraig,  as  the  head  of  the  clergy,  who  came 
fully  into  the  design,  as  did  Bellenden,  the  justiee-derk, 
MakgiU,  the  clerk-register,  the  lairds  of  Brunston,  Galder, 
and  Ormbton.  Morton  assured  them  that  the  only  means 
of  establishing  the  reformation  was  to  prevent  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  by  the  murder  of  Rizzio  and  the  interposition 
of  the  king,  the  imprisonment  of  the  queen,  the  investment 
of  Damley  with  the  regal  authority,  and  of  Murray  with 
the  conduct  of  the  government;  and  the  whole  was 
readily  accepted  by  both  the  ministers  of  state  and  the 
4ninisters  of  religion  as  a  thing  perfectly  justifiable.  To 
'Communicate  with  Murray  and  the  other  refugees  in 
England,  Lennox,  the  father  of  Darnley,  set  out  thither  ; 
«nd  the  result  was  two  bonds  or  covenants,  into  which  the 
conspirators  entered.  The  first— still  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum — ^ran  in  the  name  of  the  king.  In  it  he 
solemnly  swore  to  seize  certain  ungodly  persons,  who 
abused  the  queen's  good-nature,  and  especially  an  Italian 
stranger  called  David;  and  Oh  any  resistance  ''to  cut 
them  off  immediately,  and  slay  them,  wherever  it  hap- 
pened," and  to  defend  and  uphold  his  associates  in  this 
enterprise,  even  if  carried  into  effect  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  queen.  This  was  signed  by  Damley,  Morton,  and 
Buthven. 


The  second  covenant,  also  still  preserved,  promised  to 
support  Damley  in  this  and  all  his  just  qnarrela,  to  be 
friends  of  his  firiends,  enemies  of  his  enemies,  to  give  him 
the  crown  matrimonial,  to  muntun  the  protestant  religton, 
on  condition  that  the  king  pardoned  Murray  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  restored  their  lands  and  dignities.  This  was 
signed  by  Damley,  Murray,  Argyll,  Glencaim,  Bothes. 
Boyd,  Ochiltree,  and  their  '' compluses."  All  this  was 
duly  communicated  to  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  Oedl 
and  Leicester,  by  letters  still  extant,  from  Bandolph  and 
the  earl  of  Bedford,  the  lieutenant  of  the  north,  to  botii 
Elizabeth  and  Oedl ;  and  they  add  that  they  have  engage 
that  the  particulars  shall  be  communicated  to  none  but 
the  queen,  Oecil,  and  Leicester. 

Thus  we  see  that  Elizabeth  was  made  folly  cognisant  ^ 
all  these  diabolical  designs,  and  the  names  of  all  the 
leading  men  engaged  in  them.  In  the  letter  of  the  6ihof 
March,  1566,  from  Berwick,  signed  by  Hertford  and 
Bandolph,  we  learn  that  Bandolph  had  taken  copies  of  tiie 
secret  bonds  or  covenants  entered  into  by  the  oonspmion, 
and  forwarded  them  to  the  queen  and  her  confidential 
ministers.  She  knew,  therefore,  that  Biksio  was  to  be 
murdered  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  that  &e  queen 
was  to  be  seized,  stripped  of  her  crown,  imf^isoned,  and  other 
designs  too  dark  to  mention,  meditated  against  her  person; 
Murray  and  the  rebels,  whom  she  had  so  indignantly 
reprimanded  in  public,  wore  to  be  restored  to  power ;  and 
all  this  was  menaced  against  a  queen  whom  she  was  calliog 
sister,  for  whom  she  was  professmg  great  regard,  and 
with  whom  she  was  in  profound  peace  and  alliance.  The 
conduct  of  a  queen  who  had  the  heart  of  a  queen  and  a 
woman,  who  was  animated  by  any  tolerable  principles  of 
right  and  religion,  would  have  been  instantly  to  apprise 
the  royal  victim  of  her  danger,  to  denounce  the  mnrderoos 
traitors,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  and  security  of  sove- 
reigns, as  a  matter  as  much  of  sound  policy  as  of  humanity. 
But  Elizabeth,  however  we  may  admit  her  great  aibUky, 
spite  of  all  the  laudations  of  historians  as  "  good  queea 
Bess,"  and  as  a  great  and  glorious  sovereign,  judged 
by  the  simplest  mles  of  Ohristian  morals,  was  one  <tf 
the  basest  women,  the  most  tmthless,  most  perfidioaa^  tu^ 
most  unprincipled  that  ever  lived  in  any  age  or  country ; 
and  we  should  do  violence  to  the  sacred  integrity  of  hiskoiry. 
and  the  best  interests  of  society,  if  we  did  not  futhfoUy 
depict  her,  as  her  actions  and  whole  policy  display  her,  in  no 
equivocal  colours.  Wc  shall  find  her  going  on  in  the  sane 
principles  of  duplicity,  arbitrary  power,  and  murdecoui 
mind,  till  she  dips  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  many  innooent 
and  illustrious  victims,  and  dies  the  most  wretched  ^octaek 
of  misery  and  remorse  which  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God  ever  stamped  on  crime.  Whatever  may  be  our 
decision  as  to  her  character  as  an  able  queen,  we  oannot 
assuredly  award  her  that  of  a  noble  one,  or  behold  her  «s  a 
woman  but  as  stained  with  deep  cringes,  much  liooiUoas- 
ness,  much  cmelty,  and  gross  wrong. 

What  did  she  do  at  this  startling  crisis  P  We  pre£sr 
using  the  words  of  a  distinguished  historian  to  our  owii. 
Mr.  Tyler  says,  "  She  knew  all  that  was  about  to  oooia': 
the  life  of  Biocio,  the  liberty,  perhaps,  too,  the  lifis  of  Mary 
was  in  her  power;  Moray  was  at  her  court;  the  ooa- 
spirators  were  at  her  devotion;  they  had  given  the  folksi 
information  to  Bandolph,  that  he  might  consult  the  qoee^ 
She  might  have  imprisoned  Moray,  discomfited  tibe  plana  of 
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I  the  oonspirators,  Bayed  tbe  life  of  the  miserable  vioHm  who 
I  was  marked  for  slaughter,  and  preserved  Mary,  to  whom 
she  professed  a  warm  attaohment,  from  captivity.  All 
this  might  have  been  done,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  maoh  to 
say,  that  even  in  those  dark  times,  it  would  have  been 
done  by  a  monarch  acutely  alive  to  the  common  fselings  of 
humanity.  But  Elizabeth  adopted  a  very  dilTerent  course : 
she  not  only  allowed  Moray  to  leave  her  realm,  she  dis- 
missed him  with  the  marks  of  tiie  highest  confidence  and 
distinction ;  and  this  man,  when  ready  to  sail  for  Scotland, 
to  take  his  port  in  tihose  dark  transactions  which  soon 
followed,  sent  his  secretary,  Wood,  to  acquaint  Cecil  with 
the  most  secret  intuitions  of  the  conspirators." 

Mary  was  not  without  some  warnings  of  the  devilish 
work  preparing,  but  i^e  could  not  be  made  sensible  of  her 
danger,  neither  oould  lEKszio;  for  Baodot,  an  astrologer, 
whom  he  was  in  i^e  habit  of  consulting,  bade  him 
beware  of  the  bastard.  The  obscurity  attending  all  such 
oracles  led  Biz&o  to  bdievo  that  Damiot  alluded  to 
Murray,  and  Bkmo  laughed  at  any  danger  from  him,  a 
banished  man;  l^ut  we  shall  see  tfajtfc  he  received  his  first 
wound  from  ano^r  bastard,  George  Doag^,  the  noteral 
son  of  the  carl  of  Angus. 

Knox  and  his  brother  dergy  prsfsred  ibr  this  dastardly 
murder  as  for  some  act  «f  most  relighwi  nature.  They 
ordered  a  week  foor  fiurtiDg  and  prayer,  and  made  tlu 
pulpits  resound  with  binody  texts  from  th»  (M  Ttiiylainnf- — 
the  slaying  of  Orcb  aad  Zeeb,  the  maaeaon  of  the  Benja- 
mites,  the  fast  of  Estlier,  the  hampng  oi  Haman^  aaai 
similar  acts  of  vengeance. 

On  the  3rd'  of  Mordi  parliamamb  was  (fpmsti,  and  a 
statute  of  treason  and  of  forfeituzs  against  Mtooaiy  and 
his  accomplices  was  immediately  introdneed  on.  the  Thurs^ 
day,  which  was  to  be  passed  on  the  followiag  Tuesday 
But  on  the  Satiir<&^  evening,  the  queen,  sittmg  ^aapjpat 
in  a  small  closet  alining  her  chambm:;  atbnkted  by  her 
natural  sister,  the  ttuntess  of  Argyll,  tha  oommendator  of 
Holyrood,  Beaton,  Huter  of  the  household,  Aiithiir  ffiEskiiie, 
captain  of  the  guani;.  ood  her  secretary  B^srao,  was  sur- 
prised by  the  appacSfin  ^  Daudey  suddenly  potting  aodfr 
the  arras  whidt  tonoealad  litt  door,  and  stan£n£  Sam  a 
moment  gloom  Qy  sv^sying  tiie  group.  BohiByd  hiia  cano. 
a  still  more  stndfing  figure ;  it  was  that  of  But^^n,  in. 
complete  armoae,  just  come  from  his  sick-bed,  and  with,  a 
face  pale  and  gfiaetiy  as  thai;  of  a  ^vnL  Jflory,  who  wta» 
seven  months  gone  with  child,  stoMl  up  a*  tills  tenable 
sight,  and  comamsdad  Buthven  to  be  gone:  but  a^  tliis 
moment  Damlef  pub  his  arm  round  ber  waist  as  to  detain 
her ;  and  other  eoo^irators  entered,  cbc  aftBraoothar,  with 
naked  weapons,  into  tiie  room.  Botiiven  ^ttaw  bis  dagger, 
and  crying  that  their  business  was  with  BiEzio,  endeavoured 
to  seize  him.  But  Bizzio,  rushing  to  his  mistress,  seized 
the  skirt  of  her  robe,  and  shouted,  *'  Giustizta  I  gkwttzia ! 
sauve  ma  vie — Madame,  sauve  ma  vie  I  *' 

Darnley  forced  himself  betwixt  the  queen  and  Bizzio,  to 
^^parate  the  secretary  from  Mary,  and  probably  the  inten- 
sion was  to  drag  him  out  of  her  presence,  and  despatch 
^  im.    But  George  Douglas,  the  bastard,  in  his  impetuosity, 
^Tove  his  dagger  into  the  back  of  Bizzio  over  the  queen's 
^JiQnlder,  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators — ^Morton,  Car  of 
■^^audonside,  and  others — dragged  him  out  to  the  entrance 
^^^  €  the  presence-chamber,  where,  in  their  murderous  fury, 
^^ey  stabbed  him  with  fifty-six  wounds,  with  such  blind 


rage  that  ^ey  womided  one  another,  and  left  Barnley's 
dagger  sticldng  in  the  body  as  an  evidence  of  his  participa- 
tion in  the  deed.  This  done,  the  hideous  Buthven,  ezn 
hausted  with  the  excitement,  and  yet  capable  of  speaking 
daggers,  staggered  into  the  presence  of  the  shrieking  queen, 
and,  sinking  upon  a  seat,  demanded  a  cup  of  wine.  Mary 
upbraided  him  with  his  brutality;  but  he  coolly  assured 
her  that  it  was  all  done  at  the  command  of  her  husband 
and  king.  At  that  moment  one  of  her  ladies  rushed  in 
crying  that  they  had  killed  Binto.  "  And  is  it  so  P  "  said 
Mary ;  '*  then  farewell  teara,  we  must  now  study  revenge." 
It  was  about  seven  in  the  evening  when  this  savage 
murder  was  perpetrated.  The  palace  was  beset  by  troops 
under  the  command  of  Morton.  There  was  no  means  of 
rousing  the  city,  the  queen  was  kept  dose  prisoner  in  her 
ohamber,  T^ilst  the  king,  arauming  the  sole  authority, 
issued  letters  commanding  the  three  estates  to  quit  the 
capital  within  three  hours,  on  pain  of  treason,  whilst 
Morton  with  his  guards  was  ordwad  to  aUow  no  one  to 
leave  the  palace.  NotWitiistaadrag  this,  Huntley,  Both- 
well,  Sir  James  Balfour,  and  Jaows  lUlville  made  their 
escape*  in  the  dwlfowi  and  oonfinimf  and  as  Melville 
passed  under  the  ly—i's  window,.  afa«  nddenly  threw  up 
the  sa^  and  entreaied  him  t»  gipa  tfa»  alarm  to  the  city. 
Her  mffinaly  guards  ivmediateif  seiaed  her,  and  dragged 
her  baol^  swearing  ibaif  womld  ant  her  to  pieces ;  and 
Dan^ey  was  poshed  ftrwand  to  hacaagns  the  people,  and 
assara  them  that  botb  the  ^psen  and  himself  were  safe, 
and  ccnamanding  them  to  rettoa  in  peace,  which  they  did. 

The  qa«a  sfflnained  in  tbe  MBst  frightful  condition,  and 
the  only  woadar  is  that  in  her  sitanUaan  the  consequences 
weH  afit  fiitel  tB  bo^  herself  aad  chtid.  She  became 
deXimiam^  ^g^  eood  OBt  cver  and  aaoB,  that  Buthven  was 
eomng:  to  iminiia  iMc  Aa  ausaasiage  was  imminent, 
even  tbe  fatSsh  aad.  OBBtemptibla  Bacnley  was  at  last 
moved,  and  her  woBeaa  wwa  admitted  to  attend  on  and 
soothe  her.  In  the  Twonriag  her  beee  brother,  Murray, 
with  Bothes,  Ochiltree,  aad  othexa  of  the  banished  lords, 
rode  into  the  capital,  aad  ttawe  diveetly  to  the  palace.  So 
Itttie  was  the  ufiutBaato  queen  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
viiIaiBy»igquadiay  hag.  that,  ea  se^ig  Murray,  she  threw 
heoRlf  into  Ida  WBum^.  and,  burstaag  into  tears,  exclaimed, 
"Df  my  toother  haA  been  hare  he  would  never  have 
sdfered  me  to  have  been  ttee  craelly  handled.*'  The 
wretch  either  frit  «r  i^pied  a  anaowatary  compassion  ; 
but  if  nai,  it  was  but  IQn  a  pawMq^iarii,  for  he  went  from 
her  direct  to  the  meeting  of  the-  eenspirators,  where  it  was 
determined  to  ^rat  Mary  up  in  Stirling  Castle,  to  confer 
the  crown  on  Damli^  aad  esteUish  the  protestant  religion, 
with  death  or  imprisonment  to  ell  dissentients. 

Bat  Mary  was  not  long  lefbalone  with  Darnley,  before  she 
convinced  him  of  the  dupe  he  had  made  of  himself.  She 
asked  him  whether  he  was  so  mad  as  to  expect  that  after 
they  had  secured  her,  after  they  had  imperilled  the  life  of 
his  child,  they  would  spare  him  ?  and  she  bade  him  look 
at  their  conduct  now,  where  they  usurped  all  authority  and 
did  not  even  allow  him  to  send  bis  own  servants  to  her. 
Darnley  became  thoroughly  alarmed ;  he  vowed  he  had 
had  no  hand  in  the  conspiracy,  and  offered  to  call  the 
conspirators  into  her  presenoe,  and  declare  that  the  queen 
was  ready  to  pardon  them,  on  condition  that  they  withdrew 
their  guards,  replaced  her  own  servants,  and  treated  her  as 
their  true  queen.    The  noble  traitors  were  this  time  over* 
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reached  in  their  turn;  probably  trembling  for  the  conse- 
quences of  their  daring  conduct,  on  seeing  Damley  and  the 
(juoen  reconciled,  they  consented,  and  in  the  night  the  queen 
nnd  Darnley  mounted  fleet  horses  and  fled  to  Dunbar. 
The  consternation  of  the  murderers,  in  the  morning,  may 
be  imagined.  The  outraged  and  insulted  queen  had  escaped 
their  hands,  and  the  news  came  flying  that  abeady  the  nobles 


treason  and  bloodshed,  rushed  away  to  conoeal  himself  b 
the  fastness  of  Kyle.  Maitland  of  Lethington  betook  him. 
self  to  the  hills  of  AthoU,  and  Craig,  the  colleague  of 
Enoz,  dived  into  the  darksome  recesses  of  the  city  wynds. 
Mary,  once  more  free,  resamed  all  the  decision  of  her 
character.  But  she  bad  a  difficult  part  to  play.  Williog 
to  think  the  best,  and  only  too  prone  to  forgiye,  sbe  jet 


Mordflr  of  R'zz-.o     See  page  48L 


and  the  people  were  hurrying  from  all  sides  to  her  standard. 
Huntley,  AtiioU,  Bothwell,  and  whole  crowds  of  barons  and 
gentlemen,  flew  to  her,  and  at  Dunbar  a  numerous  army 
fitood  as  by  magic  ready  to  march  on  the  traitors  and 
execute  the  vengence  due.  They  fled,  Morton,  Ruthven, 
the  grisly,  pale-faced  assassin,  Brunston,  and  Car  of 
FaudoQside  escaped  to  England,  and  Knox,  the  apostle  of 


must  have  seen  enough  to  shake  her  faith  in  all  aroon^  her 
Darnley,  spite  of  his  protestation,  had  appeared  simow* 
neously  with  the  assassins,  and  what  had  been  the  real  con- 
duct of  Murray  P  Besides  the  doubts  which  hung  aioa^ 
many  of  her  courtiers,  they  were  almost  all  at  deadly  i^ 
with  each  other.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  howc?er,  w 
to  make  the  best  of  her  materiaH:*  She  reconciled  Both- 
Digitized  by  vrrOO^. 
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well  to  Murray,  and  Argyll  to  Atholl,  and  she  appeared 
ready  to  pardon  Morton,  Maitland,  and  others  of  the  con- 
spirators. In  Mary's  kindly  and  forgiving  nature  lay  her 
danger.  Had  she  punished  with  the  relentless  seyerity  of 
Elizabeth  her  throne  might  have  stood.  But  her  pardons 
were  wasted  on  wretches  who,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
would  turn  and  rend  her.  The  nobles  of  her  court  were 
bat  demi-savages,  rude,  insolent,  treacherous,  and  im- 
placable. 

DarnljByj  conscious  of  having  committed  himself  irre- 
4!dverabiy  with  these  brutal  men,  was  now  loud  in  their 
denunciation.    His  safety  lay  only  in  their  destruction,  and  i 


contemplated  retiring  thither,  and  committing  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  to  a  regency  of  five  lords,  Murray,  Mar, 
Huntley,  AthoU,  and  Bothwell.  She  contemplated  a 
divorce  from  her  unworthy  husband,  and,  it  was  said,  had 
sent  an  envoy  for  that  purpose  to  Rome. 

But  the  spirit  of  Mary  was  not  of  a  character  long  to 
brood  over  revenge ;  that  belonged  rather  to  such  men  as 
Ruthven,  Murray,  and  Morton.  They  vowed  deadly 
vengeance  on  Darnley,  and  from  this  hour  his  destruction 
was  settled,  and  never  lost  sight  of.  As  for  Elizabeth  of 
England,  she  was  loud  in  denunciation  of  the  outrage  on 
the  queen,  and  wrote  expressmg  deep  sympathy ;  and  the 


Holyrood  Hooso. 


tffchere  wad  not  one  that  he  did  not  betray  except  Murray, 
^ho  was  at  hand  and  dangerous.  The  fugitive  nobles, 
foraged  at  Darnley *d  betrayal  of  them,  sent  the  '*  bonds," 
«r  eoTenants  which  had  passed  between  them,  or  copies  of 
them,  to  the  qaeen.  She  was  thtmderttrack  there  to 
iMhoIdt  in  the  Ibt  of  fwom  traiton  and  assassins,  her  own 
ImslMmd  and  her  brother,  Murray.  She  seemed  crushed  to 
the  soul  by  the  terrible  discovery.  She  saw  herself  actually 
semted  in  a  nest  of  vipers,  and  the  vilest  of  those  reptiles 
"Were  those  nearest  to  her  in  affection  and  eonsangoinity. 
She  ooold  no  longer  put  faith  in  her  husband,  she  tomed 
from  him  in  sickness  of  heart,  and  so  completely  was  she 
cUsplriied  inth  the  scene  aroimd  her,  that  reoolleetbg  the 
)P«Mefal  and  pleasant  days  she  had  passed  in  France,  she 

89 


virtuons  Murray  was  indignant  at  the  villatny  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  but  now  only  seemed  to  perceive  the  fail 
extent  of.  The  assurances  of  the  friendship  of  Enf^d 
and  France  seemed,  however,  to  tranquilise  Uie  qneen*8 
mind,  and  the  hour  of  her  confinement  drawing  nigh,  she 
called  her  councillors  around  her,  became  reconciled  to  the 
king,  and  prepared  everything  for  her  own  life  or  death. 
On  the  19th  of  June,  she  was,  however,  safely  delivered  in 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  of  a  son,  who  was  named  James, 
and  Sir  James  Melville  was  despatched  to  carry  the  tidings 
to  Elisabeth.  The  messenger  arrived  as  the  En|^h 
queen  was  dancing  alter  supper  at  G^reenvrich.  Cecil,  who 
had  seen  Sir  James,  took  the  opportunity  to  whisper  the 
news  to  her  in  proparatton.    No  sooner  did  she  hear  th« 
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news  than  she  seemed  struck  motioi^less.  She  oeaseel,  sat 
down,  lefwiDg  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  and  when  her  la^es 
hastened  to  ascertain  what  aHed  her,  barst  oat,  ""The 
qaeen  of  Scots  is  mother  of  a  ftur  son,  and  I  am  a  barren 
stock ! "  Her  agitation  was  so  yisible  that  the  mnste 
Stopped,  and  there  was  a  gMieral  wonder  and  oonfueion. 
There  were  not  wanting  spies  to  carry  this  to  Melville,  and 
Hware  of  the  trath  he  was  curious  to  maxk  the  ofibiai  look 
whiditbe  great  dissembler  wore  the  next  morning.  She 
was  then  all  smiling  and  serene,  and  even  reoeiyed  the 
message,  he  says,  with  a  "merry  Tolt,"  that  is,  we  suppose, 
a  caper  of  affected  joy.  She  declared  that  she  was  so 
delighted  with  the  news,  that  it  had  quite  cured  her  of 
a  heavy  sickness  which  she  had  had  for  fifteen  days. 
Melville  was  too  much  of  a  courtier  to  congratulate  her  on 
being  able  to  dance  merrily  in  sickness ;  but  he  wanted  her 
to  become  godmother,  which  office  she  accepted  cheerfully, 
by  proxy.  She  expressed  quite  an  ardent  desire  to  go 
and  see  her  fair  sister,  but  as  she  could  not  she  sent 
the  earl  of  Bedford,  with  a  font  of  gold  for  its  christening 
and  one  thousand  pounds.  With  Bedford  and  Mr.  Oarey, 
son  of  her  kinsman,  lord  ^msdon,  she  sent  a  splendid 
train  of  knights  and  gentlemen  to  attend  the  christening. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  at  Stirling  by  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  aecordfatig  to  the  rites  of  the  catholic 
church,  the  kings  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Swoy  being 
godfathers  by  their  ambiwidors.  The  Ba^sh  embassy 
remaineLd  outside  Htm  dhwfsl  during  the  service,  for  they 
dared  not  take  part  in  the  idolatries  of  the  mass.  They 
reported  that  Xary  iodDdl  very  melandioly,  and  Damley 
was  not  present,  it  was  vqspoeed  for  fear  the  officers  of 
Elizabeth  Aamki  n«t  ^to  him  the  homage  af  royaU^. 
for  EEiaheth  hadatitt Mimed  to  aokaOTledge  his  title  as 
IdngofSooteid. 

The  }Mk  nf  «  mt  «»  tin  ^puen  «r  Scdiiand,  thoiq^h 
mortiQrise  enoai^  to  SBmbeth  in  itself;  was  made  tenfold 
more  so  by  the  increased  impatience  which  it  oocasiooed 
amongst  her  own  suljects  of  her  own  obstinate  ceUbaoy. 
Even  Leicester  now  began  to  dei^Mur  of  winning  her  hand. 
He  had  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  her  promise,  and  begged 
that  she  would  decide  finally  at  Christmas :  she  promised 
it  at  Oandlemas.  But  Cecil,  who  dreaded  this  marriage 
with  Leicester  above  all  things,  ventured  to  give  Elizabeth 
six  objections  to  it.  They  were  that  Leicester  could  bring 
neither  riches,  power,  nor  estimation ;  that  he  was  deeply 
in  debt,  spite  of  all  she  had  lavished  on  him ;  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  greedy  dependents  who  would  swallow  up 
all  the  patronage  of  the  crown ;  that  he  was  so  violent  and 
fickle  in  his  temper,  that  the  queen  could  expect  no  happi- 
ness with  him;  that  he  was  ii^amed  by  the  death  of  his 
wife ;  and  that  to  marry  hkn  would  confirm  all  the  scan- 
dalous reports  which  had  been  disBenunated  both  at  home 
and  abroad, 

Wheid^i  or  not  these  leasona  hod  any  xneve  iofiuenoe 
than  Eliiabeth'e  private  resolve  never  to*  take  a  partner  in 
her  power,  far  less  a  master,  she  remained  immovable. 
Leicester  waasa  much  chagrined  that  he  openly  deelared  to 
La  Forets,  the  French  ambamador,  in  Aagnst,  that  he 
believed  tihe  qnetoi  vmmld  never  narry ;  that  he  had  known 
her  from  her  eighth  year  better  than  any  man  on  earth, 
and  that  from  <&at  early  age  ahohad  always  bad  the  same 
lftag««ie.  That  ifahe  did  ever  brMUc  her  restive^  he  believed 
it  wenld  be  m  his  £av#«r,  Imt  that  honow  despaired  «f  that, 


The  restless  state  of  Leicester's  mind,  and  the  knowledge 
that  the  earl  of  Sussex  was  an  advocate  of  the  qieni^ 
marrying  the  arohdoke  Obarles,  occasioned  such  (pisndfl 
betwixt  these  noblemen  this  summer,  that  Elisabeth  ma 
repeatedly  obliged  to  call  on  them  to  be  friends :  but  it  wh 
a  hoUow  fHendsbip,  soon  broken  again,  especi^  u  tiie 
Howard  f^umly,  to  which  BnsseiCs  mother  belonged,  aad 
lord  Hunsdon,  the  queen's  relative,  siq^rtod  tibe  sane 
views  as  Sussex. 

In  September  Elisabeth  made  a  visit  to  Oxford,  aftv  i 
progress  into  Northamptonshire  and  to  Woodstoek,  lAm 
she  was  feasted,  harangued,  and  lionised  tw  seven  dajs 
Intending  on  one  occasion  to  deliver  a  speech  in  Latb,  % 
Dr.  Westphaling  made  so  tremendonsly  long  an  oration, 
that  she  sent  to  him  bidding  him  very  cortly  to  cat  it  short; 
but  the  doctor  having  committed  his  speech  to  memory, 
found  himself  unable  to  do  so,  on  which  she  severelj 
lectured  him;  but  laughed  heartily  when  he  confessed 
to  her  his  predicament.  The  next  day  she  prononnced  her 
own  Latin  oration,  and  in  the  middle  stopped  short  to  order 
Cecil  a  chair,  and  then  went  on  again  to  show  the  leaned, 
but  prosy,  doctor  how  much  better  she  could  manage  it 

On  her  return  to  town  she  was  not  qiiite  so  soooessfol  ia 
cutting  short  the  harangues  of  her  parliament.  After  ax 
prorogations  she  was  compelled  to  sununon  it,  and  no 
sooner  cUd  it  meet  than  it  oame  upon  the  distasteful  sobject 
of  her  marriage.  The  queen  of  Soots  having  now  a  son, 
the  catholios  would  have  been  glad  to  have  the  snooeasion 
recognised  in  that  line ;  but  the  proteslants  were  alarmed 
at  that  oirennstanoe,  and  all  the  nMrs  anxioos  for  u 
allianee  witti  a  jnotsslant  prinQe.  Both  parties,  therefore, 
united  hi  addresung  her  on  this  bssd.  On  hearing  the 
address  she  replied  that  sl»  sfasidd  ksep  her  intendoos 
looked  in  her  own  breasts  tin*  mm  her  own  concern,  aad 
sh^  bade  iiiem  go  and  porfena  Htunr  own  duties,  and  she 
would  perform  hers. 

The  eommons  lesontsd  ^ds  kmgnage,  and  as  soon  &fl  t 
motion  lor  supply  was  mada,  H  was  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  the  queen  had  not  kept  her  pledge  to  marry  or  name  a 
successor,  given  when  the  last  mon^  TOte  was  paasei 
The  motion  was  earried  that  the  bunnass  of  tiie  va^J^^ 
the  suooession  shoidd  go  together. 

The  lords  oomonssioned  a  depntation  of  twenty  of  tiidr 
body  to  wait  i^on  bar,  ealling  her  attention  to  the  ino(»i- 
venienoe  of  her  silence.  She  replied  to  them  in  a  veiy 
angry  style,  saying  she  did  not  ohoose  that  her  gJ*^* 
should  be  dug  whilst  she  was  alive.  That  the  commons 
had  acted  to  her  like  rebels,  and  durst  not  have  behafedw 
to  her  father.  That  the  lords  could  do  as  they  pleased,  bat 
she  should  regard  their  votes  as  mere  empty  sounds.  Bhi 
would  never  confide  such  high  and  important  intereels  ^^ 
set  of  hair-brained  poliitioians,  but  would  appoint  sis  |^ 
and  discreet  oonnsellors  to  confer  loq^on.  it,  and  W0«U  ^ 
quaint  the  lords  with  their  decision.  . 

This  no^el  and  idtempevsite  langnagn  exdtod  an  inVMBS* 
ferment,  both  within  and  without  tho  walhi  of  pa^isBAi^ 
and  hmguage  was  heard  in  thesenate  sneh  as  had notbitf 
uttered  for  the  last  several  reigns.  Letoester,  who  ^*  * 
the  worst  humour  with  Ceoil,  for  his.  latter  to  thsi^ 
in  his  di^aragement,  todc  tiw  opportnni^  of  iopbsI]< 
himsell  by  nm^iog  in  the  ddl)ails,  nnd  bol^  ^''^j 
that  mmister  with  being  the  roan  whs  ateaday  di««w^ 
hsr  afl^esty  ftom  marrying,    llisabetk  ing^po  ' 
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this  presomption  ia  the  favourite,  that  she  forbade  Leioester 
and  Pembroke,  who  supported  him,  her  presence.  Never 
had  the  spirit  of  parliament  and  of  the  public  risen  so  high 
fer  centuries ;  much  ill  will  was  heaped  on  Cecil,  and  many 
corses  vrere  bestowed  on  Herrick,  the  queen's  physician,  for 
having  said  something  professionally  which  had  tended  to 
deter  her  from  marrying. 

On  the  27feh  of  October  both  houses  joined  in  a  petition 
to  her,  which  was  read  to  her  by  the  lord  keeper.  This 
time  she  restrained  her  temper,  and  determined  on  mystify- 
ing the  honourable  legislators.  The  following  specimen  of 
her  address  is  unique  in  its  line,  and  even  equals  the 
oratorical  effusions  of  Cromwell  for  its  quality  of  employ- 
ing speech  to  conceal  your  thoughts:— "If  any  one  here 
doubt  that  I  am  by  vow  or  determination  bent  never  to 
trade  in  that  kind  of  life  (marriage),  put  out  that  kind  of 
heresy,  for  your  belief  is  tiierein  awry.  For  though  I  can 
think  it  best  for  a  private  woman,  yet  do  I  strive  with 
myself  to  think  it  not  meet  for  a  prince ;  and  if  I  can  bend 
my  hking  to  youf^need,  I  will  not  resist  such  a  mind»  As 
to  the  succession,  the  greatness  of  the  cause,  and  the  need 
of  your  returns,  doth  make  me  say,  that  which  I  think  the 
wise  may  easily  guess,  that  as  short  a  time  for  so  long  a 
continuance,  ought  not  to  pass  by  rote,  as  many  tell  their 
talc^;  even  so,  as  cause  by  conference  with  tiie  learned 
shaU  show  me  matter  worth  the  utterance  for  your  behoof, 
so  shall  I  more  gladly  pursue  your  good  after  my  days,  than 
with  all  my  prayers,  whilst  I  live,  be  means  to  linger  my 
living  thread." 

But  the  commons,  who  wanted  a  distinct  statement  of 
her  Tiews,  and  not  a  puzzle,  were  not  satisfied  with  this. 
Tbey  resolved  to  stand  by  their  vote,  that  the  supply  and 
suooession  should  not  be  separated.  On  presenting  her 
with  a  copy,  she  hastily  scribbled  at  the  foot  of  the  paper 
these  lines,  which  she  read  aloud  to  Mr.  Speaker  and 
thirty  members,  who  waited  on  her  November  14th,  1566  . 
— *•  I  know  no  reason  why  any  my  private  answers  to 
Uie  realm  should  serve  for  prologue  to  a  subsidy  rate ; 
neither  yet  do  I  understand  why  such  audacity  should  be, 
and  to  make  without  my  licence  an  act  of  my  words. 
Are  my  words  like  lawyers*  books,  which  now-a-days  go 
to  the  vrire-drawers  to  make  subtle  doings  more  plain  P  Is 
there  no  hold  of  my  speech  without  an  act  to  compel  me  to 
confirm  ?  Shall  my  princely  consent  be  turned  to  strengthen 
ay  words,  that  be  not  of  themselves  substantives  P  Say 
no  more  at  this  time,  but  if  these  fellows  (query,  the 
members  of  the  house  of  commons)  were  well  answered, 
«nd  paid  with  lawful  coin,  there  would  be  no  more  coun- 
feits  among  them ! "  ,         ..    . 

The  commons  pronounced  this  speech  a  breach  of  their 
privileges,  and,  as  the  legitimate  oourse,  allowed  the  bill  for 
supplies  to  lie  on  the  table,  with  the  observation  that, 
"  Since  the  queen  would  not  marry,  she  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled to  name  her  successor ;  and  that  her  refusing  to  do 
so  proceeded  from  feelings  which  could  only  be  entertained 
hj  weak  princes  and  faint-hearted  women." 

This  was  hitting  the  proud  queen  on  her  tender  place. 
To  be  pronounced  weak-minded  or  foint-hearted  and 
womanish  was  of  all  tilings  most  repugnant  to  her  nature. 
But  she  felt  it  was  not  the  moment  to  show  further  resent- 
ment ;  she  therefore  bridled  her  wrath,  and  knowing  that 
France,  Scotland,  Spun,  and  Borne  were  all  on  the  watch 
to  combme  against  her  if  they  saw  the  slightest  symptom 


of  disaffection  at  home,  she  sent  for  thirty  members  from 
each  house,  and,  receiving  them  graciously,  assured  them 
of  her  hearty  desire  to  do  all  that  they  required,  and  added 
that  "as  the  commons  were  willing  to  grant  her  a  subsidy  if 
she  would  declare  her  successor,  she  could  only  say  that 
half  would  content  her  till  she  had  determined  that  point, 
as  she  considered  the  money  in  her  subjects'  purses  as  good 
as  in  her  own  exchequer."  This  stroke  completely  threw  the 
commons  off  their  guard*  They  granted  her  one-tenth  and 
one-fifbeenth,  to  which  convocation  added  four  shillings  in 
the  pound.  No  sooner  was  Elizabeth  in  possession  of  this 
vote,  than  she  broke  out  upon  them,  when  she  summoned 
them  for  dismissal.  She  complained  bitterly  of  the 
dissimulation  that  they  had  shown,  whilst  she  was  all 
plainness  towards  them.  "  As  for  your  successor/*  she  said, 
**  you  may,  perhaps,  have  a  wiser  or  more  learned  to  reign 
over  you,  but  one  more  careful  for  your  weal  you  cannot 
have.  But  whether  I  ever  live  to  meet  you  agam,  or  who- 
ever it  may  be,  I  bid  you  bewi^  how  you  again  try  your 
prince's  patience,  as  you  have  done  mine.  And  now,  to 
conclude,  not  meaning  to  make  a  Lent  of  Christmas,  the 
most  part  of  you  may  assure  yourselves  that  yoa  depart  in 
your  prince's  grace." 

Thus  the  resolute  and  politic  queen  once  more  triumphed 
over  her  parliament,  and  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  Cecirs 
remark,  that  sometimes  she  was  moro  than  a  man,  some- 
times less  than  a  woman,  she  went  away  to  consult 
alchymisfcs  and  astrologers,  how  she  was  to  triumph  over 
time  and  age  as  she  did  over  men.  According  to  Cecil's 
journal  of  January,  1567,  she  committed  Cornelius 
Launoy,  a  Dutchman,  to  the  Tower,  for  abusing  the 
queen's  majesty  in  promising  to  make  an  elixir.  This 
man  had  promised  to  convert  any  metal  into  gold,  and 
had  been  allowed  to  set  up  his  laboratory  in  Somerset 
House.  Perhaps  he  might  hme  been  simply  dismissed 
for  his  failure  in  making  gold,  but  the  elixir  was  a  more 
touching  affair.  He  had  convinced  the  queen  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  secret  of  preparing  the  golden  elixir 
which  confers  perpetual  life,  accompanied  by  the  charms 
of  unfading  yonth  and  beauty.  The  result  was  not  satis- 
factory, and  the  alchymbt  was  committed— like  a  very 
great  criminal — to  the  Tower  I 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Deo  was  more  fortunate  with  her. 
He  was  a  truly  learned  man,  who  had  studied  on  the 
continent,  and  mixed  with  all  the  sound  knowledge  of  the 
times  all  its  superstitiohs.  He  was  at  once  a  good  mathe- 
matician, a  good  linguist,  an  astrologer,  astronomer, 
alchymist,  and  soothsayer.  Ho  wrote  a  book  called  "  The 
Book  of  Spirits,*'  and  held  conversations  with  them,  using 
as  a  medium  in  which  he  saw  them,  a  black  speculum,  or 
a  crystal,  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Dee 
promised  Elizabeth  the  transmutation  of  metals  and  the 
revelation  of  future  events ;  but,  however  often  he  might  fail 
in  them,  there  were  other  services  in  which  he  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  successful  beyond  any  man  of  his  age.  From  his 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  continental  languages,  and  the 
learned  men  of  all  ranks  there,  he  could  be  used  as  "  a  secret 
intelligencer'*  without  the  slightest  suspicion.  He  spent 
a  great  deal  of  his  youth,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Yin.,  on 
the  continent,  studying  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  particularly 
at  the  University  of  Louvain.  He  afterwards  lectured  on 
Euclid  at  Bheims  and  other  places  with  wonderful  Sclat, 
and  was  in  communication  ^th  the  most  learned  of  all 
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countries.  He  was  consulted  by  Eliaabcth's  maids,  if  not 
by  Eliiabeth,  in  queen  Mary's  reign;  was  presented  to 
Edward  VI.  by  the  crafty  Cecil,  and  was  consulted  by 
lord  Dudley,  afterwards  the  earl  of  Leicester,  as  to  the 
most  auspicious  day  for  her  coronation.  He  was  constantly 
sent  on  pretended  scientific  missions  to  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  other  countries;  but,  ao  doubt,  really  to 
learn  everything  that  Oecil  or  Elisabeth  wanted  to  know. 
Hence  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Upton-on-Sevem 
by  Edward  VI.,  and  by  Elisabeth  to  another  Kring  and  to 
the  chancellorship  of  St.  Paul's.  He  lived  many  years  at 
Mortlake  in  Surrey,  and  there  Elisabeth  would  ride  over, 
with  her  wliole  court  and  privy  council,  on  pretence  of 


lairds  of  BroostoB,  Ormiston,  Hattoa,  and  Gaidar,  the  lieads 
of  the  church  party,  were  admhtod  to  favour.  Knox,  who, 
by  his  treason  on  this  ocoasioot  and  his  lanotion  of  imiHer 
by  way  of  godliness,  had  previoosly  mad^  hioosdlf  m  is- 

^  tolerable  to-  fiie  queen,  still  sku&ei  la  hit  hiding-^Me. 
Bat  the  prospect  •€  ea  many  of  the  tnutors,  cogaisaiift  of 
his  own  treason,  assembling  about  the  tiirone,  rendered 

,  Damley  desperate.  He  resolved  on  tfarowmg  himsetf  into 
the  arms  of  the  catholic  party,  and  actoaliy  wrote  to  Die  pope, 
blaming  the  quee»  for  not  taking  measareB  for  ti»  ze^on- 
tion  of  the  masv.    Hit  letters  were  intercepted,  a&d,  iahii 

I  indignation,  he  gave  out  that  he  woidd  quit  the  Idngdoio. 
When  this  oame  to  the  kaoidedge  of  the  qneen,  ske^d 


examining  his  library ;  but  even  then  she  did  not  neglect  |  everything  whith  a  prodent  and  affeottonate  wosmeotdd 


to  get  a  peep  into  his  magic  mirror.  In  hit  own  diary  he 
Bays:— ** September  17th.— The  queen's  majesty  oame  from 
Bichmond  in  her  coach,  the  higher  way  of  Mortlake  field ; 
and  when  she  came  right  against  the  ohurch,  the  turned 
down  towards  my  house  ;  /ind  when  she  wa*  against  my 
garden,  in  the  field,  she  stood  there  a  good  while,  when, 
espying  me  at  my  door,  making  obeisances  to  her  majesty, 
she  beckoned  me  to  come  to  her  coach-side.  She  very 
speedily  pulled  off  her  glove,  and  gave  me  her  hand  to  kiss^ 
and,  to  be  short,  asked  me  to  resort  to  her  oonrtt  and  to 
give  her  to  wete  when  I  came  there.** 

Bee  not  only  promised  the  queen  perpetual  yoml^  And 
beauty — ^whioh  she  seemed  to  believe,  for  she  imagined  her- 
self handsome  at  sixty — but  he  also  promised  to  convert  any 
base  metal  into  silver  and  gold,  and  once  tent  to  her 
majesty  a  copper  warming-pan  with  a  pieee  out  out  of  it, 
and  the  piece  converted  into  real  sflver.  Had  he  discovered 
how  to  electrotype  P  or  did  he  Tery  exactly  fit  a  piece  of 
silver  to  the  part  cut  out  P  Be  that  as  it  may,  to  the  last 
his  prestige  with  her  was  never  shaken.  She  sent  for  him 
from  the  continent,  when  he  had  staid  there  some 
time  ;  he  came  travelling  in  three  coaches  and  four,  like  a 
prince.  On  landing,  a  guard  of  sddiers  met  htm,  and 
accompanied  him  on  the  road,  to  prevent  him  being  plun- 
dered. Those  who  imagine  that  the  queer's  lo^  of  the 
occult  sciences  was  the  cause  of  this  great  honomr  to  Dr. 
Bee,  are,  perhaps,  not  far  wrong ;  (ot  of  all  the  occult 
sciences^  that  of  diving  into  the  secrets  of  all  the  princes  who 
could  have  any  infiuence  on  her  realm  or  personal  security, 
was  the  most  profoundly  cultivated  by  Eliaabetk  and  her 
astute  minister,  Cecil.  In  Br.  Bee's  coach  we  may  rest 
assured  that  there  were  documents  of  nmeh  more  value 
than  silver  or  gold,  and  which,  for  the  world,  Elisabeth 
would  not  have  come  to  the  light. 

The  attention  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  was  no 
sooner  released  from  the  contest  in  parliament  than  it  was 
attracted  to  Scotland  by  the  startling  events  in  progress 
there.  The  birth  of  the  young  prince  had  only  for  the  mo- 
ment had  the  effect  of  sofWning  the  wayward  temper  of 
Bamley.  It  became  absolutely  necessary  for  Mary  to  con- 
struct a  strong  government  if  she  was  to  e^y  the  slightest 
power  or  tranquillity.  Had  lAie  known  Uie  villainous  mate- 
rials out  of  which,  at  best,  she  mnst  erect  siysh  a  govern- 
ment, she  would  have  despaired.  AQ  the  men  of  talent 
and  influence  were,  more  or  less,  tainted  by  treason  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  bribery  to  work  her  evil.  Sbe  leaned  on 
Murray  as  on  a  brother,  and  be  was  at  heart  a  very  Judas. 
He  advised  her  to  recall  Morton  askd  reinttate  Makland. 
By  his  efforts  Bothwell  and  Maitland  were  reconciled  ;  the 


do  to  learn  the  real  oante  of  hit  diststitfactioKk^  ia  order  to 
find  a  remedy.  She  went  to  him,  brou^t  hioL  ink) 
I  the  palace,  and  entreated  him  im  private  to  open  his  nind 
I  to  her  upo»  any  grievanoe  wliich  he  luid.  But  the  wroog- 
I  headed  B>an  wo«ld  not  eoafbss  that  he  kad  any  canae  of 
I  grtevanee,  yet  not  tb«  lets  continned  his  reserve  and  afieot- 
I  tioB.  Then  theqaeen  ttnt  for  ker  coimoil,  who,  iapiesoMe 
j  of  Be  Crec,  th«  Prenob  ambassador,  implored  fain  to  opea 

Ihis  mind,  and  assured  him  that  if  he  oooid  sherv  catBe  oC 
real  dissatisfaction  against  any  person  in  the  kingdom,  it 
sho«kl  be  redressed.  They  siud  it  mutt  be  teme  ?eiy 
i  seriovt  grieraaoe  which  eoald  indaoe  a  sane  man  to  nil- 
qoith  to  beamtifvl  a  qveen  a&d  to  noUe  a  reaha,  awl  de> 
claared  that  he  iteuM  have  all  ih»  justice  that  be  eM 
demand.  This  not  availing,  Mary  took  him  hj  the  lutd 
and  affectionately  entreated  him  before  those  lords  lo  Wf 
{Openly  in  what  the  had  offended  him.  She  taid  thtlflbs 
had  a  dear  oonsdanee,  and  that  in  all  hear  life  Bfaehsd  km 
no  action  which  «mld  in  any  way  prejudice  tiither  bis  or 
(hw  owtt  honour.  If,  however^  she  had  temfortaiMftillf 
offended  him  unoonsoionsly,  she  desired  to  make  emS 
reparaticn,  and  ehe  implored  him  to  speak  plainly,  aai  Mt 
to  spare*  her  in  the  least  matter. 

li<me  Trat  a  fool  or  a  numiao  oonid  have  nt^tM  ^ 
amioable  and  generous  condnct ;.  Imt  Bamley  was  sm  ^ 
those  impraotieahlt  fools  who  cannot  bear  high  foftoa^* 
He  declared  that  the  quton  had  nerer  giTcna  him  wy^^i* 
sion  whatever  of  dittonttnt  or  ditplcatuii>?  yet  1^  N&ea 
stubbomness  of  hamoar  was  hi  no  d^ree  dtssipatti  ^ 
Oroo  r^;K>rted  the  foUy  of  Bamley  to  his  tftm  coiH,  t»^ 
added,  *'It  is  Tahi  tt  untfiBBS  that  he  thtiH  be  able  tontf^ 
any  dittorhanoe,  fior  tiwre  id  net  a  person  ha  all  thisloDg- 
dom,  from  the  highett  te  the  lowest,  that  regards  him  >bJ 
farther  Ihan  it  agreeable  to  the  q«een  ;  and  I  nefsr  BSf 
her  majesty  so  much  beloved,  esteemed,  fusd  honeered,  m 
so  great  a  harmony  amoni^t  all  her  sabjeots  as  at  pn^ 
is,  by  her  wise  eonduet ;  for  I  cannot  peroelre  the  taaBfli^ 
divnion  or  differenoe.'^ 

Nothing  availed  to  ekow  Bamley  the  foBy  of  bispf*- 
oeedingt,  everything  tended  rather  to  aggravate  bis  «*7* 
wardnest.  He  persisted  in  his  dedburatioiis  that  he  wosU 
leave  the  kingdona,  yet  he  never  wen%.  He  denewctd 
Maitland,  Bellenden,  the  juttite-Qlerk,  a^d  MakgiU,  ^ 
clerk  regittw,  as  printipal  con8|Mrators  against  RisiOk  ^ 
insisted  that  ^ey  should  be  deprived  of  cAce.  Ha<9f^ 
the  rjBtum  of  Morton,  and  thus  emtbittered  his  esse^^te^ 
Murray,  Bothwell.  Argyll,  and  Htttiand.  Theie  wm  fo 
party,  except  the  catholics,  which  did  M>t  regard  him^ 
sm^ietoB  or  aversion.    The  rel(»maens  teted  hxm  te  ^ 
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iliirigiiiiig  wilh  the  oathdics;    OmU  supecied  him  of 
plotting  wifch  the  oatholioa  of  Bo^and ;  the  Hftmiltoiis  had 
Metted  him  from  the  first  for  eoming  ia  betwixt  them 
and  the  sooeeBsioD.     Tiie  queen  now  became  grievooely 
impatient  of  his  in' /actable   stnpiditj,   and  deeply  de- 
piered  her  oniim  with  the  man  who  had  alreadj  endan* 
gend  the  life  of  herself  and  her  child,  and  now  kept  the 
gpremment  in  a  constant  state  of  struggle  and  uncertainty. 
Matters  were   in  this  state  when,  in  the   commence- 
ment of  October,    1566,    disturbances   on    the    Borders 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  queen  to  go  thither  in  person. 
Her  lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Both  well,  in  attempting  to 
reduce    the   borderers    to    subordination,    waa   sererely 
wounded,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field.    He  was  not  dead, 
however,  and  was  conveyed  to  Hermitage  Oastle.    Mary 
arrived  at  Jedburgh  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  the  next 
day  opened  her  court.    The  trials  of  the  marauders  lasted 
till  the  15tb,  when  she  rode  over  to  Hermitage,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles,  to  visit  her  wounded  lieutenant. 
This  visit  excited  much  observation  and  remark  amongst 
her  subjects,  and  the  events  which  succeeded  have  given 
deep  significance  to  it.    Bothwell  was  a  bold  and  impetiums 
man,  who  had  from  the  first  maintained  a  sturdy  attachment 
to  the  service  of  the  queen,  even  when  all  othera  bad  de- 
serted and  betrayed  her.  Thb  had  given  him  a  high  ptaoe  in 
Mary*s  estimation,  and  she  was  not  of  a  character  to  eonaeal 
Buoh  preference.    He  was  a  man  of  loose  principles*  which 
he  had  indulged  freely,  if  not  acquired,  on  the  continent 
Ambition  and  gallantry,  united  to   the  most   unabashed 
audacity,  made  up  a  fSrcible  but  most  dangeroui  oharactar. 
The  manifest  favour  of  his  young,  beautiful,  and  wihappy 
sovereign  seems  very  soon  to  have  inspired  him  with  the 
most  daring  designs,  which  still  li^  looked  in  hia  own 
heart.    There  is  little  doubt  that  he  had  entered  iaio  the 
conspiracy  to  kill  Damley,  for  he  was  mixed  «p  with  that 
clique ;  and  the  miserable  and  irritating  oonduot  of  Daro^ 
ley  towards  the  queen  waa  now  rousing  the  iadignation  of 
&r  better  men  than  Bothw^    The  favour  in  which  Beth- 
well  was  with  the  queen  was  early  observed  an4  enoouraged 
by  Murray,  Maitland,  and  their  associates,  beosost  it  teadad 
to  punish  and  might  eventually  lead  to  the  fismissal  of 
Damley.    Sir  James  Melville,  indeed,  attribvbea  Bothwell's 
8oheme  for  murdering  Damley  and  gaining  poasemon  of 
the  queen  to  this  period. 

There  is  no  reason  to  belieTe  that  Marj,  however,  con- 
scioosly  encouraged  the  unhallowed  passion  of  Bothwell  at 
this  period.  As  an  officer  high  in  her  ttourt,  and  in  her 
esteem  for  his  fidelity,  it  was  not  out  of  the  generous  oourae 
of  Mary's  usual  proceedings  to  pay  him  a  visit,  whidi, 
moreover,  was  only  of  two  hours,  for  she  rads  back  to 
Jedburgh  the  same  day,  ordering  a  mass  of  official  papers 
to  be  immediately  sent  after  her.  Immediately  on  reach- 
ing Jedburgh  she  was  seised  with  a  fever,  so  severe  and 
rapid  that  for  ten  days  her  physicians  despaired  of  her 
lile.  This  was  ascribed  to  the  fatigue  of  her  long  ride  to 
Hermitage  and  bock;  but  it  probably  arose  from  that 
fatigue  operating  on  a  mind  and  body  already  shaken  by 
deep  anxiety.  Might  not  a  perception  of  her  growing 
regard  for  Bothwell,  causing  her  to  feel  more  acutely  the 
nusery  of  her  union  with  Damley,  have  had  much  to  do  with 
H  P  Nothing,  however,  of  a  criminal  aquiescence  in  tho 
growth  of  this  passion  could  exist ;  for,  believing  herself 
djlng,  she  displayed  all  the  resignation  of  the  most  un- 


qneationable  innocrace, .  exhorting  her  ministersi  ttnd 
nobles  to  unity  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the 
safety  of  her  son.  \ 

She  recovered,  but  h^r  peace  of  mind  and  oheee^- 
fttlness  were  gone.  Damley  never  went  to  see  her 
dnrrog  tiie  extremity  of  her  illness:  and  tliough  he  ma«te 
her  two  visits  during  her  coavalesoence,  they  were  i^ 
vbits  of  peace  or  regard.  They  left  her  in  a  state  of 
deep  melancholy,  and  sho  often  wished  that  she  was  dead. 
The  recollection  of  what  Darnley  had  shown  himself 
capable  of  in  the  plot  against  Bizzio,  and  his  deep 
doplicity  on  that  occasion,  seemed  now  to  inspire  her  with 
a  dread  timt  he  would  conspire  against  her  life,  and  she 
never  saw  him  speaking  to  any  of  the  lords  but  she  was  in 
alarm. 

Matters  being  now  arrived  at  this  miserable  condition, 
Bothwell,  Murray,  and  Maitland  invited  Huntley  and 
Argyll  to  meet  them  at  Graigmillar  Castle,  and  there 
proposed  that  a  divorce  should  be  recommended  to  the  queen, 
on  condition  that  she  pardoned  Morton  and  his  accomplices 
the  death  of  Biszio.  Mary  listened  to  the  scheme  with 
apparent  willingness,  on  the  understanding  that  the  mea- 
sure was  not  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  her  son ;  but  when 
it  was  proposed  that  Darnley  should  live  in  some  remote 
part  of  the  country,  or  retire  to  France,  the  idea  appeared 
to  realise  tiieir  separation  too  vividly.  She  evidently  felt 
a  remamder  of  affection  for  him,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
he  might  return  to  better  mind.  She  even  offered  to  pass 
over  to  France  herself,  and  remain  there  till  he  became 
sessible  of  his  faults.  On  this  Maitland  exclaimed,  sooner 
than  that  she  should  banish  herself,  they  would  substitute 
death  for  divorce.  This  effectually  startled  Mary,  and  she 
enwmincbd  then  to  let  the  matter  be,  for  that  she  would 
wtat  and  see  what  Qod  ia  his  goodness  would  do  to  remedy 
^le  natter. 

The  conspirators  expressed  their  obedience  to  the  queen's 
denaadfl,  but  they  still  proceeded  with  the  plot.  At 
Craigraillar  th^  net  again,  and  drew  up  a  bond  or 
covenant  for  the  nrarder  of  Damley,  which  was  signed  by 
Hntley,  Maitlaatfl,  AcgylU  aad  Sir  James  Balfour,  of  which 
Bothwell  kept  peanHion,  It  declared  Darnley  a  young 
ibel  and  tynmi,  aad  hmmi,  tiiem  to  cut  him  off  as  an 
eatmy  to  the  aebilitPf,  hmI  finr  his  onbearable  conduct  to 
theqfoeen. 

Soea  afler  ibe  ead  ef  Bedford  arrived  to  attend  the 
baptOMi  of  the  ^ild.  As  we  have  stated,  Darnley,  though 
in  the  palace,  did  not  attend  the  ceremony,  and  the  queen 
was  observed  to  be  oppressed  with  melancholy  and  to 
shed  tears.  The  ministers  now  prevailed  on  the  queen  to 
pardon  all  the  murderers  of  Biszio,  except  Oar  of  Faudon- 
side,  who  had  held  a  pistol  to  her  breast,  and  George 
Douglas,  who  stabbed  Bizzio  in  the  back.  This  gave 
such  offence  to  Darnley,  that  he  quitted  Edinburgh,  and 
went  to  his  father's,  at  Glasgow.  There  he  was  seized 
with  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  and  an  eruption  which  came 
out  all  over  his  body.  It  was  believed  to  be  poison,  but 
proved  to  be  the  small-pox. 

Whilst  he  was  lying  ill,  Morton  returned  to  Edinburgh. 
Bothwell  and  Maitland  met  him  at  Whittingham,  the  seat 
of  Archibald  Douglas,  where  they  pressed  him  to  join  the 
conspiracy  for  the  murder  of  Darnley,  professing  that  it 
was  all  done  at  the  queen*s  desire.  Morton  insisted  that 
they  should  bring  him  the  queen's  warrant  onder  her  own 
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hand,  but  this  they  failed  to  do.  At  the  time  that  these 
plottingQ  were  gobg  on,  in  the  month  of  Janaary,  1567.  the 
qneen  set  out  to  yisit  Darnley,  who  had  received  some  hints 
of  the  plots  against  him,  and  knowing  that  Morton  was 
returned,  who  regarded  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  Bizzio  con- 
spirators, and  the  cause  of  their  banishment,  he  was  greatly 
alarmed  by  the  tidings  that  the  queen,  whose  seyere  censure 


entreated  that  all  should  be  made  up,  and  that  she  should 
not  withdraw  herself  from  him,  as  he  complained  she  hid 
done.  Mary  conducted  him  by  short  iouroeys^  Edia- 
burgh,  herself  travelling  on  horseback,  and  Damley  being 
carried  in  a  litter.  They  rested  two  days  at  Linlithgow, 
and  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  last  day  of  January.  It  was 
intended  to  take  Damley  to  Craigmillar,  on  account  of 


Lord  Damley.    From  the  Original  Portrait  in  the  Collection  of  the  late  Eari  of  Seaforth. 


of  him  he  was  well  acquainted  with,  was  on  the  way  to  see 
him.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  meet  her,  apologising  for 
not  waiting  on  her  in  person.  The  queen  replied  there  was 
no  medicine  against  fear,  and  rode  on.  She  went  direct 
to  his  father's,  entered  his  room,  and  greeted  him  kindly. 
Damley  professed  deep  repentance  of  his  faults,  pleading 
his  youth,  and  the  few  friends  and  advisers  that  he  had. 
He  complained  of  a  plot  got  up  at  Craigmillar,  and  that 
it  was  said  the  queen  knew  of  it  but  would  not  sign  it.   He 


Holyrood  being  thought  to  lie  too  low  for  a  convalescent . 
but  probably  Damley,  after  what  he  had  heard,  objected 
to  go  thither,  and  he  was,  therefore,  taken  to  a  Buboxb 
called  Kirk-of- Field,  an  airy  situation,  where  the  duke  of 
Chatelherault  bad  a  palace.  The  attendants  proceeded  to 
the  duke's  house,  but  the  queen  told  them  the  lodging  pre- 
pared for  the  king  was  not  there,  but  in  a  house  justly- 
and  also  by  the  city  wall,  near  the  ruinous  monastery  of 
the  Black  Friarp.  ^ 
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The  place  appeared  a  singular  one  for  a  king,  for  it  was 
confined  in  size  and  not  oyer  well  furnished.  YThat  was 
more  suspicious  was,  that  it  was  the  property  of  Robert 
Balfour,  the  brother  of  that  Sir  James  Balfour,  one  of 
the  league  sworn  to  destroy  Darnlej,  and  the  same  who 
drew  up  the  document.  He  was  a  dependent  of  Both- 
well*s,  who  held  the  bond,  and  who  met  the  king  and 
queen  a  little  way  before  they  reached  the  capital,  and 
accompanied  them  to  this  place.  All  these  circumstances 
compared  with  those  which  followed,  show  that  the  whole 
had  reference  to  the  catastrophe,  and  the  great  question 
which  has  dirided  historians  to  this  hour,  is,  how  far  the 
queen  was  a  party  to  the  proceedings.  That  we  shall  be 
called  upon  anon  to  discuss.  For  the  present,  so  f^  as 
the  queen  was  concerned,  all  appeared  fair  and  sincere.  She 
seemed  to  have  resumed  all  her  interest  in  her  husband. 
She  was  constantly  with  him,  and  attended  to  everything 
necessary  for  his  comfort  and  restoration.  She  pt^ssed  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  his  chamber,  and  slept  in  the 
room  under  his.  Though  Damley  was  apprehensive  of 
danger  from  the  circumstance  that  all  his  mortal  enemies 
were  now  in  power,  and  about  the  court,  the  constant 
presence  and  affection  of  the  queen  was  a  guarantee  for  his 
safety,  and  appeared  to  give  him  confidence. 

But  the  conspirators  were  watching  assiduously  for  an 
opportunity  to  destroy  him.  Morton,  Ttfaitland,  and 
Balfour,  had  now  gathered  into  the  plot  the  eark  of 
Huntley,  Argyll,  and  Caithness,  Archibald  Douglas,  tiie 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  many  other  lords  and 
leading  men  of  the  bench  and  bar.  Murray,  alone,  seemed 
to  stand  aloof ;  though,  from  the  evidence  existing,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  he  was  privy  to  the  whole. 

Darnley  during  this  time  received  a  warning  of  his  danger 
from  the  earl  of  Orkney,  who  finding  opportunity  told  him, 
that  if  he  did  not  get  quickly  out  of  that  place  il  would 
eost  him  his  life.  Damley  told  this  to  the  quetn,  wiu> 
questioned  the  earl,  and  he  then  denied  having  said  to. 
This  was  precisely  what  Morton  stated  would  take  plaoe, 
when  on  his  death-bed,  confessing  a  knowledge  of  the  plot, 
ho  was  asked  why  he  had  not  revealed  it.  He  replied,  that 
there  was  nobody  to  tell  it  to.  That  it  was  no  use  telling 
it  to  the  queen,  for  he  was  assured  that  she  was  in  the  plot ; 
and  that  if  he  had  told  Darnley,  he  was  such  a  fool  that  he 
would  immediately  tell  it  to  the  queen.  The  cironmstanoe, 
however,  startled  the  conspirators,  and  determined  them  to 
expedite  the  terrible  bu^ess.  The  desired  opportuaity 
arrived.  The  queen  a^r^ed  to  be  present  on  the  evening 
of  the  ninth  df  Febroafy  at  the  marriage  of  Sebaatiani 
and  Margaret  Oarwvod^  twi  of  her  servants,  whaok  ««b  to 
be  celebrated  with  ^  mm\m^  The  queen  r«main«d  with 
the  king  the  greater  (Utft  «f  lb*  day,  which  WM  ptmmd  in 
the  most  apparent  oorfiRftOty,  tftd  Mary  declared  her  inten- 
tion of  remuning  aU  nigH  «l  Kirk-of-Field. 

It  is  said  that  whilst  slM  WM  talking  there  with  tht  king, 
Kay  of  Tallo,  John  Hepburn  of  Bolton.  Pourie,  Dalglebh. 
and  other  ruffians  in  the  pay  of  Bothwell,  entered  the  room 
below  the  king's  and  deposited  bags  of  gunpowder.  These 
men,  who  wero  afterwards  examined  under  torture,  and 
confessed  to  strangling  the  kmg,  could  not  in  this  instance, 
as  we  shall  see,  have  told  the  truth.  However,  Mary,  still 
sitting  with  her  husband,  suddenly  recollected  her  promise 
to  attend  the  marriage,  and  taking  leave  of  Darnley,  kissed 
him,  and  taking  a  ring  fiM)m  her  finger  placed  it  on  his  own. 


Damley,  according  to  the  evidence  of  these  ruffians,  retired 
to  his  bedchamber  on  the  departure  of  the  queen.  He 
seemed  much  changed  since  his  illness,  had  beeome 
thoughtful  and  repentant  of  his  past  conduct,  and  this 
state  of  mind  will  account  for  the  change  in  the  queen's 
manner  towards  him.  But  st'dl  he  was  melancholy ;  com- 
plained that  he  had  no  friends,  and  was  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  he  should  be  murdered.  From  those  feelings 
he  sought  refuge  in  religion,  and  before  retiring  to  rest  he 
repeated  the  fiffy-fifth  psalm,  which  he  often  sung.  After 
he  fell  asleep  Taylor,  his  page,  continued  still  to  sit  by  hk 
side. 

It  was  now  that  the  hired  assassins  executed  their 
appointed  task.  How  Damley  and  his  page  were  murdered 
is  yet  a  disputed  point.  The  house  was  blown  up  wiCfa 
gunpowder,  but  the  bodies  of  the  king  and  his  page  were 
found  in  the  orchard  adjoining  the  garden  wall,  the  king 
only  in  his  night-dress,  his  pelisse  lying  by  his  side,  and  bo 
marks  of  tre  upon  the  body.  There  is  a  story  of  the 
murderen  going  to  commence  their  operations^  and  the 
king  hearing  their  fialse  keys  in  the  lock  of  his  apartment, 
and  rushing  down  in  his  shirt  and  pelisse,  endeavouring  to 
escape.  Of  his  being  aened  and  strangled,  and  his  cries 
being  heard  by  some  women  in  the  nearest  hoose.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ruffians  who  did  it,  swore  that  only  gun- 
powder was  employed,  and  that  the  king's  bed-olothei 
must  have  defended  him  firom  tiie  action  of  the  fire,  and  the 
crushing  effect  of  the  fall.  Why,  indeed,  should  they  hare 
taken  the  trouble  to  strangle  Darnley,  when  the  gunpowder 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  him  f  It  was  also  stated  that  two 
of  his  servants  had  perbhed  in  the  rains,  and  two  others 
had  escaped  with  very  little  hurt.  How  does  the  presence 
of  so  many  attendants  agree  with  the  stranglmg  story  P 

However  doubtful  may  be  other  matters,   there  is  so 
fuestiMk^f  the  pneence  of  Bothwell  at  the  tragedy.     He  at- 
tended the  queeft  from  Kirk-of- Field  to  Holyrood,  butabost 
■ttdnigkt  quitted  the  palace,  changed  his  rich  dress,  ani 
in  disguise  joined  the  murderers,  who  were  waiting  for  him. 
About  two  o'clock  two  of  his  ruffians  entered  the  house 
and  lit  a  slow  burning  match,  the  other  end  of  which  was 
placed  amongst  the  powder.    They  remained  some  time 
expecting  the  catastrophe,  till  B^hwell  grew  bo  im^akleni, 
that  he   was  with  difficulty  withheld  from  entering   the 
house  to  ascertain  whether  the  matoh  still  burnt.     Ihii 
was  done  by  one  of  the   fellows,  who  looked  throng  a 
window  and  peteeivid  the  match  a-Ufht.    The  expiosioa 
sMtt  afier  took  plaoe,  and  with  a  concassion  wiiich  seemed 
tt  shake  the  whole  eity.    Bothw^  hwrsied  away  and  got 
tm  bed  bafore  a  Mtfa«t  rushed  in  wdfc  Ae  naves.     He  then 
slartsd  mp  with  wail  aited  aatocMuaent,  and  rushed  foctli 
shesitiaf  *'  Treaasnt  treason  f "    Huntley  aai  some  othos 
of  the  aenspiralMi  thM  proceeded  to  the  ijaimt's  ohamber, 
aai  iaiermed  hm  «f  what  had  taken  place.    She  seemed 
pelriia4  with  lwim»  gave  herself  ap  to  Hm  most  riolect 
expreaeion  of  grief,  and  shutting  herself  op  in  her  chamber. 
continued  as  if  paralysed  by  so  horrible  and  diabolical  a 
tragedy. 

But  how  far  had  Mary  been  cognisant  of  this  con- 
spiracy? Was  she  wholly  or  only  partially  innooenl 
of  participation  in  itP  These  are  questions  which  bare 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  agitated  by  different  historians 
with  much  zeal.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  the 
entirely    innocent    ofp^any   direct   guilt,   in    the 
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Her  obaraoter  was  that  of  ofOiK  warm,  and  fot- 
giviDi^  sineerity.  Muok  aa  abM  had  been  tortured  and 
hnoiiliated  by  Bamley's  condaot,  she  had  refused  to  be 
dmreed  irom  him.  when  it  was  proposed  to  banish  him 
from  the  kingdom.  When  it  was  yaguely  suggested  to  bs 
rid  of  him  bj  this  very  means,  she  recoiled  from  the  idea, 
and  commanded  that  no  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  matter 
tiU  it  was  seen  what  the  hajid  of  God  itself  might  effeot  on 
Parley  in  reforming  him,  or  bringing  some  guiltless  eola- 
tion to  the  difiottlty .  She  had  hastened  to  forgwe  the  past, 
and  te  renew  her  kiadly  intercourse  wdth  him,  and  to  the 
last  mement  maintaiaed  a  conduct  towards  him  in  keeping 
intk  hw  OWA  wanB-hearted  obaraoter^ 

Bui  we  are  net  sa  dear  that  even  now  she  was  not 
streagly,  tbeugb  perhi^  UBeensciouBly,  inineneed  by 
BothweU,  It  was.  at  hie  suggestion  that  she  had  ti^n  bim 
to  £irk-of«Field  instead  of  te  eome  mere  stately  mansioB, 
where  the  eoneerted  explo»on  would  net  be  soeasily  effected ; 
4Uid  bet  ooaduet  firom  this  pevied  bore  mere  and  more  the 
maarks  of  ene  of  these  paralyiiBg  and  infatuated  pMsioiis> 
whieh  hftve  converted  Ae  ^pncfts  of  nations  into  queens  ef 
tr^^y,  horn  Oleepatrft  to  the  queen  of  Soots. 

Multitudes  in  the  morning  rushed  to  Kirk-ef-FieM  te 
exaauoe  the  rtuns,  but  Bothwell  hastening  thither  with  a 
guerd  drove  tbf  m  back,  and  oarried  ^e  king's  body  into  a 
neighbouring  house,  where  it  was  in  the  cnstedy  ef  one 
AlezsAder  Bfttrea,  whe  refused  MehriUe  a  sight  of  him. 
MelTtUe  then  went  to  the  palaee  te  inquire  after  the  queen. 
Bothw^  same  cut  te  hiB»>  aad  said  ^at  her  mi^ty  was 
sorrowful  but  quiet,  sjid  he  teld  him  a  chirasy  story  of  the 
Btfangest  accident  that  e?er  dmnoed, — that  the  thunder 
oame  ontef  tbie  sky,  and  bad  burnt  the  king's  house,  and 
kiUed  the  king»  but  so  wonderfully  that  there  was  not  the 
least  mark  upon  bimb  desiring  him  to  go  and  look  sA  him. 

The  puddle  were  impatient  te  ba?e  the  i^Eair  thoroughly 
iBTCSfcigated,  and  wese  amanKl  at  the  appvent  apathy  of 
the  ^picf n  and  court.  Two  days,  hewerer,  passed  befbre 
.any  Step  was  take»,  whe»  a  rewaord  ef  two  thousand  pounds 
was  offered  for  the  discoTery  of  the  assassins.  In  the 
ni^Mt  a  paper  was  afixed  te  the  doer  of  the  Tolbooth 
^motmeittg  BotbwcU,  James  Balfeur«  and  David  Ohambeis, 
n0  tlM  pwpetraton  of  the  king's  murder.  Yoioes  at  the 
^ad  of  night  also  were  heard  in  the  streets  aoousing  the 
same  persons,  and  calling  for  their  punishmeBt.  But  te  the 
aateBishment  of  the  public,  Ae  qucMi,  who  had  hitherto 
aoted  with  so  much  spirit  and  energy,  now  remained 
par^Mtly  quiescent.  She  was  surrounded  by  the  coaspiia- 
Sors }  Bothwdl,  whom  all  judged  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
aasassiBS,  was  in  the  highest  favour;  and  after  remaining 
several  days  in  her  chamber,  Mary  removed  to  the  house  ef 
lord  Seaton,  at  a  littlo  distance  from  the  castle,  accem- 
panied  by  Botbwell^  Huntley,  Argyll,  Maitland,  and  others 
of  the  weU-known  conspirators.  Darnley  was  privately 
buried  in  the  royal  chapel  ef  Hoiyreed«  none  of  the  nobility 
attending* 

The  demands  of  ttie  indignant  public  for  inquiry  cen- 
tinned.  The  mty  was  placarded  with  the  names  of  Botb- 
well«  James  Bidfbur,  David  Chambers,  blade  John  Spens, 
Sig^era  Francisco,  Joseph  Riaiio,  the  brother  of  David, 
Bartiani,  and  Juha  de  Bourdcanx,  as  the  Isadmg  murderers. 
The  earl  of  Lenaox,  the  &thw  of  Dandey*  edUed  on  the 
queen  te  bring  them  to  trial ;,  but  he  demanded  in  vain. 
Sothwell,  the  man  that  the  whole  publie  denoanecd,  coo- 


tinned  the  first  in  favour  with  the  queen.  At  this  time 
Lutyoi^  an  Italian,  and  companion  of  Joseph  Bizzio^  who 
had  been  on  his  way  to  the  continent,  and  had  been  re* 
called  by  the  queen's  warrant,  on  a  charge  of  theft,  and  was 
believed  to  be  concerned  in  tho  plot,  was  examined  by 
Bothwell  and  dismissed,  the  qoeen  presenting  him  with 
thirty  crowns  to  assist  bim  on  his  journey.  Nine  days 
after  the  explosion.  Sir  William  Drury  wrote  to  Oecil  from 
Berwick,  informing  him  that  Dolu^  the  queen's  treasurer, 
had  arrived  in  that  town  with  Bartiani,  who  was  denounced' 
ia  the  placards,  and  eight  others.  Francisco,  another  of  the 
denounced,  was  expected  to  pass  that  way  in  a  day  or  twe  ; 
and  other  foreigners  had  left  Scotland  by  sea. 

AH  this  time  Bothwell  was  at  the  head  of  affi&irs,  accom- 
panied by  Maitland  of  Lethington,  ArgjU,  and  Huntley, 
aU  grievously  suspected  persons,  Morton  and  Murray 
kept  still  away  from  court,  and  Lennox,  when  demanded 
by  Mary  to  repair  thither,  dismissed  her  messenger  without 
reply.  The  people,  astonished  at  this  state  of  things,  talked 
loudly,  and  hinted  a  variety  of  means  of  coming  at  the 
truth,  if  it  were  desired.  The  smith*  said  a  placard 
affixed  to  the  Tron,  who  ftimished  the  false  keys  te  the 
Kirk- of- Field  house,  was  ready  to  name  his  employers ; 
and  the  person  who  furnished  James  Balfour  with  the 
powder  was  well  known.  Other  placards  and  drawings 
pointed  broadly  at  the  queen  and  Bothwell.  The  only 
effisct  of  all  this  was,  that  whilst  there  was  no  attempt  to 
inqnve  afWr  the  authors  of  the  murd^,  there  was  a  sharp 
search  after  the  authors  of  the  placards.  Bothwell  him- 
self rode  into  the  city  in  great  fury,  surrounded  by  fifty 
guards,  declaring,  with  furious  oaths  and  gestures,  that  if 
be  knew  who  were  the  autlh^s  ef  the  placards,  he  would 
vradi  his  hands  in  their  hearts'  blood.  At  the  same  time 
the  queen  was  attended,  as  guard,  by  Captain  Oslien,  a 
notorious  creature  of  Bothwell's,  and  his  company;  and 
Mary,  it  was  repeated,  so  far  from  being  overwhelmed  by 
grief,  was  leading  a  gay  Hfe  at  Seaton  with  the  con^irator 
lords.  She  and  Bothwell  amused  themselves  with  shoot- 
ing at  the  butts  against  Huntley  and  Seaton ;  and  so  incon* 
gruoas  was  this  conduct  of  the  queen  with  the  recent 
terr^e  death  ef  her  husband,  and  the  ramours  busy  all 
over  the  country,  that  public  feeling  was  shocked ;  and  the 
very  evening  after  BothwelTs  furious  appearance  ia  the 
city,  there  were  displayed  two  placards,  one  with  the  initials 
M.Bi.  and  a  hand  iMlding  a  sword,  the  other  with  the 
initials  of  Bothwell,  and  id>eve  them  a  mallet,  alluding  to 
the  only  wound  discovered  on  tiie  king,  as  if  perpetrated  by 
suck  an  implement. 

Everything  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  queen 
eaertiag  herself  to  discover  the  murderers  of  her  husband. 
Sir  Harry  Killigrew  arrived  from  Elizabeth,  bearing  a 
message  of  condolence,  bat  at  the  same  time  urging  the 
absolute  necessity  ef  the  trial  of  Bothwell.  Killigrew 
fouad  the  capital  iu  a  most  excited  state,  clamorous  for 
inquiry,  and  loud  in  its  censures  of  the  qaeen.  At  the 
same  time  a  letter  arrived  from  bishop  Beaton,  her 
ambassador  in  France,  stating  in  plainest  terms  that  she 
was  pubKely  aecased  there  of  being  herself  the  chief 
mcvor  of  the  whole  dark  business,  and  telling  her  that  if 
she  did  not  exert  herself  to  take  a  rigorous  vengeance 
she  bad  better  have  lost  life  and  all.  Mary  promised  Killi- 
grew that  Bothwell  should  be  brought  to  strict  trial ;  hut 
so  seoa  as  he  was  irone  menus  were  taken  to  secure  Both« 
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>^eU  more  completely  from  any  effectual  inquiry.  The  earl 
of  Mar  was  induced  to  giye  up  the  possession  of  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh  to  Bothwell,  Morton  had  his  lands  and  his 
castle  of  Tantallan  restored  to  him,  and»  in  return,  sup- 
ported Bothwell  with  all  his  influence.  The  castle  of 
Blackness,  the  Inch,  and  the  superiority  of  Leith  were 
-conferred  on  Bothwell ;  and  Murray,  who  neither  liked  to 
-play  the  second  to  the  aspiring  favourite,  nor  to  run  any 
risk  of  exposure  in  those  inquiries  which  must  sooner  or 
^ater  ensue,  requested  permission  to  Tisit  France. 
~  Mary  could  not  possibly  be  happy  in  such  circumstances. 
Whateyer  were  the  state  of  her  conscience,  her  character 
was  fearfully  implicated,  and  on  all  sides  came  calls  for 
inquiry,  which  she  did  not  seem  to  have  the  power  or  the 
wiU  to  make.  She  y^s  observed  to  be  no  longer  the  same 
woman.  She  was  oppressed  with  melancholy,  often  sur« 
prised  in  tears,  and  the  ravages  of  her  internal  feelings 
were  marked  in  a  deep  change  from  her  former  health  and 
beauty.  The  climax  to  her  trouble  was  put  by  the  queen- 
mother  of  France  and  her  uncle,  the  cardinal,  sending  her 
the  most  cutting  message  of  reproaclf ;  calling  on  her  with- 
out delay  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  king,  and  to  clear  her 
own  reputation,  or  regard  them  as  no  longer  her  friends,  but 
the  proclaimers  of  her  utter  disgrace.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  putting  off  a  show  of  inqtdry  any  longer, 
but  every  means  was  adopted  to  make  it  a  mere  mockery. 
Bothwell  was  now  so  completely  lord  of  the  court,  and  had 
so  many  offices  and  means  of  injury  in  his  hands,  that  who 
was  to  be  found  hardy  enough  to  oppose  him  ?  The  earl 
of  Lennox,  who  had  hitherto  demanded  inquiry  in  vain, 
was  now  suddenly  summoned  to  appear  and  make  his 
charge  against  Bothwell  on  the  12th  of  April ;  but  Lennox, 
appalled  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  his  antagonist  backed 
by  all  the  power  of  the  state,  without  the  utmost  prepara- 
tion, prayed  for  more  time  that  he  might  collect  his  friends 
and  his  evidence.  It  was  refused,  and  he  then  wrote  to 
Elizabeth,  who  sent  a  despatch,  urging  on  Mary  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  request  of  Lennox.  She  stated  that  Lennox 
represented  that  there  was  a  combination  to  screen  Both- 
well,  and  prevent  justice  being  attained,  and  exhorted  her, 
as  she  valued  her  reputation,  to  see  that  a  fair  trial  was 
given. 

The  letter  of  queen  EliEabethwas  forwarded  bythe  provost 
of  Berwick,  who  arrived  with  it  on  the  morning  of  the  trial, 
but  Bothwell  and  his  accomplice  Maitland  pretended  that  the 
queen  was  asleep,  to  prevent  her  seeing  the  letter,  or  being 
known  to  see  it,  before  the  trial.  The  provost,  indeed,  from 
the  moment  he  entered  the  city,  was  quite  satisfied  that  no 
justice  was  intended.  The  palace  and  the  castle  were  entirely 
in  the  hands  and  surrounded  by  the  retainers  of  Bothwell  and 
his  accomplices.  The  provost,  though  known  as  the  envoy 
of  the  queen  of  England,  was  rudely  treated,  and  called  an 
English  villain  who  had  come  to  prevent  the  trial.  When 
Bothwell  and  Maitland  came  out  of  the  palace,  he  handed 
them  his  despatches,  with  which  they  returned,  but  soon 
came  out  again,  and  withopt  deigning  him  an  answer, 
mounted  and  were  riding  away.  But  the  provost,  whb 
resolved  to  assert  his  proper  dignity,  pressed  up  to  them 
and  called  for  his  answer.  They  assured  him  that  the 
queen  was  asleep,  and  could  not  be  disturbed.  Such  con- 
duct and  such  an  excuse,  when  an  envoy  from  Uie  queen 
of  England  had  come  express  on  most  important  business, 
showed  a  determination  to  pursue  a  concerted  course  at  j 


all  costs.  Unfortunately  for  the  exoneration  of  Mary  from 
ignorance  of  this  letter,  a  servant  of  De  Croc,  the  French 
ambassador,  at  the  very  moment  that  Bothwell  and  Leth- 
ington  rode  out,  saw  Mary  standing  at  an  upper  window 
of  the  palace  with  the  wife  of  Lethington,  and  pointed  her 
out  to  tiie  provost,  who  observed  her  give  a  firiendly  nod  to 
Bothwell  as  he  went  away. 

The  trial  was  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  The  court  was  surrounded  by  th« 
retainers  of  Bothwell,  the  jury  was  selected  from  those  in 
his  interest,  the  judges  were  all  under  the  awe  of  his  power, 
and  the  earl  of  Lennox,  who  was  approachmg,  accompanied 
by  his  friends,  was  forbidden  to  outer  the  court  with  more 
t^an  six  of  them.  It  would  have  been  madness  to  ]^oceed. 
especially  as  the  liagbutters  of  Bothwell,  who  crowded 
round  the  door,  would  have  suffered  no  material  witnees  to 
enter,  if  any  such  daring  mortal  could  be  found.  Lomox 
demanded  more  time,  and  liberty  to  bring  forward  his 
friends  and  proofs  -,  it  was  refused :  the  jury,  without  hear- 
ing any  evidence,  pronounced  an  unanimous  acquittal  of 
Bothwell.  On  this  being  decided  Bothvrell  challenged  any 
gentleman  who  dared  to  accuse  him  of  the  king's  murder. 
Sur  William  Drury  wrote  at  once  to  Cecil  to  pray  tiie  qoeeo 
that  he  might  accept  the  challenge,  being  perfectly  sure  ai 
Bothwell*s  guilt,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  queen  oon- 
sented,  for  nothing  came  of  it. 

The  public  of  Scotiand  were  greatly  scandalised  at  these 
proceedings,  and  the  people  of  Edhiburgh  openly  expressed 
their  disgust  in  the  streets ;  the  very  market-women  caHbg 
out  to  Mary  as  she  rode  through  the  dty,  **  God  preserre 
your  grace,  if  you  be  innocent  of  the  king*s  death.'* 
Drury  wrote  to  OecU  that  not  only  had  Bothwell  insulted  the 
public  sense  by  riding  to  the  trial  on  Damley*s  faTOvnite 
horse,  but  that  he  was  assured  that  Mary  sent  him  aa 
encouraging  message  and  token  during  the  trial.  In  fa^, 
so  completely  had  this  unfortunate  princess  now  beoone 
infatuated  by  her  passion  for  the  murderer  of  her  hnsbaiid, 
that  nothing  could  open  her  eyes,  so  that  the  people  de- 
clared that  Bothwell  had  bewitched  her  with  love  philtres. 
As  if  to  defy  the  public  opinion,  Mary  called  a  paritaaient, 
appointed  Bothwell  to  bear  the  crown  and  sceptre  before 
her  as  she  rode  thither,  and  passed  a  bill  fuDy  confirmang 
his  acquittal  at  the  trial.  As  if  to  win  the  clergy  to  tiie 
side  of  Bothwell,  she  abolished  all  laws  restricting  tiie  free 
enjoym^it  of  religious  liberty,  and  made  provision  for  the 
poorer  members  of  the  ministry.  The  assembly,  however, 
unwarped  by  such  favour,  presented  to  her  an  addres 
praying  for  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  king's  murder, 
which  she  took  in  very  ill  part.  Oould  a  more  expressiTe 
proof  of  her  blind  devotion  to  the  regicide  Bothwell  havQ 
been  given. 

Events  now  marched  on  at  a  great  rate.  First  came 
rumours  that  Bothwell  was  about  to  divorce  his  wife,  the 
dsterofHuntiey,  to  whomhe  had  only  been  married  nx 
months.  Immediately  afterwards  stranger  rumours  of  lu 
being  about  to  marry  the  queen ;  and  in  the  face  of  tlui 
Mary  conferred  on  him  the  castie  and  lordship  of  Dunbar, 
with  extension  of  his  powers  as  high  admiraL  As  tiie 
rumours  of  the  queen*s  intended  marriage  with  BoHnrdl 
grew,  Murray,  her  brother,  as  was  his  wont,  stole  awajoot 
of  the  contact  with  danger  or  responsibflify,  and  re&ed  to 
France.  But,  nevertheless,  she  did  not  ladL  warning.  Her 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  France  entreated  her,  in  the 
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moife  maomB  manner,  to  paftiah  her  Iraaband^B  murderen, 
aad  nofc  allow  the  worU  t»  oie  eueh  freedom  with  her 
flhtimi?<=fr  «•  it  di4L  "  Lord  Berriee/'  aeoordiag  to  MeUlUe, 
"west  to  her  and  told  her  what  bruits  were  paeeing  through 
the  ooantry  ef  the  eari  of  Botfaw^  murdermg  the  kmg,  aad 
how  ehe  was  to  marrj  him ;  revesting  her  miyeety,  most 
humUf  upen  his  knees,  to  remeaaber  upon  her  honour  and 
digoiif  ,  and  vpon  the  surely  of  the  prince,  which  would  bo 
all  in  daagPT  of  tinoell,  in  case  she  married  the  said  earl, 
with  nuu^  other  great  persuasions  to  esdiew  such  utter 
wiaek  and  iimoByements  as  that  would  bring  on.  Her 
nu^esfy  marfelled  of  saeh  bruits  without  purpose,  and  said 
tiiere  was  no  soah  thing  in  her  mind.  He  asked  pardon 
end  prap^ed  her  to  take  his  honest  meaning  in  good  part, 
and  took  his  lea?e  immediately,  fearing  the  earl  Bothwell 
should  get  word  ther^pf.  He  had  fifty  horse  with  him, 
and  caused  his  men  to  buy  as  many  new  spears  in  Bdin- 
bnrg^,  and  rede  home," 

She  bad  squally  steong  letters  &om  herfriends  in  England, 
which  MsWille  showed  to  her,  and  was  advised  by  Maitland 
of  Leihingten  to  get  away  from  court  for  fear  of  Bothwell. 
Bothwell*  howeyer,  soon  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  He 
inyitad  the  principal  nobility  to  a  tavern,  kept  by  one 
Ansley,  and  there  he  drew  oat  of  his  po<dcet  a  bond,  ezpieB- 
sing  his  iBnoesnee  of  the  murder  of  Domley,  as  established 
by  the  benoh  and  the  le^slature,  and  his  intention  to 
marry  tiie  fueen,  and  containing,  it  is  said,  her  written 
warrant,  empowering  him  to  propose  the  matter  to  the 
nolnlity.  The  company  was  composed  partly  of  his  friends 
and  acoompliees*  The  rest  were  taken  with  confusion,  but 
they  had  all  now  been  deeply  dridking,  and  they  found 
ttie  house  sncromided  by  two  hundred  of  Bothwell's  hag- 
betters.  Under  this  constraint,  ei|^  bishops,  nine  earls, 
and  seren  lords,  snbseribed  the  paper,  which  Bothwell  then 
returned  to  his  pocket  The  earl  of  Eglinton  oontriyed, 
notwitbstandhig  the  hagbntters,  to  make  his  escape,  but 
there  yet  remun  to  the  copy  of  this  bond  ia  the  state 
paper  ofice,  the  ngnatores  of  the  earls  of  Morton,  Argyll, 
Huntley,  Cassillis,  Sutherland,  Glenoaim,  Bothes,  and 
Oaittoess ;  and  those  of  the  lords  Hume,  Boyd,  Seaton» 
Sinslatr,  and  even  Herries,  who  had  strongly  dissuaded 
ilM  queen  from  this  very  measure. 

But  this  compulsion  and  the  daring  ambition  of  the 
man  now  roused  even  his  old  accomplices  to  conspire  against 
lam,  for  the  safety  of  the  young  prinoe  and  goTernment 
Diorton,  Argyll,  Aiholl,  and  Kirkaldy  of  Orange  wers  at 
-Ae  head  of  this  plot ;  and  they  wrote  to  Bedford  the  day 
.sifter  the  supper  at  Analey*s,  saying  it  was  high  time  that 
Sns  dangerous  career  was  checked,  and-  engaging  by  Elisa<* 
l)eth's  aid  to  ayenge  the  murder  of  the  king.  Kirkaldy, 
-who  was  the  scribe,  added,  that  the  queen  had  been  heard 
to  any  that  *'  she  cared  not  to  lose  Franoe,  England,  and 
hor  own  coonti^  for  him,  and  would  go  with  him  to  the 
^world's  end  in  a  white  petticoat,  before  she  would  leaye  him." 
An  anonymous  letter,  but  undoubtedly  from  some  of 
thin  party,  soon  followed,  declaring  that  the  queen  had  con- 
cected  with  Bothwell  the  seisare  of  her  person.  "  This  is 
io  ndrartise  you,"  it  says,  "  that  the  earl  Bothwell*s  wife  is 
^in|(  to  part  with  her  husband^  and  a  great  part  of  our 
loffda  baire  Sttbsoribed  the  marriage  between  the  queen  and 
liim.  The  queen  rode  to  Stirling  this  last  Monday,  and 
xetwna  this  Thursday.  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  heard 
]k>w  ibaaaal  af  BothiPtUhaa  gathered  many  of  his  friends. 


and,  as  some  say,  to  ride  into  laddesdale,  but  I  believe  it 
is  not,  for  he  ia  minded  to  meet  the  queen  this  day,  called 
Thursday,  and  to  take  her  by  the  way,  and  to  bring  her  to 
Dunbar.    Judge  you  if  it  be  with  her  will  or  no  P  " 

The  correctness  of  this  information  was  immediately 
proved.  On  Monday,  the  2l8t  of  April,  the  very  day  fore-* 
told,  Mary  rode  to  Stirling  to  visit  her  son,  where  the  earl 
of  Mar,  entertaining  strong  suspicions  of  her  intentions, 
refused  to  allow  her  access  to  him  with  more  than  two  at- 
tendants, to  her  great  indignation.  On  her  return,  as  had 
been  foreseen  in  the  letter  quoted,  Bothwell  met  her  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  horse,  at  Almond  Bridge,  six  miles  from 
Edinburgh  j  and,  according  to  Melville,  who  was  in  the 
queen's  tram,  taking  the  queen's  bridle,  he  boasted  that  "  he 
would  marry  the  queen,  who  could  or  who  would  not;  yea, 
whether  she  would  herself  or  not."  He  says  that  Captain 
^ackadder,  one  of  Bothwell's  men,  told  him  that  it  was  with 
the  queen's  own  consent.  Whether  this  were  so  or  not, 
has  been  argued  eagerly  on  both  sides,  but  it  is  probable  from 
what  we  have  seen  that  Mary  really  was  a  consenting 
party.  The  royal  retinue  was  suffered  to  continue  its 
journey  with  the  exception  of  Melville,  Maitland,  and 
Huntley,  who  were  conducted  along  with  the  queen  to  the 
castle  of  Dunbar,  the  recent  present  of  Mary  to  Bothwell. 
The  queen  seems  to  have  made  no  loud  outcries  against  the 
apparently  forcible  abduction,  and  the  country  was  so 
satisfied  of  tiie  real  nature  of  the  affair,  that  there  was 
no  attempt  to  rescue  her. 

The  divorce  of  Bothwell  from  his  wife  was  now  hastened, 
and  after  detainbg  the  queen  five  days  at  the  castle  of 
Dunbar,  he  conducted  her  to  Edinburgh,  and  led  her  to  the 
castle,  where  she  was  received  under  a  discharge  of  artillery, 
Bothwell  holding  her  train  as  she  dismounted.  There  ap« 
peared  no  evidence  of  force,  no  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  queen,  but  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  public,  the 
murderer  of  her  late  husband  appeared  to  act  rather  by  her 
choice  than  in  any  opposition.  Melville  and  Kirkaldy  of 
Orange  had  not  only  informed  Elizabeth  of  all  that  would 
take  plaoe,  but  when  it  had  occurred,  entreated  her  to  aid 
the  coalition  of  nobles,  now  become  anxious  to  avenge  the 
king's  murder  and  rescue  the  queen.  But  Eliiabetb, 
who  was  no  doubt  pleased  with  the  degradation  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  and  with  the  destruction  of  her  authority,  so  far 
from  acceding,  blamed  them  for  using  such  language  regard- 
ing their  queen. 

The  ministers  of  the  church  were  ordered  to  proclaim  the 
banns  of  marriage  betwixt  the  queen  and  Bothwell,  but 
they  decHned ;  and  Oraig.  the  colleague  of  Knox,  who  was 
absent,  declared  that  he  had  no  command  from  her  majesty, 
who  was  held  in  disgraceful  constraint  by  Bothwell.  This  ] 
brought  to  him  the  justice-clerk  with  a  letter  under  the  ; 
queen's  own  hand,  declaring  that  the  assertions  he  bad 
made  were  false,  and  commanding  him  to  obey.  Craig  still 
refused  till  he  had  seen  the  queen  herself;  and,  before  the 
privy  council,  charged  Bothwell  with  murder,  rape,  and 
adultery.  No  punishment  followed  so  daring  a  charge,  and 
the  preacher  having  done  his  duty,  obeyed  the  royal  man- 
date,, and  published  the  banns,  at  the  saipe  time  exdaimhi^ 
"  I  take  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  I  abhor  and 
detest  this  marrii^ge,  as  odious  and  slanderous  to  the  world ; 
and  I  would  exhort  the  faithful  to  pray  earnestly,  that  a 
union  against  all  reason  and  good  conscience,  may  yet  tje 
overmlsd  by  God  to  the  conform  of  tWs  unhappy  re^." 
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Nothing  moved  by  these  public  expressions  of  censure 
and  disgust,  the  queen  appeared,  on  the  12th  of  May,  at  the 
high  court  of  Edinburgh,  and  informed  the  chancellor,  the 
judges,  and  the  nobility,  that,  though  she  was  at  first  incensed 
against  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  for  the  forcible  detention  of 
her  person,  she  had  now  quite  forgiven  him  for  his  sub- 
sequent good  conduct :  as  if  crimes  of  so  deep  a  dye  could 
have  been  thus  easily  pardoned,  where  the  outrage  had 
been  real.  That  day  she  created  Bothwell  duke  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  and  with  her  own  hand  placed  the  coronet 
on  his  head.  On  the  fifteenth  they  were  married,  at  four 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  presence-chamber  of  Holy- 
rood.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  bishop  of 
Orkney,  according  to  the  protestant  form,  Oraig  being 
present;  and  afterwards,  privately,  according  to  the  catholic 
rite.  Mary,  strangely  enough,  was  married  in  her  widow's 
Weeds.  Melville  describes  Bothwell  that  day,  as  seen  by 
him,  drinking  after  supper,  and  using  very  vile  language, 
his  companions  being  the  justice-clerk,  and  Huntley,  the 
chancellor,  and  brother  of  BothweU's  divorced  wife. 

But  the  misery  of  such  a  monstrous  marriage  was  swift 
in  showing  itself. ,  The  queen  herself  appeared  miserable. 
De  Oroc,  soon' after  the  marriage,  relates  that  the  queen 
6ent  for  him;  and  on  his  perceiving  something  strange  in 
her  behaviour,  he  writes,  *'  She  attempted  to  excuse  it,  and 
said,  <  If  you  see  me  melancholy  it  is  because  I  do  not 
choose  to  be  cheerful— because  I  never  will  be  so,  and  wish 
for  nothing  but  death.'  *'  .  In  fact,  though  Bothwell  studied 
to  appear  respectful,  and  refused  to  be  covered  in  her  pre- 
sence—which she  would  playfully  resent,  and,  snatching  his 
cap,  place  it  on  hb  head — ^yet  his  nature  was  so  brutal  and 
overbearing,  that  she  must  soon  have  felt  that  she  was 
fallen  under  a  vulgar  and  intolerable  tyranny,  for  which 
she  had  forfeited  the  respect  of  her  people  and  of  the  whole 
world.  Still,  amidst  it  dl,  she  made  an  appearance  of  con- 
tentment, put  off  her  mourning,  assumed  a  gay  dress, 
and  rode  abroad  with  Bothwell  But  this  was  only  assumed. 
Bothwell  could  not  rest  tiU  he  had  the  young  prince  in 
his  hands ;  and  though  Mary  had  resigned  her  own  life  and 
honour  to  the  villain,  she  refused  to  put  that  of  her  child 
into  his  power.  The  paroxysms  of  agony  into  which  his 
importunity  wrought  Mary  were  such  that  she  was  tempted 
to  destroy  herself.  One  day,  says  De  Oroo,  when  she  and 
Bothwell  were  in  the  room  with  the  Count  D*Aumale,  she 
called  aloud  for  a  knife  to  kill  herself;  the  people  m  the 
ante-room  heard  it.  He  adds,  "  I  believe  that  if  CK>d  does 
not  support  her,  she  will  enturely  fall  into  despair.  On  the 
occasions  when  I  have  seen  her  I  have  given  her  advice, 
and  consoled  her  as  well  as  I  was  able.  Her  husband  will 
not  be  able  to  containe  her  long,  for  he  is  too  much  hated 
in  the  Idngdom,  and  the  people  will  always  be  oonvinoed 
that  the  death  of  the  kmg  was  his  work." 

Around  her,  indeed,  lowered  a  gathering  tempest ;  and  it 
would  have  broken  sooner  but  for  the  refusal  of  Elisabeth 
to  consent  to  the  deposition  of  the  queen  and  the  orownmg 
of  the  prince,  which  shocked  all  her  high  notions  of  royal 
authority.  "  To  crown  her  son,"  she  replied  to  the  con- 
spirators, "during  his  mother's  life,  was  a  matter,  for 
example's  sake,  not  to  be  digested  by  her  or  any  other 
monarch."  It  was,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  secret  gratula- 
tion  to  Elizabeth  to  see  her  hated  rival,  who  had  so  strenn- 
ously  persisted  m  maintaining  her  claim  to  her  crown,  thus 
daUy  sinking  herself  lower  and  lower  in  the  world's  eye. 


But  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  spirit  of  Mary's  indignant 
subjects  was  restrained.  Maitland  and  Huntley,  though  ap- 
parently friends  of  BothweU's,  and  still  retaining  their 
posts  at  court,  were  pledged  in  the  secret  bond  to  his 
destruction.  Bothwell  grew  suspicious  of  them,  and  they 
resolved  to  kill  him ;  but  Mary  threw  herself  betwixt  them, 
and  declared  that  if  a  hair  of  BothweU's  head  perished, 
it  should  be  at  the  peril  of  their  life  and  lands.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  Mary,  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  tins 
brutal  adventurer,  trembliiig  for  the  life  of  her  cUld  from 
him  who  had  murdered  the  father,  and  evidently  clinging 
to  him  in  the  strength  of  an  infatuated  passion.  The  con- 
spirators kept  Murray  in  France  well  informed  of  all  that 
passed ;  and  Elizabeth,  though  she  coidd  not  aid  the  rebels, 
sent  the  earl  of  Bedford  to  the  north  to  watch'  every  move- 
ment of  both  parties.         ;,v^s    •».    .     *:•  -    ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  tbe  queen. and  ^ottiwell  deqMtdied 
Robert  MelvUle,  whom  the  queen  deemed '  one  of  the  mos^ 
trusty  of  her  servants,  to  Elizabeth  and  Cecil,  with 
apologies  for  their  conduct ;  but  Melville  at  the  same  time 
was  the  sworn  ally  of  the  conspirators,  and  carried  letters 
from  Morton  to  the  English  queen,  to  whom  he  reeism- 
mended  him,  as  the  trusty  friend  of  the  coml>ined  lords. 
'  Meantime,  circumstances  hastened  the  insorrectioh  in 
Scotland.  Mary  had  summoned  her  nobles  to  aoeon^tany 
her  on  an  expedition  to  Liddesdale,  but  many  disobeyed 
the  order.  Murray  had  now  arrived  in  Engiland,  and 
was  using  all  his  influence  with  Elizabeth  to  make  &  move- 
ment for  the  expulsion  of  Bothwell  from  his  usorpaticm ; 
and  even  Maitland,  who  to  the  last  had  remained  at  coort, 
wearing  the  air  of  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  qaeeni,  slipped 
away  and  joined  the  opposition. .  These  were  oaubeos 
circumstances,  and  suddenly,  whilst  the' queen  and  Bothwell 
were  at  Borthwick  Castle,  about  ten  miles  from  Edinbvj^. 
the  conspirators  made  a  rapid  night  march,' and  insnting 
saw  the  castle  surrounded  by  nearly  a  thousand  jbdtttiqp:^ 
under  the  command  of  Hume  and  other  border  chlefi^  jiiih 
whom  were  Morton,  Mar,  Lindsay,  Kirkaldy,  and  itkm  of 
the  nobles.  ' -'    .-         tj  .*  It' 

The  confederates  deemed  the  queen  and  Bothw^fH 
in  their  hands,  but  they  were  deoeived.  -  Bothi  '^  " 
through  a  postern  to  Haddington,'  whence  1m\ 
Dunbar ;  and  the  queen  also  eluding  them,  < 
man,  rode  booted  and  spurred  after  him.    Thei 
disiq^pomted  of  thdr  grand  prize,  marched  upoai 
forced  the  gates,  and  entered  prodaiminig  that: 
to  revenge  the  death  of  the  king,  and  to'  reckm'lj 
from  the  murderer.    There  the  earl  of  AthoU.i* 
joined  them,  and  a  banner  was  displayed  on ' 
pamted  the  body  of  the  murdered  king  lying  i 
and  the  young  prince  kneeling  beside  it,  < 
and  avenge  my  cause,  0  Lord!  "    The  pebfde' 
this  exci^g  standard,  and  the^  84w  thoiiselvei  a*  t 
of  a  strong  force. 

Mary  and  Bothwell,  meantime,  sumiaoned  Ifca 
and  people  aroond  Dunbar,  and  the  lords  Seatoii,  Tefll«» 
and  Borthwick,  appeared  in  arms,  with  a  body  of  lv» 
thousand  men.  Impatient  to  quell  the  confederate!  a4  metm 
they  marched  to  Seaton,  where  Mary  issoed  a  proelawaliin, 
declaring  that  all  the  pretences  of  the  eonfedetataa  WfM 
felse ;  that  her  husband,  the  duke,  was  no  muidorar,  Wt 
had,  as  they  knew,  been  fully  acquitted ;  die  wis  t 
testrunt,  but  freely  married  to  BoOwellt  hf 
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approbation  of  these  very  nobles  ;  nor  was  her  son  in  tiny 
danger,  unless  it  were  from  them,  for  he  was  in  their^and.-^. 
Mary  advanced  and  intrenched  herself  on  Oarberrj  Hill, 
in  the  old  works  which  the  English  had  thrown  up  before 
the  battle  of  Pinkie. 

The  confederates  marched  out  of  Edinburgh  and  con- 
fronted the  royal  army,  eager  for  the  battle.  De  Oroc, 
the  French  ambassador,  now  attempted  to  mediate  betwixt 
the  two  parties,  and  carried  a  message  to  Morton  and 
Glencairn,  offering  the  queen*8  pardon,  on  condition  that 
they  all  returned  to  their  allegiance ;  but  Qlencaim  replied 
that  they  were  not  come  there  to  seek  pardon,  but  rather  to 
giye  ft  those  who  had  sinned ;  and  Morton  added,  '<  We  are 
not  in  arms  against  our  queen,  but  the  duke  of  Orkney,  the 
murderer  of  her  husband,  and  are  prepared  to  yield  her 
our  obedience,  on  condition  that  she  dismisses  him  from 
her  presence,  and  deliyers  him  up  to  us.*' 

It  was  clear  that  these  terms  must  bo  complied  with  or 
they  must  fight  -  and  it  was  soon  perceived  that  the  soldiers 
of  the  queen's  army  began  to  show  symptoms  of  disaffec- 
tion ;  Bothwell,  therefore,  rode  f(^ward,  and  defied  any  one 
who  dared  to  accuse  him  of  the  king^s  murder.  His 
challenge  was  acc^ted  by  James  Murrq^  oi  TuUibardine, 
the  same  baron  who  was  said  to  have  dia«99d  Bothwell  with 
ti^e  itfiurcbsr,  l^y  the  placard  affixed  to  tW  Tolbooth  gate. 
Bothw^  declined  to  enter  the  lists  with  1ifciuww(y>  on  the  plea 
that  he  waa  not  his  peer,  wherei^n  lw<l  IMsay  of  the 
Bjp^  offered  himself  and  was  aooept«4.  bujIiA  i^  moment 
of  action,  the  queen  forbade  the  figlfti.  lH|j^^Mt»  time  the 
defe^MM^  in  the  queen's  army  becam^^  90  mwniffiMawn  that 
Mary  ro4e  amongst  them  to  ^Mouifi^  tlMn»  atssuring 
thf  m  of  viioj^flifqr ;  biiH  her  voice  hfiA  Wilt  ijkk  charm,  aii4  the 
sold^iw  r4«M4i  W^  H^  in  defevide^  qIP  the  atteged  murdever 
of  tk^  king..  Wlljl^  t}^  was  pa0iio|^  it  was  observed  thoA 
KiAiiH^  of  Greo^  wm  whe^Sn^  km  forces  round  Ub^ 
hiK  to  tuva  tikem  flaaj^j  and  the  ftmic  becoming  gener^ 
thf  <|Meii  «Mi  BotistweH.  foundi  Mhimselies  ajNuadoned  1^ 
all  but  ab.anHsiK^y  ipntleniik.  9»A  the  bond  of  hagbutterik 

To  preveni^  ftwff|gt  ^GhraMti^  ki^  troo|«.so  as  to  cut  qff^ 
th«||ttetreat  t^mmdil&iifoar,  th>i%iW)ea  deMAiMied  a  parl^^ 
whjiA  m»  JBiliMil^y  piiiftrt.  GvatOfe  wmk  t>rward  aoit 
assHg^<<N»qi»wii<'l^^^i»e»eatt  |cefMe<l  to  obey  her 
authQ^,.fflQ«idl^  she  piAwray  ^  a^aAni^  stood  by 
her  si(fe^  sMiM^wy^  the  MmA  ^i  ^  V^.  V^  ^fMWi 
prQml9#i  ^  aid^esae.  9mA  «bie  h^  a  is^men^^  Qon^ 
Tena«ti)»n  waAb.  Bothi^^  ggu^  him  he«  band,  i^^  foll;owe<i 
Oraof^i;  H^tikweli  tumiig  luiblh^rBe'a  head  md,  riding  off  in 
anotiMi-^ce^lbw.  May  4M[ii»t  feUgy  Quaa^^fi  fl^<ai  she, 
saw  jteltowttoiiJi  o£  dftiifetu^i^^*^  Tewiftdndhwtitiiftlt  ah» 
relitA  9ft  th»  m&mmmn^  q£  thi»  lord^  oa^mhiiik  ^^m^t^ 
kiseJiiSrlMt  tl^i^st9r'&,]|A«d^  tpok  hftv  bric^  bgrth»««iiK  and 
ledi  |«j|^ tttwaii^  ^e  oainp.  to  reaching  tb«  ]j»m8»,  th#  «on- 
iedfof^  Iqj^  veceiidvi  tihe  ^yidea  on  th^il^  kmm^  aad  vowed 
to  obajT  aad  ^feqii  her  a&  l^yail^  a»  ei^  tift  nobi%  of 
the  reatea<&}  hel^«Afie0to«fl.;  l^ii^^Mfvefxsoo&BbftiK^i^ 
hoUowMsa^oi  tlMise  pvo^sttom^ and  the 
assailed  her  earn  with  the  mMk  (^^pt^kf^^m  ^^Fffiftg^ 

iThe  vary  first  iMi.  iki^  m^  ivmm^  that  of  com- 
municatbg  with  the  Hamiltons,  who  had  advanced,  as  if  to 
her  aid,  as  far  as  Linlithgow,  they  refused.  Indignant  at 
this  conduct,  Mary  asked  them  whether  that  was  keeping 
their  word,  and  how  they  dared  to  treat  her  as  a  prisoner  P 
They  returned  her  no  answer.     She  then  called  for  lord 


Lindsay,  noted  for  his  fierceness,  and  desiring  him  to  give  her 
his  hand,  she  said,  ''By  this  hand  I  will  have  your  bead 
for  this."  The  speech  was  imprudent,  for  now  the  con. 
federates,  by  letting  Bothwell  escape,  had  got  rid  of  the 
danger  of  their  exposure  as  accomplices  in  the  murder  of 
the  king,  for  Bothwell  held  the  bond  signed  by  them ;  a&d 
this  no  doubt  actuated  them  to  let  him  escape,  whose 
murder  of  the  king  they  proclaimed  as  the  cause  of  their 
rising. 

Every  step  that  the  unfortunate  queen  advanced  showed 
her  the  more  plainly  her  real  situation,  and  the  &ith  which 
she  was  to  put  in  these  nobles.  She  was  conducted  like  & 
captive  into  Edinburgh,  the  soldiers,  with  the  vilest  langaage, 
constantly  waving  before  her  eyes  the  banner  on  which 
was  painted  the  murdered  king.  The  mob  was  crowding 
round  in  thousands,  shouting  and  yelling  in  execratioo,  and 
the  women  heaped  on  her  all  the  coarsest  epitjiete  of 
adulteress  and  murderess.  The  nobles,  who  had  promised  s^ 
much  honour  and  loyalty,  suffered  It  all  witlioQt  any 
restraint.  On  arriving  in  the  city,  instead  of  oonduoting  ber 
to  her  ov«^  y^lace,  the  perjured  and  inhuman  monstm  shot 
her  up  ftf  a  ac^tary  prisoner  in  the  house  of  the  pcoTO»', 
not  even  allowing  her  te  have  her  women  te  attend  her ;  aod 
in  the  moiling  she  was  greeted  by  a  repetition  of  the  seeies 
of  the  |ffe<mu9  di^-^the  same  hideous  banner  was  hmig  out 
opposite  kMt  wtn^vK^  aiari  the  yells  of  the  mob  were  furious. 
Driven  to  nijuol  jjtiriiwi  l^tbiB  treatment,  she  rent  the 
dothes  from  kMrf«M0%  aaA  almo8|t  naked  altenptedto 
speak  to  the  imbg;  populace.  This  shockiag  Sfftctack 
roused  ^  sjmyaid^  of  tibe  haltal  class  of  «iieo0»aDd 
th^  ^^Mrminad  #&  a  tescm  of  tli«  iMaltei  (yMea^^uo 
th»kkee«Messa»blwremo«ej(|hfiir1»aa;^o4  Tte^thex 
ImM  a  rnvmiSi,  and  ^omMiA  ^  wAhmi^tvmmi^lfi^' 
^fmm  wtle,  at  KStam  mi»  tiia  s^mgwdSaw^  ^ 
Ubdaag^  wd  the  sava^^  Butimm.  lillm^^^  ^"^ 
%k  H^  wirder  of  BSmb  ibtt  q^tttti  vraft  never  KMF^ 

lh;y>j««a^y  t(>  h«ir  prfeott  ^i»B  bii*  a  oontti»e4«i[^ 
or^h»««M9i»alwriiMwA^  wiOAmariLed  her  pasM^W" 
<?>MJbWMff»tatoth<e  iWfifcalk  Shift waa  mounted omm9 
iMfe  «M)«iV(mdlaUther«^totli^0ltt^aDdtiM»«|Ntf&f 
otH^  wu)K  Kkkftldy  of  Cteaoge.  «d^  h»4  ]^^V>^ 
w^  i»  h«  howmraMi!  tieatowit^  vatnonstaM  afP^ 
tUfe»  «mft  itUWaon  of  thmk^^ily,  M;  ikej  patiii*9  bitla^ 
Hmmnkbik  4uBy  said  Mwy  hod  wdtiim  to  Bottaaftw^ 
kittiiMrlteads,  declaring^ liM  she  wovld  nawt4t0^y^ 
nil  wafiK  in  Q^  likelihno*.*  fi&i^jety  j  iot  »Ny««**;! 
lUifi'  ojfortuiiity  for  writing  or  a«n^tOf^mtAm^f^t»^^ 
^  nkmmim  of  these  meti^  tgaitow  tft>l»<iai  wiap>i|>>*; 
tlj#  fkat  aod  most  iswooaot  p«B#  of  Itea-  w^  .^'jl 
u3si>ibelio¥iagth<iW»y»>**Mr*«'^t» 
suqbktettdik 

Oa  sefittcin^idbAr  ^^MMdktt^pvliKm*  the  confedefatf 
wrote  to  Bliaaboth  and  to  the  kiiif  <rf  Ifcwioe  tojo^ 
tlM»9al^Kee.  They  aaswwd  Eii«abett:  *lttMi  their  oaly  o¥^ 
itak  taking  up  arms  was  to  puAtsK  Hio  king,  an  object  whi^ 
HiAj  notoriously  avoided  by  letting  Bothwell  ecjcpe,  aDd  oy 
sparing  themselves,  who  were  really  cs  doop  in  the  sriin*  «» 
he.  They  declared,  moreover,  that  they  had  never  f<ff  » 
moment  dreamt  of  crowning  the  young  prince ;  and  tn*j 
finished  with  their  eternal  postscript  of  wantmg  more  mon«T' 
on  the  receipt  of  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  throw 
overboaxd  all  the  tempting  offers  of  France.    To  the  kwg 
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of  France,  who  was  anxious  to  have  the  prince  sent  to  him 
to  be  brought  up,  they  held  out  encouraging  hopes  of  com- 
pliance, but  took  care  to  give  him  only  words  till  they  heard 
what  Elizabeth  would  do :  and  they  pressed  Murray  and 
Lennox  to  hasten  t^  Scotland. 

On  the  20th  of  June  the  confedwates  professed  to  have 
made  a  grand  discovery,  namely  a  silver  casket  belonging 
to  Bothwell,  and  containing  certain  sonnets  and  love-letters 
from  Mary  to  Bothwell,  completely  decisive  of  her  guilt* 
This  casket,  we  shall  find,  came  to  play  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  after  history  of  the  Scottish  queen.  The  whole  story 
is  suspicious;  and  though  the  lords  despatched  George 
Douglas,  one  of  their  number,  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
carl  of  Bedford  on  the  very  day  of  the  alleged  discovery, 
no  mention  is  made  of  it  at  this  period  in  the  corerspondence 
with  Gecil. 

Elizabeth  had  a  diflEicult  game  to  play  under  the  present 

circumstances  of  Scotland,  but  she  played  it  with  her  usual 

duplicity.    She  openly  protested  against  the  violation  of 

the  prerogatives   of  their   sovereign   by  the   lords,    but 

privately  she  supported  them.    She  was  qmte  aware  that 

the  lords  had  no  intention  of  restoring  Mary  to  her  Hberty 

and  throne,  and,  therefore,  Elizabeth  could  with  perfect 

security  urge  them  to  do  so ;  and  could  sympathise  with 

Mary  in  her  letters  to  her.    She  furnished  Bobert  Melville 

with  despatches   suited  to  each  party,  the   confederates 

and  the  queen,  and  sent  that  double-faced  man  home  with 

them.    She  also  sent  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  soon  after 

to  Edinburgh  as  her  ambassador.    There  the  confederates 

were  busy  pretending  to  bring  the  murderers  of  the  king  to 

justice.    They  had  let  the  great  actor  in  it  go  purposely, 

and  now  sought  to  satisfy  the  people  by  punishing  some  of 

the  littie  ones.    They  seized  three :  one  captain  GuUen,  a 

daring  tool  of  Bothwell's,  who  they  boasted  had  confessed 

all,  but  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  brought  to  trial; 

probably  they  were  a&aid  that  he  might  prove  too  much. 

Another,  captain  Blaokadder,  they  tried  and  executed,  but 

he  died  protesting  positively  his  innocence,  and  revealing 

nothing;    and  the  third,  one  Sebastian  de   YiUours,  a 

foreigner,  was  discharged. 

The  public  were  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  by  these  pro- 
ceedings, nor  the  Hamiltons,  who  claimed  the  throne  next 
to  Mary  and  her  issue,  and  who  might  probably  hope  that 
if  the  young  prince  was  sent  for  protection  to  France,  and 
Mary  was  reinstated,  they  might  secure  the  duef  power, 
for  the  duke  of  Ohatelherault,  their  head,  made  no  secret  of 
jkttempting  the  liberation  of  the  queen.    They  were  joined 
by  Argyll,  Huntley,  Herries,  Crawford,  Seaton,  and  Flem- 
ing.    The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Lesley,  bishop  of 
ItoM,  were  the  directors  of  their  counsels.    Such  a  party 
was  formidable,  and  the  confederates  flew  to  the  dergy 
■to  rouse  the  people  on  their  side.    Knox  who  had  never 
Tentared  to  reappear  till  the  queen  was  in  custody,  once 
more  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  thundered  against  popery, 
the  lewd  queen,  and  the  murderers  of  the  king — ^himself 
till  that  moment  invbible  as  one  of  the  sworn  accomplices. 
Id  return  for  these  services  the  confederate  lords  promised 
to  restore  the  possessions  of  th/9  church,  to  place  all  educa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
prince  was  educated  in  the  strictest  principles  of  protes- 
tantism.    They  prevailed  on  Knox,  Douglas,  Dow,   and 
Oralg,  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Hamiltons,  and  per- 
saade  them  to  an  accommodation,  but  in  this  they  failed* 


Meantime,  although  queen  Mary  was  shut  up  in  the 
island  castle  of  Lochleven,  under  the  strictest  surveillance^ 
she  was  not  idle.  No  confinement  could  be  more  hateful  or 
more  severe.  The  castie  was  in  the  keeping  of  lady 
Margaret  Ers^e,  daughter  of  lord  Erskine,  who  had  been 
the  mistress  of  James  V.,  the  father  of  Mary,  and  was  by  the 
king  the  mother  of  the  earl  of  Murray.  She  afterwards 
married  Sir  Bobert  Douglas,  and  had  by  him  a  fiamily. 
Her  eldest  son,  William  Douglas,  was  now  proprietor  of  the 
castie,  but  lady  Douglas  always  boasted  that  i^e  had  been 
the  lawful  ^rife  of  James  V.,  and  that  therefore  her  son, 
the  earl  of  Murray,  was  the  rightful  heir  of  the  throne. 
Mary,  was,  in  her  eyes,  only  a  usurper  and  supplanter  of 
her  son ;  and  prond  and  stem  as  she  was  by  nature,  we 
may  imagine  the  jealous  rigonr  with  which  she  executed 
the  office  of  jailoress  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  To  aid  her  in 
this  office  she  had  the  cordial  assistance  of  those  two  iron 
men,  Buthven  and  Lindsay  of  the  Byres. 

But  such  jailors  and  such  a  prison  did  not  quiul  the  spirit 
of  Mary  Stuart.  Had  she  been  as  proof  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  fortune  and  of  men,  as  she  was  resistant  to 
oppression  and  injustice,  she  would  have  be^n  a  great  and 
prosperous  queen.  She  continued  to  convey  an  account  of 
her  situation  and  sentiments  to  the  courts  of  both  France 
and  England.  The  French  monarch  despatdbed  M.  Yilleroy 
to  have  an  hiterview  with  her,  but  this  was  not  allowed, 
and  the  messenger  whom  she  had  chosen  to  state  her  ease 
to  Elizabeth,  we  have  seen  was  a  traitor. 

By  various  letters  of  this  Melville  on  his  return  to  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  State  Paper  Office,  dated  June  and  July, 
and  addressed  to  Oedl,  we  find  him  engaged  in  a  scheme 
for  prevailing  on  Mary  to  resign  in  fitvour  of  her  son,  and, 
as  it  would  appear,  under  threat  of  bringing  her  to  trial 
for  the  murder  of  her  husband  if  she  refused.  Accord- 
ingly, though  on  the  very  day  on  which  one  of  his  most 
significant  letters  to  Cecil  is  dated,  the  1st  of  July, 
Melville  went  to  Lochleven,  and  delivered  to  her  the 
letter  of  the  queen  of  England.  At  this  interview,  Buthven, 
Lindsay,  and  Douglas  were  present,  so  that,  had  he  wished 
it,  he  could  enter  into  no  private  oemmunioation ;  but  eight 
days  after  they  sent  him  agahi  to  her,  and  allowed  him  to 
be  alone  with  her.  On  this  oocadon  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  her  to  abandon  Bothwell,  but  she  refiised,  a  con- 
rincmg  proof  of  the  strength  of  that  passion  for  this 
brutal  adventurer  which  had  mined  her  with  her  people 
and  de&med  her  irith  all  Uie  world* 

Whilst  Mary  was  stubborn  in  the  adherence  to  her  own 
feelings  and  views,  vdthout,  the  various  parties  wwe  actively 
seeking  each  their  own  hiterests.    Both  France  and  England 
were  anxious  to  obtain  the  person  of  the  prince,  and  whilst 
France  was  ready  to  give  up  the  queen  for  that  object, 
Elisabeth  of  England  professed  to  wish  for  her  enlarge- 
ment and  the  punishment  of  the  murderers.    Neither  of 
these  plans  found  favour  with  the  confederate  lords.    If 
France  obtained  the  person  of  the  prince,  it  would  be  in  & 
condition  to  dictate  to  every  party  in  Scotiand,  and  the  lords 
themselves  saw  no  security  for  their  own  ascendency.    If 
they  set  the  queen  at  liberty,  they  assured  Trockmorton 
they  should  only  sign  their  own  death-warrants.    France 
tried  to  win  over  Murray  by  splendid  offers,  to  join  with  it, 
and  desert  the  confederates ;  but  Murray,  who  saw  only  his 
interest  in  muntaining  the  rights  of  the  queen  and  the 
prince  against  the  confederate  lords,  now  joined  Msabeth 
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in  domaodiog  justice  for  tiie  queen ;  and  he  despatched  his 
confideolial  serranb,  Nicholas  Elphinstone,  to  Mary  to  assure 
her  of  his  derotion  to  her  oause.  How  far  he  was  honest 
subsequent  erents  soon  {^roFod.  Elphinstone  in  his  passage 
tkrooj^  London  had  a  private  interview  with  Elizabeth, 
who  entered  into  all  his  views  ,  whieh  were  to  support  the 
confederates  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  by  destroying  the 
queen  to  render  them  independent  of  her.  She  ordered 
Oeoil  to  write  a  letter  in  her  name  to  Mary,  eonfessiag  that 
she  oottid  not  write  herself  because  ''she  had  not  used 
Mary  well  in  those  broken  matters  that  were  passed.*'  She 
bade  hitt  assure  Mury  that  Murray  had  never  deCamed 
her  in  regard  to  the  death  of  her  basband,  never  plotted 
lor  the  secret  conveying  of  the  prinee  to  England,  but  was 
the  most  fvithiul  and  honoujrable  servant  that  she  had  in 
Scotland.  Elisabeth,  with  her  deep  insight  into  eharacter 
.sod  events,  saw  clearly  that  so  long  as  she  supported 
Murray  in  conjunction  with  the  interests  of  his  own  family, 
she  mijB^t  continue  to  loan  on  him  for  aid ;  whilst  the  pro- 
teslant  lords  once  free  of  Mary  and  united  withl^e  church 
would  set  her  at  detoioe. 

But  the  oon£idevate  lords,  having  the  queen  in  their 
haids  alike  refused  admission  to  the  envoys  of  France, 
Bn^snd»  or  Munay.  They  themselves  endeavoured  to 
induoe  her  through  Melville,  wfiom  th^  admitted  to  her 
presence  as  her  friend,  and  as  a  favour,  to  resign  the 
crown,  abandon  BothweU,  and  consent  to  the  crowning 
of  her  son.  Melville  had  a  tiurd  interview  with  her,  on  the 
Idth  of  July,  for  this  puvposff,  and  conveyed  to  her  a  letter 
trom  Throdcmorton  advising  her  to^e  same  course.  Mary, 
who  beliered  herself  with  ehild«  would  not  even  consent 
to  the  divorce  from  Bothwell,  beeause  it  would  ill^itimate 
her  expected  offiBpriAg.  and  on  M^ville's  retiriug,  she  pre- 
sented him  with  a  leliter  to  BothwtU,  which  Melville 
refused  to  take  charge  of,  and  which  she  thenangrHy  threw 
IbIo  the  fire« 

'  This  resistaooe  of  the  queon  was  spread  abroad  by  the 
confederates,  and  made  the  most  of  through  both  press 
and  pulpit;  and  Che  piahlio  mind  was  worked  up  to  such 
a  pitch,  dmt  the  populace  began  to  ci;y  for  her  head  if 
she  wonld  not  conseiait  to  give  up  Bodiwell.  There  was 
now  a  new  doctrine  advanced,  calculated  not  only  to  alarm 
Mary  but  Elisabeth  herself;  it  was  that  of  the  right  of  the 
nation  to  call  its  sovereign,  to  account  for  any  crimes  that 
he  or  she  might  commit.  "  It  is  a  public  speech,"  wrote  the 
astonished  Throckmorton  to  Elisabeth,  *'  that  their  queen 
hath  no  more  Hbariy  ucr  privilege  to  commit  murder  or 
adultery  than  any  private  person,  neither  by  the  laws  of 
Qod  nor  the  Uws  of  the  reaJm." 

Knox,  Craig,  the  rest  of  Uie  nunistecs  of  the  church,  with 
Hio  celebrated  Buchaaanv  promulgated  loudly  this  startling 
doctrine,  destkned  to  iokd  such  effect  on  the  grandson  of 
queen  Mary,  and  to  produee  such  marvellous  consequences 
in  this  and  other  kingdoms.  It  was  a  doctrine  greedily 
imbibed  by  the  people,  and  the  general  assembly  taking 
advantage  of  it,  proceeded  to  call  upon  the  brds  of  the 
secret  oo«noil  to  bring  the  queen  to  trial  and  put  her  to 
death.  Throckmerton  remonstrated  with  them  most  solemnly 
aguinst  any  such  proceeding,  and  the  assembly,  lowering  its 
tone,  determined  to  send  to  her  lords  Lindsay  and  Eu6hven 
and  Bobert  Melville.  They  carried  with  thoai  three  instru- 
ments ready  prepared  for  the  queen's  signature :  by  the  first 
*h«  resigned  the  crown  to  her  son ;    by  tUo  second  shjB 


appointed  Murray  regent  till  he  was  of  age ;  and  T>y  the 
third  constituted  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  earls  of 
Lennox,  Argyll,  AthoU,  Morton,  Glencaim,  and  Mar,  a 
council  of  regency  till  the  arrival  of  Murray,  with  power 
to  continue  in  that  office  if  he  refused  the  charge. 

Melville  was  employed  to  prepare  Mary  by  exciting  her 
terrors.  He  was  first  admitted,  and  assured  her  that  if  she 
refused  to  sign  these  papers  her  death  was  certain.  To 
induce  her  more  readily  to  comply,  he  hinted  to  her  that 
her  signing  under  restraint  would  be  wholly  invalid,  and 
might  enable  her  at  some  fortunate  moment  to  repu^ate 
them,  and  he  brought  messages  to  the  same  purport  from 
AthoU,  Maitland,  and  Throckmorton.  Mary  indignantly 
refused^  but  on  the  entrance  of  Lindsay,  who  had  never 
forgotten  her  menace  of  the  loss  of  his  head  at  Carberrj, 
his  stem  countenance  and  fierce  manner  so  overawed  her 
that,  probably  inwardly  adopting  MelvUle's  suggestion,  she 
took  the  pen  and  without  even  readmg  the  document 
signed  them  alL  So  far  the  confederates  had  obtained  & 
grand  triumph,  but  before  it  was  completed  they  must  per- 
petrate another  illegal  outrage.  It  was  necessary  that  tbis 
resignation  and  appointment  should  pass  the  privy  i<eaL  and 
when  Buthven  and  Lindsay  presented  the  deeds  to  Thomas 
Sinclair,  deputy-keeper,  he  refused  to  affix  the  seal,  the  queen 
being  under  restraint ;  on  which  Lindsay  collected  a  posse 
of  his  retainers,  assaulted  the  keeper  in  his  house,  and 
compelled  him  to  affix  the  seal  by  force.  Sinclair,  who 
seems  to  have  been  almost  the  solitary  honest  man  and  patriot 
in  this  debauched  and  unprincipled  age,  only  then  oompHed 
under  spirited  remonstrance. 

The  lords  of  the  secret  council  now  lost  no  t^me  in  com- 
pleting their  work,  and  crowning  the  youi^  king.  The 
Hamiltons,  however,  refused  to  admit  of  it,  ^  il  was  con- 
ceded that  it  should  in  no  way  prejudice  the  right  of  the 
duke  of  Ohatelhorault;  and  Knox  contended  that  he  shonid 
not  be  anointed,  which  was  a  mere  Jewish  rite,  but  sirapiy 
crowned.  This  latter  point  was  overruled ;  and  the  in&oi 
being  carried  in  the  arms  of  Mar,  his  governor,  ftom  the 
castle  to  the  high  church  in  Stirling,  and  the  lords  Lindssj 
and  Buthven  swearing  a  most  false  oath,  a  little  matter  to 
them,,  that  the  queen  resigned  the  crown  to  her  am  of  h^ 
own  free  will,  James  VI.  was  there  crowned  by  tiie  biiihop 
of  Orkney,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1567.  Bonfires,  dandng. 
and  universal  mirth  throughout  the  city  testified  tte  icai 
exultation  of  the  people.     . 

Thus  a  small  knot  of  nobles  deposed  their  sovereign,  in 
defiance  of  the  menaced  hostilities  of  both  England  aad 
France,  and  placed  lier  successor  on  the  throne,  witiioot 
almost  a  movement  in  the  nation,  and  that  simply  because 
the  sovereign  had  lost  the  affection  of  her  subjects,  wiik 
which  all  royal  power  departs,  and  leaves  Hie  xndBt  mbk 
sovereign  a  mere  helpless  automaton. 

Elizabeth,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  deposition  of  tifee 
queen  of  Soots,  expressed  the  utmost  indignaticm.  9ie  ^A 
not  like  Mary,  but  she  respected  in  her  the  rigjhtv  of 
sovereigns,  and  regarded  with  horror  such  new  3nd  oouoHras 
proceedings  as  that  of  subjects,  at  will,  discrowfiii^  thxjr 
sovereigns.  Besides,  the  confederates  had  taken  esre  to 
hold  their  new  king  fast,  and  to  send  for  Murray,  fl»  liist 
there  was  a  great  probability  that  the  Scottish  -  get  eea- 
ment  would  adopt  a  tone  of  independence  to  widAlfrfc«d 
long  been  unaccustomed.  She,  therefore, 
Throckmorton  to  keep  aloof  from  the  tJtctoi^lSkm, 
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be  did,  and  to  put  in  her  most  decided  remdnstranoe 
against  the  whole  proceeding.  But  the  confederate  lords, 
who  had  come  to  Edinburgh  to  await  the  arrival  of  Murray, 
paid  a  Tisit  to  Throckmorton  though  he  would  not  go  to 
them,  and  after  hearing  his  remonstrance,  showed  him  the 
folljof  it.  They  comranmoated  to  him  that  the  Hamiltons, 
through  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  abbot  of 
Kilwinning,  had  proposed  to  execute  the  queen,  as  the  best 
mode  of  reconciling  all  parties.  They  contended  that  if 
she  ever  recovered  her  liberty  she  night  marry  and  hav« 
numbers  of  children,  whereas  now  4^re  was  nobody  but 
this  crowned  child  betwixt  ^eir  claim  and  the  t}i»MM« 

Throckmorton  expressed  his  hoirer  at  this  disclosure  of 
the  murderous  trea(^ery  of  the  Hamittoin,  wh«  had  so  lately 
professed  themselfM  4^  Stanch  frrends  of  th«  queen  ;  and 
suggested  that  it  was  policy  as  foolish  as  it  was  wicked,  for 
the  queen  might  be  brottg^t  to  divoroe  herself  from  Both* 
well,  and  marry  a  sod  of  the  duke*8  or  a  brother  of  Argyll's. 
To  this  Murray  of  Tvllibardine  r^ted,  that  all  that  had 
been  discussed,  and  the  Hemiitons  deemed  nothing  so  secure 
as  the  queen's  deatli« 

All  obstacles  being  removed  to  his  triumphant  return, 
the  earl  of  Murray  set  ont  fVom  France  for  Scotland.  This 
able,  but  cold-blooded  and  unprincipled  man,  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  always  taken  care,  after  putting  into  play  the 
machinery  which  should  serve  his  eim  amlbition,  to  retire  o«t 
of  the  way,  and  leave  others  to  do  tlic  dirty  and  bloody  worit. 
Like  the  spider,  however,  he  kept  up  a  close  watch  in  the 
distant  obscurity  of  his  retretit,  aisd  was  ready  to  start 
forward  at  the  right  mement,  mmL  erottre  his  own  advan- 
tage. Had  he  beeni  mn  gSH^ram  eBd|cist  «e  he  was  deveiv 
he  wonld  have  been  Me  of  tlie  ff^tA  aeA  of  the  age. 
Nature  denied  him  tbwe great  ^fMUlies,  er  he  q^emhejl  them 
in  his  soul,  and  becMM  only  a  soooessM  but  gaifty  pettU- 
cian.  Had  he  stood  ipn!j  by  his  sieter,  he  miglit  havi 
corrected  the  defects  mi  her  character,  pg oieeted  lier  fi^m  iter 
enemies,  the  most  dsftgepous  of  whiok  iwte  her  own  ardeat 
feelings,  and  led  her  and  himself  tlirovgh  a  noble  career 
of  prosperity  and  materiel  blessing.  As  it  inh,  «Q  i^ynpathy 
for  his  sister's  snflbrings  was  lost  in  hM  deeire  te  mnmnt 
upon  her  fall ;  avd  ha^g  pretended  te  be  Imr  WMm  ead 
faithful  champion,  his  ohjoot  beneg  gaived*  he 
himself  her  mosttretnlieroini  and  pitiesi  ibe. 

He  had  sent  li  atadnHii,  hy  SS^meleM,  le 
himself  as  his  sister^  ftiuwd  «ad  defender,  and,  tfwpstoi^ 
Clizabeth  received  him  on  hit  wny  tiiwu^h  London,  mid 
expected  to  find  liim  wmk  «•  be  hnd  prstfemnd  MmesiC 
She  calculated  that,  with  his  IHendsbiip,  tbe  yiesn  ef  Scots 
-vrould  9e  maintained  in  her  priwte  po&i6mk  in  eeeovtey  ne 
a  ohock  against  the  nmihition  of  Hw  noUes ;  but  Hfmn^, 
with  all  his  art,  had  not  the  policy  to  conceal  his  true 
sentiments,  and  Elizabeth  perceived,  with  astonishment  and 
anger  at  the  deceit  which  he  had  practised  upon  her,  that 
he  was  a  decided  enemy  to  his  sister,  the  ex-queen.  They 
rose  in  their  conversation  to  high  words,  and  parted  with 
mutual  ill-will. 

Murray  now  pretended  that  much  as  he  had  been  dis- 
posed to  support  the  cause  of  Mary,  he  had  recently 
reoeived  sueh  proo&  of  her  gnilt  as  entirely  changed 
hie  sentiments  towards  her ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  well 
luiown  that  he  had  been  in  the  most  constant  and  com- 
plete oomnuinication  with  the  confederatee,  through  their 
whole  proceedings.     Bat  Murray  now  saw  the  supreme 


power  within  his  grasp,  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew^ 
and  he  began  to  withdraw  his  mask. 

This  arch-dissimulator  proceeded  on  his  way,  aooom- 
panied  by  M.  de  Lignerolles,  the  French  envoy  commissioned 
to  convey  a  message  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  but  in 
reality  sent  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on  the  proceedings  of 
both  them  and  the  regent.  He  was  met  at  Berwick  by  Sit 
James  Makgill,  lord  clerk-registrar,  and  Sir  James  Melville, 
sent  by  the  two  parties,  those  most  desperate  against  the 
queen,  and  those  inclined  to  more  moderate  measures. 
Makgill  urged  on  him  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  accepting 
Uie  regenqy ;  but  the  hypocritical  statesman  professed  to 
have  many  scruples,  and  rode  on. 

At  the  Bound  Bode,  a  line  separatiBg  die  two  countries, 
he  found  four  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen  assembled 
to  receive  him.  They  rode  on  with  him  to  Whittingham, 
where  Morton  and  Maitland  also  reoeiv^d  him.  Only 
eighteen  months  before,  the  death  of  Barnley  had  been 
planned  by  Bothwell  and  these  very  men,  and  afterwards 
the  resolution  communicated  to  Mom^.  He  had  now 
reaped  the  benefit  of  the  deed  from  which  he  had  seemed 
te  keep  aleef ;  and  on  Morton  and  Maitland  congratulating 
him  on  the  tecoess  of  <h»ir  plane,  the  pious  Murray  now 
espreseed  deep  hoiror  ef  <^  deed,  and  declared  his  reso- 
ktkmte  tsfce  venjeenee  far  it. 

On  ARifing  inthn^oapitai,  he  was  rvoei^ed  by  the  assem- 
bled popnhitien  ef  nehlte,  cleif|r«  and  commons,  with 
enthusiastic  nobhunatiena,  ht  they  all  looked  to  him  as  the 
man  who  was  te  estahlUh  all  thdr  ix  protes- 

tani(»tm  as  the  entahH^hed  fauh,  to  give  th*i  clergy  confir- 
aatteti  of  the  drarcb  property,  to  plense  t^m  people  by 
maintaining  a  noble  ^lardianthip  o(f  their  inlLint  king,  and 
to  sanction  all  thr  rev^lutkaazj  raei^fiT<9s  liy  h\s  near  kin- 
ship to  the  king  they  had  set  nfi  and  ^tm  ^iioen  they  had 
pot  down.  AH  agre>^^*il  by  regard  him  as  the  most  pious  of 
all  the  pious  lords ;  and  j>uch  was  hk  pro b:?!!' led  consci- 
enlaansness,  that  he  ;v^uVd  decide  on  no^in^  till  the  whole 
history  of  the  late  transact lon&,  witSi  all  tlto  proofs,  had 
been  doly  laid  before  him,  and  he  hnd  ha|  time  to  weigh 
them  w^.  All  the  evidoMes  of  *ry*8  gnilt  were  spread 
before  him ;  and  so  well  did  he  act  his  part,  that  the  deep 
and  praetieed  Threcfcaerton  tras  ectisfied  that  he  was  pro- 
ceeding on  mnet  einoere  and  hononraUe  motives.  The 
fingliiAi  minister  promised  his  hetft  endeafburs  to  reconcile 
hit  nimtress  to  the  new  etste  of  things;  De  Lignerolles 
an<MRf«ted  no  lasting  diffieidlMi^a  tfaepttt  of  France ,  the 
(ifpiMitisn  of  the  Hamiltone  efipeared  to  melt  away  ,  and 
<lie  esneelentious  Murray  at  length  expressed  himself  almost 
pvMnnded  te  necept  the  regency.  One  only  point  repelled 
him :  the  resignation  of  the  crown,  the  transfer  of  it  to  her 
son,  and  his  own  appointment  as  regent,  he  said,  was  asserted 
to  have  been  extorted  by  force.  If  that  were  the  fact, 
nothing  could  induce  him  toacceptthe  office,  and  hedemanded 
to  see  tho  queen  and  learn  from  her  own  lips  the  truth. 
JThis  demand  appeared  to  startle  the  lords,  for  Murray  had 
expressed  to  Throckmorton,  if  not  to  others,  much  pity  and 
concern  for  his  sister ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  expressed  him- 
self otherwise  to  some  of  the  lords,  for,  after  a  seeming 
rdnotance,  his  request  was  conoeded. 

On  the  1 5bh  of  August,  Murray  made  this  visit,  and  was 
accompanied  by  the  surly  Lindsay,  tho  stern  Morton,  and 
A^oU.  This  interview  was  ene  of  the  most  pamful,  xepuU 
slve  to  every  generonsfe^i^g,  and  huoHUating  to  the  claims 
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of  nobility  in  haman  nature,  which  history  can  show. 
Murray  was  everything  which  he  was  by  the  generosity  of 
his  perhaps  guilty,  certainly  very  imprudent,  but  generous 
and  trodden- down  sister.  Throughout  her  life  she  had 
delighted  to  honour,  to  elevate,  to  enrich  him.  She  had  to 
the  last  moment  demonstrated  her  confidence  in  him,  and 
though  he  had  stood  aloof  in  the  days  of  her  indignities 


which  hd  did  do  stamps  him  as  one  of  the  most  uDgratefoI 
and  contemptible  of  mankind. 

Mary  received  the  deputation  with  natural  anxiety  and 
agitation.  She  saw  there  together,  those  stem,  hud, 
insolent  men,  who  sought  her  dishonour  and  her  very  life 
and  the  brother  who  had  received  only  good  at  her  handfl; 
and  who  now  had  the  power  to  repay  it.    She  oomplained 


Huy  Stoirt  about  to  sign  her  resigtuition  at  Lochlevea  Castle     (See  page  4ia) 


and  distress,  i:Le  had  yet  placed  him,  by  her  own  free-will 
—for  she  had  oEered  that  before  called  on  to  sign  the  three 
documents— in  the  post  of  supreme  authority.  A  noble- 
minded  man,  \nth  the  firmness  and  authority  of  Murray, 
would  now  have  repaid  all  these  benefits ;  and,  if  he  oould 
not  restore  his  only  sister,  he  might  hare  shielded  her  from 
insuk,  and  made  her  retirement  as  easy  as  possible.    That 


loudly  and  passionately  of  the  wrongs  she  had  suffered,  u^ 
with  tears,  and  then,  taking  Murray  aside,  she  ooDJured  hj" 
to  be  candid  with  her,  and  to  let  her  know  what  her  eii«B>^ 
intended  and  what  he  intended.  But  the  brother  who  b*^ 
basked  in  the  sunshino  of  her  prosperify,  who  had  imbibed 
greedily  the  good  whioh  iell  from  her,  who  had  se  WT 
even  professed    to   be   her  warm    and    staDcb   frirod, 
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now  was  cold,  gloomy,  and  reserved.  After  supper 
she  again  oonversed  with  him  in  priyate ;  she  appealed 
to  him  as  a  brother,  her  only  friend,  her  only  near 
relative,  and  conjured  him,  if  he  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  serve  her,  at  least  to  let  her  know  his  mind. 
She  told  him  that  he  was  her  only  dependence ;  and  if  he 
did   not  stand   by  her,  where  was  she  to  lookP     Any 


honour  ;  he  only  wished  to  secure  at  her  expense  the  utmost 
advantage  to  himself.  He,  therefore,  commenced  a  ruth- 
less examination  of  her  past  life,  and  drew  as  foul  and 
revolting  a  picture  of  it  as  his  powers  of  mind  enabled  him. 
It  was  done  more,  says  Throckmorton,  in  the  spirit  of  an. 
ascetic  confessor  than  a  counsellor,  much  less  a  brother. 
The  murder  of  Darnley,  the  plain  guilt  of  Bothwell,  her 
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Mary  Qaeea  ok  Scots  m  ImpriBonmeDt. 


man  of  ordinary  feeling,  thus  appealed  to  by  an  affec- 
tionate sister,  who  had  covered  him  with  benefits,  and 
-who  had  never,  whatever  was  her  guilt,  sinned  against 
liim,  would  have  felt  bound  to  alleviate  her  suffering  as 
much  as  possible,  if  he  could  not  remove  it  altogether. 
Tbis  heartless  man  put  her  on  the  rack,  and  tortured  her 
t»y  the  most  cruel  art  that  he  could  devise.  He  was  not 
ix2  tending  to  reinstate  her  in  the  slightest  degree  of  power  or 


criminal  passion  for  him,  her  obstinate  refusal  to  sorrender 
him,  the  shameful  parade  of  this  before  all  the  people, 
their  consequent  utter  and  hopeless  alienation,  the  proofs 
of  all  this  from  her  own  letters,  and  the  determination  of 
the  lords  to  brmg  her  to  mortal  punishment  for  it,  were  all 
piled  upon  her  outraged  and  affrighted  soul  with  a  pitilesa 
cruelty  which  overwhehned  her  in  agony  and  despair.  It 
was  in  vain  that  she  intermpted  him  to  protest,  to  deny,  to 
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explain^  kt  weftt  on  in  froiMh  nereilMS  rigour  wHk  his 
narrfttive ;  imd  wheii>  orashed  by  tho  reoiUl  «a4  the  BMoaocd 
docM,  she  appealed,  in  tenns  tiiat  might  hare  sofkemed  a 
tiger,  to  him  fer  Moeoar  and  protection,  be  ooldly  bade 
her  look  to  God  for  i»eroy,  and  withdrew  to  his  chamber. 

The  next  noming,  having  allowed  a  night  of  incon- 
ceiyable  horror  to  subdue  her  to  his  mood,  when  she  sent 
for  him;  he  assumed  a  more  conciliating  tono ;  professed 
that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  save  her  life- 
nay,  he  would  even  saorifioe  his  own  for  it;  but  then  he  re- 
minded her  that  he  had  to  contend  with  every  party  in  the 
nation,  with  the  lords,  the  ^urcb,  and  the  people.  He 
warned  her,  therefore,  tint  if  she  attempted  to  escape,  or 
to  intrigue  with  the  French  or  English  govvmiMnts,  or 
retained  her  stubborn  attachment  to  Bothwell,  no  ^ort 
of  his  could  save  ker.  IF,  oa  tiM  contrary,  she  wm  oare- 
ful  to  avoid  corr6i|K>ndence  with  Sngland  and  France, 
expressed  sincere  penitence,  and  abandoned  Bothwell,  she 
had  much  to  hope  to  as  far  as  life  was  concerned,  but  as  to 
liberty,  she  must  entertifiaae  hope  of  it  at  presents 

Thus  this  artM  man  tied  oatvMly  her  hands  and  her 
mind,  and  secured  his  own  potttioa  at  all  points,  ef«Q  whilst 
he  affected  to  feel  thoohugo  of  tiMregeMy  too  perilovs  fsr 
him.  This  was  to«ttte  deep  Mary^  alarm,  aad  it  had  its 
full  effect.  Mary  clasped  Mnrmy  in  her  arms,  and,  in  tfan 
most  agonised  tema^  iMj^oreid  him  to  accept  the  regency, 
as  the  only  means  of  savng  her  lifb  and  securing  the  rights 
of  her  son.  Murray  deolined,  and  it  wns  only  alltr  a  long 
conflict  that  he  appeared  lo  gmmif;  and  tho  ovmjoyed 
queen  requested  him  to  Inke  ohatge  of  her  jewsis,  and 
whatever  articles  of  vahm  aho  powessed,  and  tl^n  to  seonte 
all  the  forts  without  delay,  tlins,  whilst  he  mndo  the  queen 
appear  to  have  gained  her  ol^ook,  ho  bad  in  nnUly  gained 
his ;  and  leaving  her  iUkd  with  gtiMUtde  lo  him,  he  retunmd 
to  Morton,  Buthven,  and  Atholl,  androoommending  Lindsay 
and  Douglas  to  use  IIm  qnowi  Cov^*  ^ok  his  leave.  From 
Lochleven  he  and  hi«  grim  oompaniona  took  their  way  to 
Stirling  on  a  visit  to  Iho  king*  On  the  SSnd  of  Anguak, 
Murray  was  solemnly  pmolnfanod  regent  amtd  tlio  acclama^ 
tions  of  the  peopte,  and  tha  intelligenoo  of  tbo  fact  dm* 
patched  to  the  conrts  of  F^nmoo  and  England. 

No  sooner  was  Mnrray  installod  in  the  chief  seal  of  powier 
than  he  began  to  assamon  vwy  dilforonl  tano  to  tho  oawtioos 
and  deferential  ono  of  Ua  w^tiag  days.  ^  Tltro^morton, 
the  ambassador  of  SUaaboth,  hi  and  his  obiof  seoNtary, 
Maitland,spokeveRylnfgsfy.  ** Ife. Ambmnador,*" paid Mait* 
land,  in  an  interview  oonght  hf  Mnrray  soon  after  his  oImn 
tion,  and  in  which  Ihroofanotioa  daii««ind  Iko  temoustmnoo 
of  his  mistress  againat^Kir  late  ptooeedings,  and  her  demand 
of  liberty  for  the  qneen,  '*be  assured  nothing  will  ho 
more  prejudicial  to  her  interasta  than  for  your  mistress 
to  precipitate  matters.  It  may  drive  us  to  a  stnut,  and 
compel  us  to  measures  we  would  gladly  avoid.  Hitherto 
have  we  been  content  to  be  charged  with  grievous  and 
infamous  titles ;  we  have  quietly  suffered  ourselves  to  be 
condemned  a«  pexjurod  rebels  and  unnatnral  traitors, 
rather  than  proceed  to  an3rthing  which  might  touch  our 
sovereign's  honoor.  Bat  beware,  we  beseech  yon,  that 
your  miiArosa,  by  her  eontinnal  throats  and  defamations, 
by  hostility  or  by  soltetting  other  prinoes  to  attack  us,  do 
not  push  us  boyoiMl  endnranoe. 

"  Per  your  wars,*'  he  oontinued.  "  wo  know  them  well. 
7ou  will  huromir  bordosi,  aad  we  shaU  bum  yours ;  if  you 


invade  us,  we  do  not  dread  it,  and  are  sure  of  Fraaae^  kt 
yoor  practices  to  nourish  disaension  amoag^t  ai,  v«  )mt« 
an  eye  «q>oa  them  all.  The  fiamiltons  will  tiOLe  yoar  mmj, 
laugh  yon  to  aoom,  and  nde  with  us.  At  this  Butmgi^ire 
have  an  offer  of  an  agreement  with  them  in  oar  hmdi. 
The  queen,  your  mistress,  deolarea  sho  wishw  oaly  &t  ov 
sovereign's  liberty,  and  her  restoration  to  her  di|^^;  bit 
is  equally  zealous  for  the  preservation  of  the  kicg,  the 
punishment  of  the  murder,  and  the  safety  of  the  lords. 
To  accomplish  our  queen's  liberty  much  has  been  done,  for 
the  rest,  absolutely  nothing.  Why  does  not  her  majesty 
fit  out  some  ships  of  war  to  apprehend  Bothwell,  and  paj 
a  thoosand  soldiers  to  redooe  the  forts  and  proled  the 
kingP  When  this  is  in  hand  we  shall  think  her  sincere; 
but  for  her  diarga  to  oat  our  sovereign  forthwith  al  liberty, 
and  to  restore  her  to  her  dignity,  it  is  enough  to  reply  to 
such  strange  language,  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  another 
prince,  and  know  not  the  faoen*s  majesty  for  oor 
sovereign/' 

Throckmortan,  after  fiiteninglo  this  new  language,  tomed 
to  Kana^fv  and  said  that  ho  traaHod  that  such  sentiments 
did  not  moot  baa  apprafal;  that  he  was  not  "banded" 
wUh  thfoa  brda,  nor  hnd  joinod  in  tiieir  excesses.  Bat 
Mnmj  vory  soon  nndoooifnd  him,  by  indorsing  all  tb&t 
Lathingtan  had  mud,  and  daoiaring  drat,  being  made  regent, 
he  wonld  radaeo  all  mon  to  ohodienoo  in  the  king^s  name. 
or  that  it  ahonid  ooat  him  hia  Ulb. 

Thfookmorton  at  onoe  inlbrmod  HKaabeth  that  bis  Ftiy 
there  wna  now  naeioBS^  and  obtaanod  faia  rocaU.  On  iS% 
his  teavo  he  roqnoated  an  interview  with  Mary,  which,  ai 
ho  oa^Moted*  was  roAmed;  but  a  piooo  of  plate  was  pressed 
on  his  aooeptanoa  in  the  name  of  llw  king,  which  be 
doelmod  wilh  voty  deoidod  espradHwa,  and  qnitted  the 

oapital  for  Bn^and  on  the  tMk  of  A^ngust. 

Muiray  now  nddreeacd  himaelf  to  otrengthon  himself  in  hi5 

govormnent  with  mutth  vigour.  There  was  Bothwell  still 
At  hcge,  csfablo  aoy  day  ofoiposing  the  regent  and  the 
connoirs  pattmipation  in  DamHy *s  murder ;  there  were  the 
actnal  perpetrators  alio  at  iibei^,  and  in  danger  of  dirulg- 
ingtoo  mneh;  there  wtm  oastlea  and  forta  in  the  bands  of 
the  qnoen^  paHy.  In  the  int  pkce  ho  do^atched  Orange 
and  TnUihacdino  with  throe  armed  veaaola  in  questof  Both- 
well,  nh  doi^omdo  had  boenaufferod  quietly  to  r^  ^ 
his  cantle  of  Dunbar.  Thonoo  ho  p«MOd  by  water  into 
Morayshire,  where  ho  remained  soaio  timOk  consulting  vit^ 
the  friends  of  Maij  on  the  poesihifi<iy  of  rescuing  her.  aad 
next  sought  shelter  in  tho  Orfcne^v^  whore  his  nomioal 
sollfoots  refused  to  reoeive  him.  On  this  he  took  to  the  »^ 
with  a  band  of  pirates,  and  vowed  to  soour  the  ocean  witt 
a  bhK>d-rod  flag.  In  this  course  he  was  overtaken  bj  th» 
ships  of  Ghrange  and  TuUibardine;  and,  in  endeavonring  ^ 
escape  fVom  them,  was  driven  by  a  tempest  on  tho  coast » 
Norway.  On  being  discovered,  Frederick  the  kingw^"^ 
to  see  him,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  MaJJ*^* 
inSchonen.  Thence,  at  different  times,  he  addressed  ihe 
king  in  vindication  of  his  condact,  and  made  him  an  ^^ 
of  the  Orkneys  and  ShetUind  islands,  to  be  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Denmark  and  Xorwi^,  on  condition  thit  w 
should  fit  out  an  expedition  for  tho  liboration  of  the  qoeca 
of  Soots.  The  offer  was  declined,  and  Bothwell  lingered 
in  prison  till  1576,whenhe  died.  Both  Murray  and  Uaooi. 
during  his  short  regency,  claimed  Bothwell  of  the  kfflg  ^^ 
Denmark,  but  he  refused  to  give  him  up  ;  and  on  hiadsati- 
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bed  be  ifl  Btad  to  bore  confeased  ifa*!  M nnay,  MoHoo,  asd 
bioMeif  perpetrated  Ae  murder  of  Darnley,  but  tbat  Mary 
was  perfectly  inBOoent  of  it  Mary,  whilot  in  captWK^  ia 
EngkAd,  endeaTOwed  to  get  a  copy  of  this  coafeseien,  or 
te«t«nMiit,  18  it  is  caUed :  Bliiabo^  was  said  to  have 
received  a  copy,  but  mppreotod  it,  as  it  exo«dpated  Mary ; 
and  aootlier  was  said  to  have  lioaiid  its  way  to  tbe  eoort 
of  Seotland,  and  was  afterwards  publislied  by  Koitb^  b«t 
deBerres  BO  crodit 

Baring  despatched  Kirkaldy  and  ToUibardiao  on  their 
nnsuccessful  pursuit  of  Botiiwell,  Morxay  aiAde  a  bargatn 
Tfith  Bir  Jaaes  Balfour,  who  bold  the  caetle  of  Bdutburgh, 
fbr  its  surrender.  Balfour  was  the  intimttbo  fnend  of  Both- 
well,  and  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  murderers  of  tiie 
king :  bat  this  did  do#  profont  the  godly  Murray  gtviag  him 
both  imponity  and  reward  on  condition  of  his  yi^ing  the 
castle.  Tbe  Tillain  baj^aioed  for  a  sum  of  &^  thousand 
pounds,  pud  down  a  full  indenmity  for  his  share  m  the 
murder,  the  priory  of  Pittenweem  for  himself,  and  an 
annuity  to  his  sou.  Murray  ffk^  ^  *h«0e  without  hestta- 
lioB,  shewing  that,  noiwithstaBdiag  his  deokration  of  his 
resoire  to  pmiish  the  murteera  of  the  king,  ho  oared  onl^ 
for  his  own  adfantaga.  In  two  days  after  obtaining  the 
regency  be  was  in  possession  of  the  castkk 

But  whilst  he  thus  lot  tho  chief  aotota   escape,  he 

determined  to  be    rid   of  the   iuferior  ones.     Oaptmn 

Blacksdder,  we  have  seen,  was  aloready  executed ;  be  new 

arrested  John  Hay  of  ToMo,  DuriMtm,  a  page  of  the  king, 

black  John  Bpens,  John  Blaokadder,  and  James  Bdmonaon. 

But  no  sooner  did  ho  attempt  to  proceed  with  tiie  trial  of 

these  men,  than  Hay  began  to  open  up  such  a  scene  of 

rillainy,  and  to  implicate  so  aiaiiy  in  b^  pbwes,  that  the 

triah  were  postponed,  and  the  pMiies  kept  dose  in  prison. 

Murray  now  proceeded  to  svdnmon  ^  eastlo  of  Dunbar, 

still  held  fbr  BothweU,  to  suppress  some  disturbanoo  of  tite 

HamHtons,  and  on  the  15th  of  Se)rtomb«r  aanounoed  to  Oeeil 

that  the  whole  kingdom  was  quiet.  On  the  IMh  of  Deemnfoer 

he  cnimmoned  a  parliament,  wMoh  sanctioned  i^he  transfer 

of  the  erown,  and  the  appointment  of  the  regency,  derinred 

the  protestant  religion  the  rriigion  of  the  state,  but  refused 

to  restore  to  ihe  dergy  the  proper^  of  the  ehuroh  as  bad 

beeti  promised.    The  imprisoamentof  tiM  queen  was  oon- 

firmed,  and  a  bill  was  passed  exonerating  all  the  lords  who 

had  men  to  prosecute  the  murder,  and  deckriDg  that  tiiey 

should  nerer  be  subject  to  any  proiecntion  for  whBt  they 

had  dene.    But  it  required  much  manageasoni  to  prevent 

the  erimes  of  these  nobles  bringing  ikem  into  trouble  ;  and 

Murray  was  compened  to  resort  to  such  flagrant  partiality 

in  order  to  screen  them,  as  soon  brou|^  him  into  great 

discredit. 

It  appeared  that  the  jewels  of  Mary,  her  appard,  and 
other  effects  of  herself  had  boon  deposited  in  the  castle  of 
[Edinburgh.  On  its  surrmidor  to  Murray  by  Sir  James 
BaHbur,  he  delireored  the  jewris  and  apparel  to  Murray ; 
but  the  '*  bond  **  in  which  the  murderers  had  bound  thrai- 
Belres  to  that  act,  and  which  Bothwell  had  kept  posses* 
eion  of,  was  seised  by  Maitland  and  committed  to  the  flames, 
thus  extinguishing  this  evidence  of  guilt,  bearing  ih»  sig- 
natures of  himself,  Huntley,  Argyll,  and  BaUbar,  according 
to  tbe  nesertion  of  Ormiston,  one  of  the  aaaomplioes,  who 
had  seen  it.  Along  with  the  jewels  asKl  otiier  effects,  was 
said  to  be  found  the  celebrated  silver  box,  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  Morton  to  tbe  privy  oouneil.    In  this  box,  or 


ca^et,  were  oertain  letters  of  the  quoen  to  BothweU,  and 
love  sonneta:  bat  as  Mary  waa  never  permitted  to  see  them* 
or  to  hare  them  toted  by  her  friends,  wo  msy  fairly  pro- 
BAunce  them  to  have  been  forgenes  prepared  by  these  aroh- 
nnttderers  and  usurpers,  to  justify  themselves  by  eriau- 
^Mling  tbe  queen,  making  her  cognisant  of  the  murdor  of 
her  husband.  Murray  suiSeved  these  to  be  preserved  and 
exposed,  to  tiie  dishonour  of  bis  sister,  whikt  he  allowed 
the  bond  of  tbe  assassins  to  be  destroyed  before  bis  ^e. 
These  faotBv  diathictly  stated  in  tiie  letters  of  Bedford, 
Randolph,  and  Druiy,  to  OeoO,  still  in  the  State  Paper 
office,  b^^an  to  teU  strongly  on  die  pnbUc  sgaiiMt  Murray  { 
and  the  proceedhegs  against  the  rufittna  who  did  the  bloody 
work  of  these  sanguiMcy  lords,  wofidUy  confirmed  it  We 
have  seen  how  the  disclosures  of  Hay  of  ToUo  had  startled 
Murray  and  his  aooomj^iocs,  and  made  them  thrust  him 
and  his  fellows  back  into  their  dungeons.  Meantuno 
Grange  and  TuUibardine,  thon^  they  had  failed  in  tbe 
main  object  of  tbeir  expedition,  iktt  sdsuro  of  Bothwell, 
had  secured  one  of  hia  ships  containing  Hepburn  of  Bolton, 
one  of  tbeaocomplioes ;  andhis  ooniistion,  taken  in  private, 
was  of  a  like  tener  with  that  of  Hay.  It  waa,  therefore, 
deemed  tbe  only  sale  course^  to  j^cevent  their  disclosures 
becoming  pubtte  to  tbe  certain  oaavietion  of  the  real 
instigatorss  of  the  murder,  to  get  them  out  of  the  world  as 
fast  as  possible^  They  Wflre»  therefore*  arraign6dr-4hat  is, 
Hepburn,  Hay,  Dal|^eisb»  and  Powrie— convicted,  and 
banged  in  all  haste  on  one  day,  the  drd  of  January*  1568. 
Yet  tb^  did  not  entire^  susceed  in  suppressing  the  truth. 
Hepburn,  on  the  scaffold,  boldly  proclaimed  thai  not  only 
Bothwell,  but  ArgyU»  Huntb^,  and  Maitland,  had  signed 
the  boftd  for  the  king's  death.  Notwithstuidlng  this,  no 
inquiry  took  places  for  these  were  the  very  men  who  main- 
tained Murray  in  bis  place.  Tbe  judicial  confessions  of 
this  very  bma,  however,  as  well  as  Um  rest*  were  garbled* 
and  afterwards  brought  forward  in  England,  in  proof  that 
they  inq4icated  no  one  but  Bothwell  and  themselves.  To 
eottceive  a  eompUte  idea  of  the  iniquity  \jij  which  these  pro- 
ceedings were  accomplished,  we  must  include  the  fu)ts  that 
Argyll,  one  of  the  authors  of  tha  murder,  was  lord  justice- 
general  ,  that  the  confessioaj^  were  made  before  the  privy 
oouneil— «nd  who  were  these  pcivy  oounoillors  P  Tbe  chief 
of  tham  were  Morton»  HuatL^,  Argyll,  Maitland«  and 
Balfour,  all  parties  to  the  murder;  whilst  Murri^,  the 
regent  and  ruler,  was  the  man  oaJUed  and  set  up  by  this 
extraordinary  junto  of  assassins. 

Perhaps  no  history  presents  so  intense  a  concentration 
of  agwioies  and  aotora  of  wickedness ,-  but  it  was  a  state 
of  tUogs  which  oould  not  last.  To  maintain  his  pre- 
eminence Murray  must  bribe  these  coadjutors  and 
supporters.  Men  of  this  stan^  are  but  selfishness  per- 
sonified :  they  have  no  principle  but  ambition,  no  restraint 
of  principle,  only  of  each  other's  selfishness ;  and  when 
they  mutually  impinge,  they  cannot  go  on— they  go  to 
pieces.  Hence  Murray  had  to  hor.p  benefits  and  honours 
CQ  these  accomplices.  To  Maitland,  the  sheriffship  of 
Lothian;  to  Hume,  that  of  Lauderdale;  to  Morton,  the 
post  of  lord  high  admiral,  for&ited  by  Bothwell;  to 
Kirkal4yi  the  governorship  of  Edinburgh  castle;  to 
Huntley  and  Argyll,  marriages  with  the  regent's  daughter 
and  sister-in-law.  But  though  he  might  gratify,  he  could 
not  satisfy  them,  and  they  soon  began  to  look  coldly  on 
each  other ;  whilst  less  favoured  men,  or  who  thought  them* 
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flelyes  so  in  comparison  of  their  imagined  merits,  grew 
jealoos  and  hostile.  Herries  and  the  Melyilles,  the  Hamil- 
tons,  and  Atholl  were  all  suspected  of  disaffections  and 
resentments.  Balfour,  with  all  his  great  bargain,  did  not 
deem  himself  sufficiently  paid  or  respected,  and  quitted 
the  court  in  disgust.  As  for  Maitland,  he  was  a  double- 
faced  one  to  every  party  from  the  beginning;  and  the 
people,  perceifing,  as  their  passions  subsided,  the  real 
state  of  things,  were  the  most  ill-affected  of  all.  Instelid 
of  the  glory  and  power  to  which  Murray  imagined  himself 
mounting,  by  baseness  in  himself,  upon  base  materials,  he 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  discordant  chaos  of  hateful 
and  incompatible  natures.  Whilst  all  seemed  crumbling 
and  shaking  around  him,  an  earthquake  suddenly  heayed 
beneath  his  feet. 

'The  queen,  seeing  herself  deserted  and  deceived  by 
Murray,  and  destined  by  him  to  perpetual  ci^tivity,  re- 
solved to  exert  every  faculty  of  soul  to  effect  her  escape. 
Probably  some  rumours  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  government,  and  the  returning  affection  of  the 
people,  had  penetrated  the  recesses  of  her  prison-house. 
She  assumed  gradually  an  mt  of  resignation,  of  cheerful- 
ness. Instead  of  treating  the  Douglases  with  the  haughty 
distance  of  an  injured  captive,  she  opened  to  them  the 
natoral  charms  of  her  mind  and  conversation.  No  person, 
man  or  woman,  could  long  remun  insensible  to  her  fasci- 
nations. George  Douglas,  a  younger  brother  of  the  house  of 
Loohleven,  became  deeply  in  love  vrith  her  ;  and  the  proud 
mother  relaxed  her  severity,  and  in  the  brilliant  prospect 
of  a  marriage  of  this  young  and  gallant  son  vrith  the  queen 
of  Scotland,  forgot  the  interests  of  her  son  the  regent,  who 
left  her  to  occupy,  distant  from  court,  the  odious  office  of  a 
turnkey.  Ckorge  Douglas  entered  into  the  plot  to  effect 
the  queen*0  escape,  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth  and 
passion.  He  had  planned  to  convey  her  to  shore  disguised 
as  a  laundry-woman,  but  on  the  passage  she  was  detected 
by  the  remarkable  whiteness  and  delicacy  of  her  hands, 
and  was  carried  back,  whilst  Douglas  was  expelled  from 
the  castle. 

The  most  rigid  surveillance  was  neir  nudntained  over 
Mary ;  but,  irith  her  indefiitigable  lover  onshore,  she  never 
despaired.  He  was  more  useful  there  than  in  the  castle, 
ibr  he  was  flying  about  rousing  the  Hamiltons  and  the 
Saatons  to  muster  their  forces,  and  to  be  ready  at  some 
favourable  moment  to  receive  and  defend  her.  THthin  the 
oastle  he  had  a  very  ingenious  coadQutor  in  a  reUtive, 
William  Douglas,  a  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  called  the 
lAtUe  Douglas.  The  Little  Douglas  acted  as  page  to 
the  castellan;  and  on  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  May,  1568,  he 
contrived,  vrhile  waiting  at  supper,  to  drop  a  napkin  over 
the  key  of  the  castle,  which  lay  at  ther  castellan's  side,  and 
abstract  it  unobserved.  He  flew  with  it  to  the  queen,  who, 
taking  one  of  her  maidens  vrith  her,  hurried  down  to  the 
outer  gate,  which  they  locked  after  tiiem,  and  flinging  the 
key  into  the  lake,  entered  the  boat  awd  rowed  away.  The 
signal  to  the  parties  always  on  the  watch  on  shore,  was  to 
be  a  light  left  in  a  particular  window  of  the  castle.  The 
l)oy  had  not  forgotten  this,  and  lord  Seaton  and  a  party  of 
bis  own  people  and  the  Hamiltons  were  eagerly  awaiting  them 
on  the  shore.  A  man,  lying  at  length  on  the  shore,  soon 
gave  notice  that  he  could  perceive  a  female  figure  with  two 
attendants  fiying  hastily  from  the  outer  gate  of  the  castle, 
and  springing  into  the  boat.   Soon  the  preconcerted  sign,  the 


white  veil  of  the  queen  vrith  its  red  frmge,  vras  visible,  and 
presently  the  little  boat  approaching,  Mary  sprang  on 
shore,  in  the  rapture  of  recovered  freedem.  The  faithful 
George  Douglas  was  the  first  to  receive  her ;  she  was  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  lord  Seaton  and  hb  friends,  and 
being  mounted  on  a  swift  steed,  they  gallopped  vrith  all 
speed  to  the  ferry,  crossed,  and  pursued  their  flight  to 
Niddry,  in  West  Lothian,  where  the  next  day  she  proceeded 
to  Hiunilton,  attended  by  lord  Claud  Hamilton,  iriio  had 
met  them  on  the  road  vrith  flfty  horse.  At  Niddry  she  had 
snatched  time  to  vrrite  a  hasty  announcem^it  of  her  esoi4>e  to 
France ;  and,  true  to*her  unoonquerable  affection  to  Bothwell, 
despatched  a  letter  to  him,  sending  Hepburn  of  Biccarton 
to  Dunbar  to  summon  the  castle  to  surrender  to  her,  and 
then  to  speed  onwards  to  Denmaric,  and  convey  to  Bothwell 
the  news  of  hex  freedom. 

The  news  of  the  escape  of  the  queen  flew  like  li^taiiig 
in  every  direction ;  the  pe<^le,  forgettmg  her  failings  in  her 
beauty  and  her  sufferings,  gathered  amain  to  her  standard ; 
she  who  a  few  days  before  saw  herself  a  des^ted  captive, 
nowbeheldherself  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men.  Many 
of  the  nobility,  and  some  of  those  who  had  sinned  dieeply 
against  her,  now  flocked  around  her.  Argyll,  Cassillifl. 
Eglinton,  and  Bothes,  Somerville,  Tester,  lavingstone, 
Harris,  Fleming,  Boss,  Borthwiok,  and  other  lords  and 
gentlemen,  joined  her  at  Hamilton.  To  these  she  at  once 
declared  that  her  resignation  of  the  crown  was  an  aet  of 
force  and  not  of  will :  her  council  declared  by  a  raaolntiMi 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  by  which  Murray  had 
become  regent  were  treasonable  and  void.  Nine  eaiifc 
nine  bishops,  eighteen  lords,  twelve  abbots  and  priocB,  and 
nearly  a  hundred  barons  signed  a  bond  pledging  themselves 
to  defend  her,  and  to  restore  to  her  her  crown  and  Irinykm. 
But,  though  rejoiced  at  this  wonderful  demonstration  of 
the  reaction  of  the  public  in  her  favour,  Mary,  widi  her 
usual  tendency  to  kindness  and  forgiveness,  des{Mttehed  t 
messenger  to  Murray  with  offers  of  pardon  and  geconciHa- 
tion.  The  regent  was  at  the  moment  at  Glasgow,  not  dgbt 
miles  from  the  queen's  camp,  with  few  of  his  friends  or 
troops  at  hand.  The  blow  came  like  a  thunderboli,  and 
the  effect  became  instantaneously  erident  Nomben  beggaa 
to  steal  away  to  join  tiie  royal  standard,  and  ordinary  ftcu-  | 
dence  would  have  dictated  aooeptence  of  the  queen's  offar. 
But  Murray,  who  could  not  fmrgive  under  sueh  drona- 
stances,  and  who  knew  tiiat  his  participation  in  tiie  nntder 
scheme  was  now  no  secret,  could  not  really  believe  in  fot^gjnFe- 
ness  in  the  injured  queen.  His  selfish  instinct  and  hk 
ambition  at  once  decided  him  to  reject  the  prqposal,  ttioq^ 
his  cunning  led  him  to  seem  to  weigh  it.  He  begged  time 
to  reflect,  and  passed  that  time  in  writing  a  proolamatlioa. 
and  despatching  couriers  to  call  up  his  allies  in  all  haste. 
There  were  plenty  whose  consciences,  like  his  own,  pronpled 
the  instant  conriction  that  their  only  safety  lay  in 
ance;  and  Morton,  Glencium,  Lennox,  who  fought  to  w 
his  son,  Semple,  Mar,  and  Grange,  mustered  their  f< 
and  hastened  to  his  support.  In  ten  days  he  found 
self  in  possession  of  a  body  of  four  thousand  men. 

Mary,  on  her  part,  proposed  to  make  for  Dumbactan 
castle,  which  had  never  been  yielded  by  her  firm  adhaacnt 
lord  Fleming,  and  there  to  make  her  position  as  strosig  as 
possible  tm  her  friends  had  time  to  gather  in  overwMha^ 
ing  force.  Meantime  she  despatched  a  memmgBt  to 
England  to  solicit  the  support  of  Elisabeth,  wlio 
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herself  determined  to  send  to  her  her  warm  con^ratuhi- 
tioos,  and  the  fullest  promises  of  support,  provided  ahe 
would  follow  her  councils,  and  not  call  in  foreign  aid.  At 
the  same  time  M.  de  Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador, 
entered  her  camp,  and  offered  his  serrices  to  procure  an 
accommodation  with  Murray.  But  Marj^s  wise  plan  of 
retlriDg  to  Dumbarton,  and  there  awaiting  the  aeeuma- 
lation  of  troops  in  her  interest,  was  defeated  by  the  rash 
and  overbearing  conduct  of  the  Hamiltons,  who  were  bent 
on  falling  on  Murray  and  crushing  him  at  once.  Mary 
preyailed  on  them  still  to  march  towards  Dumbarton ;  but,  on 
the  way,  falling  in  with  Murray,*  they  roshed  headlong  into 
the  fight,  and  risked  everything. 

Murray,  on  the  first  news  of  their  movement,  marched 

out  of  Glasgow,   and  took  possession  of  a  small  hamlet 

called  Langside,    surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards, 

which  occupied  each  side  of  a  steep  narrow  lane  directly  in 

the  way  of  the  queen's  army.    Instead  of  avoiding  this 

position,  and  making  their  way  to  Dumbarton  by  another 

course,.lordOlaudHamiltoa  charged  the  troops  there  posted 

with  his  cavalry,  two  thousand  strong,  in  perfect  confidence 

of  driving  them  thence ;    but  the  hagbutters,  who  had 

screened  themselves  behind  waifs  and  trees,  poured  in  on 

the  cavalry  a  deadly  fire  which  threw  them  into  confusion. 

Lord  Hamilton  cheered  them  on  to  renew  the  charge,  and 

with  great  valour  they  pushed  forward  and  drove  the  enemy 

before  them.     But,  pursuing  them  up  the  steep  hill,  they 

suddenly  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  Murray's  ad- 

vance«  composed  of  the  finest  body  of  border  pikemen,  and 

commanded  by  Morton,  Home,  Ker  of  Gessford>  and  the 

barons  of  the  Merse^  all  fighting  on  foot  at  the  heads  of 

their  dlvislojm^. 

The  battle  w^  unecjaal,  for  the  troc^s  of  Murray  were 
fresh,  wbUst  tkose  of  the  queen  were  out  of  breath  with 
their  up-hill  battle.   Notwithstanding,  the  main  body  of  the 
queea's  forces  coming  up,  there  was  a  severe  battle,  and  the 
xigh^  of  the  regent's  army  began  to  give  way.    Change, 
who  W9fi  watching,  the  field  from  above,  quickly  brought  up 
Teinforoeil^uts  from  the  main  body,  and  made  so  ftnrious 
a  charg,e  on  the  queen's  left  as  to  scatter  it  into  fragments ; 
and  Mjtirray,  who  had  waited  with  the  reserve  for  the  de- 
cisive nxoment,  rushed  forward  with  so  much  impetuosity, 
that  ihft  wiua  battle  of  the  queen  was  broken,  and  the  flight 
becajne  gjeneral.    Mary,  who  had  surveyed  the  conflict  from 
the  castle  of  Grookstane,  on  a  neighbouring  eminence,  and 
about  four  miles  from  Paisley,  beholding  the  route  of  her 
army,  turned  h^r  horse  and  fled,  and  never  drew  bit  till  she 
found  herself  at  the  abbey  of  Dundrennan,  in  Qaltoway. 
She    was  accompanied  by  lord3   Herrles,  Fleming,  and 
Livingstone. 

So  rashly  and  so  ill-conducted  was  this  decisive  battle — 
3,  battle  which  involved  such  momentous  interests,  that  it 
lasted  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Only  one  man,  it  is 
said,  fell  on  the  side  of  the  regent,  and  only  three  hundred 
>n  that  of  the  queen— only  half  that  number,  as  some 
authorities  contend.  Ten  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  great 
nany  distinguished  prisoners  were  taken,  amongst  them 
■^tda  Seaton  and  Boss,  the  eldest  sons  of  the  earhs  of 
^^Uaton  and  Oassillis,  Robert  and  Andrew  Mebrilie,  and  a 
^^^  liat  of  laii^ds  and  gentlemen. 

If  Mary  had  fled  to  the  cast  coast,  secured  a  vessel,  and 
'^e  her  way  to  France,  she  would  have  met  with  a  Cordial 
'^eptloQ,  and  a  very  different  story  would  have  been  to 


tell.  Uafbrtiittately,  sho  was  always  too  trusting;  and, 
judging  of  Eliflabelh  as  she  felt  tk%  shouM  have  acted  her- 
self she  had  fted  to  her  for  proteolaon  from  her  rebellious 
sabjects,  she  was  impatient  to  reaeb  the  soil  of  fiagland, 
where  she  deeoied  she  should  be  sa£e.  Many  as  were  the 
treaeheroos  and  cruel  things  which  Etiaabeth  had  done 
towards  Mary,  Hfttle  did  the  Scottish  queen  leaHse  of  the 
deptth  of  fal^hoed  and  uardetoos  malice  whidi  lurked  in 
the  boBom  <^  1^  Bag^h  qoeea.  She  l^d  jost  sent  to 
her  smooth  and  Mattering  words,  aad  Mavy  became  their 
dape  and  Hfe-loBg  victim.  The  nobles  and  the  rest 
aroond  her,  forming  a  jostor  estimate  of  tiM  cha- 
racter of  Elizabeth,  knelt  and  implored  their  sove- 
reign not  to  enter  the  Englisk  borders  ioM.  she  had  seme 
guarantee  tor  her  safety.  Lord  Berries  wrote,  says  Qhal- 
Biers,  on  Saturday,  Mm  19th  of  May,  te  Lowther,  tike  dep^- 
captain  of  OarMe,  infbnnxag  him  of  the  <|uesn*s  misfortunaf 
and  desiring  to  know,  if  she  sheold  be  reduced  to  the  neeessity 
of  seeking  reftige  in  England,  if  she  n^ht  oone  safely  to 
Carlisle.  Lowther  wrote  a  doubtful  answer,  saying  that 
lerd  Seroope,  the  warden  of  that  march,  was  at  liondoa,  to 
whom  he  had  written ;  bat  if  the  queea  should  be  pressed 
by  necessity  to  cross  the  borders,  he  would  meet  hsr  and 
protect  her  till  his  mistress's  pleasure  were  known;  but 
sach  was  her  terror  of  falliof^  again  into  the  hands  of  her 
cold-blooded  brother  and  the  iron -sealed  lords,  that,  wiittieat 
WMting  for  the  answer,  she  entered  a  beat,  and  with  t«r 
rf^j[ig-dres8  soiled  wi^  her  flight,  and  witihoat  any  change 
of  raiment,  without  a  shiUing  in  her  packeti  eh»  landed  at 
Workington  in  Oamberland.  At  Workiqgton  she  wiote  to 
Elizabeth,  exfwessiag  her  strong  confidante  that  Eliaabeth 
would  reome  her,  and  protect  her  a^Mnsi  bur  reheUious  sub- 
jects. She  concluded  her  letter  with  these  werds,  whidb 
would  have  been  eooagh  to  disana  ail  hat  ^  treaohery  of 
a  tigress ; — *'  It  is  my  earnest  reqaest  that  year  majesty 
wifl  send  forme  as  seoa  as  possible,  lor  my  conditioo  is 
pitiahle>  net  to  say  for  a  qaeen,  bat  evaa  lor  a  suv^ 
gentlewemaa.  I  have  no  oAer  dress  thnft  that  in  whioh  I 
eseaped  from  the  field.  My  first  day's  ride  was  sizlry  auies 
across  the  country,  and  I  bare  not  siQQe  dueed  te  tr«rel 
exeept  by  night.'* 

What  an  opportunity  was  now  presented  to  BUMheih  to 
show  herself  a  tvnly  great  and  noMe  menaveh  I  What  a 
fteMforananparaIleledgtofy--theglocyQfm«cnanunifyI  If 
she  had  reot ived  the  fallen  rival  generoasly,  and,  withoat 
involfing  hersetf  in  dareet  war  with  Beotiaad— had  no^^o- 
tiated  for  Mary's  restoration,  or,  if  that  eenid  not  be  aceeoik- 
pKshed,  fbr  her  secure  and  independemt  safety  in  Eagiaad, 
with  what  just  pride  should  we  now  dwell  on  Urn  period  of 
her  history !  But  Eliaaheth,  though  an  abW  ^M  a  deceit - 
fnk  and  pitiless  woman,  aad  her  heart  eoaki  preBi|>t  aothii^ 
mere  noble  than  te  recelfve  her  fettowwicighbour  as  a  cap- 
tive ;  and  that  promptmg  beeaaie  darksr  and  darker  till  U 
teraunated  in  murder. 

Bfisabetti,  ea  reading  MaryHi  letter,  felt  that  she  was 
new  entirely  in  her  power ;  and  aU  her  art  was  exerted 
to  draw  her  over  into  the  heart  of  ^e  kingdom,  so  t|»at  she 
eoold  nether  retreat  nor  eeeape  to  Franoe.  She  took  every 
measure  to  avoid  alanoiag  her.  She  dei^iMied  Utters  to 
tiie  sheriff  of  Oinnberhwid,  eoMmandiog  him  to  treat  the 
Scottish  queen  with  aH  honour,  bat  to  keep  the  strictest 
watch  over  her.  and  to  prevent  any  possibiiity  of  e«cape. 
She  sent  Sir  Fimovi  Kmky&  with  lenem  of  eondqfeaoe, 
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and  ordered  lady  Soroope  to  give  her  her  personal  attend* 
ance.  Bat  there  wanted  that  genaine  cordial  tone  in 
Elizabeth's  letters  which  alone  could  assure  her ;  and  the 
manner  of  those  placed  about  her  inspired  her  with  mis- 
girings.  Doubts  seem  to  have  been  sufifered  to  escape  as 
to  the  probabilitj  of  her  reception  by  the  queen,  &om  the 
fiospioions  which  attached  to  her  of  connivance  in  the  plot 
against  her  husband.  Alarmed  by  these  circumstances, 
Mary  wrote  again  to  Elisabeth,  urging  her  to  allow  her  to 
-come  at  once  to  her,  and  explain  and  satisfy  her  of  every- 
thing. She  said  she  had  sent  lord  Herries  to  communicate 
with  her,  and  lord  Fleming  to  bear  her  letters  to  France ; 
4akd  she  desired  that^  if  any  one  had  succeeded  in  prejudicing 
the  queen  against  her,  she  might  be  allowed  to  depart  the 
reahn  as  freely  as  she  had  come.  She  had  been  detained  like 
a  prisoner,  she  said,  for  fifteen  days,  and  she  confessed  that 
it  felt  to  her  strange  and  hard.  She  accompanied  this  letter 
by  a  ring,  to  which  'some  particular  circumstance  attached, 
and  which  was  probably  the  gift  of  Elizabeth.  •  It  bore  the 
impression  of  a  heart :  and  she  added,  *'  Bemember,  I  have 
kept  my  promise.  I  have  sent  you  my  heart  in  the  ring, 
and  now  I  have  brought  to  you  both  heart. and  body  to  knit 
more  firmly  the  tie  which  binds  us  together.*' 

But  notiiing  was  farther  from   Elizabeth's    intentions 
than  to  enter   on  friendly  and  amicable  terms   with  the 
queen  of  Scots.    She  had  never  forgiven  her  the  offence  of 
insisting  on  her  claims  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land.     She  had  a  personal  jealousy  of  the  fame  of  her 
superior  beauty ;  and,  with  such  a  counsellor  as  Cecil,  it 
was  certain  that  a  selfish  and  suspicious  policy  wotdd 
prevail.    In  those  days,  honour  and  high  principle  were  of 
little  account :  expediency  was  the  only  statesmanship.     It 
was,  therefore,  easy  for  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  to 
plead  the  accusationis  against  Mary— the  imprudence  of  her 
condact,  and  her  s6ill  unabated  infatuation  for  the  murderer 
BothwelL     Mary  was  a  firm  catholic,  Murray  waa  a  high- 
professing  protestant,  and  to   favour  him  and  his  parfcy 
was  to  be  the  champion  of  protestantism.    .To  let  Mary 
escape  to  France  was  hot  to  be  thought  of,  for  of  all  things 
it  was  essential  to  keep  asunder  the  union  of  French  and 
Scottish  interests.    It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  Mary  must 
be  detained  in  England,  at  least  for  the  present;  and  little, 
under  all  circumstances,  could  be  said  against  it ;  so  that 
she  was  detained  as  became  a  queen  and  a  relative.     But 
here  again  the'  cold,  base,  and  ungenerous  .policy  which 
was  the  natural  offspring  of  Cecil's  narrow  but  clear-sighted 
mind,  unfortunately  prevailed.    It  was  urged  that  it  was 
most  dangerous  to  permit  Mary  to  have,  as  it  were,  open 
access,  and  to  hold  open  court,  amongst  the  discontented 
catholics  of  England.      It  was  said  that  the  arrival  of 
Mary,  who  was  the  avowed  claimant  of  the  English  throne, 
had  made  a  lively  impression  on  the  catholics  of  the  north, 
and  many  indignant  words  were  uttered  on  the  flagrant 
injustice  and  discourtesy  of  keeping  her  as  a  prisoner. 
These  had  such  an  effect  on  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  his  impatience  of  being  placed  in 
the  position  of  her  gaoler.  ^;v.'.?xv,    .      .       , 

Knollys  had,  indeed,  very  unpleasant  duties  to  perform. 
The  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  north  naturally  were  anxious 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Scottish  queen,  and  nothing 
could  excite  the  jealousy  of  Elizabeth  more  than  this.  She 
kept  ^ry  close  prisoner  in  Carlisle  Castle ;  and  when  the 
carl  of  Northumberland,  attended  by  Sir  Nicholas  and  Sir 


William  Fairfax,  and  other  gentlemen,  came  to  wait  upon 
her,  Lowther,  as  deputy-warder,  refused  to  admit  any  one 
with  him  except  his  page.  Knollys,  on  his  arrival,  replied 
to  the  earl's  complaint  that  he  understood  that  he  wished 
to  take  the  Scottish  queen  out  of  Lowther's  hands,  which 
was  unwarranted  by  any  order  of  her  miyesty,  and,  there- 
fore, Lowther  had  only  done  his  duty.  Northumberland 
replied  that  it  was  true ;  that  he  considered  Lowther  too 
base  a  man  to  have  the  charge  of  the  queen  of  Scotland : 
and  that  he  had  brought  warrants  from  the  council  at  Tovk 
empowering  him  to  enter  on  that  duty.  But  Northumber- 
land ^d  all  these  gentlemen  were  catholics,  and  therefore 
the  jefdousy. 

Notwithstanding  the  ebullitions  of  public  opinion,  con- 
demning the. conduct  of  the  English  court  in  treating  the 
queen  of  Scots  as  a  prisoner  and  an  enemy,  rather  than  as 
an  independent  sovereign  in  distress,  it  was  resolved  to 
keep  Mary  a  prisoner  for  life,  and  to  support  Murray  in  his 
usurped  power.    This  proceedmg  was  so  totally  at  variai^ 
with  all  the  past  professions  of  Elizabeth,  that  it  has  cost 
some  of  our  historians  much  rhetoric  to  ndse  a  plaunbk 
vindication  of  what  is  altogether  incapable  of  vindicati<RL 
On  the  insurrection  of  the  Scottish  lords  against  Harj. 
Elizabeth  had  expressed  .  the  most  virtuous  indignation. 
She  had  vowed  tiiat  she  would  reinstate  her  on  tiie  throne . 
she  had  prohibited  Bandolph  and  Throckmorton,  her  ambas- 
sadors, attending  the  coronation  of  her  son;  she  had  re- 
fused to  confirm  Murray  in.  the  title  of  regent,  and  had 
called  upon  him  loudly  to  return  to  his  duty  and  liberate 
his  rightful  sovereign.  .  She  had  endeavoured  to  obtain 
access  to  Mary  by  her  ambassadors,  and  to  the  last  moment 
had  maintained  the  mask  of  friendship  and  the  words  of 
condolence  or  congratulation..  But  all  this  time  she  had 
been  in  secret  and  close  correspondence  with  her  enemies ; 
had  furnished  them  money,  even  while  giving  them,  pub- 
licly, reproof;  and  had  given  an  asylum  at  her  court,  or  in 
the  kingdom,  to  the  rebels  whom  she  affected  to  denounce. 
.  In  reality,  therefore,  she  did  not  now  alter  in  the  least 
her  policy,  except  in  that  it  became  more  honestlj  hostile ; 
she  was  still  the  same  woman — she  only  dropped  her  masVL 
Elizabeth  and  her  subtie  minister  Cecil  now  Bophame-i 
their  proceedings  as  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  in- 
justice  under  the  greatest  appearance  of  fairness.    Mary 
urged  her  demand  for  a  personal  interview  with  Etizabeti:, 
when  she  promised  to  state  to  her  things  that  had  nerci 
yet  been  uttered  by  her  to  any  mortal.    But  th^e  dis- 
closures the  politic  queen,  and  her  equally  politic  serrasu 
were  too  well  aware  would  touch  too  nearly,  not  only  oa 
the  guilty  conspiracies  of  Murray  and  his  coUeaguee,  te 
on  those  of  Elizabeth  and  Cecil  themselves.    They,  as  w» 
are  now  fully  informed,  were  all  along  cognisant  of  ^ 
murder  scheme  which  the  Scotch  lords  had  carried  gcx. 
With  the  charges  which  Mary  could  bring  homo  to  Mmrrsj 
and  Maitland — for  she  openly  accused  them  and  Morton  of 
the  murder  of  Darnley— jt  would  not  be  so  easy  for  them,  wi& 
a  show  of  honour,  to  support  these  nobles  against  thdr 
queen.    Therefore,  it  was  used  as  a  precaution  againsl  asy 
such  interview,  that  Mary  lay  herself  under  charge  of  par- 
ticipation in  this  murder,  and  also  of  adultery,  from  vfaidb 
she  must  first  clear  herself. 

For  this  purpose  Elizabeth  despatched  Mr.  MiddllBaon 
to  Mary,  and  thence  to  the  regent.  To  Mary  she  cBBQiua^ 
all  intention  of  detaining  her  as  a  prisoner;  her  ofajeal^  ehf 
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«aid,  was  merely  to  secure  her  from  immediate  pursuit  of 
her  enemies :  but  as  to  a  personal  interview,  that  was  at 
present  inadmissible,  because  Mary  hariDg  chosen  the 
queen  of  England  as  her  judge,  it  was  necessary,  to  preyent 
any  charge  of  partiality,  not  to  receive  either  party  before 
the  trial,  or  indeed,  as  regarded  her,  till  she  had  established 
her  innocence. 


she  could  submit  to  no  trial,  bcinj;  an  independent  sove- 
reign like  herself.  As  to  Murray  and  the  rest  of  the 
rebels,  it  seemed  that  Elizabeth  proposed  to  hear  them 
against  their  queen,  who  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  pre- 
sent to  hear  and  rebut  their  traitorous  charges.  Was  that 
impartial  P  Was  that  due  to  a  sovereign  to  listen  to  the 
charges  of  traitors  against  their  prince  ?    Yet,  if  they  must 


Queen  Mary  protesting  against  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  Into  her  conduct 


"'  Jadge !  trial !  **  exclaimed  Mary,  in  mdignant  amaze- 
ment. "  What  did  the  queen  of  England  mean  ?  She  had 
appointed  no  one  her  judge,  and  could  accept  no  trial, 
where  she  could  have  no  peers.  She  had  come  freely  to 
seek  the  protection  of  Ehsabeth,  and  was  as  freely  willing 
to  accept  her  mediation.  She  had  offered  to  explain  all 
the  oircumstanccs  of  her  case  to  her  sbter,  the  queen ;  but 

91 


needs  be  heard,  let  them  come,  but  let  her  be  there  to 
answer  them,  and  she  suspected  that  they  would  not  be  very 
eager  for  the  opportunity." 

When  Mary  learned  that  a  message  was  actually  on  its 
way  to  call  Murray  and  his  accomplices  to  England,  to 
prefer  their  charges  against  her,  she  protested  vehemently 
against  such  a  proceeding,  and  declared  that  she  would 
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ratfaer  die  thun  submit  to  sueh  indigmtj.  The  conduct 
of  Elizabeth  was,  indeed,  a  viohitioQ  of  att  the  rights  of 
soirereigA  priooes,  aad  as  unjuet  as  it  was  meaa.  Murraj 
veoeiired  liietttmmoos  with  bis  usual  artful  ooolaess.  He  was 
xequirtd  by  EliEabeth  to  prefer  \m  charges  against  the  queen 
of  Sects.,  hot  in  the  meantime  to  refrain  from  all  hostilities. 
He  obeyed  the  requisition ;  placed  his  soldiers  in  quarters ; 
but  demanded  to  know  what  was  to  be  the  result  of  the 
inquiry.  If  the  queen  was  declared  innocent,  what 
guarantee  was  he  to  receive  for  his  own  security?  If 
guilty,  what  then  ?  He  said  he  had  already  sent  copies  of 
;  his  proof>*  by  his  servant  Wood  i  and,  if  they  were  found  to 
be  faithful  to  the  originals,  would  they  be  deemed  conclusive  P 

Thus  the  cunning  regent  was  seeking  to  ascertain 
whether  ho  had  already  evidence  deemed  by  the  selected 
judge  sufficiently  damnatory,  or  whether  he  should  H^m- 
cate  more.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  unwacrantable 
than  such  a  proceeding,  and  nothing  ever  was  more 
serpentine  than  Elizabeth*s  dealings  in  reply.  She  assured 
Murray,  and  also  Mary,  that  she  did  not  set  herself  up  as  a 
judge  of  the  Scottish  qaaen,  far  less  as  an  aoouaar ;  thai  her 
sole  object  was  to  wfeftle  all  the  disputes  betwist  Ibry  and 
her  subjects,  and  to  fnwwtate  her  at  onse  ib  tfieir  goad 
opinion  aod  in  her  fall  power ;  but  in  sooret  ^e  amrod 
Murray,  as  we  learn  from  (iHoodall  and  ABdersom,  AtA, 
whatever  were  her  assaranees  to  Mary,  iriia  reoBjnoeiHit  to 
try  her.  and.  if  she  could  find  Jker  gniMy,  to  ntaiii  ksr  m 
perpetual  imprisonment. 

Thus  encouraged,  Miitcaj  engaged  to  mMt  Wr  flMyesfy's 
commissioners  at  Yeric ;  Mid,  indeed,  it  was  lUgh  &m  iar 
him  to  do  something  to  sustain  lua  poiitioiL  His  ttnpopu^ 
larity  was  become  extresae.  His  ■wMiural  sitislkm  as 
the  dcthroncr  of  his  oiotsr  and  burifiirtM,  wbva  1m  had 
declared  that  he  wvidd  bt  her  ebawyoa,  aad  hi,  ae>feiity 
in  punishing  those  who  h»A  esfKMMed  ber  eauoe,  mpelled 
the  people's  natural  sense  of  riglit,  aad  aiarmcd  even  Me 
supporters.  Murraj  of  TuUibardiBe,  who  liad  so  vigoffonsiy 
pursued  Both  well,  bow  esLcited  cBBeootent  by  puiiiiliag  ovt 
the  discrepancy  betwixt  tbe  regent's  pmtmded  seal  agfllaal 
the  king's  murderers,  aad  his  real  lakewacainesii.  He  pototod 
to  the  infamous  Sir  James  Balfour,  «1»  had  opmAy  ooa- 
fessed  himself  one  of  the  marderers,  aad  bargaiaad  for  1ms 
security  and  reward,  as  now  tbe  oonideatial  and  n^-faaad 
man  of  the  soi-disatd  ▼irtoooo  Morray.  ■aoooraged  by 
the  manifest  disooatent,  Argyll,  Hantley,  aad  the  HaniU 
tons  were  once  man  en  fo(»t ;  they  set  at  Lw^  on  the  2Mi 
of  July,  and  determined  to  raise  the  borden  to  make  inonr- 
sions  on  England,  and  affiled  to  tbe  dake  of  Aira  for  bis 
aid.  It  was  absokMy  neoessary,  bo^  for  tbe  aeonrkj  of 
Murray  and  his  own  bcffders,  tbai  the  ooafereuoe  at  Yurk 
should  come  off  as  early  as  possible.  Lord  Herries  was 
therefore  sent  post  haste  to  Bolton  castle,  to  which  Mary 
had  been  removed,  where,  in  the  presence  of  Scroope  and 
Knollys,  he  delivered  these  distinct  proposals  from  Eliza- 
beth :  — *•  That  if  the  queen  of  Scots  would  commit  her  cause 
to  be  heard  by  her  highness's  order,  biit  not  to  make  her 
highness  judge  over  her,  but  rather  as  to  her  dear  cousin 
and  friend,  to  commit  herself  to  her  advice  and  counsel, — 
that  if  she  would  thus  do,  her  highness  would  surely  set 
ber  again  in  her  seat  of  regiment,  and  dignity  regal,  in  this 
form  aad  order  :  First,  her  highness  would  send  for  the 
Boblemen  of  Scotland  that  be  her  adversaries,  to  ask  account 
of  tbem,  before  suoh  noblemen  as  this  queen  herselt  should 


like  of,  to  know  their  answer,  why  th^  hare  dejMsed  their 
queen  and  sovereign  from  her  regiment ;  and  that  it,  in 
their  aoswera,  they  do  allege  some  reasoa  for  tbem  it  tiieir 
so  doing  <wbieh  her  highness  thinks  they  eaoaot  do),  tktt 
her  highness  would  set  this  queen  in  ber  seat  regd,  etmli- 
UonaUy  that  those  her  lords  and  subjects  should  sentinw 
their  honours,  estates,  and  dignities  to  them  appotaming. 
But  if  they  should  not  be  able  to  allege  any  reason  of  their 
doings,  that  then  her  highness  would  absolutely  set  her  in 
her  seat  regal,  and  that  by  force  of  hostility  if  they  should 
resist." 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  this  proposition.  In  an; 
case  it  was  declared  to  be  Elizabeth's  resolve  to  restore 
Mary  to  her  throne :  nothing  could  be  more  hollow  and 
false.  By  these  fair  pretences  did  Elisabeth  and  her  icy 
calculator  Cecil  draw  Mary  to  concede  to  the  conference. 
As  the  conditions  on  which  all  this  was  to  be  done,  Morjwas 
to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  throne  of  England  during  the 
life  of  Elizabeth  or  her  issue ,  to  abandon  mass  and  adopt 
Ibe  Comiaon  Prayer.  Mary  finally  accepted  the  conditions, 
but  fifae  bad  speedy  oause  to  repent  of  ber  acquiescence. 
At  tbe  reqoeat  oCEtisabetk,  she  sent  to  deaumd  that  Huntlej 
and  Ar^fl,  now  at  the  bead  of  a  strong  Smco  and  hastening 
to  erusb  Murray  b^bre  be  cookl  siUBiBon  parliament  to 
prodaim  ^^m  traitors,  should  oeaae  bostilitics.  The; 
obeyed ;  bat  Morraf ,  whom  Bttsabeth  premised  to  keep  in 
ebock,  knawdiately  took  advantage  to  aaoemblc  parliament 
aad  pass  a  bsU  for  their  attaiadcr  and  frrfcitures.  Nait- 
kad,  geaaraBj  so  deocttful,  on  this  oecaaon  stood  forward 
boldly  for  Hkm  baroos ;  bat,  notwitiuitanding,  the  arch- 
bUiop  ci  fit.  AadwwPH,  krd  Oiaod  Hampton,  the  bishop  of 
B«s,  and  etfMn,  beeaoM  tiw  vio^su  of  his  vengeance. 
Mnrray  feUesied  19  bb  advantage,  marched  out  with  a 
poverM  teoe,  owenan  GaHovi^  aad  Annandole.  and 
vraa  osify  asxested  by  a  poiaanituij  order  of  Elinbeth 
to  Jay  down  bio  azsM  and  vpftm  at  York,  or  she  would 
Iterate  Maiy  and  f«itofo  ber  at  tb«  bead  of  an  armj.  ti 
aa  ianeoeat  person  wbom  be  dared  not  to  meet. 

Tbore  was  no  pooBib2tlj  of  tether  delay ;  Murraj, 
Iberefattv  appoiutod  bio  coaMakwonen— 4iie  carl  of  Morton, 
tfw  biibef  of  Cb-kaey,  lord  liadsay,  and  the  commeDdatur 
of  BasfetaabDe,  who  were  to  bo  assoted  by  Maitiand. 
Bwbaaaa,  and  Mabgiri  SSnbetb  appointed,  aa  hers, 
the  ddko  of  NorfeaL,  Ibo  earl  of  Bosses,  and  Sir  Balph 
Sadler.  HMtkad,  at  tiiis  jvaotnre—for  be  always  etmfi 
to  prefer  appeartog  in  a  doable  character — whilst  engaged 
00  tbe  paort  of  Muxray,  seat  Mary  copies  of  tbe  letten 
which  Mnm^  intended  to  present  againet  her,  and  he§p^ 
ber  to  say  wbat  be  oould  do  to  assist  ber.  She  repM 
that  he  oboald  nse  his  mfluenoe  to  abate  the  vg^  ^ 
Murray,  influence  the  duke  of  Kodoft  aa  much  as  poaaihi* 
in  her  favour,  and  rely  on  tbe  biobop  of  Boss  as  her 
sincere  friend.  She  then  naosed,  on  her  part,  the 
said  bishop  of  Ross,  the  lords  Herries,  Boyd,  Livingston*, 
the  abbot  of  Kilwinning.  Sir  John  Gordon  of  LoohinTar, 
and  Sir  John  Cockbum  of  Stirling, 


The  commissioners,  Murray  attending  in   peieoD 


with 


his  own.  met  at  Y.»rk,  on  the  4th  of  October.  Someobitrse- 
tion  of  business  was  occasioned  by  the  duke  of  Ifw^ 
insisting  that,  as  the  regent  had  consented  to  plead  ^^ 
Elizabeth,  he  must  first  do  homage  to  the  Bogfish  crows. 
This  was  refused,  and  was,  there^Dre,  waived.  Tl»  ^ 
^soorered  the  deshre  of  Etirabeth  to  eeno  oa  1bi>  ooesi«* 
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to  aobieye  what  none  of  her  anoeston  ooold  aocoomplish— 
tho  aoknowledgement  of  the  fendal  yassalage  of  Soofland. 
The  next  betrayed  the  daplioitj  of  her  promises  to  the  two 
parties.  Mary's  commissioners  olidmed  that  the  engage- 
ment of  Elizabeth  to  phice  Mary  on  the  throne  of  Scotland 
in  any  case,  should  appear  in  their  powers ;  and  Murray's, 
on  the  contrary,  pleaded  the  queen's  promise  that  if  Mary 
were  pronoonced  guilty  she  should  remain  a  prisoner* 
These  contradictory  powers  were  granted,  and  Mary's  com- 
missioners opened  the  conference  with  their  charges  that 
Murray  and  his  associates  had  rebelliously  risen  in  arms 
against  their  lawful  sovereign,  had  deposed  and  imprisoned 
her,  and  compelled  her  to  seek  justice  from  her  royal  kins- 
woman. 

Murray  was  now  called  upon  to  reply,  but,  instead  of 
openly  and  boldly  stating  his  reasons  for  the  course  he  had 
pursued,  and  of  producing  and  substantiating,  as  Elizabeth 
hoped  and  expected,  the  charges  of  her  participating  in  her 
husband's  murder;  which  he  had  so  long  and  loudly  raunted. 


of  the  queen;  but  he  laid  priyately  before  Norfolk^  Suffolk, 
and  Sadler  the  alleged  contents  of  the  celebrated  silver 
casket,  consisting  of  loTC-letters  and  sonnets,  addressed  by 
Mary  to  Bothwell,  and  a  contract  of  marriage  in  the  hand* 
writing  of  Huntley.  Copies  of  these  were  transmitted  to 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth,  being  now  in  possession  of  Murray's  charges, 
determined  to  compel  him  to  make  them  openly,  her  grand 
object  being  to  establish  an  accusation  of  Mary  sufficiently 
atrocious  to  warrant  her  detaining  her  a  perpetual  prisoner. 
Por  this  reason  she  summoned  the  commission  to  West- 
minster, alleging  that  York  was  too  distant  for  a  quick 
transaction  of  business.  When  Murray  appeared  before 
Elizabeth,  he  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  she  was  perfectly 
informed  of  his  private  interviews  with  Norfolk,  and  she 
insbted  that  he  should  make  a  public  accusation  of  Mary, 
menacing  him,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  transfer  her  interest  to 
the  duke  of  Ohatelherault,  and  to  favour  his  claim  to  the 
regency.      But  Murray  was  not  inclined  to  mc^LO    this 


Memento  Mori  Watch  of  Mary  Qaein  of  Scots. 


he  solicited  a  private  interview  with  the  Englbh  commis-  ! 
aioners,  before  whom  hr  stated  his  defence.    In  this  defence,  I 
to  the    anmttigated  astonishment  and  disappointment  of; 
Elisabeth  and  her  ministers,  he  made  no  charge  against  Mary 
of  participation  in  the  murder  of  Damley ;  but  reiterated 
the  ohargee  against  her  of  marrying  Bothwell,  and  the  danger 
thereby  incurred  by  the  prince.    Nor  was  this  all :  Mary's 
(commissioners  did  not  so  far  excuse  him ;  they  accused 
^m  boldly  of  complicity  with  Bothwell  and  the  murderers, 
md  of  being  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  Bothwell 
nrhilst    the    marriage  with  the   queen   was   in    progress. 
I^Iurray,  with  all  his  art,  was  confounded  and  silenced. 

It  is  said  that  the  arguments  and  disclosures  of  the  duke 
»f  Norfolk  had,  at  this  moment,  greatly  staggered  him. 
Norfolk  had  conceived  the  design  of  marrying  the  queen  of 
\cota ;  and,  in  order  to  deter  Murray  from  pressing  the  worst 
tharges,  intimated  to  him  privately  that  he  was  pursuing 
.  dangerous  course,  for  that  Elizabeth,  it  was  well  known, 
I  ever  meant  to  decide  against  Mary.  Murray  was  rendered 
officientiy  cautious  to  abstain  from  the  public  accusation 


accusation,  unless  assured  that  Elizabeth  would  pronounce 
sentence  on  Mary,  which  Norfolk  had  led  him  very  much 
to  doubt.  Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  received  information 
from  Hepburn  of  Riccarton,  a  confederate  of  Bothweirs, 
that  Elizabeth  was  of  all  things  really  anxious  to  compel 
Murray  to  this  accusation.  To  prevent  this,  she  ordered 
her  commissioners,  if  any  such  attempt  was  made  at 
accusing  her,  to  demand  her  immediate  admission  to  the 
presence  of  Elizabeth,  and,  if  that  were  refused,  to  break  up 
the  conference. 

These  conferences  were  opened  in  the  painted  cnamber  at 
Westminster,  the  commissioners  of  Mary  re fi  using  to  meet 
in  any  judicial  court;  and,  acting  on  the  instruction  of  their 
queen,  they  at  once  demanded  the  admission  of  Mary  to 
Elizabeth's  presence,  on  the  reasonable  plea  that  that 
privilege  had  been  granted  to  Murray.  This  was  again 
declined,  on  the  old  ground  that  Mary  must  first  clear  her- 
self ;  and  on  the  retirement  of  the  commissioners  it  was 
demanded  of  Murray  to  put  in  his  accusation  in  writing, 
Bacon,  the  lord-keeper,  assuring  him  that,  if  Marjjirere 
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fotmd  guiltj,  flhe  shecdd  be  etlKtr  delrvered  to  him,  or  kept 
fiofe  in  BBgfond.  To  this  Marraj  replied,  that  he  had 
prepared  his  written  aeeasatton,  bat  that  before  he  would 
give  it  in  he  niiist  hare  an  asBnraooe,  aader  the  faaod  of 
Eliisabeth,  that  she  would  pronoanee  jadgment.  On  this 
Cecil  said,  "Wliere  is  your  accusation?'*  and  Murray's 
seerftary,  Wood,  taking  it  imprudently  from  his  bosom, 
TepKad,  "  Here  it  is,  and  here  it  must  remain  till  we  have 
thequeen^s  written  assoranoe.**  But  whilst  he  spoke  the 
paper  was  snatched  from  his  hand  bj  Both  well,  bishop  of 
Orkney,  who  rushed  over  the  table,  pursued  by  Wood,  and 
handed  it  to  the  English  eommissioners.  It  was  received 
amid  roars  of  laughter,  and  Cecil,  who  had  now  gained  his 
great  object,  became  radiant  with  exultation.  The  con- 
fusion of  the  «cene  was  extraordinary  ;  lord  WiUiam 
Howard,  a  blunt  sea-officor,  shouting  aloud  in  his  glee,  and 
Maitland  whispering  to  Murray  that  he  had  riidned  his 
cause  for  ever. 

But  as  there  was  now  no  going  back,  the  paper  was  read, 
and  found  to  contain  the  broadest  and  most  direct  charge 
against  Mary,  not  only  for  baing  an  accomplice  in  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  but  even  of  inciting  Bothwell  to  it, 
and  then  marrying  the  murderer.  This  was  totally  different 
to  Murray*s  former  declaration  to  the  English  ministers ; 
but  it  was  now  backed  by  a  similar  one  from  lotd  Lennox, 
demanding  vengeance  for  the  death  of  his  SBtu  No  sooner 
did  the  commissioners  of  the  queen  of  Scots  bear  this  than 
they  most  indignantly  condemned  the  ooadiict  of  the 
English  commissioners,  declared  themsdnres  prepared  to 
prove  that  Murray  and  his  friends  themdves  were  the 
actual  authors,  and  some  of  them  the  perpetrators  of  the 
murder.  They  demanded  instant  admittanae  to  the  presence 
of  Elizabeth  ;  complained  loudly  of  the  breaofa  «f  the  oo«- 
tract  that  nothing  should  be  received  in  prejikUee  of  their 
queen's  honour,  in  her  absence;  demanded  the  iostaDt 
arrest  of  the  authors  of  the  foul  charge,  and,  on  tiiat  being 
refused,  broke  off  the  conference. 

Here,  indeed,  the  conference  really  ceased.  BliaiJ>eih 
had  clearly  broken  every  article  of  it,  in  order,  by  force  or 
fraud,  to  obtain  the  condemnation  of  Mary.  She  summoned, 
spite  of  the  withdrawal  of  Mary's  commissioners,  Murray 
to  produce  his  proofs  ;  and  the  pretended  love-letters  and 
sonnets,  of  which  Elizabeth  had  already  had  copies,  were 
spread  before  her  commissioners.  The  originals  of  these 
celebrated  documents  have  long  disappeared,  but  the  copies 
which  remained  have  been  evidently  tampered  with,  and 
have  been  pronounced  most  suspicious  by  all  who  have 
examined  them.  Mary,  on  hearing  this,  demanded  by  her 
commissioners  the  right  to  see  these  papers,  declaring  that 
she  would  prove  the  exhibitors  of  them  the  real  murderers, 
and  expose  them  to  all  Christian  princes  as  liars  and 
traitor.^.  This  most  reasonable  request  was  refused,  and 
Elizabeth,  having  now  all  she  wanted,  delivered  by  her 
council  this  extraordinary  decision  : — That  neither  against 
the  queen  of  Scotland,  nor  against  Murray,  had  any  con- 
vincing char;2;e  of  crime,  on  the  one  hand,  or  treason  on  the 
other,  been  shown.  That  the  queen  of  England  saw  no 
cause  to  conceive  an  ill  opinion  of  her  good  sister  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  conceded  that  Mary  should  have  copies  of  the 
p  ipers  in  the  casket,  on  condition  that  she  should  reply  to 
them,  which  she  consented  to  do,  provided  that  Murray 
and  her  accusers  were  detained  to  abide  the  consequence. 
This,  however,  did  not  suit  the  object  of  Elizabeth:  Murray 


and  his  amooiaites  were  permitted  to-retiie  to  Scotland ;  bat 
it  W&0  declared  that,  on  many  gronixdai  the  queen  of  Sooit 
must  be  detained  in  England.    . 

Frem  first  lo  last,  it  must  be  prODoanoed,  thti  thewholfi 
Ixansaetion  on  the  port  of  Eliiabeth  was  of  the  mart  arbi- 
Irary,  unjust,  aad  ttojoBtifiable  eharaeter.  The  pUinest 
principles  of  joetioe  demanded  that  Mary  shoold  be  ad- 
mitted, if  not  to  the  presence  of  the  queen,  atleeatfaceto 
£aoe  with  her  aooosers  ;  that  whatever  wm  adtaaoed 
against  her  shookl  undergo  the  meet  pnUio  aad  rigorMs 
eerutiny  ;  and  that  the  acooaed  queen  ehould  have  ef«tj 
opportunity  afforded  her  of  replying  te  vatk  ioCyuas 
charges  against  her.  All  thii,  notwithatandiiig  hei  coo- 
stant  demands  and  remonstrances,  was  systematically  ani 
peistetendy  refoeed;  and  still,  after  the  extraerdioarj 
announcement  by  the  privy  oounoil  of  Engtend  tkai  b9 
charge  was  sustained  against  the  queen  of  Scets,  aor  any 
which  had  been  preferred  were  c^  suoh  weight  sb  to  in- 
fluence the  queen  of  England's  opinion  of  3laiy,  to  det«r- 
mine  on  the  detention  of  Mary  was  yet  a  more  violent  breach 
of  all  right  and  honour.  But  this  was  only  of  a  piece 
with  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's  behaviour  towards  the 
Soottish  queeui — it  was  one  unvaried  course  of  flagrant  in* 
justice.  As  to  the  character  and  proceedings  of  Mumy 
and  his  accomplices,  no  words  are  strong  enough  to  exprea 
their  turpitude.  They  were  men  against  whom  the  most 
undoubted  proofs  existed  of  their  being  the  marderew  of 
the  queen's  husband,  as  well  as  traitors  to,  and  slanderen 
of,  their  sovereign.  These  facts  were  well  known  to  Elin- 
beth  and  her  ministers,  and  yet  did  this  able  qaeeo,  who 
had  been  lauded  for  her  greatness,  knowingly  enooonge 
the  rebellion  subjects  of  her  sister  sovereign  to  overturn  ha 
go^iernment.  ohase  her  from  her  kingdam,  maliga  her  charac- 
ter on  tlie  foulest  aharges,  and,  «owe»i  with  the  foolEUio 
of  murder  themselves,  exert  tbefluelv«e«»4estroy  their  lawfa} 
sovereign  by  transferring  the  •iSam  «C  their  own  guilt » 
her.  At  this  tinw  «f  daj,  and  with  the  evidence  of  the 
Sti^  Paper  eCee,  we  sumd  aghast  at  such  an  exhibition 
of  political  sttik  ia  both  the  Soot^sh  nobles  and  the  Eng- 
lish government. 

Murray,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1569,  was  permitted  to 
return  home ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  perceive  how  he  was 
to  get  there  alive.  His  notorious  broach  of  faith  with  iw 
duke  of  Norfolk  had  enraged  that  nobteman,  who,  9im 
warden  of  the  northern  marches,  had  all  the  militsiyft'** 
of  that  quarter  of  the  kingdom  in  his  hands,  aid  who  d^ 
termined  not  to  suffer  him  to  pass  alire.  If  by  aoj  ■**°* 
he  could  escape  from  this  danger,  on  the -other  w^*"* 
borders  the  friends  of  Mary  were  in  arms  and  b«aiDg** 
indignation  against  him.  Mary  had  appointed  the  dob '^ 
Chatelherault  and  the  earls  of  Huntley  and  Argyll  »^ 
tenants,  and  lord  Boyd  and  other  powerful  ^^'^^^ 
zealous  in  her  cause.  All  the  south  of  Scotbad  «wani« 
with  her  enraged  partisans,  and  Murray  and  any  f^^^ 
which  he  could  assemble  to  meet  them  must  iae»it*M 
be  crushed.  Yet  from  this  apparently  insunaootita!)  f 
danger  the  wily  and  supple  genius  of  the  man  reliered  hi«- 
Ho  made  fresh  overtures  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  eipfwp 
the  deepest  regret  for  the  part  which  he  had  been  eowp*"^^ 
to  take  against  Mary,  but  protested  that  he  had  a^^^ 
altered  his  opinion  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  arrang***^; 
for  the  marriage  betwixt  the  duke  and  her.  He  de^»^^ 
that  he  still  regarded  it  as  a  measure  of  the  highest  adT»D- 
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ttngt  t»  both  kiDgdovp,  and  ^xpcessed  kimself  ready  feo  pro- 
mole  it  to  Um  utmost  of  bis  poimr.  TIm  duke,  who  was 
extremely  ambitious  of  the  matoh,  was  moyed,  aod  Murray 
at  ence  opeasd  oommunieatiou  with  the  bishop  of  Boss, 
who  proposed  it  to  Mary;  and  so  completely  did  he  oon- 
Tince  all  parties  of  his  earnestness,  that  Norfolk  procured 
him  a  loan  of  fi?e  thousand  pounds  from  Elizabeth,  and  sent 
the  Btriotest  orders  to  the  north  that  the  regent  should  not 
be  obstructed  or  molested  in  any  manner  on  his  journey. 
Mary  at  the  somo  tins  despatched  similar  orders  to  h^ 
adherents  in  SosAland,  aod  Murray  proceeded  in  the  utmsst 
quiet  to  Edinbmrgii. 

Once  there,  hs  tSbrtw  off  the  ink.    He  called  an  immo- 
diate  conventioa  of  the  states  si  fltiriif ,  pgoeured  a  ratifi- 
cation of  his  prseeediaci  m  Bcglaad,  and  otderod  a  speedy 
muster  of  forcei  in  erery  quarter  of  the  kiayisfi.     It  was 
in  vain  that  the  friends  of  Mary  attempted  te  oppose  him  : 
his  movements  were  so  rapid  and  well-obeyed,  thai,  theog)^ 
they  proclaimed  him  a  traitor  and  usurper,    they  were 
speedily  compelled  to  come  to  terms  with  him.     It  was 
agreed  that  the  nobles  in  the  interest  of  Mary  should  dis- 
band their  forcee  and  return  to  their  estates  till  the  10th  of 
April,  when  they  should  meet  at  EcBaburgh  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  affiurs  of  the  country.    They  complied  with 
this,  and  Murray  liberated  the  prisoners  which  be  had  taken 
at  Langside,  but  he  took  care  not  to  disband  his  own  forces. 
At  a  meeting  at  Stirling,  lord  Herries,  the  earl  of  Oassillis, 
and  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  placed  themselves  in 
Murray's  hands  as  hostages ;  and  no  sooner  had  they  done 
this  than  Murray  marched  towards  the  borders  and  chastised 
their  adherents  in  that  quarter.  MThen  the  meeting  took  place 
at  Edinburgh,  en  the  Idth  of  April,  Murray  demanded 
that  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  should  acknowledge  the 
king,    which  he  refused  until  the  questions   relating  to 
the  queen  had  first  been  publicly  discussed  and  settled; 
and  on  this  refusal  Murray  arrested  the  duke  and  lord  Her- 
ries, and  sent  them  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 

This  arbitrary  act  occasioned  much  resentment  in  ^ 
country ;  but  it  iatunidated  his  two  most  powerful  opponeatiB, 
Argyll  and  Huatley,  who  held  the  western  aod  northern 
highlands.  They  had  refined  to  sign  the  late  treaty,  but 
they  now  saw  bkn  supported  by  England,  and  at  the  bead 
of  a  powerful  srmy.  They  therefore  eoon  came  to  terms 
with  him ;  and  having  received  hostagee  from  Huntley,  he 
immediately  marched  into  the  highlands;  and  levying 
heavy  fines  on  ilE  who  had  risen  in  favour  of  the  queen, 
vigoroasly  redoflid  the  clans  to  swear  allegiance  to  tiie 
^ouDg  king,  andsttaaed  tciamphant  and  enriched  by  the 
)zpedition. 

Meantime  Elizabeth  had  removed  Maty  hariSker  from  the 
Scottish  border.  She  evidently  douhled  the  wmimitj  of  the 
aeen  of  Scots  so  near  her  aeoitish  rabjeets,  and  in  a  part  of 
le  country  so  extremeiy  eathefic  Mary,  on  her  part,  was 
uite  sensible  of  the  views  of  Elizabeth,  and  protested 
gainst  going  farther  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  She 
id  not  hesitate  to  express  her  opinion  that  it  was  the  in- 
tntioo  of  Cecil  to  make  away  with  her.  But  resistance  on 
3r  part  was  now  hopeless.  She  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
>wer£ul  and  unscrupulous  woman,  who  every  day  felt  more 
id  more  the  difficult  position  in  which  she  had  placed  her- 
If  by  thus  making  herself  the  gaoler,  against  all  right  and 
>Dour,  of  an  independent  queen.  She  sent  express  orders 
Scroope  and  Kiiollys  to  permit  no  person  to  approach  the 


queen  of  Scots  who  wao  likely  to  disseade  her  fraM  her 
removal,  andfornistied  them  with  a  list  of  such  well-affeeted 
gentlemen  as  sh^mld  attend  her  on  her  way  throngh  the 
different  counties.  On  the  2^th  of  January,  i&  most 
winterly  weather,  Miiry  and  her  attendants  were  ohiigod 
to  quit  Bolton  castle,  and,  mounted  on  miserable  hordes, 
to  take  their  way  southward.  On  the  2nd  ef  February 
they  reached  Ripon,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Tutbury 
castle,  a  ruinous  house,  belonging  to  the  carl  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  was  now  her  heeper.  The  castle  lay  high 
above  the  valley  of  the  Dove,  and  was  a  wretched 
dlkode  for  a  crowned  head ;  and  Mary  was  watched  and 
gaarded  with  the  utmost  anxiety  lest  some  of  her  catholic 
partieaas  should  find  means  of  comsMiaicating  with  her. 
Nichobs  White,  afterwards  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland, 
▼isked  her  there,  and  wrote  to  Cecil  that,  if  he  might  give 
advice,  there  should  be  few  subjects  oi  this  land  have  access 
te  er  conference  with  her ;  for,  he  observed,  "  beside  that 
she  is  a  foedly  personage,  she  hath  vritbal  an  alluring 
grace,  a  pretty  Scottish  epeech,  and  a  searching  wit  clouded 
with  aildaesa.  Fame  might  move  some  to  relieve  her ;  and 
glory,  joined  to  gain,  might  stbr  others  to  venture  much  for 
her  sake." 

Bat  not  only  were  the  eathofic  sabjects  of  Elizabeth 
gready  discontented  with  the  detention  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  whom  Elizi^elh  had  again  removed  to  Wingfield 
Manor,  in  Derbysbife,  in  April,  but  ihe  sovereigns  of  the 
oontaient  remonstrated  with  Efiaabeth  on  the  injustice  of 
treating  a  crowned  head — ae  mnch  a  sovereign  as  herself — 
ae  a  captive  and  a  erioiiaal;  hob  Elisabeth,  who  felt 
that  she  had  now  little  caose  to  fear  them,  replied  that 
they  were  hd)OuriBg  under  a  ■wstalre ;  that  so  far  was  she 
from  treating  the  queen  of  Soots  as  a  captive,  she  was 
gtviag  her  refuge  aad  proteotton  agaiaetber  rebellious  sub- 
jects, who  sought  her  hie,  and  hud  tiis  moat  grievous  crime 
te  her  charge. 

At  this  point  we  mast  lewe  the  fuuuin  of  Scots  awhile 
in  order  to  noliee  what  had  heeo  tdnng  place  in  other 
matters  in  fing^d  and  ob  the  ewrthseatip  relation  to  them. 
The  duke  (tf  Norfolk,  and  the  eark  of  Arundel  and  Pem- 
broke, as  eatboio  frieads  of  Mary,  were  extremely  hostile 
to  Cedl,  regarding  biai  as  the  real  mcwt  and  influencer  of 
the  qaeen  against  her.  They  oaeesedsd  in  securing  the 
favour  of  Leicester  to  their  deeifn  f^faiBit  him,  who  ven- 
tured to  lay  their  ooaqplaiatB,  ae  the  eemplaints  of  the 
country,  before  her,  icprmssatipf  the  ehtBour  against  the 
nraasares  cC  Cecil,  and  the  befief  that  his  policy  was  preja- 
dieha  to  her  repatatica  amd  mjaneae  te  the  interests  of  the 
realm,  as  uasversal.  Eltsabeth  dofcaded  her  favourite 
minister  with  zeal ;  but  the  politic  Oeeil  was  struck  with  a 
degree  of  akrm  at  tbehr  oombiaatfott,  which  might  have 
evcBtaally  proved  Ibrmidable,  had  Aey  not  stumbled  on  tho 
scheme  of  marrying  Norfolk  to  Mary.  The  results  of  that 
scheme,  however,  we  must  postpone  till  we  have  noticed 
some  anterior  affairs. 

We  have  seen  how  Elizabeth  assisted  the  Huguenots  in 
France.  In  the  Netherlands  she  was  not  the  less  active. 
The  commercial  natives  of  these  countries  had  not  only 
grown  rich  under  the  mild  sway  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
but  they  had  exercised  privileges  which  did  not  accord  with 
the  bigoted  and  despotic  notions  of  Philip  II.  Not  on'y 
protestants  but  catholics  murmured  at  his  harsh  and 
arbitrary  government.      The  catholics    complained    that 
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opulent  abbeys  in  the  possession  of  natives  were  dissolved 
to  form  bishoprics  for  Spaniards.  The  protestants  groaned 
under  a  stern  persecution,  and  every  class  of  subjects  be- 
held with  horror  and  disgust  the  Spanish  inquisition  intro- 
duced. Not  only  protestants  but  catholics  united  in  a 
league  to  put  down  this  odious  institution.  The  league,  from 
including  both  -*eIigious  parties,  was  named  the  Oompro- 


alarmed  at  this  hostile  attitude,  issued  a  proclamation, 
forbidding  all  such  assemblies.  In  Antwerp,  and  other 
cities  where  the  English  and  German  protestants  greatly 
abounded,  no  notice  was  taken  of  her  proclamation;  but  it 
was  resolved  no  longer  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  but  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy*s  quarters. 
The  people,  assembling  in  April,  1567,  in  vast  crowds. 


Assasaination  of  the  Regent  Murray.    (See  page  468.) 


inise,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  counts  Egmont 
and  Home  took  the  lead  in  it.  The  duchess  of  Parma, 
who  governed  the  country,  gave  way  tc>  the  storm,  and 
abolished  the  inquisition,  which  had  the  efifect  9f  separating 
the  catholics  from  the  protestants.  The  latter  deemed  it 
necessary,  when  thus  deserted  by  the  catholics,  to  conduct 
their  worship  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  and  the  duchess, 


proceeded  to  demolish  the  images  and  nlfnrn  in  thn  nlinffjiir 
and  even  to  pull  the  churches  down.  On  the  feaai  of  t^ 
Assumption,  as  the  priests  were  carrying  an  inui^  of  Um^ 
Virgin  through  the  streets,  the  crowd  made  terrible  metiacee 
against  it,  and  the  procession  was  glad  to  hastem  baok  to 
the  church  whence  they  had  set  out.  But  a  few  days  siitn' 
the  people  rushed  to  the  cathedral,  which  wis  fiiM 
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rich  shrines,  treasures,  and  works  of  art,  and  closing  all 
the  doors,  set  systematically  to  work  to  smash  and  destroy 
every  image  that  it  contained.  Amongst  them  was  a 
fiim«>us  crucifix,  placed  aloft,  th«  work  of  a  famous  artist, 
which  they  dragged  down  with  ropes,  and  knocked  in 
pieces.  The  pictures,  many  of  them  very  valuable,  they 
cut  to  shreds,  and  the  altars  and  Bhriaes  they  tore  down 
and  utterly  destroyed.  From  the  deseerated  cathedral  they 
proceeded  to  the  othor  churches,  where  &6y  perpetrated  the 
same  ruin,  and  thence  to  the  conyeittfl  and  monasteries, 
driving  the  monks  and  nuns  destitute  into  ^e  streets.  The 
example  of  Antwerp  was  zealously  folWwed  in  every  other 
province  in  the  Netherlands,  except  in  the  Wallooas.  The 
iconoclasts  were  at  length  interrupted  in  tbeir  work  bj  the 
duchess  of  Parma,  who  fell  upon  them  near  Antwerp,  and 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  Philip  despatched  the 
notorious  duke  of  Alva  to  take  vengeance  on  the  turbulent 
heretics,  and  overran  the  Netherlands  with  bis  butcheries. 
The  prince  of  Orange  retired  to  his  province  of  Nassau, 
but  Home  and  Egmont  were  sei^d  and  cast  into  prison* 

The  Huguenots  in  France,  alarmed  at  this  success  of 
Alya,  and  believing  that  he  was  appointed  to  carry  into 
execution  tlie  secret  league  of  Bayonne,  for  compelling  the 
proteBtasts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Flanders,  to  give  op 
thenr  reiigioa  or  their  lives,  rose  under  Oondd,  and  at- 
tempted to  seiM  tiie  king,  Oharles  IX.,  at  Monceaux. 
Oliafiest  however,  was  rescued  by  his  Swiss  guards,  who, 
suKroBBdiBg  bim  in  a  body,  beat  off  the  Huguenots,  and 
coMhieted  him  in  safety  to  Paris.  There,  he  was,  never- 
theiass,  a  prisoner,  till  he  was  released  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Hogisenots  at  tbe  battle  of  St.  Deeo,  where  his  principal 
gesenJ,  the  constable  Montmoren^,  was  killed.  Oond^ 
had  fidkn  m  ^tke  battk  of  Jarsae.  Noms,  the  English 
ai^ibassader,  vras  accused  of  gtvtng  eDOOuragement  and  aid 
to  the  insurgents,  and  the  kmg  wm  compelled  to  m^e  a 
treaij  witli  bis  armed  sobjeots. 

£n  ^e  spring  of  15«8,  three  tiienand  of  thaoe  French 
Ht^gmnofts  raarehed  into  Flanders^  to  joim  tiie  prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  taken  the  ftehl  against  Ahra.  After 
varioos  success,  the  prince,  at  the  dose  of  the  campaign, 
was  ^iliged  to  retreat  across  the  Rfaiae.  Tbroogfaout  theoe 
strog^es,  both  in  France  and  Belgtmn,  BHzabeili  lent  maeh 
aid  and  encouragement  in  the  shape  of  money ;  but,  with 
her  nsnal  caution,  she  would  take  no  pnUie  part  in  the  oon- 
test,  and  aQ  the  while  professed  bersstf  the  friend  of  Philip, 
and  most  hostile  to  all  rebellions. 

The  snmmer  of  this  year  was  distiBgnislied  by-a  remark- 
able scheme  for  the  marriage  of  the  doke  of  Norfolk  to  the 
queen  of  Scots,  which  ended  fotaOy  for  timt  BoUeman,  and 
increased  the  rigour  of  Mary*s  inoaroeration.  The  sobeme 
was  said  to  have  originated  in  the  ewor-huaj  Ineain  of 
Maitland.  Murray  fell  into  it,  probably  nndar  the  idea 
that  Mary  would  then  content  bm^witfa  ItviBghi  Bng- 
land,  and  leave  the  government  of  Soolkmd  in  his  Kiw^f . 
or  it  might  have  entered  into  the  aakmlBtiniii  of  Mmgmf 
that  it  would,  on  discovery,  so  e^caqmate  Siiiabetfat  m  to 
lead  to  whau  it  did,  the  closer  imprisonment  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  which  would  be  equally  acceptable  to  him. 
Elizabeth  was  not  long  in  catching  the  rumours  of  this  plot, 
and  she  burst  out  oij  the  duke  in  her  fiercest  style ;  but 
Norfolk  had  the  art  to  satisfy  her  of  the  folly  of  such  an 
idea,  by  replying  that  such  a  thing  had,  indeed,  been  sug- 
gested to  him,  but  that  it  was  not   a   thing  likely  to 


captivate  him,  who  loved  to  sleep  on  a  safe  pillow.  The 
plan,  however,  went  on,  and  from  one  motive  or  another,  it 
eventually  inclucM  amongst  its  promoters  the  etiii  of 
Pembroke,  ArundeU  Bedford,  Shrewsbury,  her  keifer, 
Northumberland,  aad  Westmoreland.  Leicester  ind 
Throckmorton  were  induced  to  embrace  it,  and  evea  Cecil 
was  made  aware  of  it,  and  favoured  it.  In  Seodsod, 
Murray,  Maitland,  tiio  blsh<^  of  Boss,  k)rd  Boyd,  were 
favourable  to  the  measure;  and  Mary  wassounM  en  the 
subject,  and  protaMd  her  readiness  to  be  divoreed  from 
Bothwell ;  but  m  to  marriage,  from  her  past  ^onevfol 
experience,  would  rather  retain  her  solitary  life ;  jst,  if  tbe 
approbation  of  Elisabeth  was  obtained,  would  oomml  to 
take  Norfi^ — not,  as  all  her  oriseries  had  flowsifrom 
her  marriage  with  Damley,  coi^ary  to  the  qoMs  of 
Bagland^s  pleasure.  The  duke,  on  his  fmi,  wkm  i  wu 
proposed  to  him,  h*d  recommended  LBSBSilsr  niMe,snd 
on  his  dedintag,  bis  owB  bcothor,  lorf  ISmtf  Mffrnti 
How  far  either  parly  was  sincere  in  these  stitaswnts 
matters  little ;  the  promoters  were  urgenti  aoi  Aij  tc- 
quieaced. 

,  The  bishop  of  Boss,  with  the  apparent  mpfnlUim  of 

Morray,  undertook  to  negotiate  with  BlmaMk  for  the 

restoration  of  the  Scottish  queen,  cm  Mndttiop  that  miMier 

she  nor  her  issue  should  lay  claMS  to  Ae  Bbi^mIi  Itotne 

during  <^e  life  of  Elizabeth ;  that  Mary  sboald  sntvislo  & 

perpetual  league,  offensive  and  dofaiisite,  with  Bs^nd, 

and  establish  the  reformed  religion  kt  Seotland.    BUbetli 

affected  to  listen  to  these  proposalt,  and  the  matbar  t««l  so 

far  that,  on  the  assembling  of  the  Scottish  pmiiaacBt,  in 

July,  Murray  professed  to  be  quite  agreeable  to  the  Hbin- 

tion  of  Mary,  but  took  care  to  reject  the  proposals  dffrmi 

of  by  Elizabeth,  and  opposed  the  appointment  ts  extabe 

the  queen's  marriage  with  BothwelL     Maitland  st  wee 

fathomed  the  long-eonoealed   deceit  of  the  rmsnt,  tod 

dreading  his  vengeance  on  thooe  who  had  comsulbii  thv* 

selves  in  the  matter  through  hie  plausible  psetnoif  of 

agreeaoent,  took  a  hasty  flight  into  the  festoeam  of  iM. 

And  now  befdl  what,  no  doid>t,  Murray  had  aaWlted 

upon.     He  despatched  an  envoy  to  the  Bai^  ^p^n, 

bearing  foil  details  of  the  propoaitioiui  kid  hikmite 

Scottish  parliament,  and  tlM  consent  rooeifvd  ittm  M« 

well  in  Denmark  to  the  divorce.      The  mamy  ^ 

Norfc^k,  whioh  was  the  end  and  objeot  of  all  tbssi  j^ 

tings,  had  never  been  communicated  to  BliaabeA;  i^> 

though  Lwcester  had  promised  to  impart  it  to  hsr,  lis  M 

not  ventured  to  do  it.     Btbabeth    immafiately  isfitd 

Norfolk  to  cBne  with  her  at  Farabam,  and,  on  risiag  iwi  ' 

table,  reminded  bim,  in  a  wery  stgntfisant  tone,  d  ^ 

speeeh  when  charged  vrith  ssdi  a  dssign  soma  time  M*«t 

sa^g.  ''My  lord  duka,  hmnm  on  what  f»m  fn  ^ 

vour  head."    Alarmed  at  flua  fngprsaaion,  Korfok  iV^ 

Leioester  to  redeem  his  promise,  and  wpmk  to  ths  qasm  ^Q 

the  suljeet;  and  this  ho  4ld,  nafar  fastaoea  of  be^H 

seriously  iH,  whilst  Hie  qaasat  waa  mitimif  if  hia 

The  rage  of  ElizabeUi  was  unboiudod,  bat  on 

expressing  the  deepest  regret  Ibr    his  MacddBag  i*  *° 

matter,  she  fbvKavo  him,  b«t  savt  Ibr  HcdUk  mi  pf^ 

oat  on  him  the  ML  viahi  of  her  wratti  aad  scorm    IfoHbft 

expressed  hirosclf  most  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  alliance. 

though  so  strongly  recommended  by  his  friends ;  but  ws 

words  and  manner  did  not  deceive  the  deep-sighted  queen. 

She  continued  to  regard  him  with  stwn  looks,  and  *^ 
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oocrtiers  immediaioly  avoided  hira  aa  a  dangerous  person. 
Ldioeeter,  who  had  promised  him  so  muoii,  lowered  upon 
him  as  a  pnblio  disturber.  Norfolk  fel6  it  most  agreeable 
to  withdraw  from  court,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
hit  staoeh  fHends  Pembroke  and  Artmdel.  From  Norfolk 
he  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  excusing  his  absence,  and  expressing 
fears  of  the  acts  and  slanders  of  his  enemies.  Elizabeth 
immediately  commanded  him  to  return  to  London.  Her 
&nt  information  from  Murray  had  been  increased  by  the 
treachery  of  that  nobleman  and  of  Leicester,  who  had 
hastened  to  rereal  to  her  all  the  secret  correspondence  of 
Norfolk  with  them.  His  friends  adrised  him  to  fly,  but  he 
did  not  venture  on  this,  but  wrote  to  Cecil  to  intercede 
with  the  queen.  Oecil  assured  him  there  was  no  danger ; 
the  duke,  therefore,  proceeded  to  London,  and  was  instantly 
arretted  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 

At  tiie  same  time  Elizabeth  joined  the  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
an  avowed  enemy  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  in  commission  with 
her  keeper^  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  viscount  Hertford, 
to  secure  more  completely  the  person  of  Mary,  who  was 
again  removed  to  Tutbury,  and  to  examine  her  papers  for 
further  prooft  of  the  correspondence  with  Norfolk.  Her 
confidential  servants  were  dismissed  ;  her  person  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  armed  force ;  and  her  cabinets  and  apart- 
ments were  strictly  searched  for  this  correspondence,  but 
without  effect.  It  is  also  asserted  that  it  was  determined 
to  put  her  to  death,  if,  as  it  was  expected,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk should  attempt  her  rescue  by  force.  The  friends  of 
Mary  blamed  the  duke  for  not  taking  arms  for  her  rescue, 
declaring  that  a  short  time  would  have  brought  whole  hosts 
to  hiS  standard,  but  Norfolk  must  have  too  well  known  the 
hopelessness  of  such  an  enterprise. 

The  disclosure  of  the  plot  produced  consternation  and 
distrust  on  all  sides.     Murray,  in  revealing  the  correspon- 
dence with  Norfolk,  had  not  been  able  to  escape  suspicion 
himself.    Elizabeth  saw  enough  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
an  active  promoter  of  the  scheme  ;  she  saw  still  clearer  that 
Maitland  had  been  the  orig'nator  of  it ;  she  was,  moreover, 
Incensed  at  the  double-faced  part  which  Murray's  secretary, 
Wood«  had  been  playing  in  the  matter  in  London :  and  she 
ordered  lord  Hunsdon,  and  her  other  agents  in  the  north, 
to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  Murray,  and  the  movements  of  the 
leading  Scots.    To  propitiate  Elizabeth,  Murray  determined 
to   sacrifice  Maitland:  he,  therefore,  hired  him  from  his 
retreat  by  some  plausible  artifice,  when,  on  the  demand  of 
Ltennox,  he    was  arrested  in  the  council   as   one  of  the 
murderers  of  his  son  Darnley.     Sir  James  Balfour,  whom 
Ijennox  also  accused,  was  seized  with  his  brother  Qeorge, 
Bpite   of  the  pardon  which  had  been  granted  him  on  thb 
head.     In  the  midst  of  Murray's  exultation  over  his  suc- 
cea»9    Kirkaldy    of  Grange,    dreading    fresh    disclosures, 
attacked  the  house  where  Maitland  was  kept,  and  carried 
him  off. 

The  truth  of  the  assertion  that  had  the  duke  of  Norfolk  risen 
m  arms  he  would  have  found  extensive  support,  was  now 
manifested  by  what  took  place  in  the  north  of  England.  Tho 
fascinations  of  the  queen  of  Scots  were  felt  by  all  who 
approached  her.  Her  beauty  and  her  wrongs  deeply  stirred 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  generous,  and  the  attempts  to  defame 
her  character  only  resulted  in  raising  her  up  hosts  of 
friends,  who  regarded  her  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  her 
relilpon.  Many  were  the  offers  of  service,  to  the  utmost 
ecKtent  of  life    and  fortune,    which    she    received  from 


chivalrous  gendemen  who  beheld  with  indignation  her  un- 
worthy treatment,  or  who  doubly  sympathised  with  her 
through  the  oppression  of  the  common  futh.  So  long  as 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  her  great  champion,  she  referred 
all  their  offers  to  him ;  but  when  he  fell,  and  she  found  two 
of  her  mortal  enemies  appointed  the  guardians,  or  rather 
keepers,  of  her  person,  she  entertained  the  deepest  fears 
for  her  Hfe,  and  exerted  all  her  eloquence  to  rouse  her 
friends  for  her  liberation.  She  despatched  secret  messages 
— verbal  ones  they  seem  to  have  been,  for  they  never  could 
be  traced — to  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  whose  wife  was  the 
sister  of  Norfolk,  and  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
had  his  own  causes  of  complaint  against  the  council. 
These  were  forwarded  by  them  to  Egremont  Baddiffe, 
brother  of  the  earl  of  Sussex,  to  Leonard  Dacres,  the  uncle 
of  the  late  lord  Dacres,  to  the  Nortons,  Tempests.  Marken- 
fields,  and  others  who  had  tendered  their  services.  She 
did  not  scruple  in  conversation  to  assert  that  Oecil  would 
never  rest  till  he  had  her  made  away,  and  she  wrote  to 
demand  that  the  two  hostile  keepers  should  be  removed, 
one  of  whom  was  not  only  her  own  enemy,  but  had  said  at 
table  that  the  duke  of  Norfblk  should  "  be  cut  shorter  «r 
it  weare  long."  ^ 

As  the  autumn  approached,  there  were  repeated  rumours 
of  rebellion  in  the  north,  which  alarmed  the  oourt  of 
Elizabeth.  On  inquiry,  however,  no  trace  of  such  a  thing 
could  be  discovered,  and  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  when  questioned,  gave  such  apparently  honest 
and  satisfactory  answers,  that  the  government  was  per« 
plexed.  Suddenly,  however,  in  the  commenoement  of 
October,  the  two  earls  received  a  summons  to  York  on  the 
queen's  business,  and  the  earl  of  Sussex  was  instruotedr 
when  he  once  had  them,  to  forward  them  to  London.  The 
fate  of  Norfolk,  and  their  conscioui»ness  of  their  actual 
secret  proceedings,  determined  them  to  disobey  the  sum- 
mons. But,  unfortunately  for  them,  their  plans  of  action 
were  yet  so  immature  Hbtit  they  were  not  prepared  to 
assume  arms.  Whilst  consulting  what  course  to  take,  the 
summons  of  Sussex  arrived,  and  at  the  same  time  a  rumour 
that  an  armed  force  was  on  the  march  to  arrest  Northmnber- 
land  at  Topolifffe.  He  and  his  countess  hastened  to  Braooe- 
peth  castle,  where  the  earl  of  Westmoreland  had  already 
assembled  around  him  his  guests  and  retainers.  North- 
umberland was  still  of  opinion  that  they  should  avoid 
hostilities  for  which  they  were  unprepared ;  but  others,  and 
amongst  them  the  countess  of  Westmorland,  the  sister  of 
Norfolk,  the  Markenfields  and  Nortons,  demanded  war. 
Northumberland  still  dissented,  and  resolved  to  set  out  for 
Ahiwick ;  but  was  detained  by  force,  and  the  banner  of 
revolt  was  unfurled. 

The  insurgents  proposed,  as  their  first  object,  to  maroh 
to  Tutbury,  and  liberate  Mary ;  and  now  it  was  visible 
how  necessary  had  been  the  caution  of  Elizabeth  in 
removing  her  to  the  midland  counties.  Had  she  been 
in  the  north,  her  rescue  would  have  been  almost  certain : 
as  it  was,  the  insurgents  dared  not  even  whir^per  their 
intention,  or  Mary  would  have  been  hurried  away  south, 
if  not  at  once  to  the  scaffold.  The  war-cry  of  the  earls 
was  religion.  They  represented  her  maje>ty  to  be  sur- 
rounded ••  by  divers  newe  set-upp  nobles,  who  not  onlie 
go  aboute  to  overthrow  and  put  downe  the  ancient 
nobilitie  of  the  realme,  but  also  have  misused  the 
queue's  majestie's  owne  personne,  and  also  have,  by  the 
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space  of  twelve  yeares  nowe  past,  set  upp  and  majntayned 
a   new-found   religion   and   heresie,  contrary  to    God's 
word."    On  this  ground  they  called  on  all  true  subjects 
of  the  realm  to  come  forward  and  help  to  restore  the 
crown,  the  church,  and  the  gorernment   to    their    due 
condition. 
<  H     The  northern  counties,  according  to  the  assertion  of 
^alph  Sadler,  who    knew  them  well,  were  so  entirely 
catholic  that  '  there  are  not,*'  he  says,  ''  in  all  this  country 
ten  gentlemen  that  do  favour  and  allow  of  her  majesty's 
proceedings  in  the    cause   of   religion."     Dr.  Nicholas 
Morton,  a  prebendary  of  York,  and  recently  arrived  from 
^ome  with  the  title  of  apostolic  penitentiary,  had  been 
-  Tory  active  in  rousing  them  at  the  call  of  the  pope  to 
-^rebellion ;  and  it  was  a  strong  argument,  furnished  by 
^Elizabeth  herself,  that  it  was  lawful  to  take  up  arms 
against  your  own  sovereign  where  your  religious  liberty 
was  infringed.    Elizabeth  had  made  herself  a  universal 
champion  on  this  side  of  the  question.     In  Scotland, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands,  she  had  long  and  noto- 
riously supported  by  her  money  and  agents  the  subjects 
in  defiance  to  their  governments,  on  the  ground  of  invasion 
'  of  their  religion.    What  was  allowable  to  Elizabeth  was, 
ihey  contended,  equally  allowable  agdnst  her.     . 

The  first  step  of  the  insurgents  was  to  occupy  the  city 
of  Durham.     So  insignificant  was  their  number  at  this 
V  moment,  that  only  sixty  horsemen  followed  the  banner  of 
.  the  two  earls.    But  their  appeals  to  rise  and  defend  their 
.  ancient  faith  found  a  strong  response.    Maas  was  celebrated 
in  the  cathedral  before  some  thousands  of  people,  who  tore 
up  the  English  Bible,  and  destroyed  the  communion  table. 
They  then,  continually  increasing  in  numbers,  marched 
though  Staindrop,  Darlington,  Richmond,  and  Bipon,  every- 
where turning  out  the  apparatus  of  the  reformed  worship 
from  the  churches,  and  reinstating  the  ancient  ritual. 

They  proceeded  as  far  as  Branham  Moor,  where  they 
mustered  their  forces,  or,  as  some  say,  on  Clifford  Moor,  near 
Wetherby,  where  their  forces  were  found  to  amount  to  one 
•thousand  seven  hundred  horse,  and  something  less  than 
four  thousand  foot,  but  many  of  them  badly  armed.  The 
earls,  who  were  famous  for  their  hospitality,  had  but  little 
ready  money ;  Northumberland  bringing  only  eight  thou- 
sand crowns,  and  Westmoreland  nothing  at  all.  The  catho- 
lics did  not  rise  in  their  favour,  as  they  had  calculated. 
The  i'lsurgents  had  sent  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  solicit- 
ing nis  aid,  but  he  referred  them  to  the  duke  of  Alva, 
and  the  duke  waited  for  orders  from  Philip.  Their  aid  not 
arriving  cast  a  damp  on  the  catholics,  who  now,  doubting  of 
the  expedition,  lay  still,  or  went  over  to  the  royal  army  under 
the  earl  of  Sussex.  To  add  to  their  confusion,  eight  hundred 
horse,  whom  they  had  despatched  to  secure  the  queen  of 
Soots  at  Tutbury,  returned  with  the  news  that  she  was  re- 
moved thence  to  Coventry.  They  were  confounded  by  this 
intelligence,  and  still  more  by  the  rumours  of  the  numerous 
forces  raising  under  Ambrose  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
the  lord  admiral,  whilst  lord  Hunsdon  from  Berwick  was 
hastening  down  upon  them  with  his  garrison  and  royalists 
horn  the  borders. 

Dissension  now  began  to  appear  in  their  ranks  and 
amongst  the  leaders.  The  earl  of  Westmoreland,  who 
at  first  was  the  most  daring,  now  began  to  hesitate  ;  and 
Northumberland,  who  was,  in  a  manner,  dragged  into  the 
rising,  on  the  contrary,  counselled  bold  measures,  as  they 


had  committed  themselves.  The  result,  however,  waa  that 
they  retreated  to  the  earl  of  Westmoreland's  oasUe  ot 
Branspeth.  They  there  issued  a  new  manifesto ;  aad  as 
the  catholics  had  not  come  forward  as  they  expected,  tiiey 
now  dropped  the  argument  of  religion,  and  took  up  the  plea 
that  there  was  a  determination  at  court  to  exercise  arbitrarj 
power  over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  subjeot,  and  ibat 
it  was  necessary  to  drive  from  her  majesty's  counsels  the 
persons  who  gave  her  pernicious  advice. 

But  this  retreat  had  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  pnblic; 
and  the  different  noblemen  to  whom  they  sent  messengers 
followed  the  example  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  arrested 
them  and  sent  them  to  the  queen.  The  measures  on  the 
part  of  Elizabeth's  government  were  active  and  effeetoaL 
Orders  were  issued  to  muster  a  large  army  in  the  soath. 
The  earl  of  Bedford  was  despatched  to  maintun  quiet  in 
Wales.  A  regiment  of  well-disciplined  troops  were  marched 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  defend  the  person  of  the  soTeieiga, 
and  suspected  persons  were  arrested.  To  prevent  any  com- 
munication with  the  foreign  princes,  the  maU-b&gs  of  the 
Spanbh  and  French  ambassadors  were  stopped  and  ex- 
amined. Leicester  entreated  to  be  sent  against  the  lebels, 
but  Elizabeth  would  not  risk  his  precious  life,  and  kept 
him  near  her  as  her  chief  adviser,  Cecil  being  indisposed. 

The  patience  of  Elizabeth  was  greatly  tried  by  the 
cautious  delay  of  the  earl  of  Sussex,  who  was  her  com- 
mander in  the  north,  and  especially  as  his  proorastin&tioa 
allowed  the  two  earls  to  besiege  Sir  George  Bowes  is 
Barnard  castle  for  eleven  days,  which  then  opened  its 
gates.  There  were  even  insinuations  that  Sussex  wis  in 
secret  league  with  the  rebel  earls.  On  the  approaoh  of  the 
army  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  twelve  thousand  in  number, 
the  insurgents  held  a  council  at  Durham,  on  the  I6th  of 
December;  but  dissension  again  broke  out  betwixt  West- 
moreland and  Northumberland  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
forces  squandered,  and  the  enterprise  was  at  an  end.  The 
foot  got  away  to  their  homes,  and  the  earls  fled  across  the 
border  with  five  hundred  horse. 

Elizabeth,  who  is  characteristically  represented,  in  the 
fine  old  ballad  of  **  The  Bising  of  the  North,*'  as  sweviog 
stoutly  on  the  first  news  of  this  rising — 

*'  Her  grtce  abe  tamed  her  round  albout. 
And  like  a  rojal  queen  she  twore— 
*I  will  ordaine  them  raeh  a  breakfktf. 
As  never  was  In  the  north  before,*  **— 

now  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fugitives.  Morrsj.  b/ 
bribes  and  menaces,  induced  Hector  Armstrong  of  Hirio*. 
with  whom  Northumberland  had  sought  refuge,  to  gife  his 
up  ;  but  Murray  did  not  dare  to  send  his  captive  to  BnglsDd 
but  shut  him  up  in  Mary's  old  prison,  the  casUe  of  Loch- 
leven,  where  he  continued  tiU  1572,  when  Morton,  hfcTing 
become  regent,  surrendered  him  to  lord  Hunsdon,  at  Ber- 
wick, when  he  was  sent  to  York  and  executed.  Westmore- 
land escaped  to  Flanders.  The  countess  of  Northumber- 
land, Batcliffe,  Markenfield,  Swinbum,  Tempest,  and  other 
exiles  continued  safe  amongst  the  border  clans  of  Hume 
Scot,  Oarr,  Maxwell,  and  Johnstone.  The  brave  old  Norton, 
who  bore  the  banner  of  his  house  which  displayed  **  the 

cross, 

*  And  the  fife  wounds  onr  Lord  did  bear,*  '* 

surrounded  by  his  nine  gallant  sons*  is  said  by  the  old 
ballad,  which  has  been  followed  by  Wordsworth  in  "Tlie 
White  Doe  of  Rylstone  "  to  have  fallen ;— 
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**TlNe,  K«rton,with  thtne  elgbt  good  tons. 
They  doomed  to  die,  elu  t  for  lootb; 
Thy  z«Yeread  locks  thee  eonld  not  sere, 
Nor  them  their  fair  end  Meoaataf  yontli.'' 
Francis,  the  eldest  son,  who  retoed  to  ^bi  ftgaamt  bis 
soTerergn,  is  represented  as  being  killed  in  endeavouring  to 
rescue  the  familj  banner.     Other  authorities,  however, 
assert  thai  Norton  eseaped  into  Scotland  witb  tbo  rest. 
In  England  no  seretitj  was  spared  in  punishing  the  fallen 
insnrgents.     Those  who  possessed  property  wete  reserved 
for  trial  in  the  oonrts,  to  seoure  the  firfeitiire  of  their 
estates.    These,  and  the  fogitives  together,  anoooted  to 
fiftj-seven  noblenen,  gentlemen,  aond  freeholders,  so  that 
their  wealth  would  form  a  good  fund  Cor  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  eampaign,  and  the  reward  of  the  offioers 
and  soldiers.    On  the  poorer  class  Sussex  let  loose  his  ven- 
geance with  a  fury  whieb  was  intended  to  oonrinee  Elizabeth 
of  his  before'<tue9yene4  loyalty.    In  the  county  of  Durham 
he  put  to  deaMi  more  then  three  hundred  individuals,  hang- 
ing at  Durham  at  one  time  sixty-three  constables ;  and  Sir 
George  Bowes  made  his   boast  that,   for  sixty  miles  in 
length,   and   fifty    in    breadth,   betwixt    Newcastb   and 
Wetherby,  there  was  hardly  a  towft  or  vElage  m  wbieh  he 
did  not  gibbet  some  of  the  iolMbttaatB  as  a  warMf  to  th* 
rest ;  a  cruelty,  says  bishop  Percy,  **  whteh  eacaeds  tiMift 
practised  in  the  west  after  MoiuBoafii^i  rd>dtiott  ;  bat  this 
was  not  the  age  of  tondemees  or  hwaiiily.**    flhasriT,  m 
writing  to  Gecil,  says,  *'  I  gesae  it  w3i  nut  ba  oadsr  sx  ar 
seven  hundred  at  leasto  of  the  eommoa  aert  Ihat  shidl  he 
executed,  besides  the  prisoners  taken  in  lbs  ield." 

When  the  vengeance  was  oewpleted,  EUaabeth  issued  a 

proclamation  that  all  others  shoMld  be  pazdkoed  who  aame 

in  and  took  the  oaths  of  allepaBee  sad  sopremai^.    Bke 

declared  that  she  was  accused  «f  prraifinri^  for  nfigioas 

opinion,  but  she  denied  tha^  tMramg  tha^  she  aboald 

molest  no  one  for  their  religioai  santissaBta,  provided  tbey 

did  not  giunsay  the  Scripturei^  mmt  the  creed  aposti^  and 

catholic  ;  or  for  their  practice,  aa  loos  as  Utrnj  ovtwardly 

conformed  to  the  laws  of  the  laali,  and  aMsaded  r^gukcly 

the  divine  service  in  the  ordiaary  charehaa,  as  by  statule 

required.    That  is,  she  did  net  care  what  they  thought,  or 

believed,  provided  they  were  hypocrites  enough  to  make  a 

legal  show  of  conformity.    Perhaps  nothing  could  more 

strikingly  characterise  the  spirit  of  Elizabeth   and   her 

ministers,  who  were  by  no  means  troubled  with  delicacy  of 

oonscienoe,  or  fine  ideas  of  justice,  but  with  the  highest 

notions  of  prerogative,  and  tbe  moat  exquisite  ooncepUQn 

of  authority. 

No  one  wha  irsnt  eat  on  tins  expedition  acted  a  more 
strange  part  than  Leonard  Daores,  the  bead  of  the  house  of 
GilLslond.  He  was  deep  in  the  plate  £or  the  restoration  of 
BSary,  imt  at  fhe  time  df  die  "rising  of  the  north,**  he  was 
%t  the  court  of  Etisabeth,  gathering  aU  the  iaiafffiatioa  of 
ifTiiirs  tftiat  he  eocdd.  On  the  outbreak  takiag  place,  be 
lurried  to  the  narth,  en  the  pretenoe  of  mustering  forces 
or  Slizabeth,  bnt  in  reality  for  Mary.  But,  on  his  arrival, 
he  rebel  army  was  in  full  retreat  from  Hexham  to  Naworth 
iu  its  -wsgj  to  Beoiland.  Adroitly  callbg  out  his  retainers, 
le  porsned  his  tying  friends,  and  made  a  number  of 
»risoKter8,  by  irhiah  he  acquired  much  reputation  for  his 
^nity  aoaiOQg^t  his  neighboura,  who  weregreatly  ama/itd  to 
ifS,  soon  after,  the  eari  of  SAissej:  acteaj^ptuc^;  to  arrest 
^^1,  Mie  oouneii  in  London  being  much  better  acquainted 
=:  h  lum  real  cbaraeter  than  ithose  about  Mm.    He  then 


turned  about,  and  on  the  20th  of  February,  1570,  sent  a 
defiance  to  lord  Hunedon  from  Naworth  castle.  After  £ 
bloody  skirmish  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohelt,  the  Dacres  were 
defeated,  and  Leonard  fleeing,  secured  himself  firat  in  Scot- 
land, and  afterwards  in  Flanders. 

This  escapade  of  the  Dacres  is  supposed  to  have  been 
excited  or  encouraged  by  an  event  which  had  just  taken 
place  in  Scotland— the  murder  of  the  regent  Murray.    Tho 
regent,    finding  that  there   would  never  be  any  rest  for 
either  Engknd  or  Scotland  whilst  the  queen  of  Scots  was 
detained  in  her    unjust    captivity,   entered   into    serious 
negotiations  with  Eliaabeth.  to  have  her  surrendered  to  his 
own  custody,  when  it  would  have  been  in  his  power  to  get 
rid  of  her  on  some  pretence.  Knox,  in  no  equivocal  language, 
in  a  letter  to  OecU  which  still  remains,  had  recommended 
her  being  put  out  of  the  way,  telling  him.  '*  If  ye  strike  not 
at  the  root,  the  branches  that  appear  to  be  broken  will  bud 
again,  and  this  more  quickly  than  man  can  believe,  with 
greater  force  than  wo  could  wish."     On  the  day  on  which 
this  letter  was  dated,  Murray  despatched  Elphinstone  to 
Elisabeth,  to  impress  upon  her  tho  absolute  necessity  of 
some  ifltmediato  and  daeisive   dealing   with  Mary.      He 
■■■uitd  her  dnt  tlM  faetion  in  her  favour  both  at  homo 
and  abroad   wae  daily  acquiring  fresh  force;   that  the 
SftmmiB  aad  lbs  po^  were  intriguing  with  the  catholics 
of  En^hmd  aad  Weortand.  and  that  daily  succours  were 
eiq>eeted  froes  Fiiase.    Be  demanded  that  she  should, 
tberefsfe^a*  eaee  «Bil«Q0i  Ike  queen  of  Soots  for  the  duke 
of  Norfefic,  aad  eaahle  hia^  by  a  proper  supply  of  money 
and  arms,  to  xeaisft  ttmr  ooausdM  foes.     He  entreated  her 


to  remember  tiMt  i1m  heads  «f  afl  these  troubles— no  doubt 
nkeaning  Mmry  tmk  Norfolk— were  at  her  command,  and 
that  if  she  diiiiiKnaii  this  arrangement,  he  must  forbear  to 
adveatore  bis  life  •§  he  had  done. 

Ybmt  negntia  liens,  however  private,  did  not  escape  the 
knowledge  oi  Ifary's  friends.  l!ie  bishop  of  Boss  imme- 
diately eatsied  a  protest  before  Elizabeth  against  the 
scheme,  whMk  be  declared  woald  be  tantamount  to  signing 
the  death  warrant  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  induced  th( 
ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain  to  enter  like  protests; 
but  whether  they  woald  baie  been  effective  remains  f\ 
mystery,  for  Elizabetb  bad  despatched  Sir  Henry  Gates  to 
the  regent  on  the  subject,  when  the  news  of  Murray's  end 
altered  the  whole  position  of  affairs. 

Private  revenge  and  public  had  combined  to  accomplish 

this  tragedy.  James  Hamiitim,  of  Bothwellhaugh,  an  estate 

adjoining  the  celebrated   Bothwell-brig,  was  one  of  the 

Hamilton  clan  who    fought  at  Langnkle,  and  was  there 

taken  and  condemned  to  death,  but  let  off  wi#h  the  fiHrfeit 

of  his  estate.    The  loss  of  his  pmperty  of  itself  might  have 

been  cause  enough  of  discontent  to  a  proud  and  high-«pirited 

gentleman,  but  this  was  rendered  tenfold  more  iulgleeable 

by  the  seizure  of  that  of  his  wife,  and  her  ejectment  from 

it  in  the  most  brutal  manner.    She  was  tbe  preprietor  of 

Woodhouselee,  a  small  estate  on  the  Esk,  acid  was  living 

there  in  imagined  security,  when  Murray  gave  the  plaoe  to 

his  favourite  Bellenden,  the  justice  olerk.    This  beartleits 

wretoh  turned  out  the  wife  of  Bithweilhaugh  in  the  motA 

barbarous  manner,  in  a  bitter  wiirteT*8  night,  with  enly  her 

night  clothes  on.     In  the  morning  she  was  diseoveued  in 

the  woods  in  a  state  of  furious  mad-jess.     Bothwellhaagh 

with  a  feeling  which  found  a  universal  echo  in  the  hearts  of 

all  men  of  the  least  remains  oL  fcejioff  orlhoneur,  ?owed 
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destruction  to  the  ruffian  lawyer.  The  Hamiltons  encou- 
raged him  from  political  hatred  to  the  regent ;  and  he  is 
said  by  Galderwell  to  have  made  two  abortive  attempts  to 
shoot  the  regent,  when  a  most  favourable  opportunity 
presented  itself  for  the  execution  of  his  inextinguishable 
vengeance. 

Murray  was  about  to  proceed  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh, 
and  had  arranged  to  pass  through  Linlithgow.  The  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  the  uncle  of  Bothwellhaugh,  had  an 
old  palace  in  the  High-street  of  that  town,  through  which 
Murray  must  pass.  Bothwellhaugh  took  possession  of  this, 
and  made  all  his  preparations  for  the  murder  with  the 
coolest  exactness.  He  barricaded  the  front  door,  so  that  no 
one  could,  without  considerable  delay,  force  their  way  in  to 
seize  him.  In  the  back  yard  he  placed  a  powerful  and 
swift  horse,  ready  bridled  and  saddled  for  flight ;  and  even 
removed  the  head  of  the  doorway,  so  as  to  admit  him  to 
eprin^  upon  his  steed,  and  ride  through  it  without  the  | 


to  take  aim.  As  he  passed  the  archbishop's  boiue,  Both- 
wellhaugh fired  so  accurately  that  he  shot  him  through  the 
body,  and  killed  the  horse  of  the  person  riding  next  to  him. 
The  confusion  which  followed  allowed  the  assassin  to  escape 
before  his  barricade  could  be  forced,  and  he  was  josi  Been 
gallopping  away  towards  Hamilton.  There  the  arohbishop, 
the  lord  Arbroath,  and  the  whole  clan  of  the  HamilUns 
received  him  in  triumph,  as  the  liberator  of  his  ooanby 
from  an  unnatural  tyrant  who  was  plotting  the  murder  of 
his  sister  and  sovereign.  .  They  immediately  flew  to  anu, 
and  resolved  to  march  to  Edinburgh,  liberate  the  duke  of 
Ohatelherault,  and  assume  the  government. 

The  character  of  Murray,  perhapa,  cannot  be  better 
summed  up  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Tytier,  the  hiitoriaii 
of  Scotland :— "  As  to  his  personal  intrepidity,  his  talenta 
for  state  affairs,  his  military  capacity,  and  the  genenl 
purity  of  his  private  life,^  in  a  corropt  age  and  court,  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.    It  has  been  recorded  o( 


/./iZ'^,^*''" 


Place  of  Imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 


moment's  delay  of  leading  the  horse  there.  He  then  cut  a 
hole  through  a  praulet  below  a  window,  in  a  sort  of  wooden 
gallery,  from  which  he  could  survey  the  procession,  large 
enough  to  admit  the  barrel  of  his  gun.  To  prevent  his 
booted  steps  being  heard,  he  laid  a  feather-bed  on  the  floor; 
and  to  prevent  the  possible  casting  of  a  shadow,  hung  up 
behind  him  a  black  cloth.  These  preparations  being  made, 
he  stood  ready,  with  his  piece  loaded  with  four  bullets. 

The  regent  had  been  duly  warned  of  his  danger  by  a 
faithful  servant  named  John  Heme,  who  seems  to  have 
had  full  knowledge  of  Bothwellhaugh's  plan  and  place  of 
ambush,  and  offered  to  take  the  regent  where  he  could  seize 
the  assassin  on  the  spot.  With  that  fatal  neglect  which  so 
often  attends  such  victims,  Murray  agreed  to  avoid  the 
public  street,  but  took  no  means  to  secure  the  murderer. 
The  crowd  on  entering  the  town  became  so  great  that  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  densely  surrounded — as  it  were,  borne 
irresbtibly  along  the  fatal  street.  The  throng,  moreover, 
oonipelled  him  to  move  slowly,  giving  his  enemy  ample  time 


him  that  he  ordered  himself  and  his  family  in  wdi  ^^ 
that  it  did  more  resemble  a  church  than  a  court;  anditi* 
but  fair  to   conclude   that  this  proceeded  from  to  deep 
feelings  of  religion,  and  a  steady  attachment  to  a  refonw- 
tion  which  he   believed   to   be    founded  on  the  word  ^ 
God.      But,  on   the   other  hand,  there   are   some  ft^ 
especially  such  as  occurred  during  the  latter  p«*  ^^  .^ 
career,  which  throw  suspicion  upon  his  motives,  and  wtig^ 
heavily  against  him.      He   consented  to   the  murder 
Rizzio ;  to  compass  his  own  return  to  power,  he  unset** 
pulously  leagued  himself  with  men  whom  he  knew  to 
the  murderers  of  the  king;    used  their  evidence  to  ^^' 
vict  his  sovereign ,  and  refused  to  turn  against  them  c 
they  began  to   threaten  his   power,  and   declined  to  »^ 
as  the  tools  of  his  ambition.    If  we  regard  private  fei^ 
and  honour,  how  can  we  defend  his  betrayal  of  '^^^^ 
and  his  consent  to  deliver  up  Northumberland  f     ^^^ 
look  to  love  of  country— a  principle   now,  perhip«i 
lightly  esteemed,  but  inseparable  fiom  all  true  greatne^ 
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vhatare  we  to  think  of  hiB  lut  ignominious  offers  to  Elisa- 
beth ?  If  we  go  higher  still,  and  seek  for  that  love  whioh  is 
the  onlj  test  of  religions  tmth,  how  difficult  is  it  to  think  that 


it  could  have  a  place  in  his  heart,  whose  last  transaction  went 
to  aggrayate  the  imprisonment,  if  not  torecommend  the  death 
of  a  miserable  princess,  his  own  sister  and  sot ereign  I  '* 


A  London  Street  on  a  Rainy  Day,  in  the  days  of  Qaeen  EUsabeth. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

&IiaK  OF  QUKEK  EUZABETH.-(Coiitinned.) 
gruf  peril  ht  tbe  Baleiae  of  the  Qaeoi  of  Seoto-Proeaedlngi  agaiait 
GafthoUfli  lad  ParitaMH-Triri  and  Ezaentioa  of  Korfolk-Ctrl  War 
in  Franoe  and  the  NetherlanAi— Dake  of  Anjoa  propoees  ft>r  Elisabeth^ 
Vlaita  InglaBd-Promiw  of  Marrlaffe—Hki  Death— The  Aflain  of  Ira- 
laad-PenetattOB  of  the  Parltaai,  Oatholiea,  and  Anabaptlits-Aflain 
of  SaotlaBd— MtKtoii,  ai  a  Moiderer  of  Darnlej,  ezeented— Attempti  to 
raieaae  the  Qaeen  of  Seoti— Ezecatlon  of  Throckmorton  and  Arden— 
Penal  Statatei— Izecation  of  Parry— Arrest  and  Judgment  of  Amndel— 
iinppoied  Harder  of  the  Earl  of  Kortiinmberland  In  the  Tower— 
Slfsabelh  elda  the  Belglaa  Iniorgents-Treaty  with  James  of  SeotUad 
— ^EUaabeth's  Qoarrel  with  Leieester— Intrigoes  of  Morgan  and  Paget 
-^BaUngtea's  Con^iracy^Bemoral  of  Mary  to  Fotherlngay. 

TFhb  asfiassination  of  Murray  greatly  disooncerted  the 
policy  of  Elisaheth,  The  wily  diplomatist  who  had  snoh 
0irong  reasons  for  seonring  her  oo-operation  in  detaining 
tfia  qaeen  of  Scots  from  the  throne,  being  gone,  thore  was  a 

02 


serious  danger  of  the  two  parties  combining,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  Franoe,  placing  l£ary,  if  not  on  the  throne,  at  least  as 
their  head  daring  the  minority  of  her  son.  The  Hamiltons, 
Maitland,  Herries,  Huntley,  and  Argyll  were  all  on  the  side 
of  the  queen  of  Soots,  and  Morton  and  his  assooiates  were 
in  no  condition  of  themselyes  to  resist  them.  They  were 
on  the  march  to  secure  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  and  Edin- 
burgh ;  the  French  were  already  on  the  Clyde ;  the  Kers  and 
Scots,  friends  of  Mary,  had  burst  across  the  border,  accom'* 
panied  by  the  refugee  earl  of  Westmoreland;  and  an 
emissary  from  the  duke  of  Alva  had  arrived,  bringing 
money,  and  promise  of  substantial  help  from  Philip.  It 
was  necessary  to  sow  instant  dissension  in  Scotland,  and 
for  this  purpose  Elisabeth  despatched  that  subtle  intriguer. 
Sir  Thomas  Bandolph,  to  that  country  only  three  days  after 
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Marraj'8  death,  and  resohred  toTtooiiuBeBcL  Lflnnoz,  wbo«> 
the  Hamiltons  hated,  as  ptgeak  Tha  joang  king,  indeed, 
was  bis  grandson,  and,  therefore,  lie  had  a  natural  eUumJo 
that  position,  if  his  abilities  bad  been  adequate  to  its 
responsibilities. 

Fortune  seemed  to  favour  Elizabeth.  At  the  very 
moment  that  Cecil  was  recommendiait  ^1^)*9^  measuresi 
lord  Hunsdon,  the  governor  ef  Befwkk»  wrote  to  inform 
her  that  Morton  was  anxitus  to  atawa  her  support,  and 
that  nobleman  lost  no  tima^  m  waitiai^  aft  Sir  Henry  €kites 
and  Sir  William  Drury,  wka  had  arrived  oa  a  mission  to 
Murray,  just  before  he  wa*  kiUed.  He  represented  that 
his  party  trusted  to  the  qveam  of  fingland  not  to  liberate 
the  queen  of  Scotland,  or  tka  feragiBcrs  would  soon  possess 
the  chief  power  in  ScothuMi,  b«t  to  said  them  Lenaox  as 
regent,  and  assist  tkem  aa  aha  had  aaaiaied  Murray,  aad 
they  would  pledge  themaalvea  to  pursua  the  same  foSaj. 
Bandolph,  on  his  arrival*  promised  thism  tha  qpteen's 
aid,  and  encouraged  them  to  vefose  any  oomieetiQii  wifch  ike 
Hamiltons,  who  had  wamad  them  to  acknowledge  no 
authority  but  that  of  the  queen.  Morton  and  hie  firienda 
replied  by  a  proolamatioii»  maintaining  the  rig^hts  of  the 
king,  and  forbidding  any  one,  on  pain  of  treasoo^  holding 
communication  with  the  Hamilton^  As  they  wanted  a 
clever  head,  they  liboraibed  Maitland  from  the  eaatle;  and  on 
his  declaration  of  innooanoe  of  the  murder  of  Damley,  a 
notorious  untruth,  they  xainstated  him  in  his  old  post  9i 
secretary,  and  made  Mtffton  ohaneellOT.  Bandolpb  aaaorad 
them  of  Elizabeth's  dotarmination  to  increase  the  i%(Mir  of 
the  imprisonment  of  the  qnaen  of  Soots^  mod  promiiwut  them 
both  money  and  soldUfS  oo  ooaoifeioa  tkak  Ifey  ahaaM  take 
care  that  the  young  kkg  abanM  lot  ba  aaniad  off  to  Franco; 
that  they  would  nMiimha»  the  pinitaatiafil  lafigknir  and 
deliver  up  WestmoraDand  and  KorttMBbariaMl  These 
conditions  were  readflyaoaapted^aBdletfaKs  iiiia  JMpntinhnd 
to  hasten  the  arrival  of  Louioau 

On  the  queen's  side  wore  now  ranged  Hat  whah  power 
of  the  Hamiltons,  tiMr  aacfe  of  Argyll,  Hntiaf,  A^ko^ 
Errol,  Crawford,  ami  MamhftU;  CaSttmeas,  CtaaaflUay 
Sutherland,  and  Ejgfinioa;  tbe  lords  Hoom,  Beaton, 
Ogilvy,  Boss,  Borthwiok,.  OfiphanI,  Tester,  and  Flaning; 
Herries,  Boyd,  SomerriBa,  Inneimoitii,  Forbes,  and  Gray ; 
but  more  than  ail  their  strengtii  lay  in  tiie  lulitary  abiUties 
of  Kirkaldy  of  Qrai^pe»  and  tiie  diplomatro  ahilitiea  of 
Maitland,  who  was  no  sooner  at  liberty  than  he  went  over 
to  them.  On  the  side  of  the  king  were  Lennox,  Mar, 
the  governor  of  his  youthful  majesty,  Glencaim,  Buehanan, 
and  the  lords  Qlammis,  Buthven,  Lindsay,  Catbcart,  Meth- 
ren,  Ochiltree,  and  Saltoun.  It  may  be  imagined  what  was 
iie  miserable  condition  of  Scotland,^  torn  betwixt  these  two. 
powerful  factions,  and  with  Bandolph,  on  the  part  of  Ellsa^ 
bethv  fanning  the  flames  .of  hatred  anddisoord  to  the  utmost  of 
his  misohievoos  ability.  At  the  same  time  that  this  strange 
specimen  of  £lisabetb*B  ministers  was  witnessing  the 
SQceess  of  his  exertions  in  the  mutual  ravages,  rancours, 
and  cruelties  of  the  two  parties,  he  amused  himself  with 
writing  Cecil  burlesque  descriptions  of  the  leaders.  He 
was  partiodarly  facetious  on  Maitland,  who  had  excited 
his  spleen  by  joining  the  Hamiltons.  "  His  legs,"  he  wrote, 
"  are  dean  gone  ;  his  body  so  weak  that  it  susfeaineth  not 
itself ;  bis  inward  parts  so  feeble  that  to  endure  to  sneeze 
he  cannot,  for  annoying  tbe  whole  body." 

The  f Jends  of  Mary,  enooucaged  by  promisas  of  support 


froi»  Spain  and  France,  liberated  OhatelhettuU  from  the. 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  compelled  Baodolph  to  flj  to 
Berwiclc  Tl^ey  then  addressed  a  memorial  to  Eliubeih,. 
calling  upon  her  to  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  Scotland  by 
liberatuig  the  queen.  But  Elizabeth  was  in  no  humoor  to 
listen  to  such  requests.  She  was  now  reaping  the  natonl 
consequences  of  her  mt^ist  detention  of  Mary  in  ber 
English  prisons.  She  had  rooaod  all  Mary*8  friends  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  a  perpetual  sncoession  of  intrignes, 
plots,  and  menaaes  of  invasion  kept  her  in  no  enviable  con- 
dition. The  intrigues  of  Norfolk  for  obtaining  Mary ;  tbe 
successive  rebellions  in  the  northern  shires ;  tbe  inyasions 
of  the  borderers,  under  Buccleuch  and  Femeyhorst,  wbo 
had  announced  the  death  of  Murray  before  it  tookpUce, 
and  the  constant  rumours  of  expeditions  from  France  or 
Spain,  wroag^  her  to  sueh  a  pitch,  that,  on  pretence  of 
seizing  her  rebels,  Northumberhuid  and  Westmoreland,  she 
sent  the  earl  of  Sussex  into  Scotland  at  the  head  of  Be?en 
thooaand  men*  tiie  real  object  being^  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  alliea  of  Mary,  and  to  devastate  the  country  with  fire 
and  sword. 

It  was  in  vain  that  tha  bbhop  of  Boss  and  the  French 
ambassador  remonstratedf  vdMniantly  against  this  unjosti- 
fiable  invawon;  that  Makftand  aaewed  Cecil  that  tbe 
English  ravages  would  oooipal  aQ  pai^aa  to  mute  for  pro- 
tection. Susstt  advanced,  and  ftEsI  repaid  the  "roof* 
lately  made  by  Boadeocli  askl  Fem^horst,  by  destroying 
fifty  eastles  anil  thtan  ftnndtad  TUlaeaa  in  the  fine  diatrieto 
of  Teviotdale  and  fto  Mmm. 

So  Ux  it  waa  bnt  fittr  Tatmltatinn,  bnl  that  did  not  con- 
tent tiie  irate qnaan..  Sbaoidnad  lovd  Scroope  to  mnde 
tiM  wasinn  bolder  and  tiMn  laj  wmte  the  lands  of  tbe 
lords  Hemaa  and  llMLwafffc  tfta>  paitMsaw  of  Mary,  wbieh 
he  desolated  with  fit*;;  whiM  Lqmmk  and  Sir  Williaffl 
Drury  ware  to  advance  to  E:(jfinbttr^  wAh  twelve  hondred 
foot  and  finnrhnndrad  horse.  Then  lia|y  formed  a  jQn^ 
tion  i^a  Morton  and  his  party,,  dfaqp^sed  the  qoeen'i 
friends,  wbo  wore  Ibaaiagag  tiia  naoOn  of  Qlasgow;  and 
thennMdeatemblomardimtoArowBtry  ofthe  Hamil- 
tons. They  bamt  and  destroyed  Olydesdale  and  Linlitb- 
fowahire;  raaed  the  aawtTan,  destroyed  the  villages,  and  Jeft 
tiiawiok«Ritttiya.UHdkand«HsiMis  desert.  IliepalaM 
of  Bamaban^  and  tilko  amttM  aC  Idatthkgow  and  ^onol, 
belonging  to  GluMfanwIk,  ni  tin  aatetes  and  houses  of 
all  his  friends  and  kinsman*  were  ■»  completely  destroyed 
that  the  house  of  Hamilton  was  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
ruin. 

This  diabolical  fury  so  roused  the  indignation  of  all  parkitf 
in  Scotland,  and  such  load  remonstennoes  were  nuwie  bj 
Maitland.  the  bishop  of  Boss,  and  the  French  ambassador. 
that  Bliiabeth  began  to  fear  ^at  she  had  gone  too  fv.  lai 
instead  of  ruining  Mary's  party,  had  created  her  one  wi  of 
her  old  enemies.  She  wrote  to  Sussex  commandiog  kin  to 
stop  the  siege  of  Dnmbarton,  and  to  Band^dph,  erdtfiof 
him  to  proceed  again  firom  Berwick  to  Bdinburgh,  and  to 
inform  the  two  parties  that,  having  reasonably  <^isstis^ 
her  rebels,  she  had  listened  to  tho  leqneot  of  Mary^  ambas- 
sador, the  bishop  of  Boss,  and  was  about  to  arrange  tt 
Chatsworth  for  the  bb^atioa  and  restoration  of  the  V^ 
of  Scots.  On  this  Sussex  retired  with  his  forces,  sod  ^ 
commissioners  for  tbe  acynstment  of  the  terms  wiih  lUry 
proceeded  to  the  Peak,  Cecil  and  Mildmny  were  tbco  tbt 
agento  of  £Uiabetbs  the  biabop  of  BmSi.  that  of  ^i^ 
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Mary,  who  had  been  remored  about  four  months  to  this 
palace  of  the  Peak,  then  one  of  the  houses  of  the  earl  of 
Shrewsburj,  her  keeper,  during  these  negotiations  showed 
herself  a  oomplete  matoh  for  the  deep  and  practical  diplo- 
matists of  Elisabeth ;  but,  of  course,  bang  in  Elisabeth's 
hands,  she  was  under  the  neoessitj  of  compljing  with  many 
tilings  which  she  would  nerer  hare  listened  to  at  liberty. 
Elisabeth  expressed  herself  quite  satisfied ;  still,  the  assent 
ef  the  two  parties  in  Scotland  had  to  be  obtuned  and  that 
was  not  at  all  likely,  so  that  Elisabeth's  offer  oould  appear 
fair,  and  eyen  liberal,  with  perfect  safety.    Morton,  the 
head  of  the  opponents  to  B^uy,  adrocated  the  right  of 
sutjeets  to  depose  thmr  soyereigns  where  they  infringed 
the  rights  of  the  oommunity— a  doctrine  whioh  was  abomin- 
able to  the  ears  of  Elisabeth,  and  called  forth  her  unquali- 
fied oensure.    On  the  other  hand,  the  guarantees  to  be  giyen 
bj  and  on  account  of  the  queen  of  Scots  were  such  as 
neyer  could  be  Beaded,  from  Elisabeth's  fears  of  the  resent-^ 
ment  of  Mary  if  onoe  she  became  firee.    Thus  the  discus- 
sion was  prolonged  till  Oecil  foundV  way  out  of  it  without 
the  liberation  of  the  Scottbh  queen.    He  represented  that  if 
Elisabeth  were  to  marry  a  French  prince  idie  would  almost 
entirely  annihilate  any  hopes  of  the  English  crown  in  Mary : 
for,  if  she  had  issue,  her  claims  would  be  superseded ;  if 
she  had  not,  then  the  Aench  would  be  directly  interested 
in  keeping  Elisabeth  firm  on  her  throne.    The  duke  of 
Anjou  was  the  prince  this  time  proposed,  and  Elisabeth 
appeared,  as  she  generaDy  did  at  first,  to  listen  with  pleasure 
to  the  proposaL    No  sooner  was  this  scheme  entertained 
than  she  caused  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  king 
of  Scotland  to  be  cUsmissed  for  the  present,  on  pretence 
that  they  were  not  famished  with  sufficient  credentials,  by 
which  ahelefthersdf  at  liberty  to  renew  the  treaty  if  neces- 
sary, or  to  take  no  fiirther  notice  of  it,  if  she  came  to  an 
arrangement  with  the  French  prince. 

No  sooner  had  the  Scottii^  commissioners  withdrawn 
than  Bliiabeth  summoned  a  parliament,  in  which  she  pro- 
ceeded to  the  enactment  of  severities  against  both  catholics 
and  proteatants  worthy  of  her  father.  Whilst  Elisabeth 
wae  laying  waste  the  reahns  of  her  cousin,  whom  she  was 
holding  in  stem  captiyity,  pope  Pius  Y.  had  the  folly 
to  oanae  a  boU  of  excommunication  agidnst  Elisabeth  to  be 
published.  This  now  effete  instrument  of  papal  yengeanee 
could  only  eerye  to  enrage  the  heretic  queen,  and  to  cause 
her  wrath  to  fall  heayily  on  some  sealous  unfortunate.  The 
lawyem  bMng  amongst  those  who  clung  the  longest  to  the 
)]d  faith,  a  search  was  made  in  the  inns  of  court  for  copies 
>f  the  oflfenmye  paper.  One  was  found  in  the  chambers  of 
i  poor  eiadent,  who,  being  stretched  on  the  rack  to  force  a 
^nfeeaion  from  him  of  the  party  from  whom  he  had  re- 
teiyed  it*  to  saye  himself  from  torture,  confessed  that  it 
ras  giTon  to  him  by  John  Felton,  a  gentleman  Hying  near 
^athwark.  Felton  was  seised,  and  confessed  to  the  fact 
f  delirering  the  bull  to  the  poor  student ;  and  to  force  a 
evelation  of  his  accomplices  from  him  he  was  tortured, 
at  to  no  purpose— he  would  confess  nothing  more.  He 
raa  oommiited  to  the  Tower  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  kept 
ill  the  4th  of  August,  when  he  was  tried  at  Guildhall  on 
charge  of  high  treason,  condemned,  and  executed  with 
\e  disgosting  cruelties  of  being  cut  down  aliye,  and  then 
nbowolled  and  quartered,  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  before 
le  gates  of  the  palace  oi  the  bishop  of  London.  Felton 
Lsplajed  a  spirit  and  a  magnanimi^  in  his  death  which 


might  haye  shamed  his  haughty  persecutor,  and  made  her 
think  better  of  those  whose  oiUy  fault  was  thinking  dif- 
ferently from  her.  His  wife  had  been  mud  of  honour  to 
Mary,  and  a  friend  of  Elisabeth's ;  and,  though  thus  cruelly 
treated,  Felton  drew  from  his  finger,  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, a  diamond  ring  worth  four  hundred  pounds,  and  sent 
it  to  the  queen  as  a  token  that  he  bore  no  resentment.  The 
same  saya^  spirit  was  displayed  towards  a  number  of 
gentlemen  of  Norfolk,  friends  of  the  imprisoned  duke,  who, 
resenting  his  treatment,  had  formed  a  plan  to  seize  on 
Leicester,  Oecil,  and  Bacon,  by  inriting  them  to  a  dinner. 
They  intended  to  demand  not  only  the  release  of  the  duke^ 
but  the  expulsion  of  the  numerous  French,  Flemish,  and 
Dutch  protestants  who  had  reoentiy  sought  refuge  in  this 
country,  and  who  were  considered  to  injure  the  trade  of 
English  catholics  here.  This  design  being  discoyered,  they 
were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  The  yictims  were 
John  Throckmorton  of  Norwich,  Thomas  Brook  of  Bolesby, 
and  George  Bedman  of  Oringleford.  In  their  proclamation 
they  had  denounced  the  profUgacy  of  the  court  and  the 
domineering  spirit  of  the  newly-risen  courtiers.  In  that  pro- 
fligacy Elizabeth  was  plainly  stated  by  general  opinion  to  haye 
her  full  share ;  and  nothmg  was  more  positiyely  credited  by 
her  loyal  subjects  than  that  Elizabeth  had  had  more  than 
one  child  by  her  paramour,  Leicester.  Lodge  says  that  in 
the  August  of  1570  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Marsham 
was  tried  in  Norfolk,  and  compelled  to  lose  both  his  ears, 
or  pay  one  hundred  pounds,  for  saying  that  "  my  brd  of 
Leicester  had  two  children  by  the  queen." 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1571,  parliament  met  at  West- 
minster. A  subsidy  of  two  shillings  and  eightpence  in  the 
pound  was  granted  by  the  commons,  and  of  fiye  shillings  in 
the  pound  by  the  clergy,  towards  defraymg  the  charges  of  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion  in  the  north,  and  of  pursuing  the  rebels 
and  their  abettors  into  Scotland.  This  obtained,  a  bill  was 
introduced  to  make  it  high  treason  for  any  one  to  claim  a 
right  to  the  succession  of  the  crown  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  queen,  or  to  say  that  it  belonged  to  any  other  person 
than  the  queen.  This  was  eyidentiy  aimed  at  the  queen  of 
Scots  and  her  friends,  and,  probably,  was  intended  to  be 
made  use  of,  though  Elizabeth  had  no  right  whateyer  to 
include  the  queen  of  another  country  under  her  laws*  It 
went  on  to  say  that  it  was  high  treason  to  call  the  queen  a 
heretic,  a  schismatic,  a  tyrant,  or  a  usurper,  or  to  deny 
that  parliament  had  a  right  to  determine  the  succession. 
What  is  extraordinary  Was  that  it  enacted  that  any  one,  by 
writing  or  printing,  mentioning  any  heir  to  the  queen,  ex- 
cept the  natur€a  usue  qf  her  body,  should  suffer  a  year's 
imprisonment,  and  for  the  second  incur  the  penalty  of 
premunire.  This  phrase,  the  "  natural  issue,"  excited  much 
ridicule  and  comment,  as  it  implied  that  the  queen  either 
had,  or  was  likely  to  haye,  natural  utue,  which  she  con- 
templated making  her  heir ;  and  this  was  the  more  noticed, 
because,  in  the  negotiation  for  the  restoration  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  the  like  phrase  had  been  introduced,  and  Mary's 
oommissioners  had  insisted  that  the  word  lawful  should 
be  used  before  "  issue,"  to  which  Elisabeth's  commissioners 
had  strenuously  objected,  and  only  at  last  conceded  that  it 
should  stand  "  any  issue  by  any  lawful  husband,"  which 
seemed  to  imply  that,  if  she  had  liring  issue  by  Leicester, 
she  would  then  marry  him.  What  still  more  confirmed  the 
public  in  this  belief  was  that  Leicester  himself,  in  Writing 
to  WaLnngham,  mentioned  the  queen  being  in  indUfferent 
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health,  having  had  ieTeral  fainting  fits,  having  been 
"  troubled  with  a  tpioe  or  show  oi  the  mother/*  wbioh  had, 
however,  turned  oat  to  be  not  so.  Truly  the  virgin  qneen 
bore  a  very  ill  repntatton  for  a  virgin  in  her  day,  and  her 
eonrt,  as  we  ahaU  have  to  show,  was  anything  bat  ihe  seat 
of  the  virtaes  and  of  deoorooL 

Whatever,  however,  were  the  liberties  prevailing  at  ooort, 
Elizabeth  was  resolved  that  very  little  should  remain 
amongst  her  people.  A  seoond  bill  was  passed  this  session 
enacting  that  any  one  was  guilty  of  high  treason  who  not 
merely  obtained  any  bull  from,  or  entered  any  suit  in,  the 
court  of  Rome,  bat  who  waa  merely  absolved  by  the  pope, 
or  by  means  of  any  papal  instrument ;  and  that  all  persons 
shoold  suffSor  the  pains  of  premunire  who  received  any 
Agnut  Dei,  cross,  bead,  picture,  which  had  been  blessed  by 
the  pope,  or  any  one  deriving  authority  from  him ;  and  their 
aiders  and  abettort  the  same.  All  persons  whatsoever,  of  a 
certain  age,  were  boond  to  attend  the  protestant  worship, 
and  reoeive  the  sacrament  as  by  kw  established ;  and  all 
such  as  had  fled  abroad  in  order  to  escape  this  most  despotic 
state  of  things  were  ordered  to  return  within  six  months 
and  submit  themselves  to  this  crashing  out  of  all  conscience 
or  free  will,  and  tiiis  under  penalty  of  suff^ing  the  for- 
feiture of  all  property  or  rents  from  land.  Nothing  more 
scandalous  had  ever  been  attempted  in  the  dariiest  times — 
and  we  must  remember  that  these  were  the  days  of  8penser» 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Sidney,  and  Baleigh  I  Spite  of  the 
fanatic  zeal  of  the  commons,  however,  the  compulsoiy 
enforcement  of  the  sacrament  on  the  catholics  was  given 
up  as  at  once  impracticable  and  dangerous.  The  rest  of 
these  intolerable  measures  were  passed. 

But  if  parliament  was  disposed  to  annihilate  aU  religious 
freedom  in  one  direction,  they  were  as  prompt  to  extend  it 
in  another — that  is,  towards  Idiemselves.  A  great  party 
had  sprang  up  in  the  house  of  commons  and  the  nation, 
already  known  by  the  name  of  Puritans,  and  destined  to 
become  vastly  more  known  hereafter. 

This  sect  of  severe  religionists  Elizabeth  had  done  all  in 
her  power  to  force  upon  Sootland;  but  she  was  by  no 
means  desirous  of  having  them  herself  in  Fmgland.  As 
Knox  in  Sootland,  so  the  leaders  of  the  puritans  in  England, 
who  had  been  driven  out  during  the  persecutions  in  Mary's 
reign,  had  many  of  them  visited  (Geneva,  and  imbibed  the 
hard,  morose,  and  persecuting  spirit  of  Calvin.  Though  they 
were  ready  to  fight  for  their  own  liberties,  tiiey  were  not  a 
whit  more  inclined  to  allow  any  religious  freedom  to  others. 
Whether  in  the  commonwealth  of  England,  when  in  power, 
or  in  the  new  regions  of  America,  we  shall  find  them  dis* 
playmg,  with  all  their  virtues,  this  intolerant  spirit.  Eliza- 
beth and  the  puritans  were  wide  as  the  pol^  asunder  in 
their  ideas  of  a  reformed  religion,  though  they  were  of 
precisely  the  same  spirit  in  maintaining  those  ideas.  They 
were  determined  as  much  as  possible  to  have  their  own 
way.  The  puritans  were  for  the  utmost  simpHoity  in  the 
externals  of  religion.  They  thought  the  reformation  had 
stopped  halfway.  They  would  have  no  images,  no  crueifix. 
The  ring  in  marriage,  the  observance  of  times  and  seasons, 
of  festivals,  chanting  of  psalms,  church  music,  and  robes 
and  surplices  for  the  clergy,  they  declared  were  the  masks 
and  livery  of  the  beast. 

On  the  other  hand,  Elisabeth  had  never  gone  for  out 
of  the  regions  of  popery.  Like  her  father,  she  rather  re- 
sisted the  papal  power  tiian  the  papal  spirit.    Her  cardinal 


religious  tenet  was  that  Elizabeth  most  do  as  she  pleased 
in  ecdssiastical  as  in  temporal  matters.  She  had  always 
kept  the  great  silver  crucifix  in  her  ehapel,  though  she  had, 
in  1599,  issued  an  order  for  the  removal  of  all  crueifizes 
from  everybody  ^se's  chorches  and  chapels.  She  kept 
candles  burning  before  her  crucifix  to  the  end  of  her  lifo. 
and  was  fond  of  all  torts  of  gorgeous  robea  and  caremoniM 
—so  that  no  one  woidd  readily  perceive  t)ie  diffierenea  be* 
twixt  her  protestantism  and  popery,  except  that  ahe  had  not 
absolutely  the  celebration  of  mass.  In  her  hatred  of  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy  she  was  a  thorough  catbolio.  She 
never  would  repeal  the  statute  of  her  sister  Mary  for  the 
maintenance  of  clerical  celibacy,  and  could  scarcely  bdiave 
decentiy  to  Hiairied  dergymen*  We  havesean  how  gyaesly 
she  insulted  the  wifo  of  archbishop  Parker,  after  hanag 
been  hospitably  entertained  at  her  table. 

Though  the  clergy  aubmittted  to  be  brow-beaten  aad 
insulted  concerning  their  marriages,  their  wiv«a  resaidsd 
as  mere  concubines,  and  their  children,  l>y  the  retention  of 
the  statute  of  Mary,  aifttually  bastardised,  the  poritaBS 
showed  no  auch  moderatioik  They  spoke  out  with  their 
usual  boldness,  denounced  the  celibacy  of  the  idergy  as  a 
rag  of  the  woman  of  Babylon,  and  held  Knox  as  »  peat 
and  [^unmg  light,  notwithstanding  his  *'  Blast  againat  the 
Monstrous  Begiment  of  Women.'^  An  ill-feeUag  grew 
qoickly  betwixt  Eliaabetband  themt  each  of  tbeaa  were 
intolerant,  but  Elizabeth  had  the  power,  and  exermad  il; 
with  the  certun  result  on  such  a  peopla  of  provokiag  a 
daring  and  unsparing  retaliation,  lliey  tttaeked  wi& 
right  good  wiU  her  fovourite  doctrine  of  the  reyal  attprenasi; 
declared  that  the  church  was  in  its  natnre  indepewkuk  e£ 
the  state,  and  that  the  simpjie  presbytMiaa  form  of  choNh 
government  was  the  true  one,  and  nottheepiaoopal,  wilhiti 
proud  bishops  and  dignitaries,  in  all  their  semi-pofMsh  gpsx. 
Thomas  Oartwrigbt,  the  lady  Margaret  professor  of  itinailj 
at  Cambridge,  preached  vehemently  against  the  aatt- 
Ohristian  institution  of  bishops,  whom  he  charaoteriaed  as 
merely  the  tools  of  the  state,  and  agidnst  all  the  papiatiaal 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  ohorch  as  maintained  by  j^iaa- 
betb.  And,  in  these  crusades  against  the  ABgUoan  ehnreh, 
undaunted  reformers  found  much  secret  support  horn  the 
ministers  of  Elizabeth  tbemselveB,  at  the  very  tima  they 
seemed  to  be  conforming  most  obedtenily  to  her  nodeL 
Bacon,  Waisingham,  Sadler,  Knollys,  the  earls  of  Bad£oad, 
Warwick,  and  Huntingdon,  were  aU  forerunn^s,  in  aaereti  ^ 
the  puritans.  Leicester  especially  patronised  and  made 
use  of  them.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  Oartwn^ 
who  shouted  from  his  pulpit,  in  the  loudest  tonea^  that 
''princes  ought  to  submit  th^  sceptres,  to  throw  devm 
their  crowns,  before  the  churdi;  yea,  as  the  prophrt 
speaketb,  to  lick  the  dost  of  tiie  feet  of  ^o  ebmck'' 
These  ministers  found  it  very  convenient,  when  they  ooaM 
not  themselves  persuade  the  queen  to  moderation^  i^  va«sa 
the  puritans,  who  made  apopular  commotion,  and  roaiderwl 
it  neceasary  to  draw  in.  Leicester  had  no  more  efiaieat 
means  of  thwarting  any  schema  of  foreign  marria^  for 
the  queen  than  by  rousing  the  dissenters  against  soeh  pofiah 
schemes. 

The  house  of  commons  waa  almost  ^riiolly  kacvemed  wid& 
the  puritan  leaven,  and  this  aeasioA  they  brought  in  no  kss 
than  seven  bills  to  carry  forward  tiiw  ideas  of  tha  thorwsgk 
reformation  of  the  church.  These  projected  refona«  vrcxe 
so  many  attacks  on  the  fovounte  rites,  tenets,  and  oactf 
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BJM^cal  pompt  of  Eliimbetb,  and  ske  wm  thrown  into  a 
pMBMoof  anmomeatby  ikNir  anidiixty.  Wifitam  Strick- 
hmit  sn  old  ■ea-capUin,  hm  t^  introdaoer  cf  these  bills. 
Though  they  were  strongly  supported  by  the  kofime,  Elisa- 
beth, in  her  rage,  sent  a  ineeeage  commanding  Strickland 
to  cease  to  meddle  with  matters  which  concerned  her 
prerogative  as  supreme  head  of  the  church ;  but  Strickland 
replied,  "  The  salvation  of  their  spuls  was  concerned,  to 
which  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  Bothing  in  com- 
parison./' Enraged  at  this  bold  conduct,  the  queen  sent 
for  Strickland  to  appear  before  her  in  council,  and  ordered 
Imn  to  appear  no  more  in  the  bouse  of  commons.  But  the 
house  was  of  another  temper  to  that  which  it  had  shown 
in  her  father's  time.  It  called  Strickland  to  its  bar,  and 
demanded  what  was  the  reason  that  he  absented  himself 
from  his  duties.  Strickland  stated  the  cause,  nothing  loth ; 
and  the  house  then  declared  that  its  privileges  had  been 
invaded  in  his  person ;  that  such  proceedings  could  not  be 
submitted  to  without  a  betrayal  of  its  trust  to  the  people ; 
that  the  queen  could  neither  make  nor  break  the  laws; 
and  that  the  house,  which  had  the  authority  to  determine 
the  right  to  the  crown  itself,  was  certainly  competent  to 
treat  of  all  matters  concerning  the  church,  its  discipline, 
and  ceremonies. 

This  was  a  language  which  made  the  unaccustomed  ears 
of  royalty  and  its  ministers  tingle,  little  aware  that  it  would 
one  day  proceed  to  order  off  the  head  of  the  monarch  of 
England.  The  speaker,  after  a  consultation  with  some  of 
the  ministers,  proposed  to  suspend  the  debate  ;  but  the  next 
morning  Strickland  appeared  in  his  place,  and  was  greeted 
bj  the  acclamations  of  the  house.  Elizabeth  took  the  hint, 
and  suffered  the  matter  to  pass ;  but  she  did  not  forget  it. 
On  dismissing  parliament  at  the  end  of  the  session,  she 
ordered  the  lord-keeper  Bacon  to  inform  the  members  that 
their  conduct  had  been  strange,  undutiful,  and  uubecoming ; 
that  as  tbey  had  forgotten  themselves,  they  should  be  other- 
wise remembered ;  and  that  the  queen's  highness  did 
ntterly  disallow  and  condemn  their  folly  in  meddling  with 
things  not  appertaining  to  them,  nor  within  the  capacity  of 
their  understandings. 

Bat  the  example  of  independence  had  been  shovm,  aad  it 
was  not  lost.  This  stern  resistance  to  the  will  of  the  monarch 
in  parlinment,  in  fact,  constituted  a  new  era.  To  the  spirit 
of  the  puritans  we  owe  the  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of 
parliament,  and  its  defence  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
soyereign,  however  powerful ;  for  the  battle  that  commenced 
was  coja tinned  with  various  but  advancing  success,  till  it 
terminated  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  passing 
of  the  Bill  of  Bights.  Not  the  less,  however,  did  Elizabeth 
rage  against  it ;  and  if  she  found  parliament  invulnerable, 
she  attacked  the  liberties  of  the  eubject  in  detail,  by  her 
court  of  high  commission,  a  mere  variation  of  the  high 
court  of  star  chamber.  This  court  consisted  of  a  number 
of  commissioners,  witti  Parker,  the  primate,  at  their  head, 
who  were  empowered  to  inquire,  on  the  oath  of  the  person 
accosod,  and  on  the  oaths  of  witnesses,  into  all  heretical, 
erroneous,  and  dangerous  opinions ;  into  absence  from  the 
publio  worship  and  the  frequenting  of  conventicles ;  into  the 
possession  of  seditious  books,  libels  against  the  queen,  her 
magistrates,  and  ministers ;  into  adulteries,  and  all  offences 
against  decency  and  morals ;  and  to  punish  the  offender  by 
spiritual  censures,  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  deprivation. 
As  there  was  no  jury,  it  was  clearly  a  breach  of  Magna 


Oharta,  and  wholly  unconstitutional,  and  was  a  species  of 
inqmsitioa  liable  to  great  abuses,  and  to  become  an  instru- 
ment to  the  grossest  injustice.  Its  powers  were  first  turned 
against  the  catholics,  but  the  sturdy  character  and  acts  of 
the  puritans  very  soon  brought  them  under  its  notice,  and 
they  became  ere  long  the  great  objects  of  its  oppreBsire 
rigour.  This  rigour  only  tended  to  drive  so  high-spirited  a 
class  of  subjects  into  open  schism,  and  to  the  conventicles 
which  sprang  up  fast  and  far.  These  Parker  attacked 
with  fury.  At  a  meetiug  at  Phnnber*8  Hall  more  than  a 
hundred  persons  were  seized  and  brought  into  the  high 
commission  court,  and  of  these  twenty-four  men  and  seven 
women,  who  refused  to  confess  themselves  guilty  of  any 
offence,  were  punished  with  twelve  montiis*  imprisomnent. 
This,  course  was  now  pursued  towards  the  dissenters 
everywhere.  They  were  driven  out  of  their  meetings,  and 
subjected  to  insult  and  imprisonment,  some  of  them  for  life. 
Whole  families  were  reduced  to  beggary  for  their  conscien- 
tious adherence  to  their  ovm  religious  views ;  and  it  has 
been  well  observed  that  there  wanted  only  a  little  burning 
to  make  the  days  of  queen  Mary  and  these  precisely  alike. 
Parker,  with  his  bench  of  bishops  and  delegates,  grew  more 
and  more  ferocious.  He  declared  that  the  puritans  were 
cowards,  and  that  ihey  would  soon  succumb  to  a  strong 
hand ;  but,  like  many  another  persecutor,  whilst  he  thought 
he  was  destroying,  he  was  only  disseminating  the  obnoxious 
principles;  and  the  cowards,  as  he  called  th^m,  in  two 
more  reigns,  laid  the  monarch  in  his  blood,  and  the  throne 
in  the  dust.  Had  the  primate  been  a  man  of  any  deep 
insight  into  human  nature,  the  hardy  answer  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  debaters  of  the  house  of 
commons,  would  have  caused  him  to  reflect.  He  called 
him  before  him  to  interrogate  him  regarding  certain 
omissions  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  the  commons 
had  taken  upon  themselves  to  make.  **  He  asked  me,"  said 
Wentwortb,  '*  why  we  did  put  out  of  ^e  book  the  articles 
for  the  homilies,  consecration  of  bishops,  and  such  like. 

*  Surely,  sir,'  said  I,  *  because  we  were  so  occupied  in  other 
matters  that  we  had  no  time  to  examine  them  how  they 
agree  with  the  word  of  God,'  •  What !  *  said  he«  •  surely 
you  mistake  the  matter :  you  will  refer  yourselves  wholly 
to  us  therein.*    ♦  No,  by  the  faith  I  bear  to  God,'  said  I, 

*  we  vnll  pass  nothing  before  we  understand  what  it  is ;  for 
that  were  but  to  make  you  popes.  Make  you  popes  who 
list,*  said  I,  *  for  we  will  make  you  none.'  ** 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  these  persecuting  traits  in  Elizabeth, 
which  were  but  the  natural  workings  of  the  blood  of  Henry 
VIII.  in  her,  to  notice  her  love  affairs,  which  Were  always 
on  the  tapis,  though  they  always  ended  in  nothing  In  January 
of  this  year  the  queen  went  in  great  state  to  dine  with  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  in  the  city,  who  had  invited  her  to  open  the 
new  Exchange  which  he  had  built  at  bis  own  expense  on 
Comhill.  Afler  the  ceremony,  she  dined  with  the  great 
merchant  at  his  house  in  Bishopsgate-street,  where  she  was 
accompanied  by  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  the  French  ambassador. 
After  dinner  she  indulged  herself  in  her  favourite  topic  in 
private — that  of  marrying — though  she  hated  nothing  more 
than  to  have  this  subject  broached  to  her  in  public  by  her 
parliament.  **Among  other  things,**  Penelon  says,  "she  told 
me  that  she  was  determined  to  marry,  not  from  any  wish 
of  her  own,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  her  subjects,  and 
also  to  put  an  end,  by  the  authority  of  a  husband  or  by  the 
birth  of  offspring,  if  it  pleased  God  to  give  them  to  her,  to 
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the  enterpriies  which  the  felt  would  b«  perpetnallj  made 
ag^unft  her  person  and  realm  if  the  became  so  old  a  woman 
that  there  was  no  longer  anypretence  for  taking  a  hoehand, 
or  hope  that  ahe  might  have  children.  She  added  that, '  in 
tmth,  ehe  greatlj  feared  not  being  loyed  by  him  whom  she 
might  esponse,  which  wonld  be  a  greater  misfortone  than 
the  first,  for  it  wonld  be  worse  to  her  than  death,  and 
ehe  conld  not  bear  to  reflect  on  such  a  possibility,' " 

The  ambassador,  of  course,  flattered,  and  recommended 
to  her  one  of  the  French  princes — the  doke  of  Anjoa. 
Elisabeth  was  fain  to  listen  to  this  proposal,  because  she 
thought  that  so  long  as  she  conld  amnse  the  French  coort 
with  the  project,  she  should  be  safe  from  any  moYcment  on 
its  part  for  the  queen  of  Scots.  Yet  this  could  only  be  tem- 
porary, for  assuredly  Elizabeth  never  seriously  contemplated 


afterwards  made  him  vice  chamberlain,  and  finally 
lord  chancellor.  Gray,  the  poet,  has  hvmoroiis^  aUnded 
to  the  fortunes  of  lord  chancellor  Hatton,  and  tli^  ( 
in  his**  Long  Story"— 

<' rvll  oft  witida  the  ipMiow  walli^ 
WImh  he  had  Sfty  wtattn  or«  hla, 
Mj  grvft  loTd.katp«r  lad  tha  brawli, 


**  Hia  Iniahy  baard  and  ahoe-aftrlBga  graan, 
Hia  hlgh-arownad  hat  and  aatia  dasbM, 
Mofad  the  itaut  haart  of  Xaftaad'a  qoeaB, 
Though  popa  and  Spaniard  aonld  not  tronbla  it.* 

So  rapid  and  eztrayagant  grew  Elisabeth's  passion  for  the 
handsome  and  capering  Hatton,  that  Leicester  eonld  not 
avoid  attempting  to  ridicule  his  riyal  by  offering  to  intro- 
duce  to  her  a  dancing-master  who  exodled  HsMon  in  sQ 


The  Fint  Royal  ExchsDge,  elected  by  Sir  Thomu  Giesham.    (See  page  478.) 


marrying ;  but  a  flirtation,  either  public  or  priyate,  was  to 
her  always  an  irresistible  fascination.  Besides  Leicester, 
regarding  whom  and  herself  there  were  the  most  scandalous 
stories  afloat,  she  had  now  another  fayourite,  which  ex- 
cessively stirred  Leicester's  spleen.  This  was  Christopher 
Hatton,  who,  baying  casually  appeared  at  the  palace 
amongst  the  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  oourt  at  a  masque, 
80  charmed  the  queen  by  his  fine  form  and  fine  dancing, 
that  she  at  once  placed  him  on  her  band  of  pensioners,  the 
tallest  and  handsomest  men  in  England.  Soon  after  she 
dined  with  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  she  made  Oeoil  lord  of 
Burleigh;  his  uncle,  lord  William  Howard,  lord  priyy 
seal;  the  earl  of  Sussex  chamberlun— that  office  being 
vacated  by  Lord  William;  Sir  Thomas  Smith  principal 
secretary  of  state ;  and  Hatton,  who  was  a  lawyer,  captain 
of  the  guard.    Rising,  however,  in  Elisabeth's  regard,  she 


the  dances  which  he  so  much  charmed  her  in. 
project  was  not  lucky.  Elizabeth,  after  hearing  J 
claimed  "  Pish  I  I  will  not  see  your  man :  it  is  1 
She  gave  way  to  the  most  ridiculous  fondness 
favourite.  She  called  him  all  kinds  of  pet  nameisT' 
"sheep,"  her  "mutton,"  her  "belwether,"  her 
campi,"  her  "lids,"  meamng  eyelids,  and  often  her  ''sweet 
lids."  They  corresponded  together  in  the  moet  fond  ai^ 
foolish  style,  of  which  the  shelves  of  the  State  Pap«r  Ofiee 
bear  heaps  of  proof.  Nothing  oould  be  too  much  or  too 
good  to  bestow  upon  him.  He  fell  in  bve  with  tlie  boon 
and  gardens  of  the  bishop  of  Ely,  on  Holbom  Hill,  Uien  opes, 
and  celebrated  for  its  pleasantness  and  flowers,  andSlisabetk 
called  on  the  bishop  to  give  it  up.  He  was  not  at  all  mefined 
to  do  so,  on  which  the  love-sick  queen  wrote  to  him  in  a  ^jfe 

rather  different  to  that  in  which  she  addressed  Hatton  .— 
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**  Proud  Prblatb,— You  know  what  you  were  before 
I  made  you  what  you  now  are.  If  you  do  not  immediately 
comply  with  my  request,  I  will  unfrock  you,  by  God ! 

**  Elizabeth/* 

The  bishop  lost  no  time  in  resigning  bis  pleasant  palace 
and  gardens,  with  the  gatehouse  of  his  palace,  on  Holbom 
Hill-^and  several  acres  of  land  are  since  called  Hatton 
Garden — only  reserving  a  right  of  way  through  the  gate- 
house, of  walking  in  the  garden,  and  of  gathering  annually 
twenty  bushels  of  roses. 

The  royal  lover  who  was  now  proposed  by  his  mother, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  to  supplant  the  two  private  lovers, 
vras  &  youth  of  sixteen,  whilst  Elizabeth  bad  arrived  at  the 
usually  uDCoquettish  age  of  forty  save  two.  His  figure 
was  diminutive,  his  face  excessively  ugly;  he  had  a 
remarkably  large  nose,  and  his  face  was  dreadfully  scarred 
with  the  small-pox.  His  mind  was  as  deformed  as  his 
body — and  this  was  the  suitor  at  this  moment  recommended 
to  Elizabeth  by  Catherine  !  This  was  not,  in  fact,  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  but  of  Alen9on,  his  younger  brother.  Long 
negotiations  had  taken  place  for  the  mat<^  with  Anjou,  but 
every  one  of  Elizabeth's  ministers  had  opposed  it ;  and, 
finally,  the  youth  had  declined  it  himself.  Cecil  used  all 
bis  influence  against  the  match.  He  declared  that  not  only 
Anjou,  but  the  whole  royal  family  of  France,  were  so 
bigotedly  <;atholic,  that  the  proposal  was  perilous  to  the 
protestant  religion.  When  he  could  not  prevail  on  that 
argument,  he  even  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  marry 
Leioester,  who,  he  declared,  would  be  far  more  acceptable 
to  iihe  whole  realm.  But  Elizabeth  was  now  bent  on  oafry- 
ing  on  this  courtship,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  complained  to 
the  ladies  Clinton  and  Cobbam  of  the  opposition  of  her 
ministers.  Lady  Cobbam  spok*  in  favoer  of  Anjou, 
only  she  observed  that  it  was  a  pity  be  was  so  young. 
Eliiabeth  said  the  difference  wms  only  ten  years,  though 
it  was  really  nearly  twenty.  But,  unfortunately  for 
E]txabeth*8  vanity,  the  young  Anjou,  who  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  princes  in  Europe,  positively  refused  to  have 
her,  declaring  that  he  would  not  marry  **an  ugly  old 
croature  who  had  a  sore  leg.^  This  news  of  the  sore  leg 
he  bad  learned  from  Fenelon,  who  had  informed  his  court 
that,  like  her  royal  father,  she  had  been  laid  «p  wi^  a  sore 
le^  all  the  summer. 

From  Norris,  her  ambassador  a;t  Peris,  EHsabeth 
obtained  so  flattering  an  account  of  the  beawty  aad  grMS 
of  Anjou,  that  she  asked  Leicester  to  eontrive  tiui*  1m 
should  make  a  pleasure  cruise  on  tho  Kentisb  ooait, 
where  she  would  betake  herself,  aol  m  tkat  tbej  wM 
see  each  oth^  as  by  accident:  b«t  ewea  this  the  nn- 
gallant  prince  bluntly  refused,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
her  at  all. 

Early  in  April,  however,  of  this  year,  Goldo  Cavaloanti 
arrived  in  England  with  a  joint  letter  from  Charles  IX.  of 
France  and  Catherine  de  Medicis,  making  a  formid  offer  of 
the  duke  of  Anjou's  hand.  Elieabeth  iqypeared  to  receive 
the  proposal  with  so  much  satisfaction,  that  the  French 
ambassador  really  thought  her  this  time  sincere.  She  ran 
over,  in  great  self-complacence,  all  the  list  of  her  royal  and 
noble  lovers,  including  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sweden,  the 
prince  of  Denmark,  nd  the  son  of  the  emperor ;  and,  after 
all,  professed  to  like  the  idea  of  the  handsome  Ai^ou  best. 
But  the  ambassador  made  demands,  in  case  of  marriage, 
which,  had  Elizabeth  been  ever  so  sincere,  would  have 


effectually  stopped  the  way.  First  and  foremost,  he  wu  to 
enjoy  free  exercise  of  his  religion— catholioism :  thakEliu- 
beth  determined  nobody  should  exercise.  Next,  he  wu  to 
enjoy  joint  power  with  her :  Elizabeth  would  never  leigs 
a  particle  of  her  power.  Either  of  these  items  was  enoo^ 
to  defeat  the  whole  scheme.  Besides,  Eliiabeth  bad  heudof 
the  prince's  making  jests  at  her  expense,  and  she  took  cue  to 
let  the  ambassador  know  it.  She  told  him  "  tbtt  it  bid 
been  said  in  France  that  monsieor  would  do  well  to  miny 
an  old  creature  who  had  had,  for  the  last  year,  the  evil  in  her 
leg,  which  was  not  yet  healed,  and  never  could  be  cored: 
and  that,  under  pretext  of  a  remedy,  they  would  eend  her 
a  potion  from  France  of  such  a  nature  that  he  would  find 
himself  a  iridower  in  six  months,  and  then  could  pktse him- 
self by  marrying  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  remtin  the 
undisputed  sovereign  of  the  united  realms.** 

Fenelon  pretended  to  be  extremely  shocked  at  neh 
abominable  falsehoods,  as  he  termed  them ;  and  deminded 
the  author  of  them,  that  he  might  be  punished.  She  replied 
it  was  time  enough  yet  to  name  the  author,  b«t  she  wodd 
let  them  know  more  about  it ;  and  the  next  time  thatibe 
gave  audience  to  the  ambassador  she  let  him  know  M 
*'  notwithstanding  the  reported  state  of  her  leg,  flhe  had  not 
failed  to  dance  on  the  preceding  Sunday  «t  tie  mai^of 
Northampton's  weddmg ;  so  that  she  haped  jmnaaawviA 
not  find  himself  dieated  into  marrying  ««n|ple,  inileadof 
a  lady  of  proper  paces.** 

At  this  crisis,  when  Elisabetti  was  wreakii^  her  reieol 
ment  on  her  wgraciious  royal  lover«  she  wm  fsiiolj 
startled  by  Walmg^am  infonnii^  War  I3iit  Ai^et  Vi 
actually  proposhig  for  the  queen  of  SoOli;  Aat  ilN  ¥tmt^ 
court  was  earnestly  seconding  it,  and  ikak  an  iffioitioD 
was  already  made  to  the  pope,  who  ted  ffmmd  a  dis- 
pensation. He  added  that  it  was  deterained,  if  Atlmty 
for  the  restoration  of  Mary  did  not  succeed.  Fimm  fkmM 
fit  out  an  expedition  and  take  her  from  IButfini  kjfKf^ 
Elizabeth  heard  this  intelligence  with  uaaantinliM*  ng^ 
Whilst  she  was  affecting  to  reprimaad  Oia  priMiftrhis 
freedoeas  «f  speecfa  r^sarding  berMlC  «M  ha  iM^ 
actually  skew  eneh  oontevpt  for  her  as  te  he  wm»%  hec 
rival— her  aaydve,  whom  eha  eoold  at  any  SMMitMivT. 
was  a  deep  stroke  to  her  ptide.  She  is  said  tohwevn*^ 
her  mortificatiOQ  on  the  anfertonate  Maiy,  whoiatnitBent 
beeiMa  eoneibly  more rigoroas  and  makmd,  Thiilrei**^ 
was, indeed,  so  cmel  and  viadietiTe,  that  the  )Dagdftm» 
ordered  hie  aanlhassador  to  iateroede  oa  her  Maff;  aalio 
deiag  Mb  he  added  a  aienaoe  whibh  oonfinaed  aU  ^ 
Walsia^uMi  had  beard.  He  aaid  «*  that  ank«  Biii^ 
took  means  ler  the  restoration  of  the  q«ieea  ^  Scotiailto 
her  rightful  dignity,  and  in  the  meantime  treated  iar  ia  i 
kind  aadheaonrahlesaaBMr,  he  ahoold  send  f(»roefl  optBlf 
to  her  assistance.** 

Elisabeth  justified  her  oondaot  to  Mary  by  aeeooBg  b« 
of  constant  plots  against  faer  crown  and  life,  not  only  ^ 
her  subjects,  but  wi<h  France,  Rome,  Flanders,  aid  SpuB; 
and,  to  torn  (he  tables  on  the  French  ooari,  die  imiaedialilj 
began  to  favour  a  proposal  of  marriage  which  wai  we 
her  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  for  his  eldsit  son,  pn"^ 
Rodolph.  About  the  same  time  she  had  an  offsTf  ^^  ^ 
the  hand  of  prince  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards  the  hax^ 
Henry  IV.  These  offers  Elizabeth  played  off  against  the 
French  court,  but  especially  that  of  prince  Eoddph,  boast- 
ing that  she  was  about  to  send  to  Spain  a  secret  iiu«0^ 
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whoM  objeei  was  an  allianoe  with  Philip,  baaed  on  her 
maraa^  wiUi  his  relative,  prince  Bodo^. 

By  theeft  aeta  ahe  eoceeeded  in  alarming  the  French 
coar^  aad  reenniing  the  negotiation  on  aoeount  of  the 
doke  of  Attjon*  The  greater  part  of  this  year  was  consumed 
in  these  coquetries  betwixt  Elizabeth  and  the  court  of 
France ;  for  it  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  Anjou  himself, 
for  ha  ccntinned  to  make  no  scruple  of  his  disgust  at  the 
contemplatioii  <^  the  connection.  His  mother,  Catherine 
de  Medkns,  was  greatly  disconcerted  by  thia  obstinacy  cf 
her  son.  She  complained  to  Walsingham  and  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Elisabeth's  ambassadors,  that  she  was  afraid  Aojou 
listened  i»  all  the  scandalous  stories  of  the  queen  witk  her 
fiurearites»  Lnccfrter  and  Hatton ;  and,  in  truth,  these 
stories  were  exlraordinary,  and  in  eyery  one*s  moutb.  Such 
was  Leicester's  familiajrity,  that  he  was  said  ererywhere  to 
hare  two  duMren  by  her;  and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and 
other  nd>les  al  her  court,  represented  the  freedoms  used  by 
Leicester  as  n  disgraoe  to  the  crowo,  and  that  neither  the 
nobles  ner  tke  people  at  large  ought  to  allow  of  such  pro^ 
ceedingk  They  charged  Leicester  with  using  his  priTHege 
of  €nirt$  into  the  queen*8  bed-chamber  most  disreputably, 
asserting  that  he  went  in  and  out  there  before  she  rose, 
aa4  addbg  CTen  in  the  place  of  her  lady-tn- waiting,  and 
handing  Uk  her  m  garment  which  none  but  her  own  maid 
ought  to  present.  They  accused  him  of  "kissing  her  majesty 
when  he  was  net  inrited  thereto.*' 

But  whilst  Anjou  hung  back  from  this  great  alliance, 
EHsabeth  seemed  only  the  more  bent  on  it.  She  appeared 
io  forget  her  pride,  and  to  de  all  Ihe  wooing  herself.  She 
sent  her  portraitto  the  prince,  declared  her  full  determioation 
to  have  htm,  and  Uiat  he  should  enjoy  the  prirate  exercise 
of  his  religion  in  Bnglnnd.  The  ungallant  Anjou  replied 
that  he  would  not  go  there  unless  he  could  enjoy  it  publicly 
loo.  That  he  sught  no  longer  bdiere  her  lame  or  invalid, 
she  gaye  or er  going  to  the  chase  in  her  coach,  but  rode  upon 
a  InB  horse.  She  shot  a  large  stag  with  her  own  hand, 
and  sent  it  to  the  French  ambassador  to  show  how  vigorous 
and  robust  she  was  t  and  she  hersetf  filled  her  work-basket 
with  fine  ^^rieots,  and  desired  Leieester  to  ibvwacd  them 
to  the  prince>  that  he  might  see  that  England  had  a  elimate 
fine  eiicngh  to  produce  beautiful  fruit.  But  all  these  oea« 
desoensiona  £sMed  to  move  the  obdurate  Anjou,  who,  though 
he  sometimes  made  fair  speeches  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
•teadHy  recoiled  from  her  offered  hand,  and  would  not  eyen 
oome  oyer  to  En^and  to  gratify  her  with  a  view  of  him. 
At  length,  perceiying  thai  her  attentions  were  wholly  thrown 
away  on  Ai^ou,  she  broke  off  the  negotiation  in  disgust, 
doelaring  that  tiie  prince's  adherence  to  his  demand  for  the 
pabllc  exercise  of  his  religion  rendered  the  allianoe  impos- 
eibloy  and,  therefore,  the  thought  of  it  must  be  dismissed. 
The  French  ambassadors,  at  the  suggestion  of  Burleigh, 
haatfined  to  remeye  her  mortification»  which  was  in  secret 
shown  to  be  eaeesstye,  by  offiering  the  hand  of  the  younger 
brother,  the  duke  ef  Alen^n;  and  Elizabeth,  though  well 
aware  of  his  mean  person  and  as  mean  mind,  pretended  to 
liaten  to  it,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  commenced  a  show  of 
negotiatiott  on  that  subject  which  lasted  for  some  years ; 
and,  that  there  mighi  i^pear  no  sign  of  chagrin  or  resent- 
meat  on  her  part,  she  sigaed  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace 
and  aUiaDce  with  France  on  Sunday,  the  15th  of  June, 
l&7a,  the  duke  de  Montmorenoi  and  M.  de  Foix  signing  it 
on  the  part  cf  Oharlea  IX. 


The  course  of  these  loye  affairs  Elizabeth  bad  occasionally 
diyersified,  like  her  father,  by  taking  off  a  head.  In  June 
of  the  last  year  she  caused  one  of  her  most  bitter  and  de- 
termined enemies  to  be  executed.  This  was  Dr.  Storey, 
who,  during  the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary«  had  strenuously 
recommended  her  being  put  to  death  as  the  great  root  of  all 
heresies  and  seditions.  On  her  accession  he  had  prudently 
left  the  kingdom,  and  entered  the  seryice  of  Philip,  where  he 
was  said  to  haye  cursed  Elizabeth  eyery  day  before  dinner 
as  the  most  acceptable  part  of  his  grace.  He  was  oaptured 
on  board  an  English  ship,  in  which,  for  some  purpose  or 
other,  he  was  making  his  way  to  England,  and  was  con- 
demned as  guilty  ef  treason  and  magic.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  claimed  him  as  a  subject  of  Philip,  to  which 
Elisabeth  replied  that  his  catholic  majesty  was  welcome  to 
his  head,  but  that  his  body  should  not  quit  England.  A 
much  greater  yictim  was  now  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  her 
resentment.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  both  by  his  religion  and 
by  his  earnest  attachment  to  the  queen  of  Soots,  excited 
her  deepest  resentment.  She  had  cast  him  into  prison,  but 
eyen  there  he  was' a  terror  to  her.  The  whole  body  of  the 
catholics,  indeed,  was  in  a  state  of  irritation  and  disaffec* 
tion.  They  were  excluded  from  all  places  of  honour  ^ 
profit,  from  the  court  down  to  the  city  corporation,  and  eyen 
to  the  constable  of  the  most  remote  sod  obscure  yillagt. 
This  expulsion  q£  them  from  patronage,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  persecuted  otherwise  for  the  retention  of 
their  faith,  was  most  impolitic  It  coayerted  them  into  one 
great  mass  of  enemies;  luid  as  they  had  little  to  do,  and  were 
mai^  of  them  at  once  men  of  family,  of  education^  and  of 
narrow  means,  they  were  anxious  for  some  reyolutionary 
demonstration,  because  they  could  lose  little  in  it,  an^ 
might  chance  to  gain  eyery  thing.  They  might  ayengt 
their  injuries,  and  aehieye  liberty  and  government  employ* 
mentw  If  Elisabefch  bad  studied  how  bee^  she  mij^ht  add  to 
this  spirit  of  restless  fermentation,  she  could  not  haye  hit  on 
a  more  suceessfiil  plan  than  that  of  introducing  the  beautiful 
queen  of  Scots  into  the  midst  of  them  as  an  object  of  admiia- 
tbn  for  her  person  and  accomplishments,  and  of  deep  sym« 
pathy  on  account  of  her  sufferings,  her  unjust  thraldom,  and 
her  oppressed  religien.  She  was  the  yery  apple  of  discord 
which  the  most  caloulating  enemy  would  haye  flung  into  the 
centre  e£  the  teeming  mass  of  resentments,  wounded  con* 
science,  crushed  hopes,  and  political  abasement.  Elisabeth 
had  fixed  her  there  h^redf  by  her  perfidious  and  rdentless 
detention,  and  she  now  reaped  the  punishment  in  perpetual 
plots  and  alarms  of  treason  amid  her  yery  court.  All  the 
dieaffected  looked  still  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  as  worthy,  by 
hie  rank — being  nearly  connected  in  blood  with  the  qrown— 
by  his  sufferings  and  affection  for  the  queen  of  Scots,  to  be 
their  head. 

In  the  mon&  of  April,  1571,  Oharles  Bailly,  a  seryant  of 
the  queen  of  Soots,  who  was  coming  from  Brussels  to  Doyer, 
was  arrested  at  the  latter  place,  and  upon  him  was  dis« 
ooyered  a  packet  of  letters  which,  being  written  in  cipher, 
created  suspicion.  The  bishop  of  Ross,  Mary's  staunch  and 
vigilant  friend,  who  knew  very  well  whence  they  came,  on  the 
first  rumour  of  their  seisure,  contrived  to  obtain  them  from 
lord  Oobham,  in  whose  hands  they  were,  from  a  pretended 
curiosity  to  read  them  before  they  were  sent  to  the  counclL 
Having  obtained  his  desire,  he  dexterously  substituted  others» 
and  very  innocent  ones,  in  their  place,  in  a  like  cipher :  but 
Bailly,  being  sent  to  the  Tower  and  placed  on  the  rack. 
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al  length  confessed  that  he  had  written  the  letters  from  the 
dictation  of  Budolfi,  of  Brussels,  formerly  an  Italian  banker 
in  London,  and  then  had  been  oommbsioned  bj  him  to 
conyej  them  to  England.  He  fmrther  confessed  that  they 
contained  assurances  from  the  duke  of  Alva  of  his  warm 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  captive  queen,  and  approved 
of  the  plan  of  a  foreign  invasion  of  England ;  that  if  his 
master,  the  king  of  Spain,  authorised  him,  he  should  be 
rMidy  to  co-operate  with  30  and  40.  Who  these  30  and  40 
wore  Bailly  sud  he  did  not  know,  but  that  all  that  was 
explained  by  a  letter  indosed  to  the  bishop  of  Boss,  who 
was  requested  to  deliver  them  to  the  right  persons. 

One  of  these  persons  was  immediately  believed  to  be  the 
iSuke  of  Norfolk.  When  he  had  been  ten  months  a  prisoner 
without  any  matter  ha?ing  been  brought  against  him  of 
more  consequence  than  that  of  his  having  desired  to  marry 
the  queen  of  Soots,  provided  the  queen  of  England  was 
willing— which  was  no  treason— and  had  been  brought  to 
no  trial,  he  petitioned  to  be  liberated,  contendmg  that 
though  he  was  wrong  in  not  communicating  everything 
fully  to  the  queen,  yet  that  he  had  neither  committed  nor 
intended  any  crime,  and  that  his  health  and  circumstances 
were  suffering  greatly  from  his  close  imprisonment.  In  con* 
sequence,  he  was  removed  from  the  Tower,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1570,  to  one  of  his  own  houses,  under  the  custody 
t>f  Sur  Henry  Neville.  He  certainly  then  obtained  sufficient 
Tariety  of  prisons,  but  no  more  liberty,  for  he  was  re- 
peatedly removed  from  one  house  to  another.  He  petitioned 
to  be  restored  to  his  seat  in  the  council,  but  was  refused; 
and,  in  August  of  1571,  curcumstanoes  transpired  which 
occasioned  hb  return  to  the  Tower. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Brown,  of  Shrewsbury,  on  tiie 
29th  of  August,  carried  to  the  privy  council  a  bag  of  money 
^which  he  said  he  had  received  from  Hickford,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's  secretary,  to  carry  to  Bannister,  the  duke's 
steward.  The  money,  on  being  counted  in  presence  of  the 
council,  was  found  to  annount  to  six  hundred  pounds.  But 
besides  the  money  there  were  two  papers  in  cipher ;  and  on 
this  suspicious  appearance  Hickford,  the  secretary,  was  at 
once  arrested  and  ordered  to  decipher  the  notes,  which  then 
showed  that 'the  money  was  intended  to  be  sent  to  lord 
Herries,  in  Scotland,  to  assist  in  making  fresh  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Mary.  Here  was  treason,  or  something  like  it,  if 
it  were  true,  and  the  duke  was  immediately  sent  baok  to 
the  Tower  in  the  custody  of  Sir  Balph  Sadler,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Sir  Henry  Neville,  his  old  keeper,  and  Dr.  Wilson. 
The  duke  denied  all  knowledge  of  it ;  but  Bannister,  and 
Barker,  another  secretary  of  Norfolk's,  being  now  appre- 
hended, as  well  as  the  bishop  of  Boss,  the  rack  was  set  to 
work  to  force  a  confession  from  tiiem.  Of  evidence  so  ob- 
tained we  all  know  the  value.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  one  of 
the  commissioners  in  the  case,  writing  to  Cecil,  says  :— 
**  We  think  surely  we  have  done  all  that  at  this  time  may 
be  done.  Of  Bannister  with  the  rack,  of  Barker  with  the 
extreme  fear  of  it,  we  suppose  to  have  gotten  all.  Bannister, 
Indeed,  knoweth  little.** 

It  appears  that  before  Bannister  would  confess  anything, 
they  were  compelled  to  rack  him ;  but  Barker  was  terrified 
•t  the  very  sight  of  the  ugly  machine.  Smith  admits,  with 
that  candour  in  such  disclosures  amongst  one  another,  which, 
coming  to  our  hands  in  the  State  Paper  office,  have  stamped 
those  ministers  of  Elizabeth  with  such  deserved  infamy, 
thai  the/  were  cooking  the  evidence  thus  obtained,  to  make 


it  tell  against  the  duke.  They  make  Barker  saj  that  be 
had  ordered  one  William  Taylor,  a  carpenter  at  the  White 
Lion  inn,  in  Aldersgate  Street,  to  bury  a  bag  of  the  dib'i 
papers,  which  contained  letters  from  the  SoottiahqaeeD; 
that  the  duke  had  not  only  corresponded  with  the  qwen  of 
Soots,  but  with  the  duke  of  Alva  on  her  behalf,  tfaroogb 
Budolfi,  and  with  her  adherents  in  Scotland  throng  the 
bishop  of  Boss ;  and  though  Smith  confessed  .to  Oeeilthit 
Bannister  had  disclosed  little,  yet  they  so  tampered  with 
the  eridenoe  as  to  make  Bannister  confirm  that  of  Hiekford 
and  Baricer. 

The  bishop  of  Boss,  when  questioned,  stood  apoa  his 
pririlege  of  ambassador  as  being  no  subject  of  the  qseee  of 
Bngland;  and  he  strengthened  his  case  by  a  very  anplemnt 
reminder  that  when  Bandolph  and  Tamworth,  theenimm 
of  Elizabeth,  were  conricted  of  actually  supporting  rebeOioB 
in  Mary's  dominions  by  both  money  and  counsel,  Maiy  btd 
contented  herself  with  ordering  them  to  quit  the  ting- 
dom.  But  Boss  had  to  do  with  very  different  people  to 
Mary.  Oecil  and  Blisabeth  were  not  inclined  let  him  of 
so  easily ;  but  he  was  told  that  he  must  either  make  t  Ml 
answer  to  their  questions,  or  they  would  force  it  froahlB 
by  t]^e  rack.  Boss  was  not  only  terrified  by  tiie  tfareatof 
torture,  but  was  told  that  his  confessions  were  not  itteoded 
to  criminate  any  one,  but  merely  to  satisff  the  Bind  ef 
Elizabeth.  He  gave  way,  and  made  such  reveUtioiis,  thtt 
when  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  hitherto  stoailj  demed 
everythmg  laid  to  his  charge,  saw  the  depositioos  of  thi 
bishop,  of  Hickfbrd,  and  Barker,  he  exclaimed  that  he 
had  been  betrayed  and  ruined  by  those  in  whom  he  pet 
confidence.  On  comparing  the  various  answers  of  theee 
men  and  of  the  duke,  it  would  appear  that  several  plioi  hid 
been  in  agitation  for  the  liberation  of  the  queen  of  Seoto; 
that  Norfolk,  though  he  would  confess  to  nothiog  of  the 
kind,  had  taken  active  part  in  them ;  that  tiie  money  litelj 
taken  from  Hickford  had  been  sent  from  Franooforthe 
Scotch  friends  of  Mary.  But  by  far  most  fatal  to  the  dob 
was  tho  revelation  of  the  mission  of  Budolfi,  who  hid,  it 
appeared,  been  sent  by  him  to  Alva,  to  the  king  of  Speii. 
and  to  the  pope— or,  ntther,  by  Mary,  with  the  cofgaam^ 
and  approbation  of  the  duke.  On  his  return,  Bodoli  hid 
found  the  duke  at  Howard  House,  smarting  asdef  his 
restraint,  and  the  refusal  of  his  request  to  resume  his  p^ 
at  the  council  board. 

Both  Mary  and  Norfolk,  who  had  waited  tiie  iMoe  djk 
negotiation  betwixt  her  commissioners  and  those  o(^bU' 
both  for  her  restoration  to  no  purpose,  now  deemed  ii|^ 
only  chance  for  her  liberation  to  seek  the  aid  of  (vtfip 
powers.  Boss  seems  to  have  been  the  suggester  of  t^ 
mission  of  Budolfi  to  Mary.  He  contended  that  both  Philf 
and  the  pope  must  be  rea(ty  to  adopt  the  smm  b*^ 
against  Elisabeth  which  she  had  always  baeii  mi^ 
against  them— the  incitement  to  rebellion  asBongst  their 
subjects ;  that  it  only  wanted  tiie  authority  of  UaiJ  •^^ 
Norfolk  to  succeed.  Oertun  instructions  were  afherwtf^ 
exhibited  as  those  furnished  by  Mary  to  Budolfi ;  but  their 
genuineness  is  doubtful,  and  Norfolk  never  would  sal  ^ 
hand  to  any  written  document  of  the  kind.  Aooordiogto 
these  instructions  Mary  declared  that  all  her  hcfm  ^ 
accommodation  with  her  subjects  through  Blbabeth  w«<*^ 
an  end,  and  she  i^pealed  to  France  and  Spain  for  ho^*  ^^ 
declared  that  she  could  have  been  happy  witii  Don  Joki  ot 
Austria ;  aud  tiiat  the  offer  ^f  tlt^  dak«9f  NgcMkloi«it«^ 
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the  oatholio  faith,  and  to  send  her  eon  to  Spain  for  secority 
and  education,  made  her  marriage  with  him  appear  the 
more  adyisable. 

Witii  these  instruciioDfi)  Boss,  Bndolfi,  and  Barker  waited 
on  Esp^,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  is  described  as  a 
Bangoine,  credulous  man,  yerj  unfit  for  his  offioe ;  and  he, 
satisfied  of  their  autiienticitj,  gave  them  letters  of  introduction 
io  Philip  and  the  duke  of  Alva.  Alva  received  Budolfi  al 
Brussels,  but  declared  that  he  could  do  nothing,  being  onlj 
ft  servant,  and  that  he  must  see  the  king  himself.  The 
English  esiles  there,  bowever,  gave  Budolfi  an  enthusiastio 
reception,  and  promised  wonders.  These  promieee  ymn  con- 
tained in  the  letters  m  cipher  betrajed  by  Hickford  to  the 
council;  and  from  that  moment  the  spies  of  OecH  were 
upon  BudoIfi*B  track.  From  Flanders  he  proceeded  to 
Bome,  avoiding  the  French  court,  which  at  the  moment 
was  engaged  in  the  negotiation  for  the  marriage  betwixt  the 
duke  of  Anjou  and  Elizabeth. 

The  pope  placed  a  sum  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  Mary, 
and  accompanied  ife  by  a  letter  to  Norfolk,  regretting  that 
he  could  send  him  no  fiirther  aid  this  year.  Thence  Budolfi 
hastened  to  Spain  i  and  reaching  Madrid  on  the  3rd  of 
July,  1571,  he  delivered  his  letters  to  Philip.  Meantime 
Philip  had  received  letters  from  both  the  pope  and  Alva. 
The  pope  urged  hioi  to  accept  the  enterprise,  and  rescue 
£ngland  from  hoieay.  The  more  astute  Alva  advised  him 
to  have  nothing  l»  do  with  it,  for  he  had  no  faith  in  the 
men  engaged  in  it»  nor  in  tiie  soundness  of  their  plans. 
Philip,  however,  listened  to  the  scheme,  and  was  so  much 
impressed  by  it  as  to  determine  to  undertake  the  ezpeditioii, 
and  to  appoint  TitelU  it*  commander.  Budolfi  assured  the 
king  that  he  would  ind  plenty  ready  to  co-operate  with  his 
forces  in  England  i.  tliat  he  might  calculate  on  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  m&nlry  and  three  tbousand  cavalry  meet- 
ing his  troops  oia  ]«»fing»  kd  (m  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  earls  of  Worceeta-and  SoQjthampton»  the  lorda  Montegae* 
Windsor,  and  Lwyey,  wi^  many  otham^  that  it  wae  kk> 
tended  to  despaM  Ellaakith  whilst  on  a  vint  to  some 
country  house,  and  also  to  destroy  with  her  Gecil,  Bacon, 
Leicester,  and  Northampton.  AH  this  Budolfi  wrote  to 
communicate ;  but  the  scheme  was  suddenly  scattered  to 
\he  winds  by  the  discovery  of  his  money  and  letters. 

The  alarm  in  the  country  on  the  rumours  which  now 
broke  out  was  intense.  The  duke  of  Alva,  it  was  said,  was 
xmu^g  wikh  aa  anny  to  bom  down  London  and  kill  the 
laeett.  The  pope  was  sending  over  money  to  carry  on  the 
mterfriM;  and  nothing  was  heard  of  but  the  pope,  Alva, 
dke  kin^of  Spahi,aBd  legiims  ef  foieign  papists  on  the  way 
K>  rniuder  aad  destroy  all  good  proteatants.  More  bloody 
md  frightful  thaD  all  the  rest  was  the  disdoeure  of  a  plot 
nj  mB»  Herle,  for  i^  wnaosina^tt  of  Oeoil  and  others  of 
he  pHvj  eooMik  The  first  intimation  of  this  plot  was  in 
t  Yofamtaary  oonfesmen  by  ktter  firom  Herle  to  Cecil,  dated 
Faniuury  4th,  1672,  aa  feUewi:— '*0f  late  I  have,  upon 
liseoiiteiit,  entered  into  conepiraoy  with  some  oUiera  to  ^y 
ronr  lordship ;  and  the  time  appointed,  a  man  with  a  per- 
eet  hand  attended  yon  three  several  times  in  your  garden 
o  hftTe  slain  your  lordship ;  the  which  not  falling  out,  and 
lontinmng  In  the  fermer  mischief,  the  height  of  your  stody 
rindew  is  taken  twimrds  Urn  garden,  minding,  if  they  miss 
heee  meansv  to  rifiy  you  with  a  shot  upon  the  terrace, 
»r  else  in  coming  late  f^om  the  oonrt,  with  a  pistol." 
Haying  made  this  singular  confession,  Herle  hopes  to  be 


duly  rewarcfod  for  not  having  done  it !  The  two  misoreantB 
who,  he  said,  were  his  accomplices,  were  one  Eenelm 
Barney  and  Edmund  Mather.  These  men  mutually  accused 
each  other,  and  appear  two  low  vagabonds  led  on  by 
Herle,  and  who  had  talked  in  public-houses  that  under  the 
existing  government  nothing  could  be  obtained  by  any  but 
**  dancers  and  carpet  knights,"  meaning  Leicester  and 
Hatton  who  **were  admitted  to  the  queen's  privy  chamber  i  '* 
of  liberating  the  duke  of  Norfollc,  and  of  the  promotion  to 
be  expected  under  a  new  sovereign.  Mather  swore  that  he 
was  on  tiie  point  of  informing  of  Herle  and  Barney,  but 
that  Herle  had  been  too  nimble  for  him.  The  whole  affair 
here  the  impression  of  a  sham  conspiracy  got  up  by  Gecil 
though  Herle,  and  this  became  still  more  clear  when 
Barney  and  Mather  were  drawn  from  the  Tower  to  Tyburn, 
and  there  hanged,  bowelled,  and  quartered,  whilst  Herle 
was  taken  into  Oecirs  service. 

At  length  the  queen  determined  to  bring  Norfolk  to  the 
bar.  She  named  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  high  steward,  and 
he  summoned  six-and-twenty  peers,  who  were  in  the  first 
place  chosen  by  the  ministers,  to  attend  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1572,  in  Westminster  Hall.  Thither  Norfolk  was 
brought  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and  Sir  Peter  Oarew; 
and  was  charged  with  having  compassed  and  imagined  the 
death  of  the  queen,  and  levying  war  upon  her  within  the 
realm -i- let.  By  endeavouring  to  marry  the  queen  of  Soots, 
and  supplying  her  with  money,  well  knowing  that  she 
claimed  the  crown  of  England.  2nd.  By  sending  sums  of 
money  to  the  earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland, 
and  other  persons  eeneemed  in  ^e  rebellion  in  the 
north,  enemies  to  tike  queen,  and  attainted  of  high 
treason.  3rd.  By  dei^atching  Budolfi  to  the  pope,  Alva, 
and  the  king  of  Spain^  recommending  them  to  send  forces 
to  depose  the  queen,  and  set  up  the  queen  of  Scots  in  her 
plaoe ;  he  himself  marrying  the  said  queen  of  Soots. 

Ilorfolk  replied  by  asking  for  counsel,  which  was  not 
aDewed  him,  and  he  then  complained  that  they  dealt  hardly 
with  him ;  that  he  had  been  called  on  aU  at  once  to  pre- 
pare his  delbnee^  not  fburteen  hours  being  granted  him  in 
the  wholes  ^i^^}^4t»g  tfie  night,  and  that  totally  without 
books,  or  so  nraoh  as  a  breviate  of  the  statutes.  He 
declared  that  he  was  brought  to  fight  without  his  weapons. 
He  represented  himself  as  an  unlearned  man,  whose 
memory,  never  good,  had  been  sorely  decayed  by  heavy 
troubles  and  cares.  Ho  displayed,  however,  a  m^^mory.  a 
readiness  of  resources,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  law  which 
astonished  his  judges.  He  pleaded  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
was  no  enemy  or  competitor  of  his  own  queen ;  that  she 
had  abandoned  the  title  of  queen  of  England,  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Francis  11.,  and  so  far  from  Elizabeth  treating 
her  as  an  enemy,  she  had  for  ten  years  been  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  her,  standing  godmother  to  her  child.  There- 
fore, in  wishing  to  marry  the  queen  of  Scots,  he  could  have 
committed  no  treason.  That  he  had  never  spoken  with 
Budolfi  but  once,  when  the  interview  was  on  account  of 
some  banking  business ;  but  that  Budolfi  did  at  the  same 
time  inform  him  ihat  he  was  seeking  aid,  to  obtain  the 
release  and  restoration  of  the  Scottish  queen,  but  with  no 
intention  of  hostility  to  England,  as  far  as  he  could  learn. 
He  denied  having  sent  any  aid  to  Westmoreland  and  North- 
umberland during  their  rebellion  in  the  north,  but  admitted 
remitting  money  since  to  the  countess  of  Westmoreland,  his 
own  sister,  to  assist  her  in  her  distress ;  and  that  he  had  in 
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like  manner  given  his  advioe  as  to  tiie  distribution  of  some 
money  sent  by  the  pope  to  the  English  refugees  in  Flanders, 
on  the  same  principle.  Moreoyer,  that  he  had  receWed  a 
letter  from  the  pope,  which  he  had  resented,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  pope  or  his  religion. 

From  all  that  could  be  brought  agtunst  him,  there  did 
not  appear  that  the  duke  was  guilty  of  any  participation  in 
aa  attempt  to  dethrone  or  even  distress  Elizabeth,  but  that 
his  sole  object  was  to  marry  the  queen  of  Scots.  That 
other  parties,  of  whom  Budolfi  was  the  agent,  had  designs 
against  the  goyemment  of  Elizabeth,  there  exists  no 
doubt;  but  from  the  duke's  character  as  an  honest  and 
loyal  nobleman,  it  is  probable  that  they  kept  these  ulterior 
views  out  of  his  sight,  But  his  enemies  had  determined  to 
destroy  him,  and  brought  against  him  a  number  of  his 


confirm  the  evidence  drawn  from  him  under  terra  of 
the  rack :  but  he  steadfastly  refused,  decltring  that  be 
never  heard  the  duke  utter  a  word  oontrtry  to  his 
duty  and  all^siance  to  his  sovereign,  and  that  he  would 
declare  this  before  the  whole  realm  if  they  limfjA 
him  up. 

A  letter,  sidd  tohave  been  written  bythe  duke  to  Mnrnj, 
and  one  from  Murray  to  the  duke,  were  put  in  and  reid, 
which,  if  true,  certainly  crimmated  Norfolk ;  hot  do 
evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  these  letters  wu  prodaeed, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were  only  a  portion  of 
the  many  forgeries  committed  for  the  purpose  d  dotroj- 
ing  the  prisoner.  As  if  all  this  was  not  enough,  the  qam 
interfered  in  a  direct  and  most  unoonstitutionsl  minnei 
to  secure  his  condemnation.    She  sent  a  mesitge  bj  the 


HooBo  of  Sir  Thomas  Qieeham,  in  BUhopogate  Street    (See  page  473.) 


servants  and  others  with  prepared  oharges ;  and  when  he 
denounced  them  as  false  and  wicked,  the  counsel  for  the 
crowi}  rudely  told  him  that  the  evidenoe  of  the  witnesses 
on  oath  was  Car  more  deserving  of  credence  than  his  denial 
of  them.  He  demanded  to  have  the  witnesses  brought 
face  to  face  with  him ;  but  this,  with  one  exception,  was 
refused.  The  exception  was  one  Bichard  Candish,  or 
Oavendish,  a  tool  of  Leicester's. 

.  When  he  was  brought  up,  the  duke  treated  him  with 
much  ironic  severity,  saying,  "You  are  an  honest  man  !*' 
raminding  him  that  he  had  been  the  bearer  of  letters 
betwixt  himself,  Leicester,  and  Throckmorton;  and  that 
he  had  intruded  himself  without  invitation  to  his  house 
in  Norfolk,  and  then  gone  mysteriously  away.  The  man 
seemed  to  shrink  under  the  scornful  eye  of  the  duke,  and 
was  glad  to  get  away ;  yet  the  queen's  seijeant  pronounced 
his  evidenoe  as  good  and  sof^ent.  There  was  next  an 
attempt  to  get  the  bishop  of  Boss  to  appear  in  court,  and 


solicitor-general  that  the  ambassador  of  a  foieiga  pnB^ 
had  communicated  to  her  tiiat  the  whole  of  the  plot  M 
been  disclosed  by  Budolfi  in  Flandem,  witii  tiie  dnka^i  ^ 
ticipation  in  it ;  and  that  the  lords  of  the  privy  wad  M 
heard  it  all,  and  would  in  secret  eommnnioafte  the  piitifli^ 
to  the  peers  who  sat  in  judgment,  as  there  were  nsiMi  »«• 
cemed  which  must  not  there  be  mentioned.  Thsie  i^n^ 
judges  retired,  and  heard  this  new  evidenoe  •P"'*  *J 
prisoner  without  communicating  a  word  of  it  to  hi«;  ^ 
then,  after  an  hour's  consultation,  gave  a  TSfdiot  off»^ 
Amongst  the  peers  sat  Leicester,  who  had  ^'^^^^'^ 
Norfolk  in  the  project  of  this  marriage,  and  voted  ft*  >2 
death.  The  lord  steward  prononneed  sentense  thatv 
should  be  drawn  from  the  Tower  to  Tybom,  thsw  bt  k«»Pj 
till  half  dead,  then  taken  down,  his  bowels  takm  oiit  •>! 
burnt  before  his  face;  his  head  then  to  be stroflk of  ij^ 
his  body  quartered,  the  head  and  qvarlaff  te  ^  "^ 
wherever  her  mijesty  pleased.  ^^  ^ 
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On  hearing  this  barbarous  sentenoe — more  barbarous 
than  most  of  Henry  YIII/s — for  he  was  generally  satisfied 
with  beheading  his  yictims — the  dake  exclaimed,  "  This, 
V  my  lord,  is  the  judgment  of  a  traitor ;  bat  (striking  him- 
self hard  upon  the  breast)  I  am  a  true  man  to  God  and  the 
queen  as  any  that  liveth,  and  always  hare  been  so.  I  do 
not  now  desire  to  Hto.  I  will  not  desure  any  of  your  lord- 
ships to  make  petition  for  my  life ;  I  am  at  a  point ;  and, 
my  lords,  as  you  have  banished  me  from  your  company,  I 
tnut  shoTtly  to  be  in  better  company.  This  only  I  beseech 
you,  my  lords  :  to  be  humble  suitors  to  the  queen's  majesty 


against  the  English  one.  On  his  return  to  the  Tower, 
Elizabeth  pressed  him  by  her  ministers  to  confess  and  dis- 
close the  guilt  of  his  colleagues.  Norfolk  replied  in  a  long 
letter,  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  true-hearted  and 
really  noble  man.  Whilst  entreating  earnestly  for  his 
orphan  children,  he  refused  to  implicate  any  one  else. 
'*  The  Lord  knoweth,*'  he  said,  ''  that  I  myself  know  no 
more  than  I  hare  been  charged  withal,  nor  much  of  that ; 
although,  I  humbly  beseech  God  and  your  majesty  to  for- 
give me,  I  know  a  great  deal  too  much.  But  if  it  had 
pleased  your   highness,  whilst  I  was  a  man  in  law,  to 


John  Foz,  the  Martyrologist 


iha.t  it  will  please  her  to  be  good  to  my  poor  orphan 
cMldren,  and  to  take  order  for  the  payment  of  my  debts, 
and  to  have  some  consideration  for  my  poor  servants.  God 
knows  how  true  heart  I  bear  to  her  majesty  and  to  my 
country,  whatsoever  this  day  hath  been  falsely  objected 
against  me.    Farewell,  my  lords.** 

He  spoke  with  some  passion,  as  a  man  incensed  at  being 
'wrongfully  accused  and  suspected,  yet  with  a  certain  dignity 
— ^in  nothing  forgetting  his  station,  and  his  whole  bearing 
that  of  a  man  who  was  a  genuine  Englishman  at  heart, 
-who  had  been  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  !>ut  had  never  conceived   a  treasonable   thought 


have  commanded  my  aoeusers  to  have  been  brought  to  my 
face,  although  of  my  own  kno^edge  I  knew  no  more  than 
I  have  particularly  confessed,  yet  there  might,  perchance, 
have  bolted  out  somewhat  to  mine  own  purgation,  and  your 
highness  have  known  that  ipdiioh  is  now  concealed.'*  He 
then  adds,  in  regard  to  the  queen's  desire  to  draw  from  him 
accusations  of  others,  "  Now,  an  if  it  please  your  majesty, 
it  is  too  late  for  me  to  come  face  to  face  to  do  you  any 
service  ;  the  one  being  a  shameless  Scot,  and  the  other  an 
Italianised  Englishman  (the  bishop  of  Boss  and  Barker) 
their  faces  will  be  too  braaen  to  yield  to  any  truth  that 

I  shall  charge  them  with.    Though  the  o^was  my  man, 
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jet  he  will  now  eoniit  Iiimielf  m  j  msster ;  aad  lOv  uMi«0El, 
he  may,  for  he  hath,  God  forghre  him,  maetered  me  wkh 
his  antrutb.'*  And  again-- ^.AJael  an  if  it  pleasa  yoms 
majesty  now  to  weigh  how  Ixttk  I  oaa  say  for  yonr  bettar 
service,  and  how  little  credit  a  dead  man  la  law  hath,  I 
hope  joor  highness,  of  your  most  graeions  goodnass, 
win  not  command  me  that  which  cannot,  I  think,  do  yoQ 
any  service,  and  yet  may  heap  more  inftiay  open  me,  an^ 
happy  wretch  I  which  needs  not  be,  for  they  will  report  that, 
for  abjectness'  of  mine,  or  else  thereby  to  seek  pardon  of  my 
11!^,  7  was  contented  to  accnse  by  suspicion  when  I  bad  no 
other  groand  thereto." 

Failing  to  draw  anything  from  the  stanch -hearted 
man,  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  February,  Elizabetli 
the  warrant  for  his  execution  on  the  Monday ;  Wt  kfta  as 
Sunday  night  she  sent  for  Cecil — now  more  comussaij  aaflsd 
Burleigh — and  commanded  the  execution  to  W  ataysi^ 
revoking  the  warrant,  to  the  great  disapfaiataMBi  ef  tW 
good  citizens  of  London,  who  had  seett  aS  Iks  prepara*it>«a 
made  for  the  spectacle.  Elizabeth  soon  aflvagaad  a  fresh 
warrant,  which,  as  the  time  of  execution  apptvMwbad,  sba 
also  revoked.  Some  historians  attributed  Elizabeth's  hesi- 
tation to  her  feelings  and  to  qualms  of  conscienas — the  duke, 
as  she  said,  being  so  near  a  kinsman,  and  af  such  high 
honour ;  but  others,  we  think,  more  truly  iatetpreted  her 
proceedings  to  deep  policy.  She  was  deinmiatd  ta  shift 
as  much  of  the  odium  of  N<»folk's  death  ftan  h«r  aa  paa> 
slble,  and  allow  other  parties  to  saddle  ikamtiwm  with  tka 
responsibility.  It  was  precisely  tW  covsaa  wfcaife  aha 
afterwards  pursued  in  the  case  of  tiia  qpM»  at  Ssotsw 

As  she  herself  hung  back, 
took  it  up,  and  demanded  tha 
of  both  Uie  sovereign  and  tiba 
citement  had  reached  its 
slowly  and  reluctantly 
which  she  did  not  revoka,.  Ar 
the  nation  rather  than 

On  the  2nd  of  June^  at  cig^  a^^dadk  in 
duke  was  brought  oat  of  Iha  Jiam9t  ta  a 
HiU,  the  drawing  to  Tybagsaadattiteiiiaftlfc^t 
ments  being  remitted  on  aoau— >  af  Ua  Muft  laak.  Ha 
was  attended  by  dean  No«4  «f  ^  BHlh^.  awl  I^  tha 
martyrologist,  who  had  formerly  ha«i  hia  IbIh: 
dressed  the  people,  confessing  tka  JMrtiaa  af  hia 
though  he  still  denied  all  treasoau  On  being  eOtaad  a 
handkerchief  to  bind  his  eyes,  he  refused,  sayin|^  be  was 
not  a&aid  of  death ;  and  after  a  prayer,  he  stretched  his 
head  across  the  block,  and  it  was  severed  at  a  stroke.  The 
people  witnessed  his  death  with  great  emotion,  for  he  was 
very  popular  amongst  them,  being  extremely  affable  and 
liberal.  They  looked  on  him  with  great  respect  as  the 
descendant  of  the  hero  of  Floddea,  and  the  son  of  the 
gallant  earl  of  Sartey,  whose  bead  leU  in  the  same  place 
five-and-twenty  yetva  befsre. 

The  death  of  Norfolk  had  been  parsned  with  eager 
avidity ;  bat  it  was  for  the  sake  of  removing  him  oat  of  the 
way  of  the  Scottish  queen.  She  was  the  great  object 
which  they  desired  to  eome  at,  and  to  put  an  end  to.  The 
mbds  of  the  protestant  party  were  perpetadly  haunted  by 
fears  of  the  rising  of  the  catholics,  of  the  Scots,  of  the 
foreign  powers,  for  the  rescue  of  Mary ;  and  both  ministers 
and  parHament  represented  to  Elizabeth  that  there  was  no 
aMi^ty  for  her  throne  whi^  she  Uyed.  Eliaabeth,  however* 


raittod,  with  an  air  of  great  Magnanimity,  that  she  eovld 
net  find  it  in  her  heart  to  pot  to  death  the  bird  which  bd 
flown  into  her  boaem  for  protection :  both  honour  aid  oqa- 
soianee,  she  said,  forbade  it.  But  her  wily  ninister, 
B«»rieigb,  knew  that  she  only  wanted  a  suficient  preaon 
from  the  publie;  and  be  iaduoed  tha  two  hooaes  to  praest 
atrong  aaamoriak,  urging  the  neceasity  of  pnttbg  both  the 
queen  of  Soots  and  tbe  eari  of  NorthnmberUad  beyooi 
chance  of  injuaiag  bet.  Eliaabeth  resisted  the  denuad  for 
tbe  qoeen  of  Sceta :  the  cage  for  her  death  was  ut  jet 
strong  aaoogh ;  but  she  yielded  part  of  their  reqanlkiaf 
surrendered  Northumberland  to  his  fate. 

We  have  seen  that  this  nobleman  had  sought  refop  a 
Seatiand ;  and  commands  had  been  sent  to  Murray  to  ddhet 
bias  9f,   Murray,  however,  avoided  this  disgraceful  break 
efboafitality ;  but,  after  lying  more  than  twoyearsapruooer 
m  LeeiUeven  castle,  Morton,  one  of  the  most  detestible 
af  aaan^  n  man  who  had  been  deep  in  the  murders  of  fiia» 
and  Denies  now  drove  a  double  bargain,  one  for  tbe  life 
and  the  ether  foe  the  death  of  the  earl.    The  coootea  of 
Hortbmnberlaad  agreed,  through  Douglas  of  LochleTeB,w 
pay  twe  thousand  pounds  for  his  release,  and  this  Dooej 
she  dajpawted  at  Antwerp  to  be  paid  on  his  enlargemenl 
Meanthner  Morton  made  another  bargain  with  Eliubeih 
for  the  aaaM  aum.    This  Judas  had  been  hospitably  ente^ 
tninetf  and  abakered  from  his  enemies  by  the  earl  whilsu 
England,  and  new  the  monster  sold  him,  as  he  would  bin 
aeli  bia  Snaiear,.  though  not  so  ohei^  as  the  origiDal  Jodai. 
in  tbe  aasiy  4apfm  ef  June,  the  earl  was  put  on  boird  t 
ipvaai  to  Wfsy  ham,  according  to  the  assuranoe  of  is 
gpBlariyt^fknJaaat  bafcbaaaon  found  himself  approiM 
tkt  EagfiabMoat,.  allien  the  1^  of  June  he  was  detained 
afcCnliiagliaBi^entfceiTmirih  inie  of  the  border,  till  thi 
aaeney  waa  paii  eav  nt  BinridL     Lord  Hansdoo.  ^ 
govemar  ef  JIaaniib,  leaaiPBi  biaa  at  Aymouth,  and  tbe 
aent  hiaa  en  to  Teak,  nniar  tie  einrge  of  John  Foster,  n^ 
had  ebtoinai  tbe  eadTkeaMH  m  SinrthumberlaQd-a  nit* 
laMnk ef  uaaitj>    M Teib>  aftor  bemg  subjected  toi 
from  him  matter  sgtf"^ 
any  pretence  of  s  f*^ 
HedM^whabnifiped,  a  atanoh  catholic;  and.sii>«^ 
tbe  fiaeen  er  her  government,  be  booes^ 
n  anrf  amb  aftophantic  speeches  oa  tbe  scaf- 
fold aa  awn  ^■p'"^^  from  the  most  innocent  fic^  °^ 
t^ose  tiBHB.    Be  woold  neither  utter  any  prayer  for  her 
majesty,  nor  (ieelare  that  he  felt  his  sentence  jost   Th* 
papists  were  delighted,  as  well  they  might,  at  thoindepcodent 
bearing  of  their  northern  chief;  and  the  protestants,  alarmed 
at  the  boldness  of  the  victim,  and  the  applaoses  of  hi* 
admirers.  e%Ued  loudly  for  the  blood  of  other  traitors  an^ 
idolaters. 

To  the  queen  of  Scots  these  were  sorrowful  days.  ^ 
England  and  in  Scotland,  her  stoutest  sopporters  ^ 
perishing,  and  her  cause  everywhere  nnsuooessfuL  She  «* 
now,  after  various  removes,  confined  at  Sheffield  part.* 
seat  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury's.  The  countess  of  Shre**- 
bury,  a  masculine  and  domineering  woman,  who  kept  thectfi 
himself  in  awe,  was  famous  for  buildmg  magnificent  m*^ 
sions,  Chatsworth  and  Hardwlck  being  amongst  then,  *^ 
who  was  familiarly  known  as  Bess  of  Hardwick,  treatw 
Mary  with  uncommon  harshness  and  rigour.  ^  ^'^^ 
grown  extremely  jealous  of  the  earPs  attentions  to  b^ 
active,  Shrewsbury  seeming  to.  have  been  a  gentle  ao 
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bomane  man.  To  add  to  the  misery  of  being  eabjeeted  to 
the  homoors  and  insults  of  snob  a  woman  as  Bess  of  Hard- 
'wiek.  Sir  Balph  Sadler  was  added  to  her  gaolers,  a  man 
who  had  spent  his  lif^  as  a  commissioner  of  murder  under 
three  monarchs  on  the  Scottish  border,  and  had  had  a  nego- 
jtiating  hand  in  the  bloodj  deaths  of  cardinal  Beatoon  and 
Damley.  In  Sadler*s  letters  to  Burleigh  he  himself  informs 
o8  of  the  manner  in  which  he  tormented  the  captive  queen, 
whom  he  was  anxious,  as  a  tool  of  Burleigh's,  to  see  put  to 
death  as  soon  as  possible.  He  says  that  he  took  care  to 
let  Mary  know  all  that  transpired  on  the  trial  of  Norfolk, 
and  of  his  condemnation,  and  when  he  could  not  get  access 
to  her,  he  tormented  her  through  the  countess  of  Shrews- 
bury. He  seemed  to  gloat  with  pleasure  o?er  Mary's  grief 
for  the  trouble  and  death  of  Norfolk.  He  says  she  wept 
and  mourned  bitterly.  **  All  the  last  week  this  queen  did 
not  once  look  out  of  her  chamber,  hearing  that  the  duke 
fltood  upon  arraignment  and  trial ; "  and  he  adds,  "  My 
presence  is  such  a  trouble  to  her,  that,  unless  she  come  out 
of  ber  chamber,  I  come  little  at  her,  but  my  lady  is  seldom 
from  her.**  To  the  death  of  Norfolk  was  added  that  of 
Northumberland,  and  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  in 
Scotland.  There  all  seemed  going  against  her.  The  cml 
war  still  raged  fiercely,  but  her  party  was  gradually  declin- 
ing before  her  enemies. 

Lennox,  the  regent,  attunted  Maitland  in  parliament  for 
the  murder  of  his  son,  and  directed  his  plans  of  Tengeance 
against  the  Hamiltons  for  their  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  king.  Alarmed  at  this  demonstration,  the  duke 
of  Ohatelherault,  lord  Olaude  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Huntley, 
And  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  made  a  night  assault  upon  Stirling, 
w^here  the  regent  lay,  and  were  masters  of  it  without  oppo- 
sition. They  rushed  to  the  castle,  forced  their  way  into 
the  rooms  of  the  lords  of  the  Lennox  faction,  and  seized 
them,  with  Lennox  himself.  They  were  on  the  point  of 
carrying  off  their  prisoners  to  Edinburgh  castle,  when  a 
rumour  of  an  attack  firom  the  earl  of  Mar  put  them  to  flight. 
Before  going,  howeyer,  one  of  them,  crying  vengeance  fot 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  shot  the  regent  through 
the  head.  This  done,  they  fled  loaded  with  plunder. 
Morton,  in  the  confusion,  made  his  escape,  and  once  more 
raised  the  banner  of  opposition  under  the  auspices  of  ^e 
queen  of  England.  Marr  was  appointed  regent  on  the  part 
of  the  faction  of  the  young  king,  and  thus  the  country  con- 
tinued rent  asunder.  The  power  of  Elizabeth  might  be  said 
to  be  the  paramount  one  in  Scodand,  though  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Highlands,  were  still  in  the  hands  of 
Mary's  adherents. 

Meantime  Elizabeth  had  been  making  a  gay  procession 
amongst  her  subjects,  and  had  been  royally  feasted  at  the 
castle  of  her  favourite,  Leicester,  at  Kenllworth,  and  was 
at  Woodstock,  on  her  return  towards  town,  when  she  was 
met  by  one  of  the  most  horrible  pieces  of  news  which  ever 
flew  across  affrighted  Europe.  This  was  the  massacre  of 
St,  Bartholomew. 

The  pacification  which  had  be«&  patched  up  betwixt  the 
catholics  and  the  Huguenots  in  France  had  not  sincerity  in 
it.  All  the  old  hatred  and  resentment  were  fomenting 
beneath  the  surface.  The  Huguenots  had  no  faith  in  the 
<satholics,  and  the  catholics  longed  to  annihilate  the 
Huguenots  as  heretics.  None  thirsted  so  much  for  their 
blood  as  the  queen-mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis.  3^® 
entered  into  the  most  subtle  and  daring  schemes  f^r  ^^^ 


destmetioB,  and  the  imbecile  Charles  IX.  was  mere  wax  iii 
her  hands.  Without  letting  him  know  the  real  aim  of 
their  plots,  they  used  lus  authority  to  effect  them. 

At  the  head  of  the  Huguenots  was  the  young  king  of 
Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  lY. ;  and  his  right  hand  was  the 
able  and  experienced  admiral  Coligny.  It  was  the  most 
earnest  object  of  the  party  of  Catherine  to  obtain  posses* 
sion  of  Coligny,  as  the  soul  and  mainspring  of  the  pro- 
iestant  party.  To  this  end,  after  the  pacification,  he  was 
invited  to  court,  but  declined  to  go,  from  his  suspicion  of 
the  real  design  of  Catherine.  He  remained  at  Bochelle, 
where  the  king  of  Navarre,  Cond^,  and  the  Me  of 
the  Huguenot  nobles  resided.  But  the  plans  of  the 
Medici  party  were  conducted  with  the  most  profound  and 
perfidious  skilL  The  hand  of  the  sister  of  Charles  IX.  was 
offered  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  as  the  pledge  of  a  thorough 
union  of  parties,  and  Coligny  was  invited  to  take  the  com* 
mand  of  an  army  intended  to  invade  Flanders,  and  join  the 
prince  of  Orange  against  Philip  of  Spain.  Still  Coligiiy 
hesitated,  but  during  the  summer  Charles  IX.  contrived  to 
press  him  to  come  to  court,  where  he  promised  him  the 
highest  favour.  Charles  wrote  to  him  with  his  own  haad, 
and  sent  Coligny's  son-in-law,  Teligny,  who  also  carried  the 
strongest  entreaties  from  the  admiral's  own  relatives  that 
be  would  availhimself  of  the  royal  regard.  The  king  talked 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  many  to  believe  that  he  waa 
really  more  inclined  to  protestantism  than  to  the  anoienfe 
faith. 

At  length,  overcome  by  all  these  drcnmstances,  the 
admiral  went  to  Blois,  where  the  king  was  keeping  his 
court,  and  was  received  with  the  highest  honours.  Charles 
testified  the  most  remarkable  regard  for  him,  called  him 
his  father,  restored  all  his  forfeited  employments,  and  even 
showed  his  sincerity  by  warning  him  of  the  latent  malice  of 
his  mother  and  her  Italian  followers.  At  the  same  time 
the  Huguenots  saw  with  the  deepest  alarm  this  coalition  of. 
Coligny  and  the  king.  They  could  not  believe  that  thera 
was  any  real  good-will  towards  the  admiral— no,  not  even 
in  the  king  himself,  They  warned  Coligny  to  be  on  hb 
guard. 

Yet  everythmg  wore  an  aspect  of  progressive  alliance^ 
and  cohesion  of  the  heads  of  the  parties.  The  marriage  of 
Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  sister  of  the  king  was  determinedr 
and  on  the  18th  of  August,  1572,  it  was  celebrated  at  Paris 
with  great  gaiety  and  state.  Coligny  and  many  protestant 
noblemen  were  present,  and,  during  four  days  of  festivity,. 
Coligny  and  the  king  appeared  on  the  best  of  terms.  On 
the  last  of  these  days,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  tennis- 
oourt,  whither  he  had  gone  with  the  king,  the  duke  of 
Guise,  and  a  number  of  the  nobles,  he  was  shot  at  from  a 
house  belonging  to  Guise,  and  wounded  in  two  places,  bat 
not  mortally.  On  this  the  Huguenots  rose  furiously 
together,  declaring  that  Coligny  had  been  attempted  to  be 
assassinated  by  the  order  of  Guise,  in  revenge  for  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  had  been  killed  by  Poltrot,  the  Huguenot, 
at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and,  as  the  catholics  insisted,  at  the 
instigation  of  Coligny. 

The  king,  the  queen-mother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  attended 
by  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  hastened  to  the  house  of  Coligny, 
as  if  to  sympathise  with  him ;  and  Coligny  requesting  to 
speak  with  the  king  alone,  Charles  ordered  his  mother,  his 
brother,  and  the  rest  to  withdraw  to  a  distance.  Probably 
Coligny  bftd  a  0bC9Wd  idea  whence  the  mischief  came ;  bus 
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the  Mai  wftkoi  of  tbe  defi41j  d«e4  fe^nof^  probaMj,  so^e 
,reTelaiionifc»lMr  4iwtchriiatig)B>  ackaacad  aiid.daew  feka  kui§ 
airap. 

ThiataWB  plaotf  o»  Friday,  tin  33ad  of  Aagagt;  and  Urn 
mukdu^t  tka  are  q£  St«  BiurthakNnew,  Qatbtriae  and  her 
aBwdffiPDtta  awoeiatoe  held  a  aeoiet  ooxMlam  at  the  Louvre,, 
ihvreeiite  af  mhiah  waa  that  about  noaa  she  enleaad  tba 
Uqs*i  apaEtmeuhr  £i»Uowed  by  An>>a,  €hiisev  and  ofcher 
nobles,  wfaea  they  aasored  the  weak  and  hondfied  king 
that  the  Hagaanato,.  ^iraliDg  for  veTenge  of  the  atteoipt  on 
Oaligay,  were  aboufe  to  maeeaafe  him.  aad  all  the  royal 
fiaaiiy,^  aad  aasuriag  him  that  the  only  naana  of  safety  wae 
to<  antMipata  then  by  alto  wing  ths  people  to  defend  hiaaaod 
destroy  their  rabid  eaewiea. 

The  king,  greaUy  terriAed^.  gaff«  a  relaotaat  aonse&i;,  aad 
Qatee,  Anjoa,  Aomaler  Mootespan,  aad  maBshal  TafaaBes^ 
were  sent  out  to  da  the  wavk  oi  oaraage.  Oa  Sonday,  the 
94th  of  Aogust,  1693|  the  festiital  o£  a  saiat  who  has  acquired 
a  world-wide  Botanety  by  this  tngia  deed»  at  the  toUiag  of 
a  bell,  the  inftadatedcatbolies,.  htaded  by  the  ohief  princes 
aad  nobles  of  tha  reahn,  nnhad  forth  aad  coBMaenoed  the 
butchery  of  the  oapitaL  That  the  i^iole  had  bera 
oarefdly  and  oonpleteiy  planned,  was  shown  by  the  Hke 
entburst  and  bloody  maasaere  tddag  plaaa  ia  Beaen,  Lyons, 
and  other  cities  sinMiltaueoariy.  The  first  thing,  done  in 
Paris  was  to  fbsIi  m  a  CKOwd  ta^  the  bouse  of  Ooligny,  and, 
bursting  in,  massacre  him  and  every  soul  that  was  ia  it. 
The  murderers  threw  tlM  bodies  of  the  admiral  and  his 
ftnnily  out  of  the  windowa-  into  the  midat  of  the  brutal  mob, 
where  they  were  trampled  on.  and  treated  with  every  species 
of  indignity. 

Charles  IX.  is  said  to  hava  been  indueed  to  give  the 
first  signal  for  tho  maasaere  by  flriag  a  gun  from  his  palace 
window ;  and  then  he  and  his  iaferaal  mother  went  out 
and  stood  on  the  balcony  to  watck  tha  progress  af  the 
carnage,  the  wretched  menareh  tvembling  ia  every  limb  at 
^e  hell  he  had  let  loose. 

The  tocsin  sounded  from  the  pariiament  house;  and  the 
catholics,  yelling  with  the  fury  of  anticipated  blood,  ruriied 
along  the  streets  crying,  '*  Down  with  Ae  Hugueaots ! 
Kill  every  man  of  them  I  Kill !  kill !  kill ! "  And  with 
that  cry  commeneed  a  terrible  carnage.  Men,  women, 
children,  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  rank,  were 
butchered  in  cold  bhJod,  with  every  ch-comstance  of  devilish 
cruelty.  All  day  the  massacre  went-  on,  many  a  man  seia- 
ing  the  opportunity  to  murder  the  object  of  his  hatred, 
whether  catholic  or  protestant.  Towards  evening  the  king 
proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  that  the  destruction  should 
c^ase.  But  it  was  much  easier  to  let  loose  sueh  a  mob  of 
assassins  than  to  stop  them :  and  the  slaughter  went  on 
through  the  night  and  the  two  succeeding  days.  There 
have  been  many  different  estimates  of  the  numbers  which 
perished  in  this  horrible  massacre.  La  Pepilione  calculates 
them  at  30,000;  Adriani,  De  Serres,  and  Da  Thoa,  at 
30,000;  Dairia.  at  40,000,  Suily,  at  70,000,  and  P4r^xe,  at 
100,000  !  In  Paris  alone  500  persons  of  rank  and  10,000 
of  a  lower  grade  fell ;  and  probably  the  total,  in  the  capital 
and  the  provinces,  is  not  fhr  short  of  Sully's  estimate,  wbidi 
Is  the  received  one. 

When  the  terrible  deed  was  perpetrated,  the  king  became 
overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  crime.  He  ex- 
claimed,  ''Whether  I  sleep  or  whether  I  wake,  every 


moment  I  am  haunted  by  visions  of  mardered  men,  lU 
oavesad  with  blood,  and  hideous  to  behold.*'  In  the  ktten 
written  to  the  provinces^  the  cause  was  assribed  to  ^ 
ancient,  feud  of  the  houses  of  Guise  aad  Goligny ;,  but  tbe 
duke  of  Guise  would  not  accept  so  large  a  s^  of  the 
iniamy;  aad  the  kingi^as  obliged  in  pasliaiiient  to  aror 
that  he  had  himself  signed  the  order  for  th«  destii  d 
Gdigay,  and  for  the  commencement  of  the  massacre. 

A  sensation  of  horror  was  diffused  all  o?er  £an|efif 
the  news  of  this  unexampled  atrooity  of  bigptry,  ihid 
waa   li^atiy  augmented  in  England  by  the  crovii  of 
protestants  who  fied  thither  for  refuge.    The  bodjgTdi^ 
nation  called  for  instant  war,  to  avenge  on  the  stnpoii; 
French  government  this  infamous  treatment  of  the  sefincd 
ohuich ;    but  Miaabeth  and  her  ministers  looked  a  lb 
diaboiical  deed  with  the  eyea^  not  of  humanitj,  krt  of 
diploma^.    La  Motha  Eeneloa  hastened  to  ^KtlopBeh^ 
tha  queen  of  England  for  what  he  termed  this  imfoiteite 
aeaidaat.     Elisabeth,  impelled  by  the  unequivocal  apa- 
MOQ  of  her  people  o£  detestation  of  thismon8troli^ 
rather  thaa  by  any  fsnsroas'  feeUog  of  her  own,  beM 
£f)r  i^day  or  two  to  receive  the  ambassador,  who  waspa^ 
disoonaerted  hy  his  position  in  the  midst  of  a  people  iii« 
denounced,  in  just  terms,  thia  fr%ht^ul  transaciioiL  Ai 
length,  when  she  had  had  time  to  array  herself  sad  Ii^ 
ooort  m  dae|^  mouDBiog,  she  g^va  him  an  audience  i&tk 
piascnoe  af  hea  aaoaoil  and  tha  chief  ladies  of  the  leaia 
Tha  deepest   sileaaa  aecompaaied  hia  eatraaoe,  sod  ^ 
qaeen^  after  a  pause,  advanced  ten  or  twelve  paces  to  oe^ 
bias,  solemn  and  stern,  but  with,  her  accustomed  eoarte^ 
Ska  then  led  bin  to  a  window,  and  asked  him  wheiha'^i 
were  possible  that  the  strange  news  which  shebadiiai^ 
of  a  priaae  whom  she  so  moch  loved,  honoared,  sB^cosSk^ 
in,  couId.be  traB«'* 

Fenekn  oonfessad  that  he  waa  overwhelmed  by  the  tii^ 
of  this  sad  aceident^  but  that  aa  accident  it  was ;  tfai^^ 
royal  master  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  such  an  <**^ 
till  the  evening  before  it,  when  it  waa  disclosed  to  bun  t^ 
t^  adminU  and  hia  party  had  formed  a  design  t»  o^ 
themselves  masters  of  the  Louvre,  to  seize  the  royal  i^ 
and  put  to*  death  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  o^^'^^ 
the  catholic  party ;  that  in  the  hurry  and  ^^^^^f^f^ 
mom^it  he  had  given  orders  to  the  duke  of  Go)tt>^ 
friends  to  prevent  the  traitorous  design  by  P^^^  ^ 
tha  admiral  and  his  firiends ;  and  that  nothing  coq1^<^ 
his  regret  that  the  ungevemable  passions  of  ^^.P^'^ 
had  produced  such  a  catastrophe,  which  had  painei  J^ 
as  much  as  if  he  had  cut  off  his  arms  to  safehi8*»^ 
body. 

EUaabeth  declared  hevself  influenced  by  this  faroonw 
view  of  the  caae,  but  expressed  an  earnest  hoped*** 
kiag,  who»,  though  she  had  not  been  able  toaoe^Bis 
as  a  husband,  she  still  eontinued  to  love  and  '•^^ 
she  were  his  wife.  wooW  be  able  to  satiafy  the  wld^ 
it  was  not  by  any  premeditation  of  his  own  ^^,^ 
catastrq>he  had  happened,  bat  by  some  strange  a^ci^ 
which  time  would  eluoidatew 

Tha  aaabaasador,  who  had  approached  this  "''*^ 
with  great  misgivings  waa  wendorfblly  reassured  bj"^ 
language  of  the  qaeen,  and  did  not  hesitate,  in  tbereiT 
midat  of  an  audience  burning  with  indignation  »*  *^  ^ 
miseion  of  a  wholesale  murder  of  a  people  by  their  »»« 
which  has  no  paraUei  in  history,  to^^esent  her  with  alo^ 
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letter  from  the  duke  of  Alen^OB,  which  she  aoeepted  graoU 
basly,  and  read  with  apparent  satisf action. 

Such  was  the  condact  of  the  great  qneen  Elizabeth,  the 
professed  champion  of  protestantism,  who,  for  the  npfaolding 
of  the  reformed  faith,  had  distmrbed  almost  eyery  gorern- 
xnent  in  Europe  by  intestine  feud,  and  who  now,  to  strengthen 
the  reformation  of  Scotland,  held  its  queen  in  unwarrantable 
jthrall.  Had  Elizabeth  been  the  truly  ^at  queen  which 
Hstorians  are  fond  of  representing  her,  never  had  she,  or 
•ny  other  monarch,  so  glorious  an  opportunity  of  proving  it. 
Sucli  a  diabolical  deed  should  have  inspired  her  tongue 
with  a  sublime  eloquence  of  reproof,  of  noble  scorn  of  such 
baseness ;  and  all  diplo^*  ..tic  relations  should  have  been 
broken  off  with  the  French  government  of  assassins 
till  it  had  purged  itself  of  the  foulest  stain  which 
€ver  fell  on  a  court.  But  this  great  glory  within  her 
grasp  tiie  clever  but  fax  from  great  Elizabeth  let  slip 
never  to  return.  Kothing  eould  possibly  show  the  base 
and  unmanly  character  of  the  principles  and  the  men  by 
-wliich  Elizabeth  governed  EUagland  than  that  so  mon- 
strous a  deed  should  awake  in  their  bosoms  no  feeling 
but  that  of  state  diplomacy,  and  no  intentions  but  as 
an  event  to  sanction  a  orime  of  IJieir  own— the  death  of 
the  queen  of  Soots. 

Burleigh  hastened  to  impress  «pon  Elizabeth  the  necessity 
of  this  measure  as  **  the  only  aseaas  of  preventing  her  own  j 
deposition  and  murder ;  **  and  Sandys,  the  bishop  of  London, 
sent  in  a  paper  of  necessary  precaations  to  foe  adopted,  ike 
firrt  and  foremost  of  which  was  to  *'  forthwith  cut  off  the 
SoottlA  queea^s  head.**  This  «xenplary  bishop  of  Ohrist^s 
chureb  vrote  to  Borieigh,  mko  was  with  the  court  at  Wood- 
skxd^  ttii  "the  citizens  of  London  in  these  dangerous 
dajv  aeedei  to  be  pradeolif  dealt  withal."  He  was  very 
miMfc  ■iFriiijtifaat  the  joung  preaiohers,  in  their  zeal,  "being 
unsloBfid  in  mattnv  political,^  might  say  things  which 
vronU  Bit  be  re&ibed  across  the  channel,  but  offered  to 
takeaodh  a  course  widi  them  as  should  prevent  this  danger. 
*'  guDdrj,**  he  said,  ''liad  requiired  fast  and  prayer  to  bo 
had  lor  the  confounlBagof  these  and  other  cruel  enatties  of 
Ood*is  gospel;  hut  this  I  will  not  eoaeent  to  without 
wacraQt  from  her  majesty.*'  A  nj^eeamen.  of  a  political 
bishop,  who,  m  the  presence  of  smrder,  and  the  »Mt 
revolting  crimes  against  God  and  man,  could  keep  Me  soal 
untouched  by  a  feeling  of  righteous  indignation,  and  think 
only  of  keeping  up  political  relations  I 

On  the  continent  a  very  different  spirit  prevailed.  The 
protestant  princes  of  Germany  spoke  out  their  unmitigated 
iioiroT  of  so  murderous  and  perfidious  a  government,  and  took 
the  field  in  defence  of  their  fellow  protestants  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  men ;  and  then  Elizabeth,  in  her  peculiar 
Vay«  sent  them  secret  aid.  So  far  as  she  could,  by  private 
means,  excite  disturbance  in  neighbouring  countries,  she 
liad  no  objection .;  but,  on  the  surface,  she  maintained  an 
^cinruffled  show  of  friendship  and  alliance.  Spite  of  this 
JsVeneh  family  being  drenched  in  the  blood  of  their  innocent 
£ab|ects,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  them,  she 
«till  kept  up  her  unmeaning  coquetry  with  Alen90n,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  stood  as  godmother  to  an  infant  < 
,d$tQ|S^ter  of  this  homicidal  Gharles  IX. !  She  did  indeed 
recommead  to  him  to  afford  protection  to  the  persons  and 
worship  of  the  French  protestants,  and  the  profligate 
Catherine  de  Medicis  replied  for  him  ironically  that  her 
^eon  could  not  follow  a  better  example  than  that  of 'his  good 


sister,  the  qneen  tf  England ;  and,  therefore,  like  her«  he 
would  force  no  man*!  oonscbooe,  bat,  like  her,  would  pro- 
hibit in  his  dominions  Hie  ozeroise  «f  every  other  worship 
besides  that  which  he  practised  himself.  It  is  to  the  honour 
of  the  people  of  England  of  that  time  that  they  deaonaoad,  ia 
unsparing  terms,  this  gigantic  horror,  and  that  many  of  the 
nobility  shared  fully  in  the  feeling.  The  French  ambMsador 
described  in  bis  letters  to  his  master  his  noriifytng  pcait&oa 
in  England,  where,  oa  every  side,  he  heard  ibe  ronnittoro 
of  St.  Bartholomew  desoribed  as  the  moet  cfionBons  cmoie 
perpetrated  einoe  the  death  of  Jesiu  Oinriet,  and  deebdng 
that  no  one  woidd  speak  to  hhn  iMt  the  queen,  who  treated 
him  with  her  accustomed  urbanity.  Whilst  the  people  of 
England  were  musing  in  deep  wrath  on  this  outrage 
on  humanity  committed  by  the  French  government, 
Elizabeth,  the  queen  of  this  great  nation,  was  occupied 
in  an  interesting  correspondence  oa  the  best  means  of 
eradicating  the  scars  of  the  small-pox  from  the  face  of  her 
previously  sufficiently  ugly  lover,  Alen^on.  She  recom- 
mended a  London  quack,  who  could  do  wonders,  and  ex- 
pressed her  astonish  meat  &at  Oatherine  de  Medicis  had 
not  sooner  adopted  means  to  remove  these  mortifymg  scars. 
Catherine  had  been  too  bosy  with  planning  the  mtuder  of 
her  subjects. 

From  the  podc-madb  of  Alen^on  Elizabeth  was  rudely 
called  by  her  ministers  to  die  subject  of  profiting  by  the 
catholic  murders  in  France,  to  remove  the  catholic  queen 
in  her  custody.  Burleigh,  and  numbers  of  the  enemies  of 
Mary,  urged  upon  her  that  the  murder  of  the  protestants 
in  France  was  only  one  demenetoation  of  the  enstence  of 
a  universal  catholic  league  for  the  «fllapeiionef  protest- 
antism ;  that  she  would  be  aimed  at  sect  4  her  4epositioli 
or  murder  would  follow,  unless  she  pBetiAed  Ig  her  safety; 
and  the  surest  means  was  to  strike  4ihe  Mat  Uew,  and  in 
the  queen  of  Scots  destroy  their  eeafera  «f  «nit^  in  these 
kingdoms.  Elizabeth  listened  to  the  altiee.  M  was  too 
politic  to  imbrue  her  hands  in  the  Wool  «f  the  ^een  of 
Scotland,  witbect  exerting  herself  ftcat  te  trfrfer  the 
odiom  to  eome  other  shoalders.  KilH^saer  whi.  therefore, 
sent  down  to  SeofAand  te  see  if  the  tuwtmfitm  ef  tike  queen 
eeald  not  be  efleeted  ihae.  .  His  enhfinwlMb  aaMon  was 
to  aira^gff,  if  poiiiMo^  ^le  terms  of  an  armistice  hetwixt 
the  aihereate  of  Kary  and  those  of  the  young  king  in 
Scotland,  at  the  head  of  which  parties  were  Huntley  and 
Morton.  But  the  private  and  real  object  was  to  lead  the 
protestant  lords  to  the  point  of  removing  Mary  from  the 
hands  of  Elizabeth,  "  to  receive  that  she  had  deserved  by 
ordre  of  justice." 

Killigrew  was  to  work  on  their  fears  by  representalionB 
of  the  catholic  leagne,  to  make  the  most  of  the  massacre  of 
Bt.  Bartholomew,  and  to  warn  them,  as  on  good  iitforma- 
tion  received  in  England,  to  look  to  themselves,  to  see  that 
none  of  them  were  seduced  by  bribes,  none  made  away  by 
poison,  not  to  ^ow  the  young  king  to  go  out  of  the  realm 
on  any  plea,  and  if  hard  put  to  it,  to  rely  on  the  instant  and 
energetic  co-operation  of  Elizfd)eth  f<»r  the  defence  of  the 
reformed  creed,  and  the  tranquHlity  of  the  kingdom. 
Having  operated  thus  far,  KilHgrew  was  next  instructed  to 
approach  the  great  ol:^ct  of  fats  mission,  bnt  not  in  any 
way  to  implicate  the  queen.  He  was  to  represent  the  great 
peril  of  detaining  Mary  in  England,  from  the  number  of 
fiery  zealots  always  plotting  for  her  escape,  and  that  H 
would  be  much  better  for  them  ie  have  he»  in  ihwrtiwa 
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hands,  where  they  oould  more  readilj  and  more  jastlj  take 
prompt  measures  at  any  moment  for  preventing  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  present  goyemment.  If  this  was  listened 
to,  he  was  then  to  see  what  bargain  for  this  purpose  he 
could  strike  with  Morton,  a  man  steeped  in  crime,  and  not 
at  all  averse  to  murder. 

KiUigrew,  in  his  private  letters,  represents  himself  as  re- 
coiling with  disgust  from  this  odious  office,  but  not  daring 
to  incur  the  royal  displeasure  by  declining  it.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Morton  was  at  all  averse  to  the  proposal,  for 
so  late  as  January  of  the  next  year,  the  negotiation  was  still 
on  foot  with  her ;  but  it  failed  from  the  resolute  opposition 
of  a  far  more  honourable  man,  the  regent  Mar.  Mar  was 
anxious,  like  a  real  patriot,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  coun- 


and  there  died  in  a  few  days.  This  oecorred  on  the  8th  of 
October,  and  on  the  9th  of  November,  HoitoQ,  by  the  in. 
fluence  of  Elizabeth,  was  elected  regent  in  Mar*8  place 
Thus  Elizabeth  had  obtained  the  appointment  of  the  maa 
to  be  the  guardian  of  the  young  king  who  ^ad  for  maoj 
years  been  in  her  pay,  prompt  to  work  any  wickedness 
which  was  demanded  by  her  policy.  Both  Mary  and  her 
son  might  now  be  said  to  be  in  her  hands.  No  sooner  was 
he  in  power,  than  he  managed,  through  the  inflaenee  of 
Elizabeth,  who  had  always  weighty  persuasions  at  hand,  to 
bring  over  Mary*s  chief  friends,  the  Hamiltoos,  and 
Huntley's  people,  the  Gk>rdons,  and  he  demanded  the  imnifi. 
diate  and  unconditional  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. Kirkaldy,  Maitland.  and  Hume,  who  held  it,  nhoAt 


Bear-baiting,  ae  pracCSed  in  the  lime  of  Quetn  Elizabeth. 


try,  to  reconcile  the  contending  factions,  and  make  the 
government  strong  and  independent  by  union.  He  con- 
tended that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  the 
interests  of  Mary  and  her  own  son,  for  the  benefit  and 
harmony  of  both.  He  sent  away  Randolph,  who  had  been 
for  years  the  diligent  source  of  discord  and  mischief  for 
Elisabeth,  and  made  overtures  to  the  adherents  of  the  queen, 
by  which,  under  proper  guarantees  for  her  benefit,  she  was 
to  surrender  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 

But  this  honourable  endeavour  was  so  contrary  to  the 
base  motives  and  unprincipled  spirit  of  the  age,  that  it 
brought  speedy  destruction  on  the  regent.  Morton,  one  of  the 
most  thorough  villains  of  that  villainous  time,  invited  him 
to  a  banquet  at  Dalkeith,  before  the  treaty  could  be  signed, 
and  Mar  was  taken  so  Hi  at  the  dinner,  with  every  symptom 
of  poUon.  tnat  he  rode  away  as  fast  as  he  could  to  Stirling, 


however,  to  give  it  up,  and  thus  pat  them  i 
their  enemies.  On  this,  Elizabeth  orde 
marshal  of  Berwick,  to  advance  to  EdinU 
strong  force  furnished  with  a  powerful  1 
if  necessary,  lay  the  castle  in  ashes.  In  I 
besieged  lords,  and  Mary  from  her  prison  in  J 
plored  the  king  of  France  to  hasten  to  th«r  f 
not  to  allow  Elizabeth  to  extinguish  the 
opposition  in  Sootland;  but  Charles  replied^ 
quite  out  of  his  power:  for  Elizabeth,  on  the  vcrf^^ 
movement,  would  send  a  fleet  to  Bochelie,  where  he  ^ 
besieging  the  Huguenots. 

The  castle  was  consequently  compelled  to  8ori«Dder  <>. 

the  9th  of  June,  1573,  after  a  siege  of  tiiirty-fo»  ^J* 

Elizabeth  insbted  that  the  leaders  should  be  pot  »^ 

disposal.    In  a  few  days  Maitlapd)  who  had^now  exhi**! 
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all  hifl  shifts  and  subtleties,  died  of  poison,  as  some  asserted 
— and  amongst  them  Mary,  who  charged  it  boldly  in  a  letter 
to  Elizabeth— from  the  ready  band  of  Morton  ;  as  others 
believed,  by  bis  own  hands.  The  brave  Eirkaldy  of  Grange 
was  hanged  and  quartered  as  a  traitor  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
though  a  hundred  persons  of  the  Eirkaldy  family  offered 
to  Morton  twenty  thousand  pounds  Scots,  and  an  annuity 
-of  three  thousand  marks,  for  his  life.  Maitland,  like  Morton, 
was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Damley;  but  Morton,  the 
most  hardened  of  them  all,  had  seen  the  last  of  his  con- 
federates, and,  for  a  time,  held  the  supreme  power. 
There,  at  present,  we  leave  him,  to  trace  the  proceedings 
of  Elizabeth  in  other  quarters. 

Though  the  French  king  had  refused  to  assiflt  Mary's 
party  in  Scotland  in  their  last  extremity,  for  fear  of  Eliza- 
beth's affording  aid  to  the  Huguenots  besieged  in  Bochelle 
by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  that  did  not  prevent  Elisabeth 
assisting  the  Bochellais.  She  allowed  a  strong  fleet  of 
Englishmen,  und^  the  nominal  ooramand  of  the  count  de 
Montgomery,  to  assemble  in  Plymouth  for  the  relief  of  that 
place,  and  she  promised  them  further  aid.  To  avert  this, 
Charles  IX^  endeavoured  to  flatter  Elizabeth  into  neutrality. 
He  requested  her  to  stand  godmother  to  his  infant  daughter, 
as  we  have  seen.  The  Freneh  protestants,  however,  were 
80  incensed  at  Elizabeth^s  ««i^>liaiice,  which  they  regarded 
as  an  act  ef  apostai^,  that  ^ey  attacked  the  squadror 
which  conveyed  the  Englith  aaihaisador,  Elizabeth's  proxy, 
seized  one  of  his  ships,  akw  some  of  his  attendants,  and 
put  his  own  Efe  in  periL  Oharlee  IX.  saw  in  this  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  inducing  Elizabeth  to  cause  the  Ply- 
mouth fleet  to  di^oerse.  He  tiierefore  despatched  an 
.  ambassador  before  the  queen^s  anger  could  cool,  requesting 
her  refusal  of  a  promised  loan  to  these  audacious  Bochellais, 
and  to  disperse  the  hostile  fleet  at  Plymouth.  But  Elliza- 
beth  referred  the  onvoy  to  her  ministers  o&  that  point,  who 
assured  him  that  they  had  aa  power  wfaatevmr  to  impede- 
^e  sailing  «f  the  fleet,  Ibr  tbatt  Englishmen  nailod  'On  the 
plea  of  traffic  wherever  tiiey  pleased ;  and  if  they  committed 
any  acts  of  hoetili^  on  ftwud\j  powers,  they  were  at  the 
mercy  of  ^ose  powers  to  seiae  iiieni  and  ^neat  iitam.  as 
porates. 

Elizabefh  was  soon,  however,  pmuiBlied  far  tfass  flagrant 
equivocation.  Montgomery  sailed  in  April ;  hut,  on  dis- 
eovering  the  strength  of  the  French  leet  moeored  under  the 
forts  aad  batteries  of  Bochelle,  he  ww  nised  with  terror, 
attd  returned  to  Plymouth  without  striksag  a  h]»w.  Elisa- 
heth,  incggnant  at  his  failure,  j^en  eent  him  wmrd  iStmi  she 
was  highly  displeased  at  his  {N-aeamiag  t»  tmfinl  the  B^sh 
flag,  and  forbade  his  aeeem  to  any  of  the  Bni^  ports. 
In  June  of  the  next  year  be  wae  taken  pii—iet  an  Normandy, 
and  on  the  26th  of  that  moatii  he  waa  caeoatei  asa-kafltw  i 
in  Paris.  The  bravery  of  the  people  of  Bo«lhelle,  ho^wever, 
and  the  election  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Poland, 
saved  that  city.  A  new  pacification  was  entered  isto,  but ; 
the  peace  of  France  was  again  disturbed  by  a  coalition  be- 
twixt the  heads  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  marshals  Mont- 
morency, De  Coss^,  and  Damfont,  the  catholic  leaders 
called  the  Politicians.  This  leaj^ie  was  formed  to  get 
possession  of  the  king,  whose  health  was  now  fast  failing 
remove  Catherine  and  the  duke  of  Guise  from  power, 
and  proclaim  Alen^on  as  the  snceessor  to  the  crown  in 
the  absence  of  Anjou  in  Poland.  Elizabeth  was  actively 
engaged  in  all  these  movements,  especially  in   advising 


Alen^on  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs.  M^ 
watchful  genius  of  Catherine  discovered  and  defeated  the 
plot :  Montmorency  and  Coss^  were  committed  to  tbe 
Bastille,  Alen^on  and  the  king  of  Navarre  were  bo  doi^ 
watched  that  they  were  stopped  in  five  attempts  to  escape, 
and  numbers  of  the  inferior  actors  were  pat  to  death. 

In  May,  1574,  Charles  ESI.  of  France  died  a  misertUe 
death,  fuU  of  remorse  and  horror,  worn  out  with  oonsamptioD, 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  By  the  management  of 
Catherine,  the  throne  was  secured  by  her  next  son,  Aojoa, 
notwithstanding  his  being  absent  in  Poland,  hjw 
ascended  ^e  French  throne  under  the  title  of  EmrjUL, 
detested  by  all  the  protestants  for  his  share  in  tbeaiaBcn 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  In  the  following  year  a  Kf  flot 
was  formed  betwixt  the  protestant  ooonoil  at  MM  k 
Bovergue  and  the  catholics  under  DamTille,  to  pliee 
Alen^on  on  the  throne— a  soheme  cordially  Bupportedbj 
Elizabeth  in  favour  of  her  present  lover,  AleD90a.  Ust^so 
effected  his  escape  from  eoort  in  September,  l^lM 
Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  her  recent  renewal  of  thtratj 
of  Blois,  advanced  him  money  to  raise  him  an  iii;<^ 
German  protestants.  In  February,  1575,  the  kiig  «^ 
Navarre  also  escaped,  and  the  two  princes  called  oa  iio- 
both  to  declare  war  in  their  favour;  but  the demiaiw 
overruled  in  the  oouncil,  and  Elizabeth  offered  M 
as  mediatrix  betwixt  the  king  and  his  brother  iks^ 
who  was  grown  jealous  of  the  ascendency  of  Navaiie. 

On  the  2l8t  of  April  a  treaty  was  condaded  hj^ 
the  exercise  of  the  protestant  religion  was  pennitted  te  i 
certain  extent ;  the  king  promised  to  call  anaaaeabijofi^ 
states  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  ^ia^ 
suooeeded  to  the  appanage  of  his  eider  hnoihei;  and  te* 
forward  was  styled  Anjou. 

This  settlement  <^  the  differenees  of  ereeds  wa0«f  «7 
short  duratioa.  The  prnteetant  league  of  Mfllaad  ^ 
loted  the  eathoHes  te  couoter^ea^es,  which  etiui'^ 
oUi^on  wider  ^tOk  to  maiotam  ike  ueonimji^ 
aument  fiaith,  aad  to  resist  all  IheeaoroaehmeBlaflfli'F' 
teetaots.  Henry  III.,  who  foeheid  his  o«a  aiMj 
usurped  by  these  leagues,  determined  to  place  famdM^ 
bead  of  a  great  combined  league  of  the  -cath^^'^ 
did  in  February,  1577,  the  deputies  af  the  aoaeatf*^^ 
states,  for  the  most  part,  fofiewiBg  his  ^iMxajk^^^' 
ling  the  bulk  of  the  privileges  lately  conceded  ta  ^  1^' 
testaats.  The  oonsequenoe  vras  another  religioQS  ^' 
followed  by  as  short-lived  a  peaoe,  by  whkhlheF^^^ 
revved  were  Again  restared. 

But  our  narrative  of  the  French  ooritests  ktwixt  m 
eathelics  aad  protealante  bae  passed  ahead  tf  ^  ^ 
iarbaaees  in  ike  HetheiiaBdB.  A  furioes  mm  ^^ 
ragiag  there  hetmkdLihb  jii (iwitmit  and  catbolie iBtereA 
wUehakm  repreeeiAed  <he  irterwtai .  ef  the  satife  l^etb^ 
hmdenandfipaia.  The  dUke  «f  Al«m  had  wadel  l*f««S^ 
oeemai  ef  Wood  te  maiataia  4he  higetod  aai  end  p«^ 
•eThk  master  Fhi^;  hot  the  Bativee  had  fooid  a  T««o.*ots 
aad  dOU  cihampien  in  tte  protestant  prince  of  On^ 
He  succeeded  in  establishing  the  independence  of  HoW 
and  Zealand ;  and  Philip,  angry  with  Alva  for  his  ^ 
of  success,  recalled  him,  and  treated  him  wiih  a  6^ 
neglect,  which,  however  ungrateful  in  the  king,  was  P^"*^ 
the  true  reward  for  the  commission  of  such  crini«  « 
Alva  had  given  himself  up  to  work  for  him.  In  *^«  P^^ 
of  Alva,  PhiUp  despatched  7«-^'^  AAmm«idator  of  B** 
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qoesceos,  who  ^idqpted  a  more  oonoiliatory  polk^  towarcbi 
the  people,  «»d  4iias  weakened  the  mflnenee  of  th»  pdnoe 
of  Orange. 

In  these  drcamstanoef*  Orange  applied  to  Sliaabeth  for 
help ;  but,  Binoe  he  had  aseuaed  thetgovenunent  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  Elizabeth  had  begoa  to  regard  himinth 
jealoosj.  She  felt  sure  that,  fcom.  hie  conneotioii  with  the 
proteetaots  of  Franee,  he  woold  seek  for  their  aseistanoe, 
and  this  once  gained,  would  offer  a  pretext  for  Henry  IlL 
invading  that  country ;  and  the  extension  of  the  sway  of 
France  into  the  Xetherlands  by  no  means  offered  a  pleasing 
prospect  to  the  commerce  and  tranquillity  of  England. 
Instead  of  affording  aid  to  the  struggling  proieetants  of 
Flanders^  she  withdrew  her  forces  from  Flushing,  and 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Spaniards.  Beqgesoens 
rejoiced  at  this  change,  conceded  aU  in  his  power^  agreed 
to  expel  the  Eogh'sh  refugees  from  the  Netherlands,  and 
obtained,  in  return,  an  order  to  arrest  all  the  irossels  of 
the  insurgents  in  her  ports,  and  for  their  exolosion  from 
Cngland. 

This  change  of  policy  greatly  mortified  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  the  protestant  interests  in  the  Netherlands, 
Irut  Elizabeth  represented  it  as  her  object  to  mAilii^ 
betwixt  them  and  France.  The  prince  of  Orange,  how- 
ever, would  listen  to  no  such  mediatioj:^  till  the  civil  war 
breaking  out  again  in  France  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of 
assistance  thence.  To  effectually  secure  the  aid  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  prince  sent  over  deputiea  to  make  her  aa  <^er  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  as  the  representa* 
tive  of  the  ancient  princes  of  those  countries  by  desesnt 
from  Fhilippa  of  Hainault.  This  offer  surprised  and 
fbttered  her ;.  but,  after  much  discussion,  and  much  diversity 
of  opinion  in  her  council,  it  was  deemed  best  to  decline  it, 
neither  her  honour  nor  her  conscience  allowing  her  to  aoeept 
it,  but  promising  that  she  would  do  all  in  her  power  to 
reconcile  them  to  their  sovereign,  Philip. 

About  a  month  after  this  decbion,  Bequescens  died,  and 
was  succeeded  towards  the  end  of  the  year  by  Don  John  of 
Austria,  the  bastard  brother  of  Philip,  attended  by  all  the 
reputation  of  his  victory  over  the  Turks  at  the  great  battle 
af  Liepaoto.  He  was  compelled  to  ratify  an  accommoda- 
tion which  had  just  taken  place  betwixt  Holland  and  Zea- 
land and  the  catholic  states  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was 
styled  the  Pacification  of  Qhent,  and  provided  that  no  foreign 
soldiers  should  be  permitted  in  the  states,  and  that  they 
should  help  each  other  against  all  opponents.  This  treaty 
was  known  as  *'  the  perpetual  edict,"  but  it  appeared  very 
likely  to  be  broken  immediately.  Don  John,  without  a 
foreign  army,  found  himself  impotent  to  contend  with  the 
independent  Belgians.  He  therefore  sent  for  the  Spanish 
armj  from  Italy,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  appealed  to 
EHisabeth  for  men  and  money  to  resist  this  direct  violation 
of  the  edict.  Elizabeth  contented  herself  with  recommend- 
ing both  parties  to  abide  by  that  contract,  as  calculated 
at  ODce  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
people ;  but  the  prince  of  Orange,  hopeless  of  any  jastioe 
or  toleration  with  a  Spanish  army  in  the  country,  threatened 
to  transfer  the  sovereignty  of  his  estates  to  Alen^on, 
Elizabeth's  suitor,  now  Adjou.  He,  moreover,  despatched 
an  envoy  to  communicate  a  grand  design  of  Don  John 
of  Austria's  against  England.  He  represented  that  Don 
John  was  of  a  restless  and  ambitious  character,  that  he 
had  been  disappointed  of  becoming  king  of  Tunis  by  the 


commands  of  Philip,  and  that  he  now  fonnd.  the*  ha  had 


conoeived  a  plan  for  making  hiiacnlf  mfmarfh  of  B»TgUiv| 
and  ScothuuL  Thb  plan  had  aheady  teoeived  the  mno^ 
tion  of  the  pqpe*  who  had  eagsfid  tft  aid  hiiK  with  six 
thousand  mercenaries  on  ptetenee  of  aiMisting  the  knightc; 
of  Malta.  The  prinee  assorei  her  that  the  reeall  ef  the 
Spanish  army  was  for  the  invasion  of  her  reidm  ^  that  the 
pope's  reinfoBoeoKnt  was  to  meet  them  at  sea,,  and  together 
they  were  lo  land  in  EngUnd,  and,  added  by  the  friends  ef 
the  qoeen  of  Scotland,  to  liberate  that  priaeeia^  who  was 
to  marry  Don  John,  and  thej  were  to  vdiga  as  Jefan  and 
Mary » kiaip  and  ^pieeii  of  finghmd  and  Seotland. 

£liiabeth  most  hafe  credited  the  reality  ef  this  design,, 
for  she  agreed  to  gnacaatee  a  loaa  of  ene  hundred  thonsandr 
pounds  te  the  states^  and  to  famish  one  thonsand  hoiee  and 
five  thousand  ibol,  on  eonditioa  that  they  ebould  net  make 
peaoe  witbe«t  her  9fpfrdUtiMt,  nor  iaUow  her  rebds  to  find 
an  asylum  amongst  them.  This  was  not  a  defence  of  her 
own  country,  but  an  invasioa  of  her  ally  Philip*i ;  and  she 
was  obliged  to  assure  hiss  that  she  had  no  hostile  intentiosr 
but  to  compel  the  observanee  ef  the  paeiflea^on  ef  GHient, 
and  te  defend  her  own  territory  against  the  dseigns  of  his 
brother.  Den  John.  Philip  afteted  to  hope  that  her  media* 
tion  might  be  saeeessfni,  but  probably  trusted  to  the  talents 
of  Don  John  and  thearmy  from  Italy  te  subdue  the  insurgent 
people,  spile  of  the  £nj^  smL  The  Netherhmders^  not« 
withstanding  the  money  which  they  had  raised  on  Blisa* 
beth's  guarantee,  wanted  yet  more;  and  they  put  into  her 
hands  the  jewehi  and  plate  whieh  Matthias  of  Austria,  the 
brother  ef  the  eaqMior  Rudolph,  snd  nominal  governor  of 
the  states,  had  pledged  to  them.  Oa  this  pledge  ElHsabeth 
advaneed  them  fifty  thousand  poonds.  Animated  by  tins' 
supply^  the  Dutoh  pieeeeded  to  attack  the  army  of  Doa 
John,  but  were  defeated  in  the  great  battle  of  Qemblours, 
an  overthrow  whieh  spread  oonstema^n  throughout  the 
Nethsriaads.  Ones  mete  they  appealed  te  Elisabeth,  te^ 
the  protestant  prinoes  of  Geanai^,  and  te  the  duke  of 
Anjou. 

Gassiaur,  brother  of  tite  Bleetor  Palatine,  marched  across 
the  Bhiae  with  twdve  thousand  men,  paid  with  English 
gold,  and  Anjou  also  advanced  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand. 
The  i»oteetant  foUowers  of  Oassimir,  however,  seemed  to 
act  rather  as  invading  an  enemy's  country  than  as  come  te 
succour  friends,  and  the  people,  wherever  they  came,  de^' 
dared  that  they  had  better  remain  under  Philip  than  under 
such  alliee.  Anjou  for  some  time  appeared  to  carry  all 
before  hinu  He  took  Binche  by  assault,  and  induced 
Manbeuge  to  open  its  gates ;  but  there  his  progress  eeased, 
and  he  attributed  this  to  the  jealousy  of  Elisabeth,  whe 
dreaded  the  Netherlands  falling  under  French  ukfluence; 
and  probably  this  was  true.  As  for  Oassimir,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  done  much  besides  living  at  free  cost ;  for, ' 
coming  face  to  face  with  the  army  of  Don  John,  he  did  not 
venture  to  give  battle.  The  prince  of  Oraufce,  despairing 
of  being  able  to  resist  such  commanders  as  Don  John  and 
Farnese,  duke  of  Parma»  formed  a  confederation  of  the 
northern  states  alone,  afterwards  known  as  the  United 
Provinces;  and  Don  John  dying  on  the  1st  of  October,.' 
1578,  the  dnhe  of  Parma  won  over  the  Walloon  States  te 
Philip  by  premising  to  observe  the  perpetual  edict,  and 
replaoing  the  foreign  army  by  native  treopPv 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  the  dnke  of  Anjou,  whose 
troops,  being  only  ei^aged  he  three  months,  were  new 
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disbanded,  ient  oyer  hia  faYOonle,  Simier,  to  prosecnte  his 
guit  with  JSlisabeth.  Simier  was  a  man  of  ooortly  manners, 
great  wit  and  gallantry,  and  Ytirj  soon  won  the  confidence 
of  Elizabeth.  He  was  admitted  thrice  a  week  to  her  prirate 
^parties,  and  she  treated  him  with  saeh  familiaritj  that 
•cren  scandal  became  busy  about  them.  Simier  persuaded 
Elizabeth  that  his  master  was  actaallj  dying  of  love  for  a 
woman  now  fifty  save  one.  To  remove  the  main  obstacle 
t<i  her  marriage  he  soon  perceiTcd  was  to  break  the  infiaence 
of  Leicester ;  and  he  not  only  made  her  acquainted  with  his 
k>ose  amours,  but  greatly  astounded  her  by  the  information 
that  he  had  recently  married  the  widow  of  the  earl  of 
Essex,  being  strongly  suspected  of  having  first  removed  the 
carl  by  poison.  Elisabeth  was  greatly  enraged ;  and,  not- 
withstanding her  confidante,  Mrs.  Ashley,  did  all  she  could 
to  screen  Leicester,  Elisabeth  refused  to  listen  to  his  pro- 
testations of  innocence,  and  placed  him  in  confinement  at 
Greenwich. 

But  though  the  influence  of  Leicester  was  for  a  time 
weakened,  Simier  found  that  he  made  little  progress.  The 
public  were  averse  to  the  match,  and  it  was  vehemently 
assailed  from  the  pulpit.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1579,  Simier, 
therefore,  demanded  a  final  answer;  and  Elizabeth,  employ- 
ing her  old  artifice,  that  she  could  not  marry  a  man  whom 
ahe  had  never  seen,  suddenly  found  herself  taken  at  her 
word.  The  duke,  in  September,  landed  at  Greenwich, 
without  any  previous  nodce,  and  in  disgmse.  Notwith- 
etanding  the  accounts  of  his  ugliness,  and  the  late  ravages 
•of  the  small-pox,  Elisabeth  was  not  only  surprised  but 
enchanted  at  hb  presence.  He  was  young,  lively,  and 
showed  the  most  devoted  attention  to  her ;  and  after  a  few 
•days  of  ardent  courtship  he  had  made  such  an  impression  that 
iie  took  his  leave  with  the  fullest  hopes  of  success  both  as  to 
his  marriage,  and  to  his  claims  on  the  Netherlands. 

On  the  2nd  of  October,  1579,  Elizabeth  summoned  a 
council,  and  submitted  to  them  the  question  of  her  mar- 
riage. Such  a  proposition  at  one  time  would  have  thrown 
the  council  and  parliament  into  ecstacies ;  but  that  time 
was  long  gone  by.  There  were  now  no  anxious  and  im- 
portunate prayers  that  she  should  make  up  her  mind. 
The  queen  was  nearly  fifty,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
hope  of  ofispring.  Men  had  pretty  well  settled  in  their  own 
minds  who  would  be  the  heir,  and  were  in  no  hurry, 
even  for  ^e  queen's  life,  to  subject  themselves  to  a  foreign 
prince,  and  a  catholic.  The  council,  therefore,  deliberated 
for  a  week,  and  came  to  no  conclusion ;  and  Elizabeth, 
f>erceiving  what  was  the  prevailing  opinion,  became  greatiy 
chagrined,  and  shed  many  passionate  tears.  This  has 
f)een  considered  a  proof  that  Elizabeth  was  at  last  really 
in  love,  and  vexed  to  see  any  coldness  shown  towards  her 
chosen  husband;  but  we  attribute  her  tears  to  a  very 
different  cause.  We  have  not  the  remotest  belief  that, 
«nder  any  circumstances,  she  would  ultimately  have  mar- 
ried either  Anjou  or  any  one  else.  All  her  life  she  had 
t)een  fond  to  distraction  of  flirtation  with  some  fresh  prince ; 
but  in  every  case,  as  at  last  in  this,  she  dismissed  her  lover 
with  some  frivolous  excuse.  She  was  from  her  youth 
wedded  to  the  love  of  undivided  power— «  love  which  could 
ibdmit  of  no  rival :  but  what  mortified  her  now  was  to  per- 
ceive that  her  councillors  and  subjects  no  longer  deemed 
her  marriage  of  any  consequence.  Their  indifference 
implied  that  there  was  no  chance  of  heirs  from  her,  but 
that  the  law  of  succession  had  pointed  out  what  she  herself 


never  would — the  heir  in  another  quarter.     From  thit 
source,  undoubtedly,  flowed  her  tears. 

Her  ministers,  to  keep  up  some  degree  of  appeanDoeof 
interest  in  the  affair,  diligently  prosecuted  with  Simier  the 
particulars  of  the  matrimonial  contract 

Meantime  the  contest  in  the  Netherlands  went  on.  On 
March  15th,  1580,  Philip  published  a  ban,  offering  twenty- 
five  tiumsand  crowns  for  Uie  head  of  the  prince  of  Orange; 
and  Anjou,  on  the  other  hand,  prosecuted  his  daim  to  tibe 
Netherlands.  Elizabeth,  who  probably  was  now  looking 
for  a  plausible  excuse  for  dismissing  Anjou,  profeased  to 
doubt  how  far,  if  he  succeeded  in  making  himself  mastered 
those  provinces,  she  could  keep  her  engagement  to  m&q 
him,  as  it  would,  probably,  be  dangerous  to  the  trade  uii 
independence  of  England ;  and,  moreover,  if  she  did  muiT 
Anjou,  would  not  such  a  marriage  be  as  hateful  to  k 
subjects  as  that  of  Mary  with  PhiHp  ?  Yet,  immedittel/ 
afterwards,  she  consented  to  his  acceptance  of  the  jonn- 
ment  of  the  Netherlands,  and  made  himapremtofooe 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  by  means  of  which  b^lus 
army  in  motion.  In  April,  1581,  in  conseqnenee  of  t)ffl 
return  of  regard  for  Anjou,  a  distinguished  embtsj 
was  sent  over  from  France,  and  was  received  bj  the  nobla 
and  the  city  authorities  with  great  Selat.  The  ambaasadiH! 
persuaded  themselves  that  this  time  success  would  atte^ 
them  ;  but  they  were  greatly  astonished  to  find  that  tki 
queen  had  now  discovered  a  new  objection  to  the  match 
that  it  would  involve  her  in  a  vrar  with  Philip,  who  bd 
lately  become  additionally  formidable  by  the  aoquntio&oi 
Portugal,  and  proposed  to  enter,  instead  of  marriage,  ink 
a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Pranoe.  Bytk 
perseverance  of  the  ambassadors,  however,  these  scmpla 
were  also  overcome,  and  the  marriage  was  definitively  aettki 
to  take  place  in  six  weeks,  provided  that  the  leagued 
perpetual  amity  were  signed  within  that  time.  Tlwsi 
weeks  expired,  and  Elizabeth  still  confanuingundeterDifie^ 
Anjou,  who  had  crossed  the  frontier  with  sixteen  thoojui 
men,  and  expelled  the  prince  of  Parma  from  the  siege « 
Oambray,  hastened  over  to  settle  his  wavering  mistwa 

Elizabeth  received  him  with  every  demonatratis « 
affection,  and  great  rejoicings  and  discharge  of  6«ww 
testified  that  the  public  ceased  to  regard  the  aafcAww 
aversion.  Elizabeth  exacted  a  written  promise  &«ft^ 
duke,  and  gave  him  a  similar  one  in  return,  to  toos  oa 
each  other's  enemies  as  their  own,  to  assist  cadi  odio  a 
aU  emergencies,  and  that  neitiier  of  them  should  makea 
treaty  with  the  king  of  Spain  without  the  oonscDt  of  ^ 
other.  This  being  done,  she  took  a  ring  from  her  fifl^ 
and  placing  it  on  that  of  Anjou.  in  the  presence  of^ 
foreign  ambassadors  and  of  the  English  court,  8h«Pj*^ 
herself  by  that  ceremony  to  become  his  wife,  and  ordet^ 
Walsmgham,  Bedford,  Leicester,  Hatton.  the  bishop  fii 
Lincohi,  and  the  eari  of  Sussex,  to  draw  up  »P«*S^ 
of  the  rites  to  be  observed,  and  the  contract  to  bes««^ 
on  the  occasion.  Anybody  would  have  deemed  the  o*^ 
settled  at  last ;  and  so  satisfied  were  the  foreign  ao^ 
sadors,  that  Castebau  posted  a  despatch  to  France  aj» 
St.  Aldegonde  to  the  Netheriands,  that  all  w  fi»*^ 


arranged;  and  at  Brussels  the  marriage  was 


(xkhT»d 


as  if  abeady  accomplished,  by  the  discharge  of  artillery.  ^ 
fireworks,  and  all  the  usual  demonstratioos  of  rcjoicmg' 

Nothing,  however,  was  farther  from  completion.  Thttd 
day  the  duke  received  a  message  from  thcyjaccn,  reqnfis** 
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■g  kim  to  go  to  her,  when  he  fotmd  her  pale  and  diowned 
1  tears.  She  declared  that  she  had  paeeed  the  night  m 
le  greateat  tmgaiih  from  the  deternrined  oppeeitien  of  her 
linuters  and  the  grief  and  alann  of  her  ladies;  tliat  she 
Nind  the  prejudioea  of  her  people  against  her  maniage 
isvpetable,  and  that,  much  as  she  loved  him,  she  must  give 

up.  Hatton,  who  was  present— showing  that  this  was 
>t  meant  for  a  prhate  interview — supported  her  view  of 
le  case  with  various  argunents  ;  aad  the  dnke^  returniag 
»  his  apartment  in  high  dudgeen,  flottg  ^e  zing  &ea  hksy 
id  swore  that  the  Engliehwomeii  wem  wm  leUa  aad 
ipricious  as  tbetr  diaMite. 

This  breach  was  still,  however,  kept  private.  Sfinbctik, 
ho  probably  reallj  liked  the  doke,  though  she  eosld  aot 
id  in  her  heart  to  BUirrj  him,  still  entreated  him  to  rrmehi, 

she  might  prevail  over  her  difiooltiee*  and  effscl  the  mmr- 
^ge.   She  displayed  every  sign  of  the  wmrmest  attadunent 

public  and  in  private*  and  did  everjtl^ng  peimfUe  to 
ause  him.  Three  laonths  went  ovdr  in  this  cxtraort&ary 
anner,  the  pohfie  oat  of  doors  afi  the  time  deeming  the 
alter  a  settled  one,  «m1  vwiting-  its  dislike  in  all  auuMMr 
r  ways.  The  people  asked  bow  il  was  tbat  tiie  qaeen  had 
>  soon  forgotten  &  Bartholoinev,  and  heaped  aQ  sorts  ef 
>use  on  both  the  deleted  Ai^o  and  the  Freneh  nation  at 
rge ;  whilst  in  France  the  cathefies  were  ec^aaHj  vioient 
I  one  of  their  princes  marrying  m  fcvetie;  and  the  graad 
ipporter  and  promoter  of  heresy.  During  att  Utia  tkee 
le  most  scandaloas  stories  were  afoat  of  the  fniiainsl 
mduct  of  the  qoeen  awl  her  Frenob  paisawui, 

Elizabeth,  rooied  to  m  pitch  of  tenibfe  wratih  hj  theia 
le  reports,  lei  her  iie|^isaii  ii  &D  en  the  ai^Mr  of  a 
imphlet  called  **1Eba  GHgrn^  GuB;**  showing  the  dangm 

this  marria^K.  Tba  amlher  was  oae  Jtbm  Stobhiw  a 
ident  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  S&ndbeth  laid  bold  oa  hni,.  bia 
inter  and  puhfitker,.  and  bad  them  eondeauMd  ha  tbe 
art  of  Queen's  Bendb  la  have  their  right  bands  est  eC 
le  printer  was  loffieiad  to  depart,  bat  tbe 
ecated  on  Stobba  and  hia  pnbliaher  in  tibe 

Westminster,  by  drimg  a  claaief  tbiwigb  tibewriat  wHb 
cnallet.  WhatwoaUev  antben  and  pill^bi  in  Hjto 
ch  treatmenjt  noffr-a^aqpaf  Tbe  foofiA  HtaMw,  tibe 
>ment  his  hand  w«a  eC  wankg  his  oa|^  ^witb  tba  hlk^ 
icd — **  Long  lifa  tba  ^BMsr** 

At  the  end  of  tbN*  Moatbs  AMgm  grew  weaij  af  iSbm 
ly  faroe,  aojl  annovBeed  Ua  ieleiminatiwa  to  depast. 
ren  then  Elizabeth  woidd  not  pcmil  hia  to  g»  widboot 
acting  a  promise  that  be  woidd  soon  return*  She  stonned 
e  raved,  she  called  the  states  af  tbe  Ketbedands^  wbteb 
mmoned  him  to  his  duties  there,  des  eoquins,.  and  accom* 
nied  the  duke  to  Canterbury,  where  she  parted  from  him 
^piDg  like  a  love-siek  school-girl. 
Truly  did  the  great  Elizabeth  present  a  very  nndignified 
arc  before  the  nation  at  this  moment.     As  Anjou  pursued 

journey  thence  to  Sandwich,  she  ^ent  after  him  constant 
«8engers  to  inquire  after  his  health  and  comfort;  and 
ircely  had  he  got  on  board  his  ship  when  the  earl  of 
ssex  appeared  with  a  passionate  request  tbat  he  would 
nm.  On  her  return,  this  inamorata  of  fifty  carefully 
aided  the  very  sight  of  Whitehall,  lest  it  should  remind 
r  of  the  happy  hours  she  had  spent  there  with  the  beloved 
ijou. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  Netherlands,  Anjou  found  plenty  of 
iployment  in  oontendmg  with  the  genius  and  the  forces  of 


the  prinee  of  Parma.  He  found,  also,  that  tbe  real 
antherity  in  the  ooontry  was  centred  in  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  resolring  to  make  himself  the  aotoal  master  of 
it,  he  laid  a  plan  of  seising  all  tbe  ehief  towns  in  the  states 
on  the  same  day.  He  failed.  The  Dat<^  resenting  the 
attempt,  attacked  his  troops  on  all  sides,  and  soon  eorapelled 
him  to  fly  back  to  France,  where 'he  terminated  his 
existence  at  Ghatean  Thierry  in  June,  1584,  not  without 
snepieion  af  poison.  8o  great  was  Elizabeth^s  fondness  for 
tbis  prinee  whom  she  ati|^  have  married,  and  would  not, 
that  even  at  tbis  period  no  one  dare  for  some  time  inform 
bar  of  his  death,  wbieb  sba  appeared  to  bewail  with  all  the 
ijiptowD  of  real  and  deep  gtmL 

Witbin  one  mon^  of  tbe  death  of  Anyea  there  fell  a  far 
More  BoUe  and  knportaat  msaa.  The  prinee  of  Orange,  the 
great  efaampion  and  fonnderof  the  independence  of  Holland, 
perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Tbe  ban  of  Philip  had 
not  failed  to  operator  thoagh  at  a  distanee  of  four  years. 
Bahfaasar  Qerard,  impfXM  byfanatieism  and  the  twenty -five 
thonsaad  erowns  etferad  by  Phiiif^  sholbiHi  on  the  10th  of 
Jttly,  l&d«. 

It  is  now  neeessary  to  traee  the  eanne  of  events  in  Ireland 
and  Soodand  daring  toe  years  we  bavejast  passed  over. 
A  great  work  bad  been  goiag  oa  ha  tbe  focmer,  the  object 
of  wbidi  was  to  rednee  the  tmbnknt  native  chiefs  to 
obedienee,  and  to  cstabli^  fiagliib  seltien  in  the  lands  of 
those  wba  were  driven  ant  ar  extonninntod. 

The»Qstdisfe^niAsdanbssiihiiifswaB  Shane  0*Nei), 
the  eari  eC  Tyrone.  Antj  TIH.  bnd  granted  the  succes- 
aon  to  Matthew,  an  fflegitissatB  aan  sf  tbs  old  earPs ;  but 
Shane,  the  eldest  Vgitimato  80%  wmid  not  submit  to  this 
arrangement.  He  was  aappavtod  in  hia  claims  by  the 
people,  and  rindlcatod  bis  lig^.  Bf  the  persuasion 
oi  tbe  eml  af  Snasx^  at  AnttHaagoavDaoa;  he  was  induced 
toafpearattbaaaartaf  Wwnbilb  in  lUL  He  laid  his 
claisM  befesa  bn;  asid  exaited  a  g^mt  svMation  by  appear- 
ing ha  his  naiifi  asabHM;  attoadad  by  n  gjsard  armed  with 
battia-axea  and  cbid  ha  aaJirijn  teiaiid  nests.  Elizabeth 
did  not  grant  aQ  bia  linatjiftBw  bnt  ■■fiiasiiil  herself  highly 
pli'sard  wHb  bis  peeasnaev  asid  anda  baa  great  promises. 
Bo*  Sfaaaa  nan  tan  amncive  asid  hadsfendnU;  in  his  feelings 
and  idsan  to  ba  a  neiy  oideri|y  anljjicl*  frequently  he  did 
SKenlial  ssiiieu  aa  ^e  ally  aflbaSB^iab government,  but 
inara  frcqasntly  was  eompslad  to  aaek  vengeance  for 
injuries  asid  ensioashMsnN,  In  IbCft^  ba  three  years  after 
his  ippiaransB  at  the  En^sb  aoart»  ba  was  driven  into 
open  rebellion ;  and  after  a  seiora  straggie  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  wiids  af  Ulstar»  amongst  the  Scots. 
There,  at  the  instigation  of  Piers,  an  Bnglish  officer,  he  was 
assassinated,  his  estates  aanfiseated,  with  those  of  all  his 
followers,  comprising  one-half  of  Ukterr  and  the  name  and 
dignity  of  0*Neil  abolished  for  ever. 

That  which  was  done  in  Ulster  had  to  be  done  in  every 
other  province  of  Ireland.  Whenever  insurrection  broke 
out  and  was  suppressed,  the  lands  were  forfeited  to  the 
crown.  But  so  long  as  the  crown  held  nominally  these 
lands,  the  natives  continued  to  hold  them  really.  To 
remedy  tbis  and  to  insure  a  certain  forfeiture  to  the  rebels, 
and  a  reward  to  the  English  conquerors,  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
proposed  that  these  lands  should  be  granted  in  various 
portions  to  English  settlers,  who,  in  prosecution  of  their 
own  claims,  would  drive  out  the  rebel  natives  and  cultivate 
the  country.    It  needs  no  reflection  to  perc 
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anirden,  and  miseries.    Lands  were  granted  to  a  bastard 

son  oC  the  proieetor's,  and  to  nomerofis  other  adrentarers. 

Tbeydrore  out  the  Irish,  and  these  eame  back  iainlnriated 

Dooibers,  with  fire  and  desohtioo.      Coder  this  frisM^ol  j  1573  before  be  arrired  ia  Ireiaad. 

ejstem  the  oountrj  soon  became  a  desert.    To  pat  an  end  I  that  thelocd-depittjFitzwilliam 


who  had  enried  him  his  lavoar  with  Sohelk,  pntoided 
to  promote  his  design  till  he  had  fhaiW  aU  l^^RtuK 
ia  it,  when  tfaej  threw  all  paasibh  ohstadm  is  kh  nr. 
Throogh  these  hindraaees,  it  was  kfte  in  tia  annKr  o{ 

nd 


The  French  Ambaosador  at  the  Court  of  Qaeen  Elizibsth,  after  the  If  atsaere  of  St  Bartholomew.    (See  page  48i) 


to  these  saDguinary  soenes,  Walter  Derereux,  earl  of  Essex, 
represented  that  it  needed  only  a  sufficient  force  on  the  part 
of  the  English.  He  offered  to  bring  under  subjection,  and 
to  colonise  the  district  of  Clanhuboj  in  Ulster.  His  pro- 
posals were  that  the  queen  and  himself  should  furnish  equal 
shares  of  the  charge,  and  the  colony  being  organised, 
should  be  diyided  equally  between  them.    The  courtiers 


on  proceeding  to  the  lands  of  Olanhuboy.  ^*»*^|°^ 
and  his  adherents  contended  with  him  for  ito  P<*^ 
fort  by  fort.  He  muntained  his  ground,  howersr,  jw<^ 
the  winter,  though  grieYOUsly  suffering  fro«  ** 
quality  of  the  provisions  furnished  by  ^^y^\j^ 
tractors,  and  from  the  ill-armed  condition  of  hii  ^'^"P^j^ 
the  tyils  which  mowed  down  our  army  in  the  Cn**' 
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Binong  the  most  ancient  evils  of  the  English  government. 
Essex  is  said  to  have  invited  Phelim  0*Ncil  to  a  banquet, 
and  there  assassinated  him  and  His  attendants ;  bnt  this  did 
not  mend  his  position.  The  lords  Dacre  and  Rich,  and 
many  gentlemen,  abandoned  the  enterprise  and  returned 
home.  Though  deserted  and  unable  to  conquer  his  own 
allotted  territory,  he  assbted  the  lord-deputy  to  suppress  the 


and  nails  fell  off,  commenced  an  intrigue  vrith  the  wife  of 
Essex,  by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  two  children  whilst 
Essex  was  absent  in  Ireland.  On  the  death  of  Essex,  Sir 
Francis  Knollys  compelled  him  to  marry  his  daughter, 
Essex's  widow ;  which  marriage,  as  we  have  seen,  Simier, 
the  ambassador  of  Anjou,  revealed  to  Elizabeth,  who  from 
that  day  hated  the  lady,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  mo&c 


Edmund  Spenser.    Fron  the  original  Picture  in  ths  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  K^anoal 


rebels  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1575.  and  was  appointed  earl  marshal  of  Ireland,  but  with 
no  adequate  force;  and  ultimately  died,  September  22nd, 
1576,  at  Dublin,  as  it  was  asserted,  by  poison  administered 
to  him  by  the  instigation  of  Leicester.  That  villain  noble, 
the  great  £avourite  of  Elizabeth,  who  had  murdered  his 
first  wife.  Amy  Robsart,  next  married,  or  pretended  to 
marry  Douglas  Howard,  the  widow  of  lord  Sheffield.  After 
having  a  son  by  her  he  repudiated  the  marriage,  and,  as  she 
herself  asserted,  attempted  to  poison  her  so  that  her  hair 

94 


charming  women  of  her  time,  with  a  deadly  and  undying 
hatred. 

After  tho  death  of  Essex,  the  system  of  planting  Ireland, 
as  it  was  called,  still  went  on.  The  destruction  of  the 
0*Neils  all  the  other  clans  regarded  as  only  preliminary  to 
their  own.  They  therefore  appealed  to  the  kings  of  Spain 
and  France  for  assistance ;  and  on  their  declaring  them- 
selves unable,  from  their  own  dangers  and  insurrections  at 
home,  to  assist  them,  they  implored  the  proteetion  of  the 
pope,  Qregory  XIIL  His  holiness  launcl^d  a  ball  Jit  the 
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heretic  queen,  declaring  Ireland  forfeited,  as  preyious  bulls 
had  declared  England  and  Wales  forfeited.  Under  his 
encouragement  two  adrenturers,  Thomas  Stukely  and 
James  Fitsmaurice,  set  out  to  proclaim  the  bull,  and  to 
carrj  the  arms  of  his  holiness  aXL  orer  Ireland.  Stnkelj, 
however,  having  obtained  a  ship  of  war,  six  hundred 
soldiers,  and  three  thousand  stand  of  arms,  carried  them  to 
the  service  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  died  fighting  in 
his  wars  against  the  Moors.  Fitzmaurice,  a  brother  of  the 
earl  of  Desmond,  and  a  deadly  enemy  of  the  English 
invaders,  was  more  faithful ;  and  after  suffering  shipwreck 
on  the  coast  of  Galicia,  landed  at  Smerwick,  in  Kerry,  in 
June,  1679.  He  had  with  him,  however,  only  eighty 
Spanish  soldiers,  and  a  few  Irish  and  English  refugees ; 
and  his  expedition  proved  an  utter  failure,  for  the  inhabi- 
tants had  no  faith  in  so  insignificant  a  knot  of  adventurers. 
Fitzmaurice  being  killed  in  a  private  quarrel,  his  followers 
fled  into  the  territories  of  his  brother,  the  eadi  of  Desmond. 
The  earl  of  Desmond  professed  himself  a  loyal  subject ; 
but  he  was  suspected  of  favouring  the  insurgents,  and  the 
English  marched  into  his  demesnes  and  plundered  them. 
Another  detachment  from  the  pope,  however,  landed  at 
Smerwick,  the  port  which  Fitzmaurioe  had  made.  It  con- 
sisted of  several  hundred  men,  haying  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  five  thousand  stand  of  arms,  under  the  oom- 
mand  of  San  Guiseppe,  an  Italian.  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton, 
the  new  lord-deputy,  had  recently  «rfbfod  a  dafoat  in  tiia 
vale  of  Glandaclough;  but  he  inngsi  ta  baaitfe  thia 
foreign  force  in  their  newly-sfaotad  faH;  lAuM  mdmnX 
Winter  blockaded  them  on  tba  aaa  M^  Aftar  theta  da^ 
resistance,  the  handful  of  UaliaM  aad  Spaniarfa  pol  aai  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  offered  to  aniiaato  on  aoad^an  that 
their  lives  were  spared.  Faaeign  wslteta  all  aiaart  tkat 
this  was  granted  them;  bvfc  Sir  Rtohaid  Btagbaao^  iHio 
was  present,  says  thai  thay  surraoderad  ooa  v^^  a*  Iha 
pleasure  of  the  lord«4apa^,  to  hava  maray  er  aoi,  aa  ba 
willed.  Sir  Walter  Balei^  aod  Spaasar,  tiia  paat^  waca 
in  Grey's  army,  and  Utair  oondttol  raflaota  no  faoMnr  npon 
them.  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  enterad  tha  fort  to  laativa  tbair 
arms,  and  then  ordered  them  la  ba  all  wnan«riii ;  and  thia 
proceeding  Spenser  endeavoufa  to  vindiaala.  Efe  was  lord 
Grey's  secretary ;  and  whilst  ha  atjlaa  htm  "  a  most  gantla, 
affable,  loving,  and  temperate  lord**'  ba  gbaati^  aaooont  of 
his  act :— "  The  enemy  begged  that  they  might  be  allowed 
to  depart  with  their  lives  and  arms  according  to  the  law  of 
nations.  He  asked  to  see  their  coihmission  from  the  pope 
or  the  king  of  Spain.  They  had  none :  they  were  the  allies 
of  the  Irish.  'But  the  Irish,'  replied  Grey,  'are  traitors, 
and  you  must  suffer  as  traitors.  I  will  make  no  terms 
with  you ;  you  may  submit  or  not.'  They  yielded,  craving 
only  mercy,  which  it  not  being  thought  good  to  show  them, 
for  danger  of  them,  if  being  sived,  they  should  afterwards 
join  the  Irish,  who  were  much  emboldened  by  those  foreign 
successes,  and  also  put  in  hope  of  more  ere  long.  There 
was  no  other  way  but  to  make  that  short  end  of  them  as 
was  made." 

This  was  a  fatal  precedent  to  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
against  whom  our  own  countrymen  were  fighting  in  the 
very  same  manner  by  the  orders  of  Elizabeth,  in  France, 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  South  America ;  and  whilst  we 
denounce  the  savage  slaughter  of  English  adventurers  in 
the  transatlantic  lands  of  Spain  wherever  they  were  found 
without  mercy  or  quarter,  we  are  bound  to  remember  that 


we  thus  set  them  the  example,  and  fnmisbad  tbam  with 
warrant. 

After  this  butchery.  Grey  and  his  myrmidoDa  ooo^iDed 
to  chase  Desmond  from  spot  to  spot  through  his  moqntiin 
fastnesses.  Three  years  afterwards  a  parl^  of  Iba  En^^ 
attracted  by  a  light,  entered  a  hut,  where  they  fooad  a 
venerable  old  man  lying  on  the  hearth  bef<»e  iha  fire,  quite 
alone.  On  their  demanding  who  he  was,  he  replied,  ''The 
earl  of  Desmond,"  when  Kelly  of  Moriarty  instantly  struck 
off  his  head,  which  he  sent  as  a  grateful  present  to  Eliza- 
beth, by  whom  it  was  fixed  on  London  Bridge.  With  Des- 
mond fell  for  some  time  the  resistance  of  the  hunted  natives 
in  Ireland.  From  the  forfeited  lands  of  these  immolated 
Irish  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  received  forty-two  thousand  aereg. 
other  gentlemen  from  five  to  eighteen  thoosand,  and 
Spenser,  the  poet,  three  thousand  and  a  castle  of  tba 
unfortunate  Desmond's — KilcctJman — which  the  exasperated 
natives  burnt  over  his  head,  and  with  it  one  of  hia  childrcL 
Spenser's  ooncem  in  this  bloody  affair  proved,  in  faet,  Ik 
ruin. 

Betuming  to  England,  we  find  that  Elisabeth  daring  ttis 
period  had  been  demonstrating  her  ideas  of  Christianity  bj 
persecuting  every  form  of  it  which  did  not  agree  wiUi  her 
own.  With  a  singular  self-deception,  she  endeaTOoiei 
whilst  omshiag  eveiry  free  exercise  of  devotion,  to  escape 
the  idiaraatar  of  a  pamecutor  by  professing  to  allow  enrj 
one  to  tfaiak  aa  Iwplaaaad,  though  he  was  not  to  express  Ui 
tlm^*ff  aaoept  tfaay  waea  of  the  orthodox  stamp.  Ooa* 
aoianaa,  iha  aaid,  wm  firaa,  llM>a|^  it  was  shut  up  in  a  maa^ 
aim  huH  aa  in  a  doafaon,  and  could  produee  no  ftaSt^ 
Tba  1^^  of  apaiikiag  m  waH  am  thinking  in  the  caneaif 
troth  and  raG|^OB,  tiMogh  m  raal  and  prominent  a  rigjbt  a 
that  of  thought,  iraa  otlaily  axUagoished.  A  man  n^jhl 
ba  a  hypoarita,  bnl  ha  fsast  sot  ba  a  man  confessing  M 
and  hk  lawa  whaca  tlwy  did  sot  aqaan  with  the  aelf-HI 
of  tba  pettiaaatad  ^rnwt  aa  dM  tivooa. 

BUaabatb,  praeiMfy  Kka  bar  €rthar  in  this  as  wall  m 
otbar  respaats^  aat  ap  bar  ova  awoDen  and 
afotiam  as  a  aoii  of  KetMnbadoasiar's  image,  to 
amy  one  arast  boir  dawn  ar  go  ii^  the  fiery  fumaoa; 
truly  if  they  did  not  bow  aha  soon  had  them  there, 
a  hideous  idea  it  ^ves  ua  of  a  great  nation,  where,  I 
one  woman    of  loose  life   and   conversation   pleaaad 
brieve  this  or  that  dogma,  all  the  millions  beaidea,  io 
Shakespeare,    Sidney,   Bacon,    Spenser,   and  the 
intellects  of  the  age,  were  to  go  about  with  a  spiritual  f 
lock  on  their  lips,  and  not  dare  even  to  say  that  their  m 
were  their  own. 

There  were  three  parties  against  whom  Blisabeth 
herself  aggrieved  by  their  having  wills  of  their 
the  puritans,  the  catholics,  and  the  anabaptists ;  and  aha 
set  to  work  resolutely  to  squeeze  them  into  the  moald  af 
her  orthodoxy  or  to  crush  them.  Many  of  the  puilaaa 
who  had  imbibed  the  sternest  spirit  of  Geneva  had  got  iafes 
the  pulpits  of  the  state  church,  and  reftised  to ' 
robes,  to  perform  the  rites,  or  to  preach  the  exact  < 
as  prescribed  by  law.  If  ^ey  did  not  accord  wMi 
church,  they  certainly  had  no  business  there,  and  bad 
right  to  complain  that  Elisabeth  turned  them  out. 
time  to  complain  was  when  she  had  expdled  tfaanu 
they  set  up  a  church  of  theur  ovrn,  which  she  wonU 
allow.  Their  freedom  was  their  burthright  i  but  tba  ^ 
would  not  suffer  them  to  exercise  It    She  had  b«t  < 
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word  in  her  religioas  yocabalary— conform ;  and  this  rigid 
conformitj  was  carried  out  rathlesslj  by  the  very  mimsters 
and  clergy  who  had  so  manfully  complained  of  compulsion 
in  the  last  reign.  They  purged  one  diocese  after  another 
by  expelling  puritan  clergy.  These  acts  of  arbitrary  power 
were  loudly  denounced  in  the  house  of  commons,  where 
there  was  a  strong  puritan  party,  and  numerous  bills  were 
brought  in  to  adrance  the  reformation.  Out  of  doors,  Parken 
the  old  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  futhfully  executed  the 
win  of  the  soTcreign ;  and  opinion,  suppressed  in  the  church 
and  in  parliament,  where  the  queen  even  sent  personal 
and  most  dictatorial  messages  stopping  all  reHgious  dis- 
cussion, now  burst  forth  through  the  press*  Pamphlets  of  a 
most  inflammatory  nature  and  abusive  style  issued  in  shoals ; 
and  one  Burohet,  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  became  so 
inflamed  by  zeal,  that  he  murdered  Hawkins,  an  officer* 
mistaking  him  for  Hatton,  the  queen's  new  fayourite.  In 
prison  he  also  killed  his  keeper  under  the  delusion  that  he 
was  Hatton;  and  though  palpably  insane,  he  was  hanged 
for  murder. 

barker,  who  died  in  1575,  was  succeeded  by  Grindall, 
whom  Elizabeth  soon  dlscoyered  was  too  much  of  a 
puritan  himself  to  persecute  them  seyerely,  and  she  sus- 
pended him,  and  harassed  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
died  in  1583.  To  him  succeeded  Whitgift,  a  man  after 
Elisabeth's  own  heart,  who  framed  a  test  of  orthodoxy 
which  he  put  to  all  clergymen  or  others  whom  he  suspected* 
wluoh  consisted  of  these  three  notable  dogmas— the  queen's 
aapremaoy,  the  perfection  of  the  ordinal  and  book  of 
common  prayer,  and  the  complete  accordance  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles  with  the  scriptures.  All  those  clergy- 
men who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  truth  and  reasonable- 
ness of  this  test  he  expelled;  and  in  defiance  of  clamour 
and  intrigue,  in  council  or  conyocation,  he  held  on  his  way 
immoyably.  Nor  did  the  queen  «long  satisfy  herself  with 
mere  expulsion.  Thacker  and  Copping,  two  Brownists, 
were  indicted  for  objecting  to  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
which  was  treated  as  an  attack  on  the  royal  supremacy, 
and  were  put  to  death.  Whilsford,  a  lay  disciple  of  theirs, 
took  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  escaped.  ■:%  u\ 

The  persecution  of  the  catholics  was  still  more  seyere 
than  that  of  the  puritans.  Elizabeth,  although  she  re- 
tiuned  the  crucifix  and  the  lights  in  her  priyate  chapel,  was 
^lad  to  ayail  herself  of  the  plea,  that  the  catholics  were 
idolators,  because  she  hated  and  dreaded  them  as  naturally 
partisans  of  the  persecuted  catholic  queen  of  Scotland. 

So  early  as  1563  the  emperor  Ferdinand  had  remonstrated 
against  tiie  treatment  of  catholics  in  England.  As  the 
persecution  under  Elizabeth  became  more  intolerable,  j 
nombers  of  catholic  families  sought  to  find  a  more  un- 
molested retreat  on  the  continent ;  but  Elizabeth  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  their  thus  escaping  her  oppression,  and 
their  property  was  unmediately  confiscated  and  sold,  or 
bestowed  on  her  fayourites  at  court  Those  who  yentured 
to  remun  at  home  were  compelled  to  attend  the  established 
form  of  worship,  according  to  the  queen's  notion,  that  it 
was  but  a  ciyil  duty,  and  then  worshipped  in  their  own  way 
in  priyate ;  or  they  refused  to  attend,  and  came  under  the 
name  of  recusants,  who  were  looked  after  with  all  assiduity 
and  rancour,  and  were  at  the  mercy  of  eyery  informer  or 
ill-disposed  or  mercenary  neighbour  who  chose  to  report 
them*  They  could  be  called  up  at  any  moment  and  put  to 
thw  path  whether  they  had  attended  the  reformed  won^p, 


and  how  often  ;  when  and  where  they  had  receiyed  the 
sacrament,  and  whether  they  had  any  priyate  chapel  for 
celebration  of  mass.  Priyate  houses  were  continualij, 
searched  for  such  priyate  oratories  or  for  priests ;  and  thG 
foreign  ambassadors  compluned  that  their  priyileges  were 
yiolated  by  such  Inquisitions.  Amongst  those  imprisoned 
and  fined  for  such  offences  were  Hastings,  lord  Lough- 
borough, Sir  Edward  Waldegraye.  Sir  Thomas  Fitzherbert, 
Sir  Edward  Stanley,  Sir  John  Southworth,  and  the  ladies 
Waldegraye,  Wharton,  Carew,  Brookes,  Morley,  Jarmin, 
Browne,  Ghuldford,  &o.  The  bishops  of  London  and  Ely 
recommended  the  torture  to  compel  the  priests  taken  at 
priyate  chapels  to  discoyer  thdr  hearers  1  Elizabeth  di<| 
not  eyen  hesitate  to  make  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  hospitality  of  her  subjects  to  discoyer  and  punish 
recusants.  "  Her  majesty,"  says  Lodge,  "  hath  seryed  God 
with  great  zeal  and  comfortable  examples;  for  by  her 
council  two  notorious  [papists,  young  Bookewoode,  and 
one  Downes,  a  gentleman,  were  both  committed,  the  one 
to  the  town  prison  of  Norwich,  the  other  to  the  county 
prison  there,  for  obstinate  papistry;  and  seyen  more 
gentiemen  of  worship— two  of  (he  Loyells,  another  Downes, 
one  Beningfield,  one  Parry,  and  two  others  not  worthy  of 
mention,  for  badness  of  belief*  The  queen  lodged  at 
Bookewoode's  house  at  Euston,  and  thanking  him  for  the 
lodging,  gaye  him  her  hand  to  kiss.  But  my  lord  chamber- 
lain, the  earl  of  Sussex,  nobly  apd  grayely,  understanding 
that  he  was  excommunicated  for  papistry,  called  him  before 
him,  demanded  of  him  how  he  durst  presume  to  attempt 
her  royal  presence,  he,  unfit  to  accompany  any  Christian 
person ;  forthwith  said  he  was  fitter  for  a  pair  of  stocks  ; 
commanded  him  out  of  the  court,  and  at  Norwich  he  was 
committed."  ..  --  :.  .^  .v  «v<^v«  <;,,  t^r^ 

As  the  catholics  were  neither  allowed  to  educate  nor 
ordain  priests,  William  Allen,  a  clergyman  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Lancashire,  and  formeriy  principal  of  St.  Mary's 
hall,  Oxford,  proposed  the  establishment  of  the  afterwards 
celebrated  cathoUc  college  at  Douay,  in  France,  and  became 
its  first  master  so  successfully  that  within  the  first  fiye 
years  he  sent  into  England  a  hundred  qualified  missionaries^ 
This  gaye  such  offence  to  the  English  court,  that  the 
missionaries  were  pursued  witii  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
law.  Cuthbert  Mayne,  a  priest  of  Cornwall,  was  accused 
of  saying  mass  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Tr^gean,  near  Truro. 
Mayne  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor,  and  Tregean  was  shut 
up  in  prison,  where  no  entreaties  could  induce  Elisabeth 
to  liberate  him  during  her  lifetime.  After  an  incarceration 
of  eight-and-twenty  years,  for  the  simple  fact  of  worshipping 
God,  as  Daniel  did  in  spite  of  royal  command,  he  was 
released  by  James  at  the  request  of  the  kmg  of  Spain. 

Persecution,  of  course,  produced  its  inyariable  con- 
sequences: the  catholics  became  more  resolute,  the  men  in 
power  more  rancorous.  In  1578  eyery  gaol  in  the  kingdom 
had  its  catholic  prisoners ;  and  twenty  catholics  of  rank 
and  fortune  perished  of  an  infectious  disease  in  the  castle 
of  York.  Nelson,  a  priest,  and  Sherwood,  a  layman,  were 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  for  denying  the  queen's 
supremacy. 

In  1560  other  catholics  died  of  the  gaol  feyer  in  New- 
gate ;  and,  in  fact,  not  only  then,  but  down  almost  to  our 
time,  the  condition  of  the  gaols  was  so  horrible,  from  want 
of  drainage  and  proper  accommodations,  that  it  amounted 
to  capital  punishment  to  put  any  one  in  them.    Thousands 
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of  oDtried  priyonew  ■  ■  ptkapa  we  iMgfat  say  hnndrads  of 
thoi]Bft]Mi0,b«f6p«MMdin«i]r  prisoMfrom  fikh««rowdiBg, 
and  la^  of  TBSlilalm.  hx  liTI  two  judges*  tlie  sberifl; 
mider-idieriff;  fovmagiitrales,  aoekof  thej«rere,aiid»aDj 
of  Ihe  epeeteton  were  adbed  in  the  eouri  ai  teford  with 
&tal  eiebieM  whilil  trying  a  eatholta  bo<dM^er.  Yet 
into  the  prieone ,  wbieh  wore  ee  pestUential  aa  te  ak^  Ihe 
Teiyjndgee  and  jariee  by  their  efloTia  eeoaping  into  the 
adjoining  oonrte,  Blinhethli  lefonned  Olaiatian  gofemmeni 
continned  to  tbroet  her  aabjeeta  for  oonaoienee'  aahe. 

The  fcflry  of  peteeeation  in  Enghuid  sliaMdated  the 
cathoBes  abroad  te  a  oerreepondent  enthariasni  of  Mar fy r« 
dom.  Qr^ory  JSClh  folowed  the  example  of  Aikn»  and 
establi^ed  a  eeoend  EngKeh  oatholio  eeminary  in  the 
hospital  of  Santo  Spmte,  in  Rozae,  and  enuasartes  were 
also  sent  thenee  infto  the  lieretieal  kmgdom.  First  and 
foremost  tiie  general  of  the  Jesuits  selected  in  1660  two 
Englisfamen  Of  ^tinginshed  abilitiee,  aad  sent  Uien  freas 
this  coHege.  Bobert  Peieoni  and  Bdward  OampionavriTed 
with  a  reputation,  and  with  imroors  of  the  dark  oonspiraey 
in  whidi  they  were  engaged,  Whudi  reused  aU  the  alarm 
and  the  vigihttoe  of  the  goverament.  BewnnUi  wire  oiered 
for  their  disoovery,  and  menaoes  of  piwishaiSBt  issued  far 
remissness  in  tradng  thest  out.  The  ipmen  aent  forth  a 
proclamation,  caffing  on  orery  person  who  had  oInldroB, 
wards,  or  relaiiTes  gone  abroad  Ur  oduoation  to  make  a 
return  of  Hidr  names  to  the  or^&Mry,  and  to  recall  thorn 
within  three  montho;  and  aM  pcesons  iriuktsoorer  who 
knew  of  say  Jesuit  or  seminarist  in  the  kingdom*  and  failed 
to  ^e  information,  were  to  be  pnnlshed  as  abettors  of 
treason. 

As  soon  as  parliament  met  in  January  of  1581,  still  more 
stringent  laws  were  passed  for  the  punishment  of  oathelMS. 
It  was  made  high  treason  merely  to  possess  the  power  of 
abscMion.  Saying  mass  inenrreda  fine  of  two  hundred 
marks*  or  a  year's  impriscpmont;  hearing  it  o^y  one 
hmidred  maiks,  or  the  saam  imposensMnt  as  for  aayii^ 
it',  aibsones  from  ohuEoh  was  aaie  punishablo  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  pounds  per  month,  and*  if  prolonged  to  a  whole 
year,  besides  the  penalty*  IIm  offmder  must  produoe  two 
seourities  for  his  good  behaviour  of  two  hwidred  poundB 
each.  The  oenoeabnent  of  oatholie  tutora*  schooAmasteES* 
or  priests  inonrred  a  year's  tmprisomnent,  a  priest  or  tutor, 
also,  bmg  amenable  to  the  saose  puoishaient,  and  the 
employer  of  tfiem  to  a  fine  of  ten  ponads  per  aMMBth.  There 
was  but  one  step  possible  beyond  this  outrageous  despotism, 
and  that  was  to  the  stake,  as  In  Mary's  time;  hnt  the  yery 
lory  of  legal  punishment  defeated  its  own  object. 

Persons  aad  Campion  put  into  the  hands  of  their  friends 
written  statements  of  liieir  oi^ets  in  oonung  into  the 
country,  which  they  dedired  to  be  solely  to  exercise  their 
spiritual  functions  as  priests,  not  td  interfere  with  any 
woridly  concerns  or  afairs  of  state  ;  hut  they  declared  that 
all  the  Jesuits  m  the  worid  had  entered  into  a  league  to 
maintam  the  cattiolic  religion  at  the  risk  of  imprisonment, 
torture,  or  death.  Tkw  announcement  excited  thd  greatest 
alarm,  and  the  most  fiery  persecution  burst  forth  on  the 
whole  body  of  the  catholics,  whilst  every  means  was  exerted 
to  discover  and  secure  these  missionaries.  The  names  of 
all  the  recusants  in  the  kingdom,  amounting  to  fifty  thousand, 
were  retomed  to  government,  and  no  man  included  in  that 
number  had  aay  longer  the  least  security  or  privacy  in  his 
own  house,    tte  doors  were  broken  open  without  notice 
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giTcn,  and  the  pursuivants*  rushing  m;  spread  themaelfv 
in  diferent  divisions  all  over  the  dwelling.  OabinetB,  cop. 
boards*  drawers*  closets*  were  forced  and  raDBaoked,  beds 
torn  open*  tapestry  or  wainscot  dragged  down,  and  ereiy 
imaginable  place  explored*  to  detect,  liy  vesseli,  vesto, 
books,  or  crosses,  the  evidence  of  oathoBo  worsbip.  The 
inmates  were  put  under  strict  watch  till  they  bad  ben 
searched  and  interrogated;  and  many  ladies  were  drim 
nearly  or  wholly  out  of  their  senses  by  the  rodenen  u^ 
the  insults  they  received  from  brutal  officers.  LadyNeviOe 
was  frightened  to  death  in  Holbom,  and  Ifn.  TaTasoar 
was  deprived  of  her  reason  at  York.  To  force  eoofesioii 
from  the  prisoners*  torture  was  freely  applied,  and,  m  abort, 
a  more  frightfal  state  of  things  can  scarcely  be  eooosTed 
in  any  country  than  in  En^^and  under  ElisabeOi. 

In  July,  Campion  was  taken  at  Lyffbrd,  in  Be^shiie, 
and  was  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  Persons,  seebgno 
proqMct  of  long  escaping  pursuit,  contrived  to  get  ofer 
again  to  the  continent.  Oampion  was  repeatedly  nck«d, 
and  under  the  force  of  torture  and  the  promifles  flat  bo 
injury  i^ould  be  done  to  his  entertainers,  he  related  & 
whole  course  of  his  peregrinations  in  Yorkshire,  Lsaeiibiie, 
Denbigh,  Northampton,  Warwick,  Bedford,  BaelingiiiiD, 
4c.,  and  the  names  of  those  who  had  given  himhoapWy. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  council  the  names  than  % 
summoned  all  those  who  had  harboured  him  up,  iDdloed 
some  and  imprisoned  others. 

In  November  Oampion*  with  twelve  other  prieitB  oi  t 
layman*  were  put  upon  their  trial,  and  were  diargedv3^ 
a  horrible  ooneypiracy  to  murder  the  queen  and  te  orertm 
church  and  state.  Bome  and  Bheims  were  deotodtote 
the  places  where  this  direful  plot  liad  been  orgaoised.  lb 
astonishment  of  the  prisoners;*  several  of  whom  bad  ons 
been  out  of  England,  was  extreme.  Not  an  atom  of  erideas 
was  produced  to  authenticate  these  charges,  yet  tbeili)^ 
were  pronounced  guilty.  One  of  them  was  saved  bju 
alibi  established  by  Lancaster,  a  protestant  barrister :  ^ 
rest  were  executed  as  traitors,  except  tiiose  who  were  ft31 
kept  prisoners.  On  the  scaffold  Oampion  lameotod  tint 
the  weakness  of  the  fiesh  on  the  rack  had  forced  lun  to  ^ 
dose  the  names  of  some  of  his  entertainers*  by  ir^  ^ 
had  been  brought  into  trouble.  -j*^ 

In  the  case  of  the  puritans  and  catholies,  Bfin^ 
equalled  the  worst  spirit  of  her  sister's  reigD,ofle(k^ 
actually  lighting  again  the  fires  of  Smithfi^:  ^"^ 
baptists  led  her  even  to  that.  This  sect,  vrhich  W^**"* 
great  scandals  aad  disturbance  in  Gknuany*  niade  ^^^P^ 
visits  to  London  under  pretence  of  belonging  to  the  D«*» 
church.  They  denied  the  propriety  of  infant  bapfism;  <» 
Ohrist  assumed  the  flesh  of  the  Virgin;  believed  it  wr^ 
to  take  an  oath,  w  to  accept  the  o£Eioe  of  a  ii^^'S^^^'*^^ 
some  of  these  tenets  they  resembled  the  Sode^  ^^^ 
which  afterwards  rose,  and  their  creed  did  not  neoMtf^ 
interfere  with  the  quiet  of  the  state  ;  tyet  numbeis  of  t^ 
were  imprisoned,  ten  of  them  were  sent  out  of  the  kisFOA 
and  two,  Peeters  and  Tarwert,  were  burnt  in  ftnJftWj* 
July,  1575.  Again,  in  1579^  Matthew  Hammond*  ftj^ 
man,  was  burnt  at  Norwich. 

From  the  persecutions  of  the  professors  of  SSttt^^ 
we  come  bade  to  those  of  the  captiye  queen  of  IS"** 
Elisabeth  had  long  felt  the  punishment  of  hCTMH"*^ 
unjust  conduct  to  Mary.  By  detaining  her  she  lA**!!. 
from  securing  her  own  tranquillity* 
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perpetual  disquiets  and  alarms.  Mary,  who,  restored  to 
her  throDe  and  supported  there  bj  the  powerful  co-opera- 
tion of  her  En^bh  cousin,  might  have  contributed  to  her 
strength  and  glory,  now  existed  incTitably  as  the  centre  of 
plots  and  oonspiraotes,  not  only  to  the  catholics  in  England, 
bat  all  orer  the  world.  Feeling  this,  added  to  the  exaspera- 
tion of  Elizabeth,  increased  her  severity  to  the  catholics, 
and,  by  reaction,  roused  them  to  a  more  determined  hatred 
of  her.  Elisabeth  was  never  free  from  alarms  and  sus- 
picions of  all  around  her.  She  was  compelled  to  maintain 
an  incessant  and  expensive  system  of  espionage,  and  grew 
80  sensitive  that  she  was  fearful  of  even  those  who  cfo^cted 
the  movements  of  her  spies.  Though  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury had  proved  himself  so  safe  a  gaoler,  Elisabeth  was  con- 
tinually in  terror  lest  the  much  vaunted  fafcinations  of  the 
Scottish  queen  should  seduce  him  from  his  daty.  She  was 
always  urging  fresh  vigilance,  always  devising  fire»h 
measures  of  safety,  and  placing  spies  en  all  his  actions, 
not  only  in  the  neighboorhood,  but  in  his  very  establish- 
ment. The  unfortunate  nobleman,  with  all  his  bosses,  could 
not  be  said  to  possess  a  home,  or  a  moment's  privacy.  His 
fine  mansions  and  castles  were  converted  into  so  many  gaols, 
and  he  saw  men  sonstantly  about  him,  at  his  board,  whom 
he  knew  that  he  majptained  to  keep  strict  watch  over  his 
every  action  and  look,  and  report  Uiem  to  the  queen.  So 
much  was  this  the  ease,  Aat  wlbta  hte  danghter-iD-law  was 
confined,  he  christenad  thosiuU  himseU^kst  ho  should  be  ac- 
cused of  admittii^  a  straofsr  io  the  ponsa  of  tlM  dsrgymaa. 

In  the  growing  ■Bsary  of  Uus  jaaloasy  of  tho  fogral  enpttre 
and  of  all  aroamd  ksr  ia  tfct  ariad  of  BKwbsrti,  the  Sssltwk 
queen  was  sulgealed  to 
The  number  of  ksr 
her  table  was 

guards,  was  wsiadod  ftsBi  htt 
to  write  and  cowcspsad  mij  Chs*  ksr  UHws  wa^fid  bo 
intercepted,  aad  Ao  bmHis  of  ksr  aiad  aad  of  ksr 
thus  discovered.  M  fSkatkM  Fssk^ 
she  was  never  saimd  lo  qM  bsr  apoHaMBls  rtiotpl  fm  a 
promenade  in  tfie  oeaiiyaii  or  oa  *e  leads,  km 
indulgence  she  badto^voaa  War's  aeliss^  ttet  tW 
or  countess  might  attead  her.  But  at 
danger  of  her  escaping,  for  the  cIoMDe»  aad  tte 
of  her  confinement  proelmted  ker  keeftk;  aad 
either  confined  to  her  bod,  or  oaly  able  lo  qtHk  it  fisr  sappori 
;n  a  chair,  in  which  she  was  eairiod  to  aad  Ira. 

Not  even  Burleigh,  who  would  ^adly  have  seen  Mary  ia 
her  grave,  could  preserve  hims^  from  saspiuious  of 
intriguing  with  Mary.  Buxton,  in  the  Fetk  of  Derbyshire, 
had  recently  become  celebrated  for  its  waters  in  the  relief 
of  gout ;  and  Burleigh,  who  was  suffering  from  that  com- 
plaint, made  two  journeys  thither.  Suddenly  it  flashed  on 
the  busy  brain  of  Elizabeth,  or  was  suggested  by  some  of 
her  host  of  spies,  that  the  real  object  of  her  minister  was 
not  ease  from  the  gout,  but  to  carry  on  some  scheme  with 
the  Sootti^  queen.  She  charged  him  roundly  vnth  the 
lact,  aad  bade  bhn  take  heed  what  he  was  doing,  and  long 
retaiaed  in  her  soul  the  appaOillg  suspicion.  That  Burleigh 
did  correspond  with  her  keeper,  Shrewsbury,  unknown  to 
Sfisabeth,  is  proved  by  his  letters  in  Lodge,  where  we  find 
hiiB  detaining  an  epistle  a  whole  week  before  he  could,  with 
all  the  laeans  at  his  eoamiand,  find  a  person  in  whom  he  had 
aaffident  oonftdenee  to  intrust  it  to. 

Ia  no  quarter  had  Elisabeth  for  a  long  time  any  security 


except  in  Scotland.  There  Morton  was  her  fjuthfol  ally, 
inasmuch  as  she  held  fast  the  king  of  Scots,  and  so 
guaranteed  the  chief  means  of  his  own  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  power.  But  Morton's  rule  was  not  such  as  any  country 
would  long  tolerate.  He  was  essentially  a  base  and  selfish 
man,  and  his  severity  and  ftipacity  alienated  the  public 
from  him  more  and  more.  He  debased  the  coin,  multiplied 
forfeitures  to  enrich  himself,  appropriated  to  himself 
the  estates  of  the  church,  and  at  the  same  time  was  so 
subservient  to  Elizabeth,  that  the  national  pride  resented 
it.  In  1678,  AthoU  and  Argyll  made  their  way  to  the 
preeenee  of  the  young  king,  who  was  now  approaching 
thirteen  years  of.  age,  and  assured  him  that  it  was  now  quite 
time  that  he  freed  himself  from  the  tutelage  of  Morton 
and  ruled  the  country  himself.  James  readily  listened  to 
them,  and  sent  Morton  an  order  to  resign,  and  to  attend  a 
couDcQ  at  Stirling,  where  the  friends  of  Atholl  and  Argyll 
were  sunummed. 

Morton,  though  taken  by  surprise,  appeared  to  obey  with 
perfeet  aequiescence ;  but  he  lost  no  time  in  intriguing 
with  the  Erskines,  and  in  three  months  had  again 
possessed  himself  of  the  person  of  tho  king,  and  resumed 
his  authority  in  the  state.  Atholl  and  Argyll  mustered 
their  frieads  to  force  the  reins  from  the  hands  of  Morton, 
who  boldly  aiet  them  in  the  field,  when  the  ambassador  of 
Englaad  appeared  as  a  mediator,  and  persuaded  them  to  a 
reeonciliatioB.  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Morton  to 
forget  the  opponents  of  his  power,  although  they  now 
appeared  as  aeaoaal  frieads.  Be  invited  Atholl,  the  chief 
in  his  farto  61,  to  a  haaqasi,  froai  which  he  retired, 
to  &.  Lte  Mar,  be  was  poisoned, 
he  let  kpose  bis  vengeance  on  his 
the  frieads  of  Mary,  were 
ipiloof  the  tiaaty  of  P«rtb,  to  fly  to  England 
for  99€mUfi  aad  bsiag  freed  tnm  their  restraint,  he 
iadd^  fcarfy  his  iairtaWt  awtiee  at  ttie  expense  of  the 

dnsler  of  evil  when  it  was 
tte  ted  of  Aubigny,  a  son 
of  tiM  tmi  of  Lennox,  who  had 
Bi  fhnoe^  lateraed  to  Scotland.  liTith 
a  hoadHBW  penea  md  Reaefa  aeeenplishments,  he  soon 
enptiratid  the  yoaag  laoaoieh,  who  oould  not  live  at  any 
period  of  his  fife  wiAoat  a  flMoarite.  He  created  Aubigny 
eaplaia  of  the  gaard,  iist  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  add 
iaally  did^  of  Lenaox,  beiag  the  nephew  of  the  late  earl, 
aad  eoasttt  of  Damley.  Associated  with  Lennox  was 
aaether  and  far  ntore  deep  and  designing  Stuart— James, 
coauBonly  called  captain  Stuart,  the  second  son  of  lord 
Ochiltree.  He  was  also  related  to  the  king,  and  lent 
essential  aid  to  Lennox,  not  only  frosi  his  genius  for 
intrigue,  but  because  Lennox  was  suspected  of  bemg  an 
emissary  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  Lennox  and  his  friend 
Stuart,  who  was  now  created  by  James  earl  of  Arran, 
instHIed  every  possible  suspicion  into  the  king*s  mind 
against  Morton,  who,  they  averred,  intended  to  convey  him 
to  England  and  give  him  up  to  Elizabeth.  To  seize 
Morton,  and  arraign  him  for  the  multitudes  of  illegal  acts 
which  he  had  perpetrated  in  his  position  of  regent,  might 
not  succeed,  for  the  m\j  offender  had  taken  oare  to  procure 
bills  of  indemnity  for  whatever  he  had  done.  They  deter- 
mined, ^erefore,  to  accuse  him  of  Damley's  murder,  of 
which  he  was  notoriously  guilty  in  common  with  others. 
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One  morning,  therefore,  oaptoin  Stuart,  now  earl  of 
Arrao,  fell  on  his  knees  in  the  oouncil,  and  charged  Morton 
to  the  king  with  the  murder  of  his  father.  Morton,  who 
was  thunderstruck  at  this  bold  and  sudden  act,  of  course 
stoutly  denied  the  charge,  but  he  was  ordered  to  be  guarded 
in  his  own  house,  and  soon  i^ter  sent  off  to  the  castle  of 
Dumbarton*  Morton  despatched  a  messenger  to  his  trusty 
friend  the  queen  of  England,  who  forthwith  hastened  away 
Bandolph  to  intercede  with  the  kbg,  the  council,  and  the 


council  pronounced  them  forgeries,  and  the  ttial  im 
ordered  to  proceed.  On  perceiving  his  failure  with  thi 
king  and  council,  Randolph  had  recourse  to  his  old  ttUo{ 
endeavouring  to  stir  up  sedition,  and  endeavoured  to  toon 
Mar  and  the  earl  of  Angus  to  rise  in  arms  for  Horto&'i 
rescue.  This  becoming  known,  Randolph,  who  hsd  bees 
twice  sent  out  of  the  country  for  lus  trfdtorous  meddUng, 
was  now  glad  to  flee  for  his  life.  Surely  never  did  uj 
monarch  appear  in  a  more  disreputable  light  tbaa  Wax^ 


William  Cecil,  Lord  Borleigb.    From  the  original  Picture  ia  the  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Burliogtoii. 


parliament  for  the  precious  lifo  of  this  vile  murderer. 
Elizabeth,  as  she  had  not  been  ashamed  to  countenance 
and  support  him,  steeped  as  he  was  to  the  very  soul  in 
crimes  of  the  most  shocking  character,  so  neither  was  she 
now  ashamed  to  plead  for  him,  and  to  beg  that  he  might 
be  set  at  liberty  as  a  special  favour  to  her  in  recompense 
of  the  many  services  she  had  rendered  Scotland.  She 
accused  Lennox  of  being  in  league  with  the  French  govern- 
ment for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  Randolph  produced 
documents  to  prove  it.    On  examining  these  papers,  the 


beth  on  this  occasion, 
she  would    save,    the 


The  hideons  character  of  tbe  Bt» 
unprincipled  person  wbon  ^ 


Boe  wouiu  save,  we  unprmcipiea  person  wmiw  <- 
deputed  as  her  representative,  and  the  means  Atm^T^ 
were  equally  destitute  of  «ny  principle  of  reotitode,  <^ 
honour,  and  of  regard  to  reputation.     . - ;.  '"'''' 

To  save  this  execrable  villain,  but  very  usefiil  ^^ 
induced  the  pruice  of  Orange  and  the  king  of  Nsv*"*^ 
support  the  exertions  of  her  ambassador  in  his  \itkA  f^ 
ail  in  vain.  James  was  firm  in  following  o«t  ^^zl 
given  him.    Elizabeth  ordered  a  body  of  teotpf  tC**^ 
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to  the  border,  as  if  she  was  resoWed  to  invade  Scotland 
for  the  rescae  of  Morton ;  but  James,  far  from  being  in- 
timidated* called  all  his  Bubjeots  to  arms,  ordered  Angus 
(0  retire  bejond  the  Spey,  Mar  to  surrender  the  charge 
of  Stirling  Oastle,  and  demanded  of  Elisabeth  whether 
she  meant  peace  or  war. 

This  bold  attitude  pat  an  end  to  her  bravado,  and  her 
efforts.  Bandolph  suddenly  found  out  that  Morton  was 
acensed  of  murder  with  a  fair  show  of  proof,  and  Eliza- 
beth then  pretended  to  think  that  if  that  were  so  it  did  not 
beoome  her  any  longer  to  defend  him.  Deserted  by  his  great 
patron  Elisabeth,  the  hoary  criminal  was  brought  to  trial, 
and  charged  not  only  with  the  murder  of  Damley  but  that 
of  AthoU.    Besides  verbal  and  personal  evidence  of  his 


roundly,  upon  the  depositions  of  Morton  on  his  trial,  and 
on  those  of  the  witnesses  brought  against  him,  with  being 
the  author  of  all  her  misfortunes  whilst  in  Scotland, 
which  had  been  effected  through  the  promises  and  sugges* 
tions  of  her  agents.  No  fouler  charge  ever  was  lud  on  a 
head,  crowned  or  uncrowned,  and  none  which  has  been  so 
completely  proved  by  incontestible  evidence  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  England  by  Elisabeth,  and  her  ministers 

themselves,  v.'  ' 

Morton  admitted  on  his  trial  that  he  had  demanded  of 
Bothwell  a  written  proof,  under  the  queen  of  Scots' 
hand,  that  she  was  cognisant  of  and  consenting  to  Damley's 
murder ;  but  that  Bothwell  had  told  him  that  he  could  not 
have  it,  for  the  murder  mu£t  be  perpetrated  without  her 


Execution  of  two  Brownists.    (See  page  495  ) 


gaUt,  his  bond  of  monrent,  or  guarantee  of  indemnity 
for  the  murder,  given  to  Bothwell,  was  exhibited,  and  a 
paper,  purporting  to  be  a  confession  of  Bothwell  made  on 
his  deathbed  in  Denmark,  in  which  he  accused  Morton  as 
a  principal  contriver  of  the  murder,  and  exonerated  the 
qaeen  of  Scots.  Whether  this  p^^  were  genuine  or  not, 
there  was  abundant  proof  without  it,  and  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  unanimous  vercUot  of  the  peers. 

la  prison,  after  his  condemnation,  Morton  domed  any 
active  part  in  the  murder,  but  confessed  being  fully  aware 
of  its  preparation  and  his  concealment  of  it,  and  also  of 
haviog  given  Bothwell  the  bond  of  manrent,  and  another 
bond  for  him  to  marry  the  queen,  out  of  fear.  So  clear 
was  his  guilt,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  been  the  chief 
moTer  in  it,  and  that  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  queen 
of  Bngland,  that  Mary,  in  a  letter  to  Elisabeth,  charged  her 


knowledge.  Such  an  admission  from  such  a  man  appears 
conclusive  as  hunian  evidence  can  make  it,  that  Mary  really 
was  innocent  of  any  concern  in  that  murder. 

On  the  scaffold  Morton  flung  himself  on  his  face,  and 
rolled  about  in  paroxysms  of  agony,  with  direful  groans 
and  contortions.  The  day  after  his  execution,  his  secant 
Binning,  who  had  been  proved  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
murder,  was  also  put  to  death ;  but  his  cousin  and  confiden- 
tial friend  Archibald  Douglas,  who  was  also  an  active 
agent  in  the  murder,  escaped  into  England.  Morton  had 
made  this  man  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session  after  his 
having  become  an  assassin  ;  and  being  asked  on  his  trial 
how  he  could  reconcile  this  fact  with  his  professed  horror 
of  the  murder,  he  was  silent. 

The  fall  of  Morton  and  the  display  of  independence  in  the 
young  king  James  opened  up  the  most  extravagant  hopes 
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in  the  minds  of  tha  friends  of  qneen  Miurj,  and  of  tha 
catboliofl  in  generaL  Tbej  were  ready  to  believe  that 
James  would  soon  show  his  regard  for  his  mother,  and  a 
de^  sense  of  her  wrongii.  Morton  had  been  the  stem  aad 
immovable  adherent  of  protoatantism,  seandalons  as  be 
was ;  but  iHict  should  saj  thai  Aubigpy,  edoeaied  in  France, 
aad  with  manj  friends  and  relatives  there,  would  not  in- 
-line to  favour  the  oatholies,  and  that  Jaikes,  under  his 
guidance,  though  educated  by  the  disciples  of  Knox,  might 
not,  yonng  as  be  was,  return  to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  P 
Poisons,  Uie  Jesuit,  was  enthusiastic  in  this  behalf,  and  he 
despatched  Wi^ytes,  an  English  cathdic  clergyman,  to  Holy- 
rood,  and  soon  after  Oreigbton,  a  Scottish  Jesuit.  These 
emissaries  soon  returned  with  the  most  flattering  accounts 
of  their  reception  by  James  and  by  his  ministers.  Probably 
in  prospect  of  no  very  friendly  relations  with  Elizabeth,  the 
advisers  of  James  might  adopt  the  policy  of  oonciliating  the 
cadiolics,  and  thus  securing  the  ancient  support  of  France, 
and  also  of  Spain.  Be  that  as  it  may,  James  professed  to 
feel  deeply  the  wrongs  of  his  mother,  and  cherish  great 
fllial  affection  for  her.  He  assured  them  that  he  would 
always  receive  with  favour  such  persons  as  came  with  an 
introduction  from  ber,  and  he  consented  to  receive  an 
Italian  catholic  into  bis  court  as  histHlflr  in  thail 
Elated  by  these  tidings,  Persona  aad  Qreightoa 
to  Parifl  m  May  of  1582.  There  kappsaed  to  be  fresent 
an  ritrasrtTimtrj  ■oml>er  of  persooe  ialBniled  in  tbe  cause 
of  cafchoKcicm,     Tbe  cUe  of  Qwim,  OmMI,  tilt  p^ 

nuneio,  Taenc,  the  Spaaish  an^iiiiisr.  Mist anttbhop 

of  qiMpTT,  Matthieu,  tfce  provincial  ef  Ike  nroach  Jesuits, 

and  Dr.  Allea,  the  proveai  of  the  senuawf  of  Douaj.    They 

all  agreed  tkat  Mary  ong^t  to  be  isstsssi  witiiout  ^spoMog 

James ;  that  they  sbould  reign  juailtj  ;  aai  Pei 

despatdied  to  Spun  to  solicit 

to  the  pope  te  the  sv^e  object. 

cessful :  Philip  gave  twelve  (lioiiSMd 

necessities  of  Jamee,  and  the  pape 

expenses  of  his  body-guard  for  tweha 

and  James  assented  to  this  proposal,  Mary  offering  to  leave 

all  the  exercise  of  power  in  James's  handii. 

Successful  as  this  scheme  appeared,  every  movement 
in  it  had  been  watched  by  tiie  eourt  ef  Eni^d,  aid  a 
counterplot  of  a  most  startfmg  kind  was  set  on  fixH..  TW 
earl  of  €K>wrie,  the  son  of  the  nnrderer  Buthven,  was 
induced  to  invite  the  young  monarch  to  his  castle  of  Buth- 
ven, when  he  suddenly  made  him  prisoner.  The  govern- 
ment was  then  seized  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  the  master  of 
Glamis,  the  lord  Olipbant,  and  others.  Lennox,  the  king^s 
ohief  minister,  escaped  to  France,  but  died  soon  after,  as 
was  suspected,  from  poison.  Arran,  the  successful  destroyer 
of  Morton,  was  thrown  into  prison.  The  pulpit  was  set  to 
work  to  proclaim  that  there  had  been  a  plot  to  restore 
<*  the  limb  of  Satan,**  the  lewd  queen  Mary,  vritfa  all  the 
ceremonial  of  the  mass ;  and  that  Lennox  was  at  iSke 
bottom  of  it,  though  he  died  profbesing  himsdf  a  stanch 
protestant. 

The  news  of  these  changes  vras  kept  frmn  Mary  as  long  as 
possible,  and  her  confinement  rendered  doser  than  ever. 
When,  at  last,  it  penetrated  into  her  prbon,  she  expected 
nothing  less  from  the  desperate  character  of  his  and  her 
own  enemies  than  that  her  son  would  be  murdered  to  make 
way  for  the  designs  of  England.  Boused  by  her  maternal 
solicitude,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Elisabeth  from  the  sick  bed 


on  which  she  was  confined,  speaking  out  plainly  of  her  Ioq' 
series   of  wrongs.      She  retraced  her  iDJuriea  from  ti» 
moment  in  which  she  fatally  took  refuge  in  EagUad;  tlie 
flagrant  ii^ustioe  of  her  continued  and  even  aggrtTated 
captivity,  although  she   bad  been  pronoiinoed  goiltj  tt 
York  and  Westminster.  What  had  she  done,  she  demanded, 
to  EUisabetb?    If  there  were  any  crknes  wliieh.  kd  not 
been  already  charged  against  her  and  refuted,  she  desirtd 
to  knew  them.    Bat,  she  added,  she  knew  too  well  wk 
was  ber  real  and  only  crime :  it  was  being  next  heir  ^ 
Eliaabeth^s  throne.    The  queen  had,  however,  no  reason  to 
be  alarmed,  for  she  herself  was  fast  hastening  to  the  gnTe. 
But  was  the  same  system  of  persecution  to  be  continued  to 
her  son  ?    She  called  on  Elisabeth  to  stand  in  imaguutioi, 
as  she  must  one  day  stand  in  reality,  with  her  before  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  do  justice  in  time  bj  sop- 
porting  instead  of  destroying  the  interests  of  her  soo, 
and  liberating  her,  to  end  her  days  in  retirement  and  petoe. 
This  eloquent  appeal  must  have  stung  even  a  soalUke 
Elizabeth's  deeply ;   but  it  was  not  likely  to  mo?e  her-h 
received  no  token  of  its  effect.    But  the  position  of  affiin 
in  Scotland  was  calculated  to  excite  the  utmost  ?igiliaee 
of  both  France  and  England.     Henry  III.  saw  with  terror 
the  young  king  of  Scotland  in  the  hands  of  the  Englisk 
faction,  and  despatched  thither   La  Motte  Fenelon  id 
MaignevlUe  to  encourage  James  to  call  together  the  estates* 
to  insist  by  their  means  on  his  liberty  and  on  the  liberatioii 
of  his  mother  to  govern  with  him.     The  English  covit.  on 
the  other  hand,  instructed  its  agents,  Bowes  and  dmim 
to  demand  the  dismissal  of  the  French  envoys,  and  to  shot 
him  the   danger  of  the   measures   which  they  propoeei 
James  appeared  to  listen  to  both  parties ;  and  in  order, 
ostensibly,  to   consult  on  their  advice,  he  Bommo&ed  i 
covncil  of  the  nobility  to  OMct  at  St.  Andrews.   Ofl«a 
their  midst  and  in  tfae  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  James  felt  b 
freedom ;  and  to  prevent  any  oontest  on  Uie  qoeste,  pab- 
lished  a  pardsn  to  all  who  had  been  conoemed  in  tbs 
*"  Baid  of  Buthven,"  as  it  was  ealled,  or  the  owBpnejf^^ 
Gowrie.    This  bold  stroke  of  tfae  yovng  kmg  sstook^ 
Bn^b  eourt  by  surprise  tiiat  Waleiagfaam  was  sent,  not- 
witistaading  his  age  and  important  duties  at  home,^  ^ 
eourt.    Walsingham  must  have  been  sorpiKd&i 
lewi  which  attended  bis  mission,  for  J»"^ 
irfth  little  consideration,  appeared  to  legv^ 
his  communications  with  indifferenoe,  and  dismissed  m 
with  a  paltry  present  on  his  departure.    Elisabeth  coaW 
not  help  complaining  of  the  palpable  slight  to  her  tmbai- 
sadcT.  and  the  finenAi  of  qcwen  Mary  ^ew  fresh  hofe  &«• 
tfae  circumeianee. 

Btit  little  solid  hope  eenld  b*  entertained  t^  1^ 
enfraneMsemeni  hj  any  ene  wHe  soaeidorsd  tbeiesliitoa' 
twn  of  aAdre.  The  kfaig  ef  FtaQoe  w«s  far  from  fat0 
in  bis  vrwb  for  Mary*e  rrieaso.  8a  long  as  she  was  is** 
hands  ef  Misftbetb,  be  vras  seene  from  aoy  i"^ 
meddling  of  BtfsabeA  in  tbe  hutenH^  atfbirs  of  f^e- 
At  any  moment  he  eooM  i^arm  ker  by  raBoerf  ef  d^i^ 
to  set  the  ScoltisbqiievB  free,  at  the  eano  time  tM^**. 
ae  a  young  man,  wae  opett  to  inAeeBce  from  PlsastV'f 
Bngland.  Fer  these  reasons  a  fifesfr eeafriooes  hf^ 
<m  Mary's  b^alf  cane  to  neUitDg.  The  dobe  of  M^ 
Oastelli,  the  arohlnrilop  of  CHasgow,  •ndMaWbicifciiW* 
tiiis  tune  with  Hhe  addHien  ef  MorgMi,  •  irsl*|tt**[jV 
one  of  the  oommisBtoBenr  ef  herdewai  tb  MM  ^ 
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proposed  that  GhiiM  ibMld  land  in  the  Bouih  of  Bog^d 
wilk  an  anny,  wlnlo  Janet  ehoold  mralleneoiisly  enter  it 
at  the  Berth.  Jamee  at  osoe  aeMoled  te  the  pn^ ;  b«t 
Mary,  who  knew  ^ery  well  thai  her  life  woold  be  aaeriieed 
atonee,  if  there  were  n  fraudable  altesplat  herreeeiie, 
reaortid  to  the  hopeleea  oooree  of  endeafoaring  to  perenade 
JQiiaheth  to  treat  with  France  for  her  reieaee  mi  eafe  leraw. 
Elbabeth  appeared  to  Hften;  bol  the  r«Eao«n  of  the 
infasion  speedily  oaoaei  her  to  abaodon  any  aaoh  nego^- 
tien^oa  the  plea  that,  onoe  at  liberty,  Maiy  eoold  net  be 
troBted.  Sevenge  might  indaoe  her  te  ally  hereetf  with 
Eraaoe  and  Spain,  to  tiie  great  peril  vfBagtaMad.    - 

No  dtaatioa  in  the  world   ooold  be  oonoeiTed  more 

mlaerablethantiiatof  miiatetii.    The  captive  fiieen  had 

beenie  to  her  a  aonree  of  perpetual   alaraw— alarms  of 

iBWMioMilrom  Aanoe  and  frem  SoetUnd— alarm  at  insnr- 

reotieiie  aaongst  the  eatholios,  whom  her  perseoationft  and 

her  treatment  of  the  eatholio  qoeea  kept  m  a  state  of  the 

deepeat  disafleetjeo.    For  two  ysace  the  pnsons  had  been 

erowded,  the  aoaiblda  droBohed  with  the  blood  of  oathoIicB. 

liief  had  been  harassed,  pecMonted,  and  insisted  till  they 

mnsthafe  been  moie  than  mortal  to  iMiye  felt  no  desire  for 

refange.    therefore  the  eeontry  ewarmed  wkh  spAee  and 

infommni;  and  Valiingham,  ns  a  awn  of  a  deteettre 

genias,  was  kept  hard  at  work  to  traoe,  by  his  secret  emis- 

eaties,  Cfety  concealed  movement  of  sedition.  Both 4M;  home 

and  abroad  Im  had  a  hoet  of  agents  nnder  a  nraUatode  of 

disgauMB.    The  aociety  of  Jesntfci  never  had  a  more  ei^ert 

and  callens  general,  ner  a  mote  varied  army  of  Informers. 

CHieyprewaiad  thenmlvea  In  the  shape  of  trafeOing  noble- 

snen,  of  phyaisians,  mi  atndente  In  catholic  seminasies* 

They  swarmed  in  seaports  lying  betwixt  Aa^and  and  tiie 

dllbtent  oldef  centmemhal  rentet.      Scarociy  a  hoase  of 

eatholio  getttJeman  or  wAHemum  into  which,  In   some 

capacity,  they  had  not  fonnd  their  way.  To  tiiOBe  that  they 

caapected  of  a  leaning  tewarda  the  qneea  of  Scots  they  pro- 

ilBSBcd  to  be^onfidentiid  agents  of  her  or  ef  her  adherents, 

and  presented  forged  lettera  by  wlndi  they  nugbt  entrap 

thenMospidoas  into  answers.     Merry  Bnf^and  was  tmly 

«t  tint  period  a  moot  deplorable  conatry. 

One  of  the  most  atrooioas  examples  of  themanner  in  which 
uuuntij  gidlnmna  of  distinetion  and  large  estate  were  treated 
in  that  day  Is  that  of  Arden,  a  gouUeawm  of  an  andent 
Warwkd;dnre  fm&j.  He  had  inoorred  the  resentment  of 
licioeater  by  revising  to  sella  part  of  his  estate  ihat  the 
hanghty  favoorite  had  set  his  covetous  eyes  upon.  The 
oondaet  of  Leicester  in  the  case  drove  this  indepei^dent 
man  to  drfend  Ua  right,  as  an  BagHshman,  not  wAj  to  hold 
iuB  own,  bnt  assert  his  privileges  and  position.  He  set 
liciocator  at  defiance,  relied  npon  the  law  for  proteetion, 
and  roinscd  to  latter  the  &vo«rite's  ^de,  Eke  most  of  his 
■eighbonrs,  by  wearing  has  livery.  Circamstances  soon' 
showed  howlittie  protectkm  existed  in  the  laws  inthe  reign 
of  thia  boasted  queen. 

The  dani^er  of  Arden  was  mairied  to  a  neighboming 
ontiiofic  gentleoMm  of  the  name  ef  'SomerviHe.  This 
ftoinet  illle  became  a  maniac ;  and  hb  insane  mind  probably 
inflamed  by  remembranoe  of  the  iijories  of  the  professors 
of  Ida  £Mth,and  by  the  wroi^of  hia  fother-in-law,  in  one  of 
hia  paroxysms  he  ruehed  out  with  a  drawn  sword,  attacked 
two  uMn  that  he  met,  and  swore  that  he  woaki  murder 
erevy  protestant,  and  the  qoeen  at  their  head. 

la  aidinary  tmMS  the  nufortunate  man  would  have  been 


secured  in  an  asylum,  and  there  would  have  been  on  end  of 
the  afhir ;  but  \bt  drcamstanoe  was  seised  upon  by  Lei- 
cester to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  tin  Warmokshire  Naboth 
who  refused  to  this  modem  Ahab  his  vineyard.  Not  onlly 
Somerville  and  his  wife  and  sister,  but  his  father-in-law 
and  mother-in-law  Arden,  were  arrested  and  lodged  in  the 
Tower,  with  Hall,  a  catholic  priest. 

They  were  charged  with  a  conspiracy  agiunst  the  queen ; 
but  beii^  put  npon  the  rack,  the  only  thing  which  could 
be  extracted  fromtiiem  by  torture  was,  that  Hall  said  he  had 
onee  heard  Arden  say  that  he  wished  Elisabeth  was  in 
heaven.  On  that  ridiculous  cadence — ^for  Arden  would 
confess  nothing  but  that  he  was  perfeotiy  innocent  of  any 
conspiracy.  Hall,  Somerville,  Arden,  and  his  wife  were  cou- 
nted and  committed  to  Newgate.  There  the  poor  insane 
SomervBle  was  found  strangled  in  his  cell  within  two  hours, 
Arden  vras  executed  as  a  tnutor  the  next  day,  and  HaD, 
on  account  of  Mb  confession,  escaped  death. 

This  vras  a  dreadfid  case  of  oppression  and  legal  murder 
at  the  instigation  of  the  favourite;  and  about  the  same 
time  one  Carter,  a  printer,  was  executed  for  having  printed 
a  book  in  iriiidi  Judith  was  praised  for  cutting  off  the  hBB^ 
of  Holofemes.  This  was  taken  tn  mAAn  thai  ihe  queen 
waa  Holofomes.  and  on^ht  to  be  killed ;  whereas  the  poor 
man  asserted  tiiat  no  such  idea  had  ever  entered  his  head, 
but  that  it  was,  as  it  purported  to  be,  a  dissuasive  against 
schism ;  and  that,  like  Judith^  all  good  catholics  should 
refrain  from  it  as  she  did  from  the  food  set  before  her  by 
Holofemes. 

A  still  more  revolting  trial  and  execution  was  that  of 
Frauds  Throdmiorton,  the  son  of  Sir  John  Throckmorton, 
diief  justice  of  Ohester,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  his 
office  on  some  trifling  plea,  but  most  likely  in  reality  on 
account  of  his  religion.  Walsingham— who  might  be  truly 
called  the  spider,  for  he  had  his  lines  stretched  in  all  direc- 
tions to  catoh  imfortunate  pofitical  flies,  whilst  he  sat  in 
his  retired  comer  watching  all  the  extremities  of  his  web- 
intercepted  letters,  and  by  his  spies  made  his  way  into 
every  abode  and  company.  He  i:eceived  from  his  trusty 
enussaries  the  information  tiiat  Oharles  Paget,  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  queen  of  Scots'  dower— Morgan,  just 
mentioned,  being  the  other— had  landed  on  the  coast  <f 
Sussex,  under  the  name  of  Mope.  A  letter  of  Morgan's 
was  also  intercepted,  and  from  somethmg  in  its  contents 
tiie  two  sons  of  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  Francis  and 
George,  were  immediately  arrested  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  The  earl  of  Northumberland,  with  his  son,  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  his  countess,  uncle,  and  brothers,  were 
Bommoned  before  the  privy  council  and  repeatedly  ques- 
tioned. The  lord  Paget,  brotiier  of  Oharies  Paget,  and 
Oharles  Arundel,  escaped  to  the  continent,  but  sent  a 
dedarathm  that  they  had  fled,  not  from  any  sense  of  guUt, 
but  from  the  ntter  hopelessness  of  Umocence  where  Leicester  ^ 
had  any  influence.  Northumberland  and  lord  Arundel, 
with  their  wives  and  relatives,  stoutiy  denied  all  concern 
witii  plots  or  any  species  of  disloyalty,  and  no  proof  could 
be  brought  against  them.  Meantime  it  was  asserted  that 
the  duke  of  Guise  was  proceeding  with  his  scheme  of 
invasion,  and  that  many  Bnglish  noblemen  and  genUeman 
were  co-oporatmg  in  it;  that  a  letter  had  been  intercepted 
from  tiie  Scottish  court  to  Mary,  informing  her  that  James 
was  quite  ready  to  perform  his  part  of  the  scheme  by 
invading  the  kingdom  from  the  north,  havbg  had  the  pro- 
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mise  of  twenty  ihoufland  orowna  ,•  but  that  he  was  desirous 
to  know  who  were  the  influential  parties  in  England  that 
might  be  calculated  upon  for  support.  All  this  was  soon 
wonderfully  corroborated  by  the  confession  of  Francis 
Throckmorton,  in  whose  trunks  were  said  to  have  been 
found  two  catalogues,  one  of  the  chief  ports,  and  the  other  of 
the  principal  catholics  in  the  kingdom ;  that  these  were  for 
the  use  of  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  minister ;  and  that  he  had 
devised  a  plan  with  that  ambassador  to  raise  troops  in  the 
name  of  the  queen  through  the  catholics,  who  were  then  to 
call  on  her  to  tolerate  Catholicism,  or  to  depose  her.  This 
was  a  strong  case  indeed  against  the  prisoners  and  the 
fugitives ;  and  Burleigh,  with  Throckmorton's  confession 
in  his  hand,  charged  the  Spamsh  ambassador  with  his 
breach  of  aU  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  his  office.  But 
Mendoza,  so  far  from  being  confounded,  replied  to  Burleigh, 
with  boldness  and  evident  astonishment,  that  the  whole 
was  false  and  groundless,  and  that  the  true  fact  was  that 
Burleigh  was  the  man  who  was  continually  guilty  of  the 
triutorous  and  unprincipled  policy ;  that  he  had  intercepted 
the  messages  of  the  king  of  Spun ;  had  robbed  them  of  the 
money  in  their  charge;  and  had  idded  the  Netherland  rebels 
DoVbi»y  money  on  land  and  by  pirates  at  sea.  The  charge 
was  undeniame,  ana  cue  two  ministers  parted  in  the  highest 
anger  at  each  other.  Mendoza  either  was  instantly  ordered 
from  the  country,  or  departed  of  his  own  accord;  and 
fixing  himself  at  Paris,  devoted  himself  to  do  all  the  damage 
possible  to  the  interests  of  Elizabeth. 

Throckmorton,  on  his  trial,  pleaded  that  his  confession 
was  of  no  power  to  convict  him,  because  it  required  by  the 
13th  of  Elizabeth  that  the  indictment  should  be  preferred 
within  six  months  of  the  commission  of  his  offence ;  but 
the  judges  informed  him  that  he  was  not  indicted  on  that 
statute,  but  on  that  of  treason,  which  was  always  in  force, 
and  required  no  witnesses.  On  this  the  whole  scandalous 
truth  came  out.  The  telling  story  of  the  invasion  had  been 
obtiuned  from  Throckmorton  by  torture  and  the  assurance 
that  it  could  not  convict  him  on  account  of  the  limitations 
of  the  statute.  On  hearing  the  judges*  statement,  he  cried 
cot  tiiat  he  was  deceived ;  that  he  had  been  racked  three 
times,  and  then,  to  avoid  further  torture,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  shown  a  way  of  escape,  he  was  induced  to  sign 
this  confession.  He  was  condemned,  bnt  his  life  was  spared 
till  he  again  confessed  his  guilt,  when  he  was  hurried  to 
execution;  but  on  the  scaffold  he  seized  the  opportunity  to 
declare  that  his  confession  was  totally  false,  having  been 
in  the  first  instance  extorted  by  the  rack,  in  the  second  by 
a  promise  of  pardon. 

Though  it  was  proved  on  the  clearest  evidence,  after  the 
most  careful  inquiry,  that  there  was  no  movement  for  the 
dukeof  Quise*s  invasion,  and  that  not  a  single  soldier  had  been 
raised  for  the  purpose,  yet  this  mattered  nothing :  Francb 
Throckmorton  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  cut  down  and  em- 
bowelled,  with  all  the  barbarities  of  the  period. 

All  this  time  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  were,  as  usual, 
employed  in  sowing  sedition  abroad.  They  were  greatly 
disc(moerted  by  the  independent  bearing  of  James  of  Scot- 
land, and  every  art  of  Walsingham  was  exerted,  backed  by 
gold,  to  revive  the  power  of  the  English  faction  there. 
Mar,  Angus,  and  Gowrie,  the  chiefs  of  the  raid  of  Buthven, 
were  again  set  on  foot  to  raise  soldiers ;  and  the  preachers 
were  made  to  sound  the  alarm  from  the  pulpits  that  the 
reformation  was  in  danger.    James,  or,  rather,  Arran,  his 


minister,  saw  the  danger,  and  took  the  fidd  ag»iB8i  the 
insurgents.  Gowrie,  afW  a  sharp  struggle,  wis  aeoored 
and  executed  as  a  traitor.  Mar  and  Angus  fled  it  fte 
approach  of  the  royal  army,  and  many  of  their  fbSoien 
escaped  to  England*  Elisabeth  was  preparing  to  aqiport 
them  by  arms,  but  finding  hesself  too  late^  nego^ 
through  Walsingham  for  the  retom  of,  the  fa^tifes;  bet 
James  refused  to  listen  to  her  propoMls,  dedared  then 
rebels,  and  confiscated  their  estates. 

But  the  appearance  of  James's  independence  was  denit- 
frd.  He  had  been  educated  under  very  unfavourable  anm- 
stances.  The  celebrated  clasucal  scholar,  Buobanaii,  M 
been  his  tutor,  and  had  stuffed  much  musty  knowledge  isto 
hishead,  with  very  littie  idea  of  prmciple.  WheD,i&i&er 
years,  Buchanan  was  upbraided  with  turning  oak  ndia 
ridiculous  royal  pedant,  he  replied  that  if  they  had  Jam 
the  brains  he  had  had  to  operate  upon,  they  would  onljbm 
wondered  that  he  turned  out  anything  at  all  ftm  At 
moment  that  Gkorge  Buchanan  let  him  out  of  his  httdi,ke 
found  himself  surrounded  by  two  parties,  inspiiedbyio 
higher  sentiment  than  the  seizure  of  pow»,  and  tfaeagpy- 
disement  of  self;  aU  was  hollow,  hard,  treadieroas,  iii 
even  murderous.  The  only  idea  that  tiiis  scans  didtri 
from  the  word-stoffed  cranium  of  James,  vsa  tlni  tki 
cunningest  fellow  was  the  wisest,  and  that  the  trnettt  i 
life  was  to  cheat  the  most  cleverly.  This  preotons  plubniij. 
which  had  falsehood  for  its  means  and  sdf  for  ite  M  ^ 
dignified  with  the  name  of  kingcraft.  We  shall  benite 
find  him  boasting  of  it,  and  indoctrinating  his  soa  lid^i^ 
He  cost  Charles  his  head,  and,  by  the  transnussioa  of  At 
same  dogma,  he  destroyed  the  monarchy  for  a  tune,  tadttt 
rule  of  his  family  for  ever. 

James,  whilst  appearing  so  independent  and  inooini^ 
to  Elizabeth,  was  turning  a  very  different  faoe  to  tbloip 
of  France  and  Spain,  to  the  duke  of  Guise  and  tbepif^ 
To  them  he  professed  to  sympathise  deeply  with  tiie  tit 
fortunes  of  his  mother,  to  resent  her  treatment^  to  devt  kr 
restoration  and  joint  rule.  He  declared  a  prediMoa  k 
Catholicism— and  for  what  object  P  mer^y  to  drav  ^ 
money  he  could  from  them.  But  it  may  be  said  that  Bb- 
both  would  have  been  only  too  h^>py  to  fomishhin^ 
money.  Undoubtedly ;  but  that  must  have  bees  (*  * 
understandmg  that  Mary  remained  in  her  hands.  'Bit^ 
ment  that  he  consented  to  such  an  arrangementi  ^  Vf 
was  played  out  with  the  continental  monar^  and  citkMB 
powers;  he  would  show  that  he  was  indiffcfent  to  tbefi^ 
of  his  mother,  and  none  of  her  allies  oould  any  toig*!^ 
faith  in  him.  But  whilst  he  courted  the  catiioKciiottH^ 
and  drew  money  from  them,  he  was  all  the  more  den** 
object  of  conquest  to  Elizabeth.  The  more  she  was  a]tf*>| 
at  his  favour  with  her  eathoHc  rivals,  the  hi^iff  ytf  * 
his  power  with  her.  When  he  had  exhausted  thev  ft** 
or  their  patience,  then  he  oould  have  recourse  to  Bli««W*" 
and  this  time  was  now  approaching.  James  reeeJiedyf 
ment  after  payment,  but  he  did  nothing  whatenfigy 
make  almost  any  promise  required.  His  continental  ft^* 
grew  disgusted,  and  so  he  betook  himself  to  the  B"P* 
queen.  . 

There  was  another  negotiation  on  foot  for  the  w^  ^ 
his  mother,  and  he  ordered  his  favourite  Gray,  ^**^ 
Mar,  to  meet  Nau,  the  secretary  of  Maiy,  an*  ^J^ 
with  the  English  mmisters,  with  tiie  asristanee  oftk»J^^ 
ambassador.    The  snrfiaoe  of  the  transaction  tff^ 
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fair,  sni  &11  parties  m  omdi  in  Mmeet,  that  oneo  more  the 
bopei  of  liai7  and  aC  her  frieads  were  highly  raised,  oaly, 
as  in  all  these  esses,  to  he  speediiy  dashed.  Mar,  like 
MongHi,  Mary's  eoDunissioDer,  ivas  a  traitor ;  Ifirgan  was 
m  the  paj,  orieady  to  tabs  the  pay,  <o>f  Borleigh.  Hie  was 
reoeif  ed  hy  the  qpMm  and  her  anaisters  with  ohillkig  oold- 
aesi  OB  his  amvat ;  hot  he  pessessed  ample  niaaiis  to  warm 
them  ap.  He  had  heea  ia  Paris  with  a  reoemmeDdaiioii 
from  the  frieadsof  Uary ;  had  beea  adiaitted  ie  the  ooq- 
ftde&ee  of  her  efaief  frieods  there,  Persoas  the  Jcsoit,  and  the 
BTohhiG^p  of  Qlasgow.  From  them  he  i9m  iaitiated  hito 
ill  the  seerets  of  their  mo^eaieBts  for  the  liheratioii  of 
Mary,  and  these  seerets  he  was  ready  to  oemmnnieate  to 
BrIiEabeth  and  her  mtaisters  for  a  proper  retmni.  He  had 
116  seeret  ins^^etioiiB,  and,  tbovgh  professing  to  act  with 
ffau,  he  soon  foand  cause  to  dissent  from  him.  On  per- 
ceiving the  yalae  of  the  information  which  he  held,  the 
mns  of  the  qaeen  and  her  ministers  were  open  to  reoeire 
tiim,  and  they  were  soon  on  such  terms  tiiat  he  aotmdly 
!)ropo8ed  a  marriage  betwixt  his  boy  king  and  the  elderly 
ady  Elisabeth.  Probably  he  nerer  expected  that  Elisabeth 
roold  depart  from  her  uniform  oondact  in  regard  to 
latnmonial  proposals,  bat  he  was  well  assured  that  nothing 
ould  flatter  her  so  nmoh ;  and  he  obtained  a  goodly  som  of 
loney,  with  a  promise  of  more,  Uie  amount  and  the  fre- 
aency  of  tfaa  fa?onr  to  be  rsgnlatsd  by  the  amonnt  of 
ervice  in  return* 

From  that  hour  the  doom  of  Xaiy  was  deinitiTely  sealed, 
Dd  James  becasaa  tiM  ebse^HOQS  tributary  of  tiie  Enn^sh 
>art.  The  eftet  was  immediate  sesa.  Oreighton,  a 
esait  of  Sootlaad*  and  Ab^,  a  priest  of  tiiat  eo«itry«  were 
eized  by  a  DaMi  oraissr,  oallMr  way  hooM  from  Iranoe . 
kod,  in  spite  tff  SesiiaBd  wmd  Hoflaad  bei^  al  profoand 
>eaee»  were  ooaasjed,  aa  an  aooeptabia  aaorifiee  to  lOisa- 
eth,  to  Englaad.  Oreig^tea,  on  being  taken,  had 'torn  up 
>nie  papers  and  too  an  tibam  intake  sea.  SuSeion*  of 
leae  were  oolleotad  to  sbaw  that  they  esntuned  fiaaa  for 
le  zasone  of  the  Baottisk  fneen,  and  in  the  IVwer  ika  aq^t 
f  Ibe  inok  mode  him  dtoriose  mnsli  asoaa.  Una  assitB^ 
ifaraaatien  was  nsads  the  dmm*  af.  An  aasociaHon  was 
»nned,  under  ttie  iaiaaaesof  goremment,  by  whioh  all  the 
lembers  boand  theawelfas  to  pursue  and  kill  every  person 
ho  shmdd  attempt  the  lile  of  the  queen,  and  every  peuKm 
»r  whose  advantage  it  should  be  attempted.  This  pal- 
iblj  pointed  at  the  Scottish  queen.  The  bond  of  asBoeia 
yn  was  shovm  to  Mary  as  a-  means  of  intimidating  her. 
t  the  first  glance  she  perceived  that  it  was  aimed  at 
!r  life ;  but,  after  a  moment  of  astonishment,  she  pro- 
«ed  ta  sign  the  bend  herself,  so  far  as  she  was  oon- 
med,  wbieh,  of  aonrse,  was  as*  permitted,  aa  it  would 
(ve  naatialissd  the  whole  intention ;  hut  it  was  indns- 
ooaly  cireolated  foir  signature  aasongst  thoae  who  d»sd 
t  well  do  otherwise. 

The  aassa  olyeot  was  paraaed  in  tiie  pariuuneat,  which 
It  OB  tha  29vd  ef  Kovamber.  After  the  alei^  had 
uited  an  aid  of  six  shillings  in  the  poaad  to  he  paid 

tiiTea  years,  and  the  commons  a  sabsidy  and  two- 
eentba,  an  act  was  passed  oondaasntag  as  InltoTsany 
3  wiioliad  beeftdadbredbya<0Daii«ftwanity4bur  som- 
Monen  eogprfsatit  of  any  treaaenabla  designs  afjsinst  the 
sen  ?  and  Mary  and  her  tens  wsra  saAdad  kvm  the 
iooapiaainoaseof  tha^pasnaonwagta  a  violeat  death, 
a  aath<dios  were  akia  treated  with  increased 


oensequeaoe  of  the  alleged  plots.  No  oatholic  clergyman 
was  ta  be  allowed  to  remain  ki  the  kingdom ;  if  fonnd 
there  after  forty  days,  he  was  pronouased  guilty  of  high 
treason  :  any  one  knowing  of  his  being  in  the  oountry,  and 
«>*  g>v»g  information  within  twelve  days,  was  to  be  fined 
and  imprisoned  daring  the  queen*s  pleasure  ;  and  any  one 
reaeivtiig  or  relieving  him  was  guilty  of  fekmy.  All 
itndents  m  oathoUc  seminaries  were  called  on  to  return  to 
their  native  oonntry  within  six  months  after  proclamation  ; 
paraitB  sending  t^eir  children  to  such  senmaries  without 
Hoenee  ware  to  forfeit,  for  every  sodi  offisaoe,  a  hundred 
pomids  ;  and  the  students  tbemselves  forfeited  lOl  right  to 
the  property  of  their  parents. 

On  4^  third  reading  of  this  bill,  an  extraordinary  oircnm* 
stanoe  took  place,  which  kd  to  strange  results,  and  which 
have  never  been  fully  explained,  although  they  have 
engaged  the  consideration  of  all  historians  to  throw  some 
reasonable  light  upon  them.  One  Dr.  Parry,  a  Welsh 
civilian,  rose  and  denounced  the  bill  as  **  a  measure  savour- 
ing of  treasons,  full  of  blood,  danger,  and  despair  to  English 
subjects,  and  pregnant  with  fines  and  forfeitures,  whioh 
would  go  to  enrich,  not  the  queen,  but  private  indi- 
viduals." 

This  spcNBch  greatly  astonished  the  house,  both  beoaufe 
it  required  a  boldness  or  a  rashness  to  make  such  an 
avowal  wiiich  very  few  had,  and  still  more  because  the  man 
was  Botorioas  as  oae  irho  had  bug  bean  in  the  pay  of 
Bnrieigh  as  a  spy  upon  the  catholics,  and  who  had  favought 
home  fran  Italy  aooounts  of  tiie  sohemss  for  the  aasMsina- 
tioaaf  the  queea  enanf^  to  Gssale  the  ataMst  banar.  He 
had  hsen  in  the  sarviee  of  thsaad  af  Bstobaols,  then  in 
thai  af  the  qassn.  and  had  basa  ao^lsyad  by  Barlaigjh  for 
some  yeans  aa  the  aontinent  in  ssHsiti^ismfil  inlMination. 
On  his  return  he  nuoded  arkh  widaw;  spsat  her  fortune, 
got  kito  debt,  attempted  to  mnrier  his  ahisf  oreditsr,  and 
only  escaped  death,  as  is  sappssad,  by  Iha  infiosnaa  of 
Bnrieigh.  He  then  retamed  to  tha  asntiaBat  agaia  an  the 
pay  of  Burleji^,  and  pretended  to  ha  a  ooaiart  to  oaAfaoli- 
cism  in  order  to  wwm  oat  the  sesnta  af  easiaaBt  aMa  of 
that  faith.  &  aMreinsd  himsdif  ta  the  Jeaalt  Craighton 
at  Lyons»  ta  Psiaia  at  Ysaiae,  piafiMsinK  his  desira  to  kill 
the  quenir  ha  aaohi  only  be  aansad  thatit  waa  lawful. 
He  aaa  infrsdasad  hy  Ptema  to  tha  aaniitor  of  Hie  pope, 
OampeiaEio;  and,  xetuoaag  ta  France,  braaehad  the  same 
dssign  to  Waytes  and  other  English  priests.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  assured  Elizabeth,  in  the  presence  of  Bur- 
leigh and  Waishigham,  that  he  had  been  solicited  by  the 
pope  to  murder  the  queen,  and  produced  a  letter  from 
cardinal  Oqma  hi  proof  of  it.  On  the  strength  of  this  ha 
demanded  apensbn ;  but  was  told  that  he  had  done  nothing 
to  deserve  it,  for  the  letter  of  caadinal  Oomo  made  not  the 
most  distont  aUnsion  to  any  sash  project. 

IM  appears  to  have  been  at  this  crisis  that  ha  auuto  his 
extraordinary  statesaent  in  the  house  of  aammons.  fie  iras 
tonnantsdwith  debts  and  creditors:  and  had  Sailed  to  indnce 
tha  goiamsMnt  by  his  dirty  emplaynsnt  on  the  continent 
to  reseat  him  from  his  difficulties^  Can  aayfixidg,  there* 
fore,  be  more  likdy  than  that  his  spatab  was  ihe  sadden 
outbarst  af  his  -vexatioQ  with  Ihe  govannnent,  madSt  pro* 
baMy,  in  the  hope  that  his  oppesbion  and  tha  axpasnns  it 
waa  m  his  power  to  make  might  compel  miaistela  to  da 
that  for  him  tmt  af  p<diey  whtoh  they  would  not  oitt  of  gaed 
wiUf 
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He  was  at  once  given  into  oustodj  to  the  Serjeant  bj  the 
house ;  but  the  next  day  was  liberated  by  the  command  of 
the  queen,  who  said  he  had  partly  explained  his  notions  to 
her  satisfaction.  Most  likelj  it  had  been  thought  best  to 
close  his  mouth  by  a  concession  to  some  of  his  claims.  But 
within  six  weeks  he  was  again  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  conducted  to  the  Tower.  This  time  it  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  charge  of  an  Edmund  Neville,  a  member 
of  the  Westmoreland  familj,  who  had  been  employed  to 
watch  the  Jesuit  Persons,  at  Bouen.  Neville  had  returned 
to  England  to  prosecute  his  right  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
last  lord  Latymer,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  the  eldest 
son  of  Burleigh,  who  had  got  possession  of  it.  As  Neville 
and  Parry  had  been  associates,  and  had  mutually  tempted 
each  other  with  the  professed  projects  of  murdering  the 


was  the  very  thing  which  Elizabeth  and  her  miiusten. 
when  he  was  at  large,  had  declared  was  wholly  on^ed). 
that  on  seeing  Elizabeth,  he  was  so  much  etrack  bybfr 
glorious  mind  and  person  that  he  repented;  yetitpin. 
reading  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Allen' in  reply  to.Bmlei^oi 
the  right  of  subjects  to  resist  and  depose  ty^um]nlnr^ 
reigns,  he  had  been  inspired  afresh  to  her  deatroetion,  isd 
had  incited  Neville  to  carry  out  that  object.  •  .  . 
.  So  far  from  denying  thi^  on  his  trial,  be  pleaded  gmltj; 
his  confession  was  read,  and  the  chief  jnstioe  prepind  to 
pass  sentence  upon  him.  On  this,  in  the  greateit  tftoniab* 
ment,  like  Francis  Throckmorton,  he  exclaimed  thai  lie  was 
deceived;  that  he  was  perfectly  innocent ;  that  ike  whole 
story  contained  in  his  confession  was  a  tissue  of  ]ieB,wbk^ 
which  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  threats  and  prauBH; 


Court  of  Benry  III.  of  France !  Ball  at  the  Palace.     From  a  French  Engraving  of  that  perbfl: 


queen,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  but  that  Parry  might  now 
be  employed  to  criminate  Neville,  and  thus  get  rid  of  his 
troublesome  daims.  But  Neville  turned  the  tables  on 
Parry,  denounced  him  as  having  endeavoured  to  incite  him 
to  assassinate  the  queen,  and  Parry  at  length  confessing  it, 
was  sent  to  tiie  Tower  on  the  1st  of  February,  1585. 

Parry  had  failed  to  get  rid  of  Neville  and  his  troublesome 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  Burleigh's  son ;  but  being  now 
in  custody,  it  would  appear  that  it  occurred  to  the  ministers 
that  he  might  be  made  a  useful  instrument  at  this  moment 
In  swelling  the  odium  against  the  catholics.  Accordingly 
he  made  a  confession  in  the  Tower,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  which  was  this  :^That  Morgan  had  instigated  him  to 
murder  the  queen ;  that  cardinal  Oomo,  in  the  name  of  the 
pope,  had  approved  of  the  design — (this,  be  it  remarked, 


that  he  had  never  really  )iarboured  a  tii( 

and  that  the  cardinal  Oomo  had  never 

tion  of  it.    He  demanded  to  be   allowed.le 

plea,  but  vnw  not  permitted;  sentenoe  of  dmA^^ 

nounced  upon  him.    .,*<.>•  M'^..-.^'^?•^.r  ,^ 

It  is  quite  clear  that  he  had  been  promifled  hit  &»  ^ 
would  make  a  confession  so  damning  to  the  ^^^^^j^ 
was  now  thunderstruck  to  see  that  fiaith  was  nottoP* 
him.    He  protested  that  if  he  perished  his  blood  fovi 
on  the  head  of  the  queen.    .  ;    ••  ^  -  -  ^^  ^ 

Probably  the  discovery,  by  his  extraordiaaiy  fff  ^ 
the  catholic  bill,  that  he  was  an  unsafo  man,  who>^*|^ 
possession  of  dangerous  secrets,  in  a  inomeatof  ^M**^ 
might  let  them  out,  he  was  selected  for  the  ▼^••^^^ 
occasion  that  they  might  be  rid  of  hinL^  He  bid  aov 
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the  work  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  and  nothing  could 
^aTO  him.  On  the  scaffold,  to  which  he  was  brought  March 
2nd,  1585,  he  again  passionately  protested  his  innocence. 
Topcliffe,  the  notorious  pursuivant,  asked  him  how,  then, 
Ite  explained  the  letter  of  the  cardinal.  Parry  declared 
that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  letter,  and  begged 
that  it  might  be  examined ;  but  the  only  reply  was  a  com- 
nt^and  to  make  an  end«    He  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  queen, 


protesting  that  he  was  cluefly  overthrown  by  her  own  hand 
On  the  scaffold  he  protested  again  that  he  was  her  trao 
servant ;  had  never  dreamt  of  harm  to  her,  and  that  '*  in 
her  own  conscience  she  knew  it"  In  the  midst  of  bis  devo- 
tions the  cart  was  drawn  away,  and  afker  one  swing  he  was 
cut  down  and  butchered  with  the  executioner's  knife, 
giving  a  great  groan  when  his  bowels  were  taken  out. 
There  b  nothing  in  history  which  bears  a  stamp  of  more 
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awful  wickedness  in  a  government  than  these  entrapment6 
of  men  for  political  purpoaes,  and  the  iMUiganiary  barbariij 
with  which  the  victims  were  despatched*  Tmlj  the  boasted 
reign  of  the  great  virgin  queen,  and  the  govemmeiit  ef  her 
BO -called  great  nuniifesfe,  cast  down  a  hlack  and  hideous 
shadow  into  theee  more  humane  and  Christian  times.  The 
langnafe  of  laodatory  historMiw  on  this  period  stands  in 
sarpriamg  contrast  to  the  plaia  facts  baaed  on  the  verj 
docameats  which  these  mkors  haive  left  behind  them.  The 
conduct  of  minibeth  to  tin  cattiolics  at  this  period  is  almost 
nnezampled  for  its  intolerance  and  injustice.  To  avoid,  if 
possible,  the  fate  which  the  bill  of  this  session  prepared  for 
them,  before  it  passed  they  drew  up  an  earnest  and  lojal 
memorial  to  the  queen,  declaring  it  as  their  settled  and 
solemn  oonvictipn  that  she  was  their  sovereign  dejure  and 
de  facto ;  that  neither  pope  nor  priest  had  power  to  license 
any  one  to  lift  &eir  hand  against  her,  nor  to  absolve  them 
were  such  a  crime  committed,  and  that  tiiej  renounced  and 
abominated  any  one  who  held  a  contrary  doctrine.  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  such  a  testimony  would  have 
been  highfy  gratifjrii^  from  her  subjects ;  but  those  subjects 
knew  too  well  the  blind  bigotry  and  arbitrary  violence  of 
the  queen,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  find  any  one  daring 
enough  to  present  ao  reasonable  a  document.  Blchard 
Shelley,  of  Miehad  Qrore,  in  Sussex,  was  patriotic  enough 
to  undertake  the  olBoe,  and  his  treatment  justified  the 
fears  oi  all  otiien.  He  was  immediately  thrown  into 
prison  by  Ibe  osondl,  and  was  never  suffered  to  come 
out  agun  alive,  fiuch  was  tiie  condition  of  the  nl^oet, 
such  the  prostration  of  ell  pononal  security  mder  this 
much^vaonted  queen,  m^o,  for-tiie  exercise  of  the  pkineet 
and  most  reasonable  coastitnfioiial  rights,  aad  lior  the 
avowal  of  loyalty  itself,  trampled  opon  the  MsgiBa  Ohssta 
and  on  aHA*s  livss  as  ffHray  had  Jbeen  dirt. 

All  tiiese  (isMsstions  only  tended  to  aggwwste  ttte 
situation  (^  tlM  queen  of  Boots.  She  passed  the  winter  of 
1584-5  in  &e  most  exsrvoMtiag  anxiety.  The  signing  of 
the  bond  of  association  had  somtnced  her  tbot  fresh 
occamoB  vms  sought  to  destroy  her.  She  regarded  it  as 
the  sigmng  of  her  death-warrant  The  savage  trsatmsat 
of  TfarodntnoHm  and  Bwry,aiid  the  bills  passed  in  pa^a- 
ment  agauMt  satheties  and  oatiiolie  maohinatiens— Hw 
scanMooB  imprisoumsnt  of  Richard  SheUey,  and  tiw  whole 
course  of  eveBts-4mre  wfth  uns^atakable  forte  on  Iter  own 
fate.  There  was  aoenstant  attsmpt  to  make  it  appear  tiiat 
she  IMS  sn  aasompftee  in  enwy  real  or  ogppsssd  plot  for 
the  oveffOffOW  of  Elisabeths  govemsMnt  fflm  was  now 
taken  oat  of  the  hands  of  tiie  esrl  of  Shrewiibury,  who  had, 
by  his  sense  of  jastice  md  beneroieBoe,  ameliorated  her 
sorrowfU  oapitivity  in  jome  degree,  and  was  oonsigned  to 
the  enstsdy  of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  a  depsndent  of  Lei- 
cester'^ n  man  of  «  rig^,  gaoler*Wfce  disposition,  but  not 
destitute  of  honour,  as  we  shall  anon  discover.  She  was 
removed  from  Shcffi  .Id  Park  to  the  ruinous  stronghold  of 
Tutbury. 

Finding  that  all  appeals  to  Elizabeth  and  all  protestations 
of  her  innocence  of  any  participation  in,  and  even  ignorance 
of,  the  plots  charged  on  different  persons  were  alike  dis- 
regarded, she  turned  to  hereon,  bat  only  to  receive  from 
that  quarter  a  disregard  still  more  hard  to  bear.  James 
coldly  asenonaoed  to  her  thert  he  had  notiiing  to  do  with 
her  coneems,  nor  she  with  his :  he  was  now,  In  fact,  in  the 
pay  of  Elisabeth.    He  bade  her  remember  that  she  was 


only  the  queen-mother,  and  eigoyed  no  authority  ia  Scot- 
land, though  she  bore  the  empty  title  of  qoeeo. 

^lus  base  and  uunatnral  conduct  m  a  son  fell  like  a 
mUlstape  upon  ber ;  and  abandoning  all  hope  of  issistaoee 
from  such  an  unfiUal  monster,  she  now  demmded  of  Elin- 
both  to  liberate  her  on  any  eoaditions  she  plMnd-sba 
asked  only  liberty  and  life.  But  Elisabeth  was  now  lecore 
of  James,  and  was  relieved  from  any  fsafS  of  Iub  lesa^ 
even  his  uMther's  death.  He  had  swallowed  her  goldeo 
bait — her  hook  was  in  his  throat,  and  she  knew  thttehe 
had  only  to  pull  it  smartly  to  make  him  obe^tatuj 
time.  To  give  Mary  some  inkling  of  the  &te  iduoh  aviited 
her,  a  young  catholio  recusant,  and  supposed  to  be  a  priest, 
was  brought  prisoner  to  Tutbury,  carried  by  foree,  tsA 
before  her  &ce,  repeatedly  to  the  protectant  serriee  ia  ^ 
chapel,  and  then  hanged  before  lier  vrindow. 

The  condition  of  the  catiiolics  was  now  pitiable  in  ibe 
extreme.  Theb  lives  and  fortunes  were  atthemerejofa 
swarm  of  spies  and  informers  ;  and  all  who  eaeld  oidea- 
voured  to  ^  out  of  the  kingdom  to  ei^oy  thor  fireiaod 
religion  in  peace.  But  it  was  made  a  high  crime  andsus- 
demeanour  to  try  even  to  accomplish  this  vohintaiy  expa- 
triation. The  earl  of  Arandel  was  a  man  of  a  g^aod 
even  libertine  life,  and  not  lUcely  to  trouble  Uisself  about 
{dote  and  insucrectiomi ;  but  filiaidieth  was  tu^  to 
believe  him  so ;  and  finding  that  he  was  bsoons  nt^eet 
of  ber  dispkamire,  he  oontemplated  niasisfiltottetop- 
tinmt.  But  Elisabetii  wna  w«ll  aware  of  aUUiBMWKnb 
tfaroi^  her  spies,  and  just  as  he  ^wns  dboottositoQt, 
made  him  a  visit  as  of  frienddi^  nnd»  en  jafua|«^ 
dinner,  bade  him  consider  himself  a  prisSMria  knofn 


Octsrmiimig,  however^  to  elude  liiu  Ijinnsiaalsainsgaa 
be  made  secret  preparation  for  iis  dpntaSitt^ 
lafta  letter  to  the  qpaeen  explmnu^  ids  mMJisi  ^  ^^ 
oondaot;  deoiaring  timt  It  was  some  to  lOnt  fM  vitk 
bun  tiiat  he  must  eaeape,  nr  peririi  be^fv  wL  ^'^ 
giving  his  letter  to  a  messenger,  fan  leanA  sn  bwi  ^ 
thought  himself  safe:  in  reality  fae  fan!  anV  gis*^*^' 
tarily  into  a  trap.  Every  movememt  fan!  bam  si^^ 
mei^  word  listened  to,  ovoy  scnp  ti  nitiag  fn*^' 
andhe  had  not  been  long «t ssa  vdien  l^mwimm^'^ 
fun  chase  of  the  vcasd  m  vrinch  be  was.  Ibe  j0P^ 
won  a  pretended  prate  of  the  naase  of  WBkm^-  '^ 
master  of  tiie  vessel  in  vHiiefa  fae  wsa  fanft  bamswrnsiby 
the  miniates:  and  Amndel, alter  nwn  ssaiaftaaK,^ 
tidran  bask  and  thrown  mtotiieTowar.  ffiifaote.lord 
WQfiam  Howard,  and  hia  sistsr,  fai^  Smspsat  fiail^ 
wore  alao  made  priaenera.  On  fais  eaandastiis  fivg» 
lettan  were  prodnoed  agahaat  him,  boEt  no  psIpaWy  90- 
purporting  timt  he  saeant  to  ipfnde  m^faisil  wift*^ 
army — that  no  overt  act  could  be  feed  upon  him.  !fot^J^ 
standing,  he  was  fined  ten  thousand  pounds  for  attempt 
to  leave  the  kingdom  without  license,  and  for  having  cm- 
responded  with  Dr.  Allen,  the  principal  of  Doaaj  college, 
and  was  detained  in  severe  imprisonment  for  hh. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  the  next  victim.  Ai « 
catholic,  he  had  long  been  aeoretiy  watched,  and  bad  f  v^ 
yeaie  been  forbidden  to  quit  the  immedhatB  environs  of  ^ 
metropolw.  William  Shelley,  a  friend  of  *«*^]jt|2! 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  an  acoompKcewitfa  Tfc'**' 
morton,  something  was  drawn  from  him  which  I*** 
plea  for  arresting  the  earl  too,  and  he  was  thrown  in><^ '^ 
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Tower.  It  may  be  presumed,  however,  that  nothing  oould 
be  proved  against  him,  as  he  was  neyer  brought  to  trial  i 
for,  after  being  kept  in  dose  confinement  more  than  a  year, 
he  was  got  rid  of  in  a  yery  extraordinary  way.  On  the 
20tli  of  June,  1585,  his  ordinary  keeper  was  removed,  and 
replaced  by  one  Buliff,  a  serrant  of  Sir  Ohristopher 
Hatton's.  The  very  next  morning  he  was  found  dead,  shot 
through  the  heart  with  three  slugs.  It  was  attempted  to  show 
that  he  had  shot  himself,  and  eyidence  was  brought  forward 
to  proye  that  he  had  had  the  pistol  and  the  slugs  brought 
by  one  Pantin,  and  delivered  to  him  by  a  servant  named 
Price ;  but  Price,  though  in  custody,  was  never  called  to 
prove  this ;  and,  indeed,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  writing  to 
Cecil,  treats  the  fact  as  one  well  known  to  them  both,  that 
the  earl  was  assassinated  by  the  instrumentality  of  Hatton, 
It  was,  however,  diligently  propagated  by  law  and  other 
officers  of  the  crown  that  he  killed  himself  to  prevent  the 
confiscation  of  his  property,  which  would  have  taken  place 
had  he  been  convicted  of  treason.  The  whole  transaction 
bears  too  many  marks  of  a  government  prison  murder  to 
leave  any  one  in  doubt  upon  the  subject,  especially  from  its 
following  instantly  the  suspicious  change  of  his  keeper,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  children  smothered  in  the  Tower. 

Whilst  these  persecutions  were  proceeding  at  home, 
Elizabeth  was  supporting  protestantism  in  her  peculiar 
way  abroad.  Henry  of  Navarre  had  become  the  next  in 
succession  to  the  crown  of  France,  by  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Anjou.  Bdng  well  known  as  a  protestant^  the  catholic 
party  in  France,  with  the  duke  of  Guise  at  their  head, 
reorganised  their  league,  and  even  compelled  the  king  of 
France  to  subscribe  to  it.  The  king  of  Spain,  a  member 
of  the  league,  promised  it  all  his  support.  On  the  other 
band,  Eli^beth,  annous  to  see  a  protestant  prince  on  the 
throne  of  France,  sent  Henry  large  remittances,  and  invited 
him  to  make  England  his  home  in  case  his  enemies  should 
compel  him  to  retreat  for  a  time,  when  he  could  wait  the 
turn  of  events.  In  all  this  there  was  nothmg  to  compUdn 
ol  Henry  had  a  clear  right  to  the  throne  of  France,  and 
justice  as  well  as  the  reformed  futh  called  upon  her  to 
sui^rt  it ;  but  not  so  honourable  were  her  proceedings 
in  the  Netherlands.  There  she  secretly  urged  the  sub- 
jects of  a  power  with  whom  she  was  at  peace  to  insur- 
rection, and  nudntained  them,  by  repeated  supplies  of 
money,  in  it.      ' 

Sympathising  as  she  did  with  the  oppressed  protestants 
of  the  Netherlands,  her  course  was  open  and  clear.  She 
could  call  on  Philip  to  give  to  them  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  if  he  revised  she  had  a  fahr  plea  to  break  with 
him,  and  to  support  the  cause  of  the  common  religion. 
But  Eliiabeth  had  too  much  politic  regard  for  the  rights 
of  kings  openly  to  support  against  them  the  rights  of  the 
people ;  and,  what  was  still  more  embarrassing,  she  was 
practising  the  very  same  intolerance  and  peroecution 
against  her  catholic  subjects  as  Philip  was  agunst  his  pro- 
testant ones. 

The  primate,  when  appealed  to,  stated  broadly  thia  fact, 
and  declared  that  Philip  had  as  much  right  to  send  forces 
to  aid  the  English  catholics,  as  Elizabeth  had  to  support 
the  Belgian  protestants.  When,  therefore,  in  June  of  this 
year,  the  deputies  of  the  revolted  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands besoi^ht  Elizabeth  to  annex  them  to  her  own 
dominions,  she  declined ;  but  in  September  q)^^  signed  a 
treaty  with  them,  engaging  to  send  them  six  tk^ts^<^^  °^®°> ' 


and  received  in  pledge  of  their  payment  the  towns  of 
Brille  and  Flushing,  and  the  strong  fortress  of  Bammekins* 
This  was  making  war  on  Philip  without  any  declaration  of 
it ;  but  she  still  persisted  that  she  was  not  assisting  the 
Flemings  in  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  their  lawful 
prince,  but  only  assisting  them  to  recover  undoubted  privi- 
leges of  which  they  had  been  deprived. 

But  the  fact  was,  that  Elizabeth  had  long  been 
warring  on  Spain,  and  it  was  the  fault  of  Spain  that 
it  had  not  declared  open  war  in  return.  In  1570  she  had 
sent  out  the  celebrated  admiral  Drake,  to  scour  the 
coasts  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  on  the 
plea  that  Spam  had  no  right  to  shut  up  the  ports  of 
those  countries,  and  to  exclude  all  other  flags  from  those  seas. 
Under  her  commission,  Drake  and  other  captains  had 
ravaged  the  settiements  of  Spain  in  the  New  World :  had 
plundered  Oarthagena  *nd  Nombre  de  Dies,  and  almost 
every  town  on  the  coasts  of  Ohili  and  Peru.  They  had 
intercepted  the  Spanish  galleons,  or  treasure  vessda,  and 
carried  off  immense  booty  of  silver  and  other  precious 
articles.  But  as  Drake  had  received  special  marks  of  royal 
favour— the  queen  had  dined  on  board  his  vessel,  the  "  €K>lden 
Hind,  *'  when  it  lay  at  Deptford,  and  she  had  knighted  him  for 
his  good  senrices— and  as  there  was  no  declaration  of  war,  all 
these  were  dearcasesof  piracy ;  but  Philip  was  too  much  en- 
gaged at  home  to  defend  these  transatlantic  possessions  &om 
the  daring  sea-captains  of  Elizabeth,  and  if  he  did  declare 
war,  he  at  once  sanctioned  Elizabeth*8  interference  both  in 
those  seas  and  in  the  Netherlands. 

To  carry  forward  her  operations  in  the  Netherlands  suc- 
cessfully, it  was  necessary  to  make  quite  sure  of  the  king 
of  ScotUnd. '  Elizabeth  had  discovered  that  the  only  power 
which  would  bind  James  was  money.  Moral  principle,  he 
had  none :  but  as  money  was  the  all-persuasive  argument, 
they  only  were  sure  of  him  who  gave  the  most.  Elizabeth 
had  ahready  a  minority  of  James's  council  in  her  pay,  and 
might  have  had  more  if  she  could  have  calculated  on 
them,  but  she  found  them  ready  to  receive  her  cash  and  to 
betray  her.  She,  therefore,  sent  thither  Wotton  to  study 
the  movements  and  movers  of  the  Scottish  court,  and 
having  made  himself  acquunted  vdth  themt  to  stren^en 
her  party.  A  border  raid,  in  which  lord  Boiwell,  the  son  of 
the  earl  of  Bedford,  had  fallen,  enabled  Wotton  to  lodge  a 
complunt,  and  demand  that  the  asserted  instigators  of  it, 
Arran  and  Femihurst,  should  be  given  up  to  him.  James 
did  not  consent  to  that,  but  arrested  them  both  himself. 
Whilst  the  able  Arran  was  thus  withdrawn  from  court, 
Wotton  seized  the  opportunity  to  persuade  the  courtiers  in 
the  pay  of  Elizabeth  to  seize  James  and  send  him  to 
England,  or  confine  him  in  the  castie  of  Stirling,  by  which 
the  English  faction  would  possess  the  chief  power.  Un- 
fortunately for  Wotton,  his  plot  was  discovered,  and  he 
fled,  but  he  left  behind  him  trusty  friends  who,  inspired  by 
English  gold,  contrived  to  work  out  his  schemes.  Arran 
had  returned  to  power  on  the  disappearance  of  Wotton,  but 
the  partisans  of  Elizabeth  opposed  him,  and  others  return- 
ing across  the  border  with  plenty  of  English  money,  they 
mustered  in  numbers  sufficient  to  surprise  James  in 
Stirling,  and  recover  their  influence  and  their  estates* 
Under  the  circumstances  James  found  it  to  his  interest 
to  conclude  a  treaty  irith  Elizabeth,  the  ostensible  object 
of  which  was  to  defend  protestantism,  the  real  one— that 
which  both  Elizabeth  and  James  had  at  heart— the  firm 
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exolnsion  of  Mary  from  any  hope  of  liberty,  or  of  reeelfing 
any  aid  from  abroad. 

To  oondoet  ber  oampaign  in  Ae  Netberiaiidfl,  EHsabeth 
had  appointed  the  earl  of  Leieestor;  for  tince  she  had 
discovered  his  marriage  with  the  ooontess  of  Qsaex,  she 
was  sufficiently  disgnsted  with  him  to  bear  him  out  of  her 
sight.  The  way  in  which  he  oondaeted  himself  there  was 
not  oalonlated  to  increase  his  reputation  for  honesty  or 
military  talent.  No  sooner  did  he  arrive*  than,  without 
consulting  tiie  queen,  he  induced  the  states  to  iu>minate 
him  governor-general  of  the  United  Provinoes,  with  the 
title  of  excellency,  and  with  supreme  power  over  the  army, 
'  the  state,  and  the  executive.  In  fact,  his  ambition  rested 
with  nothing  short  of  being  a  king :  with  nothing  but 
possessing  all  the  title  and  authority  enjoyed  by  the  duke  of 
Anjou.  When  this  news  reached  Elizabeth,  that  he  had 
sent  for  the  countess,  and  was  organismg  a  court 
fit  for  a  monarch,  she  flew  into  a  terrible  rage,  charged 
him  with  presumption  and  vanity,  with  contempt  of  her 
authority,  and  "  swore  great  oaths  that  she  would  have  no 
pore  courts  under  her  al^eyance  than  one  ; "  desired  him  to 
remember  the  dust  from  which  she  had  rais«i  him,  and 
let  him  know  if  he  were  not  obedient  to  her  every  word, 
she  would  beat  him  to  the  ground  as  quictiy  as  she  had 
raised  him. 

The  unfortunate  states,  who  thoc^ht  they  were  gratify- 
ing the  queen  of  England  when  they  were  honouring  her 
favourite,  were  confounded  at  this  discovery  ;  but  Leicester, 
as  if  he  really  thought  that  he  could  render  himself  tnde* 
pendent  of  his  royal  patroness,  remained  loffy,  insoloBt,  and 
silent.  Trusting  to  the  position  into  which  he  had  thus 
stepped,  he  left  it  to  the  ministers  at  home  to  pamfy  the 
queen.  He  had  so  long  ruled  her  that  he  appeared  to  think 
he  could  still  do  as  he  pleased.  The  great  Burleigh  and 
the  cunning  Walsingham  were  at  their  wits*  end  to  satisfy 
Elizabeth :  the  only  letter  which  they  got  from  Leicester 
being  one  to  Hatton,  so  insolent  and  arrogant  fh&i  they 
dared  not  present  it  till  they  had  remodetied  it.  Mean- 
time, Elizabeth  continued  to  write  to  the  new  captain- 
general  the  most  bitter  reproaches  and  menaces,  and  to  heap 
upon  his  friends  fierce  epithets  whiob  could  not  reach, 
or  produced  no  effect  on  him.  Meantime,  with  all  tiie 
airs  of  a  great  monarch,  he  progressed  from  one  city  to 
another,  receiving  solemn  deputations,  and  giving  and 
receiving  grand  entertainments. 

In  the  field  his  conduct  vras  as  contemptible  as  in  the 
government.  He  had  an  accomplished  general,  Alexander 
Famese,  the  prmce  of  Parma,  to  contend  with,  and  sever 
did  a  British  general  present  00  pitiable  a  spectacle  in  a 
campaign  as  did  Leicester.  His  great  object  appeared  to  be 
to  avoid  a  battle,  and  the  only  oonflict  which  he  engaged  in, 
which  has  left  a  name,  is  the  attack  upon  Zutphen,  because 
there  fell  the  gallant  and  gifted  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  the 
twenty -fifth  year  of  his  age. 

As  autumn  approached,  Leicester  marched  back  his 
forces  to  the  Hague,  and  was  greatly  disgusted  and 
astonished  to  be  called  to  account  by  what  he  pleased  to 
call  an  assembly  of  shopkeepers  and  artisans ;— he,  the 
grandson  of  the  rascally  extortionate  tex-gatherer,  Dudley, 
who  had  perished  for  his  crimes !  Not  the  less  loudly, 
however,  did  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  Of  the  Netiier- 
lands  upbraid  him  with  the  utter  failure  of  the  campaign, 
with  the  waste  of  their  money,  the  violation  of  their  privi- 


leges,  the  ruin  of  their  trade,  and  the  extorting  of  die  peopb*! 
money  in  a  manner  equally  arbitrary  and  imtaling.  In  a 
fit  of  ineffable  disgust  he  broke  ap  the  aswinblj:  the 
assembly  eontiniied  to  sit.  He  next  resotted  to  entnatieB 
and  promises;  it  regarded  these  as  fittie.  He  amovrnd 
his  intention  to  return  to  Engbmd,  and  in  his  abseooe 
nominated  one  of  his  staff  to  exercise  the  n^me  gorem* 
ment.  The  assembly  insisted  on  his  resigiUDg  that  chuge 
to  them;  he  oomplied,  yet,  bya  private  deed,r«8emditto 
himself:  and  thus  did  this  proud,  empty,  ioefficieiit  npfitnt 
dishonour  the  queen  who  had  raised  him,  the  ooontij 
which  tolerated  him,  and  which  had  long  impatieBtlj  wit- 
nessed hie  arrogance,  his  laseiviousBesB,  his  abuse  of  the 
queen's  favour,  and  his  murders;  and  at  length, a  the 
i^proach  of  winter,  obey  the  call  of  his  soTereigD  ud 
return  home.  Scarcely  had  he  quitted  the  NetheiiiDdi, 
when  the  officers  whom  he  had  left  in  oommand  snneDdeied 
the  places  of  strength  to  theprinoe  of  Parma,  and  weaionr 
to  the  Spaniards.  The  campaign  was,  ficom  first  to  lut,i 
scandal  and  a  disgrace  to  our  name  and  goverunent 

On  the  arrival  of  LNoester,  the  court  and  public  mind 

were  so  engrossed  by  plotr  and  rumours  of  (^ts  for  the 

assassination  of  Elizabeth  and  the  liberation  of  the  qseei 

of  Soote,  that  his  fkolts  were  to  a  great  degree  foigotten 

in  the  necessity  for  all  the  queen's  friends  uniting  far  the 

determination  of  the  best  course  to  pursue  amid  aecann- 

lating  perplexities.    The  amount  of  truth  and  fiileehood,  in 

the  assertion  of  all  the  schemes  afloat  in  the  great  eonflict 

which  was  going  on  betwixt  the  protostant  and  the  caUfi 

parties,  it »  difficult  to  determine.    Theve  were  so  nuj 

agents  on  botheides  at  work,  so  many  Qf  them  aj^^eandto 

foe  sueh  very  dubious  characters,  afq^arently  on  one  liie, 

whilst  they  were  in  the  pay  of  the  othar,  and  the  lulrigaiDi 

genius  of  Walsingham  and  Burleigh  raised  up  sooh  filtt 

appearances,  and  so  confounded  the  real  witii  the  imagiittij' 

whilst  they  mined  aad  worked  an  secret  below,  that  itisthe 

most  ardiMus  of  «adaavoors  to  ^rednee  a  dear  detail  of  tbt 

proceediiigs  of  this  tixoe.     QNie  fbUowiag  is  tiie  imvi^ 

appreadi  to  fiMt  or  reeemblanoe>of  it  wluch  we  can  make. 

Amongst  the  mmeurs  was  one  constaatiy  growing  of  tt 

intended  invaaion  of  the  kingdom  h^  the  long  of  Spain,  for 

the  release  of  the  queen  of  Sects,  the  relief  of  tiie  caMi. 

and  for  retaliation  for  the  invasion  of  hh  kingdom  of  the 

Netherlands,  and  the  excitement  of  his  subjects  to  rebelliflB 

byBlisabetiL    As  this  was  not  eidy  very  justifiable,  but  oo^ 

improbable,  it  gave  edge  and  force  to  aH  the  other  italor 

imaginary  plots  which  revolved  round  %neen  Hary.   Vbat 

tended  to  make  these  eehemes  more  palpable  was  a  itrMg 

disagreement  betwixt  Mary's  own  friends.     Mofgan  tfd 

Paget,  the  commissioners  of  her  dower  in  France,  eott- 

plained  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries  h^d  aaade  the  Eag^ 

government  more  auspieious  and  vigilant ;   that  Persotf 

and  hie  confederates  had  not  on^  usurped  the  bonsiH  0* 

advocating  Mary's  cause  in  England,  but  also  at  forei^ 

courts ;    that  by  their    injudicious  zeal  they  had  4r«^ 

much  attention  on  tiieir  movements ;  that  they  had  Md 

communications  with  Gbay,  the  master  of  Mar,  who  bid 

notoriously  betrayed  Mary's  cause,  «id  that,  in  ceoseqoeiMt' 

her  affairs  had  been  revealed  by  Holt  in  Sdinbttngh  0^ 

by  Oreighton  in  the  Tower,  and  by  On^  while*  ^^ 

officially  for  Arraa  and  king  James  at  Qreenwich.   ^ 

Jesuits  retorted  on  Morgan  and  Paget,  that  they  wef«  ^ 

men  vrho  had  betrayed  their  mistras;    ipt  th^  ^^ 
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notoriously  ooimected  with  Wakiogham*  and  espeoiaUy 
Morgan,  who  seems  to  have  been  so  thorough  a  traitor  as 
to  have  excited  the  suspicions  of  both  partiesv  Thottgh  he 
was  undoubtedly  employed  by  Walsu^gham,  ytfc  Eliaabeth 
had  the  most  mortal  hatred  of  him«  since  Parry  oonfoiood 
that  he  had  been  urged  by  Morgan  to  murder  ker»  So 
intense  was  her  resentment  that  she  declared  she  would 
give  ten  thousand  pounds  for  his  head,  and  demanded  hb 
surrender  from  the  king  of  France,  at  the  same  time  die 
sent  him  the  order  of  the  garter.  Henry  would  not  give 
up  the  agent  of  queen  Mary,  but  he  confined  him  in  the 
Bastille,  and  sent  his  papers  to  Elizabeth. 

This  proceeding  of  Elizabeth*s  so  embittered  Morgan 
that  he  and  Paget  throw  their  energies  more  warmly  into 
the  cause  of  Mary ;  Morgan,  though  shut  up,  still  finding  a 
mode  of  communicating  with  his  colleague  Paget,  and 
employing  the  silence  of  his  prison  to  concoct  a  more  deep 
revenge  on  Elizabeth.  Thus  was  Morgan  earnestly  pur* 
suiog  a  great  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  Elizabeth,  and 
Walsingham,  the  great  diplomatic  spider,  spinning,  in  his 
bureaucratic  comer,  his  webs  for  the  life  of  Mary,  with  far 
greater  genius,  and  far  more  numerous  ramifications  of  his 
meshes.  It  could  not  be  doubtful  which  would  be  tri- 
umphant in  their  murderous  object.  Let  us  trace  a  few 
of  the  more  perceptible  lines  of  Morgan*s  action. 

He  applied  to  Cbrbtopher  Blount,  a  gentleman  in  Lei- 
cester's seryicc,  to  co-operate  in  the  scheme  for  the  rescue 
of  Mary ;  but  Blount  declined  the  office,  and  recsMBNadtd 
one  Poolcy,  a  servant  of  lady  Sidney,  the  dM^gfateref  W«l» 
Bingham.  Had  Morgan  had  the  shre««lM 
he  would  never  have  intrusted  aof^  cmmmmBimA 
hands,  as  they  were  sure  to  m«h  tkasa  of 
Yet  Morgan  gave  him  lettera  to  Wtmf;  wmd  Piioby» 


V^ 


his 


accredited,  offered  his  services  t»  Mavj^ 
to  all  the  secret  plans    and 
Thus  did  Walsingham  maita 
hands. 

The  next  emissaries  thai 
absurdly  selected.  They 
haying  studied  in  the  Bnglkii 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  oithaBc  pwtf^  mhI  than  sold 
themselves  to  Walsingham.  Tlna»  «•■»  CKibrd  and 
Greatly,  were  soon  convicted  of  bai^^  m  tlM  pay  of  Wal* 
Bingham  ,  but  they  had  the  hardiboad  to  aMtrt  that  was 
purposely  to  have  the  opportunity  of  mora  rffeetaally  and 
safely  serving  Mary.  Morgan  was  weak  ene«i^  to  beHere 
them ;  though  they  had  become  greatly  svspeeted  in  £ng- 
land«  he  recommended  them  as  most  valuable  agents  to 
Mary,  from  whom  they  received  despatches  for  Paris,  and 
brought  back  the  answers,  which  they  communicated  to 
Walsingham.  * 

A  fourth  agent  in  the  cause  of  Mary  appeared — an 
officer  named  Fortescue,  who,  on  his  way  to  different  parts 
of  England,  was  soon  observed,  by  Walsingham*s  spies, 
particularly  to  visit  the  families  of  eminent  catholic  reca- 
aants.  Walsingham  directed  one  of  his  most  oonsunmiately 
able  spies,  one  Maude,  to  pay  attention  to  captain  Fortescue ; 
and  he  soon  discovered,  in  the  garb  of  Fortescoe,  the  person 
of  John  Ballard,  a  catholio  priest,  who  waa  engaged  in 
collecting  information  of  the  real  state  and  strength  of 
hl&Tj^a  party,  for  the  use  of  the  exiles  abroad.  Maude  so 
thoronghly  won  the  confidence  of  Ballard,  that  he  became 
his  cooipanioa  throu^  the  ncirth  and  west  of  EugUuid,  in 


SoetKand,  and  tlieace  tfarongh  Fiaadera  to  Paris.  At 
different  points  of  the  journey,  Ballard  had  laid  his  plans 
and  Btatisiiea  before  Allea  of  Dooay,  Mogaa  and  Paget, 
and  Mendcaa,  the  Spamish  ambassador.  MendOaa  promised 
to  reoommettd  the  plan  of  invaaioa  to  Philip,  but  did  not 
appear  warm  in  the  oatise;  and  therefbre  Morgan  and 
Paget  reaolved  to  attempt  a  party  in  Rngland  alone,  to 
assaaainate  Elizabeth  and  hberate  Mary»  All  this  was 
duly  forwarded  to  Walsingham  by  Maude. 

Mary  had  now  been  removed,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  to  C  hartley  Castle  in  Staffordshire,  under  the  care  of 
Sir  Amyas  Paulet ;  and  the  gentlemen  in  England  whom 
Morgan  and  Paget  had  pitched  upon  to  carry  out  their  plan, 
were  a  young  enthusiastic  catholic— Anthony  Babington,  of 
Dethick,  near  Matlock,  in  Derbyshire — and  his  friends  and 
companions,  all  men  of  fortune,  family,  and  education. 
Babington  had  long  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  had  corresponded  with  her  whilst  she  was  at 
Sheffield  Park,  and  was  ready  to  devote  himself  to  the  death 
in  her  cause.  At  the  same  time  he  had  that  opinion  of  the 
peril  of  meddling  with  the  government  of  Elizabeth,  that 
he  despaired  of  accomplishing  Mary's  enfranchisement 
during  Elizabeth's  life.  Ballard  assured  him  that  Eliza- 
beth would  be  taken  off;  that  Savage,  an  officer,  who  had 
served  hi  Flanders,  and  was  exasperated  at  the  death 
of  ^n«o«)imorton,  had  determined  to  do  it;  and  that 
th»  prino*  of  Parma  would  land  simultaneously  with 
tiMt  event,  and  set  Mary  at  liberty.  The  fact  was  that 
towhaai  ail  these  movements  and  projects 
m  wefi  known  through  Maude,  who  was  always  at  the 
of  BaUafd,  through  Pooleyand  others,  had,  instantly 
es  leafing  tiie  fact  that  Babington  and  his  friends  were  to 
ba  imitigpited  to  thit  enterprise,  eonceived  the  scheme 
of  bringing  Mary  into  the  plot  through  Babington,  and 
iSbmB  effecting  her  and  tiieir  destmoUoin  at  once.  Pooley 
was,  therefore,  fat  iato  oawnwuiieation  with  Babington, 
as  a  person  eamuaHj  iJivoMipg  tha  design ;  and  Babington 
declaring  that  te  death  of  l^nbeth  was  a  matter  of  too 
imreintntmomenttobaiatrMted  to  foreigners,  recommended 
Ballard  and  aavags  ta  esgsgii  six  trusty  accomplices  to 
pledge  thiiiaaelfea  la  Hm  daath  of  Elizabeth,  whilst  he  and 
his  ftienda  laboand  6r  Hw  liberation  of  Mary.  The 
sehenra  waa  raMlved  vpOBt  and  Babington  was  the  link  of 
oomaniBtaatios  betwbEt  these  two  knots  of  conspirators. 
At  ilnl  ha  hmmd  his  companions  averse  to  embark  in  an 
eaterpriae  of  io  much  rbk,  but  by  degrees  his  enthusiasm* 
triumphed  over  their  scruples,  and  they  entered  into  it 
heart  and  soul. 

Walsingham,  thus  successful,  seeing  these  young  gentle- 
men fall  into  his  snare,  took  the  necessary  steps  tb  intercept 
and  possess  himself  of  the  whole  correspondence  betwixt 
them  and  Mary.  For  a  long  time  he  had  had  full  command  of 
the  correspondence  betwixt  Mary  and  her  party  at  large, 
through  the  means  of  Thomas  Throckmorton  and  Gilbert 
Gifford,  already  mentiofied,  both  of  whom  had  been  recom- 
mended to  Mary  by  Morgan.  Gifford,  as  we  have  shown,  was 
an  unscrupulous  traitor,  who  resided  near  Burton,  received 
Mary's  letters  and  transmitted  them  to  Throckmorton  at 
London;  Throckmorton  receiving  those  from  abroad  and 
forwarding  them  to  Gifford,  who  sent  them  on  to  Chartley 
by  a  man  of  Burton  styled  **  the  honest  man."  This  honest 
man  was  in  communication  with  the  brewer  who  supplied 
the  castle  of  CharUey  with  beer,  and  who  had  agreed  to 
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cany  letters  to  and  from  Mary,  ae  it  iB  Mud,  by  InclosiDg 
them  in  a  water-tight  little  oaak,  or  bottle,  which  floated 
inside  the  eask  of  beer  intended  for  Mary,  wlulst  the  answers 
were  deposited  in  a  hole  in  the  oastle  wall,  which  had  oot- 
side  a  loose  stone  to  coyer  it,  whence  the  brewer  took  them. 
The  brewer,  and  probably  "  the  honest  man  *'  were  all  the 
time  in  the  pay  of  Walsingham,  and  in  fall  onderstanding 
with  Amyas  Panleti  Mary's  gaoler.  The  letters  were  all 
broken  open,  deciphered  by  Thomas  Philips,  the  celebrated 


Babington  to  Mary,  proposing  in  plain  terms  the  murder  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  liberation  of  herself,  on  leoeiYing  lier 
oneqaivocal  sanction  to  those  two  measves.  The  impm- 
sion  of  this  imprudent  letter  bears  all  the  eTidenoe  of 
haying  been  suggested  by  Walsingham  himself  throng^  bs 
agent  Pooley,  and  this  impression  is  rendered  akrat 
certain  by  the  fact  that,  whilst  Babington  was  tranaeribiDg 
this  letter,  '*  an  onknown  boy  "  begged  an  interriew  witk 
him,  and  put  into  his  hand  a  note  in  cipher,  porpoitiBi! 


'\  --■■ 


Sir  Philip  S!dn^.      From  the  original  picture  in  the  Bedford  CeUectioD. 


decipherer,  and  re-sealed  by  Arthur  Gregory,  a  man  pre- 
eminently skilled  in  counterfeiting  seals,  or  restoring  broken 
impressions. 

With  all  this  machinery  in  his  hands,  Walsingham 
patiently  awaited  the  progress  of  the  correspondence,  till 
it  should  haye  ripened  into  sufficient  flagrancy  to  become 
fatal  to  his  dupes.  That  it  might  speed  the  faster,  he  seems 
to  haye  applied  yarious  stimuluses  through  his  agent 
Pooley.    About  midsummer  be  had  obtained  a  letter  from 


to  be  from  the  queen  of  Scots  herself,  complaining  of  >o* 
hearing  from  him,  and  requesting  him  to  forward  ^^ 
bearer  a  packet  for  her  from  foreign  parts.  The  tif^' 
the  knowledge  of  this  packet  just  receiyed,  left  ^* 
suspicion  on  the  mind  of  Babington.  He  forwarded  tj* 
letter  by  the  bearer,  which,  of  course,  was  immediittv 
conyeyed  to  Walsingham. 

That  wily  and  unsentimental  minister,  whose  ^^'^ 
like  those  of  a  piece  of  machinery,  haying  no  more  few 
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than  the  pipes,  cylinders,  and  pistons  of  a  steam-engine, 
was,  at  this  grand  soeoess,  a  little  excited  and  thrown  off 
hit  guard.  Hitherto  he  had  watched  his  game  as  a  tiger 
watches  his,  without  a  motion  or  *  moment's  divergence  of 
his  whole  attention  from  his  intended  prey;  hat  now  he 
could  not  forbear  hastening  with  this  letter  in  his  hand  to 
the  queen.  Elisabeth^  on  whom  it  came  with  a  startling 
suddenness,  was  so  alarmed  at  the  danger  which  she  saw 
herself  in,  that  it  was  all  that  Walsingham  could  do  to 
prevent  her  ordering  the  instant  arrest  of  Babingtoo, 
BaUard,  and  aU  their  accon^mces.  With  much  ado  he 
succeeded,  however,  in  convincing  the  queen  that  the 
main  portion  of  the  game  was  not  yet  in  their  hands ;  that 
Mary  had  not  yet  committed  herself,  and  pre?ailed  on  her 
to  keep  her  patience  and  the  secret  till  they  had  obtained 


subject ;  but  in  the  deciphered  copy,  she  is  made  to  ask 
'*  how  the  six  gentlemen  mean  to  proceed,"  and  to  appoint 
the  time  when  they  should  accomplish  their  design.  So 
far  as  the  evidence  goes,  it  would  appear  that  Walsingham 
was  disappointed  in  her  answer  in  this  chief  point  of  all, 
and  that  he  had  the  necessary  damning  paragri^i^h  inserted ; 
and  that  this  was  the  fact  was  sufficiently  proved  on  her 
trial,  for  her  own  letter  was  in  the  hands  of  the  minbters, 
but  they  took  care  not  to  produce  it,  but  only  the  deciphered 
copy. 

Walsingham  was  now  in  possession  of  all  the  evidence 
that  he  was  likely  to  get,  for  Babington  soon  discovered 
that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  somebody,  whom  he  could  not 
tell ;  and  though  he  remained  in  London  as  though  there 
were  no  danger,  he  made  preparations  for  the  escape  of 


DeaOi  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at  the  Battle  of  Zaiphcn. 


that.  For  this  purpose  he  at  once  despatched  Philips,  the 
decipherer,  and  Gregory,  the  forger  of  seals,  to  Ohartley ; 
for  Babington,  naturally  anxious  for  the  important  answer 
of  the  queen  of  Soots,  had  fixed  to  be  at  Lichfield  on  the 
1 2th  of  July  to  recei?e  it. 

There  was  some  delay,  owing  to  the  want  of  punctuality 

both  in  Babington  and  '*  the  honest  man,*'  during  which 

Mary,  to  her  great  alarm,  recognised  Philips  as  a  person 

vsho  had  been  strongly  recommended  to  her,  and  yet  here 

be  was  visiting  Paulet,  and  received  with  much  hospitality. 

Notwithstanding   this,  Mary  wrote   her   reply,   both  in 

;^  English  and  French,  which  was  put  into  cipher  by  her 

^  secretary,  and  conveyed  to  Babington,  having,  of  course, 

'^passed  through  the  hands  of  Philips.     Mary  does  not 

appear  to  have  entered  at  all  into  the  question  of  Elixa- 

^  both's  murder  in  her  letter ;  there  is  not  a  word  on  the 


Ballard  to  the  continent,  by  procuring  him  a  passport  under 
a  feigned  name.  Every  moment  might  throw  fresh  light 
on  the  decepticn,  and  allow  the  escape  of  the  victims.  On 
the  4th  of  August,  therefore,  Babington  found  his  house 
entered  by  the  pursuivants  of  Walsingham,  and  Ballard, 
who  had  not  got  off,  was  there  seised.  Babmgton  escaped 
for  the  moment,  but  was  arrested  on  the  7th,  and  was  taken 
to  the  country  house  of  Walsingham,  but  escaped  from  the 
servants  into  whose  charge  he  was  given.  With  his  friends 
and  accomplices.  Gage,  Ohamock,  Bamewell,  and  Donne,  he 
concealed  himself  in  St.  John's  Wood,  till  they  were  com- 
pelled by  hunger  to  make  their  way  to  the  house  of  their 
common  friend  Bellamy  at  Harrow,  who  concealed  them 
in  his  outhouses  and  gardens.  But  the  cunning  Walsing- 
ham had  his  agents  on  their  trail  the  whole  time,  and  on 
the  15th  they  walked  mto  the  premises  of  Bellamy,  secured 
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ihe  ooDoealed  oonspiratorA,  together  with  their  ho8t»  his 
wife  and  brother,  and  oooyeyed  them,  amid  the  ahonts  and 
exeoratiooB  of  the  popnlaee,  and  the  onivonal  rinpng  of 
MI0,  to  the  Tower,  whither  alao  were  aoon  brought  Abing- 
don, Tiobboume,  Tihiey,  Tra?ert;  the  only  one  of  the  frienda 
of  Babiogton  that  eeeaped  being  Edward  Windsor,  the 
brother  of  lord  Windsor. 

On  the  Idth  of  September,  Babington,  Ballard,  Sayage, 
Donne,  BameweU,  and  Tiohboume  were  pat  upon  their 
trial,  charged  with  a  conspiracy  to  murder  Elizabeth,  and 
ndse  a  rebellion  in  fiiTour  of  the  queen  of  Soots.  They 
pleaded  guilty  to  one  or  other  of  the  charges,  and  seven 
others  pleaded  not  guilty ;  but  all  were  alike  convicted,  and 
condemned  to  the  death  of  traitors.  The  greater  part  of 
them  appear  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  blacker  part  of 
the  conspiracy,  the  design  to  murder  Elizabeth ;  and  some 
of  them,  as  Tichboume  and  Jones,  declared  that  they  had 
taken  no  part  whatever,  but  merely  kept  the  secret  for  the 
sake  of  their  friends.  Bellamy  was  condemned  for  merely 
affording  them  an  asylum ;  his  wife  escaped  through  a 
flaw  in  the  indictment.  Pooley,  the  decoy,  was  imprisoned 
as  a  mere  blind,  and  then  liberated:  and  Qifford  was 
already  in  prison  in  Paris,  where,  three  ysars  later^  he 
died* 

On  ths  SMk  md  2lst  ikej  were  executed  in  Lincoln*s- 
inA*4elds,  bninss  thay  used  there  to  h<^d  tlMir  Meetings. 
Elisnbelh  belsajad  a  singular  and  most  nniwiihj  and 
unwomanly  rindtotiveness  in  their  deaths.  Ska  dasiiad 
that  thi^  odg^  ba  exeetited,  if  pcssjhle,  in  some  Msiuier 
mon  UagBffing  and  exometaltnf  ttuna  the  usual  death  of 
trakaaai  thanf^  that  was  hanribk  easnglt,  in  all  reason. 
Bo^  bcaidsB  that  this  was  illmpl,  HMta  wns  matek  sym- 
paMiy  wwlfcifl  on  behalf  of  tka  snAnrs,  who  wwa  young 
man  of  n  as^perior  dass,  and  led  on  by  tbo  ebmlroua 
geMtoeity  of  jautlu  Those  who  mdbni  tiie  first  day 
warn  pni  to  daaik  witii  the  eostmnaiy  barbarity,  being 
culdawn  afivo;  Hm  savan  who  ^ai  tka  saaand  day  were 
monlj  hangpd  tfll  they  weva  dsnd. 

Tkeag^  no  —ttion  was  auida an  tho trial  of  any  partici- 
ptiian  uftha^man  of  Saala  in  Una  conspiracy,  nothing  wan 
faxAkarftom  tkaintanHon  of  Slixabeth  and  her  iiiiiiiatisi 
tbaa  IMT  asaapa»  Ika  deaths  of  theoa  ^Hanl  bn*  sia. 
goadMk  Tonng  Man  ware  bnl  tho  pralnda  to  the  tnifsdy. 
Th^  had  akaady  prepaied  fbr  her  daath  b^  the  biU  pnsaad 
empowering  twenty-four  or  more  of  the  lords  of  the  council 
and  other  peers  to  sit  in  judgment  on  any  one  conoemed 
in  attempts  to  raise  rebellion,  or  to  injure  the  queen  *s 
person.  To  procure  every  possible  evidence  lor  thU  end, 
the  following  stratagem  was  used.  The  queen  of  Scots 
was  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  the  seizure  of  the  conspirators, 
and  on  the  copy  of  her  letter  to  Babington  being  laid  before 
the  oouDoil,  an  order  was  sent  down  to  Sir  Amyaa  Paulet 
to  seize  all  her  papers,  and  keep  her  in  more  rigorous  coa« 
finement.  Accordingly,  one  morning,  Mary  took  a  drive 
in  her  carriage^  accompanied,  as  was  her  custom,  by  Paulet, 
but  with  a  larger  attendanoe.  .  When  Mary  desired  to 
return,  Paulet  tuld  her  that  he  had  orders  to  convey  her  to 
TizalU  a  house  belonging  to  Sir  Walter  Aston,  about  three 
miles  distant.  Astonished  and  alarmed,  Mary  refused  to 
go,  and  declared  that  if  they  took  her  there  it  should  be  by 
force.  She  must  have  suspeotod  the  design  of  searching 
her  cabinets  during  her  absenoe ;  but,  spite  of  her  protesta- 
tions and  her  tears,  she  was  oon)^[>elled  to  proceed.    There 


she  was  confined  to  two  rooms  only^  was  gurdod  ii 
the  strictest  manner,  and  debamd  ths  use  of  pen,  iak. 
and  paper.  Meantime  Sir  William  Wade  am? ed  at 
Chartley,  and  proeaeded  to  break  open  her  eabiiiets  and 
take  possession  of  all  her  letters  and  pspen,  u  wcU  n 
those  of  her  secretaries.  A  large  chest  was  fiUed  wiik 
these  papers,  amongst  which  wore  Mary's  own  mimkeof 
the  answer  to  Babington,  and  the  origMial  letter  to  hia 
composed  by  Nan.  Wade  then  xetomed  to  LoDdoaiitk 
these,  and  with  Nan,  Curio,  and  Pasqaiec 

On  the  2dtti  of  August  Paideft  oondooted  the  oetngpi 
queen  back  to  Ohartley.  As  she  prooeaded  fron  kr 
house  to  her  carriage,  a  crowd  of  poor  poof^e  ninooded 
the  path,  hqping  £or  her  usual  alma;  but  she  seanuiftliiii 
been  now  quite  awave  of  what  had  tslaen  phiee,  foi  sbi 
said,  "Alas!  poor  people,  I  have  nothing  to  giTeyou:  all 
has  been  taken  from  me,  and  I  am  a  beggtr  aswdltt 
you.*'  When  she  entered  her  rooms  at  Ohartley,  and!nv 
her  violated  cabinets,  she  turned  to  Paulet,  and,  with  mad 
dignity,  said,  '*  There  still  remain  two  things,  nr,  wiueb 
you  cannot  take  from  me :  the  royal  blood  in  my  Toa 
which  gives  me  the  right  to  the  succession,  and  the  ittMb- 
ment  which  binds  me  to  the  faith  of  my  fathers^** 

In  London  there  was  much  deliberation  on  the  mieiB 
which  Mary  was  to  be  got  rid  of.  Blivbeth  wai  nof 
resolved  that  she  should  die.  She  dsalnod  that  the  Soottisli 
queen  had  sought  her  life,  and  Um*  one  of  tibial  nutquit 
the  scene.  No  persuasions  mM  move  her,  and  jd^ 
dreaded  the  public  cenanra  of  so  nncinastpisd  a  deed.  To 
obviate  this,  Leice8ter»  w4o  wm  an  adept  m  peiiM. 
recommended  that  as  ^  safiMfcaid.lsaotobtnm;  i»l 
he  even  sent  osorn difiaa from  BsBnnd  toponitoliV' 
fuhiess.     WalanghMt  and  Burletg^  lawofsr,  wodd  bve 

nothing,  bnt  a puhlio  trial,  thai  I II ii  of  whishikriibe 

raliftid  by  ^uMiiaian  to  lay  Iha  bMJM  of  imwMtJ 
upon  ^  w^sla  nation* 

iupsaiidlj  Minauned  Ihey  w«Da  sni§aiia&  la  Us  ln>0 
ofmenaaii  death,  and  wero  oaMad  om  to  maimA^ 
hMOW:  but  as  this  £d  nol  InfllaAa  nqrP**^*'^' 
iwns|iiffi.cy  to  marder  IHiiihilh,  Hiej  wmpa QaMif  <9^ 
after  tho  execution  of  Bairiillii  «<  ^ 

rhan  feg  of  Iflha  I  isiri iil  wm  a»»^ 

tham,  and  an  abstract  of  the  prinapal  peii|lii>*^ 

letter  of  Babington  and  the  reply  of  Mary  was  laid  b«fort 
them,  and  they  were  desired  to  say  whether  thej  wei« 
correct.  They  are  said  to  have  admitted  the  fact;  bot 
this  we  have  only  on  the  fiuth  of  tho  oounalbeatoDtfai 
death  of  Mary,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  real  letter « 
Mary  drawn  up  by  Nau,  and  her  own  minute  for  its  pKp^ 
tion,  were  neither  produced  nor  mentioned.  Theie  va* 
the  documents  on  which  rested  the  whole  charge  a^ 
Mary— documents  whioh,  if  they  proved  the  charge,  ««*^ 
have  been  triumphantly  produced  both  there  ^^^ 
trial,  and  which,  not  being  so  produced,  is  proof  P<***^^ 
the  contrary.  That  this  is  the  fact  is  «!«»'.  ^* 
record  of  the  oounml,  which  is  as  foUows.  Naais»J* 
enumerate  the  points  in  Babington'o  letter  and  lUrj 
reply  as  they  were  laid  before  them,  and  whioh  thcyj^ 
mittedto  be  correct .—"  Yt  is  to  say:  first,  yt  BabiDf«» 
should  examine  deeplye  what  forces  as  well  ^^^^ 
horseback  they  might  rayse  amt.  'em  all ;  Uie  seoowJ. « 
townas,  portes,  and  havens  they  asseor  'omselne  ot  *  **" 
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in  ye  N.,  W.,  and  S»»  and  «o  tluroagh,  m  it  is  before  set 

down  at  large  in  the  So.  Q.*!  hre  to  Babn.,  and  conclodeHi 

or  signeth  his  ezamn.  wiih  theis  w<»de8  in  Frenoh :    Je 

oertifie  lee  ehoees  dsMOS  ^otds  estre  Trayes  «it  par  moy 

depose.     XXI«  Sept.,  1«86.     Han."     Oarle  foUows  in 

this  manner:— "JBEe  sayeth  ^e  hre  dnreetd  by  the  Bo.  Q. 

to  Balm,  had,  amongst  on.,  &eis  points  in  it:    The  first, 

yt  Babn.  shold  de^lye  examine  wha%  foroes  en  foots  and 

horseb. ;  and  so  reoieteth  the  eheif  points  of  her  letter  in 

ye  veiie  wordes  as  yon  liave  already  read  them  heretofore, 

and  eonelodeth  :  '  AH  theis  things  abore  rehearsed  I  doe 

well  remember  and  oonfesse  them   to  be  true.'     By  me 

G.  0.,  the  zxith  of  Se|ytomber,  1886."    Here  is  no  mention 

of  Mary's  eonseat  to  the  murder  of  Elbabetfa,  the  greatest 

point  of  all,  whieh  we  may,  therefore,  be  assured  had  no 

vxistenoe. 

Mary  was  now  removed  to  FoMieriogay  oastle,  hi  North- 
amptonshire, in  prq>aration  Ibr  her  trial  and  predetermined 
jadioial  murder.  It  was  fiost  proposed  to  eonyey  her  to  the 
Tower,  but  they  feared  Mary's  friends  in  the  01(7 ;  then  the 
oastle  of  Hertford,  bat  that,  too,  was  tiioagfat  too  near  the 
oapital;  and  Qrafton,  Woodstodc,  Coventry,  Northampton, 
and  Hnntu^on  were  all  proposed  and  rejeoted,  showing 
that  they  werew^  aware  of  the  sertoosness  of  the  bnsiness 
they  eontemplated. 

Paolet,  in  executing  his  removal  of  Mary,  pretended  that 
It  was  neceesary  to  give  her  change  of  air.  Mary  was  by 
this  time  a  miserable  mvalid.  Her  long  confinement  in 
wretched  and  uiAealthy  half-rmno«i  castles,  witb  her 
Blose  confinement  and  her  perpetual  anxieties,  had  changed 
ber  from  the  actiye  and  beautiful  woman  into  the  i^ar«iUy 
ftged  aad  decrepit  sufferer.  Thk  has  been  strildogly 
lemonstrated  by  the  exhibition  of  her  various  portraits 
made  in  London  whilst  these  pages  hare  been  writing. 
3he  was  racked  and  tortured  by  rheumatism  and  neuralgia. 
Par' months  together  she  was  not  able  to  rise  from  her  bed, 
md  bad  lost  the  use  of  her  hands.  Sadler,  who  had  been 
employed  in  his  youth  to  undermine  her  tiirone,  and  of  kite 
o  act  as  an  extna  guard  upon  her,  reperts  about  thk  time 
bat  she  was  greatly  dianged ;  that  she  was  not  able  to  set 
ter  left  foot  to  the  greund^  ^mod  to  her  very  great  grief, 
lot  without  teen,  fisdeth  it  wasted  and  shrunk  of  its 
laiural  measure.'*  Shk  was  the  deplorable  remaant  of 
bat  beauteous  and  biEDom  woman  who  had  riddstt  against  her 
toomieswith  pistols  at  her  side,  and  had  stirred  the  hearts  of 
kll  men--exoept  it  were  those  of  the  petrified  Burlei^  aad 
l^alsingham— that  ever  saw  her.  Panlet  had  no  great  dangw, 
herefore,  of  resistanoe  in  now  conveying  her  away ;  yet,  for 
Bar  of  her  partisans,  he  had  led  her  by  bye-paths  and 
n&equented  places  from  one  gentleman's  house  to  another, 
lU  he  safely  deposited  her  in  her  last  abode,  the  low 
nd  damp  oastle  of  Fotheringay.  He  had  in  his  pocket  an 
rder  from  the  queen,  if  there  were  any  attempt  at  her 
sscne  on  the  way,  to  ^oot  her  on  the  spot ;  and  this  order 
'as  renewed  on  his  arrival  there,  enjoining  him,  if  he 
eard  any  noise  or  disturbance  in  her  lockings,  to  kill  her 
t^noe,  and  she  had  a  narrow  escape  by  her  chimney  taking 
re  one  ni^t  and  occasioning  a  con^sion,  during  which 
aalet,  if  he  had  been  as  keenly  thirsting  for  her  blood 
s  the  <)ueen  and  her  ministers  had  been  for  years,  might 
Kve  Bnurdered  her,  mudi  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  soperiors. 
So  delimited  was  Elizabeth  to  have  her  vbtim  cooped 
ifely  iq>  in  the  dungeon  of  her  doom,  that  she  wrote  this 


enthusiastic  letter,  which,  ^  s  the  composition  of  a  woman 
who  had  violated  every  jvincple  of  honour,  to  say  nothing 
of  womanly  feeling,  towards  a  r  Native  and  a  sovereign  as 
ind^>endeDt  as  hers^;  who  had  kept  her  a  close  prisoner, 
refiosed  every  apipiioatioa  for  her  liberty,  and  every  guarantee 
for  her  preservation  of  the  peace  with  her  ft^m  foreign 
powecs,  «id  f^om  a  large  party  of  her  own  subjects ;  who 
had  maligned  her  eharaeter  and  plotted  for  her  life  by  the 
most  detestable  system  of  spies  and  bribery,  is,  with  all  its 
affectation  of  .pi^,  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
murderous  hypocrites  1— ••  Amias,  my  most  faiihftil  and 
easefbl  servant  I  Ged  reward  thee  trebl^ld  fbr  thy  most 
tredblesome  chaorge  ee  well  discharged."  After  breaking 
out  into  raptures  of  gratitude  and  prmses  of  his  faithful 
•ervioes,  irfie  promises  him  all  sorts  of  honours  and  recem- 
pense.  ^'  If  I  reward  not  such  deserts,  let  me  laok  what  I 
iiave  most  needed  of  you,'*  &c. 

We  shall  see  that  very  soon  she  sings  him  a  different 
strain,  when  he  refuses  at  her  request  privately  to  murder 
his  prisoner.  She  then  goes  on : — **  Let  your  wicked 
murderess  know  how,  with  hearty  sorrow,  her  vile  deserts 
compel- these  orders  [nam^,  to  assailsinate  her,  if  there  be 
any  attempt  to  rescue  her]  ;  and  bid  her  from  me  ask  Qod's 
forgiveness  for  her  treaoherons  dealings  towards  the  savimtr 
qfh€r  life  mtmy  a  peair,  to  the  intolerable  peril  of  my  own ; 
and  yet,  not  wmtent  with  so  many  forgivenesses,  must  fault 
again  so  terribly,  fur  passing  woman's  thought,  much  less  a 
princess;  instead  of  esBueing.  Whereof  not  one  can  sorrow, 
it  being  so  plaiidy  eonfessed  by  the  aathors  of  my  guiltless 
death.  Let  repentance  take  place,  and  let  not  the  fietid 
possess  her,  so  as  her  better  part  may  not  he  lost,  for  whieh  I 
pray  with  hands  upi^ted  to  Him  that  may  both  save  and 
kiU.  With  my  most  loving  advice  and  prayer  for  thy  long 
life,  your  most  assured  and  loving  sovereign,  as  thereby 
by  good  deserts  iadnoed,  Suzabbth." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  BEION  Of  £LIZABSTH.^ooiitiinied.) 

UsrfB  Trial  at  Fothertogty-'ReAiieBto  plead— Contents— Prooft  against  hc^ 
—Her  Defenee-Condemned-Seotenoe  conflrmed  by  Pariiament— 
Mary's  Lm*  Ssqnaefe  to  EUnboCh— Interceiahm  of  tbe  Klass  of  Fraaee 
Md  S4atland  ElteKbath  proposes,  throoffh  ber  Ministers,  to  Paolet,  to 
privately  di^atoh  Mary— Panlet  reftases— The  Death  Warrant  deliTored 
to  Darlson,  the  Queen's  Secretary^-Mary'sDeath-Ellaabeth's  Pretended 
Anger  at  Davison— Throws  him  into  Prison  and  conflicates  his  Properlj 
—Deolafts  to  the  Kteg  of  Sootlaod  that  Us  Mother's  Death  Is  not  owhig 
to  her— Expeditions  of  Drake,  Hawkins,  Cavendlih,  &c~Loas  of  Slnya  « 
tax  Holland— Uleester  retnms^-The  Spanish  Armada— Elisabeth  at  TU. 
bniT— Dispersloa  of  tte  Amuda— Death  of  Leteester-Trial  and  Death 
of  the  fttfl  of  Amnael— Sufferings  of  CathoUes  and  Pnritans— The  nev 
Faronrite,  Essex— Expedition  against  Spain— AfRdrs  in  France— Ae- 
oession  of  Henry  IV— Second  Expedition  against  Spain— Spanish  Fleet 
In  the  Ohaanel— Peace  betwixt  France  and  Spain— Position  with  James 
of  Soothmd— AAirs  in  Ireland -Trial  and  Death  of  Sir  J<  hn  Perret— 
Jtebellitm  of  Tyrone— The  Disobedience  of  Essex— His  Trial  and  Death 
— Victory  in  Ireland  and  Snbmission  of  Tyrone- Declining  Health  of 
the  Qaeea-Burlelgh  nakea  hte  secret  Bargain  with  James  in  antlclpa* 
tlOB-Death  and  Glnraoterof  EUxabeth. 

Tkb  time  whidi  Elisabeth  and  her  ministers,  Burleigh, 
WaWngham,  aad  Leicester,  had  been  for  years  pressing 
forward  to  had  at  length  arrived;  the  great  event 
towards  whioh  tiiey  had  bent  aU  thebf  efforts,  for  which 
ttiey  had  spent  vast  sums  in  bribing  kings,  nobles,  spies, 
and  assassins,  for  the  aooomplishment  of  whiA  they 
had  trampled  upon  every  principle  of  honour,  of  justice, 
and  of  national  repute,  was  now  at  hand.  They  had 
hunted  the  [unfortunate  queen  of  Soots  into  their  toils ; 
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had  pim^hased  up  the  seore^  agency  of  lier  subjects,  and  of 
iier  only  son,  against  her :  had  heaped  erery  possible  injury 
and  indignity  upon  her  i  had  tortured  her  in  mind,  and 
ruined  her  in  health ;  had  blackened  her  reputation,  and  had 
oontrired  by  the  basest  acts  and  forgeries  to  stamp  upon 
her  that  character  which  belonged  pre-eminently  to  them- 
^elres,  that  of  a  murderer.  She  was  prematurely  old, 
/Stripped  of  her  friends,  her  attendants,  her  most  secret 
»p^>er8,  of  her  yery  modicum  of  money,  and  eren  of  her  last 
tgold  chain*  Her  money  amounted  only  to  one  hundred  and 
«eTen  pounds  two  shillings  in  English  coin— fire  rouleaux 
V  of  French  crowns.  They  seised  also  two  thousand  crowns 
-wluch  she  had  given  to  Ourle*s infe  as  a  marriage  portion; 
«  gold  chiun  and  money  bdonging  to  Nau,  amounting  to 
one  thousand  fiye  hundred  and  f(Mrty«ei|^t  pounds  eighteen 
shillingii ;  they  left  only  three  pounds  to  pay  the  wages  of 
some  of  the  inferior  serrants.  There  remained  nothing 
now  to  complete  this  most  infamous  history  than  to  take 
the  royal  and  infirm  eaptire's  life;  and  this  they  had 
pared  the  way  for  by  the  diabolical  means  which  we  hare 
detailed. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  acommission  was  Issued  to  forty- 
ttz  persons,  peers,  privy  coipcillors,  and  judges,  constitutbg 
a  court  competent  to  inquire  into  and  determine  all  offences 
committed  against  the  statute  of  the  27th  of  the  queen, 
either  by  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  James  Y.,  late  king 
of  Scotland,  or  by  any  other  person  whomsoerer.  The 
moment  this  was  known,  Ohasteauneuf^  the  French  ambas- 
sador, demanded  in  the  name  of  his  sorereign  that  Mary 
should  be  allowed  counsel,  according  to  the  unirersal 
practice  of  ciyilised  nations.  But  Elisabeth  sent  him  an 
angry  and  insultmg  message  by  Hatton,  that  *<  she  did  not 
require  the  adfice  or  schooling  of  foreign  powers  to  instruct 
her  how  she  ough^  to  act ; "  and  added  that  the  Scottish 
queen  was  unworthy  of  counsel  Thus  was  refused  the  neces- 
sary defence  of  the  accused,  which  the  humblest  dtisen  had 
aright  to  daim;  and  that  it  was  determined  beforehand  to 
condemn  and  execute  the  queen  of  Scots,  was  pliun  by  the 
order  of  Elisabeth  to  the  commissioners,  dated  October  7th, 
not  to  past  tenienee  on  Mary  till  they  had  returned  into 
the  queen*s  presence,  and  made  their  report  to  her, 
sentence  being  thus  predetermined ;  and  we  find  the  whole 
proceedings  of  this  arbitrary,  one-sided  and  outrageous 
cast  >  , 

On  the  12th  the  conmiissioners  arrired  at  the  castle. 
They  were  the  lord  chancellor  Bromley,  the  lord  treasurer 
Burleigh,  the  earls  of  Oxford,  Kent,  Derby,  Butland, 
Worcester,  Cumberland,  Wannok,  Pembroke,  and  Lincoln; 
the  Tiscount  Montague ;  the  lords  Zouch,  Morley,  Aberga- 
Tenny,  Stafford,  Gray,  Lumley,  Stourton,  Sandys.  Went- 
worth,  Mordaunt,  St.  John  of  Bletsoe,  Oompton,  and^Oheney ; 
Sir  James  Croft,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
sin^m,  Sir  Balph  Sadler,  Sir  Walter  MUdmay,  and  Sir 
Amyas  Paulet;  Wray.  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ; 
Anderson,chief justice  of  the  Queen*s  Bench;  Manwood,  chief 
baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Gawdy  and  Periam,  justices  of 
tiie  Common  Pleas.  The  next  day  Mary  kept  her  chamber 
on  the  plea  of  indispontion,  but  admitted  Mildmay  and 
Paulet,  with  Barker,  a  notary,  who  summoned  her  to  attend 
the  court  of  commission.  Mary  denied  their  authority  orer 
her,  an  independent  queen,  whereupon  they  produced  and 
handed  to  her  the  following  extraordinary  letter  from 
Elisabeth:- 


*' Queen  Elisabeth  to  Mary  queen  of  Sooto.«Y(n 
ba?e,  in  Tarious  ways  and  manners,  attempted  to  take 
my  life,  and  to  bring  my  kingdom  to  destrootion  bj  blood- 
shed. I  haye  nerer  proceeded  so  harshly  agunat  joo,  k 
hare,  on  the  contrary,  protected  and  maintained  yoa,  like 
myself.  These  treasons  will  be  prored  to  yoii,indaUiBidt 
manifest.  Yet  it  is  my  will  that  you  answer  the  DoUNud 
peersof  the  kingdom  as  if  I  were  myself  present.  Itboe- 
fore  require,  charge,  and  conmiand  that  you  make  iBtw, 
for  I  hare  been  well  informed  of  your  arrogance. 

*<  Act  plainly,  without  reserre,  and  you  will  sooaerte 
able  to  obtain  farour  of  me,  Eluabbts,'' 

Mary  read  this  blunt  and  dictatorial  letter  lith  gnat 
composure,  and  then  sud  to  the  deputies  that  ^  ws 
sorry  to  be  charged  by  her  sister  the  queen  with  tfatt  ol 
which  she  was  innocent ;  that  she  had  indeed  eodeaiOQied 
to  obtain  her  liberty,  and  would  oontinue  to  do  y  Iob{ 
as  she  lived;  but  she  reminded  them  that  ebe  in  t 
queen  as  well  as  their  mistress,  and  neith^  snljeottohet 
nor  their  jurisdiction;  that  as  to  plotting  against  the ^ti 
their  queen,  she  abhorred  all  such  attempts;  on  the  cootnij, 
die  had  repeatedly  warned  Elisabeth  of  dangers;^* 
to  the  laws  of  England,  die  was  neither  suljeot  to  tbea 
nor  did  she  know  what  they  were ;  that  as  to  defe&iSig 
herself,  even  if  she  were  inclined  to  plead,  they  hid  di* 
prired  her  of  that  power,  for  they  had  taken  her  pepen. 
her  secretaries,  and  would  aUow  her  no  adfoeates.  !■ 
a  w<Mrd,  she  had  done  nothing  against  the  qaeea,  ^ 
excited  no  man  against  her,  and  could  only  bechaifedSNa 
her  own  words  and  writings,  neither  of  which,  she  wai  ta«> 
would  serve  them. 

The  next  day  Paulet  and  Barker  waited  on  her  ag^^ 
know  whether  she  still  persisted  in  ignoring  the  aothocitj« 
the  court.  She  repUed,  «*Most  certidnly;;  '*  adding.  *"^ 
are  things  which  I  do  not  understand.  Thequeesvp 
am  subject  to  the  laws  of  Eng^nd  because  1 9mM 
under  their  protection."  She  denied  this  proteotioa,  ^ 
darhng  that  she  came  into  the  kingdom  to  demand  aid  ui 
asustance,  and  had  erer  since  been  treated  neithcrtf' 
queennor  a  suligect,  but  a  dose  prisoner.     ' 

Undmg  that  their  emiisaries  did  not  succeed  Is  BOfi«K 
her,  the  lord  chancellor,  Burleigh,  and  some  othen  obtiiaN 
admisnon  to  her  in  the  hall  of  the  castle,  and  aaffz^dbtr 
that  their  patent  and  commission  anthorised  then  totrj 
her ;  that  neither  her  condition  as  a  prisoner  nor  beri*^ 
as  a  queen  could  make  her  independent  of  the  1*^^ 
country;  and  they  protested  that  if  she  w^«****'5Jr 
they  would  proceed  agidnst  her  without  regard  to  htf  otp 
tions.  Mary,  though  alone  against  a  host  of  the  tbkit  "* 
and  most  practised  in  law,  chicanery,  and  state  int'V* 
stiU  refused  to  plead,  except  it  were  in  a  foil  si^^ 
parliament.  She  knew,  she  said,  that  they  had  ^^ 
statute  against  her,  and  desired  to  take  her  lift;  bot» 
bade  them  look  to  their  consciences  and  '^"'^^^ 
reputations,  for  the  theatre  of  the  whole  world  ^^J^ 
wider  than  the  kingdom  of  England.  She  ^'^^■V^*^ 
the  shameful  usage  which  she  had  suffered  in  tbia  eom^^ 
and  Burleigh  had  the  hardened  assurance  to  taU  her  t»» 
the  queen  had  always  treated  her  with  a  rare  1""^*^  .^ 

They  then  sent  her  the  list  of  her  judges.  *«  *o*fJ[ 
that  they  were  of  a  high  and  honourable  diartctir; 
she  declared  that  she  could  not  submit  ker^^^^ 
sulgects,  and  would  sooner  perish  than  dishoaov 
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aneesloro,  the  kings  of  Scotland,  by  admitting  herself  the 
Babjeot  of  the  English  monarch.    Burleigh  then  declared 
that  they  would,  nevertheleBS,  proceed  against  her  on  the 
morrow  as  contumacious ;  and  Hatton  added,  "  If  you  are 
innooent  you  have  nothing  to  fear ;  but  if  you  avoid  a  trial, 
you  stain  your  reputation  by  an  ererlasting  blot."    This 
remark  appeared  to  have  sunk  into  her  mind,  for  in  the 
morning  she  consented  to  plead,  provided  that  her  protest 
against  the  authority  of  the  court  was  admitted,  and  that 
she  were  called  upon  to  do  nothing  derogatory  to  the  pre- 
rogatives or  honour  of  her  ancestors  or  successors.    Bior- 
Jcigh  asked  her  if  she  would  plead  provided  the  protest 
was  laid  before  them  in  vrriting  without  their  signi^^ing  its 
acceptance ;    and  Mary  agreed  to  this.      In  f«^  they 
would,  she  saw,  try  her  with  or  without  that  conitoi ;  and 
by  pleading  she  could,  at  least,  make  her  defence  in  lome 
manner. 

The  next  day,  the  14th  of  October,  the  court  Msembled  in 
the  great  hall  of  Fotheringay,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  was 
placed  a  chair  of  state  with  a  canopy,  as  for  the  queen  of 
England  ;  and  below  it,  at  some  distance,  a  chair  without  a 
canopy,  for  the  queen  of  Scots — thus  studiously  indicating 
her  inferiority.  The  chancellor,  Bromley,  opened  the 
court  by  informing  Mary  that  the  queen  of  Englaad,  having 
heard  that  she  had  conspired  against  her  state  aad  pnson, 
had  deputed  them  to  inquire  into  the  iMft.  Upon  Has 
Mary  entered  her  solemn  protest  tigtbrnkH^  aothoriiy^ 
declaring  that  she  had  come  at  a  famMj  aormiyi  to 
seek  aid  from  her  coiinn,  the  q^nm  of 
had  been  unjustly  Midnod  1^  bor  at  a 
on  that  ground  sho  4mMi  ibiir  aatboti^  to  try 
her.  It  was  permitttd  to  saoord  btr  psototi,  ioftthei 
with  the  chancellor^i  ^^^^tj*  !fo  aii  the  warii  o(  tbe 
catholic  historian,  Ui§nd — **^kb  wat  mom  pketd  In  a 
position  in  which,  tlirmuli  dm  ■ilfUlatwil,  it 
that  she  could  prove  hmiam&mmm, 
feaiale,  tho  inmate  of  a  prieon  for  the 
ignorant  of  law,  impiealited  in  jndkial  fntit,  without 
papers,  witnesses,  or  eonnoel,  and  with  ao  other  knowledge 
^f  the  late  transactions  tiian  tin  refortai  eoDeoted  by  her 
female  servants,  nor  of  the  preoii  to  be  addaoed  b^  bar 
idrersaries  but  what  her  own  eoiyeetiBrei  m^^  flQpply»  she 
;oald  be  no  match  for  jhat  array  of  lawyeze,  joshes,  and 

statesmen,  who  sat  marshalled  against  her 

ret,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  she  defended  herself 
vith  spirit  and  address.  For  two  days  she  kept  at  bay  the 
lunters  of  her  life.'* 

The  charges  against  her  were  two :  first,  that  she  had 
I^onspired  with  traitors  and  foreigners  to  invade  the  realm, 
a,nd  secondly,  to  compass  the  death  of  the  queen.  As  to 
the  first  charge,  Mary  pleaded  guilty  to  it,  and  justified  it. 
Tbej  grounded  this  charge  on  far  better  proof  than  their 
vidence  for  the  second,  namely,  letters — a  host  of  letters 
atercepted  or  found  in  her  eabiuets,  to  and  from  Mendoxa, 
*aget,  Morgan,  and  others.  From  these  it  appeared  that 
he  had  fully  sanctioned  an  invasion  on  Irar  behalf,  and  had 
fiTered  to  raise  her  fHends  to  support  it,  and  especially 
tin.t  tliose  in  Scotland  should  make  themselves  master  of 
ho  person  of  her  son,  and  prevent  any  aid  being  sent  to  the 
ovemment  in  England.  And  vHiat  was  there  in  this, 
lary  demanded,  that  she  had  not  a  right  to  do  P  'Was  she 
ot  the  equal  of  Elizabeth,  a  sovereign  as  independent  as 
erself  P  By  what  right  did  she,  then,  detinn  ^^  in  her 


dungeons,  but  that  of  nnjust  and  dishonourable  force  P 
She  was  neither  sobjeot  to  her  laws,  nor  bouad  by  any  aot 
or  contract  to  rctfram  from  asserting  her  own  freedom. 
The  laws  of  nations  anthorised  her  to  use  every  exertion  to 
recover  her  liberty,  which  was  wrongfully  withheld.  She 
had  proposed  all  kinds  of  terms  and  treaties,  and  offered  all 
possible  securities  for  observing  amity  towards  £lizabeth*a 
kingdom ;  but  her  offors,  her  entreaties,  her  protests,  had  all 
been  treated  with  contempt.  Who,  therefore,  would  con- 
tend that  she  was  not  justified  in  seeking  and  accepting  the 
servioes  of  any  friendly  powers  or  private  friends  to  aid  in 
the  aohie?ement  of  her  liberty  P 

When  they  came  to  the  second  charge,  the  conspiracy  to 
murder  Elizabeth,  she  denied  any  participation  in  it  totally, 
indignantly,  and  with  many  tears.  She  called  God  to 
witness  the  truth  of  her  assertion,  and  prayed  him,  if  she 
were  guihy  of  such  a  crime,  to  grant  her  no  me^cy.  The 
proofs  produced  to  establish  her  approval  of  this  design 
were— first,  the  copy  of  the  letter  of  Babington,  in  which 
was  this  passage : — *'  For  the  despatch  of  the  usurper,  from 
the  obedience  of  whom,  by  the  excommunication  of  her,  we 
are  made  free,  there  be  six  nobio  gentlemen,  all  my  private 
friandi,  friio,  for  the  zeal  they  bear  to  the  catholic  cause 
and  yoar  majesty's  service,  will  undertake  the  tragical 
execution."  Noct  there  was  a  copy  of  seven  points,  which 
professed  to  be  derived  from  her  answer  to  Babington,  the 
eixth  of  whiefa  wee,  **  B^  what  means  do  the  six  gentlemen 
deHberetelopueaadf  ** 

.^ter  tiNM  eene  tin  eofiiiiiaiirj  of  Nau  and  Curie,  and, 
ftmSlj,  ispetled  admiiiaM  in  bar  letters  to  her  foreign 
eoereependeQls  nX  batiqc  laaaivad  these  intimations  of 
their  intaniion  tf  mmtmmaMa^  the  queen,  and  of  having 

and  instructions  on  this 


That,  If  aQ  Hbb  etideaaa  wae  beaed  on  bondjide  docu- 
Bunta  apenjy  piodaaad  and  folly  ideatiied,  the  case  would 
have  bean  deoanve,  for  Han  and  Chole  were  made  to 
ewear  to  having  eaen  and  reeognieed  these  documents. 
Bat,  iiiifiiiliimiU'j  for  the  ease  dT  Elizabeth  and  her 
mii^tSEa,  tifcey  prodoead  »o  original  document  or  letter 
wbelever,  bat  wkj  oofM,  ibe  very  non-production  of  tho 
origioalB  brag  a  dtr***"'g  proof  that  they  dare  not  produce 
than,  bat  were  ooaxpeUed  to  go  upon  copies,  or  pretended 
oopiea,  wliiefa,  if  baaed  on  real  documents,  might  be,  and, 
from  theb  non-production,  undoubtedly  were,  garbled  to 
suit  their  deadly  purpose. 

Mary,  knowing  nothing  of  the  proofs  to  be  brought  for- 
ward, at  first  denied  any  correspondence  with  Babington ; 
but  she  soon  saw  enough  to  convince  her  that  they  had 
their  correspondence  in  their  possession,  and  admitted 
having  written  the  note  of  the  18th,  but  not  any  such 
answer  to  Babington,  on  the  17th  of  July,  as  they  asserted. 
She  very  properly  asserted  that  if  they  meant  only  to 
ascertain  truth  and  feet,  they  ought  to  have  kept  Babington 
to  produce  against  her,  and  not  have  put  him  out  of 
tbe  way.  She  demanded  the  production  of  the  (^ginal 
letters,  and  tbe  production  of  Nau  and  Curie  face  to  faco 
with  her,  for  that  Nau  was  timid  and  simple,  and  Curie  so 
aeoustomed  to  obey  Nau  that  he  would  not  do  otherwise  : 
bat  she  was  awe  that  in  her  presence  they  would  not  venture 
to  speak  ialsdy.  But  neither  of  these  things,  no  doubt  for 
the  fltrengest  of  reasons,  were  consented  to.  As  to  her 
lettera,  she  said,  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  thejjiad 
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been  garbled  and  interpolated.  It  was  easy  for  one  man 
to  imitate  the  writing  and  ciphers  of  another ;  and  she 
greatly  feared  that  Walsingham  had  done  it  in  this  instance, 
to  practise  against  the  lives  of  both  herself  and  her  son. 

At  this  direct  charge,  Walsingham  arose  and  called  God 
to  witness  his  innocence,  protesting  that  he  had  done 
nothing  unbecoming  an  honest  man.  But  Walsingham 
was  so  hardened  by  long  years  of  duplicity  and  the  practice 
of  the  basest  acts,  that  he  could  no  longer  judge  of  what 
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and  then  rose ,  and,  after  a  few  words  apart  with  Misak 
Warwick,  Hatton,  and  Walsingham,  she  withdrew. 

On  this  the  commissioners  adjourned  their  sitting  &om 
the  present  time  to  the  25th  of  October,  and  from  Fotber- 
ingay  to  the  Star  Chamber  at  Westmioster— ommous  place, 
notorious  for  the  perpetration  of  constant  acts  of  arbitwy 
injustice.  It  appears  by  a  letter  of  Burleigh's  that  great 
debate  arose  on  the  question  after  the  retirement  o(  Man, 
which  could  only  be  ended  by  the  adjournment.   He  saji 


Sir  Francis  Walsingham.    From  the  original  Picture  in  the  Doraet  CoUeetioo. 


was  honest  or  dishonest.  His  moral  sense  must  have  been 
as  dead  as  the  payement  under  his  feet.  Mary,  however, 
desire^^  him  not  to  take  offence  at  what  she  had  said :  it 
was  merely  what  she  had  been  told,  and  she  begged  him 
to  give  no  more  credit  to  those  who  slandered  her  than  she 
did  to  those  who  slandered  him.  '  .i*;:-*  —  »  -^  '*^ 
/  As  her  reasonable  requests  of  the  production  of  the 
original  documents  and  of  Nau  and  Curie  were  not  granted, 
though  Eliiabeth  was  sud  to  offer  no  objection  to  the 
appearance  of  the  secretaries,  Mary  once  more  appealed  to 
be  heard  in  full  parliament^  or  before  the  queen  in  oouncilt 


that  as  the  commissioners  could  not  giye  judgment  ^^ 
record  was  drawn  up,  which  would  take  five  or  six  ^?' 
they  could  not  remain  there  inthout  a  dearth  o!  pra^ 
for  they  had  two  thousand  people  with  them.  Hufl^ 
that  they  went  well  guarded  to  their  wicked  ^^^ 
Walsingham  assigns  another  reason  :  that  they  t^'otfs^ 
in  consequenoe  of  the  consideration  due  to  tine  V'^* 
the  prisoner.  The  real  reasons,  no  doubt,  were,  IM  '^ 
have  seen,  Elisabeth  had  bound  them  not  to  ptsi  A*^ 
till  they  had  come  back  to  her;  and  to  this  mnillit*^ 
the  embarrassing  fact  that  Mary  had  demandad  *o9M^ 
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and  Ourle  face  to  face.    That  was  no  more  convenient  than  '  to  inculpate  the  qaeen  in  the  design  of  the  conspirators 
the  production  of  the  original  documents  on  which  they    was  forged  and  false,  and  summoned  the  commissioners  to 


pretended  to  adjudge  the  queen  of  Scots.  When  they  did 
meet  again,  they  summoned  Nau  and  Curie  before  them — 
A  perfect  farce,  if  it  were  done  in  consequence  of  Mary*s 
challenge,  because  she  was  now  absent,  and  could  not 
interrogate  them,  or  keep  them  to  the  truth  by  her  presence. 
They  called  on  the  secretaries  to  affirm  afresh  the  truth 


meet  him  face  to  face  before  God  and  all  Christian  kings, 
where  no  false  evidence  could  avail,  and  where  he  would 
prove  the  innocence  of  his  queen — a  queen  as  much  as 
the  queen  of  England. 

But  nothing  could  influence  this  body,  whose  one  impulse 
was.fev  of  their  sovereign.    They  had  their  work  to  do 


Portrait  of  Dudley,  Earl  ^f  I^icester.    From  the  Origioftl  Paiatiag  in  the  Marquis  of  SalUbary's  collection.. 


of  their  depositions.  This  they  did  not  hesitate  to  do ;  but 
.^^ao  again  maintained,  as  he  had  done  all  along,  that  the 
only  points  in  the  indictment  which  could  criminate  Mary 
^0,49  an  accomplice  in  any  design  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth 
-were  false,  and  substantiated  by  no  real  and  authentio 
^-vidence.  Walsingham  was  highly  indignant  with  the 
j3^^cretary,  and  endeavoured  to  browbeat  and  silence  him 
2:x7  the  depositions  of  the  conspirators  already  executed, 
^^xid  by  those  of  some  of  Mary*s  servants ;  but  Nau  main- 
^  ^ioed  his  assertion  that  every  atom  of  evidence  which  went 


according  to  her  will,  and  they  did  it.  With  the  exception  of 
lord  Zouoh,  who  objected  to  the  charge  of  assassination,  tho 
commissioners  unanimously  signed  Mary*8  condemnation, 
even  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  did  not  attend  the  trial. 
The  sentence  was  this :— "  For  that  since  the  conclusion  cf 
the  session  of  parliament,  viz.,  since  the  Ist  day  of  Juno, 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  her  majesty's  reign,  and  befor:j 
the  date  of  the  commission,  divers  matters  have  been 
compassed  and  imagined  within  this  realm  of  England  by 
Anthony  Babington  and  others,  with  the  privity  of  th 
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said  ll«y.  pwtonding  » title  to  the  orcwm  of  iSm  realm  of 
BnglttDd,  tending  to  the  hurt,  death,  and  deslroclioaof  the 
royal  pewon  of  COT  lady  tlie  queen ;  and  alw  fiir  that  the 
aforesaid  Mary,  pwrtending  a  tWetothe  wmn,  hatiihewelf 
CompaOTed  wid  imagined  within  this  tmim  dirers  matterg 
tending  to  the  hurt,  death,  and  destnwtiott  of  the  royal 
t»er0on  df  ow  ioveteign  kdy  the  qaeen,  owitawry  to  the 
fottn  c*  «»  etatate  in  the  oommiawwi  aforeMid  epeoifted." 
Nau  and  Oorle  were  declared  ahettors,  so  that  it  was  a 
sentence  of  death  to  aU  the  three.  To  this  a  provision 
was  added  that  the  sentence  shoald  m  no  way  derogate 
from  the  right  or  dignity  of  her  son,  James  king  of  ant* 
land. 


The  life  of  Mary  was  now  in  the  hand  of  BlijAe* ;  Aa 
could  have  at  once  signed  the  death-warraal  rf  hsr  •*• 
▼ersary ;  but.  thougji  she  had  the  power.  she^waa«m#w  to 
be  rid  of  the  responsibility,  and  we  are  now  «afied  «pon  to 
contemplate  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  «8en«i  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  that  of  a  woman  who,  wi«h  all 
the  power  of  a  mighty  kingdom  at  her  back,  haa  pwsaed 
her  female  relative  and  neighbooring  sovereign  to  the 
death  with  a  persevwing  and  undying  mabee  of  which 
there  is  no  more  shocking  example,  a«l  wh<H  haimg 
now  compassed  her  life-long  desire,  detenanes  to  iMik 
from  her  the  responsibility  and  to  Iv  »*  «»  ■*«  *^ 
nation  first,  and  next  <m  all  or  any  JaMUhnli  ^lo  aao  a 
her  service,  or  withki  hat  jfumvu  ift  fwa*rf1fc» 
object,  the  gross  hjjpiiBihy^  *•  MmmmA  mu^M^p^ol 

she  was  meditalang,  aai  tf  #»  ^ii^^mm  wmmA  rf  Hi 
infamy  by  all  posterttjrtfc»ww*l'a»Kr  «iik  Aa  awalTO  to 
make  others  bear  Hbait  AaMlli  irijiiiiin,  Iqr  tnobi  a»d 
stratagems  to  which  «ii^AMMilfHMAni«HiiBaU  could 
resort,  is  a  spectacle  so  wHid^m  m^mMa^tmA  m  hideona, 
that  we  in  vain  look  te  ito  pmaBJ^  an*  wmmdtf  ^  ttie 
darkest  pages  of  historj^lA  iaAa  AfMBiiaaiMes  of 
fiction. 

On  the  29th  of  Ortebet'-4hA  KAvtiipi  jAer  the 
passing  of  this  sentemi)  iiia  MMiMai  kcr  jm^mmmi. 
She  had  summoned  it  fe  ikm  Wtk,  mMmi§tdmg  fgmAm 
work  at  Fotheringay,  bat  fHWOfMi  UUiMm  date.  Ihe 
proceedings  on  the  trial  wote  hnd  WbM<aA  hooM,  and 


both  lords  and  commons  petitioBOd  Eiadhift  io  enfiwoe  tiie 
execution  of  the  queen  of  Seols  withovt  May.  Sergeant 
Puckering,  the  speaker  of  the  oomrnona,  in  oomnKnuoatnEig 
the  prayer  of  the  house,  reminded  Elisabeth  of  tiM  wrath 
of  GK)d  against  persons  who  neglected  to  execute  His 
judgments,  as  in  the  case  of  Saul,  who  had  ^wred 
Agag,  and  Ahab,  who  had  spared  Benhadad.  Elizabeth 
replied  by  feigning  the  utmost  reluctance  to  shed  the 
blood  of  that  wicked  woman,  the  queen  of  Scots,  though 
she  had  so  often  sought  her  lM*e,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  which  she  expressed  her  deep  gratitude  to  Almighty 
*  God.  She  wished  that  she  and  Mary  were  two  milk- 
maidsj  with  pails  upon  their  arms,  and  then  she  would 
fi»give  her  all  her  wrongs.  As  for  her  own  life,  she  had  no 
desire  «a  her  own  acoount  to  preserve  ib ;  she  had  nothing 
lefl  worth  living  for ;  but  for  her  people  she  could  endure 
much.  Still  the  call  of-  her  council,  her  parliament, 
and  4>er  people  to  execute  jystice  on  her  own  kinswoman, 
had  broi^ht  her  into  a  great  strait  and  struggle  of  mind. 
Bat  then,  lest  she  should  have  carried  this  crocodile  pre- 
tence too  &E,  and  should  be  taken  at  her  word,  she  scdd  she 


would  confide  to  them  a  secret :  that  eertiin  penoia  hi 
sworn  an  oath  within  these  fiew  days  to  take  het  fife  orte 
hanged  themselves.    She  had  written  proof  of  fhls,  md  sbi 
must,  therefore,  remind  them  of  their  own  oeth  of  associa- 
tion for  the  defence  of  her  person.    This  was  Mowed  bf 
one  of  those  awful  pretences  of  piety,  and  appeals  to  lbs 
Divinity,  with  which  this  terrible  woman  luJforoilj  en- 
deavoured  to  cover  her  worst  designs.    ^'Sheihoogiitit 
requisite,*'  she  said,  "with  earnest  prayer,  to  beseedithe 
Divine  Majesty  so  to  illuminate  her  understanding,  and  to 
inspire  her  with  his  grace,  that  she  might  see  clearly  to  do 
and  dototaune  that  which  should  serve  to  the  establiihmeBt 
of  Mm  ofaanh,    preservation   of  their   estates,  and  ths 
_  of  Ike  commonwealth." 
•oHt  a  message  to  the  two  houses,  expresnogthe 
which  she  had  had  in  her  own  mind,  and 
begging  to  know  whe^er  they  could  not  devise  some  mens 
of  sparing  Hk  life  of  her  relative.    Both  houses,  on  die  ioth, 
returned  MBwer  that  this  was  impossible.    Saoh  an  aoswer 
was  what  Elizabeth  wanted ;  it  was  an  additional  acoeptaiM 
of  tho  responsibility  by  parliament,  and  gratified  her  pn- 
tended  desire  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe  on  her  own  part. 
To  this  declaration  of  parliament  she  returned  to  them  one 
oflior  sphinxean,  muddy,  enigmatical    answers:— "HI 
dioalld  say  &at  I  meant  not  to  grant  your  petition,  bj  mj 
MAl,  I  should  say  unto  you  more  perhaps  than  I  mean. 
ijkd  if  I  shoald  say  that  I  m^  to  grant  it,  I  shooldt^ 
yon  mote  thaa  it  ii  f^  for  you  to  know.    Thus  Ima^ 
cbiifer  to  yon  aa  anoww  aoMwerless.'* 

So£ar«wffM»i«ai«^riMrsa^  solemnly  plajed  oat 
ii  mamamm^  kad  token  full  respansibilitj 
«f  «M  vmma^mm  mmmam,  and  Elizabeth  bad 
caro6tUy  OibmI  at  tes  ^m  mU  U  ftem.  l^ere  weie 
ot&er  partioB  wS0k^Amm^a  mmm  fnaass  most  be  ^ 
librou^  fbr  Iho  ftkoMiflriUk  ^pwBii,^AiiIst  she  thirsted 
for  her  cousin^  bioO^Mk  mmrf^mmUlt  precauiioii  thit 
none  of  it  shoiM  te  iViflMipM  IMT  mn  skirts. 

The  nest  mommm  io  mmmmm  to  Mary  the  s^iteoee; 
aMltoBeewhfltWAuaorti  agt  tanr  from  her  a  confer- 
matt  of  its  jnstioib  Wat  iMm  forpose  she  sent  down  to 
IVotfaeringay  loed  BMUhn*  tml  Xr.  Bobert  Beale,vi^ 
a  protestant  bkliiip  ari  iiwn,  and  a  strong  body  of  goai^ 
They  were  to  take  aiiiBBtami  ^f  her  terror  and  di6trea<» 
mind  to  draw  from  hvifaia  iaiportant  odmissioQ.  Bat  in 
this  tiie  messengers  aignafiy  failed.  Mary  heard  tb« 
sentence  with  an  wr  of  composure,  protested  against  itj 
injustice,  and  agunst  the  right  of  any  power  in  Engli» 
to  pass  it;  but  declared  that  deatii  would  be  wcloome  t9 
her  as  the  only  way  of  escape  from  her  weary  oapb# 
She  refused  to  receive  the  protestant  bishop  and  dean,  •» 
demanded  to  be  allowed  the  services  of  her  almoner.  TJ^ 
was  conceded  for  a  brief  interval ;  and  duru^that  inteiflj 
she  wrote  letters  to  the  pope,  the  duke  of  Ouise,  and  to  tw 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  which  she  declared  her  isna- 
cence,  her  steadfastness  in  her  religion,  and  eaSIed  ^ 
them  to  vindicate  her  memory.  These  fetters  ^w  ^ 
safely  delivered  to  their  several  addresses  after  te  WJ* 

This  interview  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  Sovemte;  ** 
the  next  day  Paulet  went  into  her  prcsenw  with  hii  ^ 
on,  declared  that  she  was  now  dead  aooonffng  to  Is*.  **^ 
had  no  right  to  the  insignia  of  royalty  i  he  therefore  ordtfw 
the  canopy  of  state  to  be  pulled  down,  and  also  tha^  "^^ 
billiard-table  should  be  taken  away,  becaose  a  woib» 
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under  her  circaxnstances  should  be  better  employed  than 
in  mere  recreation. 

On  the  6th  of  December  proclamation  of  the  judgment 
of  the  commiflsioners  agamst  the  queen  of  Soots  was  made 
through  London  by  sound  of  trumpet,  whereupon  the 
populace  made  great  rejoicings,  kindled  large  bonfires,  and 
rang  the  bells  all  day  as  if  some  joyful  event  had  occurred. 
They  were  so  fully  persuaded  that  the  queen  of  Scots  was 
n.t  the  bottom  of  all  the  alleged  and  real  plots  for  the  oyer- 
turn  of  the  government,  the  bringing  in  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  the  catholic  religion,  that  their  exultation  was 
boundless.  Thus  the  people,  as  well  as  the  parliament  and 
council,  had  yoked  themselves  to  the  responsibility  of  this 
act :  and  Mary,  when  she  heard  of  it,  recollected  tho  fate 
of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  was  so  alarmed  lest 
they  should  assassinate  her  in  private,  that  she  wrote  to 
Elizabeth  her  last  and  most  impressive  letter.  In  this 
letter — worthy  of  a  queen  stricken  with  long  years  of 
affliction,  grown  dignifiedly  calm  under  the  sense  of  in- 
justice, yet  careful  of  her  reputation,  and  mindful  of  her 
friends — she  requested  that  her  body  might  be  sent  to 
France  to  lie  beside  that  of  her  mother ;  that  she  might 
send  her  last  adieu  and  a  jewel  to  her  son ;  that  her  faith- 
ful servants  might  be  permitted  to  retain  Uie  small  tokens 
of  her  regard  which  she  had  given  to  them ;  and  especially 
that  she  might  not  be  put  to  death  in  private,  lest  her 
enemies  should  say,  as  they  had  said  of  others,  that  she 
liad  destroyed  herself,  or  abjured  her  religion.  She  then 
thanked  Chad  for  having  sustained  her  under  so  much 
injustice^  and  told  Elizabeth  if  she  had  permitted  the  real 
letters  and  papers  to  have  been  brought  forward  on  the 
trial,  they  would  have  shown  what  were  the  true  objects  of 
lier  enemies.  She  added,  "  Do  not  accuse  me  of  presump- 
tion if,  whilst  I  bid  adieu  to  this  world,  and  am  preparing 
for  another,  I  remind  you  that  one  day  you  will  there  have 
to  answer  for  your  conduct,  as  well  as  those  whom  yon 
iiave  sent  there  before  you." 

Even  on  the  indurated  soul  of  Elizabeth  this  letter  took 
come  effect.  *'  There  has  been  a  letter,'*  wrote  Leicester  to 
TTalsingham,  '*  from  the  Scottish  queen,  that  hath  wrought 
tears,  but  I  trust  shall  doe  no  further  herein ;  albeit,  the 
4elay  is  too  dangerous." 

The  news  of  the  trial  of  Mary  produced  a  vivid  sensation 
abroad,  and  Henry  III.  of  France  hastened  to  mtercede  on 
lier  behalf;  but,  unfortunately,  his  own  affairs  were  not 
in  that  position  which  enabled  him  to  exert  much  authority 
with  Elizabeth.  At  the  recommendation  of  li'Aubespine 
Chasteauneuf,  his  resident  ambassador,  Henry  sent  an 
ambassador  extraordinary  on  this  mission,  M.  Bellievre. 
fie  was  instructed  to  use  the  most  forcible  language,  and 
even  menaces,  to  prevent  the  spilling  of  Mary's  blood. 
But  the  most  vexatious  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  reception  of  Bellivere.  First,  he  was  informed  that 
hired  assassins,  unknown  to  him,  had  mixed  themselves  with 
Lis  suite  5  and  then  he  was  questioned  whether  the  plague 
had  not  shown  itself  in  his  household.  Meantime  parlia- 
ment had  supported  the  commission  which  condemned 
Mary,  and  then,  on  the  7th  of  December,  she  admitted  him 
to  an  audience  at  Bichmond,  seated  on  her  throne 
and  surrounded  by  her  court.  Bellievre  fwthfully 
discharged  his  oMce,  by  no  means  mincing  the  matter; 
and  Elizabeth,  though  she  had  done  all  in  her  power 
to  overawe   him,    was   greatly   excited.      In  reply  she 


professed  to  have  had  wonderful  ferbearance,  though 
Mary  had  thrice  attempted  her  life,  and  even  now  recoiled 
from  shedding  her  blood,  but  her  people  demanded 
it  for  her  own  and  the  public  safety.  As  for  his  threat 
that  the  king  of  France  would  resent* the  deatii  of  tho 
Scottish  queen,  she  asked  him  whether  he  had  authority  to 
use  such  language.  "  Yes,  madam,"  replied  Bellievre ;  "ho 
expressly  commanded  me  to  use  it."  *'  Is  your  authority 
signed  with  his  own  hand  P  "  asked  Elizabeth.  "  It  h, 
madam,"  replied  Bellievre.  '*  Then,"  said  the  queen,  '*  I 
command  you  to  testify  as  much  in  writing."  He  did  so, 
and  then  she  told  him  in  a  day  or  two  he  should  receive 
her  answer.  Before  retiring,  however,  he  spoke  many 
plain  things  to  her.  He  justified  Mary  for  endeavouring  to 
gain  her  freedom,  for  it  was  notorious,  he  said,  that  she 
had  been  dettuned  against  her  will;  and  that  if  she  had 
been  driven  by  despair  to  call  m  aid  conspirators,  Eliza- 
beth had  only  hersdf  to  thank  for  it,  for  it  was  perfectly 
natural;  and  he  warned  her  not  to  hope  by  putting  to 
death  the  queen  of  Soots  to  annihilate  all  peril  from 
leagues  against  her,  for  so  unwarrantable  an  act  woold  justify 
and  sanctify  such  leagues. 

How  deep  the  language  of  the  French  envoy  had  sunk 
appeared  by  the  high-toned  letter  which  she  despatched  to 
the  king  of  France.  She  asked  whether  she  was  to  consider 
him  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  and  said  haughtily  that  she  was 
neither  sunk  so  low,  nor  ruled  so  petty  a  kingdom,  as  to 
tolerate  such  language  firom  any  sovereign.  She  would 
not  Kve  another  hour  if  she  were  weak  enough  to  put  up 
with  such  a  dishonour. 

Bellievre  waited  in  vain  for  his  answer,  and,  after  a 
month's  delay  and  repeated  applications,  she  sent  him  word 
she  would  give  an  answer  to  his  master  by  a  messenger  of 
her  own.  When  Bellievre  was  gone,  and  yet  no  message 
followed,  Chasteanneuf  made  application,  and  was  treated 
with  an  indignity  which  was  intended  to  put  an  end  to  all 
further  interferenoe  of  France  in  this  disagreeable  subject. 
He  was  assured  that  a  new  plot  for  the  assassination  of  tho 
queen  was  discovered,  and  traced  to  no  other  place  than  the 
French  embassy.  The  ministers,  pretended  to  exonerate 
Chasteanneuf  himself  from  any  share  in  or  knowledge  of  the 
crime,  but  they  seised  and  imprisoned  his  secretary, 
examined  evidence,  and  produced  documents  in  proof  of  the 
plot 

This  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  an  embassage,  especially 
from  a  great  nation,  was  too  flagrant  for  toleration.  Chas- 
teanneuf expressed  his  indignation  in  the  most  unsparing 
terms,  and  broke  off  all  communication  with  the  English 
court;  but  this  did  not  save  him  from  further  insult.  Five 
of  his  despatches  were  intercepted  and  examined  in  the 
council.  The  king  of  France  was  enraged  to  the  highest 
degree  by  this  insolent  treatment  of  his  ambassador,  Uid  an 
embargo  on  English  shippmg,  and  refused  aU  communica- 
tion with  the  English  court.  On  being  made,  however,  tc 
perceive  that  it  was  a  mere  trick  to  prevent  his  interference 
in  behalf  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  he  sacrificed  his  own  feel- 
ings  of  honour  to  his  desire  to  save  Mary,  and  again  d^- 
patched  a  fresh  envoy,  but  with  no  better  success.  Not  tiU 
Mary  was  beyond  the  power  of  any  earthly  monarch  would 
Elizabeth  admit  him,  when  she  freely  acknowledged  tiie 
innocence  of  Chasteanneuf,  made  ample  apologies,  and 
endeavoured  to  efface  tiie  memory  of  tiiese  gross  insults  by 
gross   adulation   and  empty  compliments.     The  French 
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whilst  he  was  jpeally  bacgaining  for  advantagiOB  to  himstlf, 
now  suggested  that  Mary  was  willing  to  resign  all  her  righti 
in  favatir  of  her  son*  on  which  Leicester  suggested  thtt 
this  merely  meant  that  James  should  be  put  u  his  mother's 
place  in  regard  to  the  succession  to  the  Engligh  erown. 
This  SON  point  of  the  saooeseioii  drove  Elizabeth  into  one 
ef  her  furies^  and  she  exclaimed,  "Ha!  is  thatjoa; 
maaningf  then  I  put  myself  in  a  worse  case  than  hefoit 
That  were  to  oat  my  own  throat,  and  for  a  doefaj,  or  id 
earldom  to  yourself^  yon*  or  such  as  you,  wonld  ouk 
some  of  your  desperate  knavfls  to  kill  me.  ITo!  he  bIoD 
neyer  be  in  that  plaoe." 

Gray  xemacked  that  it  was  true  that  James  mast  sneeeei 
in  case  of  his  mother*»  death«  to  all  her  claims  andihere- 
fore  it  appeared  useless  to  execute  Marj.  This  os^ 
doubled  Elizabeth's  wzath»  and  she  retired  in  foiy.  Q19 
had  made  a  pablio  adTooaoy  of  the  queen,  whioh  he  lu 
well  aware  would  only  hasten  her  &te;  bat  hooes 
Mekille  followed  Elizabeth  and  entreated  her  with  wtA 
feeling  to  delay  her  execotion ;  but  the  exasperated  warn 
only  exclaimedt  *'  N« !  not  &r  an  hour  ! "  and  the  dosria 
oLosed  behind  hec 

Jame^.  on  learning  theee  particolara,  appeared  aUM 
inta  anxie^*  He  wtrote  with  his  own  hand  to  Qzijj.  ccm* 
**a^ing  iiim  to  ipeak  ont  plainly  and  exert  hinueif  ti> 
aare  has  aaothar.  Bat  Watoingham,  who  knew  tfae'tit 
chord  in  Jamaa'aiieart  to  aK»eal  to,  wrote  la  him  e^Ra* 
inghi0«urpnemt  his  endeadnudng  to  safe  a  jnother  ib 
had  deitroyad  his  fathar,  noTor  had  been  a  mother  to  his' 
aBdifshe,a8»catholio»suoeBededin  eooaping*  it  oonid  oiiy 
bo  t<^  finolttdft  hioa  fcom  ^^  throne,  and  put  dtwn  ^  ^ 
ibtmed  aharoh.  Jamas  at  onoa»  therefore,  obeyed  WaiiiH- 
ham'a  hkoti^  wtnlat  he  afyea— d  to  oonsult  his  digvtj.  He 
feoaUedhis  ambasaadors,  mkL  took  the  field  £ir the xcmk 
of  his  mother,  not  at  the  head  of  aa  army,  but  by  tiy(^ 
the  Fl?eik^tari«n  cleify  to  pray  €or  lier»  an  ofBce  ^oA  ^ 
must  have  been  well  aware  they  would  nefv  oqdwd^  ti 
onbehalf  of  a  qoaenvhem  they  regarded  as  the  eoeai!^ 
theehurah* 

Eliaabnth  had  now  throwna  Ike  YesponaibiUly  of  Mu^ 
death  on  the  aoaneil,  the  parliament,  and  the  ^tqk^ 
bullied  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland  into  nbs. 
What  yet  ititraimad  her  from  eoKcnti^g  the  foeeaof  Sutf- 
She  had  to  aign  the  death-warranty  and  she  mnattfax^ 
ewen  that  on  soma  other  patty  too^  The  mode  ia  ^ 
she  wwkt  abont  this  ia,  perhaps,  nciare  extraardioai7ti>* 
allthereet  She  went  About  oontiiwiaHy  muttering  to  ^ 
self,  '*Jui/hrttuiJeri4  meferiareferi^—Eilhet  endiwff 
strike  :  strike  lest  thou  he  stricken.  Instead  of  froeee(fii« 
to  sign  the  death-warrant  and  let  the  exeontiflP  tikeil 
course^  she  had  it  again  debated  in  the  eonnoil  whethff  ^ 
were  not  better  to  take  her  off  by  poison.  Wahiig^ 
who  saw  that  the  responsibility  would  be  certsinlj  tlvo^ 
on  somebody  near  the  queen,  got  away  from  court:  ^ 
the  warrant,  drawn  up  by  Burleigh,  was  handed  bj  ^ 
to  Davison,  the  queen's  secretary,  to  get  it  eoffV^'f 
presented  to  the  queen  for  signature.  When  be  did  t» 
she  bade  him  keep  it  awhile,  and  it  lay  in  his  haadt  v 
five  or  six  weeks.  But  both  Leicester  and  Bariai|b  *^ 
impatient  for  its  execution  ;  and  directly  after  the  dfiv^ 
of  James's  ambassadors  in  February,  he  was  ordoc^i  t) 
present  it ;  Mid  then  Elisabeth  signed  it,  bid&f  tti^' 
to  the  great  seal,  "and  trouble  her  no  moM^  ^" 


govenment,  however,  did  not  forget  the  faots,  and  Villeroy 
has  leeerded  in  his  jegister  the  estimate  of  Burleigh, 
WfthiimhnTn.  aad  Ihnlr  ttnmpsnifmfl,  in  ^hflgft  wftrtif  ^ — *  *  Tf^Mi^ 
five  fonmuttors  of  Enghiad  £alaified»  foiged,  and  invented 
all  auch  doeumenU  as  they  thouf^  necessary  to  bear  on 
their  olQeet.  Xhf^  nerer  produeed  the  original  artioles  oi 
procedure,  bnt  only  copies»  which  they  added  to,  or 
diminished*  as  Ifaey  pleased."  Thexevelathms  of  the  State 
Paper-Offipe  in  ov  lime  Iwve  only  too  traly  eonfiEmed 
these  asaeitjona. 

Henry  of  Fkanoe  not  only  lh«s  henoarahly  SKetled  him- 
self lo  sate  the  valoilmaale  qneen  of  Scots,  thongh  a 
pnaeess  of  a  houas  th«l  he  detssted-^that  of  Qaise-^hat 
he  endeayowed  to  stimnlnle  hernnwK>rth(jr ion,  king  James, 
to  Mm  rcaone.  He  aseoiad  iim  that  if  he  allewed  has 
mothov's  Hfr  to  be  thus  taken,  it  weald  draw  lapon  him  the 
most  teirible  repcoaches,  and  thai,  aoreoRrec*  her  eiecBtion 
WQold  eKsfaide  ImnfroB  the  Eni^ish  Haona^  Thisakurmed 
James,  and  he  auit  Id  the  SngUsh  oenrt  fiobert  Keith,  a 
yonng  man  of  no  WMght,  bat  whe  was  a  pensienaiy  of 
Bltaabelh!s,lSbe  Jamas  hMMsiC  Thai  did  net  esoape  the 
notice  of  the  public,  who  consladed  th«t  Jaaies  cased 
noOing  abent  theialt  of  his  nwlhar  lAilat  ha  oould  fiend 
aneh  a  flaan,  ad  Mm  lame  that  the  efaief  imhiHly  sf  Seet- 
kDdwMe  nan^taleeflnghiiidiflDation  at  Ae  idea  of  a 
qnMn^Seetiandfaai^gtoaaladlihensafcsael,  and^eaminal 
suipest,oflheqQsenefBnghni.  Manf  of  tbt  ehief  aehi- 
Uly  offend  to  ss  mdl  pnt  aa  the  king's  protest  at  thstf  own 
cost ;  yet  Jaaaes,  lAseemldeak  amhMaadsr  at  the  Bedash 
court  was  the  notorious  Archibald  Doag^,  who  had  bean 
one  of  the  most  atthiae  of  bis  father's  maideiMo,  now  added 
to  lbs  wonder  fay  sendaag  that  hasigniftoanl  and  br^Md 
It  was  pgppeuad  te  nsMl  Fiaasis  ateasi,  Ite 
earl 'Of  BothsaeU,  a  neflMwef  Msry%  who  was  beU 
Ottt^peksn,  h«t  Aiehibeid  Dev^  managed  to 
It.  CowroaHas,  thefsressi*  WnaA  ambassador, 
wrote  te  Bevy  m.,  Hiot  he  aognred  littie  from  teaes«s 
appeintment  ef  tns  sfenli;  sMl^lroly  when  Keith  ap^eaaad 
befbre  UliBaihelii  and  delvwed  awMitr— as  froaa  James, 
HKsabetfa  w«t  airto  a  tey  that  terriftad  hath  of  her 
peatf  oners,  Jaaass  and  his  man  Keith. 

The  purfDanimons  meoaroh,  on  veomring  the  nsoomrt  ef 
IHisabeMi'B  ^aager,  vaie  haste  to  wvite  m  mm 
apology,  and  to  send  two  other  envoys  who  might  be 
aeoepWdets  the  An^sh  qaeen.  ThoK  moe  fitr  Bdbert 
Melville,  and  Mar,  the  master  ef  Chray.  M^nile  was 
a  reqpeetaMe  man,  but  Chray  had  alreaiy  betrayed  the 
hilereets  of  Mary  to  the  BnglMi  eonrt,  and  he  had  wriHen 
before  he  set  ent  from  Soethmd  the*  die  shoold  be  quietly 
remorved  by  poison,  and  en  arnviag  Jm  renewed  the  bast  1^ 
whispering  in  the  ear  of  Miaabetfa  that  ''Ihe  dead  eannet 
bite.**  Another  ef  his  agents,  Staait,  asswed  her  that 
James  had  onfy  seift  theaa  merely  te  save  appeasanoes,  sind 
that,  whatever  he  miglit  pretend,  he  would  be  easily 
psoified  by  a  present  of  dags  or  deer. 

Thus,  wfl^  l^ezeeptmn  of  Mekitte,  James's  amhassa- 
dors  wwe  really  the  paid  tools  of  JEUisabeth,  like  Mmself , 
and  canae  miAj  to  sell  the  life  of  hhi  mother.  Melville 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  qaecn  te  alhMs  Mary  to  be 
sent  *»  Seollaad,  engagmg  lor  the  king  that  he  woold 
keep  her  safe.  On  Ais  Ehiabe^  turned  te  Leicester  and 
openly  expiessod  the  utSMSt  oontempt  for  JaoMS  and  his 
proposals.    Grey,  whe  eppeared  to  fulfil  his  oemmission 
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far  {Vonr  appeanng  impressed  with  the  seriousBess  of  the 
act  she  had  performed,  she  was  quite  jooose,  lelHog  Darisoft 
that  he  might  call  on  Walsingham,  who  was  sick,  and  show 
it  to  him  thns  signed,  which,  she  said  xronioally^  'she  Maved 
would  kill  him  outright.    Then,  as  if  suddenly  recofleetini^ 
herself,  she  said,  "  Surely  Paulet  and  Drury  might  eaae  me 
of  this  burden.    Do  you  and  Walsingham  sound  their  dis- 
positions."   Though  the  warrant  had  now  her  signatare, 
she  muoh  preferred  that  somebody  should  murder  the  queen, 
whom  she  would  then  assuredly  haye  brought  to  justicot 
and  made  herself  appear  yery  righteous  eyen.    Burlaifk 
and  Leicester,  to  whom  Dayison  showed  the  warrant  Mgnd 
him  to  send  it  down  to  Fotheringay  without  a  momiMiini  Mifr 
but  Dayison  had  a  feeling  that  he  certainly  oh— H  g^  inte 
trouble  if  he  did  so.    He  therefore  went  on  to  Wtkm^^mm^ 
and  after  showing  him  the  warrant,  they  Ask  aid  tfcsve 
made  a  rough  draft  of  a  letter  to  Sir  Amyas  9mUk  wmA  Sir 
Drew  Drury,  Mary's  additional  keeper,  pHfaab^  private 
assassination,  as  the  queen  requested.   WhMr  WMi^gbmm 
made  a  fair  copy,  Dayison  went  to  the  lorddhoMrifar  anl 
got  the  great  seal  affixed  to  the  warrant,    te.  Us  itttu 
to  Walsingham  the   notable  letter  from  tht  M-eaUed 
.  "  glorious  queen  Bess,"  urging  the  murder  of  her  pa 
was  ready,  and  they  sent  it  forthwith.    This 
duly  entered  by  Walsingham  in  his  letter-book,  wad 
as  an  eyerlasting  testimony  of  his  and  his  mistrtae's 
Had  he  not  himself  presenred  it,  it  would 
known.    It  has  been  often  published.    It 
and  Drury  that  the  queen  had  of  late  notica^a 
of  zeal  in  them,  and  wondered  that  withoofe  mtf  « 
them  to  it,  they  had  not  found  out  Mavwqpi 
of  the  queen  of  Scots.     It  told  Umhi  Hi*  ftr 
safeties,  the  public  good,  tiie  papailp-  «f 
had  ample  warrant  for  the  An 
theur  consciences  towards  9ti^Mmtimam wtrnftion 
world  as  men  who  luul  mmmm.  lie  anil  ^ 
pended  upon  it ;  aai^  lianAn^  A»  tedk  ft 
that  tJiey  cast  the  hfm4k 
disliked  to  shed  bloal^  Mpsalalh  Ifca  UmM  if 

Dayison  the  nez*  ^b§ 
that  she  was  watchi^  ii 
asked  him  if  the  wMHk 
said  it  had ;  on  whiah  ske 
haste  P  "    He  inquired 
affaur  to  proceed.     She  repfiad^ 

thought  it  might  be  better  miinagaft.  wm  Ukm  caaoaiMa  «f 
the  warrant  threw  the  whole  burden  iqpMi  ia 
aaid  he  did  not  know  who  else  could  bear  % 
made  it  murder  to  destroy  the  meanest  subjeet 
warrant.    At  this  her  patience  appeared  exhausted,  aad 
she  exclaimed,  Oh  !  if  she  had  but  two  such  subjects  as 
Morton  and  Archibald  Douglas!      These  were  the  most 
hardened  assassins  of  Scotland  that  the  "good  queen  Bess  " 
loDged  to  employ. 

Dayison  was  terrified  at  the  gulf  on  the  edge  of  which 
he  saw  himself  standing,  with  the  qaeea  leaiy  and  loof^ 
ing  to  drag  htm  in.  He  weni  to  Hattan,  and  told  him 
tAiat  though  he  had  her  orders  to  send  off  the  wanrant  to 
Fotheringay  at  once,  he  would  not  do  it  of  hiaoaelf.  Tbey 
therefore  went  together  to  Burleigh,  who  eoiacide^  with 
them  in  the  demand  for  caution.  He  therefor  cmrn- 
xnoned  the  council  the  next  morning,  and  it  wae  thc're  unaiii- 
taonriy  agreed,  as  the  queen  had  discharged  1^^  d^^t  ^  ^^ 


MKiie,  aad  to  preaaed  oa  jotat  veepoDaibiliay.    Thai  iwy 
naorniBgv  ea  his  waikiag  oa  Bliaalietk^flfae  lekt  him  a  draam 
she  hadhadthapieee^bng  night,  ia  whkh  she  had  aefaraly 
paaisbei  him  as  the  aause  ef  the  4ea«b  ef  «lhe  Soottiah 
qaetB.    thoagh  she  apfaared  to  jeat  as  eheaaid  it,  tfasra 
wae  eoBMUBg  ii  «faa   thiag  which  madb  the  saMatary 
rfHid<kr  with  a»  eanaovB  saaaatioo.    IHiat  da^,  Mag^  the 
4lhofFehni8ry,tfaeBeplyof  Fariet  fiaaiml  tat^aaihe 
went  with  it  to  the  queen.      This  old  puritan  officer  of 
Elizabeth's  would  haye  delighted  to   witness   the  legal 
e€  Mary,  whom  he  hated  for  her  religion  and  for 
ahaap  reproofe  which  the  strictness  of  his  gaoler- 
1 4aami  from  her ;  but  he  recoiled  from  the  oom« 
af  anate — ^no  doubt  with  a  full  certainty,  more- 
oyer,  that  aaoh  oamplianoe  would  haye  insured  his  instant 
doom  fron  Ihe  p«fidious  queen.    He  lamented,  he  said,  in 
bitterness  ef  seal  that  he  had  liyed  to  see  the  day  when 
he  was  reqoired  by  his  soyereign  to  do  a  deed  abhorrent  to 
Ge4  aact  the  hMra.    His  life,  his  property,  he  said,  were  at 
haraM|jo8ty'»  eaaanand;  she  might  take  them  to-morrow 
if  ^e  piaaooJ;  hak  God  forbid  that  he  should  make  so  foul 
a  shipwindL  of  Ym  conscience,  or  leaye  so  great  a  blot  on 
hie  naaia^  as  ta  ahad  blood  without  law  or  warrant. 
te  haaHur  itm  letter  the  good  queen  Bess  broke  out 
§1^  and  forgetting  in  a  moment  all  the  fine 
rfba  had  so  lately  made  to  Paulet,  all  the 
tavhiaUHMrprofound  gratitude  for  the  secure  keeping 
ha  iaaw  from  her,  she  called  him  "  a  precise 
r,"  and  declared  that  she  could  point  to 
>t,  or  greater  things  for  her  sake, 
a   Hum  of  tiie  name   of  Wingfield* 
iaaaggest  that  if  Paulet  put  Mary  to 
■Jtrftoimlil  have  to  ayow  that  it  was 
IgfharaaiM^iaaiirihaaaa^hBfBilt  and  disgrace  would 
hahaaa^MAa^Haait  AaiMHlft  have  zuinad  ha  faithful 
a^papi  wm  aiik  aadi  as  suited  the  im- 
iaaM^paaBs  Aaahfvptly  rose  and  left 


lor  him,  and  told 

a  surrounded  on 

iwt,  all  sorts  of 

af  the  burning  of 

was  parposely  propa- 

latic  for  Mary's 

it  was  high  time 

ni  hade  Dayison,  with  a 

iftam^iillBrto  Paulet  ordering  him  to 

Aia  kaav  that  the  warrant  was  gone, 

hf  saying  he  did  not  think  it  neces- 

saryv  hak  mm  aifaatad  that  Paulet  would  expect  it,  and 

whilst  se  irajhif  oae  of  her  ladies  came  to  ask  what  she 

would  haye  for  dinner  ;  she  rose  and  went  out  with  her, 

and  her  unfortunate  secretary  saw  her  no  more. 

That  y«ry  day  the  order  for  Mary's  death  reached 
Fotheringay,  and  was  probably  being  announced  to  her  at 
the  mnmiai  that  BUiahatk  was  lugiag  its  dfiyatch  to 
Dayison.  The  eari  ef  ShBaaabaE;,  who  had  giiacded  her 
so  many  yeacs,  aa  eatl  niawhal,  had  new  the  painful 
office  of  carrying  tube  affisetharexeootioB.  There  hadbeea 
for  soBM  Umb  a  grawiag  faelSi^  at  Fotharinggj  that  the 
teat  day  of  Mary  wae  at  faaai,  far  there  bad  baan  a  ramarfcp 
abla  caniag  and  goiai^  of  atraagevft  WheiL  Sfaffambor/ 
waaaiHioiawed,hMoAMpMahuiiifidttieittaIsaaBat».    Ih^ 
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Scottish  queen  rose  from  her  bed,  and  was  dressed  to 
reoeire  him,  having  seated  herself  at  a  small  table  with  her 
seryants  disposed  around  her.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
entered,  followed  by  the  earls  of  Kent,  Cumberland,  and 
Derby,  as  well  as  by  the  sheriff  and  several  gentlemen  of 
the  county.  Beale,  the  clerk  of  the  oounoil,  read  the  order 
for  the  execution,  to  which  Mary  listened  with  the  utmost 
apparent  equanimity.    When  it  was  finished  she  crossed 


called  God  to  -witness  that  she  had  never  imagined,  mneh 
less  attempted,  anything  agunst  the  life  of  the  queen 
of  England. 

The  earl  of  Kent,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  bigot  m} 
a  churl  of  the  rudest  description,  and  whose  condoet 
throughout  was  brutal  and  unfeeling  in  the  extreme,  cried, 
"  That  book  is  a  popish  Testament,  and,  of  course,  the  oi& 
is  of  no  value."    "  It  is  a  catholic  Testament,"  replied  ^ 


Sit  Firfocb  Drake.    From  the  Original  Portrait 


terself,  bade  them  welcome,  and  assured  them  that  she  had 
long  waited  for  the  day  which  had  now  arrived;  that 
twenty  years  of  miserable  imprisonment  had  made  her  a 
burden  to  herself  and  useless  to  others ;  and  that  she 
could  conceive  no  close  of  life  so  happy  or  so  honourable  as 
that  of  shedding  her  blood  for  her  religion.  She  recited 
her  injuries  and  the  frauds  and  peijuries  of  her  enemies, 
and  then  laying  her  hand  on  the  Testament  upon  her  table, 


queen,  <*  and  on  that  account  I  prize  it  the  more ;  u^ 
therefore,  according  to  your  own  reasoning,  you  oogb'  ^ 
judge  my  oath  the  more  satisfactory."  But  the  etri  « 
Kent  only  bade. her  have  done  with  her  papistical  wp*^ 
stition,  and  attend  to  the  spiritual  services  of  the  ^**f* 
Peterboroagh,  whom  her  majesty  had  appointed  to  attRW 
her.  Mary  declined  the  fiervices  of  the  dean,  and  reqoe**^ 
to  have  the  aid  of  Le  Preau,  her  almoner,  the  last  indalg®** 
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which  she  had  to  ask  from  them.  It  was  refused,  on  the 
plea  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  of  the  land, 
and  would  endanger  not  only  the  souls  but  the  liTes  of  the 
commissioners.  A  long  oonyersation  followed  this  refusal, 
and  Mary  asked  whether  the  foreign  powers  had  made  no 
efforts  in  her  behalf,  and  w)iether  her  only  son  had  for- 
gotten her ;  and  finally,  when  she  was  to  suffer.    The  earl 


exclaimed,  '*  is  Nau'g  life  to  be  spared,  and  mine  taken  P  **" 
And  again  laying  her  hand  on  the  Testament—''  I  protest- 
before  God  that  Nau  is  the  author  of  my  death.  He  has 
brought  me  to  the  scaffold  to  save  his  own  life.  I  die  ia 
the  place  of  Nau,  but  the  truth  will  soon  be  known.*' 

When  the  door  was  closed  after  the  earls,  her  attend- 
ants burst  into  an  agony  of  grief,  but  she  bade  them  dry 


Mary  Q  leen  of  Soots  taking  leave  of  her  Attendants.    (See  page  524.) 


of  Shrewsbury  replied,  with  much  emotion,  "To-morrow 
morning  at  eight  o'clock.*' 

Mary  receired  this  announcement  with  a  calm  dignity 
which  awed  and  eyen  affected  the  beholders.  When  the 
earls  had  arisen  and  were  about  to  withdraw,  the  queen 
asked  earnestly  whether  Nau  was  dead  or  alive.  Drury 
replied  that  he  was  still  alive  in  prison,    «  Yrjiat !  *'  she 


their  tears,  for  it  was  not  an  occasion  to  weep  on  but  to 
rejoice  in.  She  bade  them  hasten  supper,  for  she  had  muoh 
to  do.  Whilst  supper  was  preparing  she  prayed  long  and 
fervently,  and,  on  being  called,  supped  sparingly,  as  was 
her  custom.  Before  rising,  she  drank  to  all  her  servants, 
who  pledged  her  in  return  upon  their  knees,  and  with  many 
tears  entreated  her  forgiveness  for  anything  with  which, 


^ 
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daring  their  Bwvioe,  they  had  gn«Ted  or  offentfed  hffi.  fihe 
forgaTB  them,  and  asked  their  patdea  for  asy  finlta  towasis 
them,  on  her  part-;  and  A>B9wed  thi»  with  aoime  adnoe 
regarding  their  Mnre  oondoet,  adding  «noe  }mot%  her  •on* 
viction  that  Nan  was  the  eaose  of  her  deaUk 

This  done  she  sat  down  to  write,  and  prepared  three 
letters,  one  to  her  confessor,  in  whieh  she  eowplaaMd  of 
the  cruelty  of  her  enemies,  who  refused  her  his  assistance, 
and  begged  his  prayers  during  the  night,  one  to  the  duke 
of  Guise,  and  the  tiurd  to  the  king  of  France.  She  new 
retired  to  her  closet  with  her  maids  Jane  Kennedy  and 
Elspeth  Curie,  mid  spent  the  night  in  devotion.  Aboat 
four  o*clock  she  lay  down  on  her  bed,  bat  did  not  sleep, 
her  lips  still  contiantBg  in  motion,  and  her  mind  eridentiy 
being  occupied  in  prajer«  At  dawn  she  called  round  her  her 
household,  read  to  them  her  will,  distribatad  SMnnftst  them 
her  clothes  and  moauy ;  kissed  the  wionMn,  and  ipave  her 
hand  to  the  mes  ta  kiss.  She  tiben  went  irt»  hm  dMipei 
followed  by  the  wliola  group,  who  knelt  and  prayed  behiad 
her,  as  she  knelfc  and  prayed  at  ike  altar. 

Whilst  she  was  thaa  nwgay4.  ilMk  i  iimiiMiiiiiiisfKiuiiiliiil 
by  the  sheriff,  aad  INnliit  ani  lis  gnnrft,  anftvs  from  one 
hundred  and  fifl^  ta 
great  hall,  wheoa  a 

with  black  dotk.  Ak  fl%h4  Mk^t^  liii  i  ii  Hm  sheriff 
entered,  and  toil  Imt  AaHikwa  tM 
took  the  crucifix  m  her  rigjkt  haad,  a« 
her  left,  and  foOmid  hinw  ■»  s< 
her  train,  but  thif^  woa  esinaA  hj4i 
and  Mary,  theBsfea,  ha^  tioa  ha 
gare  them  her  UsmIdi^  l^fcif  laaMwai  ii«a 
in  a  conyulsioa  of  pi^  m 
clinging  to  and  kvaing  her  wftsL  tkm  wmtk  imUt  wiih  a 
calm  and  pleasant  air,  dad  mm§fmm  e£  blaok  mim  wiih 
a  veil  of  lawn  fnntaaed  to  her  eni 
To  her  girdle  h«i«  her  dbaplot^ 

hand  the  iy<M*y  craeiiz.  As  tfaa  mm  emm  itftatf  ftar  a 
loud  and  agonised  Itaiw t  rei 

She  was  recatfad  hytha  aufe  ani  kar  kaq^en,  an^at 
the  foot  of  the  nrili  n  sha  fiwini  hflrdii  aHiCuthfiit  servao*,. 
Sir  Robert  MelTflK^iteihrtiah^  thsM  yrrnks  had  ham 
denied  access  tahflb.  Ifci  eftd  mam^  aaa fansten  of  gaei^ 
flung  himself  oalis 

madam!  unhapff^awt  Waaewa  BMaoa 
of  such  sorrowaa  IsiaB fea,  wtaa  I tkaSk  ssfert  tint aqr 
good  and  gracina  ^pHHa  mtM  aiiiiMa  wap  fcihnaiind  s 
England!'*  Thaswaa^tteAiisMailiaB wvdUlaaMrhnn 
to  utter,  and  tfaqp «iiL  '^^^mi  KsMfat,  aaaaate  tamaat 
Thou  hast  causo  ta  Jsj  wattk  m  iktm  moani,  ^  thoa  abalt 
see  the  end  of  Wmf  flteait^  tisahlBS.  Enow  that  4iia 
world  is  but  Yaaif;  ari^fSiita  wtme  sorrow  than  an  ocean 
of  tears  can  beaafi.  BM  I  pcagptfaee  report  that  I  die  a 
^rue  woman  to  mj^  idTtlia,  te  Soodand,  and  to  France. 
May  €K)d  forgiverthem  that  have  long  thirsted  for  my 
blood  as  the  hart  doth  for  the  brodcs  of  water;  0  God! 
thoii  art  the  author  of  truth,  and  truth  itself.  Thou  knowest 
tha  inMOst  ehaabers  of  mj  thoughts,  and  thai  I  always 
wished  Uie  aoiion  of  Baglaad  and  SeoUand.  Oommaad  me 
Is  my  aott,  and  tdi  him  that  I  have  daaaaothing  prejudicial 
in  the  digpiity  or  independepoe  ef  his  crown,  or  faroorahle 
to  the  pretended  saperiarity  of  ear  enenaea." 

Here  she  harst  iato  tears,  kissad  MslYiUe^  •ayiag*  "  Good 
MelsiUa^iHEawdil,  and  oooe  agau,  good  MalTiile,  fareweU, 


and  pray  for  thy  maBtreaa  and  ipieen.**  Ikli  pnii^ 
seeaMd  to  make  her  feel  nefia  sanMbly  the  qai^tf  bang 
forhiddaa  to  have  tha  seat  of  har  servaats  pEesutifthc 
dealk  Sha  atiua  antreatadtbat  thefiaighibeadBitted, 
bat  the  ai^teaial  sad  of  £eat  oljjectodthal  ik^mi^U 
treaiitaaonio  by  tha  clamoBOMSoesa  ef  tbeii  god,  aid 
might  practise  soma  p^^ish  aaaunarjc,  or  day  their  haid* 
kerchiefs  in  her  blood.  Mary  pledged  her  word  for  thi 
propriety  of  their  behaviour,  and  said  she  f elt  issiEred  thit 
Eliaabetii,  as  a  Baidsa  ^BBaa,  waatd  wish  her  to  hiTeber 
woBsen  about  her  at  bar  death.  "Still  there  was  no  answa, 
and  aha  added  that  aha  thoQ|^  they  might  gnnt  lier 
a  greater  courtesy  weia  she  a  wopan  of  a  less  calliDg  tim 
a  queen  of  Seotland.  Seeing  that  this  did  not  more  tbea, 
she  aantjnned  with  wiwalii,  ''Am  I  not  the  cousin  to  your 
(pweai,  a  deaeeadant  of  the  Uood-royalof  Henry  YU^a 
married  qpieen  oi  Fraaoa,  and  tha  anointed  queen  of  Soot* 
laadf**  Thia  pEodaaed  ao  machaieoithat  itwaiipad 
to  admit  foot  af  her  bmb  and  two  af  her  women  semnti; 
and  aha  saiaetad  tha  atawatd,.fhfB iainn,  apotheoaiy,  mi 
aaEgeoBt  with  tha  nuuda  Fiaady  amtCaxk. 

Tha  sheriff  and  his  oftaan  thas.  aMHred  towards  tfai 
BcaiMd  i  tha  aarls  of  films aifca^  ami  but  followed;  next 
Paolat  and  Diary,  Mwy,  wi^  WnteiMa  bearing  her  tnio, 
la  tike  rear.  OtdAmyasailaBaiaaBaaafhis  8temnea,tai 
offwed  her  has  acaa  to  awasik  tia  aaaftid,  for  which  ih 
thanked  hiai,  nliiisui^  a  asa  tiaanH^  acceptable  eerrke 
he  had  ever  offexad  hat.  Qa  tfca  aayUdwas  theUock.i 
law  stools  aiid  a  iHiifai»  dl  asaaaai  with  black    Tbe 

Ilackvel7et,intk 

ta  Ifea  afeasl,  in  wfaidi  fl^ 

aad  «&hatthe  chief  pff* 

OIL  the  floor  of  thehilL  it 

which  Maty  bed 

ef  aneaainesa^  she  addreeaed  tlii 

■a  «a  reoMasfcaa  that  she  wu  » 

aril^eot  ta  ibfclnrB,  the  sofereigB. 

af  la^nt.  kii  ^aa  irought  thoe  bj 

f  inJQStiaa  ta  aaftsL    fta  aspeated  agamic 

that  aha  had  aaasr  iiiiii  if  or  conteiBplateJ 

the  queen  of  Knitted;  thai sOia pardon^  aOkr 

and  thaBlBadQadlia*aiaaRaa4lioagfatwortiijt9 

r  hloodfbrhar  la^iaa,     BawtfiedeanofPetv- 

Mvraptai  isr,  aiai  h^par  ta  gire  a  histoiy  of  ber 

heraouL 

an  spare  hiofldfUi 
Bsaahar  religion,  had Uredii 
^mtkmmmt^m^mlk.  ffJUJii  tniaed from hia ; b^ 
Urn  anahaajia<  dlaa^  wlia  no  ^mM  thoaght  he  wasMS 
God  serviee  whilst  he  was  persecutmg  an  unhappy  ^^ 
in  her  laat  moments,  went  round  to  the  other  aide  of  br. 
and  began  again.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  whoaeeBi» 
have  been  the  only  true  gentleman  present,  bade  bso 
dealat  aad  repeat  a  prayer.  Whilst  he  repeated  his  pt^ 
Mary  pronounced  one  of  her  own  for  her  suffering  cbarea. 
for  her  son,  and,  kaitatiag  tha  Savioac,  £»  her  asaaf  ^ 
destroyer,  Elizabeth ;  then,  holding  ap  htt  vaaAu  *| 
aaJ4''A0  thysesas,  O  God,  ware  stretched  oatopai|^ 
CDoaSy  so  reoaive  ma  into  d^arms  of  mercjr*'^^'^ 
my  sins/*  **  Madam,'*  said  tha  earl  of  Kant,  «i»  ^ 
mash  less  of  real  Gfaristianity  than  he  belte»ad»  "  Ji^biii 
better  kasee   such  popish  tnunpenea.  and  haar  hi*  ^ 
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your  boart.*'  She  replied,  "*  I  eannol  Ju>U  :tbie  T^pveeeBt*- 
tien  of  hie  safferingB  in  mgr band, iiiit  l-maai  sfc  tfae •some 
time  betr  him  in  n^  besrt.-*'  The<^ghole  xffMarfs  oomdaot 
on  the  8oa£foid  showed  -Ifaat,  apart  ^feom  aU  mxand  Titee 
and  oeremouiea,  she  bad  :le«nit  ^he  'ftne  wpAt  of  ifaB 
Bedeemer. 

llaiy  bade  her  anaidi  disnbe  aw,  :iAneh<tfn^(sU^^ 
dfowned  m  tears ;  but  the  eaemiliooew,^bo  Ihoni^iiiej 
weie  going  to  loee  thehr  yrfquiBitee,  Tnihed  femud,  nnd 
ineieted  on  doinglibat  tfecMwhwo.  IBhe  qneeBbenadiOieai 
to  deeiet,b«t^diBgtt^a8daKi,obflBrved'to  tbe«ariafiith 
a  smfle,  ihat  abe  was  set  MOOBtoaMd  to  enpfa^  sadi 
grooms,  or  to  iindrees  befcve  so  unnMrans  a^ciempamy ;  bnt 
ihesigned  to  ber  nuddsio  be  akntl)gr  pMng  bat  finger  to 
her  lips,  giving  tbm  bar  bhisiiiig,  and  tolioifthig  tbav 
yiayots.  KBBnody*tiad  ^  iMn^raninef  edged  with  ^^ 
over  her  eyes,  and  ikm  eaacntieAer  fkd  ber-to  ibe  idook. 
The  dnef  eaeotflieBer,  tboogh  £naia  ite  Tower,  was  so 
nnneiiFed  hf4kn  fbei  of  eeweBoig  a  eiowned  hand,  ai^  .bj 
the  eries  and  groans  <ef  the  aMeadants,  that  bnaaaaaed  Mi 
lum,8tniAndeef>wo«B4latollMl>a8etiftbBaknU,  and  not 
till  the  third  hkm  sooieeded  m  tfaistask.  ^Whanlmjield 
i^tiie  bead,  the  feOiuos^f  wbidi  were 'saoaaniked  that 
fiiej  were  iiuieeegnisidfle,  aad  e#ied,  ^  tted  aane  qween 
Sfiiabelhl  **  Ibe  Ingoled  dean  eaid,  ^60  paridt  loU  ber 
enennee  ;^'  and  the  Tode,  ibnatieal  Kent,  "60  peondi  aU 
file  enemies  of  'lie  goepd.***  Nat  a  nogfeyaioatwas  tanrd 
to  cry  *'Anen.'*  The  <flpeetaA  «f  11  dying  ipeen,  lang 
oppieased  1)y  eapttriiy  aaal  saiwRuiy,  now  ibleanng  iier 
enendes  ki  lier  %tft  nmnesits,  dwd  anaAB^aHaoiget  tlmtnhe 
was  of  a  £ffBrexit«psedtndipar^:  they -fitit  only  tfaatsfae 
was  a  wmnaniand 'aCftudstai. 

An  affeetingiueideMtinarbei  the  eassaUsa.  9Hie  qneen'j 
fitAe  deg  foflvwai  bar,  eeneeahJ  tanaif  janungst  her 
<jhythes,'aad  -weidd  «Mt  tie  aameved  eraopt^  £aasa,  when 
he  fiswbadk  to  Ae  bady,  and  lay  donaibatiiittt  thaJiead 
ma§  sfaoifldefa.  The  soipse  was  ambafanad,  anebaad  in 
lead,  and  left  for  sk  meutlis'in  the  saaaatew,  whan  JUiaa" 
both  ardereiitto%e'biirMwi«irt^  slate  in  the  «UI>ey 
charebof  OPsliilweaii^  oppoeile  to  the  -imnb  of  tOaJinrine 
^  Aiagon.  Hben  it  -seaaaiaad  fat  twan^'^lse  yeaia, 
wfaen  ilwas  leiaefai  to  INaloiiasier  Aitey  by  <ttder  sf 
James. 

Tha  duedwau  «awdsaa»  flha  cpaten  ^  fikiSh^ *who for 
0D  naayyears  toi  dsstrsTsttbe  fai^inneBa  «f  Blindbslh  by 
lur  bcMly  and  Ibe  hm  of  Inr  one  di^  setting  sa  bar 
tihFeae.lay  inberblaodf  Arsnd.  It  «aiy  aBnaaaed  new  to 
•omplste  the  waM  trage^  by  ■■iaubiting  fash  iriatimSk  te 
gtTe  a^Madkiwaad  MLieronsilKiFW  of  iaaaoenea  to  titm  great 
soflMr  aad  worinr^ent  sf  the  deed ;  and  IMzabetti  acted 
tiieJIaals^Hlb  an  assaranee  wiMb  iasposed  on  no  eae^  bat 
^aplsyediaM^bCftdeoloacstbainoaatoeaa  srfislnwas  aad 
wmawaMSS  of  ter  aabve* 

Tha  sart  sT  Sbiewsbary  despatehed  bs  aoa  with  the 
ifltdligsBee  of  the  easoalioa  of  Mary,  wUab  reaehed  the 
ocnirtlftw  neat  day.  Borisigb,  wbo  feoovedtbe  letter,  im^ 
mediately  seat  far  Darissn  and  sswralof  tbapriry  coansiU 
amd  il  waseon^aied  te  beep  the  fact  from  tfae  qoaen  lor  a 
abort  time.  But  sasb  a  fiMt,  tboagh  it  angfat  be  efiomUy. 
ooald  not  be  eCboiwise  eoaaealed*  The  neaa  fiew  abroad, 
the  piatsalaiH  popiktian  g»f«  a  looee  to  tbesr  jsy  by  tbe 
onivaiaal  ngingef  belsandlEiBdiiagofboalli^.  Eiiaa- 
beth  meiter  ssaliaar  did  reonmi  ignorant  <tf  11^  oaaae  of 


-tins  mony  eznltatieii.  She  inqnired  why  tiie  bells  rang  so 
meirily,  jmd  was  told,  says  Darison,  for  the  ezecntion  of 
Hm  qneen  of  fieots;  i)nt  she  took  no  notice  of  it,  having  not 
-been  offioial]^  infiotmed.  3P&r  from  displaying  any  emotion 
df  any  bmd,  she  took  her  nsnal  airing,  and  on  her  return 
appearad  ko  ibe  joying  herself  in  the  eoa^Mmy  of  Don 
iiintonio,  the  -pretender  to  the  orown  of  PortngaL  Bnt  in 
themsaniBg,  being  then  officially  informed,  she  flowinto-very 
w^  aeted  olicial  ^^aiosysms  of  rage  and  grief.  She  de- 
ebured  ^bttb-Ad  had  never  centeaqplated  or  saaotioned  smdi 
a  thing ;  that  Daviaon  had  betn^ed  iMr,  whom  tHoB  had 
obarged  not  to  let  the  warrant  go  oat  of  his  bands ;  and 
that  the  whale  privy  eonneil  had  noted  most  nnwarrantab^ 
£iaviaen,  who  foncUy  hoped  that  he  had  seoared  hknaelf 
onderthe-shieidaf  the  priry  eouneO,  made  bis  appearanea 
at  coast;  bal  tiM  ooaneiUors,  who  saw  there  must  be  a 
vielim,  adrised  Imnto  heap  oitt  *af  mffA  for  a  few  days ; 
aad  tha  senseqaense  was  thatt  Us  amiable  fidends  of  the 
eonnsil  meat  Hbely  made  Ima  their  saapegeat,  far  he  was 
immediately  amsted  and  ntiminitfciii  to  Hm  Tower.  Bat 
the  ministers  themselves  did  net  eseapethnir  share  of  tha 
stona.  fat  four  days  the  matter,  was  befoie  the  council, 
aad  they  zaoei^ad  the  seriarest  aad  mast  nnmeasniad 
iq>braidiags  from  lOair  xeyal  ndstoess,  the  bostoi  being 
nataraily  tfasnfwn  on  peer  Baaiaosk  Tim  sari  of  Bnckhnra^ 
boweflree,  beftussed  moat  hononBaUy  on  the  oooasiea.  JBb 
preeeatad  a  memsrial  to  the  qaeen,  in  whidi  Im  dared  ta 
mMatakittalt  Datiaan  laid  aoly  4080  his  naaveidable  dafy, 
and  that  to  paajsh  baa  wanld  be  to  yve  rise  to  the  assertioa 
tlatt  tha  ^eea  «f  fioota  had  Iwea  exseated  witbeat  dae 
and,  Iberefora,  bad  been  aataaHFy  mardesed.  The 
<bsing  actaaOy  in  leirialancie^  aad  sltowaopeidyaad 
nadtotbe^ianof  SeeH  the  story  ef  tfae  deliraaag^rf  it 
by  tfae  dMsretaty  witbaat  antbotsly  waidd  not  be  b^iared* 

Bat  Jttiaabath  bad  made  ap^er  aidnd,  aad  tfae  lamoDoss 
andimpsebability  of  ber  story  had  na  effeob  ia  restraining 
bar  fiuat  the  pnbttaation  of  fisbe  stateaasnta  aad  paaisb- 
tbasaaoaoat,  to  seraea,  if|^ossibleb  ber'Owagailtj 
aba  seal  teBagce,tba  groom^  tha obasiher  ta 
timki^'ef  nraase,  aad  bade-baa  assase  bis  40¥er<gnof 
berpiafanad  grief  Jsr  this  sad  aaeident,  of  beragaosanee^^ 
tbe  ^iaipatek  «£  the  wamat,  aad<yf  bar  dstssadaatisn  ta 
pnMhtbepresasBptieaaf  bermuMSteak  flbs^keptnp tim 
faroeferseaiatiBM,  dagraraigiwrmaBStofi^  aad  aa  sating 
tbem,  that  they  were  |^  te  keep  'Snt  of  hm  wi^.  But 
she  sammoasd  thsm  inta  the  Star  Ohambcr  to  answar  te 
Ibair  -offeaaa,  oa  wfaiah  th^  madBtfaabr  bambia  apolqgiai^ 
and  oae  bysae  were  gimdaa%  restored  to  their  offieea. 
Nat  so  ibe  aalortattate  Davison.  She  had  disoofversd  tiiat 
he  was  of  taaliaBest  and  nnben^ng  material  for  bar  oonrt 
aad  SBrvica*  Be  would  never  join  ia  the  pessecntian  aad 
malignment  sf  Mary*  He  relased,  even  at  Eliaabelfa's 
seqaest,  to  join  Ibe  **  assoeiation  '*  for  tfae  assaasmation  of 
Mary  on  any  pretenee  af  Etiiabeth  b^l^  in  danger.  Be 
bad  ta^Bnuo  part  ia  the  ezamiaatiaa  of  Babingtoa  and  bos 
aeeomi^iioea.  Thengb  named  in  the  oommissioa  for  Mary's 
taal,  he  didaot  attend,  er  sign  the  sentence,  as  others  who 
abewated  tbemsrives  did;  aad,  still  w<nrse,  instead  sf 
tmitati^  ^m  pliant  conduct  of  tU  miaiBters,  be  maintained 
tfae  oairectnesB  of  bis  proeeediag,  and  even  improdentlj 
alhided  <m  bis  trial  te  the  marder-saggestiqg  message  of 
the  qaeea  ta  Paidet  The  fottewing  aeoonnt  of  bba  before 
Us  exaariners,  as  f^vea  by  Strype,  issvfficientiy  convincing 
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that  he  would  neyer  escape  the  vengeanoe  of  Bliiabeth  : — 
*'  Bid  not  her  majesty  gtye  it  in  commandment  to  yon  to 
keep  the  warrant  secret,  and  not  ntter  it  to  any  one  P  He 
answers  that  she  gave  it  to  him  without  any  such  com- 
mandment, which  he  affirmeth  as  in  the  presence  of  €K>d. 
Did  she  command  you  to  pass  it  to  the  great  seal  P  He 
answers  affirmatiyely,  and  mentions  such  drcomstancee  as, 
he  trusts,  will  bring  that  commandment  to  her  recollection. 
Did  she  not,  after  it  had  passed  the  great  seal,  command 
yon,  on  your  life,  not  to  let  it  go  out  of  your  hand  P  In 
answer  he  protesteth  before  God  that  he  neither  remem- 
bereth  nor  receiyed  any  such  command.  Did  she  ever 
command  you  to  deliver  it  to  anybody  P  As  she  did  not 
expressly  command  him  to  deUrer  it,  so  did  he  nerer 
understand  her  meaning  to  be  other  than  to  have  it  pro- 
ceeded in.  Did  she  not,  six  or  seyen  days  afterwards,  tell 
you  she  had  a  better  way  to  proceed  therein  P  He  replies, 
'  On  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Paulet  on  such  cause, 
4is  she  best  knoweth,  she  uttered  such  a  speech  as  that  she 
could  have  matterd  otherwise  done— the  particulars  whereof 
I  leaye  to  her  best  remembrance.'  *' 

Dayison  was  fined  ten  thousand  pounds  for  his  pretended 
offence,  and  committed  to  prison  during  her  mi^esty's  plea- 
Bure.  The  treasury  seized  the  whole  of  his  property  to  pay 
the  fine.  His  sufferings  during  years  of  poverty,  imprison- 
ment, and  palsy — the  consequence  of  it — ^were  great ;  and 
to  the  last  day  of  her  reign — seventeen  years — she  still 
refused,  even  at  the  petition  of  the  earl  of  Essex  in  the 
height  of  his  favour  with  her,  to  pardon  him.  Yet,  still 
another  mystery  in  this  affair  has  come  to  light.  Mr. 
Frederick  Devon,keeper  of  the  chapter-house,  Westminster» 
gave  evidence  before  the  house  of  lords  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1839,  on  the  sale  of  exchequer  records,  that  he  discovered, 
in  a  vault  of  the  chapter-house,  a  book  of  warrants  of  1587 
— the  very  year  of  Davison's  imprisonment,  in  March;  that 
in  October  of  that  year  he  received  £500,  and  immediately 
afterwards  £1,000,  and  that  his  pension  of  £100  a  year 
was  granted,  for,  says  Mr.  Devon,  **  I  have  seen  it  regularly 
entered  on  the  rolls.'*  Thus,  whilst  Elisabeth  was  publicly 
punishing  and  fining  Davison,  she  was  privately  feeing  him. 
This  is  probably  the  reason  which  warrants  the  assertion 
of  Dr.  Lingard,  that  "  she  thought  by  this  severity  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  she  did  not  dissemble,  yet,  certainly, 
she  effected  one  important  object :  she  closed  the  mouth  of 
ber  prisoner,  whom  the  spirit  of  resentment  or  the  hope 
of  vindicating  his  innocence  might  have  urged  to  reveal 
the  secret  history  of  the  proceedmgs  against  Mary,  and  the 
unworthy  artifices  and  guilty  designs  of  his  sovereign." 
'^  Truly  does  the  fair  historian  of  our  queen  term  this 
**  a  dark  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  maiden  monarch," 
and  add  that  at  the  same  time  never  did  this  so- 
called  maiden  monarch  appear  in  a  more  undignified  light, 
for  whilst  she  was  thus  stained  with  murder,  the  character 
drawn  of  her  by  ler  courtiers  was  that  of  a  woman  as 
Tiolent  m  her  temper  as  loose  in  her  morals.  In  a  letter 
falsely  attributed  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  which  was  cir- 
culated at  the  time,  and  remaining  in  Murden's  State 
Papers,  Hatton  is  said  **  to  have  been  at  times  so  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  the  public  demonstrations  of  her  majesty's 
fondness,  that  he  xras  constrained  to  retire."  There  was 
eaid  to  be  a  love  quarrel  about  some  gold  buttons  in  his 
dress  which  made  Hatton  quit  her  presence  in  a  fury,  and 
the  love-sick  old  queen  sent  Killigrew  for  him  back,  and 


boxed  his  ears  for  not  bringing  him.  Then  she  peodooed 
another  genUeman  with  three  hundred  a  year  iriao  did 
succeed  in  bringUig  hinu  That  Hatton  could  hsTe  made 
an  .illustrious  marriage,  but  dared  not  for  fiaar  of  the 
queen.  That  the  earl  of  Oxford  was  afndd  for  the  me 
reason,  of  appearing  on  good  terms  with'his  oim  wife,  ud 
that  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  laughing  exoesnTely,  told 
the  queen  of  Scots  that  the  way  to  get  rid  of  ElixaM*! 
enmity  was  to  induce  her  son  to  become  her  suitor.  Thit 
no  flattery  was  too  absurd  for  her  to  receive,  forthoeeaboot 
her  were  accustomed  to  tell  her  *'  that  they  could  not  kok 
full  upon  her,  because  her  face  was  aa  resplendent  ai  tiw 
sun;  "  and  that  she  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  and  lady 
Lennox  never  dared  look  at  each  other  for  fear  of  bmstiog 
out  lauglung,  when  in  Elisabeth's  presence,  becaose  of  her 
affectation  ;  adding  that  nothing  would'induoe  her  danghter 
Talbot  to  hold  any  office  near  her  miyesty's  person,  kstsbe 
should,  in  one  of  her  furies,  treat  her  as  she  had  donete 
cousin  Scudamore,  whose  finger  she  had  broken,  and  thei 
tried  to  make  her  courtiers  believe  that  it  was  done  by  the 
fall  of  a  chandelier.  That  she  had  cut  another  of  her 
attendants  across  the  hand  with  a  knife,  &c 

So  long  as  the  fblsome  flatteries  only  of  Elisabe&'a  ooort 
came  down  to  us,  she  retained  the  name  and  character  of  i 
great  and  good  queen,  but  unfortunately  for  her  feoe, 
the  records  of  all  her  real  deeds,  were,  with  a  straBge 
ffttality,  but  a  providential  over-ruling,  preserved  in  thi 
national  archives.  "littie,"  says  Miss  Strickland,  "did 
Blizabeth  in  the  foil  confidence  of  her  despotic  pover, 
imagine  that  the  dark  import  of  her  secret  commmuoii 
with  her  secretary  in  that  private  doset  would  one  d^ 
be  proclaimed  to  the  whole  worid,  by  the  pubMcation  of 
the  documentary  evidence  of  her  prooeedings.  Wbentbe 
Ithttriel  spear  of  truth  withdraws  the  curtain  from  seeotf 
like  Uiese,  Uie  reverse  of  tiie  piotoie,  suddenly  onTeiled 
to  those  who  have  been  tangbt,  even  in  the  iiniMi7>  ^ 
revere  in  '  good  queen  Bess  *  the  imperscmatioo  ef  aU  ^ 
is  great  and  glorious  in  woman,  is  startling." 

Instead  of  the  noble  heroine,  historic  hie^  ooapek  « 
to  behold  in  her  one  of  the  most  abandoned,  selfiihij 
unprincipled,  and  terrible  eharactert  which  over  siit 
on  a  tiirone,  stained  to  its  centra  with  hist  and  innooeat 
blood. 

Elizabeth  allowed  some  weeks  to  elapee  before  she  Kj 
an  official  message  of  his  mother's  execution  to  Jarnn^ 
Scotland.  Probably  she  felt  quite  seeore  of  Mm.  W< 
her  pensioner,  though  he  is  said  to  have  burst  into  ^^ 
and  vowed  terrible  vengtoice  on  first  hearing  <^^  ^  j\  j 
about  a  month  Elizabeth  despatched  Sir  Bobcrt  Carej,  ^ 
son  of  lord  Hunsdon,  witii  a  letter  to  this  confcsniptwj 
monarch.  She  therein  lamented  deeply  the  ^^^^'''^''^ 
"  the  unhappy  accident  "  by  which  his  mother's  ltf*^y 
been  cut  off,  totally  without  her  knowledge  oc  ««Bi» 
She  called  God  to  witness  her  innocenoe  and  her  iadig^ 
grief;  protested  tiiat  she  abhorred  of  aU  t>«»^ 
simulation,  and  above  all  things  loved  and  admir^ » 
smcere  and  open  conduct,  than  whidi  nothmg  was  s^ie 
worthy  of  a  prince.  She  dedared  that  she  wouM  po^ 
those  who  had  occasioned  the  unfortunate  "  acctdent"  *^ 
as  for  hhnself,  she  loved  him  dearly  and  ^'J^^ 
mother  to  him.  She  concluded  by  stopping  hm  9e^ 
with  a  present  of  four  thousand  pounds,  and  her  ageotti  da^ 
instructed,  backed  up  the  bribe  by  liberal  ones  aho  to  the 
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wMkf,  who  In  vetani  waned  Jwdm  to  be 
,  l»  ranemWr  thit  he  was  bow  immediale  heir  to 
Hie  Ai^liBh  thrane,  and  not  to  eateiger  his  nagnifiMiit 
iiAsiihinee  hf  attj  iwh  wt.  To  gife  him  a  fafait,  indeed, 
that  there  ai^t  %e  danger  on  that  head,  Bliialyefh  sent 
roit  to  eow^  and  raowed  as  her  saeeessoft  Aiaftieila 
Staart,  tiie  deeoeadanl  of  fieurf  tixi.^  silkier  Kavy,  and 
B^aadsDi  dake  of  SolMk.  This  litlle  giil  was  Ifaen  only 
twelve  jeate  tft  age,  vnd  ihougjh  Sliaabeth  had  nerer 
tahea^w  sll|(htest  n<ftioe  of  her  heftire,  ifte  now  sent  for 
ner  to  eewty  gare  nef  pieoedenoe  OTer  vti  ttie  lacKeSi  made 
her  cBne  in  paAAiB  wMi  'her,  and  what  she  nerer  <fid  in  ai^ 
oliier  fostonoe,  snd  nofw  woidd  in  ftis  oas^  had  lAe  l>een 
sineere,  poistel  herimt  as  her  probable  sncoessor.  She 
partioolarlj  drew  the  attention  of  Madame  Ohasteauneuf, 
the  wife  of  the  Frenoh  ambassador,  to  her,  saying : — **  Look 
well  at  her,  for  one  day  she  will  be  exactly  what  I  aai, 
she  will  be  the  lady-mistress.  But  I  shall  have  been  that 
before  her.  She  is  a  maiden  of  fine  talent,  and  speaks 
Latin,  Italian,  and  Frenoh  exceedingly  welU*' 

This  was  quite  bngbear  enough  for  the  yoong  Scottish 
Solomon ;  bnt  it  did  not  prevent  the  people  of  Scotland 
ftrom  expressing  their  honest  resentment  for  tlie  mnrdar  of 
their  qaeeo.  They  called  Elisabeth  "  the  English  Jesebel,** 
and  would  have  torn  her  messenger.  Sir  Bobert  Oarey,  to 
pieces,  bat  James  sent  a  goard  and  rescued  him. 

To  the  king  of  France  Elizabeth  was  mo»  tamest  and 
assiduous  in  her  attempts  at    exonse 
Though  she  had  accused  the  French 
the  secretary  of  it,  Destrappee,  of 
in  a  plot  to  murder  her,  she  now  s«it  in*  L*Jbid>espiaft  to 
dine  with  her  at  the  palace  of  the  ardhlnshap  sf  OanteAi^ 
at  Croydon,  on  Saturday,  A»4ih«f  XsHh.    After  c&mer 
the  ambassador  endeavouni  M  ^sft  wmt^  bob  she  wawld 
not  let  him  escape,  but  introduced  iuai  io  har  miiMsca. 
taking  him  by  the  band,  si^faig  |lq|(U^,  "'Sire  ia  the 
man  ypho  wanted  to  get  maaaaaiBal:  '*'    9»fiiflBlns|f 
c<mfessed  that  she  had  xummt  Mbsai  rnmrd  ^  il»  that 
she  knew  it  was  the  scheme  tf  ^po  mmmHUh  kmmmm  «f 
her  own  kingdom,  and  that  as 
long  of  France  against  him,  stas 
in  his  favour,  for  she  had  atoif 
of  honour,  whom  she  could  ^mrt  laili  Imr  ISa, 
she  now  loved  him  better  than  ever.    Even  poor  Des- 
trappee, whom  she  had  so  expressly  accused,  she  now  fully 
exonerated,  and  sent  a  fawning  message  to.    Thus  could 
thia  extraordinary  woman,  having  effected  her  object,  and 
got  rid  of  the  Scottish  queen,  now  shamelessly  avow  her 
tricks  and  calumnies.     But  as  regarded  the  dead  queen, 
%er  asseftSuns  were  ilie  most  astounding.    As  we  ifaid  the 
account  in  6gertuU|  ftey  were  ^lese.    Bhe  'told  the  ambas- 
sador that  since  their  last  interview  the  greatest  of  all 
cahimlties  had  beftiUen  her  in  the  death  of  the  queen  of 
Scots.    "Ofthst  death,  she  swore  with  afbundance  of  oatiis 
"tlTat  she  was  innocent.    She  liad  determined  never  to  exe- 
cixte  'the  warrant,  except  in  case  of  invasion  or  rebellion. 
Four  cf  lier  counoil-^6»ey  were  there  in  the  room— had 
played  \et  a  trick,  which  she  shoidd  never  forget.    I%ey 
liad  grown  old  in  her  service,  and  had  ucted  from  the  best 

of  m^tires,  o?  by  O ttey  should  have  lost  their  heads. 

2^/j  fhzt  TThidi  troubled  lier  most  was  the  di9pUft8^i^  ^^ 
the  king  of  France,  whom  she  honoured  ab^^  «T1  men, 
whose  interest  she  preferred  to  her  own,  ^    ^bom  sh 


was  ready  to  supply  with  men,  money,  elnpe,  imd  i&erman 
mercenaries  against  his  enemieB. 

This  was  so  diimetneally  opposed  to  aH  *fliat  ^le  Imd 
mm  done  towards  the  king  of  Pranoe,  «hst  L'Aubespine 
could  not  help  remarkhig  that  he  wished  the  queen  would 
show  her  Topwd  ftr  his  mai^ter  by  her  deecb.  To  send 
men  and  aamfimMon  to  'fhesc  wiio  were  in  arms  against 
hitt,  Io  hire  ^^emraos  -to  ^t  Iftieir  batltes.  Id  ei^lare 
Trendh  iftrips,  tmd  te  ta^at  aTVeneh  anbassador  as  At  had 
treated  Imn  for  -Pmr  moaths,  were  not  convinoiDg  proofli 
of  MendMup  and  esteem.  She  jeplliad*  iAm  had  done 
welhiBg  to  Henry,  she  had  ealy  sent  troops -Io  aid  the  long 
oifKavacre  agaimt  the  doln  of  €hRse.  fie  asked  wlkether 
to  do  even  that  wi^iout  Ihe  consent  of  Heorf,  were  not  to 
do  in  a  foreign  realm  what  she  would  suffer  no  foreign 
prince  to  do  in  hers  P  To  this  Elizabeth  replied  with 
amicable  professions,  and,  says  the  ambassador,  **she 
detained  me  three  good  hours,  having  well  prepared  herself, 
and  I  let  her  say  all  she  pleased. ''  " 

In  the  midst  of  all  her  wickedness  and  hoUowness  she 
^Bsplayed  her  usual  ability,  and  prevented  the  only  thing 
wMch  she  foared— a  coalition  betwixt  Scotland,  France,  and 
Spain,  to  avenge  Urn  death  of  the  Scottish  queen.  James 
of  Beotlaad  was  readily  checked,  being  of  a  pusillanimous 
chwaoter,  and  more  fond  of  money  than  the  life  and 
honour  of  hu  mother.  Ssnry  in.  of  France,  Elizabeth 
well  knew,  was  too  nach  beset  by  difficulties  to  be  very 
fill  III  JMiln.  Ss  ocnxBe  was  now  fast  running  to  a  dose. 
Gal  wmmtm  xai^ng  in  ius  kingdom;  and  we  may  here 
bto  take  a  Tiew  of  his  end.  His  feud  with 
tasudi  a  pitch,  that  torrid  hteiself  of  them, 
be  AtaBUMd  te  asiMshisht  their  leaders,  the  duke  and 
aar£na2» ^e  •oiiiiM  rf  iA»late  queen  of  Scots.  For  this 
the  4iH»  sff  1588,  he  assembled  a  body  of 
he  mattb  M  Mois,  where  he  privately  dis- 
«nbiited  ts  ia^Hiift  aff  ihsm  daggers.  The  duke  of 
^Usi  ma  iaitat  t»  tA»  fatal  feast,  and  murdered  at 
<ifai  m9  iloBr  ^  4»  Ht^  chamber.  The  next  day  his 
brother,  the  oardiHii,  ifas  also  despatched.  But  this  in- 
fftmoHS  aatifin  as^  fnenred  the  destruction  of  Henry 
himsdt  The  ciAsfia^  exasperated  by  the  murder  of  their 
nhiirfii.  wsM  kAm^mL  The  pope  excommunicated  the 
king,  and  the  clergy  dMkred  the  people  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance ;  and  in  a  few  months  Henry  was  assassinated 
by  a  fanatic  monk  of  the  name  of  Jacques  Clement,  whilst 
besieging  his  own  capitaL 

But  not  so  readily  was  Philip  of  Spain  disposed  of.  He  was 
crafty  and  powerful,  and  remembered  the  conduct  of  Eliza- 
beth, who,  from  the  very  commencement  of  her  reign,  whilst 
professing  friendship  and  iiig^  regard  for  him,  had  done  all 
in  her  power  to  strip  liim  of  the  Ifettieilands.  fihe  had 
supported  his  insurgent  satjects  with  beih  money  and 
troops ;  and  at  this  time  lier  favourite,  Iineestcr,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  was  enjoying  the  nie  df  thereroited  terri- 
tory called  the  United  Provinces,  as  governor-general.  Not 
on^  in  Europe,  but  in  the  new  regions  of  South  America, 
she  carried  on  the  same  system-  of  invasion  and  plunder 
by  some  of  the  greatest  naval  captains  of  the  age — all  still 
without  any  declaration  of  war.  PhiKp,  therefore,  did  "not 
hesitate  to  denounce  her  as  a  murderer,  and  excited  amongst 
his  subjects  a  most  intense  hatred  of  her,  both  as  a  heretic 
and  a  woman  oppressive  and  unjust,  and  stained  with 
kindred  and  regal  blood.    In  Tain  did  liie  attempt  to  mol- 
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lify  his  resentment  by  recalling  Leicester  from  the  Nether- 
lands, and  alluring  a  native  prince,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
to  take  his  place.  She  opened,  through  Burleigh,  negotia- 
tions with  Spain,  and  sent  a  private  mission  to  the  prince 
of  Parma,  in  the  Netherlands^  There  was  a  great  suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemings  that  she  meant  to 
give  up  the  cause  of  protestantism  there,  and  to  sell  the 
cautionary  towns  which  she  held  to  Spain.  But,  fortunately 
for  them,  Philip  was  too  much  incensed  to  listen  to  her 
overtures,  and  had  now  made  up  his  mind  to  the  daring 
project  of  invading  England.  News  of  actual  preparations 
for  this  purpose  on  a  vast  scale  convinced  Elizabeth  that 
pacification  was  hopeless,  and  she  resumed  her  predatory 
measures  agiunst  Spain  and  its  colonies. 


Sir  John  Hawkins  has  the  gloomy  fame  of  bong  the 
originator  of  the  Afri<;an  slave  trade.  He  made  thne 
voyages  to  the  African  coast,  where  he  bartered  his  goo^ 
for  cargoes  of  negroes,  which  he  carried  to  the  SpaBb 
settlements  in  America,  and  sold  them  for  cargoes  of  hides, 
sugar,  ginger,  and  pearls.  This  traffic,  which  afkervuds 
increased  to  such  terrific  and  detestable  dimenaioDiiinsioei- 
tremely  profitable  that  Elizabeth  fitted  out  two  slupe  and  mdi 
them  under  his  command.  On  this  his  third  voyife,  bof< 
ever,  Hawkins  was  surprised  by  the  Spanish  tdminl  in 
the  bay  of  St.  Juan  de  Uloa,  a  desperate  engagement  took 
place,  and  Hawkins'  fleet,  with  all  his  treasure,  lyei^ 
tured  or  destroyed  except  two,  one  of  which  iftennid: 
went  down  at  sea,  the  only  one  returning  home  bong  i 


The  Castom  House  in  the  rdgn  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth. 


To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  causes  which,  independent  of 
the  continual  attempts  of  Elizabeth  to  break  the  yoke  of  Spain 
in  the  Low  Countries,  had  so  exasperated  Philip,  we  must  refer 
to  the  marauding  expeditions  of  Hawkins,  Cavendish,  and 
Drake — men  whose  names  have  descended  to  our  time  as 
the  types  of  aU  that  is  enterprising,  daring,  and  successful 
in  the  naval  heroes  of  England.  They  were  men  who, 
like  most  of  the  prominent  persons  of  that  time,  had  no 
very  nice  ideas  of  international  justice  or  honesty,  but  had 
courage  which  shrank  from  no  attempt,  however  arduous, 
and  ability  to  achieve  what  to  this  day  are  regarded  as 
little  short  of  mu-acles.  Whilst  in  Europe  they  were  royal 
commanders,  in  the  distant  seas  of  America  they  were,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  pirates  and  buccaneers. 


little  bark  of  fifty  tons,  called  Judith,  ^d  commiBde<i^ 
one  Francis  Drake.  Elizabeth,  of  course,  lost  her  vi^ 
venture  in  the  slave  trade. 

But  this  Francis  Drake,  destined  to  win  a  great  010^ 
could  not  rest  under  the  defeat  in  the  bay  of  Uloa  td^ 
loss  of  his  booty.  He  obtained  interest  enou^toito"^^ 
little  fleet,  and  also  made  three  voyages,  like  Hav^'*' 
the  Spanish  American  settlements.  In  the  logic  of  ^ 
age,  it  was  quite  right  to  plunder  any  people  of  a  ptf^ 
nation  in  return  for  a  loss  by  any  other  peiSOtf  ^^ 
nation;  and  Drake  felt  himself  authorised  to  seise 8F*Bi» 
property  wherever  he  could  find  it.  In  his  two  M  vo^ 
he  was  not  ^inently  successful;  but  the  tiMJ*  ^^^ 
made  him  ample  amends.      He  took  and  fispiv*^  ^* 
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town  of  Nombre  de  Dio8,  captured  above  a  hundred  little 
yessels  in  the  golf  of  Mezioo,  and  made  an  expedition 
inland,  where,  ascending  a  mountain  in  Darien,  he  caught 
eight  of  the  Pacific,  and  became  inflamed  with  a  desire  to 
sail  into  that  sea  and  plunder  the  Spanish  settlements 
there.  He  captured  in  March  of  1573  a  convoj  of  mules 
laden  with  gold  and  silver,  and  in  October  reached  England 
with  his  booty. 

This   success   awoke  a  correspondent  cupidity   in  his 
countrymen.    Elizabeth  embarked  a  thousand  crowns  in  a 


meet  and  intercept  him  at  the  straits ;  and  Drake,  becom- 
ing aware  of  it,  took  the  daring  resolution  of  sailing  to  the 
Moluccas,  and  so  home  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
hardihood  of  this  determination  we  can  scarcely  at  this 
day  realise,  for  it  implied  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe, 
which  had  never  yet  been  accomplished,  Magellan  him- 
self having  perished  on  his  voyage  at  the  Philippmes.  He 
reached  Plymouth  safely  November  3rd,  1580,  after  a 
voyage  of  three  years.  The  dangers  and  hardships  which 
he  had  endured  in  this  unprecedented  exploit  may  1m  con- 
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Portrfat  of  Um  Earl  of  Essex.    From  the  Original  Psintiog. 


frtBh  expedition,  which  was  supported  by  Walsingham, 
Sation,  and  others  of  her  ministers.  In  1577  Drake  set  out 
for  the  Spanish  main  with  five  ships  and  a  hundred  and 
sixty  men.  In  this  voyage  he  pursued  steadily  his  great 
idea  of  adventures  in  the  Pa^c,  coasted  the  Brazils,  passed 
•^he  straits  of  Magellan,  and  reached  Santiago,  from  which 
place  to  Lima  he  found  the  coast  unprotected,  and  took 
-fehe  yessels  and  plundered  the  towns  at  wilL  Amongst  his 
prizes  was  the  Oacafuego,  a  Spanish  merchantm^a  of  great 
-value,  which  he  captured  in  the  spring  of  1579  By  this 
Aime,  however,  the  Spaniards  had  sent  out  a  k^nitdron  to 
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ceived  from  the  &ct  liiat  only  one  of  his  five  >^0eb  reached 
home  with  hun ;  but  that  vessel  contMoed  a  treasure  ot 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Elisabeth  was  in  a  great  strait.  Hie  wealth  which 
Drake  had  brought,  and  of  which  she  expected  an  ample 
share,  was  too  agreeable  a  thing  to  allow  her  to  quarrel 
with  the  acquhrer ;  but  the  ravages  which  he  had  committed 
on  a  power  not  openly  at  war  with  her,  were  too  flagrant  to 
be  acknowledged.  For  four  months,  therefore,  Drake 
remained  inthout  any  public  acknowle<^ment  of  lus 
services,  further  than  his  ship  being  placed  In  the  dock  at 
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Fljmonti),  aa  a  trophy  of  his  bold  ciTOomiia?igatioii  of  the 
^obe.  At  length,  howerer,  the  qaeen  eonseiited  to  bo 
present  at  a  banqaet  whioh  Draire  gave  on  board,  asd  the 
there  broke  ftom  her  doplicity  by  knighting  him  on  the 
spot.  A  tithe  of  ^  enormoos  amonnt  of  money  was  dis- 
tributed as  ipttBQ  amongst  the  officers  and  men ;  tlie  Spanish 
ambassador,  who  had  Itud  claim  to  the  whole  as  stolen  pro- 
perty, was  appeased  by  a  considerable  sam,  and  the  hnge 
remainder  was,  according  to  report,  shared  by  the  queen, 
her  faToniites,  and  ihe  fbrtonate  commander. 

It  was  not  long  before  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  placed  in 
oommission  and  sent  out  as  the  queen's  own  admiral  against 
Spain.  In  1585  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  with  a  fleet 
of  twenty- one  ships,  where  he  took  and  burnt  down  tiw 
town  of  St.  Jago,  ravaged  Oarthagena  and  St.  Domingo, 
and  committed  other  mischief.  The  following  year  Thomas 
OavencUsh  followed  in  Drake's  track  with  three  ships  which 
he  had  built  out  of  the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  and  gearfiing 
the  Spanish  main,  committed  many  depredations.  In  1587 
he  secured  the  freight  of  gold  and  silver  of  a  large  Manilla 
merchantman,  and  returned  home  by  the  new  route  wUoh 
Drake  had  pointed  out. 

These  terrible  chastisements  of  the  Spanish  oolonies  had 
embittered  the  mind  of  Philip  and  his  subjects  even  beyond 
the  warfare  of  the  Netherlands  •,  and  he  wms  now  steady 
preparing  that  mighty  force  and  thstkoat  of  feasols  by  wkloh 
he  vowed  to  prostrate  the  power  of  Iha  ksBstio  qaeen,  and 
reduce  the  British  ishinds  to  the  fl|nniBhy«lBS  «ad  to  the 
yoke  of  the  catholic  church.  EUoaMli, 
in  vain  to  arrange  a  peaoCi 
spirit,  and  determined  to  meet  tte  inngw  wilh  » 
front.  She  despatched  Dcafce  wMt  &  §aBt  of  iSnrif 
to  examine  the  Spanish  ImiliBMUs  mhum  theoa  iiifnii  «f 
invasion  were  prepariiq^  and  Id  duiwj  afl  that  ks 
oome  at.  No  task  could  horo  A»H^rted  Inan  ombbu  Oa4e 
18th  of  April,  1587,  he  entaced  the 
covering  upwards  of  eighty 
destroyed  them  all.  He  then  saHod  m 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  Ofq»  fli. 
above  a  hundred  sdl  of  vesseb,  i 
battered  down  four  forts.  This 
the  king  of  Spain's  beard."  In  ibe 
the  grand  admiral  of  Spain,  Santa  Gras,%aA 
him  to  an  engagement,  owing  to  the  erikni  nindi  he  had 
received ;  but  he  captured,  in  the  very  teeth  of  tiie 
the  St.  Philip,  one  of  the  finest  ships  of  Spain, « 
with  the  richest  merchandise.  Santa  Oruc^teok  h  so  mnflSi 
to  heart  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  engage  Dralce,  tiiait  he 
is  said  to  have  died  shortly  afterwards  of  sheer  mortification. 

Whei)  Drake  returned  from  this  expedition  he  was  received 
by  the  public  with  acclamations  ;  but  Elizabeth  was  per- 
fectly {rightened  by  the  extent  of  the  calamities  inflicted, 
belie^g  that  they  would  only  rouse  Philip  to  more  invete- 
rate hostility— and  in  that  she  was  right.  She  mode 
actually  an  apology  to  the  prinoe  of  Parma,  Philip's  general 
I  in  the  Netherlands,  for  the  glorious  deed  of  Drake,  asenring 
him  that  die  had  only  sent  him  out  to  guaord  against  any 
attacks  on  herself.  Pamese  replied  that  he  oofdd  wdl 
believe  anything  of  the  kind  of  a  man  bred  as  he  was  in 
piracy,  and  professed  still  to  be  ready  to  make  peace.  Bat 
Plnlip  was  in  no  peaceful  mood.  He  was  now  eagerly 
employed  in  forwarding  his  huge  preparations ;  and  the 
name  of  Ibe  BpoioBh  Axmada  began  to  be  a  fiuBaior  soimd 


infingland.  St  pmfuled  on  tlMpope  to  iaiasaievlMO 
of  ezeomnninMation  against  filiaaketh,  and  to  adnaoe  hie 
lacge  snms  of  nraney  f(»  tins  hely  enterprise,  irhiA mito 
restore  these  rioh  hot  foorcMt  islands  to  the  holy  aee.  fle 
colleoted  his  best  Tesseie  into  *he  SiMnishpoikB;  hum^ 
on  industrioQsly  building  others  in  all  the  pehsof  Spiii, 
Portufpsl,  and  these  p<»rtienB  of  the  IMMaid 
belonging  to  him.  He  collected  all  the  vesseb  tkat  ka 
Sicilian  and  Neapditan  snbjeets  eould  tenkh,  sad  lind 
others  firom  Genoa  and  Venice.  In  Flanders  he  pMpmdn 
immense  shoal  of  flat-bottomed  boats  to  carryover  an  amy 
of  thirty  thousand  men  to  the  coasts  of  England,  under  the 
command  of  the  prince  of  Parma. 

The  time  appeared  to  have  arrived  which  was  to  srenge 
an  the  iiyuries  and  insults  which,  during  twenty  years,  the 
En^ish  fueen  bad  heaped  upon  him.  She  had,  in  the 
first  plaee,  refused  his  hand ;  she  had  year  after  year 
incited  and  encouraged  his  subjects  in  the  Netherlinds 
to  rebel  agunst  his  rule ;  she  had  supplied  them  fint 
secretly,  tiien  openly,  with  money;  she  had  hired  maeeairf 
troops  against  him  *  and,  findly,  sent  the  esri  of  Lei* 
cester  to  assume  the  position  of  a  viceroy  for  henelf' 
Whilst  this  stoto  of  intolerable  intorfSerenoe  on  land  had 
been  growing,  she  had  sent  out  men  with  the  character  of 
porates  and  wMk  Hm  courage  of  demons  to  attad  a^ 
it  his  treasure  ships,  andobase 
fromUnhii^aaaBllwnBaBBhant  vessels  of  Ins  nation.  M 
ttb  iiass  ohe  kad  hosn  wMk  an  iron  hand  oroshingile 
4»  only  tme  one,  and  had  ended 
by  f^lftiiV  ta  daA  n  fnsan  who  was  r^arded  as  the 

nr'^"^"iTiniiii  isnMiBMrflfciistliiiii|il  of  Philip  to  iniade 

foevooaktions,  which  veM 
inivasa  nmdjnilify  any  monarch  to  saca 

Ughahand,Eliiabe&'s 
ig  those  pr^aratwtf 
^  diotated.  Inthensotk 
danger  had  grown  so  palpthle 
of  war  was  summoned  to  take  n^ 
plan  of  defence,  and  the  mode  of 
aa  afle^nate  Ibrce  both  at  land  and  at  sea.  Itv^ 
Imown  tint  tiie  dodk-yards  of  Antwerp,  Kevpoft 
and  Dunkirk  had  long  been  all  alive  with  the 
hnfldii;^  of  boats,  and  that  the  forest  of  Waeshsdbee* 
KM  to  flopply  material.  Famese,  reputed  one  of  the 
aibleat  generals  in  Europe,  had  at  his  command,  beaideite 
forces  necessary  to  garrison  the  Spanish  Netheriandfl,  thirtf 
thousand  infantry  and  eighteen  hundred  cavalry;  ^^ 
the  Spanish  fleet  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thiiiy-^ 
men-of-war,  prepared  to  carry  over  eight  tho«»and  sei»* 
and  nineteen  thousand  soldiers.  Both  in  Spam  and  in  the 
Netherlands  tiie  enthwoasm  xtf  loJosHuiia  iarthsfl"^ 
had  been  wonderf id ;  and  not  onlgr  tfM  naaaabstf  d  ^ 
nobleat  fiMnilies  hod  anroUtd  tfcomsotaea,  bol 
this  ezpediliian,  whioh  waa 
BngUmd)  Raiding  far  more 
William  of  Normandy,  hod  drawn 
corner  of  Barope. 

What  iiad  Bnglood  to  «ppose  to 
mating  s^rit  of  antioipaiBMi  f    It  wai 
whole  navy  of  Bn^ond  anwoatid  ta 
As  to  ^  army,  it  «d  not 
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and  those  chiefly  raw  reoroits,  the  order  for  the  muster  of 
the  main  body  of  the  forces  eren  haTing  been  only  issued 
in  Jane.  \  Courage  Elizabeth  undoubtedly  possessed  in  an 
emineDt  degree ;  but  neyer  was  a  nation  less  indebted  in  a 
momentous  crisis  to  the  foresight  and  proTidence  of  its 
soTereign.      Such  was  her  parsimony,  that,  though  the 
army  which  was  to  serve  under  Leioester  was  ordered  to 
assemble  in  June,  that  which,  under  lord  Hunsdon,  was  to 
folIoTT  particularly  the  morements  of  the  queen,  did  not 
receiTe  orders  for  enrolment  till  August    What  was  to  be 
done  with  such  raw  recruits  against  tiie  disciplined  and 
tried  troops  of  Parma  and  his  military  experience  P    It  was 
the  same  as  regarded  the  sailors  to  man  the  fleet.    In  the 
autumn  of  1586  she  ordered  a  le?y  of  fiye  thousand  sea- 
men ;  but  in  January  she  thought  more  of  the  expense  than 
the  danger,  and  ixisisted  on  two  thousand  of  them  being 
disbanded.      The  rumours  of  growing  danger,  howeyer, 
enabled  the  council  to  dissuade  her  from  this   impolitic 
measure,  and  eyen  obtiuned  an  increase  to  seyen  thousand. 
In  the  war  council  held  in  Noyember  of  this  year.  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  earnestly  adyoeated  what  his  quick  genius 
had  seen  at  a  glance :  that  the  drfence  of  the  country  must 
depend  on  the  nayy.    The  enemy  must  not  be  suffered  to 
land.  .  At  sea,  eyen  then,  En^^d  was  a  match  for  almost 
any  amount  of  force  ;  and  neyer  did  she  possess  admirals 
who  possessed  more  of  that  daring  and  indomitable  cha- 
racter which  has  for  ages  distinguished  the  seamen  of  this 
country.    Sir  Walter  Baleigh  prevailed :  and  at  once  was 
seen  that  burst  of  enthusiasm  which,  on  all  occasions  when 
Great  Britun  has  been  menaced  with  inyasion,  has  flamed 
from  end  to  end  of  the  nation.    Merchantmen  offered  their 
yessels,  the  people  fitted  them  out  at  their  own  expense, 
and  very  soon,  instead  of  thirty-six  ships  of  war,  there  were 
191,  of  various  sizes  and  characters,  with  not  7,000  but 
17,400  sailors  on  board  of  them.    To  the  thirty-six  goyem- 
ment  ships  of  war  wwe  added  eighteen  volunteer  yessels 
of   heavy  burden,    forty-three   hired  vessels,  fifty-three 
coMters.    The  Triumph  wi9  a  ship  of  1,100  tons;  there 
was  another  of  1,000,  one  of  ,900,  two  of  800  each,  three 
of  600,  five  of  500,  five  of  400,  six  of  300,  six  of  250,  twenty 
of  200,  besides  numbers  of  smaller  size,  the  total  amount  of 
tonnage  being  31^985. 

But  the  m^  strength,  after  all,  was  in  the  character  of 
the  men  who  commanded  and  animated  this  fleet.  Supreme 
in  command  was  the  lord-admiral,  lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, a  man  of  undaunted  courage,  and  of  firm  and  inde- 
pendent  resolution,  and  very  popular  with  the  sailors.  Under 
him  served  the  earl  of  Oumberland  and  the  lords  Henry 
Seymour,   Thomas  Howard,    and  Edmund  Sheffield,   as 
Tolunteers  ;  and  the  want  of  experience  in  these  aristocrats 
was  amply  overbalanced  by  the  stanch  men  whose  fame 
was  world-wide — Drake,  who  was  lieutenant  of  the  fleet, 
Hawkins,  Frobisher,  and  others  of  those  marine  heroes 
who  had  made  themselves  a  terror  to  the  remotest  shores 
of  the  earth.     -  '•--•^a-  • 

The  neighbouring  and  protestant  states^  who  were 
naturally  called  on  to  aid  in  this  struts,  v^ioh  was  not  so 
much  for  the  conquest  of  England  as  for  the  annihilation 
of  the  reformed  church,  were  Scotland  and  the  Ketherlands. 
But  James  of  Scotland  was  the  worst  possible  subject  to 
depend  on  in  such  an  emergoioy.  No  noble  ^'  daring 
passion  ever  animated  his  heart.  His  only  pl^ji^^ophy  was 
i^iat  he  called  his  Ungoraft— that  was,  hoTv  (^   ^^uld  make 


the  most  of  any  event,  without  any  reference  to  its  moral 
value  as  bearing  on  the  good  of  the  nation  or  the  advance 
of  civilisation,  and  that  at  the  least  cost  of  money  or  exer- 
tion. He  waited  to  see  whether  Philip  or  Elizabeth  were 
the  highest  bidder,  not  intending  to  help  either  of  them. 
Philip  was  advised  to  secure  him  and  to  land  a  Spanish 
army  in  Scotland;  but  Philip  knew  his  man  too  welL 
Elizabeth,  on  the  contrary,  put  forth  all  her  power  to  move 
him,  but  in  vain:  he  continued  talking  of  his  claims  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  mother,  hnckBtering  for  the 
greatest  possible  giun  out  of  it,  till  he  had  made  his  bargun, 
and  evea  then  never  offered  his  services  with  an  air  of 
earnestness  till  the  danger  was  over  and  his  aid  was  not 
needed.  The  progress  of  this  royal  miserable's  pro- 
ceedings in  the  negotiation  is  curious.  In  the  aatomn  lord 
Hunsdon,  who  was  instructed  to  pacify  him  for  the 
death  of  his  mother,  reported  to  the  queen,  **  that  if  she 
looked  for  any  amity  or  Idndnees  at  his  hands  she  would 
find  herself  deceived.**  In  April  lord. Hunsdon  was 
authorised  to  satisfy  him  for  lus  mother's  death :  it  was 
unavailing,  and  the  daagor  from  the  Armada  growing,  Mr. 
Aahby  was  sent  to  him  in  June,  and  in  July  Sir  Bobert 
Sidney.  It  was  all  unavailing ;  the  aspect  of  Spun  was 
still  more  terrible,  and  the  price  was  not  large  enough. 
The  English  ministers  called  eamestiy  on  tiie  Scotch 
ministers  in  their  pay  to  urge  the  necessity  of  his  co-opera- 
tion on  James.  All  was  in  vun,  till  the  Spanish  Armada 
received  a  heavy  blow  on  the  30th  of  July  from  the  tempest 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  when  James  hastened  to  aocept 
Ashby's  proposal  that  in  return  for  joining  the  queen  he 
should  receive  an  Eoglish'  dukedom  with  suitable  lands, 
an  annuity  of  five  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  the  pay  for 
a  guard  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Th^Spaniards  were 
then  in  full  flight  along  his  own  shores  before  the  triun^hant 
English ;  and  James,  with  a  burst  of  generosity  which  any 
one  could  estimate,  forbade  hii  snbjeots  to  assist  the 
Spaniards,  and  offered  all  the  resources  of  his  kingdom  to 
Elizabeth,  who  had  no  longor  occasion  for  either  hiai  or 
them.  '     .  ■  <.  f      -.  . 

Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  so-called  pU^pm- 
atic  Dutch.  -  Thdugh  Leioester  had  Wasted  their  wealth  ia 
useless  campaigns,  abused  their  confidence,  abridged  their 
privileges, '  encumbered  their  trade,  and  insulted  their 
honour';  though  Elizabeth  had  appeared  quite  ready  to 
sell  them  to  Spidn,  and  in  their  Stress  had  called  upon 
them  to  raise  a  hundred  thousand  potmds  to  pay  for  firesh 
soldiers,  or  declared  she  would  abandon  them ;— yet,  know- 
ing that  it  was  not  Elizabeth  or  the  worthless  Leicester 
they  had  to  support,  but  the  very  existence  of  that 
faith  for  which  they  had  fought  so  long  and  so  bravely, 
and  for  their  country,  which,  if  England  fell,  must  fall 
inevitably  too,  they  at  once  **came  rouddly  in,"  says 
Stowe,  "  with  three  score  sail,  brave  ships  of.  war,  firm  and 
fall  of  spleen,  not  so  much  in  England's  aid  as  in  just  occa- 
sion for  their  own  defence,  foreseeing  the  greatness  of  the 
danger  that  must'  ensue  if  the  Spaniards  should  chance  to 
win  the  day  and  get  the  mastery  over  them.*'  They  engagied 
to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  with  ten  ships  of  w«i& 
and  sent  the  others  to  unite  with  tiie  English  fleejL  That 
fleet  was  dispersed  to  watch  as  much  as  posrible  aU  points 
of  approach,  for  rumours  confounded  the  people  by 
naming  a  variety  of  places  on  which  the  descent  was  to  be 
made.     Lord  Howard  put  the  divirion  of  the  fleet  imme- 
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diaiely  voder  bk  oomnuuid  in  three  eqnadrons  on  the 
weetern  ooast;  Drake  waa  staiioned  in  the  direction  of 
Vshant ;  HAwkinB,  4t  regular  adventurer,  who  had  not  long 
ago  offered  his  serrioeB  to  Philip  and  had  been  rejected, 
now  thireting  for  revenge  en  him,  cruised  betwixt  (he 
Laad*lB  find  and  the  Soiliy  Isles;  Lord  Henry  Sejmonr 
soo«red  the  eoast  of  Flanders,  blockading  the  SfNtnieh  ports 
to  fnrevent  the  passage  of  Parma*s  army  ;  <and  other  oon- 
maaders 'Bailed  to  and  fro  in  the  channel. 

On  land  thtte  was  at  first  ^  haunting  fear  of  the  catholies. 
Their  opptession  Jiad  been  of  a  character  which  was  not 
bought  iikdy .to  nourish  patriotism.;  and  the  very  invasion 
was  professedly  an  invasion  for  the  relief  and  avepgement 
of  .the  cstboyas.  But  the  moment  that  the  common  country 
was  mmiaoed  m'iA.  danger,  the  eatfaollos  fbi^t  all  but  the 
oommon  interest.     ^There  was  no  class  which  displayed 
more  zeal  for  the  national  defence*    Yet  to  the  very  last 
moment  their  loyalty  was  taed  to  the  utmost.    Few  could 
belieTe  that  they  would  not  seiae  this  opportunity  to  retaliate 
these  scTBrities  which  had  been  praotiaad  upon  them ;  and 
tiiere  were  those  who  even  adTised  an  Ei^lish  St.  iBartho- 
lomew,  or,  at  least,  the  potting  to  death  of  the  leading 
eatfaoiios.    Xhk  bloody  prefect  Elisabei^  r^eetefl ;  but  the 
oathoMes  were,  nevertheleaa,  saljeoted  to  the  moat  cruel 
treatment  out  of  lear.    A  return  was  miered  of  those  sus- 
pected of  tiiis  celig^  inLondon,  who  were  £6and  to  amount 
to  aerentmn  tkoMand.    All  such  as  were  oonvioted  of  re- 
onsanoy  were  pnt  in  prison.    All  over  ihe  country  the  old 
domieiliaiy  searches  wove  made,  »and  thousands  of  catholics 
of  every  Tank  and  daes,  men  and  women,  were  dragged  off 
to  gaol  to  keep  tiiem  safe^  whilst  the  protestant  elergy 
inveighed  in  kwM  tenae  against  the  designs  of  the  pope 
and  the  terrible  intentions  of  .the  papists.    All  commands, 
with  iew  exceptions,  amongst  iriuch  were  those  >iotniated  to 
the  lord  SEdmival  fioward  and  his  family,  were  placed  in  Uie 
hands  of  protestants ;  jet  this  did  not  prevent  the  oatholies 
offering  their  services^  and  gentlemen  of  family  and  Cortone 
serving  in  the  ranks,  or  as  oonunon  sailors  nt  sea.   The  peers 
armed  their  tenants  and  servants,  and  placed  them  at  the 
service  of  tiie  ifaeen ;  and  gentlemen  even  fitted  out  vessels 
and  pot  protestants  into  command  of  them.    The  ministers 
themselveB,  inthe  famons  "Letter  to  Mendosa."  wbich  tiiiey 
pulOished  in  almcat  every  language  of  Europe,  oonfiaased 
timt  they  could  see  no  difference  betwixt  the  catholice  and 
the  protestants  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.    They  mentien  the  viscount  Montague,  his  son, 
and  grandson,  appearing  before  the  queen  with  two  bundled 
horse  which  they  had  raised  to  defend  her  person,  and  add 
that  the  very  prisoners  for  their  religion  in  Ely  signed  a . 
memorial  to  her,  declaring  that  they  were  ready  to  fight  to 
the  death  for  her  against  aU  her  enemies,  whether  they 
were  pope,  priests,  kings,  or  any  power  whatever.     After 
this  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  had  Uiey  had  a  spark  of 
magnanimity  or  good  policy,  would  have  flung  open  every 
prison  door,  pot  arms  into  all  catiiolic  hftnda,  and  let  the 
preat  wound  rankUng  iu  the  body  politic  heal  at  its  leisure. 
But  how  far  was  this  celebrated  queen  from  having  learned 
ee  salutary  a  lesson  I 

Meantime  the  muster  tiiroughout  tiie  kingdcHn  had 
brought  togeHier  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men. 
True,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  raw  recmits  without 
discipline  and  experience,  and  could  not  have  stood  for  a 
moment  before  the  yeterans  of  Parma,  had  he  landed ;  but 


they  were  instructed  to  lay  waste  the  countryMore  liim, 
to  harass  his  march  d%y  and  night  by  hanging  on  Ids  skiiU, 
and  obstructing  his  way ;  and  as  not  a  town  would  have 
surrendered  without  a  violent  struggle,  the  event,  withtfae 
dogged  courage  and  perseverance  of  an  Eqgliah  popuh- 
tion,  could  only  have  been  one  of  destruction  to  the  initden. 
This  great  but  irregular  force  was  dispersed  in  a  number 
of  camps  on  the  east,  west,  and^outhem  coasts.    At  Mord 
Haven  were  stationed  two  thousand  two  hundred  hone;  fire 
thousand  men  of  Oornwall  and  Devon  defended  Hymooth; 
the  men  of  Dorset  and  Wiltshire  garrisoned  PcrthAd;  the 
Isle  of  Wight  swarmed  vrith  BoUJaers,  and  wss  fortifidd  at 
all  points.    The  banks  of  the  Thames  were  fortified  onda 
the  direction  of  a  celebrated  Italian   enghieec,  Federico 
Giambelli,  who  bad  deserted  from  the  Spaniards.   QraTCi. 
end  was  not  only  fortified,  but  was  'defended  by  a  Tait 
assemblage  of  beats,  and  had  a  bridge  of  them,  wtiidi  it 
onoe  cut  off  ^e  passage  of  the  river,  and  opened  a  oonskuii 
passage  for  troops  betwixt  Essex  and  Kent.    At  IHIboij, 
opposite  to  •Gravesend,  there  was  a  camp  of  twenty-tiro 
thousand  ^t  and  two  thousand  horse,  under  the  oommnd 
of  the  ead  of  Leicester,  and  lordHunsdon  defended  &e 
capital  with  an  am^y  of  twenty-eight  thousand  moi,  Re- 
ported by  ten  thousand  Londoners. 

Such  were  the  preparations  for  tbe  vaunted  InTinoible 
Armada.  With  all  the  apparent  courage  of  Elinbeft, 
however,  she  continued  to  negotiate  anxiously  £»r  pe^e 
to  the  very  last  minute,  and  to  the  great  diagnn  of 
Leicester  and  Walsingham,  who  assured  her  ichat  Bodi  t 
proceeding  was  calculated  to  encourage  her  enenuM  td 
d^ess  her  ovm  aubjects.  Burleigh  with  his  mote  ean&Htt 
nature  supported  her,  and  even  so  late  as  Febnuiy,  Mr 
she  sent  commissioners  to  Bourbourg  near  Oalais  to  maet 
the  commissioners  of  Philip,  and  they  vainly  eontiooed 
their  negotiations  £6r  peace  till  the  Armada  8|»peaxedin^ 
channeL 

And  now  the  time  for  the  sailing  of  this  dread  fleet  Itfd 
arrived.  The  kii^  of  Spain,  tired  of  delays,  now  ordered 
its  advance.  It  was  in  vain  that  Pronridenoe  i^[»eired  to 
suggest  the  wisdom  of  further  |>ostpoaement,  by  ^m^ 
away  his  ej^rienced  admiral  Santa  Gnu,  and  bis  exodlsBt 
vice-admiral  the  duke  of  Paliano ;  be  immediately  p^ 
the  conunand  to  the  duke  ef  Medina  Sidonia,  a  man  wbdij 
without  such  experience,  and  the  second  command  to 
Martinet  de  ,Eicaldo,  a  good  seaman.  In  vain  that  the 
duke  of  Parma  entreated  that  he  might  reduce  fisiias% 
before  he  carried  such  a  force  out  of  the  countiy.  and  Sff 
William  Stanley,  who  had  deserted  to  Spain  ^""^^^ 
Netheriands  army,  recommended  the  occupation  o^^'^ 
before  the  descent  on  England.  The  pope  had  deErered 
his  bull  for  the  deposition  of  Elizabeth,  had  coUeeted  ^ 
money  which  he  promised  to  advance,  had  made  Dr.  A^ 
a  cardinal,  and  appointed  his  legate  in  Tiingland  to  oowB 
on  Philip  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom,  the  fleet  wa«  » 
anchor  in  the  Tagus,  and  he  commanded  it  to  pnt  f<Ql^ 

This  famous  Armada  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fiartj 
vessels  of  different  sizes.  There  vrere  forty-five  P^^ 
and  larger  vessels  of  from  &ve  hundred  to  one  flwo^ 
tons  each ;  twenty ^ve  were  pink-built  ships,  and  ^^^'^^ 
were  frigates.  It  carried  two  thousand  four  ^*'"**'^_^ 
thirty-one  guns  of  different  calibres,  and  twenty  tbsa»» 
troops,  exclusive  of  the  crews  whioh  worked  the  nfsoeb.'^ 
whom  two  thousand  were  volunteers  of  ihe^^^iestft»2i** 
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fk»t  otttnnaibefed  the  Armada  bj 
b«l  ito  %nim  toanaga  cBd  n^i  amoimt 


in  S^ani.    The 
about  sizlj- 
tohalftlMtolth* 

Qtt]fwptbe3()lh,  15«8v  lUi  £[Mrindabl«a^  longprepaced 

fatt  isMe«l  ftott  «i»  Tagtuk    Tka  apaotoria  was  of  buA 

grandeur,  tek^iu^#Be  eaald  behold  it  wiftlKNil  the  atrongeat 

ewolieiia  aad  Ite  mpat  taAterang  e^nelatiaiM  of  anooeaa. 

Bnttiieeeireie  of  feiy  brief 4arafci(»i;  eae  ef  theaeteaqnato 

wbioh  ia  eY«rj  age,  aisoe  the  Neamaa  eontpteaW  aa  if  indi- 

eatiag  the  ateady  (Mirpoae  of  Prorideooe,   htme  aaaailed 

and  aesttered  the  fleeta  ef  ElBglaiid's  etteauae^  bstat  on  the 

Anaada  off  Gape  PinManre^  aoattered  ite   Teaaala    aloag 

the  eoaat  ef  CHUfieia,  rao  three  large  ahips  agroiBid,  dia- 

moated  aadahatlered  e%fat  others,  and  eonnpailed  the  pread 

fleet  to  ae^  aheHer  m  Oaraima,  and  oth«r  porta  along  the 

coast.     The  damages  to  the  ships  were  so  considerable, 

that  it  oocasiooed  the  admiral  a  delay  of  three  weeks  at 

Oonmna. 

No  sooner  waa  this  aewB  amioiuioed  in  London^  than 
Elizabeth,  aaud  her  moat  warlike  movements  never  for- 
getting  tiie  eiq^ense,  immediately  ordered  the  lord  admiral 
to  dismantle  four  of  hia  lazgeet  ahips  aa  if  the  danger  were 
oyer.  Lord  Howard  had  the  wise  boldness  to  refose,  declar- 
ing that  he  would  rather  take  the  risk  of  his  sovereign's 
displeaanre^  a&d  keep  tite  vessels  afloat  at  his  o  vm  cost,  than 
endanger  the  oountry.  To  show  that  all  his  vessels  were 
needed,  he  called  a  council  of  war  and  proposed  that  they 
should  smI  f(Mr  the  Spanish  coast,  and  fall  on  the  fleet  whilst 
it  was  that  disordered.  At  sea  they  saw  and  gave  chaee 
to  foorteoi  Spami^  shipa*  The  wind  veered  and  became 
.  at  once  £avoarable  to  his  return,  and  also  to  the  s^ng  of 
the  Armada.  He  turned  baek  to  Plymouth,  lest  some  of 
the  Spanish  veaaela  shoold  have  reaidied  his  unprotected 
statiou  be£Me  him. 

The  event  prov«i  lathis  caution  wsMaofcvant.  He  had 
scaroaiy  zi(Bi£aaiPlymQoth,  and  moored  hia  feet,,  when  a 
SooAaJk  ponaftasiv  aaacA  Tkoaing,  sailed  in  after  him  and 
infeaaaat  hiaa  ha  fcai  iirawwmj  A  the  Armada  off  the  liaard. 
Moafc  of  the  eftana  wan  at  the  moment  playing  at  bowls  on 
the  HiM^  imA  Bnfei;  wha  waa  eaa  of  them,  bade  them  not 
huwTf  Itaaaiivaa,  infc  flip  out  the  gaon  and  then  go  and 
boa*  thft  SjpBHBiii.  The  wmd,  too,  was  blowing  zi^  into 
haibaar,  bok  haani|^  with  great  labour  warped  out  tfaear 
shipa'  thay  ahMd  eCisA  Ae  next  cby,  betx^  the  20th  of 
July,  they  saw  the  Spanish  fleet  bearing  down  full  upon 
them.  They  were  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the 
horns  of  which  were  seven  miles  apart,  and  a  nobler  or 
more  imposing  sight  was  never  seen  on  the  ocean.  Lord 
Howard  deemed  it  hazardous  to  measure  strength  with 
ehipe  of  such  superior  size  and  weight  of  metal,  and  he  was 
aocm  relieved  from  the  necessity,  for  ^e  dvke  of  Medina,  on 
peroeiving  the  English  fleet,  called  a  council  of  his  officers, 
who  were  impatient  to  attack  and  destroy  t^e  enemy  at  once, 
and  showed  them  his  instruetions,  idiich  bound  them  s^ctly 
to  avoid  an  chance  of  damage  to  his  vessels  by  a  conflict 
before  he  had  effected  the  main  object  of  seeing  the  Flemish 
army  landed  on  the  English  coast.  The  grand  Armada, 
therefore,  swept  on  in  stately  magnificence  up  the  channel, 
tiie  great  galeasses  wi&  their  huge  hulk,  their  lofty  prows, 
and  their  slow  imposing  motion,  making  a  bra^®  show. 
To  the  experienced  eyes  of  the  English  aailQpg,  however, 
this  immediateff  oommunicated  eneouragem  (.t,  foi^  ^^^7 
saw  at  once  that  ^ey  were  not  cakolated  y  ^  ^evt  own 


to  tack,  and  obey  the  heka  like  their  lighter 
crafK  On,  therelore,  sw^t  the  Armada,  and  with  vigikitt 
eyea  aad  growing  hopes  followed  ike  Britiah  ships  beariag 
aaeh  men  as  ^rake,  Hawkins,  aad  Frobicdier. 

And  now  began,  aa  it  were,  a  strange  chace  of  the  mi^iijf 
ijrmada  by  the  lesser  fleet  The  duke  of  Medina  pressed  on 
with  all  sail  to  reach  Dunkirk,  and  make  a  juaetion  with 
^e  fleet  of  flat-bottomed  boats  of  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
wlttfih  were  toeairy  over  the  army ;  but  some  of  hia  vessela 
aeon  foil  behind,  and  spite  of  his  signalling  for  them  to  coma 
up,  they  oould  not  do  that  before  the  nimbler  English 
veeseJa  were  apen  them,  aad  fired  into  them  with  rig^ 
good  will.  The  Disdain,  a  pinnace  commanded  by  Jonaa 
Bradhary,  was  the  first  to  engage,  aad  was  speedily  seconded 
by  the  lord  admiral  himself;  who  attacked  a  great  galleon, 
and  Drake  in  the  Revenge,  Hawkins  in  the  Victory,  and 
Frobisher  in  the  Triumph,  closed  in  with  the  others. 
Bicaldez,  the  rear-admiral,  was  in  this  affray,  and  encour- 
aged his  men  bravely,  but  it  wae  soon  found  that  the 
Spaniards,  thougji  so  much  more  gigantic  in  size,  had  no 
chance  with  the  more  manageable  English  ships.  Their 
heavy  artillery,  from  their  uncommon  height,  fired  over  the 
enemies*  heads,  and  did  little  mischief,  whilst  the  aadaoated 
English  tacked  about  and  hit  them  first  in  ane  plaee  and 
then  in  another.  Drake  justified  his  fame  by  boar«BBfr  a 
great  galleon,  the  mast  of  which  was  shot  anvay,  and 
taking  her  with  fifty  .five  thousand  ducats  <m  baanL  The 
duke  of  Medina  was  compelled  to  heave-to  till  Ite  jeopar- 
dised squadron  could  cobm  up ;  but  night  set  in  attA  there 
was  seen  another  of  the  great  galleoxui  bhuoag  on  tfhe 
water,  having,  it  was  said,  been  purposdy  set  on  fiaa  fay  a 
Flemish  gunner,  whom  the  captain  had  aeoused  of  eawarcioe 
or  treachery.  In  the  coa&sion  the  nei^bouiiag  veneia 
ran  foul  of  eadi  othw,  there  being  a  heavy  sea,  aad  a  tUrd 
vessel  waa  separated  firom  the  fleet,  and  was  laap^iirrid near 
tito  Trench  coast. 

Lord  Howard  on  tfie  23rd  agun  came  ap  mtin  the 
Armada  off  Portland.  He  was  now  rmnfnmad  b^  forty 
fresh  sail,  aad  ha^  en  board  tiua  awwrfmi  Sr  Walter 
Bal^^  The  weather  waa  still  iiiiMiiBFi  to  the  afcanca.  of 
the  HfiTaiJi,  and  te  English  kepfc  that  well  eBpged 
by  pouring  in  errar  and  aaana  braaiiaiig,  and  then  Aegpiug 
oat  of  range.  Sometimea  the  wind  lolling  thegr  ware 
comp^ed  to  stand  the  f  iiH  fee  ef  tte  g^mit  shqpa^  and  in 
one  of  these  encounters  Frobisher  was  surrounded  in  the 
Triumph,  Mid  had  to  sustain  an  unequal  combat  for  two 
hours.  By  direction  of  the  admiral,  however,  a  number  of 
vessels  moved  to  his  rescue,  and  reserving  their  fire  till  th^ 
were  close  in  with  the  enemy,  they  poured  such  a  broadside 
into  the  Spaniards  as  turned  the  scale.  Many  of  the 
Spanish  riiips  were  completely  disabled  in  this  day's  fight, 
and  a  Venetian  argoey  and  several  transporta  remamed  m 
their  poasession. 

The  next  day  tiie  En^ish  fleet  could  not  renew  the  aetion, 
for  they  had  burnt  all  their  powder.  This  wretched 
management  was  the  result  of  the  same  parsimony  of  tiie 
queen  which  would  before  have  discharged  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  fleet.  The  day,  a  day  of  the  utmost  moment 
to  prevent  the  junction  of  Medina  with  Parma,  was  totally 
lost.  The  next,  the  35th,  having  in  the  meantime  procured 
a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition  from  shore,  the  admiral 
renewed  the  fight  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  Hawkms 
took  a  large  Portuguese  galleon,  and  the  duke  of  Medina's 
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ship  had  iti  mMnmast  shot  away,  and  was  much  shattered ; 
bat  in  the  midst  of  the  engagement  the  powder  of  the 
English  agun  failed,  and  they  were  obliged  to  draw  off. 
Fortunately  the  Spanish  admiral  also  found  that  he  had 
expended  his  heavy  shot,  and  sent  to  the  duke  of  Parma  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness  and  send  him  back  some  shot. 
On  the  26th  the  Armada  held  on  its  way  with  a  fSair  breeze 
up  the  channel,  and  Howard,  who  had  received  fresh 
ammunition,  besides  continual  reinforcements  of  small 
vessels  and  men  from  the  ports  as  they  passed,  directly 
pursued.  In  the  straits  of  Dover  he  expected  to  be  joined 
by  a  strong  squadron  under  lord  Henry  Seymour  and  Sir 
Thomas  Winter,  and,  therefore,  he  reserved  his  fire.  On 
the  following  day,  the  duke  of  Medina,  instead  of  making 
at  once  for  Dunkirk,  as  he  wished,  was  prevailed  on  to  cast 


held  in  readiness  for  the  word  of  command,  in  expectotioB 
of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet ;  but  that  having  been  so  kfe{ 
delayed,  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  the  boats  wiiidi 
had  been  built  in  a  hurry  with  green-wood,  had  warped  and 
become  unseaworthy,  and  with  the  hot  weather  fever  hid 
broken  out  amongst  his  troops.  Were  he,  however,  otiier- 
wise  able  to  stir,  there  ky  a  foatde  of  Dutch: and  Eag|Mh 
vessels  at  anchor  enough  to  send  every  bMtkk.ibe  botton. 
Under  these  oirenmstanMs  there  was. notiiiag  for  it  bit 
to  make  for  Dunkirk,  force  the  blockade*  at  the  «oittof 
the  Scheldt,  and  effect  the  junction  with  Parma.  But  ww 
the  expected  junction  of  Winter  and  lord  Henry  Hornil 
had  taken  place  with  the  lord  admiral's  squadron,  and  the 
Spaniards  found  themselves  closely  hemmed  in  bj  one 
hundred  and  forty  English  sail,  crowded  with  sailors  and 
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Wreck  of  oae  of  the  Armada  Vessels  on  the  Irish  Coast     (See  page  636.) 


anchor  before  Calais.  It  was  represented  that  there  was 
a  Dutch  and  English  fleet  blockading  Newport  and  Dunkirk, 
the  only  outlets  for  Parma's  flat-bottoms,  and  that  the 
Armada  would  then  be  inclosed  betwixt  the  two  hostile 
fleets.  It  was  necessary  first  to  beat  off  the  fleet  which 
hung  on  his  rear,  and  he  had  already  found  it  impracticable 
with  his  huge  unwieldy  vessels.  He,  therefore,  despatched 
a  messenger  to  the  duke  of  Parma  over  land,  urging  him 
to  send  him  a  squadron  of  his  fly-boats  to  beat  off  the 
English  ships,  and  be  ready  embarked  that  he  niight  land 
•  in  Bngland  under  his  fire,  as  soon  as  he  could  come  up. 

But  Parma  sent  him  the  discouraging  word  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  move  or  even  to  transport  his  troops 
tin  the  grand  fleet  came  up  to  his  assistance.  Fourteen 
thousand  troops,  he  informed  him,  had  been  already 
embarked  at  Newport,  and  the  other  division  at  Dunkirk 


soldiers  eager  for  the  fray,  and  there  was  clearly  i 
a  general  engagement.  This  being  inevitable,  the  i 
placed  their  great  ships  in  front,  anchored  ;iii|:)« 
betwixt  them  and  the  shore,  and  awaited  the  noil  ^ 
for  the  decisive  battle.  But  such  captains  tm  Ikgl^^ 
Hawkins  saw  too  well  the  strong  position  of  tho  Ajifk^ 
truet  to  their  fitting,  and  they  determined  Is  4^" 
the  enemy  into  confusion  by  stratagem.  They,  ttpf^** 
prepared  eight  fire-ships,  and  the  vrind  being  in  *|9^,^ 
sent  them  under  the  manag^ent  of  Captains  Y<M|,>r 
Prouse,  at  midnight,  dovm  towards  the  Spaniili  j**^ 
The  brave  officers  effected  their  hazardous  datfi  ^ 
took  to  their  boats.  Presently,  there  wai  a  wiH  c<7 
as  the  eight  vessels  in  full  blase,  and  sending  forth  *r^ 
sion  after  explosion,  bore  right  down  upon  the  ^f*"^ 
Bemembering  the  terrible  fire-ships  which  the  M^  '^ 
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formerly  Bent  amongst  them,  the  sailors  shouted — "The 
tire  of  Antwerp !  the  fire  of  Antwerp ! "  and  every  vessel 
was  put  in  motion  to  escape  in  the  darkness  as  best  it  might. 
The  confusion  became  terrible,  no  ship  knew  which  coarse 
to  steer,  and  were  continually  running  foul  of  each  other. 
One  of  the  largest  galeasses  had  her  rudder  carried  away 
by  coming  in  contact  with  her  neighbour,  and  floating  at 
the  mercy  of  the  waves  was  stranded.  When  the  fire-ships 
had  exhausted  themselves,  the  duke  of  Medina  fired  again  to 
recal  his  scattered  ships  ,*  but  few  heard  it,  flying  madly  as 
they  were  in  fear  and  confusion,  and  when  morning  dawned 
finding  themselves  scattered  along  the  coast  from  Ostend 
to  Calais.  A  more  terrible  night  no  unlbrtunate  creatures 
ever  passed,  for  a  tempest  had  set  in,  a  furious  gale  blowing 
from  the  south-west,  the  rain  fatHag  in  tonents,  and  the 
pitchy  gloom  being  only  lit  up  by  the  glare  of  lightning. 

A  loud  cannonade  in  the  direotion  of  Gravelines, 
announced  that  the  hostile  fleets  were  engaged  there,  and 
it  became  a  signal  for  the  fugitives  to  draw  towards,  but  all 
along  the  coast,  the  active  English  commanders  were  ready 
to  receive  them,  and  J)rake,  Hawkins,  Baleigh,  Frobisher, 
Seymour,  and  Cumberland,  vied  in  their  endeavours  to  win 
the  highest  distinction.  Terrible  scenes  were  presented  at 
the  different  stranded  galeasses.  That  off  Calais  after  a 
desperate  engagement  was  boarded,  its  crew  and  troops  cut 
to  pieces  or  pushed  ovetfooard,  and  fifty  thovnand  ducats 
were  taken  out  of  her.  One  yssjl  galleon  sunk  under  tke 
English  fire ;  another,  tiw  San  Katteo,  was  oonqMlled  to 
smrrender;  and  another,  cisasatfed  and  in  miserable  plight, 
drifted  on  shore  at  Flushing  and  wa»  ssned  by  the  sailors. 
Some  of  the  battered  vesseb  fciadBssi  at  sea,  and  the 
dske  calling  a  council  propossi  l»  reAam  home.  This 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  mmj  nftmu  mmi,  the  seamen^ 
wbo  had  fought  furiously  and  now  eiisilbi  isymg^;  but  te 
ateiral  held  that  it  was  impossiUe  leii^to  held  «■!  «Mat 
Bimk  an  enemy,  and  gave  theorder  tosMkeftrfi^nu  Buk 
how  P  The  English  now  swarmed  iB  t&a  mmwem  seas,  and 
the  issue  of  the  desperate  conflict  whio&  omt  attend  <^ 
attempt  the  whole  way  was  too  dasr.  The  e^y  meaDs  of 
esoape  he  b^ieved  to  seal  awtiiward,  rewid  Beotiand  and 
Ireland.  Such  a  voyage,  throi^  temi^uaas  ssaa  and 
along  dangerous  coasts^  to  bmr  iMbv  sf  »3r  a«|Munted 
with  them,  was  so  charged  wiA  peril  tmd  hardships, 
that  nothing  but  absolute  asatnity  could  hava  forced 
them  to  attempt  it.  The  laaMbs  of  the  Armada,  no 
longer  invincible,  and  already  ndktoed  to  eighty  vessels,  wa» 
now,  therefore,  seen  with  a  fiwonrable  wmd  in  fell  sail 
novthward.  With  such  men  as  Drake  and  the  Mat  it 
mig^  have  been  safely  calcalated  that  not  a  ship  would 
evav  return  to  Spain.  A  streag  squadron  despatched 
to  meet  the  Spanish  fleet  QmiS»  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
aad  another  foUowing  in  ipsaait,  waald  have  utteriy 
destroyed  this  great  naml  MiiaaiiisuL  But  hera  agais  tiie 
parsimony  of  Eliaabetit,  ami  the  sferanga  want  af  fso- 
videnoe m her  goverannAi^  hBiss  a^pveaiu  B»tead  of 
pursuing,  the  En^sh  fteet  retamad  to  port  on  the  8th  of 
August  for  want  of  powder  and  tkiot !  and,  as  if  satisied 
with  getting  rid  of  the  enemy,  no  measures  whatever  were 
taken  to  intercept  the  fugitive  fleet.  "If;**  myn  Sir 
William  Monson,  "we  had  been  so  happy  as  to  have 
followed  their  course,  as  it  was  both  thought  and  discoursed 
of,  we  had  been  absolutely  victorious  over  this  great  and 
formidable  navy,  for  they  were  brought  to  that  necessity 
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that  they  would  willingly  have  yielded,  as  divers  of  then 
confessed  that  were  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland." 
This  great  piece  of  mbgovemment  occasioned  modi  du- 
appointment  amongst  the  brave  seamen,  both  offieen  and 
men,  a  few  ^ps  only  being  able  to  follow  the  Spamtidi 
as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Walsingham,  in  a  letter  to 
the  brd  chancellor  at  the  time,  said,  *'  I  am  sorry  ^ekrd 
admiral  waA  forced  to  leave  the  prosecution  of  the  eoeny 
through  the  want  he  sustains.  Our  half  doings  doth  breed 
dishonour,  and  kavetii  the  disease  uaeured.*'  Bottb 
winds  and  waves  did  for  the  Eni^ish  iHiat  they  themselra 
left  undone  in  a  great  measure.  A  terrible  tempeetaatikd 
the  flying  Armada  to  Uie  n<»rth  of  Sootkod,  and  soittend 
its  unhappy  ships  amongst  the  iron-bound  isluds  of  tla 
Orkneys  and  Hebrides.  To  save  tiiemselves  if  poerihle.  tbe 
Spaniards  threw  overboard  their  horses,  rnuks,  aitilkrj, 
and  baggage,  and  m  many  instances  to  no  porpoee.  Oi 
mssy  a  wild  spot  of  the  shores  of  tiie  Western  leks,  ad 
tfaasa  of  Seotlaod  and  Ireland,  you  are  still  told,  '*EeR 
was  stranded  one  of  the  great  ships  of  the  LmiiatiJe 
Armada.**  How  many  summer  tourists  hear  this  atToto- 
mory,  bt  the  Isle  of  Mull;  and  how  many  visitocs  to  tbe 
Giants  (knseway  are  shown  the  terrible  diffii  of  Portia* 
Spagaa,  stUl  bearing  ^e  name  from  the  awfol  cattttropbe 
wfaidi  occurred  there.  More  than  tiiirty  of  these  vessels  w« 
stranded  on  the  Irish  coast ;  others  went  down  at  sea,  erefj 
soul  on  board  perishing ;  and  others  were  diifea  to  Nom?, 
and  stranded  tfassa. 

Never  was  tiiete  so  iearful  a  destraotton ;  and  well  nig^ 
the  triumphant  pntestants  exult  in  tiie  idea  that  the  mik 
of  aa.  ateaging  deity  was  let  loose  agaiasi  this  dereted 
Sa  asiey  was  shown  to  the  wretoWl  sdEenoii 
wb»«Maped  tohmd.  In  Irdaadthafciroftt^ 
tiia  aatnre  oatholios  made  the  gfmmmmitttuk^ 
ksMiyerasi.  Is^tead  of  taking  those  |isiiiaBfiiriw<«« 
ashore,  tiisjrSBii  them  down  in  0(M  Moo^r  sni  v^ 
oi  two  hundred  are  said  to  have  haasi  tins  BenaMf 
butchered.  Some  ef  the  aoattered  iwssli  wtn  oompel^ 
to  fight  their  wi^  bade  down  the  KagUsh  dhanel,  d 
were  the  prey  of  the  Bnglbh,  tha  Datefa,  aod  of  Frve^ 
Hugaenata,  who  had  equipped  a  muafeer  of  priTiteezs  ts 
hava  a  share  in  ike  destruction  and  piaoder  of  tiieir  bites 
eatholie  ewmies.  The  duke  of  Medina  eventoalfynMiial 
the  port  of  St.  Andero  in  September,  with  tiw  loss  of  aoR 
than  hsdf  his  fleet,  and  of  ten  tiurasand  saen,  thosi  ffi^ 
survived  looking  more  like  ghosts  than  human  bdags. 

Philip*  tiiou^  he  must  have  been  deepfy  mortiied  i? 
this  signal  £ulnre  of  his  costiy  aad  aodMtbia  esterpnt^ 
was  too  proud  to  show  it.  He  reeeived  tiu  news  witboi^ 
a  diaage  of  countenance,  aad  thanked  €M  thakhavBS* 
dom  was  so  streag  and  flourishing  tiiat  it  eould  well  beir 
such  a  less.  He  gave  ftfly  thousand  orowns  to  leli^^ 
sdfitf^S:  forbad  any  public  moimmag,  assigniAf  ^ 
mishap,  not  to  tiie  En^ish,  hot  Ifte  waaihCT ;  aad  vi«te  (^ 
the  duka  af  Sanaa— whom  Mie  English  govenusM^  ^ 
tBBipted  at  this  crisia  to  throw  off  his  aU^^iaaee  aad  b»^' 
himself  master  of  the  catiialia  praviroes  of  the  HetfaerbB^ 
as  the  prince  of  Orange  bad  done  of  the  protestast  ono^ 
to  thank  him  for  his  readiness  to  have  eaoisd  «^  ^ 
design,  and  to  assure  him  of  his  unshaken  Oavoor. 

In  following  the  interestbg  fate  of  tiie  BpasiA^ 
and  the  bravery  and  address  of  Eng^d*Si  n"*'f*JT 
manders,  we  have  left  unnoticed  the  less  Std^P^ 
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ings  of  the  «nnj  on  ihore.  In  the  diiq>08itioii  of  liiis  fbroe 
Eliaibelh  iiad  shewn  far  more  of  the  weak  woman  than  of 
the  BO  BHMh  Jfaunted  |;reat  queen*  "The  efaief  camp  at  Til- 
borj,  wfaieh  would  hare  ooue  firat  into  oonfliot  with  the 
Spanieh  arniy  had  it  effected  a  kndfaig,  was  put  under  the 
command  of  her  fiifoar^  Leioeeter-^a  man  who  had  been 
tried  in  tiie  Netherlands,  and  fovnd  wanting  in  ererj  qoaU- 
fioatm  of  n  general  To  sneh  a  nan  had  the  beiMMed 
Elisabeth  oonfided  the  destinies  of  Bnghmd,  and  to  the  eon  of 
his  wife,  Uie  earl  of  fissez,  now  rising  iJso  infaTeur  with  this 
lover-lof  ing  queen.  Had  Parma  landed,  it  asBoredly  wonld 
not  b«re  been  the  talents  or  the  brerfery  of  the  oommander- 
in«ohief  wMeh  wonld  faafe  repelled  him.  Blisabeth  her- 
self talked  looAj  of  taking  tlM  ieid  in  person,  and,  no 
doobt,  wM.  net  hare  iineiied  there ;  bnt  Leieester  wrote 
her  «  Tiryhn^  and  ftuniiiar  letter  fot  a  Ba1:!Jeot,  deelaring 
that  he  ooold  not  allow  *'  her  person,  the  most  daintj  and 
saered  thing  in  the  world,*'  to  be  exposed  to  danger }  but 
that  she  might,  if  Ae  pleased,  draw  to  her  house  of 
HaTsring  Bow^;  and  he  added,  **To  eomfort  this  army 
and  people  of  these  counties,  jou  may,  if  it  please  jon, 
spend  two  or  three  days  to  see  both  the  camps  and  forts. 
And  thus  far,  but  no  farther,  can  I  consent  to  adventure 
your  person.**  Accordingly,  Elizabeth  lay  still  whilst  the 
real  danger  continued,  with  not  only  this  army  at  Tilbury, 
but  the  thirty-fiTO  thousand  men  under  lord  Hunsdon  pro- 
tecting her  "most  dainty  person.'*  But  when  the  danger 
was  oyer,  namely,  on  the  9th  of  August — tb»  Armada  at 
the  time  being  in  full  flight,  and  the  SngKsh  fleet  returned 
to  port  the  day  before — she  went  trough  the  mook-heroio 
part  which  had  been  prepared  for  her,  and  which,  put  forth 
with  all  asndnity  by  her  ministers,  has  ever  since  been 
copied  by  loyal  historians,  and  her  speech  repeated  with  so 
much  enthusiasm  by  schoolboys  at  their  examinations.  She 
rode  through  the  camp  on  a  white  palfrey,  with  a  light 
cuirass  on  her  back  and  a  marshal's  truncheon  in  her  hand, 
whilst  the  army  of  raw  recruits  rent  the  air  with  acclama- 
tions, and  expressed  their  sorrow  that  the  Spaniards  had 
not  allowed  tiiem  an  opportunity  of  beating  them. 

At  Tilbury  the  scene  was  still  more  dramatic.  Leicester 
and  the  new  stripling  fayourite,  Essex,  led  her  bridle  rein, 
whilst  she  is  said  to  haye  deliyered  tiiis  harangue  :^"  My 
loying  people  !  we  hatye  been  persuaded  by  some  that  are 
careful  of  our  safety,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit  ourselyes 
to  armed  multitudes,  for  fear  of  treachery ;  but  I  assure  you 
I  do  not  desire  to  liye  to  distrust  my  faithful  and  loying 
people.  Let  tyrants  fear  I  I  have  always  so  behayed  my- 
self that,  under  God,  I  haye  placed  my  chiefest  strength 
and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good-will  of  my  sub- 
jects ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  come  amongst  you  at  this  time 
not  as  for  my  recreation  and  sport,  but  being  resolyed,  in 
the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battle,  to  liye  or  die  amongst 
you  all— to  lay  down  for  my  (Jod,  for  my  kingdom,  and  for 
my  people,  my  honour  and  my  blood,  eyen  in  the  dust.  I 
know  that  I  haye  but  the  body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman, 
but  I  haye  the  heart  of  a  king,  and  a  king  of  England  too, 
and  think  foul  scorn  that  Parma,  or  Spain,  or  any  prince 
of  Europe,  should  dare  to  inyade  the  borders  of  my  realm : 
to  which,  rather  than  any  dishonour  should  grow  by  me,  I 
myself  will  take  up  arms — I  myself  will  be  your  general 
— the  judge  and  rewarder  of  eyery  one  of  your  yirtues  in 
tite  field.  I  already  know  by  your  forwardness  that  you 
haye  deserred  rewards  and  crowns ;  and  we  do  assure  you. 


on  the  word  of  a  prince,  theyshall  be  duly  paid  to  you.  In 
the  meantime  my  lieutenant-general  shall  be  in  my  stead— 
than  whom  neyer  prince  oommanded  a  more  noble  or  more 
worthy  subject ;  nor  will  I  suffer  myself  to  doubt  that,  by 
your  obedience  to  my  general,  by  your  concord  in  the  camp, 
and  your  yalour  in  the  field,  we  shall  shortly  have  a  famous 
yict<ffy  oyer  those  enemies  of  my  Qod,  of  my  kingdom,  and 
my  people." 

This  speech  was  a  capital  ad  eapiandvm  oration  had  it 
been  deliyered  in  the  moment  of  danger,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably got  up  by  the  ministeiB  for  thai;  occasion ;  but  if 
deliyered,  as  the  dates  show,  when  all  danger  was  oyer,  it 
would  haye  been  a  most  ridiculous  burlesque.  Lingard 
does  not  eyen  insert  the  speech  in  his  history,  observing 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  it  ever  was  deliyered,  for  that 
^'iriie  certainly  eould  not  exhort  the  soldiers  to  fight  aftor 
the  enemy  was  gone,  tmd  when  she  had  resolved  to  disband 
the  army  directly."  So  far,  indeed,  was  the  British  Amazon 
from  "herself  taking  up  arms,"  from  "  leading  them  to  the 
field,"  from  "laying  her  honour  and  blood  in  the  dust," 
that  she  ordered  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  and  went 
home  to  dinner.  To  €K)d  and  the  pluck  of  EDglishmen, 
rather  than  to  any  able  management  of  queen  or  govern- 
ment, the  country  owed  its  rescue  from  this  imminent 
danger. 

The  bestowal  of  "  rewards  and  crowns  **  to  the  soldiery 
appears  to  have  been  quite  as  much  a  m  jth  as  the  fighting  of 
the  queen,  and  the  laying  of  her  blood  in  the  dust.  On  lord 
Howard,  as  admiral  of  the  fleet,  rewards  and  favours  were 
conferred]  but  neither  he,  nor  the  other  heroes  of  his 
immortal  contest  at  sea,  received  a  tithe  of  the  honour  of 
Leicestw,  who  had  done  nothing  but  write  a  love-letter  t^ 
the  queen  from  Tilbury  camp.  Nothing  that  she  had  done 
or  could  do  appeared  adequate  to  his  incomprehensible 
merits.  She  determined  to  create  a  new  and  most  invidious 
office  in  his  favour ;  and  the  warrant  for  his  creation  of 
lord-lieutenant  of  England  and  Ireland  lay  ready  for  the 
royal  signature,  when  the  remonstrances  of  Burleigh  and 
Hatton  delayed,  and  the  sudden  death  of  the  favourite  put 
an  end  to  it.  In  ten  days  after  the  queen's  visit  to  the 
camp  he  had  disbanded  the  army,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
his  castle  of  Kenilworth,  when  he  was  seized  with  sickness 
at  Oombury  Park,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  died  on  the  4th  of 
September,  witii  every  symptom  of  being  poisoned.  He 
had  discovered  or  suspected  a  criminal  connection  betwixt 
his  wife,  the  countess  of  Essex,  and  Sir  Christopher  Blount. 
He  had  attempted  to  assassinate  Blount,  but  Failed ;  and 
his  countess,  profiting  by  his  own  instructions  in  getting 
rid  of  her  former  husband,  is  supposed  to  have  administered 
the  fatal  dose. 

Leicester  appears  to  have  been  the  most  thorough  and 
accomplished  scoundrel  of  that  age — by  no  means  famous 
for  moral  principle.  His  fine  person  and  courtier-like 
manners  placed  him  above  all  his  rivals  in  the  affections  of 
Elisabeth.  The  coteroporary  authorities  detail  the  extra- 
ordinary scandals  of  their  intercourse.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
Elizabeth  having  promised  him  marriage ;  and  the  de8patches 
of  the  bishop  of  Aquila,  still  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  Salamanca,  testify  to  the  fact  that  both  Leicester  and 
Elizabeth,  whilst  he  was  ambassador  in  England,  importuned 
him  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  Philip  of  this  marriage ; 
and  Aquila  finally  informs  that  sovereign  that  they  had  been 
I  privately  contracted  at  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 
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^Die  world  at  the  time  gaye  them  credit  for  having  Beverai 
ohUdren. 

In  his  written  correspondence  Leicester  affected  a  religipas 
style.  Naunton,  in  his  "Fragmenta  Begalia,"  says,  "I 
neyer  yet  saw  a  style  or  phrase  more  seemingly  religious,  or 
fuller  of  the  strains  of  devotion  ; "  and  his  letters  remain- 
ing bear  out  the  assertion ;  but  in  his  life  he  was  one  of 
the  most  haughty,  rapacious,  and  cold-blooded  rillains 
existing.  His  murder  of  his  first  wife,  Amy  Robsart ;  his 
desertion  of  the  second:  his  poisoning  of  the  earl  of 
Essex,  and  adultery  with  his  wife  before ;  his  recommenda- 
tion of  despatching  the  queen  of  ScQts  vnth  poison ;  and  his 
ready  use  of  poison  or  steel  vrhere  any  one  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  ambition,  sufficiently  stamp  him  as  a  scoundrel 
of  the  first  magnitude.  Only  two  of  the  ladies  about  the 
court,  married  or  single,  are  said  to  have  remained  unoor- 
rupted  by  him  :  and  this  could  only  be  through  his  person 
and  address ;  for,  as  a  general  or  a  statesman,  he  was  con- 
temptible. Elizabeth  showed  violent  sorrow  for  his  loss ; 
but  she  soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  look  after  money 
,  which,  she  said,  he  owed  her,  and  for  which  she.  ordered  a 


and  endeavouring  to  escape  out  of  the  kingdom,  ht  i 
time  preceding  the  commg  of  the  Armada,  his  impitettat 
had  been  relaxed  through  a  bribe  of  his  ooonten  to  tte 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower.    It  was,  however,  nupeetedtkafc 
Elizabeth  was  perfectly  cognisant  of  this  oonniTBnoe,  lad 
that  the  increased  liberty  was  intended  as  a  trap,  for  be 
was  allowed  to  go  into  the  cell  of  an  imprisoned  catfaoGe 
priest,  where  he  heard  mass,  and  oocanonslly  met  tvo 
others  of  the  same  faith,  Gerard  and  Shelby.   He  was  now 
examined  on  the  charge  of  having  prayed  for  the  siiooeH 
of  the  invaders;  and  every  endeavour  was  used  toiadDM 
Bennet,  Gerard,  and  Shelley  to  give  evidence  againit  bin. 
Though  much  force  and  menace  were  used,  the  leBokiu 
not  successful ;  yet  he  was  oondenmed  to  die.  He  reqMsted, 
before  his  death,  to  be  permitted  to  see  his  wife  and  ehild, 
but  was  not  permitted.    He  was  not,  however,  exeeoH 
but  allowed  to  live  till  1595,  vdth  the  expectatuMi  M 
every  day  or  hour  hb  sentence  might  be  put  in  foiee.  fit 
then  died,  as  it  was  supppsed,  of  poison— a  mode  of  gettiai 
rid  of  him,  i^ter  ton  years'  confinement^  which  many imagM 
was  emf^loyed  because  £UzaJi>eth  had  executed  hb  fother, 


Tilbury  Fuit,  on  the  Tbamef. 


sale  of  his  effects.  Bemdes,  the  youthful  Bobert  Devereaux, 
the  eari  of  Essex,  was  fast  seizing  on  the  matronly  queen's 
still  youthful  imagination,  and  greatly  curtailei  tha  period 
of  her  bereavement. 

The  first  use  which  Elizabeth  made  of  her  victory  was 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  catholics— not  because  they  had 
done  anything  disloyal,  but  because  they  were  catholics, 
and  of  the  same  religion  as  the  detested  Spaniards.  All 
their  demonstrations  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their 
country  and  their  queen  during  the  attempted  invasion 
went  for  nothings  A  commission  was  appointed  to  try  the 
catholics  already  in  prison ;  and  six  priests,  three  laymen, 
and  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Ward,  for  havmg  harboured 
priests,  four  other  laymen,  for  having  been  reconciled  to  the 
catholic  church,  and  fifteen  persons,  all  charged  with  being 
connected  with  them,  in  all  thirty  individuals,  were, 
within  three  months,  condemned  as  triutors,  and  executed 
with  all  the  embowelling  and  other  atrocities  attending 
that  sentence.  Their  only  crime  was  the  practice  of  their 
religion,  or  succouring  their  clergymen. 

The  queen's  attention  was  next  turned  to  a  victim 
who  had  long  been  suffering  her  severity  as  a 
prisoner.  This  was  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who,  after 
enjoying  Elizabeth's  favour,  and  leading  a  gay  life  at 
court,  was  imprisoned  in  1588  for  havbg  turned  catholic, 


and  shrank  firom  the  odium  of  executing  the  son  also,  «it^ 
out  some  more  clearly-established  cause.  The  raneov 
with  which,  for  some  unknown  offence,  Elizabeth  paaaed 
this  nobleman,  she  .ransferred  after  his  death  to  bis  wife, 
who  was  not  allowed,  during  the  queen's  life,  to  eate 
London,  except  for  medical  advice ;  and  if  the  queen  caae 
to  town  during  such  a  visit,  lady  Arundd  received  oidfiO  to 
quit  London  immediately.         .  ,  . 

The  rage  of  persecution  which  now  distingnirfied  the 
queen,  continued  the  g^eatej;  j^t  of  her  li|e;  oid.«y..^^ 
appearing  to  abate  her  virulence  as  it  dimmed  her  faewNCI 
and  subdued  her  spirits.  "'  Sixty -one  catholio  o^WB?. 
forty-seven  laymen,  and  two  ladies  suffered  death  ^99 
religion  under  this  paragon  of  a  queen.  The  fiaeiy 
recusancy  were  levied  with  the  utmost  rigour,  twenty  p>B* 
per  lunar  month, being  the  legal  sum,  so  that  manyjpv** 
men  were  fleeced  of  their  entire  income.  Besides  tiui>.A9 
were  liable  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  ^ 
hundred  marks  every  time  they  heard  mass.  The  9fM^ 
for  concealed  priests  were  carried  on  with  great  *fii^ 
because  it  gave  occasion  for  plunder,  and  on  oonvictioa  • 
such  conceaUnent,  forfeiture  of  Uie  whole  of  their  pwf^9' 
followed  with  ample  gleanixig  to  the  informers.  The  pi** 
recusants  were,  for  some  time,  imprisoned;  but  the  pnioii 
becoming  full,  officers  were  sent  through  the  coiaatij,  n*^ 
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ing  an  villages  and  remote  places,  and  extorting  what  tbey 
ooold.  No  oondi^on  can  be  conoeiTed  more  desperate  than 
that  of  the  catholic  popnlation  under  Elizabeth.  They 
appeared  to  ha?e  lost  all  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
subjects,  and  were  liable,  on  one  plea  or  another,  to  extor- 
tion amd  imprisonment  at  will. 

As  Elisabedi  grew  in  years  she  more  and  more  resembled 
her  father,  and  persecuted  the  puritans  as  zealously  as  the 
catholics.  In  these  reformers,  however,  she  found  a  sturdy 
class  of  men,  who  would  not  sit  down  so  quietly  with  her 
oppressions  as  the  catholics  did.  Hume  blames  the  noncon- 
formists for  not  setting  up  separate  congregations  of  their 
own ;  but  he  forgot  the  twenty  pounds  a  month,  which 
would  have  been  levied  on  every  individual  that  could  pay, 
and  the  imprisovnents  and  hwaesing  of  others.  Where, 
however,  the  nonoonformistB  could  not  preach,  they  printed. 
Books  and  pamphlets  flew  in  all  directions ;  and  th«re  was 
set  up  a  sort  of  aahnlatory  presB,  which  was  conveyed 
from  place  to  place,  iSSL  at  teagtb  it  was  hunted  down  and 
destroyed  near  ManshwrtCT.  In  IS»%  Sir  Richard  Knightley, 
Hooles,  of  Oovenlry,  hmI  Wiganre  and  his  wife,  of  War- 
wick, were  fined,  in  the  Star  fWMwiber,  as  promulgators  of 
a  book  called  "UMia  Mavfcdbte,**  the  firrt,  £2,000,  the 
second  1,000  mnte.  Mm  third  fftO,  the  fourth  100,  and  to 
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I  faMifeag  off  ike 
af<Medleaii,tewhMktii 
had  been  made  teeuwIiThiilie  hesv%,  and  she  new  received 
most  liberal  grants  from  both  purliameat  aad  eonvocatioiL 
Having  given  this  freely,  the  house  ef  eeaimons  pn^ed 
the  queen  to  send  out  a  strong  force  and  take  vengeance  on 
the  Spaniards  for  their  attack  on  this  country.  Elizabeth 
was  perfectly  agreeable  that  they  should  punish  Philip  to 
their  heaits'  content,  but  not  out  of  the  8U{^es  they  had 
granted.  She  said  there  were  great  demands  on  her  ex- 
oheqoer ;  that  she  oould  only  furnish  ships  and  soldiers, 
and  they  most  pay  the  cost.  The  proposal  of  letaliation 
was  so  much  to  the  taste  of  the  public  that  an  association 
was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Brake  ^^  Norris,  and 
^ery  soon  they  had  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  sa|)  &t  Plymouth^ 
carrying  twenty-one  thousand  men.    Eli^.  *   ijh  had  long 


been  pafoonising  Don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato,  an  iUegiti- 
mato  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  PortqgaL  This  pre- 
tender was  now  sent  eat  in  this  fleet  in  royal  state,  aad 
the  expedition  was  Greeted  to  land  in  Portugal,  and  oaU  on 
the  people  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  restore  their 
government  under  a  native,  and,  as  Elizabeth  boldly  asserted, 
legitimate  prince.  If  the  Portuguese  would  not  receive  Don 
Antonio,  the  fleet  was  then  to  scour  the  roads  of  Spain,  and 
inflict  on  the  territory  of  Philip  all  the  damage  possible. 

The  fascination  of  this  expedition  under  so  renowned  a 
commander  as  Drake,  seized  on  the  youthful  fancy  of  a 
young  noble,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  post  of  Lei- 
cester as  Elizabeth's  prince  favourite — the  earl  of  Essex. 
This  was  the  son  of  the  countess  of  Essex  whom  Leicester 
had  seduced,  and,  after  poisoning  her  husband,  married. 
Leicester  introduced  the  young  earl  to  Elizabeth,  who,  for 
a  time,  hated  him  on  account  of  his  mother,  who  had 
committed  the  great  sin  in  Elizabeth's  eyes — not  of  being 
accessory  to  her  husband'a  murder,  but  of  marrying  her 
favourite.  However,  some  time  before  Leicester's  death, 
the  graces  and  lively  disposition  of  the  young  earl  had  made 
a  desperate  impresnon  en  her  capacious  heart  or  head,  and 
she  lavished  blandiehiBeBts  on  the  handsome  boy  in  public, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  camp  at  Hlbury,  which  must  have 
been  eminently  ladicrons.  After  Leicester's  death  he 
became  installed  as  the  chief  favourite,  and  she  could 
scarcely  bear  hioi  out  of  her  sight.  Her  consternation  was 
great  when  she  found  that  he  had  slily  eloped,  and  had  set 
off  after  the  fleet  bound  for  Spain.  She  immediately  des- 
patched tiie  eeod  of  Hnntkifdon  to  st(^  him  and  bring  him 
Imek;  bat  tiioi^  Hie  fleet  had  weighed  anchor,  Essex, 
«lu>  had  i^ory  wpkaukur  More  him,  and  debts  to  the 
amount  of  twenlgr  thevsHid  poands,  and  the  caresses  of  a 

M— ODOTIM  and  misting  "  nlil  woman,"  as  he  invariably 

called  her,  belund  him,  ImA  got  df  after  the  royal  fleet 
ia  a  ship  of  war,  that,  faiokily,  bad  fingered  for  some  cause 
b^ad.  Huntingdon,  ftading  the  bird  had  flown,  sent  a 
of  his  instruotisBS  to  ^  eommander  of  the  fleet  to 
n  the  truant  back— aa  erder  to  which  Drake  or  the 
joung  man  appens  to  have  paid  no  afeftei^on. 

Drake  nkA^t^  Amk  fe  flijiaiiai,  wliere  he  seized  a  number 
ef  merchanteBB  ani  diif§  «f  war,  made  himself  master  of 
tka  eu^urfas  m  marme  fact  ef  the  town,  with  great  stores 
^  ail  and  wine,  batfaiM  «»  take  tiie  ^own  itself,  though 
he  eucceeded  in  making  a  breach  in  the  wall,  at  the  cost  of 
livei.  Kozris,  meantime,  attacked  the  forces  of  the 
d*Andrada,  posted  at  tiie  Puente  de  Burgos,  and 
drofe  them  bdwe  him  flvsoBM  xtulesi  but  sickness,  and 
lAk»  old  caoyiaiiitiaHBabeth's  fleets — shortness  of  powder 
— ^ffq^fiBed  them  to  embark  again.  Drake  and  Norris,  as 
fomoae  for  their  bulletins  as  Napoleon  in  our  day,  wrote 
bene  tiiat  they  had  killed  a  thousand  of  the  enemy,  with 
the  loss  of  enly  three  men !  but  lord  Talbot,  writing  at  the 
same  time  to  his  father,  said  that  they  had  lose  a  great 
number  of  men,  quite  as  many  as  the  Spaniards.  Frcm 
Oornnna  they  coasted  to  Peniche,  about  thirty  miles  north 
of  Lisbon.  At  Peniche  the  young  earl  of  Essex,  who  kept 
out  at  sea  till  the  commanders  could  say  in  their  despatches 
that  they  had  heard  nothing  of  him,  was  the  first  to  spring 
on  shore,  and  showed  great  gallantry.  They  quickly  took 
the  castle,  and  the  fleet  then  proceeded  along  the  shore  to  the 
Tagus,  whilst  the  army  marched  by  land  to  Lisbon  through 
Torres  Vedras  and  St.  Sebastian.  {^  r^^^^J^ 
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The  garrison  in  Lisbon  was  but  weak,  and  Essex  knocked 
at  the  gates,  and  summoned  the  commander  to  surrender ; 
but  the  Spaniards  had  taken  the  precaution  to  lay  waste 
the  neighbourhood  and  destroy  all  the  proyisions,  or  carry 
them  into  the  city,  so  that  famine,  fever,  and  want  of 
powder  soon  compelled  the  English  to  retire.  They  found 
that  their  pretender,  Don  Antonio,  was  everywhere  treated 


men,  spite  of  their  brags,  they  had  lost  one  half.  Oat  of 
the  eleven  hundred  gentlemen  who  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition one  third  had  perished.  Elizabeth  secretly  grambled 
at  the  expense  and  loss,  but  publicly  boasted  of  theohutig^ 
ment  she  had  given  to  Philip. 

Essex,  on  his  return,  found  his  post  of  favourite  occupied 
by  two  gay  cavaliers.  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  and  Sir  Gliulei 


D:8iniction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.    (See  page  583.) 


<ft8  a  pretender— not  a  man  would  own  him ;  and  they 
marched  to  Oascaes,  which  they  found  already  plundered 
by  Drake  and  his  squadron.  They  there  embarked  for 
Enghind,  but  were  soon  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  reached 
Plymouth  in  straggling  disorder,  one  of  tlie  sections  of  the 
fleet  having,  before  leaving  Spain,  plundered  the  town  of 
Vigo.    It  was  found  that  out  of  their  twenty-one  thousand 


Blount.  Sir  Walter  was  a  gentleman  of  Devonshiref  *^ 
besides  his  handsome  person  and  courtly  address,  hid  rrfT 
much  to  recommend  him,  had  already,  as  we  have  m^ 
distinguished  himself  under  lord  Gray  in  Ireland,  and  9tf^ 
in  the  attack  on  the  Armada.  Though  with  all  his  liM 
which  we  shall  notice  in  another  place,  and  the  smtBt^  » 
which  gifts  was  not  that  of  flattery,  Sir  Walter  vaM  « 
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ambition  by  no  means  sorapnloiu,  he  never  took  that  rank 
in  the  qneen's  favour  which  made  him  a  dangerous  rival 
to  a  youth  of  Essex's  gay  and  passionate  oharaoter.  He 
was  soon  dismissed  to  look  after  his  fourteen  thousand 
aoree  in  the  south  of  Ireland  •  and  Sir  Charles  Blount,  who 
was  the  second  son  of  lord  Moun^oy,  and  a  student  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  was  not  much  longer  his  antagonist.  Their 
matoal  jealousy  occasioned  them  to  fight  a  duel,  in  which 
IBtMez  was  wounded  in  the  thigh ,  and  Elisabeth,  highly 
flattered  by  two  such  knights  fighting  the  quarrel  of  her 


Salisbury.  The  queen,  who  never  would  appear  to  forgive 
and  do  justice  to  Davison,  secretly  favoured  Burleigh's  son, 
and  not  to  refuse  Essex,  conferred  the  office  on  Burleigh 
himself,  at  the  same  time  letting  him  know  that  he  oould 
give  his  son  the  post  in  effect  by  employing  him  in  it  as  his 
deputy.  Essex  was  very  violent  on  the  occasion,  and 
heaped  liberal  abuse  on  '*  the  old  fox,"  as  he  styled  Bur- 
leigh, which  that  cold-blooded  minister  remembered  to  his 
cost.  Essex  was  impatient  to  get  once  more  from  court, 
and  aflkirs  in  France  opened  a  way  for  him. 


Sir  Walter  Baleigh.    From  the  original  Picture. 


i^ettiity— for  she  still  thought  herself  handsome— made  them 
4sliAke  hands,  and  tiiey  soon  after  became  great  companions. 
In  a  short  time  Essex  married  the  widow  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  the  daughter  of  Walsingham,  which  gave  great 
offence  to  his  royal  mistress,  who  never  could  endure  that 
ber  favourites  should  show  preference  to  another ;  but  she 
tfoon  appeared  to  forget  it,  and  grew  more  absurdly  fond  of 
Sflsex  than  ever.  In  1591  he  endeavoured  to  get  justice 
§k>T  the  UDfortunate  secretary,  Davison.  Walsingbam  died 
<»XK  the  6  th  of  April  of  that  year,  and  Essex  stronitly  recom- 
jocsended  him  as  his  successor  -,  but  Burleigh  h^^  {qH^^^^' 
J.4ated  on  the  office  f<»  his  son  Bjbert,  afte^^    ^  earl  of 

98  ^ 


The  fend  betwixt  Henry  IIL  and  the  duke  of  Guise,  the 
head  of  the  ultra-catholic  ptrty,  continued  to  rage  more 
and  more  violently.  To  cope  with  his  domestic  enemies, 
Henry  gathered  by  degrees  a  considerable  number  of  troops 
into  Paris ;  but  the  Ghiise  party,  detecting  the  object,  soon 
roused  the  populace  to  resistance,  who  rose  on  the  22nd  of 
September,  cut  off  the  communication  betwixt  the  different 
quarters  of  the  soldiers  by  barricading  the  streets,  and 
placed  the  duke  of  Guise  in  possession  of  the  capital.  To 
rid  himself  of  so  troublesome  a  subject,  the  king  summoned 
an  assembly  of  the  states  in  November  at  Blois.  There 
his  partisans  despatched  the  duke  of  Guise  on  his  way  to 
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ike  Myal  dMMftbor.  and  llw  aevt  day  ^KoeuM  tiie  same 
vtjal  vengianee  «i  kk  fcwiHiw  tfie^ardKnal  «Bd  febrew  ikm 
cmtiiud  of  Bmjo^n  tnd  the  oftfatr  ohaefs  «f  the  faity  ioto 
pao9iu  Bmnr  tli#uglit  be  l»d  now  toMmphed  by  deskk 
flttd  tbe  dtngf^^a  <MNor  Ibe  tfiAliWi^e  iusiiociisto  wimu  he 
oeald  by  bo  otfair  Meam  oeiitmi  birt  be  WM  deoeifed. 
Tbe  pe^iiUiee  tone  at  the  aewe  in  FariMt  dcwMJing  ^ea* 
geftnee  for  tfM  Mvrdsmd  wibleiiiea,  wbom  tfaey  pronouneei 
die  mnttftB  of  tbe  pofndar  CMve.  Tbe  tbird  brother  of 
Guise,  tbo  duko  of  Mftyeoee,  Wbe  wae  zJt  Lyone,  obeyfsg 
the  call  of  the  infuriated  multitude,  hastened  to  Paris, 
assumed  the  command  under  the  title  of  gojugner,  4Kid 
maintained  the  city  against  the  Mtafi. 

Henry  bad  not  the  vigour  to  foQow  «p  Ae  Vkm  lie  had 
giyen.  He  allowed  the  insurgentB  tbin  te  finrtify  and 
strengthen  themselves  every  wmy ,  and  ladiag  biaMrff 
unable  to  Cbpe  with  them,  made  ew— ion  ommpo  wiMi  the 
king  of  Navarre,  and  their  united  forces  ianrailad  the 
capital.  Within  the  city  tbe  moat  forioos  spWt  raged 
against  the  king.  The  daatriae  of  deponag  «Kd  pamhing 
.  sovereigns  was  t^en  coming  into  fiMhion  ;  it  bad  h&m  openly 
declared  in  Scotland,  tatai  up  by  GoodoMHi  aad  Languet, 
and  was  now  adopted  by  the  vsiveraky,  the  preaohers,  and 
tbe  parliament  of  Paris.  It  waa  deelared  that  Henry,  by  his 
crimes,  bad  forfeited  lui  cwwu ;  that  he  was  a  murderer 
and  an  apostate  ;  and  that  the  faigbeit  aotof  patotetism  and 
religion  was  to  free  the  oooatry  of  ewh  a  wretdi.  It  was 
not  long  before  a  fanatic  w«i  found  to  pot  ia  practice  this 
levelling  principle.  This  was  a  yom^  DoaMiiieaa  fHar  of 
the  name  of  Jaques  Olemeajt  On  preteaee  «f  a  message 
from  the  president  of  the  parliament,  and  by  nmnB  of  a 
forged  letter  in  his  name,  he  tMatned  access  to  the  ki^ 
and  stabbed  him.  At  tbe  ootary  of  tha  knofc  the  aitendants 
rushing  in,  despatched  tbe  Murderer,  hut  by  tbat  aasans 
prevented  any  discovery  of  his  acoomplioea  or  iostifpitorB. 
On  the  death  of  the  hiag,  Henry  of  Havsrre,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  St.  Louis,  by  his  youngest  som  Bobert,  aount 
of  Clermont,  assumed  tfae<«own  as  Henry  17.  But  HeBry*8 
known  protestantism  plaeed  him  in  eztreaw  Wfamlty,  even 
with  those  who  had  hitherto  supported  bhaaelif  or  the  late 
king.  The  catholic  followers  of  that  monarch  iaawted  that  he 
should  sign  an  engageraont  to  maintam  the  catholic  worship, 
and  that  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  essept  in  the  places 
in  which  the  protestant  form  was  already  ettablished.  They 
bound  Henry  to  hunt  out  and  punieh  the  anrderers  of  the 
late  king ;  to  give  no  offices  in  the  state,  m  cities  or  corpor- 
ations, except  to  catholics ;  and  to  permit  tbe  nobles  of  the 
catholic  league  to  defend  to  the  pope  their  proceedings. 
But  by  conceding  these  conditions,  be  mortally  offended 
the  protestants,  who  had  hitherto  faithfully  adhered  to  him, 
and  who  refused  any  longer  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  a 
prinoe  idio  had  that,  as  they  deemed  it,  abandoned  their 
eaose.  Nine  legimeBts  deserted  his  standard,  whilst  a 
regiflMnt  of  eatholies  on  the  other  side,  not  soffeiently 
satisfied  witfi  the  eenoessions  tbns  dearly  porehased,  also 
aMuwhed  oot  of  his  caoup* 

Such  was  the  aateot  of  the  disaffection,  that  instead  of 
beiBg  able  to  tahe  Paris,  he  was  eempeUed  to  raiae  tiie 
siege  aAd  retreat  iaila  Nosataady.  Thither  tbe  dnire  of 
Mayence  and  bis  faaatie  rabble  body  purwMd  him,  but 
Heary  encamping  his  little  army,  whieh  did  net  aaMNEost  to 
a  fourth  of  the  eneny,  on  an  adv«Atageous  dope  eppseite 
to  tbe  oaaao  and  TiUage  of  Avqaes,  a  fow  miles  from 


Dieppe,  defeated  his  assaUarts  wiA  gwst  ihsi^ji.  Oe 
battle  waa  fought  on  the  2  Let  of  fispteaibac,  and  tbi  apt  b 
Bowmwrioed  by  aWly  eafaimo* 

Ott  the  heelB  oftbistviotory  same  a  mast  tiMly  sidftoa 
Bfivabsthof  Baglatid,  ^  twenty  thaiwaad  peaadi  ia  91U 
and  foor  thoMsnd  troops  oadar  iiard  ^^Hsoi^.  9mj 
now  retrased  Ihb  atspe  te  Batis,  lihsBS  hs  mads  Uaatf 
master  af  the 'suhasbs  oaths  lefb  bank  of  the  Sm,  aid 
oonlhraedtoaotontheofsni^e  duxkig  tbe  ismiiahroC 
the  year.  Attheeommtomeat  of  15»i  tbeA^^tiaj 
was  dismissed,  having  suffisred  great  losses,  and  displaj«d 
great  bcafsery. 

Bat  they  only  rehmed  home  for  Henry  to  solicii  fredi 
assiftanae ;  the  Spaniards  and  the  duke  of  MercQearpniia 
elaime  for  the  provinoe  of  Brittany,  and  united  their  forces 
te  obtabi  it.  Blisabeth,  who  professed  to  desire  ibe  pit)- 
testaHtasoa&ctaoMy  in  France,  yet  sorely  rued  the  expeoge 
of  supporting  that  interest,  and  her  old  and  eonmns 
minister,  Burleigh,  threw  bis  weight  into  the  scale  of  pir- 
simony,  hacaose  he  delighted  to  see  France  depreesei 
But  aow  that  the  hated  Spanards  had  actually  landed  is 
that  eoaairy  Of«r  agaiaet  her  very  coasts,  she  was  renwd 
to  do  sonsethnag.  She  advaneed  a  fresh  loan  and  sent  o^er 
asmallxebaforasBssatof  three  tfaoasand  men.  Easexvu 
to  have  the  eemmaad  of  this  force,  ba(  tbe 
listenmg  to  Bvrieigh,  .gaM  it  tQ  Sir  John  Korris^aod 
quitted  the  oovit  in  a  pet.  Fresh  forces  were,  bov* 
vnt,  solicited,  aad  ibsex,  to  his  i^rsat  delight,  received  tbe 
appointment-  la  Aj^fmt  he  houied  at  Dieppe,  and  fiodi^ 
HsBxy  engaged  aa  the  dtstant  Ohaoapagne.  he  pitched  his 
saaip  at  Ar^pas,  aaar  the  scene  of  Henry^s  triumph,  and 
remained  Ihere  for  tias  aunths  doing  nothing  but  knight^ 
his  ofiests  to  ioesp  thsm  eonteated.  His  whole  focoe  con- 
sisted only  of  throe  hamdasd  hocae,  three  hundred  gentie- 
Man  VQksrteen,  and  Ihrae  Aoaaaad  in  fantry .  On  tbe  kiog^ 
arrmdthe  siege  off  Boasn  was  begun,  where  the  £0^ 
army  siffsred  Iwnakj  harMiips,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1592,  tbe  siege  baaiBg  been  raised  on  tbe  approach  of  ^ 
prinoe  of  Pirma,  Bbssk  left  his  troops  with  Sir  Bogc 
Williams,  havbag  kat  his  brother,  Walter  Devereaox,  in  the 
campaign. 

This  ansatlsfaotory  state  of  things  in  France  cootioQ^ 
till  the  midsusanMr  of  1593.  Henry  was  conUnoallj  d^ 
aaaading  fresh  aid,  frash  advances  of  money,  fireeb  trotipj^ 
which  he  did  act  employ,  as  was  stipulated  with  Blioi«^ 
solely  a«aiast  the  Spaniards,  but  against  his  rebelli<tf 
catholic  saljeetB.  Bliaaheth  was  greatly  enraged  at  bis 
breach  of  foith.  hot  stall  found  it  impossible  to  refuse  his. 
lest  the  Spaniards  should  get  the  upper  hand,  and  Htfi? 
calculating  on  this,  went 'on  doing  with  her  troops  jfi^ 
what  ho  pleased.  Elizabeth  was  greatly  disooncertei 
and  went  into  tbe  worst  of  tempers  on  this  aceis^i  «■■ 
for  this  cause  not  only  dealt  sharp  words,  bat  ^^ 
blows  (a>out  her  on  her  attendants.  Bat  wtqiat  of  oi  «>^ 
the  news  that  Henry  IV.  wim  about  to  eaahraoetbe  fl^^ 
lie  faith.  Tbe  fitct  was  he  saw  that  it  was  i«|>^|j 
otherwise  to  maintain  himself  on  the  throne.  She  sc*^  ^ 
a  etreag  remonstntaee  eosspoeed  by  Barleigh,  bet  kfi<* 
it  arrived  the  deed  ««s  deae,  aor  is  ic  to  be  ••P^ 
that  its  arrival  woaid  have  prevented  it^  EHii^^ 
Itflsited  aid  eoald  not  enable  him  to  overecsae  the  Wr 
naeadouB  oppesitaon  arrayed  agauaat  hiaa.  On  ^^ 
of   inly,    IWa,  Henry  publicly  ali^ttrad  tllie  fg^tf^ 
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sod  embraoed,  if  not  the  ofttlMdio  futh,  the  profession 
of  ifc.    On  lieurtng  that  this  was  done,  Elisabeth  burst 
into   one   of  her  Tiolent  passions,  and   heaped  on  her 
old  allj  her  ohoioest  terms  of  abose.    She  wrote  to  him 
after  four  months  had  somewhat  abated  her  fury,  but 
slill  in  a  strain  of  high  remonstranoe : — "Ah,  what  grief  I 
ah,  what  regret!   ah,  ^Hiat  paagu  have  seised  my  heart, 
at  the  news  whioh  Morlant  has  communioated  I    My  God ! 
is  it  possible  that  any  worldly  consideration  could  render 
you  regardless  of  the  dirine  displeasure  P    Oan  we  reason- 
ably ezpeet  any  good  result  oan  fo^on  suoh  an  iniquity  P 
How  oould  you  imagine  that  He  whose  hand  has  sup- 
ported and  upheld  your  cause  so  long,  would  fail  you  at 
your  need  P    It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  do  ill  that  good  may 
<some  of  it*      NcTertbeless,  I  yet  hope  that  your  better 
feelings  may  return,  and  in  the  meantime  I  promise  to 
give  you  the  first  place  in  my  prayers.      Esau's  hands 
may  not  defile  the  blessing  of  Jacob,"  Soo. 

This  would  ha?e  been  i^rious  language  in  the  British 
queen  had  she  not  done  the  very  same  thing  from  state 
necessity,  not  only  during  the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary, 
but  for  six  weeks  of  the  commencement  of  her  own. 
She  was  so  troubled  in  mind,  howcTcr,  by  this  untoward 
ooonrrence,  that  she  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  yery  bw 
spirits,  and  entered  on  a  course  of  theological  studies  to 
regain  her  peace  of  mind,  studying  the  fiUhers,  consulting 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  finally  reading  Boethius's 
««Oon8o]ation8  of  Philosophy,"  of  whioh  she  translated  the 
first  fire  books.  It  would  hate  been  a  result  worthy  of  such 
studies  if  she  had  really  obtained  a  true  idea  of  the  benign 
and  liberal  spirit  of  Ohristiamty,  and  ceased  her  persecu- 
tions of  opinion. 

These  persecutions,  which  in  both  Bn^and  and  Ireland 
iiad  been  continued  against  the  catholics,  kept  up  a  ran- 
corous spirit  against  her,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
foMgn  countries  it  was  represented  that  ^e  had  murdered 
Mary  of  Scotland  because  she  was  the  heir  to  her  throne, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  persecuted  were  dUigentiy  dissemi- 
nated, with  prints  of  their  barbarous  deaths.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  there  were  fanatics  found  ready  to 
assassinate  her,  as  there  were  to  perpetrate  the  same  crime 
on  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  Philip  of  Spain.  The  archives 
of  Bimancas  retain  proofs  of  these  designs  against  Philip, 
the  most  catholic  of  monarchs,  and  one  of  the  most  terrible 
persecutors  of  the  protestants.  Elisabeth,  in  a  letter  to 
Henry  IV.,  congratulated  him  on  his  escape  from  the  young 
madman  Ohalet,  but  hinted  that  poison  would  probably  be 
the  next  means  resorted  to.  Little  ^d  she  dre«un  that  she 
was  in  imminent  danger  from  this  secret  agent  herself 
about  the  same  time. 

Wabingham,  the  grand  detective  of  the  English  goyem- 
ment,  was  dead;  and  Burleigh,  who  now  in  his  age  saw 
jonnger  men  usurping  the  queen's  favour,  took  up  his 
deceased  colleague's  particular  function  of  maintaining 
spies  and  poisoners,  on  the  principle  of  set  a  rogue  to  catch 
a  rogue.  As  there  was  a  constant  rivabry  betwixt  Essex 
and  the  Oedls,  whom  he  cordially  detested,  he  also  gave 
himself  great  trouble  to  discover  any  attempts  of  a 
traitorous  kind.  Burleigh,  old,  sly,  and  unprincipled,  was 
l^enerally  in  the  advance  of  Essex,  and  when  ^^  ^^' 
brought  forward  some  discovery,  he  was  i^^^f^fied  to  find 
it  perfectly  well  known  to  Burleigh  and  tK  queen.  At 
length,  however,  fortune  favoured  him.    ^^w^io  Perei, 


the  fftvourite  secretary  of  Philip,  had  lost  the  favour  of  his 
master,  and  was  a  refugee  in  England.  From  such  a  man 
it  was  obvious  that  immense  discoveries  might  be  drawn  by 
the  application  of  the  usual  means,  but  Elisabeth  took  it 
into  her  head  to  treat  him  not  as  a  useful  tod,  but  as  a 
traitor,  with  whom  she  would  have  nothing  to  do.  Bur- 
leigh, instead  of  using  his  accustomed  acumen,  and 
engaging  Perez  privately,  imitated  his  royal  mistress,  and 
treated  him  with  neglect.  It  was  a  grand  political  blunder, 
and  Essex  instantiy  availed  himself  of  it.  He  took  Perez 
into  his  pay  and  patronage,  and  soon  learned  from  him 
that  Boderigo  Lopez,  a  Jew  physician,  who  had  acquired 
such  hold  on  Elizabeth,  that  though  a  prisoner  at 
the  time  of  the  Armada,  she  had  ever  rince  retained 
him  in  her  service,  was  actually  in  the  pay  of  Philip,  as  a 
spy  and  something  worse.  On  hearing  such  a  charge  from 
Essex,  Elizabeth  at  first  refused  to  believe,  and,  no  doubt, 
was  confirmed  in  that  feeling  by  the  Qecils.  But  the 
importunity  of  Essex  prevailed  to  have  a  commisrion  of 
inquiry  opened,  in  which  the  Cecils  were  conjoined  with 
him.  With  such  associates  Essex  might  have  calculated 
that  he  would  fail,  and  he  did  so.  They  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  Lcpez,  searched  it  for  papers,  and  cross-questioned 
him,  but  ma;de  out  nothing  corroborative  of  the  charge.  The 
Cecils  triumphantiy  reported  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
suspecting  Lopez,  and  Elizabeth  sharply  reprimanded  Essex 
for  bringing  so  iniquitous  a  charge  against  an  honourable 
and  innocent  man,  who,  by  the  bye,  had  presented  her  mth 
a  rich  jewel  which  Ibarra,  the  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
had  sent  to  him  as  a  bribe.  She  called  Essex  a  rash, 
temerarious  youth,  and  the  petulant  youth  quitted  her 
presence  in  high  dudgeon,  shut  himself  up  in  his  house, 
and  refused  to  come  back  at  her  repeated  solicitations,  till 
she  had  by  much  soothing  and  coaxing  appeased  his 
offended  dignity.  Meantime,  however,  stimulated  by  4his 
conduct  of  the  queen,  and  his  hatred  of  the  Oecils,  he  was 
pursuing  the  inquiry  against  Lopes,  and  soon  came  upon  a 
real  secret.  Two  followers  of  Don  Antonio  Peres,  named 
Louis  and  Ferreira,  swore  to  the  treasonable  practices  of 
Lopez.  Ferreira  made  oath  that,  at  the  instigation  of 
Lopez,  he  had  written  to  Ibarra,  the  Spanish  governor, 
and  Fuentes,  the  commander-in-chief,  in  the  Netherlands, 
offering  to  poison  Elizabeth  for  a  reward  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns ;  and  Louis  declared  that  he  had  been  sent  cut  to 
see  that  the  scheme  was  executed. 

Whether  this  was  a  charge  drawn  from  these  parties  by 
the  rack  in  the  Tower,  or  the  real  truth,  it  succeeded  in 
convincing  Elizabeth,  who  exclaimed  that  Providence  alone 
had  preserved  her.  Lopez  admitted  that  he  had  carried 
on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Spanish  court,  but 
stoutly  denied  any  intention  of  ii\$uring  the  person  of  the 
queen.  All  three  were  found  guilty,  but  Ferreira  was 
saved  by  the  influence  of  Essex,  who  afterwards  took  him 
with  him  to  Cadiz.  Lopez  and  Louis  were  executed 
on  the  7th  of  June,  1593.  The  most  important  discovery 
resulting  f^m  the  inquiry,  was  that  of  letters  revealing  a 
plot  to  bum  the  English  fleet 

Elizabeth,  after  getting  over  her  resentment  agunst 
Henry  lY.  on  account  of  his  lapse  to  Catholicism,  found  it 
convenient  to  make  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with 
him  against  Philip.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
Spaniards  speedily  poured  into  France  from  the  Nether- 
lands. Yelasco,  the  constable  of  Castillo,  penetrated  into 
Digitizec 
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Champagne,  and  directed  biB  utt&cl  agfdtiBt  FraocAie- 
Oomtd.  Fuentes  matched  into  Fioordy,  d^ftneted  Betn^'s 
afmy,  toolL  Boiulens  and  Oambray,  tfird  <^ervr  the  king  of 
France  into  the  greatest  alarm.  In  tuin  he  tmt  to 
demand  aid  of  ERza'bcifh  :  she  liad  heard  of  fyrepanttlens  in 

.  the  Spanisli  ports  for  a  secondinvasion  of  her  kingdom;  aitd 
0b  to  from  aiding  Henry,  she  ^vn^todrew  her  troops  fr»m 
Bsittany^  complaining  dreadfbrlly  ^  all  tlie  moaey  and 
mm  which  she  had  Ibolishly  -wasted   on  Iftie  tffpofftarte 

/  mona^rch  of  France.  In  Mtirch,  15V6,  i^  arcbdo^ 
Albert,  Who  had  become  gordraor  of  the  K^erlandfi, 
suddedy  marched  on  <7ala!8,  pretendfaig  iStst  Ms 
inject  Was  to  iraise  the  dege  of  La  Fen.  By  Ads  tu^e 
he  was  already  under  the  walk  of  Calais  wtfih  meen 
thousand  men.  The  otrtastvnding  fbfts  were  0o<m  ^on, 
and  as  Elisabeth  was  one  Sunday  ttt  cfaurdi  idi  Chreeirwicfa, 
the  Sstant  report  of  the  ardiduke's  csnnoiui^  on  the 
walls  of  Oalais  wae  pldnly  heard.  HHzabetih  Bprpig  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  service,  and  rowed  that  ^ke  would  Toercue 
that  ancient  town.  She  sent  off  potft-liaste  ix>  order  the 
lord  m^or  of  LonddQ  to  imrneffiatdy  impress  a  fSiousand 
men,  ^md  send  them  on  to  (Mala;  but  the  ft;  of  emJhmdasm 
waasoon  oirar,  and  the  mstik  momdng  she  countermanded 
lihe  order.  When  Henry's  ambassadors  urged  her  for 
assistance,  she  coolly  proiDsred  it  on  conation  that  iifae 
fihould  garrison  OalaiB  with  an  fingfish  army.  Wlien  the 
proposal  was  made  to  Bemy,  be  was  so  incensed  that  he 
actually  turned  his  Mtidk  on  her  anibassador,  fStt  Bofbert 
Sdney,  saying  he  would  rsXtmr  reoeite  a  box  on  the 
ear  from  a  man  than  a  fflip  fhmi  a  Woman.  In  a  ftrw  days 
— ^namely,  on  the  Hfli  of  April — ^the  town  was  carritjd  by 
storm,  and  Elizabeth  had  tiie  tnortiioation  idf  seehig  the 
Spaniards  in  possession  Of  a  port  so  caflocdated  to  enable 
^em  to  iuvude  IBngland.  Beiiry,  on  his  part,  was  excos- 
8i?ely  enraged  at  her  duplicity  and  selfishness,  ilnd  spoke 
in  no  sparing  terms  of  ber. 

Neyertheless,  bis  necessititt  soon  oampfHk^  him  to  lower 
his  tone,  and  even  to  condescend  to  :datterlier  in  the  most 
outrageous  ^manner.  He  well  knew  bow  fidsomdy  her 
courtiers  incensed  her  vanity,  and  that  no  udtQa^on,  bow- 
ever  gross,  was  unacceptable  to  ber,  and  he  adopted  tiiis 
absurd  extravagance  to  move  ber  to  his  assistance,  vHiioh 
was  duly  reported  to  her  by  tJnton,  ber  umbassodor ;  wito 
was  no  doubt  prevwlfed  upon  purposely  to  do  it.  ••  He  asked 
me  one  day,"  wrote  Unton,  **  vrbat  I  thouglrt  of  his  nnstress, 
ike  fair  GabrieOe,  and  was  so  impattent  fbr  my  opinion  that 
be  took  me  into  a  private  comer  of  Msbed-clnmibor,  %etPv^xt 
jthe  bed  and  the  waB.  I  answered  viery  sparingly  in  her 
praise,  and  told  him  thtft  if  without  Gfffenee  I  might  spei^ 
it,  I  had  a  picture  of  a  far  more  exceltent  untistress,  acnd  yiet 
did  her  picture  oome  far  «bort  of  her  perfection  of  beauty. 
*  As  you  love  me,'  said  Henry,  'show  it  me,  if  you  Imve 
it  about  you."*  tJnton,  after  making  some  difficulty, 
showed  him  the  portrait,  on  which  he  went  into  transports, 
as  though  he  bad  never  seen-a  portrait  of  her  before,  and  as 
though  she  was  not  thenln  her  sixty  ^Iftiird  year.  **  Hemy , " 
Unton  continues,  **  beheld  it  with  passion  and  admiration ; 
saying,  I  had  reason,  Jeme  rends;  protesting  ttrat  he  had 
never  seen  the  Mke.  He  kissed  it,  took  it  firom  me,  vowing 
that  he  would  not  forego  it  for  any  treasure ;  and  that  to 
possess  the  favour  of  the  origimd  of  that  lovely  piMve,  he 
would  fbrsake  aU  the  world.**  They  then  began  to  takk  «f 
business:  "But  I  found," continues  the  ambassador,  ••that 


the  d«tttb  pitftve  dul  dviiw  out  wUtem^taikL  aad  ^Stxm 
tiroii  bio^  tiwa  dll  nqr  best  tar^aiMiito  «uid  elo^ieiuA." 

Sttofa  was  tfaeeffeofc^f  this  ^wistyaMflfttleiytkat  lie  Booa 
fiAd  Gliaaibith  flonding  iiar  fO»trMt«0  a^setoaded  pmeBt 
to  Heme's  sister,  and  fieai^  •■pfinft  bin  "ttf-i^  ^leis^ 
at,  Md  keeping  it,  whiah.««a  4Me  at  a  hiadrom  Uid 
SMMd;  Jiiidfisniy«towMd«llbj  seadii^to^wl^hav 
be  Mt  sare  she  iMst  luwe  «MMNi  it iw  Idsv atdeMMaot 
£M  it  in  Us  famtft  ito  fiwt  wttk  at.  Wt  upsbit  ^  tb 
tacMMing  teoa  was,  tint  ^m  ^nn—fl  tseofM  sisie  mk  t» 
ganwoti  Boadogne  aad  MoafeMidl,  4Mid  Hmm  fNM  tet 
from  th«  ^BpttBiarda* 

The  boc^ile  pMpttrtfblMs4ft  ikmfvt^d  flpdn  at  Ihktei 
oeonpied  all  tin  MttetieiMif  flljaiibeth  laadiiit  gowiaiBert, 
and  the  more  so  ardofinf  the  pwt  yowilie  hfti  lut  Ixr 
twofteoos  oouttnoHtois,  "drnkm  aM  Hawttu.  Tb^bi 
been^ent  out  on  oae  of  jdieiypigdatasy  <iyditiiaongiiii 
the  Spanish  settleMnts  la  Ao«tk  Jmmdm  aal  4hs  lak 
Inezes.  But  oiyrnmsttwoet  in  tkeas^fuartMs  had  htfim 
greaidy  obange*.  As  oitodev  bad  ftofHred  po^tlafeMi 
and  strength ;  'Ae  forawr  irafttgsa  af  tiuee  aannMaiai 
bad  put  itie  people  aad  lkm  fowwiiaiint^ia  ^fm  pud. 
Wfaerevwtbe  Sn^ish  Ae«t  apfNMad^tiiMMliiitpMkasi 
coatfts  well  gaaffded  and  4efead«d.  Iteif  aktaoiaaw 
repidasd,  and  raeh  waa  tba  ^ploaable  Mm^  d  iki 
ei^^edMoB,  and  ^  owi«tast4a  «bair«irBer)ReiifiMittt«*< 
spendid  exploits,  that  traiMi  eadmuaiclaMaaiik  aadar  tbar 
amaety  and  moHiiflOBtioii,  and  &i.  The  flomaiB  o^r 
rotamed  to  eaperiewM  a»  aapr  of  tin  ^uoea,  aho  tik 
with  eqaad  araslbiiHy  the  teas  «f  aopisiation  flU  the 
uuousiouied  #0^(9^ 

The  lord  Howard  of  Effingbam,  the  brave  M^  •^a^ 
a^  had  aa  nmMs8fti% ^Knabuiaied  tlM  isetaflMiit  A« 
AraaMte,«eocnmeBdMl  attbiaoidsta4li«tlhailniiBh«Men- 
ment  siMcdd  advpt  ikm  adviae  whieh  he  had  gim  <a  ^ 
fbraMMfaMOskn,  ^  MaiJlpalu#»  lintaafriani^  apsia.^^ 
attack  and  destroy  the  iai»oiag  Am*  «»  at  M^  K 
In  this  cOQasei  he  was4iidsntay  aacoadad  ty  Bf ;  ^ 
loved  abiove  all  Mnags  aaaxpaAitUoi  of  a  Md  and  tmam^ 
dmraeter,  and  th«  move  sa,  becaasa  il  «a8  ^kiMA$<9¥^ 
to  the  cold  flDd«NaiimsfoHcya£h«iaDenuM,tke4)aoa^ 
He  fvaratted,  aad  a  fleet  of  caa  baaiMd  audtha^  ^ 
VMM  fitted 'oat  to  awry  over  an  aiaqr  a£  Jaartesa  tbaavi 
hMid  fcMroes.  The  fleet  was  oaaftdad  to  tite  tuMwi  4 
lord  Eloward,  the  amy«o  Bssas;  tat  ta  patssst  t^ 
on  his  fleiy  'Oatdnadasai  he  vsas  aecp^Md  te  ttks  ^ 
ad>vtoe  of  a  e^tmoil  of  war  nx  «U  gcaat  oeaasient)  m 
sisMng  of  ^»  lord  admind,  lovd  ISMaMS  flowed.  ^ 
If riter  Baleigb,  ftir  Fcaaoia  T^^ore,  Bir  QaeggH  Cksew,  m 
Sir  Goniers  Clifford. 

Sir  Walter  Bale^  liad  baeajfot  same  jFaua  ia  da|F«>^ 
He  bad  aeduoed  Sliaabeth  Uteeolbaartdii,  one  cf  ^ 
qaeen%  maids  of  bonour,  mkI  had  beaa  •baaishddfNSi^ 
ooart,  Mspended  from  his  acaaaasflifai  of  ^"^  ^ 
tberayal  gaard,  aadpataaboaoaAaeneatiaabargssf  ^ 
Oearge  <3arew.  Ia  tbia  aolipse  be  bad  0«ii||^t  I9  ^ 
Harodiag  all  the  reat  of  «ia  oaartMto.in«beir|Br90^|>;«» 
and  barefooed  flattery  o£  the  ^een,  to  JaaaverJasp***^* 
Seeing  fiUaabethpaai  on  one  aoolMiaaia  her  htrg^^^ 
Thames,  be  affscted  to  iwooaie  fraatie,  aad  aodsavsi^^ 
loreebis  way  aat  te  approaoli  tin  adotable  f"*^^'!^ 
Itoee.  Wbilst  attemf^iag  to  jpotpaia  ldai»  be  1^ 
oW  flir  €kP0rge  Oarew's  naw  wig^  aad  ifcsf  dNw  A^^ 
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berfinootite^MgfMMet^  ftnd  ke  Imke  omt  in  bod  lajnMit»>- 
UomwAL^^wA  iMUMMCtiM  old  ladf  ia  tius  stylat— "  How 
««» I  1mf»  slan»  ittprit^fr/'vInUislM  in  &r  off  P  I  wk)  wm 
wont  to-  bdu>l4  ker  aim^  Vtk»  AiexMnder^  kiu^Qg.  like 
Onma,.  wdkii^  1ft*  Vcmmk^  -fte  i^ioUa  wind  tfcUwriBH  k%r 
{nzhMraktotkar  pin  nhflrii»  likaa  oy«pk«  sMnetittflg 
Mttinj^mtbftalHidbiiikaAf^iddii^.  BMWGiHiM  wngiiig  Uw 
mt  aDHBV  ftOMe(knft.|da|iaif(  like  Oq^kCMH.  BiU  om  anuM 
kfttk  k«r«MMd  me  of  il&  f  M  iih«ftpaatlMM0,  tbe  lov4s,  tk« 
aighi,  iha  aon««i».  tho  dtaareB,  caft  tkey  soli  vaigk  d^wn 
«IM  finul  siafiirtMB  f    €aMM4  Q»e  4n)|»  of  gaU  be  kiddfifi 

Bat.tfik  wikk  a«d  impudenli  fly^opliMioy  was  80  jnuob  the 
staple  of  the  court  address,  that  it  failed  to  softea  the 
obdurate  royal  Yenns  and  female  Orpheus,  and  well  had  it 
been  for  Essex,  had  Raleigh  not  at  length  been  allowed  to 
accompany  tho  expedition.     The  Oeoils  secretly  opposed 
the  enterprise,  and  threw  the  queen  into  a  very  undeter- 
mined state  of  mind,  a  state  into  which  she  fell  on  the  ere 
of  almost  all  serious  undesfadkings.     At  length  consenting 
to  the  siuling  of  the  fleet  aba  eomposed  two  prayers,  one  to 
be  daily  used  in  the  fleet  duso^  the  expedition,  the  other 
for  herself.    The  latter  finrtbe  flsat  vms  mit  ta  EaaoL  by 
Sir  Robert  OeciI»  w4»e  took  te  opportanity  of  ndMaf^  tlm 
piece  of  almosi-kieefhenMBh  lattery,  makhig:  himeetf  sure 
that  from  Essck.  it  ipoold  aooa  reaeb  the  queeit.: — *^  No 
prayer  is  so  fmstfiil  aa  that  which  pceceedeth  from  those 
^ho  nearest  in.  natture  and  power  ajiproach  the  Almighty. 
None  so  near  aij^pveeoh  ^  piafia  and  aaaence,  as  a  celes- 
tial mind  iife.  a  jnauHdyk^lp.    P^  fiatit«  tliereforev  my 
lord,  with  eansAtt  aad  cewffdfiftea,  hMng:;aqr  sails  filled 
T7it^  her  hcayaify  bxaa^  for  your  fiucawindl"    On  the 
1st  of  Juno  the  Seek  iaaued  from  Plymou^  waler,  end 
T>eing  joined  by  twftut|y^4iiao  ships  from  Holland,  it  amouBied 
to  a  hundred    and  fifty  sail,  carrying  fourteen  thouaand 
men.    On  the  20th  tba  feet  cast  anchor  at  the  moutb  or 
the  harbo«re£  Cadia^  and  there  (fisoovaM^^aaa  ]BaaMH&* 
war,  and  about  foai^^  ■nrrkwiiainn.      T9»  noifr  nu«tii(|^ 
a  fierce  batda  took  gilan  lalliak  IdttbftL  fVom  aavaia  in  tihe 
morning  tifi'  9iia  (^ofink  air  aaaD*    n»  BngGsh  sailed  right 
into  tiie  heebaufti  sjnba  of  tba  fire  firom  the  ships  and  the 
forts,  and  the  Spaniards  finding  the  contest  going  against 
them,  attempted  to  run  their  vessels  aahore  and  bpm  tfaeoa. 
The  galleons  got  out  to  sea,   the  merchantmen,    having 
»eiuDhed  Puerto   BmJ,  disckar^   their  oazgo,   and  were 
iHtmt  by  orderof  tkf$  duke  of  Medina.    Two  large  iiiips 
with  an  argosy  were  taken,  and  much  boofy  ftU  to  the 
captors.    Tka  enL  of  Eaaax  diapla^ted  the  tttaooet  gallantry. 
.Tnatoad  of  reaMoainff  with  the  army,  ho  went  on  board  and 
faof^  in  the  thkk  o£  the  danger.    The  sea-fight  over  he 
laaded  tbcee  tiiouaand  m^n  and  marched  upon  Cadiz.    A. 
body  of  horse  and  Soot  wa»  posted  to  oppose  his  piogreaa, 
but  fled  at  his  appsoaob;  and  finding  that  the  inhahitaats 
in  their  tejnrer  had  doaed  tha  gates,  they  made  their  waj 
ovot   a   rwnaua  wall,    and  the    Bngliah  without  delagr 
followed  tIvQfla«    Spate  of  the  fire  kept  up  from  the  tops  of 
tlie  houaea,  SsseK  lad  hie  men  to  ^  matjke^..place,  where 
*hej  w9re  steadily  joiaed  by  the  lord  adjhJpaU  ^^  ^^ 
found  kia  waf  through  a  portal     The   n«.^  ospitulatedt 
]payin^l^,OOt<B<owna  for  the  Uvas  of  the  po^^^^li^  town  and 
mH  te  weiithbriDft  a^avM^onad  to  Hui  P^^^'%£  tba  taooj^ 


Througb-  the  whole  of  the  ooAqoeet  Basex.  waa  the  real 
bare*  He  apt  oply  led  the  way  regardless  of  dan|^,  but 
when  the  pla^M  waa  woa,  whUat  others  were  engreased  only 
by  the  accumulation  of  booty,  he  was  busy  exerting  himself 
la  ehaok  the  omekiea  of  the  invedaaa— to  aave  the  Uvea  and 
the  henoiar  of  the  inhAbitaata.  Ha  auaeaadad  so  well  that 
nevar  wasra  oUy  taken  with  ao  little  kwnU  or  iiyury  to  the 
paepla.  The  aoldiarif  were  reati^aiaad  &obi  ah.&dding  blood 
wantOQly'*-fren  treating  the  women  with  oootumely ;  and 
80  far  waa  tka  moderation  of  the  cenqueizora  cairied,  that 
aJMut  three  thouaand  B»ea  were  aeat  away  to  the  fori  of  St. 
Mary  under  |;uard,  l^ia^  permitted  to  cariy  with  them  all 
their  jewele  aad  appareL  The  eenduat  of  Baaex  in  all  this 
dffow  aftplimeo  from  «h'^  vary  enemy,  the  king  and  the 
iafMtta,  bia^daaghtar,  jainiag  in  it 

Essex  proposed  to  strike  a  great  blow  whibt  the  panic 
of  their  victory  paralysed  the  country.  He  recommended 
that  they  should  march  into  the  heart  of  Andalusia ;  and 
such  was  the  destitution  of  disciplined  troops  from  the 
great  drain  which  the  wars  of  France  and  the  Netherlands 
had  occasioned,  such  the  discontent  of  the  jjobles  and  the 
disaffection  of  the  Moriscoes,  that  much  mischief  might 
have  been  done  before  they  could  have  been  successfully 
opposed.  The  plan,  however,  was  resisted  by  the  other 
commanders,  and  Essex  then  offered  to  remain  in  the 
Isle  de  Leon  with  four  thousand  men,  and  defend  it  against 
the  whalr  fiMBse  of  the  enemy.  Bue  the  other  leaders  would 
haac-ef  aaAiag  but  hm^kmmg  home.  They  had  laid  the 
tomsiiiiintni^  with  the* aaaeptioa  of  tnea- or tknae  churches; 
tiegrtea<|]»M#  e«wtlHliitad  the  flaat^  bad  ooOMted  a  vast 
heefey«.  ami  iiifllatet.  en  tfie  Speoiania  ei  loaa  of  twenty 


Tlie-«aaifaaror»  setatHMid  home,  having  dtaidt.  tin  severest 
bloaa  es  S^aiir  the*  lie  hMlMeeived  for  ganeaBai^ans.  They 
fteiTaweedtiin  punitifln  of  the  Bn^iA  aoms,  amply  avenged 
the  attempt  at  t&e  iniatsion  of  their  eeunti^,  and  sunk  the 
reputation  of  ftjyain  in  no  oadfeecf  degaae.  Foreigners 
raffurded  iitt$  espioili  with  wemlar,  and  tlie  pa^e  raised 
tiiini^^^i^  of  eedeiwBliona  aa  tbe  viotonoaa  vessels  sailed 
intn  p«*;  But  the  getient  and  magpaninoua  deeds  of 
ETsaes. hadbaeiL  gpU  and  wormwood  te^tte^Cbeik,  and  they 
had  Bfi^tetad  no  nMena  of  injueni^  bttafc  in  his  absence. 
Essex  had  succeeded  ever  since  the  death  of  Walsingham 
— that  is,  for  six  years — in  preventing  the  dearest  wish  of 
Burleigh's  heart,  to  aee  his  son,  Sir  Robert,  established  in 
his  post.  Whilst  Essex  was  away  he  carried  this  point 
with  the  quaea;  and  the  courtiers,  now  auguring^  the 
aaoendancy  of  the  Cecils,  united  in  defaming  Essex  to  win 
fiaveer  with  them.  They  talked  freely  of  the  vain-glory, 
laahneaa,  extravagance,  and  dissipationa  of  Essex.  They 
f^reaexitsd  the  fall  of  Cadiz  as  entirely  owing  to  the  naval 
viotory,  whiob  they  aacribed  to  Baleigh ;  and  we  are  Bomj 
to  a^y  that  Balei^,  who  had  beheld  with  envy  the  heroism 
and  genecaus  magnanimity  of  Essex;  was  only  too  ready  to 
join  in  tba  baae  design.  Baleigh  was  not  alw^y^  aa  liberal  of 
hia  encomiums  onhia  cetemporaries  aa  he  was- on  the  queen; 
and  even  towards  her  hia  lang.uagP  vaa  very  different  the 
moment  she  waa  dead.  Then,  in  hia  mouth  she  waa 
everything  that  was  old,  ugly,  mean,  avaricious,  headtatrong» 
and  unjust.  In  Osborne  and  Sir  Lewis  Stukely  may  be 
seen  the  language  which  he  used  towards  Elizabeth  after 
her  death.  "  However,"  he  asdd,  "  she  aaemed  a  great  and 
gpod  misteesa  to  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  wld,  yet  she  was^ 
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tyrannical  enough  to  lay  many  of  her  oppremiona  on  him, 
besides  seiung  the  best  part  of  eyeryihing  he  took  at  sea 
for  herself,*'  &o.,  &o.  Such  is  the  hollowness  of  ooort 
sycophants. 

On  this  occasion,  though  Baleigh  had  done  brayely  in 
his  ship,  the  Warspite— for,  with  all  his  faults,  he  was  no 
coward— yet  his  jealousy  led  him  to  oppose  the  plan  of 
Essex  for  attacking  the  merchant  fleet ;  and  whilst  they 
were  wrangling,  the  duke  of  Medina  got  them  unladen  and 
burnt.  Essex,  who  ought  to  haye  been  receiyed  by  the 
queen  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  generals 
that  she  eyer  had— by  the  arts  of  the  Oecils  and  their 
partisans,  was  thus  met,  not  only  by  coldness,  but  seyerity. 
Elisabeth  told  him  that  he  had  been  doing  his  own  pleasure, 
Jind  she  would  now  take  care  that  he  should  do  hers.  No  time 


for  him,  there  came  the  news  that  ihe  Spaiush  tnasiirefl  fron 
the  New  World  had  just  arriyed  safely  m  port  with  tweDtf 
millions  of  dollars.  This  put  the  dimas  to  BlialMtli's 
exasperation ;  and  Essex,  who,  since  his  tetum  from  ttie 
expedition,  as  if  to  take  away  eyery  ground  for  the  wnem 
of  the  courtiers,  had  assumed  a  totally  new  chtncter,  and 
was  no  longer  the  gay  and  pleasure-seeking  young  nobh- 
man,  but  the  graye  and  religious  man ;  who  Uyed  at  hone 
with  his  countess,  attended  her  to  church,  and  tHoiAM 
the  most  pious  demeanour ;  who,  instead  of  his  hangfatf 
and  irritable  temper,  had  displayed  the  utmost  patiace 
and  forbearance  under  the  galling  examination  of  the 
council,  now  broke  out  at  once  with  the  dedantioo  thit 
he  had  done  eyeryihing  in  his  power  to  persnide  kii  col- 
leagues to  permit  him  to  sail  to  Teroera  to  interoeptthk 


Essex  House,  in  the  Strand.    From  HoUar*a  Yitw  of  London. 


was  lost  by  the  Oecils  in  letting  her  know  that  though  the  fleet 
had  come  home  almost  sinking  with  treasure,  nothing  was  left 
to  her  share  but  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  expedition.  Then 
the  fierce  ire  of  the  Tudor  blazed  out.  Ayarice  was  one 
of  her  most  besetting  sins,  as  it  had  been  that  of  her  father 
and  grandfather.  She  summoned  Essex  and  the  lord- 
admiral  before  her ;  and  refusing  eyen  to  Essex  any  oppor- 
tunity of  priyate  explanation,  she  made  them  account  to 
the  priyy  council  for  their  conduct,  and  assured  them  that* 
as  they  had  allowed  the  booty  to  be  divided  without  resery- 
ing  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  they 
might  pay  them  themselyes,  for  she  would  not ;  that  the 
expedition  had  cost  her  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  she 
looked  to  them,  who  knew  where  the  booty  was  gone,  to 
refund  it. 

Bay  after  day  she  subjected  Essex  to  the  scrutiny  and 
cross-questioning  of  his  enemies  in  the  council,  till,  luckily 


yery  fleet ;  that  the  creatures  of  the  OecQs  had  oppoaadbiB 
resolutely,  defeated  the  enterprise,  and  robbed  the  qo^a 
of  this  princely  treasure. 

Instantly  the  whole  current  of  Elizabeth's  feelings  tmdcr- 
went  a  change.  The  anger  which  had  been  directed  iowirdi 
Essex  was  launched  at  Burleigh,  and  Essex  stood  restoed 
to  his  wonted  favour.  With  the  favour  of  the  queen.  b» 
rolled  the  tide  of  courtier  sycophancy  towards  Eaaez ;  ><" 
such  was  the  feeling  exhibited,  that  even  "  the  old  f(A'' 
Burleigh  hunself,  thought  it  safest  to  take  part  with  Bfsex. 
When  Elizabeth,  having  lost  this  great  treasure  in  imagio^. 
tion,  demanded  that  the  hundred  and  twen^  tbooai^ 
pounds  paid  by  the  people  of  Oadiz  for  their  ransom  BhooM 
be  made  over  to  her  as  her  right,  Burleigh  decided^  *!>*** 
belonged  to  Essex  as  the  captor  of  the  city.  We  »'^J'*^ 
so  gross  a  political  blunder  as  this  a  clear  proof  that  the  "o'^ 
fox's  *'  cunning  was  failing  him :  for,  as  it  WM  oeiitt**^ 
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do,  it  roused  all  the  queen^s  ohder.  who  poured  oq  her 
ancieDt  minister  the  flaming  epithets  of  '*  miscreant  and 
coward— more  afraid  of  Essex  than  herself."  The  oon- 
foonded  Burleigh  retired  fron^  her  presence  in  great  con- 
fusion and  distress,  and  wrote  a  pitiful  letter  to  Essex, 
saying  that,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  his  dis- 
pleasure as  well  as  that  of  her  majesty,  he  was  worse 
off  than  those  who  sought  to  atoid  Scylla  and  fell  into 


Elisabeth  soon  gave  a  proof  that  she  did  not  place  much 
confidence  in  the  diplomatic  talents  of  Essex*  The  warden- 
ship  of  the  Oinque  Ports  became  vacant,  and  though  Essex 
strove  hard  for  it,  she  gave  it  to  his  competitor,  lord  Oob- 
ham ;  whereupon  Essex,  in  his  usual  way,  huffed,  left  the 
court  in  a  pet,  and  had  to  be  coaxed  back  again  by  the 
post  of  master  of  the  ordnance.  That,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  him.    He  still  insisted  on  the  place  of  secretary  of 


Henry  of  Kayarra  (afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  Fraaot).    From  an  old  Eograving  of  that  period. 


Oharybdis,  for  he  had  fallen  into  both.  He  talked  of 
**  obtaining  leave  to  live  as  an  anchorite,  as  fitted  for  his 
•=ikfs^y  his  infirmities,  and  his  declining  influence  at  court." 
^3 at  bis  decline  was  rather  before  bis  own  son  tbfto  Essex, 
WfoT  the  queen  put  little  faith  in  Essex's  po]i«;:(^l  caution 
■and  judgment ;  for  these  she  looked  to  Sir  Hq^  .  0^^^^*  ^^^ 
ftiad  all  his  father's  cool,  selfish  caution,  wi^  ^^  V^sgour  of 
■^OTith  which  had  departed  from  his  father.       ^^^ 


tb^' 


state,  which  Sir  Robert  Oecil  held  in  name  of  his  father  v 
and  when  it  was  refused  him,  insisted  that  it  should  be 
given  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  the  founder  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  at  Oxford.  But  Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  turned 
from  conferring  it  on  Cecil.  Essex,  with  all  his  pretences 
to  piety  and  reformation,  could  not  help  falling  into  his  old 
gallantries.  There  was  a  Mrs.  Bridges,  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour,  with  whom  he  was  soon 
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of  amBfia^Qm  «n  iatrigiM,  in  likiofa  llbigp  were 
Iby.mMn.BaiMi.  Da  ito  QMnmg  to  fllkalMtk^ft 
«■»»  riMiWori;  for  UmMj  «dpflito,  aadmoioid^r  sMUtd  tiiem 
■Hm^^  b«#adHuaHtand«kBaDwl  beatiiywitfa  htfrttjwyal 
hand*^  ani  diBiBined  tkcnk.  HiejiPtve^UigBdktosMkaii 
myima  fiir  tftfM  ttigM»  a*  kiy  SfeafiMd*!,  wiiMUKv  on 
faviaUing'tiiMMKbptit  aiidfn«lMg'MfonnalWi»  thaj  wote 
BOtiwA  bftck  a^iin. 

There  Deeded  some  public  excitement  to  put  an  end  to 
these  ridiculous  scenes  at  court,  and  that  soon  came  in  the 
ambition  and  revenge  of  Philip  of  Spain.  The  kte  capture 
of  Oadiz  and  destruction  of  his  fleet  at  once  mottSad  and 
roused  him.  He  burned  for  retaliation,  and  i»tkis  lut-was 
encouraged  by  the  active  cathoho  party,  whitb  tei  mmidib 
use  of  Mary  queen  of  Soots  so  long  as  she  livtd^  md  dmt 
found  in  PhiUp  the  likeliest  instruments  of  theivpfama.  The 
leading  members  of  this  party  were  ParsoM^  the  Jesuit, 
Dr. — now  cardinal —Allen,  the  Jesuits  OressweH  andHoU, 
Owen  and  Fitspatrick,  Sir  Franois  Enf^eAtid  and  Sir 
Franois  Stanley.  There  could  not  W  ft  more  asalous 
champion  of  their  religion  than  PhiKp.  mod  they  fiormed 
a  scheme  for  placing  him  or  hLi  Hne  mi  tbe  throne  of 
England.  Philip  had,  in  his  sianigg^  with.  Hmjr  IV., 
indulged  the  hope,  if  he  succeeded  in  oonqueiin^  him,  of 
placing  his  daughter,  the  infanta  Olara  Eugenia,  on  tha 
throne  of  France,  spite  of  the  Salic  law.  That  idttoa  had? 
departed;  but  these  zealous  apostles  of  cstftofidani peor-^ 
fluaded  him  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  mirtlac  to  m$ke 
her  queen  of  the  British  isles.  Elizabeth,  bjr  hat  hatred,  ef 
the  very  idea  of  a  successor,  had,  to 
favoured  theii.  ivfiws.  The  statute, 
under  pain  of  tnaaro,  ever  speaking:  ef  it,  tondtd  t»  leave 
the  question  in  ifniwniirn  and  inoertitude  tBl  tftv-  qiinn'n 
death,  when  s  nwbe'r  of  coBipetitors  migiM-  Ofnii^  ^^ 
There  was  a  feefing  on  tile  part  of  the  catholiiia  Aai  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  lad  a.  diflign  of  marrying  Arabella  StoBat, 
and  advocatinipherriqi^tto  the  crown.  The  Jesuits,  tapa^ 
vent  this,  wrote  a  tcaatite  called,  "  A  Oonferenoe  about  tfa« 
next  Succession  to  the  Crown  of  England,  had^  itt  £593.  by^ 
B.  Doleman/*  Ibis- hook  was  said  to  be  die  wwrkofiarious 
hands,  but  revioHf  and  edited  by  Parsons.  It  denied  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  declared  that  the  suaeeasiott  to  a 
crown  must  be  detided  by  fitness,  and  by  pontive  laws ; 
that  a  people  oan  lawfully  put  down  a  soverei^i  for 
abuse  of  his  power ;  and  that  a  fiilse  i;|Bligion  creatos  an 
insuperable  bar  to  the  thr^ie.  It  then  pointed  out  the 
claim  of  the  Infanta  as  the  descendant  of  John  of  €huint, 
the  son  of  Edward  IIL,  who*  was  of  the  tme  religion. 

It  is  curious  thiife  §um  sooh  a  source — fh>m  th»  sMst 
conservative  of  all  churohei^  tlu  eatholio^should  have 
come  that  doctrine  which  overturned  the  dynasty  of  the 
Stuarts — ^a  race  so  attached  to  catholioism— »and  became  the 
foundation-stone  of  protestant  ascendancy.  This  book  was 
largely  quoted  and'  reprinted  in  Utte  dispnto  w4th  Charles  L, 
was  made  groat  use  of  by  Bradshaw,  in  his  speech  for  the 
condemnation  of  Oharies>  and  again  tenishid  tfas^  natsnal 
for  most  of  the  argumento  used  for  ths  dspsailisii  af 
James  IL 

Philip  determins^  to  stiitke  one  mors  Uow  Car  the  aon*- 
quest  of  England  and  the  achievement  of  this  gseat  olitf^et. 
He  again  prepared  a  ieet,  and  gave  it  into  the  oomviand  of 
the  adelontado  of  OastSfe.  It  seems  that  the  eatholic 
party  had  some  heps  tha*  Issex  Mgkt  bs  iadnsai  to 


fturoMT  this.  sohMse,    which  was  ptaba%  itrMgtheiMd 
b^F  the  adautatien  Esses,  had  ^amM  b^F  Uft  wodut  at 
Lkbett.    Th<^  iMd  dsd»«todtfae  be^tohi%aBdftov 
sssi  a  de|Mtatie»tasoiHKikiaik    ThspolalaaiBuiMea- 
lisMil  yiMth  of  HiseK  wdtia  Om,  q^isea  WL^iodnnt 
heiiel  thafche  mowkk  he  laady  to  eppoas  hat;  hutth^ibo 
ehsmlMdthisnetHii^esul4kiiewiittl€Hif  iMsteftlo^^ 
libsM^ldt  Ina  uMder  the  rosentwaafc  asdi  s«pani«|niitt- 
sion  of  Elizabeth,  who  sent  for  him  on  the  publicaiio&of 
the  book,  and  was  closeted  with  him  for  some  hours;  and 
such  had  been  the  lecture  which  he  reoeiyed,  that  hei^t 
away  pale  and  flurried,  and  kept  his  bed  for  abore  a  we^ 
At  the  time,  however,  that  it  was  deemed  neeesarj 
to  send  out  an  expedition  to  Spain  to  hunt  up  the  hostile 
fleet  and  destroy  it  as  before,  Bmk  stood  undoubted  in  the 
queen's  confidenoe,  and  she  pnvhim  thecommaDdofthe 
fleet  for  this  purpose,  with  fasd  Thomas  Howard  and  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  under  him.    1Mb  time  there  was  no  eob- 
jection  to  a.«auncil  of  war.    te  the  1  Ith  of  July,  1597,  the 
ilest  set  .asil^  after  asBf  ddsfs^  owing  to  the  queen's  pan* 
vkMPjr^  as  welL  «s  to  eeatmsy  wnuli»  which  were  now  sop- 
posed,  to  dMNige  owing  to  the  pnhfinwHnn  of  a  prayer  coi- 
posecl  kgr  Blizabeth  in  her  paaiilinsttyle,  which  rifals  tbt 
of  Thanas  Carlyle  «f  eur  swn  day.    It  began  thus  -'  0 
(}od»  almaker,  keeper  and  guider,  iuusciment  of  thy  raI^ 
ssMit  unused,  and  aerid-heard-of  goedness,  poured  in  n 
pbwlSiil  sort  upon  us  full  oft,  breeds  now  this  boldness  to  avi 
tl^  Issge  hand  of  helping  pewer,  to  assist  with  wonder « 
j/mi  cause,  not  founded  on  piids's  motion,  or  begm  « 
malice*  stock."     The  effect  of  the  royal  prayer  and  tfae 
fltffoui'ite's  piety,  however,  was  very  transient,  for  the  feet 
had  not  sailed  more  than  forty  leagues  when  it  was  drirs 
back  by  a  tempest,  which  raged  for  four  days.  E^sex  his* 
seflf  disdained  to  torn  back,  but,  with  his  utter  contempt  of 
danger  and  dogged  obstinacy,  he,  to  use  his  own  wordi. 
beati  iq>  his  sh^  in  the  teeth  of  the  storm,  till  it  was  actually 
fallh^asander,  having  a  leak  which  obliged  them  topoDf 
eight  tSHSof  water  per  day  out  of  her ;  her  main  and  fme- 
vtkat  cracked,  and  most  of  her  beams  broken  and  reft 
besides  the  opening  of  all  her  seams.      The  gentki^ 
Yohiateers  were  so  completely  satisfied  with  sailing  vitt 
such  a  man,  that  on  reaching  land  'at  Falmouth  tbeyaS 
stole  away  home.    But  Essex  himself  was  as  resolved  ij 
ever  to  prosecute  the  voyage,  tihough  the  queen  would  a^i- 
vance  nothing  more  for  refitting  the  fleet.    He  got  as  mao? 
of  his  ships  into  order  as  he  could,  and  on  the  17thof  Aa2«* 
was  enabled  to  sail  a^^ain,  though  the  smq  by  this  one  ^ 
consumed  most  of  their  provisions.    He  made  now,  not  ftr 
the  coast  of  Spain,  but  the  Azores,  where  they  took  Fajv- 
Graciosa,  and  Flores— useless  conquests,  as  they  conW  «* 
keep  them,  and  which  led  to  immediate  quarrels,  for  Raleip^ 
with  his  indomitable  ambition,  took  Fayal  himself  vitlK<J 
orders,   which  Essex  very  properly  deeming  an  hoo*' 
stolen  ficom  him,  resented  greatly.    Hs  ordered  sereral  of 
the  officers  concerned  to  be  arrested  j  but  when  b«  •^ 
advised  to  try  Raleigh  by  a  court-martial,  he  Wfi^  "^ 
I  would  had  he  been  one  of  my  fltiendiB.*'   Such  wmt/f^ 
high  feeling  of  honour,  that  he  would  not  rtritRb  fiuw«*^ 
against  the  offender  being  attributed  to  nndioe  or  p*^ 
What  was  worse  than  this  dispute,  however,  was  U^ 
Spanish  treasure  vessels   returning  ftom  America,  **^ 
Elizabeth  had  expressly  ordered  them  to  lay  ^^^*^ 
escaped  into  Tercera,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retoff  **■ 
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the  capture  of  three  SjMwiish  ships  and  other  |rhmder,  ratlited 
at  one  handred  thousand  i^tmds. 

In  the  me)Eintime  the  ftddlsntado  had  saSed  ^m  Pn^l 
and  menaced  the  British  coast,  fie  cmiteniplaffcediietehif 
the  Irfe  of  Wight,  or  some  town  on  the  OonrfBhcoaflt,'wbi«h 
he  might  retain  till  the  neit  sprfng,  so  as  to  fetotir  ttie 
landing  of  the  grand  flecft,  which  was  then  to  wrfl.  Bsser 
was  already  returning,  and  approcMSfaing  this  Bpanisk  fleet 
without  being  aware  of  It,  and  a  day  or  two  nd^ht  hare  »e«i 
the  two  navies  engaged  ;  but  another 'Storm  arose  when  the 
adekntado  was  off  the  SciUy  Isles,  and  dtepcrsed  his  fleet. 
Essex's  fleet  was  also  inrolved  In  the  SBfOae  tempeit.  hut 
could  escape  into  friendly  ports,  whilst  the  Spanish  'wars 
compelled  to  brare  the  hurricane,  and  pursued  l>y  "it  'aoross 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  reached  the  Tagus  mhiw  tiarteen  of  its 
best  ships. 

Essex,  on  landing,  hastened  to  ooott,  twt  met  wifti 
a  warmer  reception  than  he* expected.  The  qoeen  was  in  the 
worst  of  humours  at  the  missing  di  the  treasure  ihips,  and 
complained  ^that  he  had  done  nothing  to  dischmrge  the 
expenses  of  the  ei^edition.  BhB  laid  all  the  blame  of  fliilnre 
on  hhn.  and  gare  aQ  the  oreditto  Sir  Walter  Ba)eigh,w%om 
she  accused  him  of  oppressing  and  insuKhig.  WiKh  his 
usual  choleric  petulance,  he  halrtiny  left  the  cooit  andMihred 
to  his  own  house  aft  Wan^ad.  Be  was  w  f)ir  iVom  a4<- 
mitting  that  he  was  in  thB  wrong,  that  he  demanded  etttlB^ 
faction  for  the  injuries  wMch  he  considered  had  ^btvn  done 
him  in  Ifls  absence.  "Yhe  dmnceHonhip  of  Aie  daoliy  of 
Lancaster,  which  he  had  asked  for  a  dependent,  Imd  been 
conferred  on  0ec3,  and  the  lord-admiral  Howard  itadbeen 
created  eai^l  of  1?otting|ham,  andfhoB  had  aCtafaiedan  oflEmaS 
precedency  over  him.  Worse  stifl,  and  more  unjust,  the 
honour  of  the  capture  of  Cadiz  was  allowed  to  be  usttrped 
by  lord  Howard  in  his  newp«tent,1/hough  it  really  belonged 
to  Essex.  The  passionate  favourite  was  so  enraged,  that 
he  offered  to  fight  Nottmgham  in  vindication  of  Itis  claftm, 
or  one  of  his  fiOBB,  or  any  gentleman  of  die  name  of 
Howard. 

EHzabeth  at  length  began  to  Telent ;  and  knowing  Tery 
well  that  she  had  m  her  aqger  been  Tery  tmjustto  Sssex, 
she  now  upbraided  the  Cecfls  with  being  the  camre  cff  Ms 
natural  resentment  at  the  infringement  of  hid  faonottr. 
Happening  about  this  time  to  meet  'with  Sir  Francis  Yeve 
in  Whiteball -gardens,  she  entered  into  conversation  with 
faim  on  £he  causes  of  the  escape  of  the  treasure-fleet,  and 
on  the  Spanish  fleet  not  l)eing  attacked  and  burnt  In  the 
port  of  Ferrol  ^r  Francis  had  been  In  ttie  expedition,  and 
when  he  heard  the  queen  charge  Essex  with  the  failure,  he 
boldly  defended  him,  and  did  him  justice  in  regard  to  the 
whole  affair.  Elizabefli  flaw  tl^at  she  Irad,  through  the 
misrepresentations  of  interested  courtierB,  been  gufhy  of  a 
still  greater  injustice,  and  she  set  sfbout  making  fhe  necessary 
amends.  On  the  18th  df  December  all  was  made  smooth, 
and  Essex  agidn  appeared  at  court,  b^lng^  created-  earl- 
marshal,  l)y  whinh  he  regained  the  precedency  oyer  the 
new  eaA  of  Nottingham.  But  in  pacifying  Essex  the  unluc^ 
queen  liad  only  offended  l^Ottbgham,  for  the  oflice  of  earl- 
marshal  had  been  In  Ills  family  fbr  many  gene)»ati<'^>  being 
claimed  by  right  of  descent  from  Thomas  of  ftj»^j|rtjeft<'n,  their 
royal  ancestor,  and  transftjrrcd  by  his  dani>L^  ^llargaret 
Plantagenet,  to  her  grandson,  Mowbray,  e^^i^^^^orfolk,  as 
her  deputy,  not  being  oapaible  of  SiBcbstgr  d^  atxties  as 
a  woman.      Nottingham,   deejiiy  off«i^^^^  v^  .gie  IJOth 


reBigBW^  Us  i^ff  m  lord  «1i9wnd  ^  Hie  iiOQtfiliold,  mA 
retiiwd  to  his'hoiwe  iit  ObdMra. 

The  Ubs  of  Fvaa»e,ia  Ibe  <0MtneiieMMBitl  #f  the  ymt 
l&9a,  VMfcnmced  to  the  ^qmen  ^  fioghmd  ids  iabeubion  ko 
seekfeaoe  witihSpmii,  Thumrasnem^'tio  me«M  agra^ 
able  to  JDlittiMli,  as  «ioh  a  ^ao»  wooid  leniva  BbiU|)  ai 
litoerty  to  ^^inwieMs  doMgns  agawtlier  at  ioU  leiswee;  ml 
she  enftevpowed  %  her»mbafMteto  dnniade  Henry  from 
sneh  a  meamim.  Bat  fient^  had  neiw  for  thitteen  yearn 
been  imrassed  1^  the  oares  o€  a  Mngdom  iitvoliv«d«n  two 
sides  in  war  witii  I^iilip,  andqEmt  in  every '^paHorter  bg^  «eli<- 
gions  '^s0ea«ion«  The  -death  of  IAm  Gnis«9  liad  ibsoken  ap, 
in  a  great  moMare,  ihe  tmlQMc  leagoe^  bat  the  ifpiidt  of 
opposition  ww  stttl  aa  muoh  afifeas^far,  aad  was  fanned 
into  flame  by  a  protMtant  teagne  fprmed  oa  Ihe  sattia 
prinoiples.  fie  loDgedixHenB^  for  poaoetiMiiheinight  more 
Miy  eaort  liimBeif  to  abate  Ukan  relii^ons  ditcord.  Jfis 
anxTOty  for  41  tiadlb^eondonbledtbylite-oapfeare'of  JkmienBiby 
the  19pai^ards  In  F<ft>raavy,  tdfr,  and  hisaaeoveiy^  itia 
the  ^blk)  wing  Stplomber  only  toninvd  iiim  tiM  move  wol^ 
to  treat  beoause  Ixe  ooald  de  it  on  better  terms.  It  wae 
oeceBsary  to  eend  onr  Bir  Bdbei*  Oeeil  as  «mbaa»dor 
extraordinary,  to  attendee  negotiaiionfl :  and  feasing  the 
influence  of  Bssea  in  his  sdMeaoe^  the  eamnng  mtnister  had 
been  indnced  to  favour  iiis  adtwusemBnt  to  the  poet  of 
eat^marshid,  and  he  eonght  to  win  the  mA  over  move 
completely  by  moting  Hie  qneen  to  presettt  fisiexwith  a 
cargo  Of  ooehineal  ircnth  «even  tlienrand  poan^  and  a 
contract  fer  the  mile  of  a  maoh  larger  amoant  oat  of  the 
royal  stores.  Chreatiy  jfleaied  by  tlMW  inetaaocw  of  Oeeil'a 
friendship,  as  he  deemed  it,  Essea  traueaoted  tbebanneia 
of  the  seorstaryflhlp  for  Sir  Jldbevt  ia  Ms  atMeaoe,  aadltat 
politic  gentlemaa  took  hte  d<q9artare  f^  Pranee  on  ihe  lOlh 
of  February,  1598. 

At  the  confbrenoe  1)901  Oecfl  and  the  Duiek  depat^es^id 
everythmg  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  peace,  but  in  rain. 
Henry  was  resolved  on  giyhs^  tranqayiilff  to  his  ktegdom ; 
and  when  reproaelred  by  Oedi  fl)r  deserting  BMtabelh,  he 
replied,  in  uding  him  she  had  wrred  her  4fma.  Meresls. 
On  the  12fOtlh  of  April  he  |nA>liidied  the  efliot  of  Kaates, 
grvinf  security  and  toleration  tp  the  iiratettants ;  and  on 
Iflay  the  2nd  he  signed  the  treaty  wM  ^pala,  whii^  wae 
so  advantageomr  that'he  ncorered 'Calais  and  aH  other 'plaeee 
ti^ieh  had  been  taken  daring  the  wat*.  fiKmbelh  was,  in 
reality,  a  gainer,  fbr  she  thns  became  freed  from  a-^fcarge' 
of  one  hnndred  and  twenty-Hshc  tfaoasand  •pounds  per  annnm 
hi  hdldhig  the  caationary  lowne;  and  the  States  gavean 
acknowledgment  of  a  debt  of  ei^  Imndred  thooErand 
pounds,  which  they  engaged  to  pay  *1^  iartahflents. 

On  the  return  of  Oeeil  he  st^n^ted  to  the  qneen -fiie 
proposals  which  PhiRp  had  made  fOr  the  eateneion  (ff  ttoe 
peace  to  Bngiand,  and  Burleigh  and  Sir  Bobei^  contended 
that  Spain  having  made  peace  with  France,  it  wtm  wise  fiir 
this  kingdom  to  do  the  same.  Bssex,  on  iShe  contrary,  con- 
tended fbr  war,  and  for  still  pmiishhig  the  Spaniards  forihoir 
attempt  at  imcasion*  In  the  midst  of  one  of  tfhe  debates 
in  the  eouncil,  Bmleigh  put  hfe  pooket  biWe  gontly  before 
him,  open  at  these  words  in  the  Psahns  : — "  Bloodthirsty 
men  shall  mrt  live  oat  half  their  daye."  Essex  to^  no 
apparent  notice  of  it,  but  after  liis  death  the  ciroumetanee 
came  to  i)e  looked  on  as  prof^hetic.  The  counoil  was  in 
iiivour  of  peace.  The  nation  sympathised  with  Ussex,  and 
eepechdly  the  army  and  navy,  who  hsMLfbo  Spanmrds, 
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and  tfaonght  Essex  stood  op  for  the  honour  of  the  oonntrj. 
But   if  Essex's  fayour  rose  with  the  people,  it  wm  in 
Qtmost  peril  at  court.    His  indiscreti<ms  were  become  more 
open  rather  than  otherwise.     Bacon  wrote  waminf^j  to 
him,  telling  him  that  in  his  oonyersation  with  the  queen  it 
was  palpable  to  OTery  one  that  he  was  paying  oompliments 
with  a  bad  grace ;  "  that  any  one  might  read  the  insincerity 
of  his  words  in  his  countenance."  Bacon  saw  and  remarked, 
too,  that  he  had  fallen  into  his  old  intrigue  with  the  fair 
Bridges,  and  i4iat  if  Elisabeth  discoyered  it  there  would  be 
an  end  of  Essex.    Other  circumstances  were  soon  added, 
which  jwecipitated  his  fklL    His  sister,  the  lady  Rich,  one 
of  the  queen's  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  and  notorious  for 
her  infidelities,  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  along 
with  her  husband-^with  whom  on  all  other  points  she  was 
always  atyariance— with  the  Idng  of  Scots.  Rich  was  called 
''Btcardo," kdy  Bich,  "Bialta;"  James,  "Victor;"  and 
eyery  person  in  the  Bn|^ish  court  had  a  nick-name.  Elisa- 
beth   they  termed    "Yenus,"    and   Essex    **the   weary 
knight,"  because,  they  said,  he  was  so  weary  of  his  post  as 
iayourite,  in  which  he  was  a  mere  slaye,  and  hoped  for 
a  change,  which  was  that  the  queen  would  die  in  a  year  or 
two.    The  correspondence  was  carried  on  in  cipher;  but 
Burleigh  got  hold  of  it,  and  must  haye  felt  the  long- 
deferred  hour  of  reyenge  had  arriyed  at  last.    He  knew 
Elisabeth  too  well  to  belieye  that  she  would  oyer  forgiye 
such  a  stab  to  her  self-loye.  Meantime,  whilst  his  sister  and 
brother-in-law  were  thus  unconsmously  cutting  the  yery 
ground  from  under  his  feet,  he  himself  was  acting  eyery  day 
with  increasing  assurance  in  the  court  and  conndl-room.   It 
was  plain  to  Buridgb,  who  knew  the  haughty  temper  of  the 
soyereign,  which  would  not  long  brook  contradiction  in  any 
one,  that  the  insolence  of  Essex  would  bring  some  summary 
punishment. 

A  scene  soon  occurred  in  tiie  council-chamber  which 
made  tiiis  eyent  much  nearer.  There  was  a  warm  debate 
on  the'aj^mtment  of  a  new  lord-deputy  for  Ireland.  That 
country  was  in  such  a  cruelly  distracted  state,  and 
the  population,  both  English  and  Irish,  so  hostile  to  the 
Enf^ish  goyemment,  that  no  one  would  willingly  accept  the 
office.  At  this  moment  the  Cecils  were  warmly  recommend- 
ing Sir  William  Knollys  to  that  unenyiable  office,  Essex 
still  more  yehemently  urging  the  appointment  on  Sir  Gborge 
Oarew.  But  each  party  was  not  striying  to  confer  the  post 
as  a  foyour,  but  as  an  annoyance.-  Sir  William  Knollys 
was  Essex's  uncle,  and,  therefore,  when  the  queen  named 
him,  the  Oecils  siqyported  the  nomination,  and  Essex,  on 
the  contrary,  named  Sir  George  Oarew  as  a  partisan  of  the 
Cecils.  The  ^debate  grew  yehement,  and  Essex,  without 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  queen,  spoke  yiolently  against 
the  appointment  of  Sir  William.  The  qnera  made  a  sar- 
castic obsenration  on  Essex's  adyocaoy,  andjthe  petted 
iayourite  turned  his  back  upon  her  with  an  expression 
neither  respectfol  nor  prudent.  The  soul  of  « the  royal 
yirago,"  as  Agnes  Strickland  terms  her,  rose  in  all  its  Tudor 
fury,  and  she  fetched  the  rash  and  forgetful  youth  a  sound 
buffet  on  the  ear,  and  bade  him  *'go  to  the  deyil !"  Instead 
of  being  caUed  to  his  senses  by  this  action,  the  fiery  earl 
started  to  his  feet  and  cUpped  his  hand  on  his  sword:  but 
the  lord  admiral  threw  himself  betirixt  the  ungallant  earl 
and  the  queen;  and  Essex,  exclaiming  that  *' it  was  an 
•Mult  which  he  would  not  haye  taken  from  her  fiither, 
much  lees  from  a  kmg  in  petticoats,"  rushed  out  of  the  room. 


The  sensation  produced  by  this  yiolent  bretek  b  ibe 
court  was  intense.  Eyery  one  prognoBtioated  the  ruin  of 
Essex,  who  retired  to  his  house  at  Waiutead,  aod  i oold 
listen  to  no  persuasions  of  his  friends  to  humbliluBttelf 
and  make  an  apology.  His  mother  and  Bieten  impbred 
him  to  forget  what  had  occurred,  and  make  hispeiMfitli 
the  incensed  queen.  Egerton,  the  lord -keeper,  wrote  \k 
a  long  letter,  counselling  him  to  forget  hiswraAandR. 
member  his  duty  to  a  soyere^  who  had  conferred  bodidj 
obligations  upon  him.  From  the  fact  that  the  brd-keeptc 
does  not  use  in  bis  letter  the  most  natural  of  all  ftrganeoB 
— the  reyerenoe  due  from  a  young  man  to  a  prmeen  of  her 
adyaneed  age,  and  his  near  relatiye — ^for  he  was  thepeit 
grandson  of  Elizabeth's  aunt  Mary  Boleyn— it  hu  bea 
shrewdly  suggested  that  the  letter  was  dictated  by  the 
queen  herself.  Essex,  howeyer,  replied  with  andiiiidBbd 
rage,  saying— "Let  Sobmon's  fool  ku^  wfae&  k  ii 
stricken ;  let  those  that  mean  to  pake  their  profit  of  pfines 
show  no  sense  of  princes'  injuries :  as  for  me,  I  hsTezMeifcd 
wrong,  and  I  feel  it" 

The  rupture  took  place  in  June,  and  not  till  tiM6&^ 
Noyember  did  the  haughty  flikyourite  and  the  offended  qua 
become  reconciled ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  tiuMeos* 
ciliation  was  eyer  sincere  on  the  part  of  Elisabeth.  8be 
had  read  the  letters  of  his  sister  to  her  hdr-appii«Dt  a 
which  he  was  represented  as  "  the  weary  knight,"  wai^ 
impatiently  for  her  death ;  and  his  defiant  air  and  iflHi 
under  such  circumstances  were  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  ff 
really  fm^yen  by  the  last  of  the  Tudors.  Hmsiam, 
whilst  this  quarrel  had  been  prooeeduig,  deatii  had  n- 
moyed  two  persons  of  great  consequence  in  the  \a^i 
Elisabeth— 4ier  aged  minister,  Bnrlmgh,  and  PhU^  ^ 
Spain. 

Burleigh  died  on  the  4th  of  August,  1598,  in  the  tm^' 
eighth  year  of  hb  age.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  # 
him  a  great  minister:  it  is  a  grand  misnomer.'  ha  n 
deyer,  but  a  yery  different  man  to  a  great  mioi^.  ^ 
truly  great  minister  is  a  man  who,  with  great  natinl 
abilities  and  an  aoconq>lished  education,  possenes  peii 
and  noble  principles,  and  endeayours  to  serre  hii  oqob^ 
by  means  that  are  honest  and  honourable.  Bnrldgh^ 
but  one  principle — that  of  scrying  himself  and  the  ipKS 
by  any  means  that  promised  to  obtain  the  end  he  htdk 
yiew— which  end  irith  him  might  be  safe,  but  vas  is|V 
generous  or  deyated.  It  was  the  principle  of  a  pettifi^ 
lawyer  rather  than  of  a  great  statesman.  Itee  ^^ 
dirty  measure  which  Machiayelli  applauds  which  he  via  ^ 
ready  to  practise ;  and  we  find  him  all  his  life  advoeafasS 
priyate  murders,  and  furnishing  the  money  for  it  froa  tbs 
national  treasures.  His  guiding-star  was  the  Mbb^J 
expediency,  not  hi^  nor  honourable  policy.  He  was^ 
calculating,  and  selfish ;  and  his  self-loye  promptid  b^^ 
be  the  obseqmous  instrument  of  a  lamdess  and  iapoi^ 
queen.  On  his  deathbed  he  wrote  to  his  son,  eosda^ 
with  this  notable  sentiment,  which  was,  indeed,  the  sv 
Uw  of  his  life :— **  Serye  God  by  serving  the  9"^^ 
other  serrice  is  bondage  to  the  deyiL"  Now  the  really  p<* 
statesman  senres  his  soyereign  by  scrying  Ood,  asd  lij^ 
means  makes  him  or  her  remembered  in  tiie  world  vithl^ 
and  benedictions.  But  he  was  a  minister  after  ^''l"^ 
own  heart,  obedient,  worMly-wise,  and  what  is  sals^ 
those  who  estimate  a  man,  not  by  his  honour,  1^^**^^ 
conscientiousness — a  safe  miMU    She 
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him  in  kii  «ftoe  AgaiMt  nAl  esMMW,  WMl  oqpeowiiiy  Iwr  own 
fiMPMritM,  fnr  forty  ifMBV :  aad  tnhit  laitilkiMivlMWwtod 
M  Iriii  Vlkb  a  uu'Mi,  flnd  iwpi  btHorty  Uk  kii  iMt*  **  lit 
liM  kfft  beiiiiid  ttn,**  tnfi  Ixbii^ni,  '*  a  i^BAvoiiiMwi  vmm 
of  papers,  falvowii«mpo0itioB,  AelMhMiadflK  ofhii  Wirf 
andbewrl.  Tlicry  bMriArandMitMlimoiiy^v  lri»  kiMi  «f 
sppfiosticm  sad  bdsifieas  totho  wteet  and  twielyof  bie 
cormpondiDnco,  sod  io  "IhB  flolioiUidu  ivitli  "whi^  lie  ifoMml 
the  oottdvot  and  antwipated  the  desigm  of  Mh  foreigA  imd 
donestie  enennee ;  but  it  ie  difiecnt  %e  disoeni  in  ifewBi  b 
trace  of  erigiiifld  gemm,  o^  lotty  and  geBerow  ftMlR^,  or  ef 
enlightened  t«wb  and  wmaadipg  iBtelto^.**^  His  von, 
modeRed  on  his  own  prinoiples,  sueoeoded  him  in  ttie 
eouneils  of  the  <]aeeni  wid  pefpotaflHod  the  nune  oautioBSt 
creeping,  and  time^^seiTliig  sysUsn. 

Philip  II.  of  8pain  £ed  on  the  13th  of  September,  six 
weeks  after  ^urieigfa,  in  tftie  8evevij*firat  yeat  of  his  age. 
A  bigot  bynotore  and  edaeatkni,  he  Itred  to  suppfrem  etery 
sentiment  of  freedom  in  religion  or  politics,  and  died  leaving 
an  empire  diminished  by  the  loss  of  Holland,  whioh  Toae 
against  his  bloody  dsiygitiflin,  The  failuae  of  his  gigantic 
attempts  against  iba  Ladipandenoe  of  Baglimd  has  made 
his  name  a  word  of  fMsn  hi  ihit  «MBiti!y ;  aad  Us  «»- 
natural  treatment  of  ha  mm^  Don  Oarios,  haa  onmHed  it 

miod  fte 


ofthes 

fav  «B  ahe  ohawad  haMif  at  thb 
;  Hantzner.  It  was  on  a  Sundiqr 
hy  n  kid-chamheiAain^s  order.    The 
wiiirfi   tha   q«een  oommaaly 
waa,  he  aafa,  hang  with  noh 


in  execration  m 
oyer. 

It  may  afford  a 
Elizabeth  if  we 
period  to  a  Qermi 
'when  he  was  pi 
presence-chamber 
passed  on  her  way  to 

tapestry,  and  stmm  with  iiiiiiw.  ''At the 
^ntleman  dressed  la  laiM  witii  a  gold  chan, 
-vras  to  introduce  to  tha<pMB  a^ypexaiMi  of 
oame  to  wait  on  hv.  In  the  aaMo  hall  ww 
of  Oanterbary,  tha  bUbap  of  Losdea,  a 
oocracillors  of  stale,  oftasn  of  the  oniwn,  and 
who  waited  the  qwmm\  isming  oat,  whioh  ehe  fid  from  tar 
own  apartment  wlMBik  WM  thaa^  Ip  to  ytaym,  attended 
in  the  following  wmmm,  Vm^  weai  ffaaOamen.  barons, 
earls,  knights  of  the  gaita;  aO  riehly  Anani,  and  bare- 
beadeJ  ;  next  came  the  chancellor,  bearing  the  seals  in  a 
rod  silk  parse,  between  two,  one  of  whioh  carried  the  royal 
sceptre,  the  other  the  sword  of  state  in  a  rod  scabbard 
studded  with  fleurs-de-io,  the  point  npwarda.  MeatoaoM 
dM  queen,  in  the  sixty-nzth  year  of  her  age,  as  we  were 
fOld,  Ttrry  majestic ;  her  face  dl)kmg,  ftdr,  but  wriadded ;  bn 
»ye8  flmnll,  jet  bfaMk,  and  pleasant;  heraese^  IMe  heoM; 
ler  lips  narrow,  and  her  teeth  blaek  (a  defect  tin  flngMrfi 
leem  Bobjeot  to  from  thihr  too  great  nae  of  sugav).  She 
lad  in  her  ears  two  poMfki  with  very -neh  dtttps^  shew^re 
'alse  hair,  and  that  red ;  open  her  head  she  had  a  smaH 
irown,  reported  to  be  made  of  senve  of  the  gold  of  the  oele- 
»ratcd  TionebfrnrgtoMe.  Ber  besom  was  imeeyerod,  as  all 
ho  BnglishladteshareittlU  they  marry ;  aadehehwden  a 
ecklaee  of  exceeding  ffne  jewels.  Ber  heaids  were  enyall, 
er  fingers  long,  and  her  statmre  neilfcer  tall  ner  le^.  Her 
ir  waa  stately,  her  maaner  of  speafking  mild  and  obiiging. 
liat  day  she  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  boidemd  wHh 
earla  of  the  srxe  of  beans,  and  cnrer  it  a  mantle  of  blaek 
Ik,  shot  with  sQrer  threads.  Her  train  was  ▼eiyleng, 
le  end  of  it  bone  by  a  marchienees.    Instead  of  a  chain, 


slw  ted  an  oMoog  esHar  of  gsULaad  jewels.  As  she 
along  in  all  this  stale  and  magaiisiaiou,  she  spoke  eery 
iowly.'fiiat  to  ene,  thes  to  another,  wfaetbtr  ImigQ 
NT  these  who.  aMmsMl  for  diferent  reasem,  in 
ABglish,  Frensh,  and.  Italian  •,  forheatdes  hmag  wellehiUsd 
m  Kkeek,  LaSin;  and  ^»  iaagaagw  I  iudsemantisttsd,  she 
is  Mistress  of  Bynaish,  fleotoh,  BBi.fttitsh.  Whoever  upsahs 
to  bsr,  it  hi  koseimg ;  new  and  then  aha  inisss  asms  with 
her  hand.  ^Vhiie  we  were  then,  W.  SUueata;  a  TU^^mnimf^ 
hsroa,  ted  iettsffs  to  present  tahra*;  and  she,  aAw  paiihig 
eff  her  gtove,  gaee  him  her  right  tend  to  hiss  apacUiag 
witi)  jewels  and  riags^^  mark  of  partfieaiai  £aeoiir« 
Wherever  she  turned  her  faoe  as  ate  w«s  going  siiong, 
everybody  fell  down  on  their  teeea.  Um  ladies  of  tte 
ooortfbllowed  neoBt  to  her,  veiy  faaadBOiiieaMlifeU«ahaped, 
and  for  the  most  paii  dressed  in  white.  8te  mas  guarded 
on  each  side  by  gentleman  panshpters,  fifty  in  nassher, 
with  gilt  botHle-aass.  Intheaate-ofaapelimcttfaeteilwiMn 
we  were,  petitions  were  presented  to  her,  and  she  received 
them  most  graciously,  which  occasioned  the  acclamation  of 
*  Long  live  Qneen  Elisabeth  I  *  She  answered  it  with,  *  I 
thank  you,  my  good  people.'  *' 

Aa  maasrtnHitto  tUs  poftcait«f  JUtediath  in  her  gracious 
maaaMlB,  ms  aMy  pseasut  one  of  her  la  her  lion  rages, 
whaeh  were  qaifee  as  ftenusnt.  Ite  Jcmg  of  Poland,  the  son 
of  her  i|aeadam  lover,  John,  date  of  Fmland,  and  after- 
wards king  of  Sweden,  had  iMDt  ever  «n  ambassador,  whom 
EliKibeth  received  in  gjrsat  state  la  tiie  presence  of  the 
assembled  court  at  Qxeenwioh ;  hsit  to  ter  astonishment 
the  ambassador  deliveiad  her  an  vaeiiieoted  and  bold  re- 
monstrance against  her  foesiBa  pi^oy,  especially  her 
assumption  of  domiaian  onlte  asas,  and  her  interruptions 
of  t^  trade  of  the  Spsadsadawdili  ^thasn,  assuring  her  that 
he.  the  king  of  Poland,  had  awds  a  les^e  with  Austria,  and 
Aal  Jf  ^ste  dad  not  desist,  they  wees  resolved  to  use  strong 


at  fliiu  uawpeetei  tecrangne,  Elizabeth  started 
ap  frem  harasat  aslte  Pele  concluded,  and  addressed  him 
in  LaOn  to  tte  ruDawiu^  effast:— ''Is  this  the  business 
th«t  your  king  has  ssat  ywa  ateotf  ftoely,  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  if  the  king  himselfwese  ineasnt,  he  would  have 
used  suoh  language  ;  for  if  he  s^toold,  I  mast  have  thought 
that  he,  being  a  king  not  of  many  years,  and  that  not  by 
right  of  blood  bOt  by  right  of  election,  they  haply  have 
not  informed  him  of  that  course  whioh  his  father  and 
anceeters  hwvo  tater  woth  at,  and  which,  peradventnre,* 
shall  be  observed  hy  ttese  ttet  oease  to  live  after  him. 
And  as  Ibr  yoo,  aMiough  I  peresiivo  that  you  haf«  read 
many  hooks  to  iittify  your  acgumnats  in  this  ease,  yet  I 
am  apt  to  believe  that  you  halve  not  lighted  upon  that 
dtepter  whioh  paeasrihss  Ite  terns  to  ho  obasreed  between 
kings  and  prhiees.  But  were  it  not  te  Urn  plaoejoa  hold, 
to  h»re  so  peMio  an  imputation  throwa  upon  our  jostise, 
wfaiehtes  aever  yet  fimled,  we  would  aaawer  this  audaoity- 
of  yoars  m  another  style ;  and  te  the  partieolacs  «f  your 
nsgetiationa,  we  iri»  appoint  eome  of  our  ooonoii  to  oonfer 
with  yon,  to  see  upon  what  gronedP  this  damoor  of  yours 
has  its  tendations,  who  have  shown  yourself  ratfaerahesald 
than  an  andMssodor." 

"  And  thus,"  says  Speed.  "  lion-Uke  rising,  she  daunted 
the  mahi[pert  orator  no  tes  with  her  atately  port  and 
mi^estloal  departore  thaa  with  tte  hastiaoiS  of  her  princely 
cheek;    and,  taming  to   her  oaart,  enoUimed,   *'Qod's 
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death,  mj  lords !  I  haTe  this  daj  heeii  enforced  to  scoar 
up  my  old  Latin,  that  hath  lain  long  msting.** 

Amongst  the  plots  and  pretended  plots  which  still 
disturbed  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  there  was  a  strange  one 
reported  this  year.  A  soldier  of  the  name  of  Sqoires,  who 
had  been  out  with  Essex  at  Teroera,  was  aocnsed  by  one 
Stanley  of  the  most  extraordinary  design  to  poison  the  queen 
which  CTW  was  heard  of.  This  was  no  other  than  to  poison 
the  qneen  by  anointing  the  pommel  of  her  saddle  with  so 
actire  and  deadly  a  liquid,  that  on  her  laying  her  hand  on 
the  pommel,  and  afterwards  putting  her  hand  to  her  mouth 
or  nose,  it  would  instantly  destroy  her.  It  must  have  been 
something  as  instantaneous  as  the  Pmssio  acid  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Leicester  was  to  have  been  put  an  end  to  in  the 
same  way  by  anointing  his  chair..  The  poison  was  declared 
to  hate  been  inclosed  in  a  double  bladder,  and  was  to  be 
pricked  with  a  pin.  Squires  protested  his  ignorance  of  the 
whole  aflTair ;  but  after  haying  been  racked  for  five  hours. 


catholics  and  the  protest«nts  j  betwixt  Eliiabetii,  kis  om 
subjects,  and  Philip,  as  well  as  he  could.  He  w«8  despaed 
by  the  catholics  for  his  pusillanimous  conduot  in  nofcimig|bg 
his  mother's  death ;  but  we  hare  shown  that  EHsabetk  had 
bought  off  his  anger,  such  as  it  was.  Still  Jamei  wiirady 
to  flatter  all  sides  with  his  pretended  good- will,  and  to  get 
as  much  out  of  them  as  he  could.  To  the  pope  ha  pro- 
fessed to  be  studying  the  grounds  of  the  catholic  rdigioo ; 
to  Philip,  to  be  ready  to  join  any  efficient  moremeDt  lor 
rcTcnge  on  Elisabeth ;  to  Elisabeth,  to  be  her  admira  a&d 
humble  senrant  All  sides,  by  their  spies,  were  well  aim 
of  his  professions  to  the  others,  and  ail  equally  despind 
him. .  The  Highland  chiefs,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
earl  of  Huntly  and  the  catholic  earls  of  Angos  and  Eml, 
were  constantly  plotting  with  the  pope  and  Philip,  Aroojli 
the  Jesuits  Gordon,  Tyrie,  and  Oreighton;  and  Elizabeth 
called  on  James  to  punish  them :  but  James  knew  that  if 
he  put  down  the  catholic  party  in  Scotiandhe  should  harei 


A  Barbel's  Shop  in  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth. 


he  confessed  that  he  had  rubbed  some  of  this  poison  on  the 
queen' 9  saddle,  and  that  he  had  been  engaged  to  do  it  by  one 
Walpole,  a  Jesuit,  at  Sefille,  who  fiimished  him  with  the 
poison.  The  counsel  who  stated  this  ridiculous  story  on 
the  trial,  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  so  much  affected  that  he 
burst  into  tears  and  was  obliged  to  sit  dovm.  The  next 
who  rose  declared  that  the  miracle  of  the  queen's  escape 
was  as  striking  as  that  of  St.  Paul,  whenhe  shook  the  Tiper 
from  his  fingers  into  the  fire.  Squires  was  convicted,  and 
executed  as  a  traitor,  declaring  on  the  scaffold  as  he  had 
done  on  his  defence  that  the  whole  story  was  a  fiction, 
and  that  the  rack  could  haye  made  lum  confess  anything 
they  pleased.  Stanley  also,  on  being  put  on  the  rack, 
declared  that  he  himself  had  been  sent  by  Ohristopher  de 
Mora  to  shoot  the  queen. 

Net  even  James  of  Scotland  could  remain  free  from 
charges  of  conspiracy  against  Elisabeth.  Ever  since  the 
death  of  his  mother  he  had  continued  to  trim  betwixt  the 


poor  life  of  it  with  Elisabeth  and  his  presbyterisn  nbjeeU 
who  would  unite  against  him.  At  length,  in  the  pM^ 
year,  Elisabeth  got  hold  of  one  Valentine  Thomas,  ^ 
confessed  that  he  was  hired  by  James  to  murder  the  qoeea. 
The  discovery,  or  pretended  discovery,  excited  vast  bonff 


time  decUring  that  she  did  not  believe  him  capable  of » 
atrocious  a  crime.  James  at  first  treated  the  charge  vi» 
silent  contempt ;  but  eventually,  to  prevent  it  ^^S*^^ 
as  a  fact,  and  operate  against  his  succession  to  tiM  ^^ 
throne,  he  demanded  that  an  attestation  of  the  fi^sebood^ 
the  charge,  as  admitted  by  the  queen,  should  be  east  his 
under  the  great  seal.  A  document  of  the  kbd  ^"^T 
warded  ;  but  it  read  so  like  a  pardon  for  the  crime  ^ 
than  a  denial  of  it,  that  James  returned  it,  much  to  Ew^ 
beth*s  disgust.  The  man  was  never  brought  to  trial, 
°  Digitized 
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was  retained  in  prison,  as  if  ready  at  any  time,  should 
James  prove  too  independent,  to  be  brought  forward ;  and 
James,  finding  him  still  in  prison  on  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne,  took  care  to  execute  him. 

Ireland,  in  almost  every  age  of  our  history  a  misery 
to  the  country  which  had  it,  but  did  not  know  how  to 
rule  it,  was  now  at  such  a  pitch  of  confusion  that  the 
Englbh  government  was  at  its  wit's  end  about  it,  and 


hand.  He  was  as  ready  to  punish  the  English  for  their 
excesses  as  to  do  justice  to  the  Irish  under  their  wrongs  ; 
and  the  enmity  of  his  own  domineering  and  ayaricious 
countrymen  became  much  more  effectiye  than  the  respect 
of  the  natives.  In  1581  the  clamours  and  intrigues  of  hif 
enemies  occasioned  his  recall.  At  home,  howeyer,  he 
suffered  himself  to  speak  incautiously  of  the  queen  and  of 
chancellor  Hatton,  and  a  secret  inquiry  was  instituted  into 
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no  one  liked  to  undertake  its  yice-royalty.  It  was  come 
to  sooh  a  pass  that  it  was  even  worse  than  when  WaU 
siDghsm  Tvished  it  four-and-twenty  hours  under  water. 
The  lord  Gray,  though  eulogised  by  Spenser,  had  left 
it  with  the  character  of  a  -cruel  and  rapacious  tyrant. 
Sir  John  Perrot,  reputed  to  be  an  illegitimate  brother  of 
Elisabeth,  eocoeedM  him,  and  dispensed  justice  with  a  stem 


his  late  administration  of  Ireland.  All  sort?  of  charges  <t 
a  treasonable  nature  were  advanced  against  him  by  those 
whose  rapacity  he  had  punished  during  his  deputyship — 
such  as  favouring  the  catholic  clergy,  plotting  with  Parma 
and  the  Spaniards,  and  encouraging  the  insurrections  of 
the  O'Buarcs  and  the  Burkes.  They  could  establish  none  of 
these,  but  they  managed  to  touch  him  in  a  still  more  dan- 
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gerous  qtmiilcnr.  Theyprcrved  that  in  bis  inriUltoo  at  the 
ob^tcctionB  thrown  'in  his  muj  bj  the  coort,  he  had  spoken 
soni^imes  IVeely  t^f the  queen  and  her  minislefs.  Baees, 
"Whose  BtHter  -his  son  had  married,  exerted  all  bisM^ttenee 
m  his  *fturoiir-;  Imt  where  Olizabeih'fl  vanity  ymu  woonded 
EJhe  was  trnToi^TOg.  Sir  ^olm  w«b  ODndenmed  to  death, 
and  soon  lAer'ffied  in  the  Tmnt  l^nmm)hagrintit  his  uxijuflt 
treatment,  or^mwafi  sioipeoted,  fiomTpoison. 

The  most  formidable  Irish  chieftain   with   whom  the 
English  had  to  contend  was  Hugh,  the  son  of  the  late  baron 
of  Dungannon.    ISiie  active  and  ambitions  chief,  who  iiad 
been  tewarded  for  his  services  in  the  war  against  the  earl 
of  Desmond  with  the^eaifldom  <tf  Tyrone,  soon  proelaimed 
himself  not  merely  fte  successor  to  the  earldom  of  O'Neil 
but  the  genuine  01^  him^eff.    The  natives  of  XTlster, 
in  need  of  such  a  champion,  admitted  his  claims,  and  were 
ready  to  support  him  in  all  his  pretensions*    Afi  theae  ware 
not  admitted  by  the  'English  he  beoome  ihenr  enen^,  and 
by  his  military  talents  proved  a  terrible  diom  in  their  side. 
He  demanded  for  the  natives  liberty  of  oonscienoe  and  all 
their  old  lands,  rights,  and  j>rivHeges  ;  and  tlie  sneoeesive 
deputies  found  themselves  engaged  In  a  most  lanrawing 
and  destractive  war  with  this  subtle  diudTond  his  fdnowen, 
in  which  he  wore  Own  out  by  constant  skirmishes  and 
surprises  amongst  ^Hfe  woods,  bogs,  and  mountaixM  of  his 
wild  territories.   liir  John  l^orris,  who  had  served  with -so 
much  honour  in  tbe  Aflnslands  and  Frooge,  sunk 
it;  andin  August^itfiflHIBSirliraiyBagiiall 
and  slain  in  apitato&%9rtlfte«tSladfcwater,3ii 
baggage  and  artiBsq^  being  loi^,  and  am  thoaoHfl  fti^ 
hundred  men  kilhO.   l!he  oonsequsnoe  <d£  thBWSdta^wHS 
that  nearly  all  loAnfl  vo^lied into  asttte  of 
and  the  great  quoifisnin  the  English aoflii mil  wmm, 
the  man  capable  <kff  naflucing  the  insaqpRttSr-  Bt  VMiuired 
no  common  man^  flortthe  Irish  evsryiiibHie  pnaUmed  the 
earl  of  Tyrone  tbe^januDor  ofius^esottfeE^/andlsAced  to  him 
to  drive  the  En^pkh  ^whnl]^  imt  off  BaAand.   ^Om  wmA  ^ 
Essex  dwelt  so  nmik  in  the-ooonoll  xm  19»  nsHSHrylbravai!^ 
and  address  of  the  man  vdkio  shedld  InaippsMM,  that  tte 
Cecils,  anxious  tonemofBBthimtpiadiMaioe  tomithe  canst, 
declared  that  heinDBeff^omOgr  Sir  ii»nast;fil&[|gfl^*aie 
office.    His  frieafis  ^asnanflSikn  «of  ifte  lhngen4Bdl  dfll- 
culties  of  a  govimiasilt  tsfliidh  ^mA  l>een  the  mma  of  so 
many ;  but  the  qiann,aMHSondingttei>BD«mniendaiioaBa]fftike . 
Cecils,  to  induce  lumtto  accept  the  3)aB^,^wmitt6flliim  aSAt 
of  eight  thousn  i  ifl|psimflM,aaifl  mwfteffiiin  a  prsosiit  atfuwa% 
three  times  thdt  muBL.     Hfe  ^mm  ifikmisfaBa  am  omqy  ^sf 
eighteen  thousanfl'iuan,  isigf  <mS  ttom^v^Msan  Hmups'^ABs  > 
had  fought  in  the  3hftnMaaaflB,'«Ba^>Mi  tteMlest  powers 
that  had  ever  beWLamflnred  on  'any  Irish  'depttt^  flfelodi ' 
full  authority  to  continue  the  war  or  to  make  peaoe  ;  to 
pardon   all  crimes  and  treasons  at  his  pleasure,  and  to 
determine  all  his  own.  appointments.    Such  were  the  terms 
of  his  commission ;  but  in  one  particular  the  queen  had 
laid  a  strict  injunction  upon  him,  in  conversation,  which  was, 
that  he  should  not  give  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  as  he 
wished,  to  his  friend  and  the  friend  of  Shakespeare,  the 
^oad  ^•f  Southampton,  with  whom  ElizabeCh  liad  the  old  cause 
of  qaacral,:that  of  .presuming  to  marry  without  lier  consent. 
In  March,  158iQ,  Essex  marched  out  of  London,  ^surrounded 
by  the  flower  of  'the  joung  nobility,  and  followed  by  the 
aooIamatiQDS  and  good  wishes  of  the  jtopiilaoe,  of  Whom  lie 
was  ^ha  idid  fot  his  miUtai^  reputation  and  his  %rank  and  ' 
generous  disposition. 


Jlsisoener  did  iie  armein  JEreland  flis&lN  8tt  atdduom 
(the  ordan-of  the  qaeen,  and  placed  •Soatluui^  at  &» 
headof  the  h«Me.    £laabeth  seat  on  a^ry  oomiBtDdlat 
his  removal,  and  Bssex  leminded  her  of  tbeienatf  lu 
oooanission,  4md  wished  to  know  whether  ^  aiealt  to 
revoke  it.  Ut  was  AOt  ^1  .after  a  very  wana  eame^oDikat, 
wfaioh  oa  the,part  of  the  queen  became  nuiBtiMfeinptay, 
that  the  headstrong  .Essex  gave  way.    This  was  ^neii^ 
the  conduct  that  his  enemies  at  home  had,  probably,  fonaai, 
and  certainly  rejoiced  in.    Sir  John  Harrington  was  aeit 
out  by  the  qoasn  withl^ex  to  he  her  sjiy  upon  Ma;  ujI 
from  the  eocraspondenoe  betwixt  tins  gentlemsn  and  ha 
feiend  Morkfaam,  wb  discover  tiie  wol^ifhl  cabaUing  of  liii 
enemies  to  "find  occasion  against  torn  and  ruin  him  ioiiii 
absence.   Markhom  says : — "  What  ^belide^  the  loid-de^ 
is  known  to  Him  only  who  knowethjdl ;  but  when  a  ii»a 
hath  so  many  showing  ^enda,  vid  ^o  many  luuiwn) 
enemies,  vdio  leomelh  his  end  hen  Usw  f    Isay.dojoa 
not  meddle  in  any  sort,  nor  give  jpsor  jesting  too  freelj 
amongst  those  70a  Imow  aiot"    BJeauids,  " Two oithm 
of  l^Mex*s«WQea  fees  and  :9aBfisd  awiis,  Mnnntjoy'g  kaj- 
taoa,  ton  vsitt  out  in  yonr  ona^    IDhsy  are  to  repottil 
your  «nd«Bt  ifes  is  «t  bnoa.    As  ym  love  yonnel^  tiie 
quesn,«nd  ma,  IBiiinri  iiirt  Umbii  aoHtteis ;  ^  I  had  oft 
loved  you,  they  9iad  wemt  Anon  4dU.   ^    .    Ton  an  ts 
4rikB«ccoimtof  an^nftfHHSsSntlBB^^editioniandke^ 
JDOSBradtbereof  aiimownt»«igran^»iaMDpany.   Tbiswil 
be  «xpedted  vfjmT ' 

fBuch  were  the  icircumrilanss  omdv  wAiioh  Essex  t^ 
mt  on  this  coaraiand-*bitter  wot  iode&tigable  eneakf 
iWbouring  for  his'ilsatsiitiBaatt  tenia;  •^pies  placed arottsi 
HoBi;  aaflianaMny,  whiflii,«pite  ofsoBW  veterans,  torod 
out  1R>  asiilah «  myaHy  <rf maw  iwosfliiless  fellon^ 
grewdlqftirttsiaitAaeilMij  wyiM  rfaaa  iraih  campaign^tti 

deserted  in  anoAnnL    flidii sii,  9kna  tflie  wrefcohed  i^ 

nnwholesome  aqgdns  aff  jihwIijimmu  ^iiai  worst  enemy »: 
the  Brftisfa^wflilsi  jmaiP^BBS^bia^J&ii»ntly  tbe  eoffljui^ 

Augqsthis  1. 1  jhtsaii  ilhi— aaW  iiBaiiii*uiiiiiftiio  more  tliaii  ^ 
lliiiuiiiiiiilfiiiiliiiayiisilBiHK^aaiiiiimiiiBniaftirdhnm  Hev« 
compelMte  toaarfLmiWHiffuraemenfe  ^tf  two  thousands 
%afoe  he  mdOi  mastfi  ni^  TJUsi^  tte  «hief  seatof  t^ 
nrdbellion*  Itoogoeea  oMt  ite  maOmm,  but  acoompioi^ 
tfi»  ordsr'liyiMi^a>itlHrletten,waqWngof  biswastei 

%ar  tESH9a,aiar«amBgr,«ad  of  heriiian,  ^Aioh  was  80  pieec^ 


te  iiauiiiiftsi,.  awl  which  had  nuste^ 
«o  aony  bdte  liim.  Bfe  Mismcfl  ter  that  be  a(«»^ 
entbely  by^teaiaviaeiaf  iteiteiBMtfia»  Irish  coonoi:  ^ 

f  iB— ij  artriit,^  lnj  »wi|,  'Ism  ftg  nmwm ' nun  (baa 70^ 

majesty's  army,  faaflllMWii  ^iimn^  I  do  anwUlingly  coo^ 
it— better  bodies  and  more  perfect  use  of  tiieir  anna  ^ 
those  men  your  majesty  sends  over  "  He  added,  tW  w 
his  part  he  received  nothing  from  home  but*'di5€0^^ 
and  soid-wounds.*' 

When  he  came  up  with  Tyrone  on  the  5th  of  SepteaKf 
encamped  with  his  whole  army  in  the  ooonty  of  ^^>^'  . 
cliief  demanded  a  parley,  and  showed  so  msBPf  y|^ 
real  cony)laint  againrt  the  fbrmer  gi>van(on  M  ^f^ 
and  professed  sudh  upparently  sinoeon  Abbw^I*^* 
the  redress  of  these  grievanoes,  tbst  ISsscot'SseB^  ^7^ 
justice  and  Che  best  .policy  to  liiften^'Aem.  IBi^rf^ 

batCle,  therefore,  «s  was  en»0Dt«Oaa  wraURm^ttB'^ 
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upon  for  six  weeks,  which  was  to  be  renewed  from  six 
weeks  to  six  weeks  till  the  following  May,  to  gire  time  for 
full  inquiry. 

No  man  had  oyer  shown  himself  more  ready  to  plunge 
into  war,  and  more  reckless  of  danger  in  the  midst  of  it 
than  Essex ;  but  here  he  saw  eyery  appearance  of  gross 
injustice,  and  had  he  been  permitted  to  act  on  his  liberal  and 
just  sentiments,  he  would  probably  have  soon  reduced  all  the 
difficulties  of  Ireland  by  doing  what  was  right  towards  its 
inhabitants.  Bat,  unfortunately  for  him  and  for  Ireland, 
his  enemies  at  home  were  rabid  for  his  destruction,  and 
the  queen,  Ignorant  of  the  real  source  of  the  disorders  there, 
and  already  prejudiced  agunst  him,  listened  to  the  insidious 
suggestions  of  Oobham,  Cecil,  Gray  of  Wilton,  and  Raleigh. 
These  insinuations  were  no  other  than  that  Essex  was  at 
heart  a  traitor,  and  was  in  collusion  with  the  Irish  to  betray 
his  trust  and  make  himself  independent.  Still  worse,  that 
he  was  waiting  for  the  descent  of  the  Spaniards  on  the 
bland  to  assist  In  the  design. 

At  this  moment  Philip  III.,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne  of  Spain-— a  man  of  far  inferior  abili- 
ties, but  with  all  his  father's  ambition  and  enmity  to  the 
heretic  queen  of  England— was  threatening  a  fresh  descent  on 
some  part  of  the  British  domuns.  A  fleet  under  the  adelan- 
tado  had  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  an  army 
was  immediately  set  on  foot,  and  the  chief  ooounand  given 
totheearL  of  Nottingham.  Apprehensive  that  the  ardent 
temperament  of  Essex  might  induce  him  to  Tolunteer  his 
serrices  against  the  enemy  whom  he  had  so  zealously  en- 
countered before,  the  queen  was  induced  by  her  mmisters 
to  forbid  him  quitting  Ireland.  The  Spanish  fleet  cruised 
up  the  channel,  and  without  any  opposition  entered  the 
harbour  of  Sluys.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  Essex  giyen 
to  Tyrone  an  opportunity  of  justifying  himself,  instead  of 
falling  upon  him  and  beating  him,  in  the  usual  way,  without 
inquiry  or  reason,  than  the  junto  of  his  enemies  at  home 
represented  him  as  playing  into  the  hands  of  Spun— Ireland 
being  the  yulnerable  point  on  which  the  Spaniards  would  be 
sure  to  make  the  attack.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  fair  and 
judicious  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  demands  presented  by 
Tyrone  for  the  Irish,  the  bitterest  reproaches  were  showired 
by  the  queen  on  Essex  in  letters  which,  from  the  style,  he 
immediately  attributed  to  Raleigh.  Certain  that  his  destruc- 
tion was  determined  upon  by  these  implacable  foes,  and  tl&t 
no  justice  was  to  be  expeSted  either  for  himself  or  the  Irish 
nation  whilst  he  was  at  such  a  distance,  he  formed  the  sudden 
resolye  to  hasten  to  London  and  defend  his  policy  in  person. 
His  first  idea  was  to  take  with  him  such  a  body  of  troops  as 
should  oyerawe^the  adyerse  party,  and  secure  his  own  person; 
but  Sir  Ohristopher  Blount,  who  had  now  married  his  mother, 
conyinced  him  of  the  fatality  of  such  a  proceeding.  He 
departed,  therefore,  with  a  small  attendance ;  and  arriying 
in  London  on  the  28th  of  September,  and  finding  the  queen 
was  at  Nonsuch,  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  hastening  thither, 
to  preyent  any  one  preceding  him  to  his  pngudice.  But  he 
found  that,  qiuck  as  he  had  been,  his  enemies  had  been 
quicker,  and  that  one  of  the  most  hostile  of  them,  lord  Gray 
of  Wilton,  was  on  the  way  at  full  speed.  Essex  knew  what 
the  effect  would  be  if  Cecil  got  the  news  before  bis  arriyal, 
for  haying  left  hisgoyomment  contrary  to  the  ka^i^^®  ^^^^ 
of  the  queen ;  and  if  time  were  allowed  to  ^x^^^iho  queen's  | 
r^entment,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  arresi 


of  his  arriyal    For  this  reason 


f  be  arres^w  '^jje  Dflona««it 
he  Todeh.^  ^    ^eAmnsiJ 


through  mud  and  mire ;  but  hate  travelled  faster,  and  Gray 
had  been  closeted  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour  with  Cecil 
when  he  reached  the  palace. 

Without  pausing  to  alter  his  dress.  Essex  rushed  into  the 
queen's  priyy  chamber,  and  not  finding  her  there,  did  not 
hesitate  to  rush  into  her  bed-chamber,  though  it  was  only 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.    The  queen  was  just  up,  and 
sate  with  her  hair  all  about  her  face  in  the  hands  of  her 
tire-woman.    She  was  naturally  excessiyely  astonished  at 
this  unexpected  apparition ;  but  Essex  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  before  her,  coyered  her  hands  with  kisses,  and  did 
not  rise  till  she  had  giyen  him  eyidence  of  her  good-wiU. 
He  retired  to  make  his  toilet  in  such  good  humour  at  his 
reception,  that  he  thanked  God  that  after  so  many  troublous 
storms  abroad,  *'  he  fouhd  a  sweet  calm  at  home."  Within  an 
hour  he  returned,  and  had  a  long  interyiew  with  her  majesty, 
idio  was  so  kind  and  gracious,  that  the  courtiers,  who  had 
carefully  watched  how  this  rude  entrance  would  be  taken, 
persuaded  themselyes   that    loye   would  carry  the    day 
against  duty  with  the   queen ;    and  they  all,  except  the 
Cecil  party,  were  yery  courteous  towards  him.     But  by 
the  eyening  the  poison  of  the  yenomous  minister  had  been 
bstilled  and  done  its  work.    He  waa  reoeiyed  by  the  queen 
with  a  stem  and  distant  air,  and  she  began  to  demand  of 
him  why  he  had  thus  left  Ireland  without  her  permission, 
affairs  being  in  so  disordered  and  dangerous  a  state.    He 
reoeiyed  an  order  at  night  to  oonsider  himself  a  prisoner 
in  his  room ;  and  the  next  day,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, he  was  summoned  to  giye  an  account  of  himself  to 
the  counml.    On  entering  the  oonndl,  the  lords  arose  and 
saluted  him,  but  reseated  themselyes,  leaying  him  standing 
at  the  end  of  the  board.    It  was  demanded  why  he  had  left 
his  charge  in  Ireland  without  leaye ;  why  he  had  made  so 
many  knights  there,  contrary  to  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
queen;  why  he  had  dared  to  write  such  presumptuous 
letters  to  her  miyesty ;  and  how  he  had  presumed  to  enter 
her  majesty's  bedroom. 

Essex  is  said  to  haye  answered  these  and  other  demands 
concerning  his  administration  of  Irish  affairs,  in  a  most 
temperate,  graye,  and  discreet  manner.  But  it  was 
thought  that  the  last  charge  would  go  hardest  with  him. 
Elizabeth  had  now  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  figure 
which  she  must  haye  made  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  whom 
she  had  the  yanity  and  folly  still  to  regard  as  a  loyer. 
She  was  now  sixty-three  years  of  age.  Her  natural  locks 
were  thin  and  gray;  her  face  was  wrinkled  and  haggard, 
and  she  had  thus  been  surprised  before  she  was  made  up 
by  her  artists  of  tiie  toilet,  into  an  impossible  imitation  of 
youth.  The  woman  who  had  eighty  wigs  of  different  hues 
had  not  had  time  to  put  on  one ;  and  the  humiliating  fliict 
would,  no  doubt,  sink  deeper  into  her  yain  mind  eyery 
moment. 

On  the  third  day  after  his  exambation  by  the  oouncil  he 
was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  lord  keeper  Bacon,  who 
had  recdyed  much  fayour  from  Essex,  lliere  was  great , 
merry-maldng  in  the  court,  as  if  to  show  that  the  queen 
felt  no  concern  for  her  late  &yourite,  and  she  then  remoyed 
to  Wipdsor.  Lady  Walsingham  entreated  her  that  Essex 
might  be  allowed  to  wHte  to  his  wife,  who  had  just  been 
confined,  and  was  in  great  trouble  at  neitiier  seeing  nor 
hearing  from  him.  Elizabeth  had  the  brutality  to  refuse. 
She  was,  in  fact,  in  the  worst  of  humours,  neither  at  peace 


Vfith  herself,  nor  with  any  one  around  her.    Sir  John 
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HamiB^ii,  wko  bad  conn  over  with  Bssex,  no  oetttcr 
i^opeared  before  her,  iiisn  the  ezolaimed  fiercely --**  WfaiU  J 
did  the  fool  bring  you  tooP  go  bftck  to  yonr  buemesft." 
Sir  John  obseryvs'ttiatiier  ^emeaAOur  left  &o  doubt  whose 
daughter  0he  ^ras.  H«  was  aet  am  hour  in  Loudwi 
before  lie  was  i&re«teiied  with  :the  Fleet  He  replied  4o 
Ide  Driende,  thi:t  oezniug  sedately  fivm  the  laad  servioe,  im 
did  hope  to  eeeape  presfflug  into  the  Flectt.  In  jcBotiier 
flaee,  Hwnington  ei^,  he  *'  ii&d  nearly  been  wvtcik»d  on 
tbe  E0Bex  ^a^t:"  At  Ihte  first  intomew  lie  sv^e  ^the 
i|iieeii  ehtti^d  'mmHh,  w^ked  io  and  feo,  4ttd  loefecd  with 
ttuoh  dimompoeure  in  lier  eounteirattce,  >and  I  iremeinhn:, 
flhe  eiMwhed  mj  girdle  when  I  acneeled  :to  her  and  «wone 
by  God^  BOB,  'I  am  no  ^een1  that  man  is  above  me. 
Who  gaTB  hiffiComnaJBdto  oeme  here  bo  soon  P  i  did«ead 
him  on  dther  ^boffihieBB/  She  4iade  me  go  home.  I  did  mak 
=1^  to  bettoiv4<Kl}idd0B.  df  ail  4lie  irish  rebela  had  been  at 
my  heels,  I'^hodd  not  faa?eina^  bettor  speed." 

The  peo^e  menatttime  mnmifMed  great  eympathy  with 
the  fallen  favourHe,  who  had  been,  eentrary  to  .enchioaBce 
In  general,  at  onoe  ^  fivvovriteof  the  soyerelgn  and  ibe 
pnblio.  The  'prees  teemed  'with  ipamphlets,  the  pulpit  with 
eermonfl  in  1^  Tindfcatcon  ;  imixristers  of  Toli^oa  iput  4ip 
frrayera  for  him,  4Mid  attadcs  mi  his  enemies  -were  even 
found  Boattered  c/boiit  in  tlie  ipalaoe  and  posted  en  its  walla. 
9he3e  evideneeecf  regard  for  ftnm,  no  doubt,  only  die  more 
^cospesated  Bliaabeth,  «e  tbey  made  her  appear  in  tiie 
wrong.  She -called  for  the  Journal  which  ^r  John  Sar^ 
Tingten  liad  been  otdeved  to  keep,  tmt  tfast  ^lid  oiot  furnish 
wiy  matter  on  <^ieh  i^  oeuM  giHHind  the  condeoHiation 
of  B900Z,  «nd  **  Bhe  swore,"  says  Harrington,  "ynAt  an 
awful  ofltli,  that  *we  were  M  idle  knavee,  aoid  ^e  lord 
deputy  Essex  wotrse,  for  irasting  oar  time  and  her  oooi* 
mands'in  such  wise -as  'my  journal  doth -write  e£.^*  What 
ohagrined  her  was,  that  the  eeoncfl  assured  her  &ere 
was  no  Bidfidefit  groimd  U>  bear  «  ehai^  of  (hi^ 
treason. 

In  the  winter  Essex  feU  ill,  and  his  friends  implored 
more  liberty  for  Inm  ;  bat  Elizabeth,  wlio  had  been 
repeatedly  deceil^ed  by  his  pretences  of  illness  when  he  ms 
out  of  humour,  now  would  not  b^eve  it.  Bieinfe  aent 
her  a  Talua1>l6  jewel,  bat  she  wnald  mot  oeeept  it  The 
following  week  (ihe  "sorrowful  countess  presented  herself  at 
court  afi  in  mourning,  to  move  the  qaeeo  in  his  behalf,  but 
BHsabeth  would  not  see  her,  but  iiade  her  go  liome  and 
some  no  mere  to  'coort.  The  .kmg  of  Franoe,  whose 
ambassador,  Boiseise,  bad  wskten  ibim  *word  Idiat 
the  council  had  decided  onauimonsly,  thiit  Essex  had  well 
and  fai&fully  seired  the  qaesn,  and  that^eyen  his  return, 
tiioagh  contrary  to  order,  was  woH  meant,  ulso  deeved  the 
ambassador  to  speak  in  tmma  of  the  earl  from  him, 
cautioning  her  majesty  not  to  drive  to  extremity  one  of  the 
most  fhithful  fuid  v^aable  servants  that  bhe  had.  His 
sisten,  the  huto  Bidi  and  l^rthumberlaad,  went  to  the 
court  all  in  mwnrning  too,  to  Jolioit  more  liberty  for  him 
onaccooit'OfhiKbealth,  and  at  length  she  permitted  him 
to  take  tiie  air  UL  the  garden.  But  all  this  time  she  was 
▼ery  gay  At  court,  and  attended  :a  tenrnament  got  up  by 
his  enemies,  to  let  people  see,  ^  she  observed,  that  they 
could  do  very  well  wdthout  Essex  ;  and  she  gave  out  that 
she  was  advised  to  etay  move  in  L<mdon,  that  she  joaigbt 
counteract  by  her  presence  the  credit  of  those  who  had  too 
nnieh  infiuenoe  with  the  people. 


I  InJuae^of  1600  she  pat  Essex  on  his  tnalb«£m«QOBti 
of  eighteen  comDusstoners ;  a  totally  ill^  ooori  iikat 
she  empowered  to  pass  "censure,"  but  not  jmliBeot. 
Before  this  oourtt  ooneiBting  of  iui  determiped  aainn, 

I  Essex  pleaded  on^  knees,  having iiis  papocB  iahiiluiM 
the  floor  beside  him.  Thus  he  was  k^t  far  elsMa  horn, 
only  beog  allowed,  «Aer  a  long  period.  te^dstiBd  Mt 
attd  :as  iie  gMW  fa%ued  tn  the  latter  |Mttt  of  ths  di}^  bo^ 
permitted  to  lean  a|;ainst!aom4>eard.    ^EdiraidOvb; 

I  Yelvte^on,  Flemmiqg,  and  ^  franeis  fiaoon  mm  ik 
ceewn  lawyers  ea^oyed  against  him.  Bason  hii  beta 
taxed  with  iafratftnde  far  his  aniferii^  hiatself  to  afyeir 

,  against  hie  benelaotor.     It  is  but  jnstioe  totbs^ 

I  lawyer  and  «i^  ^water  jbileeopheg,  to  My  that  be  ki 
vc9>eatedly  eadeawured  toaoften  Eliaabeth  and  pienal  ifoi 

I  het  to  fotgiefe  £isse^  but  finding  that  he  was  ea  thepoiat 
of  losing  her  favour  by  his  oealous  Advocai^  of  his&iaii 

I  he  was  not  mar^  enough  to  gjbfe  his  o«m  icctififi  fin  iui 

I  friendship. 

I  The  result  of  this  trial  was  ttiat  Basex  was  oondaMedto 
forfeit  every  office  which  he  held  by  patent  Imii  tbt  ooti 
and  to  remain  aprison^  at  the  rpgFal  pleasare.«  fifiiabcdk 
Ousted  that  now  she  had  hcokan  the  proud  ^pink  of  ^ 
hard  d^u^  jyid  that  the  sentence  of  the  eeuit  woildlnqs 
him  humbly  to  sue  for  forgiveness.  But  the  great  MiDgof 
Essex  was  his  Iqgh  spirit,  -his  indignant  sense  of  ira^ 
and  obstinate  refusal  to  surrender  liia  own  will  idien  ^ 
foU  himaelf  right;  though  there  was  no  other  wij  ^ 
appeasing  the  determined  mind  of  1^  equaU^  self-viM 
sovereign.  But  no  suoh  thing ;  lie  only  begged  ti>be&* 
missed,  And  Ihat  she  '*  would  let  lier  servant  d^  ^ 
peace."  He  declared  that  all  the  pleasures  and  vfiaAsn 
of  the  world  .liad  palled  up<m  his  mind ;  Aat  ^  ^^ 
their  vanity,  and  desired  only  to  live  in  retirement  «i^ 
his  wifo,  his  friends,  and  his  books  in  the  coontiy.  Bt^ 
that  been  rea]«  few  men  were  better  quafified,  by  ^ 
refined  and  eleinUed  taste«  and  their  love  of  litenUaie,l9 
hav«  adorned  suoh  life ;  but  Essex,  if  be^reaUy  loqgedfor 
private  nnd  domestic  life,  did  not  know  himself  for  lie  vas 
oae  of  those  restless  and  quick  spirits  of  whom  tiiepNt 
said  **  quiet  is  «  hell."  However,  on  the  26th  of  Iflgo^ ^ 
was  released  from  caato4y,  but  informed  that  he  mast  Mt 
ap^Mar  «t  oouri. 

Eliaabeth  now  appointed  lord  Moun^ey,  one  of  fl»e  »«* 
in&nate  friends  of  Essex,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  id  b^ 
place ;  and  though  Mountjqy  endeavoured  to  exooseoa- 
self;  she  would  not  hear  ef  it.  Though  she  kept  op  ^ 
appearance  of  gaiety,  and  went  much  a  hunting  at  Oi&w' 
and  in  the  New  Forest,  she  was  observed  to  be  very  »d»* 
oholy,  at  the  same  time  that  she  showed  no  di^on^  I' 
relent  towards  Essex.  She  was  greatly  offended  it  ^ 
time  by  Hay  ward's  history  of  Henry  IV.  of  Bn^* 
which  some  passages  oonoerniog  the  unworthy  ^'^^ 
of  Kohard  IL  aiipeared  to  her  to  have  reference  to  henrff. 
She  demanded  ef  Bacon  whether  he  could  not  find  that  iii*J 
book  which  might  be  construed  into  treason.  *'No  *''**^ 
said  Bacon.  *•  but  many  felonies."  "  How  ^^^^"1^^^ 
the  queen.  **Many  manifest  thefts  from  ComeliaB  ^^*^ 
replied  Bacon.  She  then  proposed  ihat  Hay  ward  «*^  !* 
put  on  the  rack  and  forced  to  confess  whether  ^^^ 
real  author  or  not.  "  Nay,"  said  Bacon  i  "  nerer  r«* 
person,  but  rack  his  style.  Give  him  pen,  lA  ^  P*^ 
and  let  him  continue  the  story,  and  I  wiH  undertake  * 
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cover,  by  oottpariBg  tiro  styles,  whether  he  he  the  avthopsr 
not.- 

Etoer,  ono9  at  large,  eaat-olF  hw  pretences  of  Fe<^veaie«# 
ancf  eontempt  oF  Mte  worid!,  and  pe^ioned*  the  (lueen-  fi^r  b- 
oouthiuatfoB*  oF  his  patent  fcr  a  menopoly  o€  sweet'  wnMR 
EKsabeth  rephed  tholr  she  weuM  firet  hrqnire  mto  the  vahie 
Or  tInB  prffiiege,  whtch*  she  nndersteod'  woe  wovwi*  nfty 
thousand  pounds  per  annom.  She  accompanied  this  mes- 
sage with  an  ominous  remadk  that  when  horses  beoame 
nnmanageable  it  was  neeeesai^  to»  stint  them  in  their  com.. 
Accordingly,  she  laliised  hia  leqiuBt,  and  appointed  com- 
missioners  to  maoaga  the  taaa  ftir  hnnelf. 

Essex  now  becamt  beaide  hinunlf.  Hiliierto  he  had  IiTed 
in  priTacj.  but  now  ha  aamatoEins  SEonaev  haHle  Stcandv. 
where  ho  gave  frae  anteilaramenir  to  ali  aorto  of  feapla> 
His  seore  tary  Cvdk^  and  (tlifcni  dwi^roua  peraans^  aiuou* 
raged  him  in  the  belief  tfiaic  by  hit  papalasibf  ndii  the 
people  it  would  be  no  diflfaiiltaMiiarfe^forQe  Caail;  Babigh, 
and  his  other  enemies  ftoa^  oilbe ;  and  thadr  onaa  mnoved 
from  the  queen,  all  waafdl  be  right;  fia^  thfiiaftwi  kBf<L 
open  house,  and  was  sook  sunoimded  by  orow<ia  of  mflfiMQ* 
men  and  adventurer^,  by  oathofisaand  puritana.  Ki  minjiij 
friends  formed  themselvea  into  a  sort  (tf  gpaai;.  aBdiawKs 
remarked  that  many  of  the  nobility  also  viaikadi  hia^  a*  the 
earls  of  Worcester,  Southamptan,  Sufsax, 
Bedford.  There  were  daily  preacbiB^  ib  his 
he  proposed  to  some  of  the  fheotegianatikecpestuaai  whather 
it  were  no-t  lawful,  in  case  of  mi^'-adtBientnUiaii;,.  lai  compel 
a  sovereign  4o  govern  according  ta  liaw.  Be  ■aogaaaqa  aaafc 
to  the  king  of  Scotland,  assurian^  hena  Uttik  there  una  a 
design  at  court  to  exclude  hia^  in  ftvfw  of  the  Infanta  of 
Spain,  and  urged  James  ttosendtan  wmAammiot  t»  donand 
a  distinct  deolaratloft  e£  Mis  xiji^ik)  tfteaoaasaion.  Jfanes, 
who  was  in  great  aaKiety^eab  iMm  hmmt  ateaijf „  aypeasa  te 
have  listened  to  tfaa  achma  if  Bmac^  wmA  Urn  laae  taken 
measures  to  act  afaa'ik 

Essex  wa=i  noMr  alfiaHfiritaA  hy  his  passiaaa  into  »  most 
perilous  position.  Mat  laaa  actiicaly  aaqgagfti  oa  doapsoue 
courses ;  and  th<uq{|k  fl«M  paina  were  lalam  to  riaaiiimr  hta 
real  designs,  by  the  ddef  caa^tora  ia  the 
meeting  at  the  aiaief  SouthaBptoiii*Swaoit'ooi 
privately  by  letter  wdik  Essex,  tfaft  pnaaadSnga  aaaU  mA 
escape  the  lynx  aSsMOh  or  titae  eiav-^en  eaaa  af  €Mi  Mid 
his  partj.  The  ODnsptrators  had  oondEuAd  A^  Ifteaaiut 
thing  to  do  in  tie  £biat  inatanaa  waa  ftr  fSm  Christophar 
Blount,  Sir  John  Duviav  and!  Sir  S%»m^f^  DkawM  to  head, 
three  parties,  and  take  possession  of  the  palace  gi^,  the 
guard,  and  the  preaeace  chamber,  whilst  Essex  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees  before  the  queen,  and  refused  to  rise  till 
she  Lad  complied  with  his  petition,  and  dismissed  the 
obnoxious  ministers.  But  whilst  they  were  planning,  Oecil 
and  hb  friends  acted.  The  secretary,  Herbert,  arrived 
with  a  Bumraons  for  Essex  to  appear  before  the  council. 
He  replied  that  ho  wad  too  unwell  ta  attend  ;  and  whilst  he 
was  thus  evading  the  summonfi.  he  received  an  anonymous 
note,  warning  him  to  escape  as  he  vatod  his  life ;  and  this 
was  iinmediafcely  followed  by  the  intelligence  that  the  guard 
had'  beexL  doubled  at  the  palace.  It  was  higk  ^fme  now  to 
act,  aa  his  arrest  was  certain.  In  the  night  l  deflpt^^ched 
messages  to  assemble  his  friends ;  and  it  i^^  ^  solved  that 
the  next  mornings  which  was  Sundftj,  the  ^.^  ^  tTebruarv 
1601,  the  earls  of  Southampton  and  5(/*i  i  ^  */je  lorJ 
Sandys  and  Mounteagle,  and  about  »fx  '  ^ 


should  enter  tfie  city  with  &f«as  dnning  SAsmaa  time*  and. 
assonibling  at  St.  Paul's  Ccom,  wimM  the  land  ma;ar», 
aldtfonea,  and  oompetriffii  weoe  wont  t»  attaad,  to.  call  upoa 
thani'to  aocempanyr  them,  to  the  palaaa^to  aaeist  in  ohtaining, 
the  removal  of  the  permeiQua  adviaera  o£  tha-  coofwnv. 

When  they  were  on  tha  point  of  ejuottting.  tbia  plan^  they 
were  iotemipted  by  a  visit  from  tha  lord  keeper  Egerton, 
the  earl  of  Worcester,  EnoUys,  the  comptroller  of  the 
household,  and  the  lord  chief  justice.  E:;sex  ordered  them 
to  be  admtttod  through  the  wdokei^  but  without  any  of  their 
attendanti,.  waapt  tha  puBBe^aam.  When  the  officers 
o^  dta  QDOWQ  found  themselkea  m  ttie  midst  of  an  armed 
company^  Egerton  demanded  whafr  was  the  meaning  of  it ; 
OBi  whifih  Essex  aeplied  in.  &  Imid  and  excited  tone,  *'  There 
»  &  plot  hid  &r  013^  life.  ILattna  haive  been  counterfeited 
in  my-  luuna ;  meat  have  been  hiEed  to  murder  me  in  my 
bed;.  We  aoe  mat^  to  dafiand  oar  Mres,  since  my  enemies 
cannot  be  aatiisfied  wilitoot  auoking  my  blood.*' 

**  Iif  suafe  be  the  oaat;.'*  sani  the-brd  chief  justice  Popham, 
***te3Lba  pHPed.  ITe  will  adata  it  fiaiiiy,  and  the  queen 
wHr  dWimpaatia^^iattiift.'*^  **  Impavtial  justice  I  "  said  the 
earl  af  SaatliaBiytaa;  ^^tftan.  why  ia  it  not  done  on  lord 
Ghagr?'*  Grajr&ai  attat^ad:  Saotharopton  in  the  Strand 
mU  a  anmber  af  foUowanb  eoa  aacoont  of  an  old  grudge, 
Snothampton  having  only  &  fln^boy  mih  him,  whose  hand 
vna  struck  off,  and  SenAamyton  himself  was  in  great 
&ngav,  till  a  number  «£  people  with,  oluba  came  to  his  help, 
f  ophaon  replied  that  ttray  waa  impaiaonadi  for  the  offence ; 
and  Egerton  dhatsed  Esaex  to  explom  his  grievances  in 
private,  when  thare  waa  &  ezj  of  "^lihaf  abuse  you.  my 
hnrd';;  they  are  undoing;  jov.;.  jua  kaao  your  time!" 
Egerton  put  on  his  cap,  and  CQaHnandfafi  erery  man,  in  the 
queen's  name,  to  Iny  down  hiaaana  andl  Aipart.  The  crowd 
outside  continued  to  shout,  "-Sill:  tftamv.  Kll  them  !  Keep 
them  fbr  hostages  I  Throw  tia»  Q»aiit  seal  out  of  the 
window !  *'  The  queen's  offioam^  heins  sftown  into  a  back 
aoam  guarded  by  musketaaniw  Ehanv  hagjipd  them  to  have 
patience  far  hatf  an  J^um^  andl,  Ibdlin^  tto  door  upon  them, 
bft  tiMBi.  8ij7  jym  T>u!tm^  Sir  6111^^  Merrick,  Francis 
Ireaiaai^  and  Oven  Salisbusj  weaelbft  aacharge  of  them. 

Than  IhHB„  bmAmip  intift  the  st&aat,  dbaw  his  sword,  and 
follaiani  ly  SautAaaapton,  Eutlani^  Sandys,  Mounteagle, 
and  BBM^;  af  the  knighte  and  gentlenunw  he  made  for  the 
ck^  Jbagf  lasna  joinad  on  the  way  bf  ilia  earl  of  Bedford 
aniifimAQtfmwdl  wih  two  hundccd  oitsrs.  At  Ludgate 
thta  fpmA  suffered  fhmm  to  pasa^  Smsx  declaring  that  he 
waaca&iMMnBifig;  tsu  aavft  hia  liB»  feom.l^eigh,  Cobham, 
and  tiair  aanan^ffiaeft.  Ta  tfkeiB-greatL  Aaappointment,  they 
fouad  nal^dy  at  St.  Paa^  Ctoss,  the  queen  having  sent 
and  laacned  the  corporation*  to  keep  away,  and  see  that  the 
people  k«^t  within  their  housen.  Ei^sex  rode  along  shout- 
ing. "  For  the  qu^en,  my  mistress  !  a  plot  is  laid  for  my 
life !  "  and  called  upon  the  citisens  to  come  and  ibllow  him. 
He  had  relied  on  his  popularity  with  the  masses  i  but  he 
now  found  himself  miserably  deceived.  The  common 
people  shouted  "  God  bless  your  honour !' "  but  no  man 
joined  him.  He  bad  placed  much  dependence  on  Smith, 
one  of  the  sheriffs ;  but  on  reaching  his  house  he  found  him 
away,  and  then  felt  that  his  whole  scheme  was  abortive, 
flo  became  greatly  agitated  and  confounded,  and  remained 
A  longtime  in  Smith's  house,  uncertain  what  to  do. 

JTn  the  meantime  there  had  been  great  terror  at  the  palace. 

Bi'mistcrs  were  afraid  of  the  friends  of  BBsex  declaring 
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in  his  faTOOT:  and  admitting  him  or  the  people.  They 
therefore  had  the  gaards  mastered,  every  avenue  to  the 
palaoe  closed,  and  the  streets  barricaded  with  carriages 
and  chairs.  The  queen  alone  had  shown  any  courage. 
About  two  in  the  afternoon,  lord  Burleigh,  with  a  herald, 
and  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  with  Sir  Thomas  Gerard,  pro- 
ceeded to    the    city  in   different   directions,  proclaimed 


whom  he  had  placed  the  utmost  trusty  Ferdinando  Qoiges, 
had  liberated  the  lords  of  the  council  and  escorted  them  to 
court,  as  the  price  of  his  own  pardon.  Captain  Owen 
Salisbury,  with  better  faith,  bad  stood  out,  and  was  wocmded 
as  he  looked  out  of  a  window,  so  that  he  died  the  next  dij. 
Essex  set  about  fortifying  the  house ;  bat  it  was  pn- 
sently  surrounded  by  a  military  force  with  a  battering  tnin 


The  RecoDciIiatloa  between  Qaeen  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Essex.    (See  page  (»65w) 

and  not  a  soul  rose  in  his  defence. 


E^sex  a  traitor,  and  offered  a  reward  of  one  thousand  pounds 
for  his  apprehensien,  with  a  pardon  for  all  his  associates 
who  at  once  returned  to  their  allegiance. 

Essex,  at  the  same  time,  was  endeavouring  to  return 
towards  the  Strand,  when  he  met  lord  Burleigh,  who  fled 
at  the  sight  of  him.  The  guard  at  Ludgate  now  resisted 
his  return,  and  he  returned  to  Queenhithe,  whence  he  went 
by  water  to  Essex  House.    There  he  found  that  a  man  in 


The  case  WM  hopele*-^ 
and  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  Essex  and  Southampton  i^^^ 
a  pariey  from  the  top  of  the  house  with  Sir  Robert  SiW- 
and  surrendered  on  promise  of  a  fair  trial  Th«y  ^^'' 
conveyed  for  the  night  to  Lambeth  Palace.  The  ntsi^^' 
Essex  and  Southampton  were  committed  to  the  Tower.  ^ 
the  other  prisoners  to  different  gaols  in  London  and  West* 
minster.    But  the  first  victim  of  this  insane  insttrrecti.^ 
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was  a  soldier  of  fortune  named  Thomas  Lee,  who,  on  the 
evening  of  Essez*B  arrest,  had  offered  his  servioes  to  Sir 
Bobert  Cecil ;  but  was  reported  to>  have  said  a  day  or  twa 
after  that  if  Essex^s  frieiiid»  muait  to  sare  his  life»  tfaj- 
should  petition  the  que^n  aa  &  body,  and  not  depasii  i63SL 
their  prayer  was  granted.  Fmt  tha»  triTtal  expreanaiof 
opinion  be  was  arrested  a»  Ift  fllM4ibttAlbron£  aAttta- 
door  of  the  proBice  -chaoMftgr  wHHrik  Ite  ^p^em  wm  tit. 

accused  cf  ft  iii%m  to  iiwiihii  llft»  ^fmaat,  tmA  mt  oon- 
demand  aoHl  tsMnted  tt  Tjtftvna  m  m.  Mior. 

Ofe  Aft  1M&  «r  Nbffiury,  liim.td  Soothaaiiiton  were 
arraaipKd  ]Mut«  ft  <tii— nnniiiH  of  tiMBttf-Are  peers,  lord 
BueUbvnfcWn^lsvd  stewwd.  WiUhft  ttigrant  contem^ 
of  jwlitftw  CobhaHs,  Gntf.  and  «AlMnr^  tile  bitter  enemies  of 
Ess«i.  wcM  amongst  his  judges^  He  pointed  them  oat 
to  SovtfbftHf  ton  and  smiled.  He  then  demanded  of  the 
lord  jdlMlT  j«tice  whether  the  privilege  granted  to  every 
comauHur  9t  challenging  such  of  his  jurors  as  he  had  real 
oavBtt  «f  wwKftmn  against  was  to  be  refused  to  peers.  The 
ehiftlJMrincenplied  that  peers  could  not  be  challenged,  for 
BvlA  was  their  estimation  that  they  were  not  required  to 
tal»  m^  «ath  on  arraignment.  The:  ftown  lawyers  engaged 
agiBBst  thm  were  Coke,  Yolvertiftt  and  Bacon.  Coke,  as 
attaBM^-fmeral,  gave  way  to  aB  &at  savage  insolence  and 
abftSfr  far  which  he  wa5<  fkmons.  He  branded  the  mMe' 
priMBesni  as  papistical,  dissolute,  desperate,  and  atheistiaB? 
robafe.  The  earl  of  Essex,  he  said,  *'  would  have  called  ft 
p  win  Ml  at,  and  a  bloody  parimment  would  that  have  been, 
wham  aiu  lord  of  Essex,  tiiat  now  stands  aR  in  black,  would 
hajie  wean  a  bloocfy  robe;  but  naw,  in  God*is  judgment,  he 
of  Mm  earldom  shall  be  Bubett  the  laat  that  of  ft  kingdom 
thaagbft  lo  be  Bobert  the  first** 

£n«K  protested  against  being  judged  by  €dbe>  fotoavms 
ani  aniaaoded  words,  declaariii|^  tiwk  no  tboughit  of  valance 
to  Iflbft  yaan  had  t«er  entered  his  bead»  bo*  tJiai  they  bad 
bean  enafielLed  ta  take  arms  to  ranoive  eicil  oounaeBEirs^ 
naoMig  C^rikbattt  aad  ftftleigh.  Cobham  tbeseupon  rose  in 
hia  f)aeev  and  dftBiedUlat  be  b«laBifMto«i«a  Essex,  buft 
0%  la  bis  eadbition*.  Kssex  repfiad  Ibat^  baaraoid^My 
lose  bis  rrght  band  to^iaaoife  fin>m  the  que«A  iwimmI  tamh 
a  talebesaiog^ vie  eaJNouBwhoa  aa  Cabham.  Tdhrartan  com- 
pared BbMx  to  Oataliaft ;  and  m  lord  ITniilhaa^liwi  appeal- 
ing to  Coiat  nArther  bt  rea&f  at  hia  iioiiiiniiiw.i  believed 
thflAtheywiwiM  banredbne  any  iajaey  la  tfaft^eain  were  it 
in  Aeir  povn;  Coke  leftorfced  tShak  m  bis  sodlaadbis  cobt- 
BciBMe  be  dbi  bdiiavesbe  would  aet  b&ve  fifftd  £mi^  had 
she  been  m  tbm  paipMi^  ramm  II  m^  tAaft  lia;^  ameii  lave 
trealadberaa  Henry  lY.  did  RicfaaadlX.  TiftiTliwn  ribeiiw 

waa  to  the  birtetjr  or  Haeey IT.  by  HefawatdL  wbifib  bftds* 
mn^  iMiaeid  tbe  queen. 

From  Telretton  and  Coke,,  wbes.  antti  al  ftav  aUBfin^ 

were  time-servinc;  and  truculeair  lawyers,  aaWHai  wM  be 
expected  ;  but  every  one  who  reverences  thafiuMearBhwn 
must  read  with  pain  the  8f>eech  by  which  be  soafjbktelaiitf 
the  head  of  his  geneveos  patrott  ta  te  btoeb,.  aad  ^«fcJ  tib» 
characters  of  Cecil,  Kalefgh:,  and  C^hhmm.  Essex  asked 
him  who  composed  the  eU^queat  letters  which  he  Wii  be«a 
advised  to  send  to  her  majesty  in  exposiire  of  tfierr  crimes  ; 
and  Coke,  with  his  audacious  effrontery,  was  obliged  to  come 
into  the  aid  of  the  crest-fallen  lord  keeper. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  Essex  being  accused  of  saying 
that  the  crown  of  England  was  sold  to  the  Spaniards,  de- 


clared that  it  was  said  of  Sur  Bobert  Cecil  that  he  hi 
declared  Che  Infi^nta*s  title  to  the  succession  as  good  uaaj 
other^  (M^n&k  waamtiift  «9ucV  but  not  within  Tiev, 
thea  <MBB»  Jaamtmi,  aa<  1^  pai?minaMHi  af  the  tord'etewri, 
waa  aluapod  la  maia  ft  vialoBt  attfei^  eK^BsMi^  (UkUing  him 
ft  wojg  aa  Ami^  ^iMmg^  aod  ft  gafSri^.  aa  ma  Km  bj  the 
aoo^yaogrbabftdkapiL  BaaafiadonbaiiaBeMiyienin 
wbo  bad  said  tiiuiBw  Iiavd  Southampton  Beat  it  vas  Bir 
WifliiMa  KasSja ;  whereupon  Sir  William  WM  amaoDed, 
and,,  aft  iiMKla>be  expected  in  a  courtier  whoaiiiafeDOD 
ftoeaaed  waa  tike  prime  aunntar,,  qynJiffed  tfaa  aqnauaio 
l^fltfr  it  Meanfe  Botiimg.  Be  bad  haani  Sb  MM  Gw) 
mesdQriBvp'ttair  the  tidb  oCtdie  Xn£uriift  waaaiaBlaMdai 
pmidied  baofe. 

Saob:  wave  tfb»  lieftil&g  fotesaa  <^  tbub  ida^  aiatt  iRx 
was  eertenr  to  be  eoadBmned,,  foer  be  bad  beGaigpl9»kUa 
wild  fassion,  of  really  treasonable  acta;  botaanuBMiatf 
waaTd  not  have  saved  him  before  soak  a  tdbanaL  M 
weaa  oondoraied  as  tradtoiBft.  The  loadateitaiil  warn- 
BueBded  Essex  to  submit  aad  imfiore  fSm  (fwert  aMfoa 
the  aekmnrledgmen t  of  aflj  bia  oftaces^  Binea  iqUi  iit 
he  Qoold  aet  implore  paad»L  foiraifc;  fateatuift  taapailer 
majesty,  ibrthat  he:  bad  esrfiertenadBflU;  ftaftliilbi^ 
entceftt  bar  pardoa  §m  many  dbH^fi-aaniagpL  lar  laadfi 
ha  waa  <&aft  itf  lift),  and  maaM  nettfaec  ankavaftBe 
Buaey';  hak  be  cauacuitifty begged  ^ak  ■on^a^i^biii' 
tended  tabuD  ftiend  Saathamptoa^  a^  bail  il^  dkM 
throng  b»  afSBOtaoa  to  bim.  The  edye  if  tta  «ivti 
tnraed  toacacda  tbaia,,  and  ihej^  unve  aaatefiid  l»  tbe 
Tower,  to  tea  way  Ifee  eitJEena^biiaii^rf  Ifcii—*^^^ 
ran  out  ta  aaa  tikaaa.  Ema  walked  mattm.  mAp^, 
with  Ms  fittsa  towaAi  the  gnaind  ^  and  tflaai^Haad|er- 
sons  sj^ke  to  bimv  he  peadaa  attaniiBa  aadflaaaaiflj' 
ft  seemed  aft  Mbrnthaaghft  aaa  tojttflajbaii  Bit —»^ 
to  bis  a^eal,,  andt  tberetee^  aoar  tftej  auia  BnAi^i^i^' 

As  soon  aa  he  was  in  tika  Hnmm^  I"»a^dMarffc«* 
was  sent  to  bim,.  wbo  exhoatad  baat  te  BaaBBDfeiiB>^  ^ 
tibeAlmi^tyb5<^  free  naftaiiiii  eg  hJuMJan.MJ^ 
of  bis  aacomplSeesL  Esser  flialhaaf  tba^i  ba  bad  eiBa**^ 
BO  offence  agauis<r  God,  any  bbbm  ttaa.  SaaiiiaMtfV^ 
muirderous  ablemfli  of  Saul ,~  laMJIbii  ■etaiiidbtbaatM^^ 
his  friends.  Tben  one  Ashtaa^  bn  aaai  dbi|idft,  sttn^ 
bint,  who  is  dedbdfed  to  havabam  avsBiff  Aa««i^^ 
most  pexfidioua  ehftraoter.  Ba  aamam^  aa  Smbb  ly*'* 
threatened  tairozs  of  aa  omoaMSaBit  JM^  IJafcba  Wv^ 
hiau^reaif  to  confess  eveijUhiafts  aadBwaakCbAt^ 
earl  of  Seftlm^iaia,  the  treasanawawaa  aeat  fta^aii*^^' 
givenesa  ba  asked,  and  to  wbsaa  ba  asada  a  m^f^ 
abieh  mad  finte  sbeeta  a£  fafeR  Ibn  osaftaaoa  bis 
beeath9ceag|U!jrdfaeMfiindaaEsaex^ieal  aa^sadwiieo 
webaaarila  emtDenlawaad  Iba  ebaxaalar  af  lbaMavt>^ 
draar  il  a|^  aad  wiiftiensed  it,  we  aagr  ib^  i«bm  <1»^ 
whatever  the  aisftii'(tiBada  earl  Mdd  af  biaae£i  ba  VQO^ 
not  whollf  implicato  and  nuidaagii  t&a  Saaa  aad  fatetes 
el  hia  aiwiniiT^a.  Yefc  bawaa  asada  «ad»  aft  4M^  «d^ 
feed  bie  finmfe  andbkHdff  wddt  «aa»  af  i^idka^t^ 
be  aer  lAey  wese  g«fl%.  Weabait  asaat  sua  aaelbar  vt0» 
for  befieviaig  tbie  eaafiasaioa  a  fia^uj. 

xrte  public  were  new  air  curioas  le  aiiear  woeiner  iw**^ 
beth  would  really  sign  his  death-warrant.  Some  tbonght 
that  her  resentment  would  certainly  carry  her  that  leag^ 
others  that  she  would  fear  to  bring  him  to  the  scaffoM  I» 
he  should  betray  secrets  by  no  means  to  her  credit ;  w* 
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against  buoIi  &n  emergenoj  she  had  proyided,  and  Essex 
had,  by  contemning  her  person,  long  ago  sinned  the  un- 
pardonable sin.  There  were  plenty  ready  to  carry  tales  of 
his  proffigaey,  his  pride,  his  ingratitude  to  his  royal  mistress^ 
and  his  soornful  expressions  concerning  her,  when  he.  was 
no  longer  like^  to  oome  back  to  punish  them.  Baleigh 
declares  the  real  cause  of  his  fall  plainly.  "  The  late  earl 
of  Essex  told  queen  Elizabeth  that  her  conditions  were  as 
crooked  as  her  carcass ;  but  it  cost  him  his  head,  which 
his  insnirection  had  not  cost  him,  but  for  that  speech." 

The  story  went  that  her  hand  trembled  so  much  in  signing 
his  death-warrant,  that  her  signature  was  scarcely  dis- 
cernible ;  bHjb  the  autograph  remains,  and  totally  contradicts 
the  assertion.    It  is  written  with  singular  steadiness,  and  so 
artistioa%  flourished  that  she  might  have  intended  it  as  a 
specimen  of  her  best  penmanship.    The  story  of  the  ring, 
which  many  historians  r^ct,  we  believe  to  be  much  better 
founded,  and  is  thoroughly  characteristic.     It  is  related  by 
Osborne,  and  is,  says  Miss  Strickland,  "  not  only  quoted  by 
historians  of  all  parties,  but  is  a  family  tradition  of  the 
Careys,  who  were  the  persons  most  likely  to  be  in  the  secret, 
as  they  were  the  friends  and  relations  of  all  parties  oon- 
cemed,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  queen  Elizabeth." 
Lady  Elizabeth  Spelman,  a  descendant  of  that  house,  gives 
the  narrative  in  the  life  of  Oarey,  earl  of  Monmouth.'    It 
is  that  on  some  occasion  Elizabeth  gave  to  Essex  a  ring, 
which  in  any  extreme  case  he  was  to  send  to  her,  and  to 
claim  the  promise  of  aid  or  pardon  then  made.    This  ring,  he 
contrived  to  send  to  the  lady  Scrope,  his  cousin,  to  convey 
to  Elizabeth ;  bat  the  messenger,  a  boy,  by  mistake  put  it 
into  the  hand  of  lady  Scrope 's  sister,  the  countess  of  Not- 
tingham.   The  countess  took  it  to  her  husband,  one  of  the 
most  inveterate  enemies  of  Essex,  who  insisted  that  she 
should  keep  the  possession  o{  the  ring  and  the  message 
accompanying  it  secret.     On  the  one   hand  the    queen, 
expecting  the  arrival  of  this  token,  delayed  the  execution, 
the  warrant  for  which,  with  her  usual  irresolution,  she  had 
once  revoked*    On  the  other  hand,  Essex  waited  the  effect 
of  the  ring,  and  no  evidence  of  it  reaching  him,  deemed  the 
queen  inexorable*    Some  years  after,  when  the  countess  of 
Nottingham  was  on  her  deathbed,  her  conscience  compelled 
her  to  send  for  the  queen  and  reveal  the  fact,  imploring 
her  pardon,  but  instead  of  pardon  Elizabeth   shook  the 
dying  woman  in  her  bed,  and  siud,  '*  God  may  forgive  you, 
but  I  never  can  I  *' 

Many  have  taken  this  anecdote  to  prove  that  Elizabeth 
still  retained  a  tenderness  for  Essex,  and  would  have  par- 
doned him  had  the  ring  reached  her.  We  believe  neither  of 
these  things ;  but  that  Elizabeth  was  glad  to  have  a  person 
to  cast  the  blame  upon,  as  she  always  strove  to  have.  In 
her  vacillation  regarding  Essex's  death  she  sent  his  kins- 
man Edward  Oarey  to  forbid  the  execution,  and  then  again 
sent  lord  Darcy  to  order  its  immediate  completion.  It 
took  plaoe  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  February  25, 
within  the  court  of  the  Tower,  The  most  careful  ^measures 
had  been  concerted  to  prevent  access  to  him  by  any  but 
those  hostile  to  him,  and  firmly  in  the  interest  of  govem- 
inent.  Neither  his  wife,  his  mother,  nor  any  of  his  rela- 
tions or  friends  were  suffered  to  see  him  af^  be  went  to 
the  Tower,  or  have  any  oommunicaion  witl^  hita*  ^^  was 
industriously  published  by  the  court,  ^  ^  the  earl  I 
especially  desired  to  have  a  private  execntf  ^^^ht^  the  fa«j  / 
was,  that  the  mimsters  took  all  meaoB  to    V  #      i;  the  Pn  i  / 
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speaking  on  the  scaffold  except  just  what  tiiey  wanted. 
The  day  before  the  execution,  Cecil,  Egerton,  and  Buokhurst 
wrote  to  lord  Thomas  Howard,  consts^le  of  the  Tower,  i[or- 
bidding  him  to  admit  a  single  individual  except  such  as 
they  furnished  with  an  order ;  some  seven  or  eight  noble* 
men,  they  informed  him,  her  majesty  wished  to  be  there 
whom  she  would  name»  and  two  "  discreet "  divines,  who 
would  bring  an  order  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  constable  and  lieutenant  were  to  take  all  possible  care 
and  circumspection  that  the  earl  should  confine  himself 
exclusively  in  his  speech  to  his  confession  of  his  treason, 
his  offences  to  Qod,  and  his  repentance.  If  he  attempted 
to  break  off  into  any  other  particulars  they  were  at  once  to 
stop  him.  There  are  amply  sufficient  proofs  that  the  earl*a 
confession  was  not  his  free  and  honest  declaration,  and 
that  it  was  in  bis  power  to  say  things  most  damning  to 
the  queen  and  government.  When  Ellzabeth*s  ambassador 
informed  Henry  lY.  that  Essex  had  petitioned  to  die  In 
private.be  exclaimed,  "Nay,  rather  ike  contrary,  as  he 
desired  nothing  more  than  to  die  in  public."  Being  thus 
gfVgged,  the  earl  was  aUpwed  to  say  that  his  offence  was  a 
great,  bloody,  crying,  and  infectious  sin,  and  to  ask  pardon 
of  God  and  the  queen,  and  his  head  was  severed  at  three 
strokes  from  his  body.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  Tower 
chapel,  near  thoee  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of 
Arundel.  Baleigh  says,  he  witnessed  his  execution  from 
the  armoury,  as  he  did  also  those  of  Sir  Christopher 
Blount  and  Sir  Charles  Davers  on  the  17th  of  March,  and 
Sir  Walter  made  a  very  profitable  merchandise  in  the 
pardons  of  others  of  Essex'a  followers. 

Essex  was  only  thirty -three  years  old  at  his  death.  The 
character  of  this  extraordinary  man — for  such  he  was,  both 
in  his  virtues  and  defects — essentially  unfitted  him  for  a 
court.  He  had  all  the  impulses  and  aspirations  of  a  hero. 
He  was  generous,  impulsive,  and  open  in  his  disposition. 
Nature  inspired  him  with  the  noblest  sentiments,  the  most 
disinterested  spirit,  and  unconquerable  thirst  of  glory.  As 
a  commander,  or  even  a  statesman,  in  better  times,  he  would 
have  made  the  most  distinguished  figure.  In  all  his  military 
commands  he  was  restricted  by  colleagues,  carefully  chosen, 
to  restrain  his  impetuosity,  or  he  was  tied  down  by  the 
caution  of  a  court  most  grovelling  in  its  policy ;  yet.  In 
almost  every  instance,  be  at  once  carried  all  opposition 
before  him  by  the  n^idity  and  enthusiasm  of  his  actions, 
and  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  enemies  by  his 
justice  and  magnanimity.  The  very  glory  which  he  acquired 
by  his  victory  and  his  nobility  amongst  the  Spaniards  whom 
he  vanquished,  deepened  the  serpwitine  jealousy  of  his 
mean  rivals  at  home.  In  Ireland  he  went  to  conquer  by 
the  sword,  but  saw  at  once  that  the  natives  needed  not 
crushing  but  conciliating.  "The  Irish,"  he  said,  "are 
alienated  firom  the  English  as  well  for  religion  as  govern- 
ment. I  would  achieve  pacification  there  by  composition 
rather  than  by  the  sword."  But  this,  by  the  court  which 
he  served,  which  could  not  understand  aims  of  policy 
so  elevated,  was  treated  as  a  crime,  and  was  punished  as 
such.  He  was,  in  that  most  intolerant  age,  a  firm  friend 
to  reli^ous  toleration.  Catholic  or  puritan  were  alike  m 
his  eyes  Christians,  and  were  welcomed  to  his  house  and  his 
councils  as  men  sincere  in  their  own  views,  and,  therefore, 
trustworthy.  "  The  catholics,"  says  Carte,  **  venerated  him 
foT  bifl  extreme  aversion  to  put  any  one  to  death  on  account 
^hiB religion."  His  literary  genius  and  tas^  were  of  a  high 
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order,  and  make  ns  regret  that  he  did  not  rather  oa1ti?ate 
them  than  the  more  ordinary  ones  of  diplomacy  in  a  period 
"when  diplomacy  was  one  of  the  meanest  and  most  dis- 
boneflt  of  crafts.  Those  who  would  form  a  tme  estimate 
of  his  writing  should  consult  Ellis's  **  Original  Letters." 
The  greatest  men  of  his  age,  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  were 

"bis  friends.  He  was  the  man  who  first  tdok  the  great 
revolutionist  of  science^  the  great  and  little-minded  Bacon, 

l>y^e  hand,  to  reoeWe  from  that  hand  a  deadly  blow  in 
bis  last  days  of  mortal  peril.  Southampton,  the  friend  of 
Bbakespeare,  was  his  most  intimate  associate,  and  risked 
death  on  his  account.  In  person  he  was  not  distinguished 
by  his  grace  or  dignity :  he  stooped  forward,  danced  awk- 
wardly, and  despised  the  elegancies  of  dress ;  yet,  by  the 
fire  and  brilliancy  of  his  mind  and  conversation,  he  cap- 
tivated the  queen  of  many  lovers,  when  age  was  creeping 
over  her  frozen  bosom  and  her  deadly  and  unforgiving  dis- 
position. The  temper  of  Essex,  like  that  of  many  men  of 
genius,  was  extremely  sensitive,  he  felt  keenly  and  resented 
deeply.  The  sense  of  unadmitted  wrong  drove  him  into 
rash  measures,  which  his  cool  and  calculating  rivals  are 
said  to  have  artfully  stimulated  by  their  spies ;  and  he  fell 
where  such  a  man  could  only  fall,  because,  hating  disgube, 
he  was  open  to  attack ;  despising  meanness,  he  was  certain 
to  excite  its  hatred.  In  a  nobler  arena  Essex  would  have 
burned  forth  one  of  the  fairest  lights  of  history.  As  it  was, 
the  people  felt  and  acknowledged  his  rare  merits — ^those  of 
a  h^h-hearted,  honest,  and  honourable  man,  for  before 
his  period  in  the  breadth  of  bis  moral  horixon.  They  seemed 
to  desert  him  at  the  last  hour  because  his  attempt  was 

"hopeless ;  but  ttiley  remembered  him  with  affection,  and 
with  him  departed  the  waning  popularity  of  the  queen. 
When  she  appeared  agun  in  public  she  was  no  longer 
followed  by  acclamations,  but  by  a  moody  silence ;  and  her 
ministers,  who  had  laboured  so  zealously  for  the  destruction 
of  her  noblest  servant,  were  pursued  by  the  undisguised  scorn 
and  abhorrence  of  the  people. 

The  government  endeavoured  to  put  down  all  expression  of 
such  feeling ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  February  a  young  man 
named  Woodhouse  was  hanged  for  speaking  against  the 
apprehension  and  treatment  of  Essex.  On  the  13  th  of 
March,  Ouffe,  the  false  secretary,  and  Merrick,  the  steward 
of  Essex,  were  butchered  at  TyBum  in  the  usual  horrid 
manner,  as  traitors.  Sir  Charles  Davers,  or  Danvers,  was 
beheaded  on  Tower-luU  on  the  18th,  dying  with  great 
courage;  and  as  soon  as  his  body  was  removed,  Sir 
Ohristopher  Blount,  Essex's  step-father,  suffered  the  same 
fate.  Sir  John  Davies  received  a  year's  imprisonment ; 
Baynham  purchased  his  life  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  for  a 
-  large  sum ;  Lyttleton  paid  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  surrendered  an  estate  of  seven  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  and  then  only  received  the  mitigation  of  being 
removed  from  Newgate  to  the  King's  Bench  prison,  where 
he  died  in  about  three  months.  Southampton  was  impri- 
soned durmg  Elizabeth's  life,  as  was  also  Sir  Henry  Neville, 
who  took  no  active  part  in  the  conspiracy,  but,  according 
to  his  own  account,  condemned  the  only  discussion  of  the 
conspirators  that  he  had  heard,  and  then  set  out  on  his 
embassy  to  France. 

The  king  of  Scots  had  appointed  a  deputation,  consisting 
of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  Bruce,  the  abbot  of  Kinross,  to  visit 
London  and  ascertain  what  were  the  position  and  prospects 
of  Essex  and  his  party.     He  had  abeady  expressed  his 


readiness  to  co-operate  with  them ;  but,  with  his  oml 
caution,  he  was  bent  on  knowing  what  were  really  the 
chances  of  the  insurrection.  His  deputies  were  instracted 
to  act  according  as  they  found  things.  If  there  lu  a 
strong  party  amongst  the  people,  and  a  great  probabilitjof 
a  successful  rismg,  they  were  to  hold  out  strong  hopes  of 
assistance,  but  still  to  keep  fiur  with  the  queen  and  oout 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  government  was  steong,  and  the 
people  not  inclined  to  disturb  it,  tbey  were  to  show  all 
honour  and  affection  to  the  queen,  and  to  press  her  for  an 
increase  of  his  salary;  and  if  she  refused  them,  to  sped 
plain,  and  say  that  the  time  might  come  when  there  would 
be  no  bar  betwixt  him  and  the  crown,  and  then  tiie  base 
sycophants  who  deprived  him  of  her  kindness  bj  their 
misrepresentations  would  be  called  to  account;  but  that  shi 
was  to  be  well  assured  that  as  he  never  had  been,  so  he  nerer 
would  be  concerned  in  anything  detrimental  to  her  peace  or 
interests.  They  were  to  hint  to  the  ministers  that  the  time 
could  not  be  long  ere  they  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
have  made  a  friend  of  him.  They  were  to  go  into  the 
shires  and  to  appoint  secretly  good  sowers,  who  would  zeal- 
ously prepare  the  people  for  his  succession,  wldo)i,  he  mi 
must  be  soon,  unless  "the  old  lady  meant  to  last  as  long a2 
the  sun  or  the  moon.*' 

Whilst  James,  with  his  usual  scheming  and  double-fiiced- 
ness,  which  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  kingcraft,  was  thua 
tampering  with  the  subjects  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  supposed  that 
she  was  by  no  means  unaware  of  his  proceedings,  and  had  a 
hand  in  a  transaction  which  remains  to  this  hour  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  history.  James  being  at  Falkland,  and  spendinj 
much  time  in  hunting,  was  about  to  mount  his  horse  and  start 
for  the  chase  on  the  5th  of  August,  when  he  was  aceosted 
by  Alexander  Gowrie,  the  brother  of  the  earl  of  Gowt 
This  Alexander  Gowrie  and  his  brother,  the  carl  were  the 
sons  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie  who  was  beheaded,  in  1584.  for 
seising  and  detaining  James  at  his  oastie  of  BathreniB 
what  was  called  tiie  Rwd  of  Eutiiven.  They  were  also  the 
grandsons  of  that  old  Ruthven  who  figured  prominentljiD 
the  murder  of  Eixrio.  The  present  Gowries  had  alnys 
had  the  reputation  of  belonging  to  what  was  ^^J^ 
English  party,  or  those  who  favoured  the  plans  of  Hixabett, 
and  were  gener^y  in  her  pay.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
James  would  look  with  suspicion  on  this  Alexander,  who 
suddenly  appeared  before  him ;  but  the  business  on  which 
he  announced  Mmself,  and  the  man*s  manner,  if  we  are  to 
credit  James's  own  account  of  the  affair,  were  still  ooR 
suspicious,  fie  drew  the  kmg  i^fMirt,  and  informed  hia- 
but  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground— that  the  day  ^^ 
he  had  discovered  a  large  pot  of  money— gold  pieces  of  * 
large  size— which  a  man  near  Perth  had  concealed  aoi^r 
a  wide  cloak;  that  he  had '  apprehended  tiie  man,  andfio^ 


entreated  the  king  to  go  with  him  and  see  the  v^ 


aol 


dedde  upon  the  gold.  A  more  improbable  story  cm 
scarcely  have  been  invented ;  but  whoever  did  inrent  i 
knew  well  James's  unfailing  cupidity. 

James,  who  was  one  of  the  most  timid  of  mortals,  saji  ^ 
he  at  first  refused  to  accompany  the  man ;  but  the  pot  c 
gold  running  in  his  head  as  he  rode  to  the  chase,  he  ca^ 
the  man  and  told  him  that  as  soon  as  they  had  run  do«o 
the  buck  he  would  go  with  him.  The  chase  ended  aM 
eleven  o'clock,  and  then  James  kept  his  word  and  rode  ^ 
towards  PerUi  with  Gowrie,  followed  at  a  litUe  distance  tj 
some  of  his  attendants.    Aa  he  went  along,  fears  andiu^ 
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picions  oBme  -across  his  nmid,  and  be  l^egaa  to  suspeot  some 
treasonable  denoe.  Thie  wonder  is  1^8t,  tmdor  tbe  ciroum- 
stanees,  lio  went  on ;  but  tbe  gold  was  a  strong  bait.  On 
approaobing  the  boi»e  of  Ifhe  eail  of  €K)wrie,  he  was  met 
by  tbe  eail,  ullended  by  about  eighty  armed  followers, 
Jameses  attendants  being  only  "fifteen,  and  imarmed.  This 
added  to  Jameif^  terror,  fie  was  assmred  that  the  «arl  had 
only  jost  been  apprised  of  tbe  honour  nf  the  king%  visit, 
and  bad  Tisen  imMenly  from  the  dinner-taftile  to  meet  him. 
In  conseqiKnoe  James  and  bis  retaiaors  had  to  wait  an 
boor  before  finser  was  verred  ite  fhem,  and  then  it  was  tf 
a  very  meagre  1und. 

During  dinner,  Jameses  alarm  'inoreased  from  suspiohne 
oiroumstanees  in  the  conducft  of  the  'earl ;  and  after  it  James 
and  Alexander 'proeeeded  to  %e  man  who  was  said  to  have 
tbe  pot  of  gold.  James  observed  that  Gowrie  carefully 
looked  every  door  behind  them  till  they  came  into  a  little 
closet,  where  stood  a  man  with  a  dagger  at  his  girdle.  Ko 
sooner  was  the  door  shut  and  looked  than  Alexander  Gowrie 
altered  his  whole  demeanour — clapped  on  his  hat,  and,  draw- 
ing the  dagger  from  the  man's  girdle,  pointed  it  at  the 
king*s  breast,  declaring  the  king  to  be  iniu0j>awer,  and 
that  he  was  sure  bis  conscience  was  troubled  with  the 
murder  of  the  earl  his  father.  James  exclaimed  against 
the'  nionstrous  crime  the  man  was  meditating,  and  assusefl 
bim  that  if  he  spaied  bis  ISe  be  would  forgive  him,  and  not 
a  creature  should  know.  On  this  Gbwrie  i^cared  to  relent, 
and  said  tbe  king's  ^i&  should  be  safe,  but  die  must  go4nid 
speak  to  the  earU  He  loft  the  king  looked  «y>\wi&iflie 
man,  who  trembled  £rem  bead  io  £m^  maA  pr Aertafl  ;fiiat 
be  had  no  idea  what  be  bad  been  iplaoed  there  ioc. 

Alexander  Gowrie  smn  returned,  declaring  now^tintt'&e 
king  must  die,  and  that  the  teafl  bad  vent  uway  his  servants 
on  tbe  assurance  that  iheiBlqgihad  midden  away  from^he 
postern.  He  seised  Japaes,  mifl  tkanpi  tto  tn  dus  bands  with 
a  garter ;  but  James  jngm  ^fiiolt  ^  vnatcflafl  awi^  bis  'hands, 
laid  one  on  the  swoaflWhidh  Gowxiie  tvvae  iifaani%4fliawii^ 
and  with  the  other«eiaea  fflie^iaUnn1|f  tke  tfimiit.  Jl&uff 
thus  struggled,  James  mRnagb^  ^^fliagi^anan  towarfls 
an  open  window,  when  hB  ^sotefl  wMb  tOi  Im  m^gbk 
'*  Murder!**  £^  servants  ilngigmBdtkD  be  pasBii^^tlfajD 
moment,  and  mshing  up  •stun  Smmd  James  iliBIl  ntuie^Eng 
vritb  the  ruffian,  whom  they  despatdbed,  and  silsothe  earL 

The  news  of  this  strange  incident  was  received  with  great 
incredulity  by  James's  subjects.  Tbe  clergy  woaJid  not  even 
read  firom  tbe  pulpits  the  order  of  council,  giving  an  account 
ef  '*  The  -unnatnsal.and  vUe  conspiracy.**  But  there  ap|>ears 
no  ^reafc  reason  ^to  doubt  the  faoL  James  had  incuned  the 
resentment  of  the  'Gowries  by  the  death  of  their  faihec 
The  clesgj  were  wexed  at  their  death,  for  they  were  stanch 
supporten  of  the  jUEOsl^ieiian  cause,;  and  that  party  being 
in-doee«lliaiioe  with  the  English  ,g«7emmant,  there  were 
sufisieatzeaeons  v4y  these  .should  beoneans  used 'to  divert 
-Janaee.  £rom  sn^r  jpartioipation  In  Essex*s  acbames  at  that 
moment.  It  was  frobab|j  the  inteatien  of  ithe  Gowriee  to 
^eep  James  in  dusarnoe  for  a  time, 'and  that  histecEorsmade 
bim  imagine  they  intended  to  Jdll  him.  That  this  was  the 
Mai  Jftflaning  jof  the  plot  was  confirmed  by  the  man  with 
tt»  *<^ggeK,  who  tocned  out  to  be  Andrew  Henderson,  the 
■tewwrd^of  tke  earl  of  Gowrie,  who  on  exami^^n  r^ated 
tlMit^Jmd.beeii  .placed  in  the  idoset,  for  \mA  ^  ^^  ^^ 
kB<ow;  it  nag,.mflgeO¥flr,  ascertained  that  t(^  ^{  ef  Gowrie 
bad  been  in  Parid,  and  iu  comma!iioatio|^^  ^^  Svt  Henry 
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Neville,  the  queen  of  England's  ambassador ;  and  it  was 
remembered  that  an  Bngiish  ship  had  for  some  months  been 
oruising  in  the  mouth  of  the  Prith  of  Forth.  Still  further 
confirmation  was  given  by  the  two  younger  brothers  of  the 
Ge^wnes  Seeing  into  England  afber  tiie  affair  at  the  ean*s 
bouse,  where  th^  remahied  under  prcrteotitm  of  Elizabeth, 
From  the  canstant  empHoymeut  of  such  inbrigaes  by  the 
-government  of  Qlixabeth,  there  appears  nothing  inoredtble 
or  improbable  in  this  "view  of  the  matter. 

Wben  James*€i  ambassadors  arrived  in  liandon  they 
.finmd  the  coaspiraoy  of  Essex  ut  an  end,  and  the  earl 
and  his  accon^lioes  in  ^e  Tower.  James,  therefore,  con- 
templated some  difficulty  in  business  with  the  comt,  but 
they  wepe  ordered  to.oongratulute  hermtcjesty  on  her  escape 
from  60  daring  a  plot,  ft  must  have  required  alltheiassnr- 
anoe  of  tried  diplomatists  to  offer  these  felioita<^aBB,  knowing 
the  real  position  of  James  in  the  affiair ;  but  that  did  not 
deter  them  from  making  them,  and  from  pressing  on  the 
English  government ;  and  to  their  agreeable  surprise  they 
encountered  no  obstacle  at  all.  Oecil,  who  saw  clearly  that 
the  queen's  health  was  declining,  was  only  anxious  to  secure 
the  ^e«A-will  of  James,  who  must  to  a  certainty,  ere  long, 
become  aaaster  of  the  English  throne.  The  only  thing  was 
to  open  and  conduct  an  understanding  with  him  without 
detection  by  Elizabeth,  which  would  cost  him  his  bead. 
But 'Cecil,  who  was4is  canning  as  he  was  selfish,  contrived 
to  manage  the  auttter  ^ith  James's  ambassadors  in  the 
deepest  eecreey.  He  let  James  know  by  tbem  that  he  had 
a  wavm^friend  in  hixa*  who  was*  watching  to  serve  him  and 
toguarfl  the  suoeession  £rom  all  intruders  for  him.  He 
qnromisefl  an  increase  of  two  thousand  pounds  to  James's 
pension^  and  lord  Henry  Howard,  who  saw  equally  that 
the  inoon  was  about  to  descend  and  the  sun  to  arise,  was 
tyken  into  the  «BOB«t.  It  was  planned  that  the  necessary 
cocrespoiidence  should  be  carried  en  in  his  name,  and  not 
in  that  of  Oecil,  with  Bmee  mid  ^Tar  in  Scotland.  James 
was  deligfated  with  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  and  was  so 
^flonfident  ef  tbe  aincerity  and  zeal  of  Cecil,  for  he  knew  that 
aSl^his  oalereBii  were  engaged  in  the  scheme,  that  though 
nvgri  tfiie  fSdllowing  year  to  send  a  special  ambassador  to 
fWliwfegfll,  be  refused,  saying  nobody  could  serve  him  so 
tiioron^ilyae  OedH  was  doing.  At  the  same  time  Raleigh 
and  Odbbam,  atot  ibeing  .let  into  the  secret,  failed  to  make 
good  their  interest  with  the  heir-expectant,  and  being 
evidently  secretly  hated  by  Oecil  and  Howard,  who  call 
tbem  "those  wicked  villains,"  they  were  set  down  by  James 
as  his  enemies,  and  remembered  duly  when  he  came  into 
power.  Meantime  Oecil  continued  to  serve  Elizabeth  with 
his  usual  hollow  flatteries,  and  to  appear,  if  either,  more 
inclined  to  the  claims  of  Arabella  Stuart  than  of  James- 
Elizabeth  was  so  little  aware  At  this  time  of  Oecll*8  treason, 
that  she  often  amused  beoself  with  ridiculing  his  pigmy 
.person.  One  day,  observing  the  young  lady  Darby  wear- 
ing something  about  her  neck  suspended  by  a  cord,  she ' 
•Snatched  it  Irom  her,  and  Ibund  it  a  miniature  of  Oecil. 
She  tben,ito  make  fun  of  the  loveos,  tied  the  portrait  on  her 
own  shoe,  and  walked  about  wibh  it  there ;  and  then  she 
removed  it  and  j>inned  it  to  her  elbo^  and  wore  it  there 
some  time. 

Lord  Mounyoy,  the  finend  of  Essex,  though  advanced 

to  tbe  d^u^yslHp  of  Ireland,   knew  that   Elizabeth  had 

become  aware  4>f  bis  jQJffcr  to  attempt  a  release  of  Essex 

from  his  coiffinement  before  his  last   n^  OuCbrefJp,  and 
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he  was  prepared  to  escape  to  the  Continont  on  the  first 
symptom  of  an  attempt  to  arrest  him  :  but  to  bis  agreeable 
surprise  he  received  a  very  gracious  letter  from  Elizabeth, 
in  which  she  stated  that  the  defection  and  death  of  Essex 
had  caused  her  deep  grief,  but  his.  Mountjoy's.  loyalty  and 
success  in  Ireland  had  been  a  comfort  to  her.  This  had 
been  done  at  the  suggestion  of  Cecil,  who  Represented  tb 
her  that  Mountjoy's  loyalty  might  be  secured  by  not  seem- 
ing to  doubt  it.  and  it  was  of  great  consequence  to  have  so 
able  a  general  in  Ireland,  as  the  Spaniards  were  now  medi- 
tating a  descent  on  the  coast  of  that  island.  In  September, 
indeed,  four  thousand  Spaniards  landed  at  Kinsale,  under 
Doc  Juan  D*Aguilar,  fortified  the  town,  and  called  on  the 
people  to  join  them  against  the  heretic  and  excommunicated 
queen  of  England,  their  oppressor.  Whilst  Mounibjoy 
marched  his  forces  to  Einsale  and  shut  up  the  Spaniards 
^thln  their  own  Hues,  Elizabeth  in  England  summoned 


monstrous  abuse.  Scarcely  a  man  about  her  but  had  one 
or  more  of  these  monopolies  in  his  hand,  by  which  the 
price  of  all  sorts  of  the  necessities  of  life  was  doubled,  or 
more  than  doubled.  Sometimes  the  patentee  exercised 
the  monopoly  himself,  sometimes  he  farmed  itoutiootihm, 
whose  only  object  was  to  screw  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
it.  Such  was  the  national  economy  of  this  much  htmiA 
queen,  that  no  kingdom  ever  showed  a  more  misenbls 
condition  of  the  people,  who  were  the  prey  of  a  host  of 
harpies,  who  fluttered  in  the  court,  paying  the  most 
outrageous  and  CTen  blasphemous  adulation  to  thisraio 
old  woman,  whilst  their  talons  were  deep  in  the  tstj 
intestines  of  the  population.  Wine,  salt,  vinegar,  oil,  stirch. 
steel,  coals,  and  numbers  of  other  commodities,  were 
monopolised  and  dealt  out  at  starvation  prices  by  these  hue 
and  contemptible  flatterers. 
.   The  members    for  counties    and  boroughs  had  been 
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her  last  parliament.  She  opened  it  in  person  on  the  27th  of 
October,  but  she  was  now  so  enfeebled  that  she  was  actually 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  the  robes  of  state,  when  the 
nobleman  who  stood  nearest  to  her  caught  her  in  his  arms 
and  supported  her.  Notwithstanding  this  exhibition  of 
her  weakness,  her  determined  vrill  enabled  her  to  rally 
and  to  go  through  the  ceremony.  The  session  was  a  very 
stormy  one.  The  great  object  of  calling  it  together  was  to 
obtain  money.  Money,  the  House  of  Commons  expressed 
its  willingness  to  grant,  *but  at  the  same  time  called  for  the 
abolition  of  a  number  of  monopolies  which  were  sapping 
the  very  vitals  of  the  nation.  These  monopolies  were 
patents  granted  to  her  courtiers,  for  the  exclusive  sale  of 
6ome  article  of  commerce.  It  was  a  custom  which  had 
commenced  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  reign,  and 
l)y  the  greediness  of  her  favourites  had  grown  into  a 


repeatedly  called  on  by  their  constituents  to  demand  1^ 
abolition  of  these  detestable  abuses ;  but  they  had  bees 
as  often  silenced  by  the  ministers,  on  the  ground  that  wen 
things  were  matters  of  prerogative,  and  that  the  (^^ 
would  highly  resent  any  touch  of  her  prerogatives.  .  :: 
On  the  18th  of  November  a  motion  to  i^  ®^*?^ 
made,  which  received  the  regular  ministerial  answer,  wi*^ 
addition  that,  it  was  useless  to  proceed  by  bill  to  ®°^JT 
to  tie  the  royal  hands,  because,  even  if  it  were  done  bj  w® 
houses,  the  queen  could  loose  them  at  her  pleasure.  ^^ 
said  that  the  speaker  was  very  much  to  blame  to  adoit  o: 
such  a  motion  at  the  commencement  of  a  session,  bo«^ 
that  it  vras  contrary  to  the  royal  command.  Bat,  no«f» 
daunted,  the  members  of  the  commons  replied  thattb^ 
had  found,  however  useless  it  was  to  petition  for  ft«  ^ 
moval  of  these  grievances,  that  the  remedy  lay  in  ^^  ^ 
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hands,  and  the  patentees  were  snob  blood-suckers  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  the  people  would  no  longer  bear  the 
burden  of  them.  When  the  list  of  the  monopolies  was  read 
OTer,  a  member  asked  if  bread  were  not  amongst  them. 
The  house  appeared  amazed  at  the  question.  '*  Nay/'  said 
he,  ••  if  no  remedy  be  found  for  these,  bread  will  be  there 
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reign ;  and  "  the  artful  dodger  "  of  the  time,  OecU,  found 
it  necessary  to  seem  to  gi?e  way,  not  meaning  to  give  way 
an  inch.  On  the  25th.  therefore,  the  queen  sent  for  the 
speaker,  and  addressed  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  council, 
in  one  of  those  grandiloquent  speeches  which  were  put  into 
her  mouth  on  all  such  occasions,  full  of  high-sounding  pro- 
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l>6for6  next  pftrliament."  Bacon  and  Oecil  still  talked 
loadlj  of  prerogatiye,  but  the  house  went  on  with  so  much 
rasolation,  that  the  favourites  began  to  tremble,  and 
Baleigh,  who  had  a  monopoly  of  tar  and  various  other  com- 
moditieSy  saw  such  a  storm  brewing  that  he  offered  to  give 
them  all  up.  For  four  days  the  debate  continued  with  such 
an  Agitatioa  as  had  not  been  witnessed  through  the  whole 
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fessions  of  her  love  of  her  people,  and  her  determination  to 
spend  her  heart's  blood  sooner  than  anybody  should  hurt 
them.  A  hundred  and  forty  members  attended  with  the 
speaker,  and  the  queen  said  that  she  would  redress  all 
their  grievances,  and  was  most  thankful  that  they  had 
brought  to  her  knowledge  "  the  harpies  and  horse-leeches  " 
which  infested  her  beloved  people^as  if  she  had  not  known 
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and  heard  of  them  again  and  again  for  years  !     "  I  had    well  foanded— of  the  fatal  want  of  disoiplme  amon^  fte 


rather,*'  she  said,  "  ^tat  mj  heart  and  htuid  should  perish 
than  that  either  heart  or  hand  should  allow  such  priyileges 
to  monopolists  as  may  be  pr^udicial  to  my  people.  The 
splendour  of  r^gal  majesty  hath  not  so  blinded  my  eyes  that 
licentious  power  should  prevail  with  me  more  than  justice. 
The  glory  of  the  name  of  a  king  may  deceiye  those  powers 
that  know  not  how  to  rule,  as  gilded  pills  may  deceive  a 
sick  patient ;  but  I  am  none  of  those  prinoes,  for  I  know 
that  the  commonwealth  is  to  be  governed  for  the  good  and 
advantage  of  ^oee  that  are  committed  to  me,  not  of  myself^ 
>  to  whom  it  ia  intrusted,  and  that  an  account  is  one  dlay  to 
be  given  before  another  Judgment-seat.  I  think  myself 
most  happy  that,  by  God's  assistance,  I  have  hitiierto  so 
prosperously  gpmaed  the  oommonwealth  in  all  reqpects, 
and  that  I  haf«  neb  snb^eets  tiiat  for  their  good  I  eiiould 
willingly  lose  bodi  kingdom  and  Hfe." 

Every  one  who  baa  looked  carefii%  into  the  real  facts  oC 
this  reign  must  be  aware  thatevery  word  in  this  spoech  was 
a  flagrant  fiaJsehood.    EBiabetb,  t^  a  ^oy  cheap  sort  of 
coin — smiles    and    pleasant    words — ^when  she  appeared 
abroad,  had  won  a  popokrity  with  the  people  which  the 
glaring  despotism  and  many  acts  of  arbitrary  ii^ustioe^ 
added  to  these  erasing  mQnopQiiea»  had  not  been  aUe 
entirely  to  destn^.    The  falsehood  of  her  proff  iciii  both 
to  foreign  prinoea  and  bee  own  people^  tt»  lawless  violation 
of  the  rights  of  subjects  in  any  oasa  &at  waa  cinwaad  to 
her  lofty  self-wffl,  tiie  in^risonments^  tbe  peiBasotioMs  fer 
religion,  the  wyiinsry  enoutiona  <^  Boblea  and  of  paople, 
including  the  great  cijing  iignstice  and  doalh  of  ti»  queen 
of  Scots,  would»  ander  anj  other  asvere^ps.  Iwse  produced 
the  most  fearftf  aaeenition  and  abhorrenae.    Buk^  added  to 
these,  the  kingtea  groaaad»  as  weshaUhatre  to  shorwaBon^ 
nnder  such  a  enrae  of  pvfwtj^  pawpniiSBi,  and  cbmo^  aa 
determine  the  i|mstian  at  once  of  the  real  merit  of  Eliia^ 
beth's  govenuMBt      Yek^  after  all  the  like  impositions 
which  had  been  praetised  upon  tibem,  the  eoHmioas  were 
willing  to  be  decttved  once  more:  though  the  populace 
pursued  the  carriiEige  of  Ceeil  with  curses  and  menaaea 
whenever  he  appeared  lAroad,  "so  great  were  tireir  snfar> 
logs,  yet  the  members  of  tiie  lower  house  retsned  thaavat 
adulatory  thanks  to  the  queen  for  her  wmmk  graciooa  pro- 
mises, and  voted  her  the  unezampledg;nat  of  four  iihsMTirn, 
and  eight  tenths  and  fifteenths.    Tks  yrlaimeal  OBoa  du- 
missed,  not  a  further  thought  was  given  to  ilie  redress  of 
the  evils  complained  of;  nay,  Knbetli,  in  dismissing  them, 
could  not  refrain  from  exercising  a  Ktda irony  at  the  expense 
of  the  leaders  of  this  agitation,  and  Geail  regarded  it  as  a 
feat  worthy  of  his  highest  nrlf  fiiti— tinii  to  have  cajoled 
the  representatives  of  the  paspfe,  awl  eonceded  to  them 
nothing. 

Whilst  these  events  bad  boss  taking  place  in  pariiament, 
Mountjoy  had  defeated  the|  queen's  enemies  in  Ireland. 
He  had  united  his  forces  with  those  of  the  president  of 
Munster,  and  kept  the  Spaniards  shut  up  in  Kinsale.  On 
Christmas-eve  the  earl  of  Tyrone  advanced  to  the  assbt- 
ance  of  the  besieged,  with  six  thousand  Irish  and  two 
hundred  fresh  Spaniards,  who  had  landed  at  Castlehaven 
under  the  command  of  Ocampo.  Hisi  plan  was  to  surprise 
the  English  before  daylight,  and  to  have  a  second  division 
'of  his  army  ready  with  a  supply  of  provisions  to  throw  into 
the  town.  But  Mountjoy  was  already  aware  of  his  approach, 
which  was  delayed   by   the   fears   of  Ocampo— only  too 


natives,  and  by  his  endeavoars  to  bring  them  iaU  i 
regblarity.  Moontjoy  surprised  these  wild  hordes  aittey 
were  crossing  a  stream,  and  thoroughly  rooted  tiieii.  vii 
Spaniards,  left  on  the  field  alone,  sorrendered,  and  Tjiqm 
retreated  northwards  with  the  remnant  of  his  amy.  Aboi^ 
five  hundred  Irish  were  killed. 

The  Spaniards  in  Kinsale  yielded  the  place  on  this  defeit 
of  their  allies,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  reton  home 
with  their  arms  and  amnranition;  Tyrone  was  then  ponoed 
by  Moun^oy  with  great  vigour,  and  afker  a  number  of  de- 
£»atB,  retired  still  more  northward.  Munster  was  redooed, 
and  Tyrone  olEsred  to  submit  on  favourable  terou;  H 
Mountjoy  oonld  obtain  no  such  terms  from  the  qaeen;  ebe 
insisted  on  Qnco»£ti<mal  surrender.  Her  ministers  stronglj 
advised  her  to  oonoede  and  settle  the  state  of  Ireland,  whieli 
was  now  costing  her  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  yetr 
to  defend  it  against  the  natives.  Sometimes  she  app^red 
disposed  to  comply,  and  then  again  was  as  obstinate  is 
ever ;  and  matters  remained  in  this  position  tUl  1603,  when 
Mountjoy,  hearing  that  the  queen  was  not  likely  to  lire 
long,  agreed  to  receive  Tyrone's  submission,  to  grant  him  and 
his  followers  a  full  pardon,  and  restoee  the  whole  of  his 
tarritoriea  with  some  few  exceptions.  Tyrone  then  aeoom- 
pawied  Mom^oy  to  Dublin,  where  they  heard  of  the  death 
of  Blizabetb;  and  Tyrone  burst  into  tears  and  regretted 
his  too  hasty  anoender.  The  cbed,  however,  was  dooe, 
and  trancpHli^  inaared  to  Ireland  for  a  short  time. 

The  last  waififco  dsatoaatiation  of  the  reign  of  Eliuheth 
was  an  egpedStiaa  to  tbe  oeast  of  Spain  to  pre?eat  tbe 
passage  of  fresh  ftseta  to  Ireland.  Admirals  LeyiAn  and 
prooBsdad  tinker  witli  a  fleet ;  but,  tempted bjt 
of  moMBBe  nalae  in  tiie  harbour  of  Sesimbria,  tbej 
iiaBdxatanndfaoaM.  This  waa  such  a  desertioo  of 
Aeir  duty  ha  ooasplianoo  with  their  greed  of  priie-moaej, 
thai  in  Ulizabetfals  da^  of  vigour  woali  have  cost  the  coa- 
mandfTB  dea^^  Wkilal:  they  were  gaatding  their  treason 
hoBuwards  the  Spvuik  fleei  nu^  have  made  sail  Ho 
tine  was  lost  m  uaSmg  back  the  fieei  nnder  Mons(»,  wbo 
foand  six  Spaniili  galsTa  out,  aad  stealing  along  ^ 
French  coast.  Before  be  could  fmamt  tiiem  they  were  net 
by  a  sqoadron  of  DvfaA  and  HagBsh  sfcips,  and  after  soae 
hsurd  fighting  three  of  them  wen  snA,  and  three  eseaped 
into  Sluys. 

TIaa  reign  of  qamm  BlJaabetb  waa  now  drawing  to  i 
close.  8ha  waa  apftoaehtng  ber  seventieth  year,  and  till 
lately  liad  still  Bsteaed  to  the  voice  ^of  flattery  aa  if  ^ 
were  yet  in  the  glory  of  her  youth.  But  nature  had  begm 
to  give  her  stem  warnings,  and  the  failing  of  her  stieogih 
brought  deep  melancholy.  However,  in  the  pride  of  hff 
strength  and  the  terrible  energy  of  her  will  she  hadintrigaw 
for  the  disturbance  of  foreign  thrones,  or  imprisoned  aad 
put  to  death  such  as  she  chose  at  home,  when  the  shadow 
of  life's  evening  began  to  close  around  her,  and  tiiej«l|* 
ment  of  that  power  who  knows  no  partiality,  aod  oaUa  for 
a  just  account  from  prince  as  well  as  private  inditidnal* 
grew  over  her  like  a  gigantic  gloom,  then  her  < 
rose  above  the  flatteries  of  her  courtiers  and  ^  < 
of  her  own  passions,  and  she  grew  moody,  i«tfc*i  •" 
miserable.  At  one  time  she  affected  an  imniiarri  ^^f^ 
at  another  she  withdrew  into  solitude,  and  wis  oftea  ■'^ 
in  tears.  One  of  her  household  says  in  a  Ifttai*— **** 
sleepeth  not  so  much  by  day  as  she  used,  neithff  ^^^ 
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rest  bj  night.    Her  delight  is  to  sit  in  the  dark,  and  some- 
times with  shedding  tears  to  bewail  Essoz." 

Yet  she  still  strove  against  the  advancing  infirmities  of 
age.  She  would  insbt  to  the  last  on  making  her  annual 
progress  and  on  hunting.  Only  five  months  before  her 
death  lord  Henry  Howurd  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Mar — •*  The 
queen  oar  sovereign  was  never  so  gallant  many  years,  nor 
60  set  upon  jollity.*'  The  earl  of  \7oroester  wrote  also^ 
'*  We  are  frolio  here  in  court :  much  dancing  in  the  privy 
chamber  of  country  dances  before  the  queen's  majesty, 
who  is  exoeedmgly  pleased  therewith."  She  had  a  new 
favourite  also— the  young  earl  of  Olanricarde — as  if  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave  she  was  in  a  mood  for  dalliance 
with  young  men.  He  was  said  to  resemble  the  earl  of 
Essex,  and  the  eonrtiers  all  pud  much  attention  to  him 
because  they  thought  it  would  please  the  queen ;  but  she 
affSocted  not  to  like  him  because  he  reminded  her  of  Essex, 
and  renewed  her  sorrow.  But  we  may  well  suppose  that 
there  were  deeper  sorrows  than  the  death  of  Essex.  A 
atrange  story  is  told  of  her  calling  for  a  true  looking-glass, 
saying  for  twenty  years  she  had  not  seen  one;  and  on 
bdiolding  her  withered  and  wrinkled  face,  fell  to  cursing 
her  flatterers  so  fiercely  that  they  dare  not  come  into  her 
presence.  The  fact  was  that  the  courtiers  had  rudely 
stripped  away  the  delusions  with  which  they  had  so  long 
mocked  her.  The  time  which  she  had  always  had  a  terror 
cf— that  in  which  they  should  quit  her  to  pay  court  to  the 
rising  son— had  arrived.  The  confessions  of  Essex  bad 
revealed  to  her  the  fact  that  her  very  chief  minister,  who 
stUl  continued  one  of  a  very  small  number  who  paid  her  the 
same  duly  attentions,  was  sworn  to  her  successor,  and  was 
in  close  correspondence  with  him.  A  letter  of  April  7  th, 
1602,  says — '*  The  queen  walks  often  on  Richmond  Ghreen 
with  greater  show  of  ability  than  can  well  stand  with  her 
years.  Mr.  Secretary  sways  all  of  importance,  albeit  of 
late  much  absent  from  the  court  and  about  London,  but 
not  omitting  in  his  absence  daily  to  present  her  majesty 
with  some  jewel  or  toy  that  may  be  acceptable.  The 
other  of  the  conndl  or  nobility  estrange  themselves  from 
court  by  all  occasions,  so  as,  besides  the  master  of  the 
horse,  vice-chamberlain,  and  comptroller,  few  of  account 
appear  there." 

When  Cecil  was  present  it  reqmred  aU  his  art  to  con- 
ceal his  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Scotland.  One 
day  a  packet  was  delivered  to  him  from  James  in  the 
queen's  presence.  She  ordered  him  instantly  to  open  it, 
and  show  its  contents  to  her.  It  was  a  critical  moment, 
and  none  but  a  long-practised  diplomatist  could  have 
escaped  the  exposure  which  it  would  probably  occasion  • 
but  recollecting  her  excessive  dislike  of  bad  smells  and 
tmt>p  of  contagion,  he  observed  as  he  was  cutting  the 
s^ing  that  "  it  had  a  strange  and  evil  smell,*'  and  hinted 
that  it  might  have  been  in  contact  with  infected  persons 
or  goods.  Elisabeth  immediately  ordered  the  cunning 
minister  to  take  it  away  and  have  it  purified,  which  no 
doubt  be  did  of  any  dangerous  contents  before  displaying 
^em  to  her  mi^esty. 

Meantime,  not  only  Cecil  and  Howard,  but  another  clique 
was  busy  paying  court  to  James.  These  were  Raleigh, 
Cobham,  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland  They  met  at 
Durham  House,  and  kept  up  a  warm  corf/^Q0dence  with 
James ;  but  they  were  as  aealously  coui^i  ^^^d  by  Cecil 
and  Howard,  who  warned  James  of  all  f » V^  ^q%  to  trust 


to  them,  Howard  declaring  that  as  for  Baleigh  and  Cobham, 
'*  hell  did  never  spew  up  such  a  couple  when  it  cast  up 
Cerberus  and  Phlegethon." 

Whilst  these  self-seeking  courtiers  were  thus  anxiously 
labouring  to  stand  first  with  the  heir,  Elizabeth  was  sink« 
ing  fast  into  a  most  pitiable  condition.  She  was  weighed 
down  by  a  complication  of  complaints,  and  her  mind  was 
affrighted  by  strange  spectres.  She  told  some  of  her  ladies 
that  **she  saw  one  ni^t  her  own  body,  exceeding  lean  and 
fearful,  in  a  light  of  fire."  This  was  at  Whitehall,  and  as 
her  astrologer.  Dr.  Dee,  had  bade  her  beware  of  White- 
hall, she  determined  to  remove  to  Richmond,  which  she 
did  on  a  very  wild  and  stormy  day,  the  14th  of  January^ 
1603.  She  had  a  severe  cold  before  setting  out,  and  no 
doubt  increased  it.  Her  melancholy  rapidly  increased^ 
and  she  tpent  the  whole  of  her  time  in  sighs  and  tears,  or  in 
talking  of  the  treason  and  execution  of  Essex,  the  proposed 
marriage  of  Arabella  Stuart  with  the  grandson  of  the  earl 
of  Hertford,  or  the  rebellion  of  Tyrone.  On  the  10th  of 
March  the  physicians  gave  her  up,  and  strong  guards  were 
posted  about  the  palace,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  interrupt 
the  accession  of  the  king  of  Scots,  all  suc^icious-looking 
persons  being  taken  up  and  committed  to  prison,  or 
shipped  off  to  Holland. 

To  what  a  condition  this  great  queen  was  now  reduced 
we  may  imagine  from  what  that  condition  was  more  than 
a  year  before.  In  October  of  1601,  Sir  John  Harrington 
says  she  was  wonderfully  altered  in  her  features  and 
reduced  to  a  skeleton.  Her  food  was  nothing  but  manchet 
bread  and  succory  pottage.  She  had  not  changed  her 
clothes  for  many  days.  Nothing  could  please  her ;  she 
was  the  torment  of  the  ladies  who  waited  on  her.  She 
stamped  with  her  feet  and  swore  violently  at  the  objects 
of  her  anger.  For  her  protection  she  had  ordered  a  sword 
to  be  placed  by  her  table,  which  she  often  took  in  her 
hand,  and  thrust  with  violence  into  the  tapestry  of  her 
chamber. 

Now  she  was  so  terrified  at  apparitions  that  she  refused 
to  go  to  bed;  and  remained  sitting  on  the  floor  on  the 
scarlet  cushions  taken  from  the  throne,  for  four  days  and 
nights.  No  one  could  persuade  her  to  take  any  sustenance 
or  go  to  bed.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Cedl,  and  the 
lord  admiral  endeavoured  to  persuade  her,  but  in  vidn« 
When  the  lord  admiral  urged  her  to  go  to  bed,  she  siud,  "  No, 
no;  there  were  spirits  there  that  troubled  her;"  and 
added,  that,  "  if  he  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  such  things 
in  his  bed  as  she  did  in  hers,  he  would  not  try  to  persuade 
her  to  go  there."  Cecil  hearing  this,  asked  if  her  majesty 
had  seen  any  spirits.  At  this  she  cast  one  of  her  old  light- 
ning flashes  at  hun,  and  said,  '  I  shall  not  answer  you  such 
a  question."  Cecil  then  said  she  must  go  to  bed  to  content 
the  people.  "  Must,"  she  said,  smiling  scornfully,  "  must  is 
a  word  not  to  be  used  to  princes  ;  *'  adding,  "  Little  man  ! 
little  man!  if  your  father  had  lived  you  durst,  not  have 
said  so  much,  but  you  know  I  must  die,  and  that  makes 
you  so  presumptuous."  She  now  saw  that  man's  real 
character,  and  ordering  him  and  all  the  rest  except  the 
lord  admiral  out  of  her  chamber,  she  said,  "  My  lord,  I  am 
tied  with  a  chain  of  iron  round  my  neck."  He  endeavoured 
to  dissipate  the  idea,  but  she  only  said,  "  I  am  tied  I  I 
am  tied !  and  the  case  is  altered  with  me." 

"  The  queen,"  says  lady  Southwell,  "kept  her  bed  fifteen 
days,  besides  the  three  days  she  sat  upon  a  stool,  and  one 
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t^  day,  when,  being  pulled  up  by  force,  she  obstinately  stood  j  and  energetically  condemned  in  her  own  profowioBa,  ad 


^  upon  her  feet  for  fifteen  hours."  What  a  most  miserable  scene 
was  the  deathbed  of  this  extraordinary  women !    Surely 
nothing  was  evermore  melancholy  and  terrible  in  its  mixture 
of  mental  decay,  dark  remorse,  and  stubborn,  indomitable 
hardiness  and  self-will.    At  the  same  time  around  her  bed 
were  men  urging  her  to  take  broth,  to  name  her  successor, 
and  to  hear  prayers.    The  kings  of  France  and  Scotland 
were  named  to  her,  but  without  eliciting  the  slightest 
notice ;  but  when  they  named  Beauchamp,  the  son  of  the 
earl  of  Hertford  and  lady  Katherine  Gray,  one  of  Eliza- 
beth's victims,  she  fired  up  and  exclaimed—"  I  will  have 
no  rascal's  son  in  my  nest,  but  one  worthy  to  be  a  king !  '* 
At  length  they  persuaded  her  to  listen  to  a  prayer  by 
the  archbishop  of  Oanferbury,  and  when  he  had  once  begun 
she  appeared  unwilling  to  let  him  leave  off ;  half  hour  after 
half  hour  she  kept  the  primate  on  his  knees.     She  then 
sunk  iiito  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  died  at  three  o^dock 
in  the  morning  of  the  34th  of  March,  1603,  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  her  age  and  the  forty-fourth  of  her  reign. 
Bobert  Oarey,  afterwards  earl  of  Monmouth,  was  anxiously 
"Waiting  under  the  window  of  Elizabeth's  room  at  Richmond 
palace,  for  the  first  news  of  her  death,  which  lady  Sorope, 
his  sister,  commuaicated  to  him  by  silently  letting  fall,  as  a 
signal,  a  sapphire  ring,  afterwards  celebrated  as  "  the  blue 
xiog/*  which  he  caught,  and  the  moment  after  was  gallop- 
^ing  off  towards  Scotland  to  be  the  first  hen^  of  the 
mighty  event  to  the  expecting  James.    Three  hours  later, 
that  is,  at  six  in  the  morning,  Cecil,  the  lord  keeper,  and 
the  lord  admiral  were  with  the  council  in  London,  and  it 
"was  resolved  to  proclaim  James  YI.  of  Scotland,  James  I. 
of  England. 

'  The  character  of  Elizabeth  has,  till  of  late,  been  taken 
on  trust  from  the  extravagant  eulogies  of  the  corrupt 
writers  of  her  time.  She  had  had  a  traditionary 
deputation  as  "the  glorious  queen  Bess,'*  "the  good 
queen  Bess ; "  but  the  researches  into  the  actual  records 
of  her  reign,  as  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
In  our  day,  oblige  us  to  modify  greatly  tiie  gorgeous  por- 
traiture of  her  own  courtiers  and  dependents.  To  judge 
lier  strictly  by  the  purer  and  higher  moral  code  of  to-day 
mrould  be  evidently  unjust.  By  that  standard  she  would 
look  a  monster  of  guilt,  of  licentiousness,  of  despotism,  and 
of  murder.  But  all  monarchs  that  preceded,  i^id  most  of 
those  contemporary  with  her,  had  so  much  of  the  same 
character,  that  a  very  low,  corrupt,  and  dishonest  scale  of 
conduct  was  deemed  admissible,  and  almost  inseparable 
from  royalty.  Grimes  were  permitted  to  them  which  would 
now  excite  horror  and  execration  through  every  civilised 
nation.  Nevertheless,  virtue  is  virtue,  and  justice,  justice 
in  all  times ;  the  nature  of  truth  is  immutable  and  eternal ; 
and  judged  by  that,  the  character  of  Elizabeth,  with  all 
concessions  to  the  general  character  and  maxims  of  the  time, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  of  a  very  mixed  texture,  and  far 
below  that  assigned  her  in  and  long  after  her  time.  In  a 
few  plain  words,  she  was  a  bold,  clever,  successful,  bad 
woman.  That  she  maintained  protestantism  and  defended 
England  against  a  host  of  enemies  is  a  great  fact,  for 
which  we  owe  her  much  ;  though  neither  her  maintenance 
of  the  one  nor  the  defence  of  the  other  was  conducted  on 
principles  which  any  moralbt  would  now  undertake  to  | 
defend.  With  a  high  and  defiant  bearing,  she  condescended  ' 
to  arts  in  weakening  foreign  nations,  which  she  continually  ' 


which  when  applied  to  herself,  she  oharaotsrised  m 
true  terms,  as  dastardly,  unroyal,  and  semettmes  deriluh. 
Her  support  of  protestantism  both  in  England,  Sootiaitd,  ud 
on  the  Oontinent  was  by  every  means  which  prtitfuUntinm 
now  abhors  and  denounces — by  the  utter  8iipprM6io&  of 
religious  liberty,  by  setthig  sulrjeots  against  their  nUn, 
and  in  the  case  of  Mary  queen  of  Scota,  by  tbe  Tiok&D 
of  the  Christian  principle  of  dofaig  as  you  would  be  done  bj, 
of  hospitality,  common  faith,  and  regard  to  the  just  rigbti, 
the  liberty,  and  the  life  of  an  independent  sovereigiL 

Much  fdlowanoe  most  be  made  for  her  in  all  these  eues, 
however,  from  tiie  fact  that  the  statesmen  who  sorroimM 
her  were  of  a  class  in  whom  cunning,  intrigue,  tod  en- 
tempt  of  honour  and  justice  usurped  the  place  of  elsntei 
genius  and  exalted  principle.  There  are  no  arts,  hoimer 
contemptible  or  scandalous,  by  which  pettifoggers  ad 
swindlers  nowadays  reach  their  olijeot,  which  iien  Mt 
then  practised  on  a  national  scale  as  the  most  golden  nb 
of  diplomacy.  Even  when  the  queen's  coDseieaee  aad 
sense  of  right  rose  above  her  conventional  notions  of  lA 
or  the  hurricane  sweep  of  her  passicniB,  these  men  tijM 
her  by  flattery,  or  terrified  her  by  assertion  of  floliaguirt 
her  life  or  her  kingdom  into  their  dark  and  smister  ■«• 
sures. 

As  to  freedom  under  Elizabeth,  thwe  was  litlU  or  wl 
She  had  all  tlie  overweening  notions  of  the  Tudois  of  diiiM 
right.  She  constantly  told  her  pariiaments,  lib  bff 
father,  that  she  had  no  occasion  for  ihem,  but  oallad  thea 
together  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  of  oourtesj ;  asd  « 
to  the  lives  of  her  subjects,  she  held  them  as  so  msoj  biUi 
in  her  hands,  which  she  tossed  away  at  pleasure.  Ae 
heads  of  the  dukes  of  Northumberland  and  NorSi^,  of  the 
earls  of  Arundel  and  Essex,  and  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  beads 
those  of  numbers  of  lesser  men,  and  the  hundreds  of  peo|ik 
who  perished  at  Tyburn  and  other  places  for  their  i^Uff^ 
testify  to  the  lawless  nature  of  her  royal  will 

Of  the  foibles  of  her  character  we  si^  little.  Her  Tasitf . 
her  irresolution,  her  belief  in  astrology,  her  thoeMii 
dresses  which  were  discovered  at  her  decease  in  her  wsd- 
robes,  her  being  painted- «p  in  her  dd  age,  hee,  neck,  mi 
arms,  her  numerous  heads  of  false  hair,  or  even  her  con- 
ing, swearing,  and  beating  with  her  own  lujty  fists  hff 
maids  of  honour  and  her  very  miniBtars,  may  be  pe*** 
over.  But  the  licentiousness  in  which  die  is  toe*> 
to  have  lived,  whilst  calling  hersdf  a  nuuden  qneei; 
the  licentiousness  which,  in  consequence  of  her  exw^ 
pervaded  her.  whole  court;  the  corruption  of  ber  co«t» 
of  justice ;  the  flagrant  mischief  of  the  monopdieB  bj 
which  she  allowed  her  favourites  to  fleece  her  peopl*; 
and  the  pauperism  and  crime  which  abounded  under  aa 
rule,  are  matters  of  far  graver  moment,  and  stand  bt» 
on  such  indisputable  proofs,  that  Elisabeth  can  never  b«« 
be  held  up  as  a  model  queen  to  ttiis  na^oa.  That  Ae^ 
not  been  misrepresented  as  to  the  licenticusness  of  kej 
life,  we  could  prove  by  ample  quotations  fresft  •  ^ 
original  letters,  despatches,  and  memehni  of  the  tiae ;  ■* 
we  may  satbiy  ourselves  with  a  sentence  or  two  in  w^ 
Lingard  has  condensed  these  evidences. 

"  To  her  first  parliament  she  expressed  a  wish  tiist  on  *» 
tomb  mi^ht  be   inscribed  the  title  of  'theviigis  q««- 
But  the  woman  who  despises  the  safeguards  must  be« 
tent  to  forfeit  the  reputation  of  chastity.    It  ^ 
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before  her  familisrtly  with  Dadley  proToked  dMhooourable 
reports.    At  first  thej  ga're  her  pain ;  bat  her  feelings  were 
eoon  blunted  by  passion.    In  the  faee  of  the  whole  oovrt 
she  assigned  to  her  supposed  paramour  an  apaErtmeat  oon- 
tiguous  to  her  own  bed-ohamber ;  and  bj  this  indecent  act 
proyed  that  she  was  beeome  regardless  of  her  dtaracter. 
and  callous  to  overy  sense  of  shame.     Bat  Dudley,  though 
the  most  taroured,  was  not  considered  as  her  only  lover. 
Among  his  rivals  were  numbered  Hatton,  and  Raleigh,  and 
Oxford,  and  Blount,  and  Simier,  and  Anjou ;  and  it  was 
afterwards   belieyed   that  her   licentious  habits  sur?iTed 
eyen  when  the  fires  of  wantonness  had  been  quenched  by 
the  chill  of  age.    The  court  imitated  the  manners  of  the 
soyereign.    It  was  a  place  in  which,  according  to  Faunt, 
'  all  enormities  reigned  in  the   highest  degree ; '   or,  ac- 
cording to  Harrington,    'there  was  no  love  but  that  of 
the  lusty  god  of  gallantry,  Asmodeus.*     Faunt  afterwards 
added  in  another  letter — '  The  only  difoontent  I  haye  is  to 
live  where  there  is  so  little  godliness  and  exeroiM  of  religion ; 
so  dissolute  manners  and  corrupt  odtrerBatioa  generally, 
which  I  find  to  be  worse  than  when  I  knew  the  place  first.'  ** 
We  may  quote  two  more  paragraphs  from  the  same  historian 
in  proof  that  we  have  taken  no  singular  yiew  of  the  real  cha* 
racter  of  Elizabeth  and  her  reign : — *'  The  historiane  who 
celebrate  the  golden  days  of  Elisabeth  haye  described  with  a 
glowing  pencil  the  happiness  of  Uie  people  under  her  sw|iy. 
To  them  might  be  opposed  the  dismal  picture  of  national 
misery  drawn  by  the  catholic  writers  of  the  same  period. 
But  both  have  taken  too  contracted  a  yiew  of  the  subject. 
Religious  dissension  had  diylded  the  nation  into  opponte 
parties  of  almost  equal  numbers — the  oppressors  and  the 
oppressed.      Under  the  operation   of  the  penal  statutes 
many  ancient  and  honourable  families  had  been  ground  to 
the  dust ;  new  families  had  sprung  up  in  their  places ;  and 
these,  as  they  shared  the  plunder,  naturally  eulogised  the 
system  to  which  they  owed  their  wealth  and  theur  ascend- 
ency.    But  their  prosperity  was  not  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  it  was  that  of  one  half  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
the  other. 

'*  It  'is  evident  that  neither  Elisabeth  nor  her  ministers 
understood  the  benefits  of  civil  and  roligioas  liberty.  The 
prerogatives  which  she  so  hi^ily  priaed  have  long  since 
withered  away.  The  bloody  code  which  th»  enacted 
against  the  rights  of  conscience  has  oeaoed  to  Jtain  the 
pages  of  the  statute-book ;  and  ^  reenlt  hat  proved  that 
the  abolition  of  despotism  and  intolerance  adds  np  less  to 
the  stability  of  the  throne  than  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people." 


▲iit«grapli  of  Qaeen  JQiMbetK 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    PROGRESS    OP    THE    NATION. 

Thb  century  of  which  we  have  just  traced  the  events  was 
a  period  marked  by  vast  progress,  and  by  changes  which 
were  the  springs  of  still  more  wonderful  progress  in  after 
ages.    Though  the  character  of  the  Tudors  was  essentially 
despotic,  no  dynasty  since  the  days  of  Alfred  and  of  Magna 
Gharta,  wrought  out  such  revolutions  in  the  constitution  of 
England.      These  revolutions  were  effected  by  the  very 
efforts  of  the  Tudor  monarchs  to  establish  their  own  power 
and  gratify  their  owa  self-will.     They  were  wrought  by 
Profidence :   and  Providence  works  in  his  great  scheme 
of  the  world's  progress  by  bendin;;  the  stiffest  spirits  and 
the  most  tyrannical  aspirations  under  the  weight  of  those 
influences  of  the  universe  which  are  at  the  moment  pre- 
dominant.    These  revolutions  extended  not  only  into  the 
political  constitution  of  the  nation  but  into  its  religious  one; 
into  its   literature,   its  philosophy,   and  its  morals;    and 
that  simply  because  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  of  that  tone 
and  strength,   that  though  outward  powers  could  agitate 
it,  nothing  but  its  own  momentum  could  direct  its  tendency. 
Henxy  YIL.  with   an  indifferent  title,  succeeded  to  the 
crown  because  the  nation  was  weary  of  the  long  conflicts 
of  thcr  York  and  Lancaster  monarchs,  and  longed  for  peace, 
which   his   disposition  promised.      Odd,    cautious,    and 
penurious,  he  took  oare  not  to  raise  a  fresh  race  of  power- 
ful barons  in  place  of  that  which  the  Wars  of  the  Bosee 
had  destroyed,  but  hoarded  up  money ;  and  beyond  the  in- 
justice practised  in  its  collection,  left  his  people  to  pursue 
their  trades  and  their  agriculture,  and  thus  renew  their 
strength.     Henry  VIII.,  violent,  passionate,  sensual,  and 
intensely  arbitrary,  but  fond  of  parade,  and  in  his  youth 
boastful  of  his  prowess,  gratified  the  pride  of  the  nation 
whilst  he  ruled  it  with  a  rod  of  iron.     In  the  gratification 
of  his  lusts  he   did  not  hesitate  to  renounce  allegiance 
to  that  great  spiritual  power  which  for  above  a  thousand 
years  had  ruled  haughtily  over  Europe  and  all  its  kings  and 
warriors.    By  this  act  he  set  free  for  ever  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  this  nation.    In  vain  did  he  endeavour  to 
bind  them  down  in  a  knot  of  his  own  making.    Though  he 
hurled  his  fiercest  terms  against  those  who  instantly  claimed 
a  liberty  which  he  intended  only  for  himself,  he  had  broken 
the  mighty  spell  of  ages — a  power  and  a  mystery  before  ^ 
which  the  world  had  bowed  in  impotent  awe  ;  and  no  chains 
which  he  could  forge,  no  creed  which  he  could  set  up,  no  hier- 
archy which  he  could  frame,  could  possess  more  than  the 
strength  of  the  fire -scorched  flax  against  the  will  of  the  en- 
franchised people.    He  had  let  loose  the  flood  of  religious 
desire,  which  had  age-long  been  dashing  moodily  against 
the  old  mounds  of  superstition  ;  and  he  might  as  well  have 
attempted  to  stem  the  current  of  the  Thames  with  a  hurdle 
as  to  re-imprison  the  public  mind.    It  had  tasted  that 
sweetness  which  never  again  dies  from  the  palate ;  it  had 
breathed  that  air  which  makes  the  memory  of  the  dungeon 
atmosphere  intolerable.   And  though  he  struck  lustily  right 
and  left  whenever  the  million-headed  apparition  of  free- 
will showed  itself;  though  he  gave  full  and  hearty  em- 
ployment to  the  headsman,  the  hangman,  and  the  bigot 
with  his  fiery  stake,  he  succeeded  only  in  teaching  the 
national  will  to  seek  shelter  from  the  passing  tempest,  well 
assured  that  it  must  blow  over.    He  only  deluded  himself  5 
his  triumph  washoUow  and  unreal.  Beneath  the  hushed  roofs 
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ind  the  closed  shutters  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  out- 
wardly wearing  an  aspect  of  obedience,  there  lived  unbroken 
and  glowed  uncrippled  the  freedom  of  the  heart  and  the  reso^ 
lution  to  be  free.  The  moment  that  he  perished,  the  soul 
of  the  nation  showed  itself  alive.  The  very  reformers 
around  his  throne,  who  had  cowered  beneath  the  fell  and 
deadly  ke  of  the  tyrant,  rose,  with  Oranmer  at  their  head, 
and  under  the  mild  auspices  of  the  religious  Edward,  gave 
free  vent  to  the  spirit  and  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation. 


her  death,  shattered  the  throne  of  her  snooessor,  and  gave 
to  the  world  the  unheard-of  spectacle  of  a  king  decapitated 
for  treason  to  bis  people. 

The  grand  underlying  impulse  of  the  forward  moyement 
of  this  age  was  that  of  the  general  progress  of  the  votld 
in  knowledge — knowledge  of  its  rights  and  the  powers  in- 
herent in  popular  association.  The  restoration  of  elaaucil 
literature,  and  especially  of  the  Greek,  had  rekindled  the 
lofty  and  independent  sentiments  of  antiquity ;  bat  still  more, 


Tomb  of  Queen  Elisabeth  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


The  return  of  theologic  despotism  under  Mary  only  added 
force  to  the  spirit  of  reform,  by  showing  how  terrible  and 
bloody  was  the  animus  of  ancient  superstition.  The  fires 
of  Smithfield  lit  up  the  dark  places  of  spiritual  tyranny  to 
the  remotest  comers  of  the  nation,  and  gave  the  blow  to 
the  tottering  Bastile  of  restringent  faith  in  this  country. 
Elisabeth,  with  all  the  self-will  of  her  father,  lived  to  see, 
both  in  people  and  parliament,  a  spirit  that  made  her  lion- 
heart  shrink  with  awe,  and  own,  however  reluctantly,  a 
power  looking  abready  gigantically  down  upon  her  own. 
She  felt  more  than  once,  in  the  pride  of  her  power,  the  terror 
of  that  national  will  which,  in  less  than  half  a  century  from 


the  knowledge  of  the  doctrines,  principles,  and  P^^^^ljJV^ 
the  Bible,  which  had  been  disseminated  amongst  the  peoj* 
by  the  reformers,  had  spread  like  a  flame  amongst  thfts. 
and  had  given  them  totally  new  ideas  of  human  P'*'*^^ 
and  dignity.  Henry  VIIX.,  after  being  induced  to  »» 
public  the  Scriptures,  saw  so  clearly  their  effect  thatw 
withdrew  the  boon  as  far  as  was  possible,  and  pronooBfi» 
the  most  severe  penalties  on  any  of  the  common  V^"^_ 
suiting  that  divine  fountain  of  truth  and  fireedom.  ThW' 
out  the  civilised  world,  far  even  beyond  the  ooantriee  * 
which  the  reformation  had  established  itself,  the  BtusnW- 
ing  boon  of  this  knowledge  diffused  itself,  and  gave  aperiwo* 
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and  uneasy  feeling  to  the  most  slavish  nations  and  despotic 
sovereigns. 

But  in  England  many  other  causes  had  co-operated 
to  raise  the  power  and  condition  of  the  people.  The 
long  civil  wars  had,  by  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.,  reduced  the  old  nobility  to  a  mere  fragment. 
Such  extraordinary  specimens  of  baronial  wealth  and 
dominion  as  the  t^arwicks,  Beauchamps,  Shrewsburys,  no 
longer  existed.  In  Henry  YIL's  first  parliament  the  peers 
amounted  to  only  twenty-eight ;  in  that  of  Henry  YIII. 
they  had  risen  only  to  thirty-six.  With  their  extinction 
had  lapsed  their  vast  estates  to  the  crown,  and  had  in  part 


added  fresh  influence  to  the  throne.  The  old  nobles  looked 
with  a  jealous  and  disdainful  eye  on  the  new  ones ;  the 
new  ones  repaid  the  scorn  by  an  equal  scorn  of  imbecile 
antiquity,  and  by  the  most  assiduous  endeavours  to  rise  in 
affluence  and  official  dignity  to  a  parity  with  them,  andeyen 
an  ascendency  over  them. 

This  predominance  of  the  crown  once  established,  Henry 
YIII.  proceeded  to  a  still  more  startling  blow  to  a  power 
hitherto  equal  and  often  paramount  to  that  of  the  crown 
— the  church.  'To  the  terror  and  astonishment' of  the 
whole  of  catholic  Christendom,  he  stretched  his  hand 
not  only  aga*nst  the  supreme  rule  but  the  yast  property  of 


A  Trial  for  High  Trttam,  hi  Wettmlnster  Hall,  during  the  Tu1or  period. 


been  'sold  to  defiray  the  costs  by  which  it  had  maintained 
its  struggles  against  yarious  claimants  and  their  factions. 
Henry,  as  we  have  said,  carefully  kept  down  this  haughty 
class  to  the  limits  into  which  it  had  fallen.  His  son,  Henry 
Vlll.,  like  him,  pursued  the  policy  of  Edward  IV.,  who 
had  established  a  system  of  fine  and  reooyery  to  cut  off 
entails ;  and  by  liberal  use  of  attainders,  with  their  conse- 
quent forfeitures  of  title  and  estate,  made  the  nobility 
entirely  subseryient  to  the  crown,  which  augmented 
its  wealth  and  power  on  their  ruin.  By  conferring  their 
estates  in  part  on  new  aspirants  to  the  peerage  from  the 
families  of  the  lesser  gentry,  and  in  many  cases — as  those 
of  Wolsey  and  Cromwell—from  the  ranks  of  the  common 
people,  he  divided  the  aristocracy  agtunst  itself,  and  thus 


that  august  and  time-honoured  institution.  In  1532  ho 
abolished  the  annats,  or  first-fruits,  before  that  time  paid 
to  the  court  of  Rome — ^an  act  in  itself  proclaiming  his  inde- 
pendence of  that  court.  In  the  following  year  he  declared 
by  act  of  parliament  that  his  subjects  might  discuss  the 
claims  and  condemn  the  acts  and  opinions  of  the  pope 
without  incurring  any  charge  of  heresy.  Another  year  and 
he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  "  Supreme  head  of  the 
Church  "  in  his  own  realms  ;  and  prohibited  not  only  all 
payments  to  the  pope,  but  all  appeals  to  or  recognition  of 
his  authority.  In  1535,  the  yery  next  year,  he  confiscated 
the  property  of  the  lesser  monasteries  ;  and  this  course, 
once  begun,  neyer  stopped  till  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  yaat  demesnes  of  the  monasteries,  the  collegiate 
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churchea,  hospitals,  and  hoasea  of  the  order  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  the  balk  of  which  he  appropriated 
to  his  own  use,  turning  adrift  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
monks,  priests,  and  nuns  into  the  world.  So  daring  a  sweep 
of  ecclesiastical  property,  power,  and  privflege  nerer  was 
made  by  any  other  man  or  in  any  other  era  of  the  world ; 
and  nothing  could  have  emboldened  even  this  hnpioiis  and 
la^ess  monarch  to  so  astounding  a  deed  but  the  dear  con- 
sciousness that  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  with  him,  and  that 
there  was  a  host  of  eager  candidates  for  the  spoils  of  this 
ancient  corporation,  who  would  do  battle  to  the  death  for  his 
object,  which  was  still  more  their  own. 

By  this  unexampled  coup-d'etat  Henry  made  himself 
master  of  644  convents,  90  colleges,  2^74  obanicifli  and 
free  chapels,  and  110  hospitola;  the  wbok  of  wiuefa«  with 
very  trifling  exception,  was  speedily  eonreyed  to  Hke  vaflt 
swarm  of  hungry  parvenns,  the  Bo— olU,  the  Browneii,  Hhe 
Seymonrs,  Ac,  who  rapidly  bloomed  into  anstoarade  great- 
QMS,  and  eonstitated  an  army  of  invinoible  defonae  against 
any  restoration  of  this  great  and  afiloent  bat  oorn^  ecole- 
siastioal  princedom. 

These  new  men,  in  their  torn,  were  noeessltfttod  to  tnb* 
divide  a  portion,  more  or  less,  amongst  their  foUowors,  to 
establish  their  own  position ;  and  other  great  extenti  of 
lands  were  sold  in  minor  amonnts  to  the  suocessfbl  mer- 
chants and  traders,  so  that  by  this  means  there  grew  up  a 
new  power  in  the  country  -,  that  of  small  bnt  sturdy 
freeholders,  who,  at  once  independent  of  the  crown  and  the 
aristocracy,  soon  made  their  might  felt  in  the  oommunity ; 
and  added  to  the  hoose  of  commons  that  popnlar  infusion 
of  authoritative  life  which  speedily  electrified  the  govern- 
ment by  its  tone,  and  prostrated  it  by  its  measures. 

That  a  large  number  of  such  men  of  substance,  whose 
wMlth  was  the  produce  of  industry,  existed  at  the  period, 
is  an  indication  that  the  nation  had  grown  rich  by  trade, 
and  had  also  advanced  in  population.  When  we  talk  of 
the  Eni^and  and  other  countries  of  Europe  of  former  ages, 
iH  afs  scarcely  aware  of  what  extremely  different  conn- 
tries  tiiey  were,  both  in  regard  to  the  enltivation  of  their 
lands,  the  arts,  aspects.aod  habits  of  their  cities,  their  general 
knowledge,  their  polish  of  speech,  and  their  amount  of  popu- 
lation. It  win  searoely  be  credited,  that  at  the  close  of  ^9 
Wars  of  the  Boses,  the  whole  population  of  En^nd  and 
Wales  did  not  exceed  two  millions  and  a  half— about  the 
present  population  of  London.  But  in  1575,'that  is  in  the 
17tb  year  of  BHzabeth,  the  men  it  to  bear  ami  alone 
amounted  to  1,172.674,  and  the  entire  population  to  not  less 
than  five  millions.  Harrison  in  his  '*  Description  of  Eng- 
land" at  this  time,  says,  that  '*Some  do  grudge  at  the 
great  increase  of  people  in  these  days,  thinking  a  necessary 
herd  of  cattle  far  better  than  a  superfluous  augmentation 
of  mankind.  They  laid,"  he  said,  "  the  cause  upon  God, 
as  though  hd  were  in  fault  for  sending  such  increase  of 
people,  or  want  of  wars  that  should  oonsume  them  ;  affirm- 
ing that  the  land  was  never  so  full."  So  little  did  they 
oomprehend,  that  the  multitude  of  people,  properly  em- 
ployed, were  ^e  strength  and  wealth  of  the  nation. 

But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notioe  that  with  this 
wealth  nud  strength  there  also  co«existed  much  poverty ; 
owing  to  the  derangements  of  society  in  the  days  of  Henry 
Till.,  and  to  the  great  tendency  to  leave  the  land  in  pas- 
ture to  supply  the  great  growth  of  wool  necessary  for  the 
large  demand  for  the  Netherlands,  and  the  rapidly  growing 


one  at  home,  where  the  manufacture  of  bo&  ooene  aal 
fine  cloths  had  been  increasing  from  the  time  that  Bdnri 
III.,  at  the  instigation  of  his  queen,  Philippa  of  Hasanlt, 
invited  the  weavers  of  fine  woollens  over  from  ifatt  ootntiy. 
Still  the  rise  in  the  Tahie  of  all  kinds  of  articles  of  HfB,b- 
eluding  wi^;es,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  is  a  proof 
of  the  enlarged  demand  both  for  skilled  workm^  anidtbe 
capacity  to  pay  much  more  than  formerly,  whieh  could  ody 
be  the  case  with  augmented  means  in  the  bulk  of  tbe 
population.  At  various  times,  as  in  1496  and  1514,  aels 
were  passed  with  tbe  vain  ol)jeot  of  keeping  down  wigei; 
attempts  whi<^,  ^ough  they  show  very  little  prognas  ia 
political  economy,  show  with  equal  clearness  that  employea 
ware  more  numftroy  than  they  had  baen  in  proportion  to 
laboQC  In  1500  tiie  wages  of  a  maater  mmsa  were  6d.  s 
day ;  in  1575  they  ware  doublad ;  and  in  1590  thejhid 
reaofaed  Is.  3d.  The  wages  of  oommonlaboaKfi  kid  raea 
from  6d.  a  day  to  lOd.  In  1511  the  aahny  of  a  dmee^ 
prittt  waa  £3  6fl. 'Sd. :  in  1545  it  had  riasn  to  £ll4&6d. 
Ill  1544  the  wages  of  aalotB  were  advanoad  frosi  k.  pa 
month,  in  the  royal  navy,  to  00.  Sd.,  and  an  QCfasrtBidBB  ud 
professions  exhibited  tbe  like  advanoe  of  payneat 

Thia,of  ooufae,  was  tha  result  of  the  like  adrsoss  in  tla 
priees  of  provisions,  rents,  and  dothiag ;  another  fOKif  flat 
the  people  had  become  not  only  more  auMroua,  fast  mon 
luxurious,  and,  therefore,  exigent  of  batter  diet  aad  aeoom« 
modation.  Wheat,  the  great  staple  of  the  peepb'B  ftod, 
had  advanced  from  3s.  4d.  a  quarter  in  1485  to  178.  b 
1589  ;  £2  2s.  in  1596 ;  and  £1  7s.  in  1599.  It  is  traBtbe 
price  of  wheat  varied  a  great  deal  in  this  period,  bntexoept 
in  a  very  few  seasons  it  never  approached  the  bw  priee  of 
the  previous  century ;  and  in  1587,  a  year  of  aosrnkj,  ition 
to  £5  4s.  In  1500  a  dozen  pigeons  were  4d.,  in  IMlibey 
were  lOd.,  in  1590  tiiey  were  Is.,  and  in  159T,  ayeir  0t 
scarcity,  4s.  3d.  In  1500  a  hundred  eggB  could  be  M 
for  6d.,  in  1541  they  were  Is.  2d.,  and  in  1597  thejfVf  II 
A  good  fat  goose  in  1500  was  only  4d.,  but  in  1541  it  wis 
8d.,  in  1589  it  was  Is.  2d.  A  fat  sheep  in  1500  WS8  Ib.  6i, 
in  1549  from  2s.  4d.  to  4s.,  and  in  1597,  the  dear  ]rMr.  H 
could  not  be  had  under  I4s.  6d*  In  1500  an  ox  oooM  be 
purdiased  fi^r  lis.  or  12s., in  1541  its {Hrioe  had  advtaoed to 
&om£lto£2;  in  1597  a  single  stone  of  beef  was  28.,  ud  ft 
whole  fist  ot  upwards  of  £5. 

In  "Stafford's  Dialogue,"  poUidiad  in  1561.  sU  tbe 
speakers  agree  in  respect  to  tiiis  advaaee  of  prices  in  tbeir 
time.  ** I  am  fain,'*  says  the  engper,  '*  to  give  my  jocnej' 
men  two  pence  in  a  day  more  than  I  was  wont  to  do, 
and  yet  they  say  they  cannot  sufficiently  live  thereon.' 
"  Such  of  us,"  says  the  knight,  '<  as  do  abide  in  theooostrj, 
still  cannot  with  two  hundred  a  year,  keep  thst  koose  thit 
we  might  have  done  with  two  hundred  marioB  bat  nxteei 
years  past.  Oannot  you,  neighfoour,"  he  adds,  tddiew^ 
the  fiumer,  "  remember  that  within  these  thirty  ]ff^ 
I  could  in  this  town  boy  the  beet  pig  or  goose  that  I  «Hld 
lay  my  hand  on  for  4d.,  which  now  costeth  12d.,  s  Iff^ 
capon  for  3d.  or  4d.,  a  ohioken  for  Id.,  a  hen  for  2d^«biA 
now  ooeteth  me  double  and  triple  the  money  f  It  is  filse- 
wise  in  greater  ware,  as  in  beef  and  mutton.  I  have  aMS* 
cap  for  13d.  as  good  as  I  can  get  noWfor  2s.  6d. ;  of  «io'^ 
ye  have  heard  how  the  priee  is  risen.  Now  a  pair  of  ^^ 
costs  12d.,  yet  in  my  time  I  have  bought  a  better  ferM* 
Now  I  can  get  never  a  horse  ehoed  under  lOd.  or  1^ 

when  I  have  also  seen  the  common  price  was  sixpenoi* 
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This  steady  advanoe  of  prices  of  all  articles  is  a  sufficient 
test  of  the  progress  of  the  nation  in  general  wealth  and  in 
notions  of  comfort  and  style  of  liring ;  for  ^ough  un- 
doubtedly a  Tast  mass  of  pauperism  existed  during  ttiis 
period,  no  people  could  go  on  paying  higher  and  higher  rates 
for  everything*  who  had  not  the  means  of  doing  so.  A 
poor  nation  might  have  suffered  distress  or  scarcity,  bntoould 
not  have  raised  the  means  of  liring  to  such  a  degree  as  is 
here  shown,  if  they  had  not  had  the  money  to  purchase  on 
such  a  scale.  But  we  hare  abundant  other  means  <^ 
demonstrating  the  progress  of  wealth  in  the  nation  from 
tho  splendour  maintained  by  the  court,  the  cost  in  dr«ss, 
jewelry,  horses^  and  household  establishments,  the  amount 
of  taxation  and  revenue,  the  extent  of  shipping,  of  foreign 
commerce,  and  the  rank  and  influence  which  the  Mation 
had  assumed  in  Europe.  We  ndw  proceed  to  notice  these 
tokens  of  advance  under  their  different  heads. 

CONSTITUTION  AlfD  LAWS. 

The  Tudors  were  a  race  who  had  tiie  highest  possible 
idea  of  their  power  and  prerogative.  Under  Henry  YIII. 
especially,  tho  sentiment  of  Louis  XI7.  of  France  was 
thoroughly  realised,  though  the  phrase  was  not  yet  coined, 
*'L'i£at  c'est  moi  /  *'  I  am  the  state.  By  him  the  constitu- 
tion appeared  if  not  utterly  annihilated,  yet  reduced  to  a 
mockery  and  a  mere  machine  which  moved  only  at  his 
will.  Yet  in  truth,  paralysed  as  the  nation  appeared  then, 
under  the  terror  of  the  axe  and  th-3  gallows,  its  spirit  only 
waited,  it  was  never  extinguished,  and  under  his  successors 
it  showed  itself  again  untnistakably.  It  has  been  asserted 
by  a  modern  author  tiiat  the  people  in  Henry  YIII.'s  tim^ 
were  most  cowardly,  for  that  he  had  no  means  of  maintain- 
ing his  arbitrary  course  against  them,  as  he  had  no  standing 
army.  But  this  is  not  altogether  true,  for  though  he  had 
no  actual  standing  army,  he  had  tiiut  authority  over  the 
minds  of  both  aristocracy  and  people,  that  as  we  have  seen 
on  all  occasions  in  which  the  people  revolted,  (diiefly  on 
account  of  religion,  and  when  they  were  instigated  and 
supported  by  the  catholic  nobles,  he  speedily  mustered 
sufficient  forces  to  put  them  down,  and  punish  them  severely. 
In  contemplating  the  strange  mystery  of  the  base  submis- 
sion  of  the  parliament  and  people  to  the  vrild  and  reckless 
caprices  and  the  bloody  despotism  of  Henry  YIIL,  we  must 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole  nation  was  rent  into  two 
most  antagonistic  parts. by  the  schism  in  religion.  The 
catholics  feared  the  loss  of  their  estates,  the  protestants  were 
eager  to  secure  them.  Of  the  few  noblemen  remaining  in 
the  country,  firom  the  sanguinary  decimation  of  the  civil 
wars,  some  of  the  wealthiest  remained  stanch  catholics,  and 
were  watched  with  greedy  eyes  by  the  host  of  poor  but 
ambitious  adventurers,  who  were  ready  to  second  every 
scheme  of  spoliation  meditated  by  the  monarch.  When 
the  ancient  church  was  going  to  the  ground,  with  all  its 
proud  establishments  and  enormous  estates,  the  nobles  who 
belonged  to  it  felt  the  very  earth  shaking  under  their  feet, 
and  saw  no  means  of  safety  but  in  the  most  implicit 
obedience.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  numerous  swarm  of 
courtiers,  whose  only  law  was  the  word  of  th«  prince,  and 
their  only  real  creed  the  belief  in  pIuQ^er  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
acqubition  of  the  lands  of  nobles,  prel^i-  al^bote,  and 
chantries,,  as  the  reward  of  subservience,  ^  '  ^er  ready  to 
rush  to  arms  or  to  the  execution  of  the  |w  ^^^^foe  and  ui\- 
Oonstitutional  orders  of  the  king.    %    ^^t  ^    ^as  shown 


by  the  members  of  one  family  to  one  another,  where  the 
terror  of  the  monarch  and  the  hope  of  his  favour  inter- 
vened. And  at  that  day,  when  the  country  swarmed  with 
vagabonds,  who  had  no  home  and  no  ties,  who  had  been 
increasing  ever  since  the  abolition  of  villenage,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  mustering  any  number  of  soldiers,  where 
there  was  the  chance  of  liberal  pay  and  more  liberal 
plunder. 

This  state  of  things,  this  facility  of  drawmg  forces  to 
the  field  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  the  most  certain 
basis,  was  particularly  provided  for  by  Henry  VII.  He 
not  only  took  care  to  save  money  by  all  means,  and  hoard 
it,  so  that  though  no  man  was  more  reluctant  to  spend  it, 
and  none  ever  incurred  so  much  odium  by  his  parsimony 
^ere  the  military  fame  of  the  nation  was  concerned,  yet 
he  had  the  reputation  of  ample  means,  and  the  credit  for  a 
disposition  to  punish  promptly  and  severely  any  disloyalty 
or  adverse  clabns  wx  his  crown«  He  moreover  passed  two 
ezfiresB  statutes  fbr  the  purpose  of  bringing  his  nobles  and 
dependents  rapidly  to  his  standard  on  any  emergency.  *By 
the  acts  a  Henry  VII.  c.  18,  and  19  Henry  VII.  c.  1, 
every  one  who  possessed  any  office,  fee,  or  annuity,  by 
grant  firom  the  <Mrowii,  was  required  to  attend  the  king 
whenever  he  went  to  war,  under  penalty,  in  case  of  failure, 
of  forfeiture  of  all  such  grants.  There  were,  of  course, 
certain  exemptions.  Some  obtained  the  king*8  license,  for 
an  equivalent  consideration,  to  remain  at  home,  and  such 
as  could  prove  any  disqualifying  infirmity  were  excused. 
The  clergy,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  exempt,  also  the  judges 
and  principal  (Ulcers  of  the  law  ;  and  by  the  latter  act  this 
privilege  was  extended  to  tiie  members  of  the  king's  council, 
to  such  persons  as  had  bought  their  patents  for  a  certain 
sum,  and  to  all  persons  under  twenty  and  above  sixty  years 
of  age.  The  exemptions  extended  to  comparatively  a  small 
number  of  peraons,  the  fear  of  forfeiture  applied  to  the 
majority.  To  render  this  more  effectual,  Henry  VII.,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  rigorous  in  prohibiting  a  large  array  of 
retainers  by  the  nobles,  whilst  he  was  strenuous  to  enforce 
the  attendance  of  tiie  fisofees  of  the  crown. 

To  break  the  power  of  the  nobles,  he  enacted  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign  the  Statute  of  Fines,  in  fact,  a 
renewal  of  the  law  of  Edward  IV.,  by  which  entails  could 
be  cut  off  at  pleasure,  and  thus  the  great  land-owners  were 
enabled  to  divide  their  estates  amongst  their  children,  or  to 
bequeath  or  sell  them.  This  was  a  powerful  means  of 
breieJang  down  those  enormous  estates  which  had  hereto- 
fore maintained  the  overgrown  barons,  to  the  danger  and 
continual  disturbance  of  the  throne.  This  process  was 
carried  farther,  by  the  free  use  of  attainders,  by  Henry 
Vin.,  by  which,  at  will  he  struck  down  the  most  wealthy  and  ' 
exalted  nobles,  and  iippropriated  their  demesnes ;  so  that 
eventually  there  was  not  a  foot  of  land  in  the  kingdom 
nor  an  individual  life  which  was  not  held  at  the  king's 
mercy. 

But  still  more  than  the  statute  of  fines,  and  the  passing 
of  attainders,  were  tiie  lives,  liberties,  and  property  of  the 
people  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  king,  by  the  institution 
of  the  court  of  La  Ohamhre  des  Estayers,  or  des  Esteils,  the 
Star  Chamber.  Thb  court  set  aside  all  other  courts  at 
will,  and  by  abandoning  the  use  of  juries  in  it,  laid  Magna 
Oharta,  and  the  life  and  fortune  of  every  man,  at  the  feet 
of  the  throne.  From  the  moment,  in  fact,  that  this  court 
was  formallv  erected  by  the  2  Henry  VII.,  1487  there  was 
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an  end  of  the  conatitution,  the  privilege  of  Habeas  Corpus 
was  suspended,  and  parliament  legislated  in  vain*  The 
king  was  the  state,  and  ruled  in  this  arbitrary  court  by  the 
officers  of  his  privy  council. 

This  court  was  so  called,  it  has  been  generally  supposed, 
from  the  stars  which  ornamented  the  ceiling  of  the  room  in 
which  it  met,  but  these  would  seem  to  have  been  originated 
by  the  name,  not  the  name  from  them.  It  was  the  place 
where  the  Jevnsh  contracts  were  deposited  by  Richard  I., 
and  which  were  called  starra  or  stars,  a  corruption  of  the 
Hebrew  word  shitar*  No  star  was  deemed  valid  except  it 
was  found  in  that  depository,  and  they  remained  there  till 
the  banishment  of  the  Jews  by  Edward  I.  This  royal 
tribunal  bad  been  employed  by  monarchs  previously  to 
Henry,  but  he  was  enabled  to  make  it  legal  by  act  of 
parii&ment,  during  the  depressed  condition  of  both  parlia* 
ment  and  aristocracy.  This  court  became  speedUy  the 
great  instrument  of  the  oppression  and  extortion  of  the 
subject,  the  terror  of  the  whole  realm,  and  from  this  time 
till  it  was  abolished  in  the  16  Oharles  I.,  1641,  it  became 
the  scene  of  the  most  frightful  injustice  and  iniquity.  The 
jud|^,  the  members  of  the  royal  council,  amounted  to  from 
twenty-six  to  forty-two,  the  lord  chancellor  having  the 
-casting  voice.  It  became  the  Inquisition  of  this  country  in 
the  long  conflict  of  religious  opinion,  when  the  government 
summoned,  tortured,  tried,  and  condemned  at  pleasure  any 
man  whose  opinions,  political  or  religious,  were  opposed  to 
the  regal  despotism,  or  whose  wealth  was  an  incentive  to 
judicial  violence  or  murder.  Bbhops  as  well  as  judges 
sate  in  this  court,  but  the  lord  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and 
privy  seal  were  the  chief  authorities  till  the  21  Henry  YIII., 
when  the  president  of  the  council  was  added  to  tiiem. 

Henry  VII  in  his  original  enactment  plainly  avows  his 
reason  for  establishing  this  court  to  be,  that  he  may  reach 
and  punish  such  persons  as  by  one  means  or  another 
escaped  sentence  in  the  ordinary  courts  through  the  bribery 
or  remissness  of  juries.  That  is,  that  where  juries  were  too 
independent  to  condemn  the  innocent  at  the  royal  pleasure, 
the  royal  pleasure  could  remedy  that  defect,  and  bring  the 
offender  into  this  safe  tribunal  where  it  reigned  paramount. 
Once  established,  there  was  no  waiting  for  any  other  court, 
1t)ut  all  such  persons  as  the  king  or  council  thought  fit, 
were  at  once  summoned  by  writ  or  privy  seal,  and  dealt 
with  and  punished,  as,  says  the  act,  "  they  ought  to  be,  if 
they  were  convicted  by  due  order  of  the  law.*' 

Thb  convenient  creed  being  established  had  bat  one 
inconvenience ;  it  necessitated  the  bringing  of  offenders  to 
the  capital.  To  obviate  this  and  extend  the  Star  Chamber 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  in  the  2  Henry  VII.  a  statute 
was  obtained,  empowering  all  justices  of  assise  and  of  the 
peace  to  hear  and  determine  vritho&t  a  jury  all  offences, 
Dxcept  treason,  murder,  and  felony,  which  were  perpetrated 
Against  any  statute  unrepealed.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
subject  every  one  who  was  possessed  of  property  to  the 
arbitrary  demands  of  the  crown.  Informers  overran  the 
country,  and  few  who  had  wealth  escaped  being  charged 
with  the  violation  of  some  obsolete  statute.  It  was  this 
act  which  enabled  Dudley  and  Empson  to  prosecute  their 
horrible  exactions,  to  the  signal  enrichment  of  the  orovm 
and  of  themselves,  till  their  oppressions  rendered  the 
people  clamorous  in  their  outcries,  and  compelled  Henry 
YIII.  to  repeal  the  act,  and  hang  the  two  vile  tools  of  his 
father*8  cupidity. 


In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  privilege  of  benefit  o! 
clergy  was  greatly  modified.  This  privilege,  which  origin 
nally  exempted  all  clergymen  from  the  authoritj  of  kj 
tribunals,  had  become  extended  to  all  such  laymen  u  could 
read,  and  were,  therefore,  capable  of  becoming  clerks.  To 
restrict  this  abuse,  Henry  VII.,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  enacted  that  such  privilege  should  be  allowed  to 
laymen  only  once ;  and  afterwards,  when  a  man  had  mur- 
dered his  master,  a  statute  was  passed  to  deprive  all  mar- 
derers  of  their  lords  and  masters  of  benefit  of  dergj. 
Where  it  was  jidmitted,  the  culprit,  if  a  layman,  did  not 
entirely  escape  punishment,  for  he  was  burnt  with  a  hot 
iron  in  the  brawn  of  the  left  thumb. 

The  statutes  hi  this  reign  were  drawn  up  m  Eo^sh, 
and  printed  as  they  came  out,  by  De  Worde,  Pynaon,  and 
Faques,  a  signal  step  in  progress  towards  a  pablic  bov- 
ledge  of  the  laws. 

Under  Henry  VIII.  the  prindple  of  arbitrary  goTemmenf 
arrived  at  its  culmination.  The  freedom  from  reatniot 
which  his  father  had  prepared  for  him,  the  passioDate  ud 
imperious  nature  of  this  prince  led  him  to  exercise  to  ^ 
utmost  By  the  means  which  we  haye  described— the  terror 
of  death  to  those  who  offended,  and  the  partidpation  in  the 
spoils  of  nobles  and  the  church,  and  in  new  honoois  to 
those  who  served  him  regardless  of  law  or  oonacienflc- 
he  put  himself  above  all  control  of  parliament  or  statote, 
and  ruled  as  royally  according  to  his  own  fancy  as  loj 
eastern  despot.  Out  of  this  monstrous  evil  came,  nerer- 
theless,  much  good  to  the  nation.  Tyrants  dothatbji 
single  volition,  a  single  blow,  which  constitutional  monaicbs 
attempt  in  vain.  By  his  own  daring  act  he  broke  op  the 
ancient  system  of  the  church,  with  all  its  aceamolated 
wealth,  superstitions,  and  abuses,  and  cleared  the  groood 
for  a  new  and  more  liberal  state  of  things.  By  the  distri- 
bution of  t^  property  he  founded  a  new  and  infloeotial 
class  of  freeholders,  and  enabled  the  affluence  of  trade  to 
flow  into  land,  and  to  give  to  the  mercantile  class  t  Dev 
status  and  influence.  His  motive  was  his  own  selfisim^ 
but  the  result  was  the  public  good. 

Amongst  the  useful  statutes  which  he  passed  m&J  ^ 
mentioned  the  Statute  of  Uses  and  the  Statute  of  Biak- 
ruptcy.  By  the  former  he  put  an  end  to  a  mostoi^' 
chievous  practice  of  conveying  property  for  the  i»0 « 
certain  parties  or  corporate  bodies,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced to  evade  Uie  statute  of  mortnuun.  So  manj  Noct 
modes  of  conveyance,  so  many  legal  fictions,  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  transfer  of  this  property,  that  it  becme 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  owner ;  and  creditors  thus 
became  defrauded,  widows  were  deprived  of  their  dow«^ 
and  husbands  of  their  estates,  by  the  curtesy.  Botabore 
all,  and  that  which  really  moved  the  king  to  interfere,  ^ 
great  feudal  lords  were  equally  defrauded  of  th«r  doee* 
wardships,  marriages,  and  reliefis.  By  an  act  of  thetweatj- 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  it  was  decreed  that  ^^**^^'^ 
found  in  the  possession  of  such  property  should  be  deeoKd 
its  bond  fide  owner,  and  liable  to  the  charges  leviable  op 
it.  By  this  means  the  dubious  and  fraudulent  practise  o^ 
uses  was  abolished,  and  the  lawyers  were  compel 
resort  to  the  simpler  and  more  tan^ble  theory  of  tro» 
The  nature  of  the  tenure  still  remained  the  same,  fi*  *** 
use  was  but  a  trust ;  but  it  was  simplified  and  brought  0O^ 
into  the  region  of  common  sense  and  common  ^^'^^^^^ 

By  the  preamble  to  the  Stat^of  Bankruptcy, ««  ^ 
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that  the  progress  of  commerce  had  led  to  great  frauds. 
Men  hj  means  of  credit  got  the  property  of  others  into 
their  hands  and  abscoaded  with  it.  In  the  34  and  35  of 
Henry  YIII.,  ^erefore,  it  was  enacted  that  the  chancellor, 
or  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  with  the  lord  treasurer,  lord 
premdent,  priyy  seal,  and  others  of  the  priry  council,  and 
chief  justices,  or  any  three  of  tfaem — thechaaedlor,  keeper, 
treasurer,  president,  or  privy  seal  being  one — should  hare 
power  to  constitute  a  court,  before  which,  on  complaints 
from  a  party  aggriered,  ^y  sbe«ld  summon  the  defaulter, 
should  take  poseession  of  all  property  in  his  possession, 
shoold  hear  all  necessary  evidence  on  oath^  and  should 
make  a  distribiition  »f  his  effects  amongst  tbecreditiws 
aecordiag  to  their  claims.  Persons  concealing  eflSocts  of 
the  offender  wore  to  forfeit  double  their  Tahie ;  and  claim- 
ants making  fiwoduleiit  claims  were  to  forfeit  double  the 
amount  demanded. 

This  was  the  first  outline  and  foundation  of  our  court 
and  law  of  bankruptcy,  the  main  principles  of  which 
are  stiU  in  force,  but  considerably  modified  by  the  greater 
deTcIopment  of  the  action  of  trade,  and  a  spirit  of  increased 
enlightenment  and  humanity.  The  bankrupt  is  no  longer 
treated  necessarily  as  a  criminal  but  as  one  who  has  suffered 
from  misfortune ;  and  where  he  is  innocent  of  dishonest 
conduct,  is  discharged  from  so^  obligatioos  aa  be  has  no 
means  of  fulling,  and  the  way  opeaad  for  future  enter* 
prise. 

The  laws  of  Henry  YIII.  regarding  gaming  were  strict  and 
rational,  and  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  so  called 
moral  princes  of  Germany  in  our  own  day.  No  person,  by 
himself,  or  his  seryant,  or  other  person,  for  his  gain,  hiring, 
or  living,  was  to  keep  any  house,  alley,  or  place  of  bowling, 
quoits,  tennis,  dicing-table,  cards,  or  any  otiMr  mdawful 
game,  under  penalty  of  forty  shillings  per  da^f,  mid  of  six 
and  eightpence  to  every  such  person  playing.  All  justices, 
mayors,  and  head  officers,  were  empowered  to  enter  any 
house  and  search  for  such  offenders,  and  oonnBit  tiben^  till 
tbey  gave  security  not  to  offend  again^  Officers  were  to 
m^e  a  strict  search  once  a  month,  or  were  themselves  to 
suffer  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings.  Workmen,  apprentices, 
and  buflibandmen  were  only  allowed  to  play  at  such  games 
during  Christmas,  and  then  only  in  their  masters*  houses 
or  preaenee. 

Another  statute  of  this  reign  introduces  the  earliest  notice 
of  a  singular  people — the  gipsies.  It  was  enacted  in  the 
22  of  Henry  YIII.  that  persons  calling  themselves 
EgypHans,  who  had  lately  come  into  the  country,  used  no 
trade,  and  practised  no  handicraft,  but  wandered  from 
shire  ta  shire  in  great  companies  pretending  to  tell  fortunes, 
and  committing  many  fdonies  and  robberies,  should  be 
allowed  sixteen  days  to  depart,  and  if  found  in  it  afkr  that 
time,  should  be  imprisoned  and  deprived  <^  all  their  goods 
and  chattels ;  and  all  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace 
were  commanded  to  seize  all  such  Egyptians  thereafter 
coming  into  the  country,  if  they  did  not  depart  within 
fifteen  days,  and  appropriate  their  effects  to  the  king's  use. 
Th3  coBtinuanee  of  this  nomadic  tribe  on  our  heaths  and 
commons  to  the  present  day  decides  that  the  statute  of 
Henry  took  no  effect  upon  them. 

But  the  laws  of  Henry  were  rarely  so  i^Af  iUial  or  inno- 
cent aa  these.    We  have  seen,  in  tracing  i\i  a^^^  ^  ^*® 


reign,  that,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  his  sobj^"^   ^^Sirding 
many  criminal  deeds,  the  cruel  oalamo^J^^^  ^ ^^  divoi 


^"^  ^  m**' 

t^ 


his 
divorces 


of  his  wives,  followed  by  their  execution,  and  the  perpetra- 
tion of  firesh  marriages  equally  revolting,  he  was  continually 
creatmg  new  ^Mcies  of  treasons,  and  loading  the  statute- 
book  with  the  most  atrocious  specimens  of  legislatioa  which 
ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  any  nation.  Christian  or 
pagan. 

The  first  of  these  extraordinary  enactments  was  the 
statute  25  Henry  YIII.  c.  22,  passed  on  the  occasion  of  his 
divoroe  of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  his  marriage  of  Aqqo 
Boleyn.  In  this  he  declared  that  any  one  who  dared  to 
write,  print,  or  circulate  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  this 
marriage,  or  the  queen  herself,  or  the  issue  of  such  mar- 
riage, should  be  gaihy  of  high  treason.  The  same  was  to 
be  the  fate  of  any  one  who  endeavoured  to  dispute  this 
alliance  by  advocating  the  validity  of  the  former  marriage 
with  Cattierme,  and  every  one  wa»  to  take  an  oath  to  obey 
this  act  fully ;  and  if  any  refused  to  take  such  oath,  they 
were  to  be  also  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason.  As,  how- 
ever, the  tyrant  could  not  prevent  people  thinking,  and  even 
speaking  their  minds  in  private,  the  next  session  he  got 
from  his  pliant  parliament  a  fresh  act,  forbidding  all  persons 
to  even  speak  or  think  a  slander  against  the  king  ;  for  if 
they  thought,  they  could  have  the  oath  put  to  them,  and 
must  either  deny  their  very  thought,  or  be  found  guilty  of 
treason. 

Bat  by  the  twraty-ei^th  year  of  his  reign  the  fickle 
deepot  had  cat  off  the  head  of  this  very  queen,  with  the 
most  outrageous  slanders  on  his  own  part,  against  whom 
nobody  had  on  any  account  been  allowed  to  whisper  the 
slightest  fault,  on  peril  of  their  lives.  The  marriage  with 
her,  aa  well  as  that  with  Catherine,  was  declared  utterly 
voidr  aad  sever  to  have  been  otherwise;  the  issue 
of  betii  waa  proooimoed  illegitimate,  and  the  same 
pfB>Ttief  were  enaeted  against  every  one  who  called 
in  qveitfon  the  present  marriage  with  Jane  Seymour. 
Ttair  on  every  oeeasion  that  this  royal  sensualidt  thought 
fit  to  destroy  or  divorce  a  wife  and  marry  another,  did 
he  compel  the  whole  of  his  subjects  to  swear  and  for- 
swear at  his  pleasure ;  to  perjure  themselves  over  and 
over — to  sanction  the  thing  they  had  lately  condemned,  and 
to  condemn  the  thing  which  lately  it  was  death  by  his  decree 
to  call  in  question.  He  thus  utterly  violated  and  desecrated 
everything  iu  the  human  mind  that  was  holy  and  sincere, 
debimcbing  both  intellect  and  conscience,  and  laying  waste 
every  landmark  of  honesty  or  principle.  In  a  word,  as 
he  now  proceeded  to  place  himself  in  the  place  of  the  pope, 
he  also  assumed  to  himself  the  sanction  if  not  the  attri- 
butes of  deity.  In  a  statute  of  the  thirty-first  of  his  reign, 
c  8,  he  (dearly  enunciated  that  doctrine  of  divine  right 
which  the  Stuarts,  his  successors,  wielded  to  their  perdition. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  by  abolishing  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  to  serve  his  own  selfish  ends,  he  let  loose  the 
human  mind  from  its  long  thraldom,  and  prepared  the 

way a  necessary  sequence — for  that   political  rebellion 

which  was  certain  to  be  assume  I  by  a  people  who  had 
once  triumphed  in  a  religious  one.  Thus  was  political 
freedom  the  consequence  of  this  lawless  monarch's  attempt 
to  crush  it,  as  much  as  the  reformation  was  that  of  his 
rejection  of  the  papacy  for  the  gratification  of  his  passions  : 
a  triumph  of  omnipotent  Providenc  over  the  blind  selfish- 
ness of  despots,  which  should  teach  us  never  to  despair  of 
Uie  dark^  times. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  Henry  YIII.  through  the  still 
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repeated  progress  of  those  contradictory  oaths  as  he  slew 
or  wedded  fresh  wives.  It  was  the  same  in  the  divorce  of 
Anne  of  Cleves,  on  the  decapitation  of  Catherine  Howard ; 
bat  growing  perfectly  frantic  with  wrath  and  shame  on 
finding  himself  married  to  an  unchaste  woman  whom  he 
had  proclaimed  an  angel,  he  went  a  step  further,  and  de- 
nounced the  terrors  of  high  treason  against  any  woman  who 
should  dare  to  marry  him  if  she  had  been  incontinent  before 
marriage,  and  against  all  such  persons  as  should  know  of 
this  and  should  not  warn  the  king  in  time.  When  to  these 
unexampled  statutes  we  add  that  of  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  14, 
which  abolished  all  "  Diversity  of  opinions,"  and  that  of 
34  and  35  Henry  VIII.,  o.  1,  for  the  "Advancement  of  true 
religion  and  abolishment  of  the  contrary,*'  we  have  exhi- 
bited the  most  perfect  example  of  what  a  man  may  become 
by  the  intoxication  of  unlimited  power.  In  the  instance  of 
Henry  VIII.,  his  bloated  egotism  had  become  so  monstrous 
that  he  was  not  content  without  endeavouring  to  trample 


lives  of  the  people  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ctowb.  ' 
A  trial  eeems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  formal ' 
method  of  signifying  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  of  display- 
ing his  power  to  gratify  it.  The  newly-invented  tttaeons, 
as  they  were  large  in  their  conception,  and  of  an  iosidioas 
import,  by  giving  a  scope  to  the  uncandid  mode  of  inqoii; 
then  practised,  enlarged  the  powers  of  oppression  bejosd all 
bounds." 

To  the  honour  of  Edward  VI.  and  his  ooonsellon,  all 
these  arbitrary  acts  of  his  father  were  abolished  by  him; 
the  law  of  treason  was  restored  to  its  state  under  the  stat&te 
of  25  Edward  III. ;  religion  was  again  set  free,  and  pro- 
clamations by  the  king  in  oounoil  were  declared  to  bare  do 
longer  the  force  of  acts  of  parliament.  A  few  yean,  how- 
ever, introduced  queen  Mary,  and  a  reversal  of  the  state 
religion  and  all  its  laws.  That  dreadful  persecution  whidi 
we  have  narrated,  and  which  is  one  of  the  darkest  spotam 
the  history  of  the  world,  was  carried  on  to  force  the  hoBaa 


The  SUr  Chamber. 


out  of  a  whole  nation  every  spark  of  freedom,  both  of  body 
and  of  soul,  ignorant  that  recoil  from  such  a  strain  must 
result  in  a  liberty  as  large. 

Besides  particular  laws,  Henry  VIII.  erected  two  new 
courts  of  justice— the  Court  of  the  Steward  of  the  Marshal- 
sea,  for  the  trial  of  all  treasons,  murders,  manslaughters,  and 
blows  by  which  blood  was  shed  in  any  of  the  palaces  or  houses 
of  the  king  during  his  residence  there ;  and  the  Court  of 
the  President  and  Council  of  the  North.  This  latter  court 
was  established  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign  to  try  the 
rioters  who  had  risen  against  his  suppression  of  the  lesser 
monasteries ;  but  it  included  all  the  powers  vested  in  the 
"king^s  own  council,  and  not  only  decided  such  civil  cases 
as  were  brought  before  it,  but  was  armed  with  authority,  by 
secret  instructions  from  the  crown,  to  inquire  into  presumed 
illegalities,  and  to  bring  before  it  alleged  offenders  against 
the  prerogatives  of  the  king;  and  was  made  such  oppressive 
use  of  by  Strafford  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  as  led  to  its 
abolition  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  that  reign.  As  to  the  actual 
administration  of  the  laws  under  the  great-  Tudor  despot, 
Reeve,  in  his  history  of  the  laws  of  England,  says  :— **  If 
we  are  to  judge  of  the  criminal  law  in  this  reign  by  the 
trials  which  have  come  dewn  to  us,  it  appears  that  the 


mind  into  its  former  tbraldom  ;  and  an  attempt  ^  ma^* 
by  the  Spanish  power,  which  was  then  introduced,  toresttw 
arbitrary  rule  by  a  singular  suggestion.  Charles  v.  o. 
Spain  presented,  through  his  ambassador,  a  book  to  ^« 
queen,  in  which  the  principle  was  laid  ^P^'"^^*^^ 
was  the  first  queen  regnant,  none  of  the  limitations^^ 
hadbelenset  to  the  prerogative  of  her  anceetois  the  »¥ 
of  England,  applied  to  her,  but  to  kings  only;  ^^r^ 
consequence  she  was  free  and  absolute.  This  book  . 
showed  to  Gardiner  and  asked  his  opinion  of  it.  '^^'^ 
that  it  was  a  pemioious  book,  and  oould  work  her  no  ^ 
Thereupon  Mary  threw  the  book  into  the  fire;  and  Gtfdfl^. 
on  the  plea  of  defiumg  and  establishing  her  wm^-^ 
brought  in  an  act,  which,  giving  her  the  ^*"^^^i^ 
the  kings  before  her  possessed,  consequently  restitm 
within  the  same  limits.  .    . 

Mary  confirmed  the  act  of  her  late  brother,  «>»"^^ 
law  of  treason  to  the  statute  of  the  25th  of  ^^^^J7^ 
nor  does  she  seem  to  have  created  fresh  *f*"^°**^?^ 
one  instance  —  making  it  treasonable  to  ^^**"*Ln. 
merely  the  coin  of  the  realm,  but  also  such  coins  as  ore 
lated  there  by  royal  consent.  ^ 

Once  more  the  reformed  religion,  waa  restww  ^ 
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accession  of  Elisabeth ;  and,  like  her  falher,  she  was  not 
only  declared  supreme  head  of  the  church,  but  she  assumed 
all  his  claims  of  supreme  authority  in  tho  state.  She  fre- 
quently told  her  parliament  that  it  eusted  entirely  by  her 
will  and  pleasure:-  and  when  the  membersjentered  on  matters 
disagreeable  to  her,  she  snubbed  them  in  language  which 
sounds  oddly  enough  in  these  days  of  high  parliamentary 
privilege.  By  the  very  first  statute  passed  in  her  reign, 
she  proceeded  to  set  up  a  new  court,  ignored  CTerything 
like  Magna  Charta  and  the  right  of  jury,  making  her  own 
will  the  entire  law.  and  placing  every  subject,  with  his  life 
and  property,  at  her  mercy.    This  was  the  Oourt  of  High 


that  it  could  on  occasion  be  employed  against  tbem- 
selyes,  as  Laud  and  Strafford  afterwards  demonstrated  to 
their  children.  This  inquisitorial  court  was  armed  with 
authority  to  employ  torture  to  effect  the  necessary  confes- 
sions, and  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  the  punishment 
of  breaches  of  the  marriage  vow,  and  all  misdemeanours 
and  disorders  in  that  state.  It  was,  therefore,  sanctioned 
in  forcing  its  operations  into  «the  very  bosom  of  social  and 
domestic  life,  and  presents  an  aspect  most  fearful,  and  cal- 
culated effectually  to  lay  the  subject  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
the  sovereign. 
Elizabeth  indeed  was  fully  as  arrogant  and  despotic  as 
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Commission,  which  assumed  all  the  pretensions  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  but  was  directed  more  especially  to  ecclesiastical 
4iffairs.  The  queen  was  empowered  to  appoint  by  letters 
patent,  whenever  she  thought  proper,  such  persons,  being 
fiatural-born  subjects,  as  she  pleased,  to  execute  all  jurisdic- 
tion concerning  spiritual  matters,  and  to  visit,  reform,  and 
redress  all  errors,  heresies,  schisms,,  abuses,  offences,  &o., 
which  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority  might  be  lawfully 
ordered  or  corrected.  The  reformers  were  only  too  eager 
to  put  this  formidable  engine  into  her  hands,  because  it 
to  crush  the  Bomish  hierarchy ;  but  they  did  not  reflect 

101 


her  father ;  and  nothing  but  her  lion*like  resolution,  her 
choice  of  able  and  unscrupulous  ministers,  and  the  cunning 
of  her  government,  could  have  enabled  her  to  maintain  her 
sway  so  successfully  as  she  did.  The  homage  due  to  her  sex  no 
doubt  also  contributed  essentially  to  this  result.  Tet  not 
all  these  circumatances  could  prevent  her  clearly  perceiving 
that  her  power  was  silently  and  even  rapidly  waning  before 
that  of  the  public.  She  frequently  had  to  tell  persons  that 
they  dared  not  have  done  or  said  certain  things  in  her 
father*s  time.  She  had  repeatedly  to  concede  the  point  to 
the  pertinacity  of  her  parliament ;  especiaMyiso  when,  to- 
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wards  the  end  of  her  reign,  the  house  of  oommons- called  so 
boldly  npon  her  to  abolish  the  monstrons  list  of  monopolies 
which  had  been  granted  to  her  fkyonrites,  commencing 
from  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  reign.  Amongst  these 
monopolies  were  those  for  the  exdosiye  sale  of  salt,  cur- 
rants, iron,  powder,  cards,  calf-skins,  felts,  poledayy  (a 
kind  of  eanyas),  ox  shin-bones,  train-oil, '  lifts  of  cloth, 
potash,    anise-seed,   vinegar,  sea-coal,   steel,  aqna-Titas, 


^ 

i 

/ 

^ 

Brand'ng  Iron. 

brushes,  pots,  bottles,  saltpetre,  Umi,  mMnumsa  (orfcioks  of 

the  mcClments  of  Latin 

of  blabber,  glasses,  papecv 

dried  pilchards;   the 

leather ;  the  importaHw  edf 

and,  in  fact,  such 

read  oyer  in  the 

her  death,  a  member  w 

whether  bread  was  noii«f  At 

These  grants  had  been  obtatedfroai  h&tbjhm 
through  the  weak  side  of  th»  wohmi;  halt  m  tht  «ipaMii 
of  her  government,  considering  Hie  sd  sh*  Ittid  l»  iSBiki 
to  her  protestant  allies  in  Scotland,  France,  and  tiie  IIMrt- 
lands,  and  the  enemies  she  had  to  contend  with,  neoesst- 
tating  expensive  armaments  and  navies,  her  administration 
shows  most  favourably.  She  would  never  incur  debt,  but 
paid  off  that  incurred  by  her  predecessors,  Edward  and 
Mary.  Instead  of  debasing  the  coin,  like  her  father,  she 
increased  its  purity ;  and  the  annual  outlay  of  her  govern- 
ment averaged  only  about  sixty-five  thousand  pounds  per 

ftnyintn, 

In  fact,  the  more  we  recede  from  the  personal  history  of 
Elizabeth,  which  no  sophistry  now  can  render  fair,  and  ap- 
proach her  great  political  measures,  the  more  we  perceive 
the  true  evidences  of  her  glory.  She  was  courageous,  beyond 
the  power  of  a  world  in  arms  to  terrify  her;  she  was 
moderate  in  her  demands  on  her  subjects,  though  vain  in 
her  person  and  showy  in  her  court ;  shrewd  in  her  choice 
of  ministers,  though  weak  in  her  indulgence  of  favourites  ; 
she  was  ambitions  of  the  reputation  of  her  country,  though 
j^taining  her  own  character  with  the  darkest  crimes ;  and 
she  rendered  to  the  labouring  people  their  birthright  in  the 


hmd,  which  her  f^her  had  stripped  thent  of  in  krdliig  the 
monastic  institutions,  by  enacting  the  Pow  Lmt,  tlMoile- 
brated  statute  c€  tbe  for^r-ihird  of  her  reign,  oo  niidi  jet 
rests  the  wfaeieMriaof  pacoehiel nghi  tosepfertini^ 
and  destitatioD«  In  mnioDg  did  she  display  her  g«m> 
mental  segaeity  se  araeh  ts  in  her  i^ated  dedantiostbi 
money  in  ber  snbiects'  pw«e  was  as  gped  as  in  iMrom 
exchequer.  It  w«s  bet4»^,  Imt  th«e  it  would  be  pwriag 
ten«fold  in  tiie  ordin«ry  augnMntatin  of  indie  radjto 
yield  the  state  piopoHioBate  ioteiest  oh  any  retl  esNrgeDCf. 

BBLIGIOK  AKD  THE   CHXntOH. 

We  have  so  fully  in  the  preceding  ohapten  relited  the 
great  struggle  betwixt  the  papal  hierarchy  and  theiIMre8^ 
iag  pratafeant  power  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  kbit 
w^mmf  hese  pasis  cursorily  over  the  subject.  There  in, 
bewvmv  seoM  features  of  the  great  crisis  which  demui 
placing^  in  fraater  prominency,  in  order  to  a  oonpleie 
understaaAii^  oC  the  causes  in  operation.  And,  in  tiie  lint 
place,  we  OMMt  remark  that  complete  and  terrible  as  wu 
the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  hierarchy  in  these  realnu,  'i 
caiM  at  laek  nith  a  rapidity  which  astonished  eTen  the 
friends  of  the  change.  From  the  time  of  Biehard  IL  the 
new  doctrine  had  been  afloat  amongst  the  people,  and  ma 
in  his  day  htA  availed  to  shake  the  throne,  and  fill  ^ 
publio  mind  wilfc  prognostics  of  papal  decay.  Yet  leign 
after  reign  had  passed,  and  the  dnirda  had  not  onlj  main- 
taiaed  its  jmMim^  kit  had  seemed  to  omrii  with  a  6iicoe«- 
ful  hand  ifae  pnlsetant  schismatics.  The  fires  which 
daring  advocates  of  the  new  opinioofl 
mwmmiSm  rest  into  obscurity.  The  triompbant 
eC  Btoae  sCS  pcesented  a  front  of  detennioed 
Ik  vpvrthe  land  with  a  magnificeoee 


which  seemed  destined  to  endure  for  ever,    tts  o^**" 
Lollards  cried  in  their  hiding-place?,  "O  Lord!  how  laj 

how  long  P  "  and  the  hearts  of  th^most  san^me  hesi  wn" 
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the  heavy  pulses  of  despair.  Never  did  the  day  of  the 
downfall  of  the  papal  church  in  England  appear  more 
distant  than  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  for  above 
twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  his  son,  the  destined  over- 
thrower. 

Henry  YII.  was  a  firm  upholder  of  the  catholic  hierarchy. 
^Ue  advanced  ohurchism/' says  Bacon;  **  he  was  tender 


A  Friar. 

of  the  privileges  of  sanctuaries,  though  they  did  him  much 
mischief;  he  built  and  endowed  many  religious  foundations, 
besides  his  memorable  hospital  of  the  Savoy ;  and  yet  he 
was  a  great  alms-giver  in  secret,  which  showed  that  his 
works  in  public  were  rather  dedicated  to  Ood*s  glory  than 
his  own."  The  fact  was  that  Henry  YII.  was  too  cautious 
a  man  to  become  a  reformer.  He  was  too  fond  of  money 
to  risk  its  loss  by  the  most  distant  chance  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful enterprise,  and  he  was  too  recently  placed  on  the  throne 
of  a  vanquished  dynasty  to  venture  on  so  bold  a  measure  of 
ecclesiastical  revolution  had  he  been  thus  inclined,  which  he 
was  far  enough  from  being.  On  the  contrary,  his  ministers 
were  almost  all  great  and  able  churchmen.  Cardinals 
Bourchier  and  Morton,  archbishops  Deane  andWarham, 
were  the  accomplished  churchmen  who  conducted  the  gov- 
ernmental affairs  of  Henry ;  and  when  the  public  outcry 
against  the  worldly  and  dissolute  lives  of  the  clergy,  both 
secular  and  regular,  became  too  loud  to  be  disregarded, 
these  clerical  ministers  of  the  king  endeavoured  with  one 
hand  to  reduce  the  corruption  by  advice  and  remonstrance, 
and  to  check  the  progress  of  heresy  by  the  stake  and  fagot 
Henry  YII.  permitted  this  mode  of  extinguishing  opinion 
hy  destroying  the  entertainers  of  it ;  and  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  reign  Joan  Boughton  was  burnt  in  Smithfield,  and 
this  auto'da-fe  was  followed  by  a  number  of  others ;  as 
William  Tylsworth,  at  Amersham,  whose  daughter  was 
<*ompelledto  set  fire  to  the  pile  which  destroyed  her  father ; 
Laorenoe  Guest,  at  Salisbury, and  others;  besides  numbers 
who  were  burnt  in  the  cheek,  imprisoned,  and  otherwise 
cruelly  treated.  These  atrocities,  as  qquiJ,  bo  far  fj^^j 
diminishing  the  heresy,  only  excited  the  ALhorf^noe  of  iL^ 
people,  and  weakened  their  attacbmeiit  ^^'^  ehvaob, 
Henry  YIII.  continued  the  pemcutL* ^^tieeM  ' . 


father  with  unabated  rigour.  In  his  earlier  days  he  ap* 
peared  determined  to  do  honour  to  the  church  beyond  most 
of  his  predecessors.  He  raised  up  and  created  in  cardinal 
Wolsey  such  a  colossus  of  ecclesiastical  pomp  and  greatness 
as  the  world  had  rarely  seen  in  its  most  catholic  ages  and 
its  most  splendid  courts.  The  simple  son  of  a  butcher 
at  Ipswich,  this  man  had  entered  the  church  and  found 
his  way  to  court  under  Henry  YII.  From  the  moment 
that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Henry  YIIL,  his  upward 
ascent  was  like  that  of  a  rocket.  In  1513  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Tournay,  in  France ;  in  1514,  bishop  of  Lincola 
and  archbishop  of  York ;  in  1515,  the  king's  almoner,  car- 
dinal, and  lord  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom ;  in  1518 
he  became  the  pope's  legate  d  latere,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells;  in  1521,  abbot  of  St.  Albans;  in  1523,  bbhop  of 
Durham,  in  exchange  for  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  ; 
and  in  1529,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  exchange  for  the 
bishopric  of  Durham.  Besides  all  these  dignities,  he  had 
pensions  from  the  king  of  France,  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
the  pope,  and  other  princes.  The  whole  power  of  the  king- 
dom was  in  his  hands ;  for  Henry,  so  far  from  feeling  any 
jealousy  of  his  greatness,  only  felt  himself  the  greater  for 
having  a  servant  who  in  pride  and  splendour  rivalled  tho 
greatest  mouarchs.  The  state  with  which  we  have  seen, 
in  the  course  of  our  narrative  of  Henry  YIII.*s  reign,  this 
meteor  of  priestly  eminence  and  affluence  biasing  along 
its  course,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  church  had 
reached  a  still  higher  pitch  of  power  and  grandeur  than 
ever  in  this  country.  His  palaces  were  more  gorgeous  and 
crowded  with  more  evidences  of  enormous  wealth  than 
those  of  kings.  The  retinue  of  servants  and  attendants, 
many  of  the  latter  being  nobles  or  the  sons  of  nobles,  wai» 
something  inconceivable.  It  was  only  at  Hampton  Court 
that  the  whole  train  of  his  servants  and  the  crowd  of  his 
visitors,  including  the  nobility  and  ambassadors  of  foreign 
courts,  could  be. suitably  lodged  and  entertained.  His 
secretary,  Cavendish,  says  that  his  establishment  consisted 
of  a  thousand  persons.  His  "cheine  roll,"  he  says, 
was  of  itself  eight  hundred  persons,  besides  the  servants 
of  visitors.  There  was  his  steward,  a  clergyman;  his 
treasurer,  a  knight;  his  comptroller,  an  esquire.  His 
master  cook  presided  in  his  kitchen  clad  in  velvet  or  satin* 
and  wearing  a  gold  chain,  besides  two  under  oooks  and 
their  six  labourers ;  yeomen,  and  grooms  of  the  larder,  tht 


I 


Saactnary,  Westminster. 

scullery,  the  ewry,  the  buttery,  the  cellery,  the  chandlery, 
and  the  wafery.  He  had  a  master  of  the  wardrobe,  and 
twenty  asustants ;  yeomen  and  grooms  again  of  the 
laundry,  the  office  of  purveyance,  of  the  bakehouse,  the 
irood-yud,  the  bam,  of  his  gate,  his  barge,  his  stables,  his 
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farriers,  hia  yeoman  of  the  sfcirrup,  h»  malteter,  with  sH 
their  under  groooM,  hofsef ,  &o. 

There  was  then  tha  daan  and  Bob-deui  of  his  chapel ; 
repeater  of  the  ohoir,  the  goepellerv  the  epiitler,  the  matter 
of  the  Btngera,  with  hit  men  and  childrtn.  In  hia  pvooea- 
Bions  were  eeen  forty  prieaia,  all  in-  rich  oapes  and  other 
restments  of  white  satin,  or  soarletr  or  orimaon.  The  alter  in 
hia  chapel  waa  covered  with  maasy  plate,  sod  Uaaad  with 


Pulp- 1  Hour  gUus,  time  of  Ed  srard  VI. 

jewels  asd  precioaa' atones;  In  his  privy  chamber  he  had  his 
chief  chamberlain,  iFice-chamberlain,  and  two  gentlemew 
nahera;  six  gentlemen  waiters  and  twehre  yeomen,  and  at 
their  head  nine  or  ten  lovds-to  attend  on  hfan,  each  witAi> their 
two  or  three  eerranta,  and  some  meve,  to  wait  on  them*— the 
earl  of  Derby  haTing  fifre^  Three  gentleman  ogp-beavens 
l^entlemen  earrers  and  servers)  forty  in  nnmber ;  mm  gen- 
tlemen  nahevs,  and  ei^^t  grooms.  Attending  bis  table 
were  twelve  doctors  and  chaplains,  clerk  of  the  closet,  two 
derka  of  the  signet^  four  counaellora  learned  in  the  law, 
and  two  secratariea. 

Besides  these  th«pe  were  his  ridtng-derk,  derk  of  the 
crown,  clerk  of  the  hamper  and  cha£fer,  clerk  of  the  cheque 
for  the  chaplains,  derk  for  the  yeomen  of  the  chamber, 
fourteen  footmen  garnished  with  rich  running  coats 
whenever  he  had  a  journey ;  a  herald.-at*arms,  sergeant-at- 
arms,  physician,  apothecary,  four  ministreb,  keeper  of  the 
tents,  an  armourer,  an  instructor  of  his  wards  in  chancery, 
"  an  instructor  of  his  wardrop  of  roabes,"  a  keeper  of  his 
chamber,  a  surveyor  of  York,  and  derk  of  the  green  cloth. 

"All  these,"  says  his  secretary,  Cavendish,  •*were  daily 
attending,  down-lying  and  up -rising  ;  and  at  need  he  had 
eight  continual  boards  for  the  ohamberlahna  and  gentlemen- 
offioera,  having  a  mess  of  young  lorda  and  another  of  gen- 
tlemen, every  one  of  which  had  two  or  three  othera  to  wait 
upon  him.'* 

Thia  was  hia  state  at  home*    When  he  prepared  to  attend 


term  at  Weatmf nitter  Half,  he  waa  attired  m  his  eirdbal'i 
robea,  and  waa  fidbwed  by  all  hia  retinae.  Hit  upper 
veatore  waa  of  acarlet  or  crbnson  taffeta,  er  oansoantn, 
ingrained  -,  hia  pillion  acarlet,  with  a  sable  tippet  abovl  his 
neck.  He  had  in  his  hand  an  orange,  which  having  thi 
inside  taken  out,  waa  refilled  with  a  sponge  and  aromi^ 
vinegar,  leat  in  the  crowd  he  might  inU)ibe  any  peekileMe. 
Before  him  were  carried  the  great  seal  of  England  and  the 
cardinal's  hat,  by  **  some  lord  or  gentleman  right  solemnly.*' 
On  entering  his  presence-chamber  hia  two  great  crones 
were  homo  before  him,  and  the  gentleman  ushers  cried. 
**  On,  maaters,  on,  and  aaake  room  for  my  lord."  On  d^ 
scending  to  the  hall  of  his  palace,  he  was  preceded  bjiddi- 
tional  officers,  a  sergeant-at-arms  with  a  great  silver  mace, 
and  two  gentlemen  bearing  great  plates  of  silver.  Amm^ 
at  his  gate,  he  mounted  hia  mule,  trapped  all  in  eiimsoa 
velvet,  with  a  saddle  of  the  same,  and  thus  he  prooeeded  to 
Westminster — 

Pole-axe  and  plllw  bone  before  hie  ftoe— Moiu. 
his  cross-bearers,  and  pillar-bearers  all  upon  great  hones, 
and  in  fine  scarlet,  vnth  a  train  of  gentry,  footmen  with 
battle-axes,  &c.  When  he  went  to  the  court  at  Greenwieb, 
he  went  in  his  barge  in  equal  state,  and  when  he  {ffoceeded 
to  the  Oontinent  on  great  embassages,  with  for  more.  He 
astonished  the  people  abroad  by  the  actually  regal  splendour 
with  which  he  travdled,  attended  by  such  a  retinae  of 
knights,  nobles,  and  prelates,  amounting  to  four  thoonnd 
horsemen  or  more,  with  his  cardinal's  hat  carried  before 
him  on  a  cushion,  as  had  never  been  seen  in  the  proadest 
days  of  the  church,  except  in  the  pontiffs  themsdves.  And 
this  ostentatious  parade  vras  only  in  keepings  with  his  nb- 
stantial  power.  Vw  a  long^  course  of  years  the  iM 
government  of  Bnghmd  was  in  bis  hands.  The  king  (fid 
nothtBg  withoot  himt  and  as-  prinft  ndniater  tad  krd 
chancellor  of  England,  archbishop  of  York,  and  chief  j^|e 
in  the  cenrt^of  Star  Ohamber,  there  waa  no  man  cr  his 
estate  that  vraa  not  in  hk^  power.    Hie  lefenoea  ftm  t 


Bishop  of  the  Reformed  Charcb. 


hundred  sources  vrere  immcnae,  and  sach  vms  tl 

fioenoe  of  hie  poaitioa  and  influenoe,  that  wiett  migiit  he  ftr- 

get  himaelf  and  utter  the  famooa  vford»  of  uopardWi^ 

egotiam--'*  Bgo  it  rear  awiia/'       f^  r\r\r%\o 
^  Digitized  by  VnOO^ Ic 
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TVho  oould  have  deemed  that  the  catholic  church  wan 
near  its  end  as  the  state  religion  of  this  conntry,  whilst 
the  king  thus  delighted  to  honour  its  dignitaries !  But  all 
was  hollow  spleadonr,  the  last  burst  of  splendour  before 
the  light  expired,  the  lightning  before  deathr  the  glorious 
sunset  on  the  yerge  of  the  deep  dark  night.  The  very  great- 
ness of  Wolfioj  hastened  the  fall  of  the  church  as  well  as  of 
himself.  The  envj  born  of  such  towering  grandeur 
watched  to  avenge  ilself  upon  it.  The  arrogant  demeanour. 
the  rapacitj,  and  tiie  frequent  injns^oe  ci  the  proud 
minister  made  lum«  and  the  ehoreh  through  him,  deadly 
enemies.  "  Bbr,**  aays  Stiype,  **  he  disobliged  not  only  the 
inferior  sort  by  hm  pride  and  haughty  bahnTiour,  but  by 
laying  his  hands  open  the  r^j^ito,  pziTil^gas,  and  profits  of 
the  gentry  and  ekqj,  he  made  Ihem  his  in^^aeable  enenMes 
ioo.  He  took  npon  him  io  bestow  beneioes,  though  Ike 
real  right  of  pntnni^  li^  ^  others.  Be  called  all 
offending  penons  befnpe  him,  whotbrn  of  the  laity  or 
clergy,  and  oompdhd  than  to  oompaid  as  hk  offioers 
thought  fit.** 

But  this  swoDan  apparition  of  moilal  gtnndenr  was  bnt 
the  creature  of  the  nmit  violent  and  mftwma^  of  men. 
A  breath  hadtmnde  him,  and  a  bvanlh  nnmado.  A  aingle 
word  and  he  Call  liaadiOQg,  assuredly  shaking  in  hisfiall  the 
great  hierarchy  of  which  he  had  seemed  the  moet  gorgeous 
pillar  and  omnmeat ;  for  the  whole  systwn  was  oomft 
^md  rotten  to  tiie  eoce.  The  wealth  cf  the  monaalto  ocdem 
had  especially  demoralised  tham.  Both  the  regalar  and 
secular  clergy  were  aoeosed  of  not  only  spending  their  time 
in  tarerns  and  gambling  houses,  bnt  of  abandoning  in  mefa 
resorts  the  vary  oostume  which  diatiognished  them  from 
the  laity ;  of  wearing  daggers,  gowns,  and  hoods  of  silk 
and  embroidery,  and  kiting  their  hmr  grow  long  and  fidl 
on  their  shouldma.  The  iatodors  of  Ibe  msnnntio  honaes 
were  described  as  very  dens  of  lieentiausneso,  both  in 
monks  and  nuns.  We  have  it  on  the  ei^denee  of  one  of 
the  letters  of  ^psaof  addremed  by  archhiahop  l&ertan  to 
the  abbot  of  St.  Alhans,  that  that  famous  idbbey  was  fiOed 
with  every  spemas  of  viae  and  aenaualiiy.  The 
declared  to  have  Imnad  ont  all  the  nans  of  two 
under  his  charge  and  filled  tham-witti  woomu  of 
character,  and  Mmt  both  he  and  ins  monks  led  the  moat  Tile 
lives  amongst  them.  That  they  beaiiee  this  kept  ooaodrinea, 
who  are  espeoia%  named,  and  iadi^Bod  in  «il&  mone 
monstrous  exoesaas.  He  chaiq^  Hiem  with  cutting  doom 
the  woods,  wasiiig  and  eosbeoaling  the  property  of  the 
church,  steaUag  the  plate,  aad  evan  picking  ont  the 
jewels  from  tte  ohrtae  of  the  pation  saint. 

WhiUt  such  was  ^e  corruption  of  the  detgy,  a  aonup* 
tion  so  coraplote  that  no  waminge  nor  oenodrea  avoiiod  to 
produce  amondment ;  though  the  criminal  borde  was 
well  aware  that  everyday  the  redbrmeM  were  growing 
in  numbers  and  noting  tiieir  enormities  with  'figilant 
eyes;  these  infatuated  men  fell  to  quarrelling  amongot 
themselves,  thus  giving  the  laataign  of  a  fidling  house,  the 
being  diyided  against  itself.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, moreover,  in  this  schism  is,  the  rery  question 
which  has  just  recently  furnished  such  a  fiery  theme  of 
discussion  in  both  catholic  and  protestant  churches,  the 
Immaculate  Coisception  of  the  Virgin. 

The  Franciscans,  or  Qrey  Friars,  were  the  champions  of 
ibis  doctrine ;  the  Dominicans  assumed  the  opposite  position, 
admitting,  however,  that  the  Virgin  became  entirely  purified 


in  her  mother*s  womb  •  so  that  the  difference  of  opinion  was 
so  little  that  it  might  have  satisfied  any  but  ecclesiastical 
combatants.  But  these  two  parties  divided  the  whole 
catholic  community,  and  thus  threw  the  public  into  a  very 
blaze  of  animosity.  In  vain  did  the  pope  himself  endeavour 
to  conclude  the  strife  by  stepping  forth  as  the  champion  of 
the  immaculate  dogma.  The  feud  burned  on ;  but  the  Fran* 
ciscans,  by  the  sanction  of  the  Vatican,  carrying  the  people 
with  them,  the  Dominicans  xosorted  to  one  of  those  pious 
frauds  so  frequent  in  the  church  of  Ronke,  and  produced 
an  image  of  the  Virgio,  whioh,  besides  moving  her  eyes, 
ehoddiag  tears,  rising  up  and  aittiag  down,  also  denied 
the  immaoulateneas  of  her  ooneepion,  and  declared  the 
FranmaoonH  impoetors.  The  people,  overcome  by  this 
mimole,  atonoe  abandoned  the  Franoiseans ;  who,  however, 
too  wall  vonmd  in  such  myatarias,  oeiaed  the  image  and 
ezhibiloi  -io  the  pid^Hc  tike  (^rtags  and  machinery  by 
whioh  it  had  been  woriced.  This  fatal  exposure  being 
made,lbo  fonr  Dominioans  iHio  had  boon  most  active  in 
te  -teMk,  wa»  delivered  over  to  their  onnmies,  the  pro- 
ThaoMil  of  4bo  aider  being  one  of  tham,  and  were  burned 
at  the  Btabe.  The  Franciscans  trimnphad,  hot  the  church 
received  a  mortal  ^poond. 

With  ^  blind  tenacity  whioh  ofren  indnces  falling 
bo£es  to  aooect  their  prerogatives  with  an  arrogant  obsti* 
noay,  the  oharoh,  in  the  fourth  yaar  of  Hoary  VIII.,  com- 
monood  a  dariag  opposition  to  the  goromment,  in  defence 
of  -yie  benefit  of  oka^gy.  Henry  Til.,  as  we  have  stated, 
had  limitod  this  mneh  abused  privilege,  by  his  statute 
ordenng  such  laymen  as  elaimed  it  under  oharge  of  murder 
to  be  burnt  in  the  brawn  of  the  thnmb  wiftb  iie  letter  M. 
Honry  VIII.  had  a  bill  introduced  into  f  arllmnent  for  the 
purpose  of  still  furtiier  limiting  this  anoobievous  right, 
and  denying  benefit  of  clergy  to  all  mo«teors«nd  robbers 
whatever.  This  the  clergy  oppoood  in  pa^ament,  and 
proaofaod  against  in  tbo  folpit.  Tbo  leeds  aad  common^ 
were  unanimouoly  in  iavaar  #f  tbo  bm  as  well  as  the 
publie  at  large,  but  tbe-decgy  detenninad  not  to  give  way. 
Whilst  the  publio  aaind  woo  in  a  fefOMnt  on  this  subject, 
a  -teikr  of  Jiondon,  of  ikb  name  of  fionno,  was  brought 
into  oonfliet  with  tbe  iaanmboat  of  his  paririi,  on  account 
of  HiOTtoary  dnes  ;  and  boiac  aaed  in  tfaa  opirltual  court, 
a  boldaeoB  lAioh  amoked  the  rising  ^irit  of  the 
and  wiiich  1^  clergy  oagbt  to  have  noted  seriously, 
he  took  out  a  writ«f  pcmmoaire  agaiast  his  prosecutor,  for 
OfpeaHag  "to  a  foreign  jurisdiotion,  the  spiritual  court, 
but  stm  4Mifier  tim  authority  of  the  pope.  Enraged  at 
this  audaolty  thiqr  tbiiiw  the  tailor  into  prison  on  a  charge 
of  heresy,  where  he  was  iband  banging  and  dead.  A 
ooroner*s  inquest  found  fkB  olioors  of  the  prison  guilty  of 
marder,  and  it  appearod  that  tbo  biahop  of  London's 
ohanooUorj  the  anmner  and  belUriqger  had  perpetrated  the 
GBiaw.  This  threw  the  deepest  odium  on  the  clergy,  and 
greatly  alienated  the  people  from  them ;  yet  they  did  not 
cease  to  prooecuto  their  claim  of  privilege,  and  after  much 
contest,  Wolsey  prayed  the  king  to  refer  tbe  matter  to  the 
pope.  But  even  at  this  early  period  Henry  showed  that 
he  was  tenacious  of  his  own  power,  and  gave  a  striking 
foretasto  of  what  he  would  one  day  do.  He  replied,  *'  By 
permiisian  and  ordinance  of  Qod,  we  are  king  of  England ; 
and  the  kings  of  England  in  times  paot  hath  never  had  any 
superior,  but  Ood  only.  Therefore  know  you  well  that  wo 
will  maintain  the  right  of  oi;^jQ»|>m,  and  of  our  temporal 
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jurisdiotion,  as  well  in  this  as  in  all  other  points,  in  as 
ample  a  manner  as  any  of  oar  progenitors  haTO  done  before 
yar  time."  This  was  the  first  growl  of  the  lion,  whieh 
required  only  farther  proTOcation  to  burst  forth  into  that 
full  roar  whioh  shook  down  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  this 
island,  like  mere  dew-drops  that  hung  apon  his  lair. 


as  completely  reinstated  popery,  and  with  a  series  of  horron 
which  stamped  terror  and  aversion  of  catholic  asoendaoe^ 
for  ever  deep  in  the  spirit  of  this  nation.  The  nomber  of 
persons  who  died  in  the  flames  in  that  awfal  reign,  for  their 
faith  and  the'  freedom  of  conscience,  is  stated  to  be  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight;  but  lord  Borleigb  estioated 


Lutber  deooanciAg  the  Romish  Ritaal. 


The  narratiTe  of  the  events  whioh  attended  the  transi- 
tion from  the  catholic  to  the  protestant  church  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  we  have  necessarily  traced  in  detail- 
ing the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  these  kingdoms.  Whilst 
Edward  YI.  thoroughly  established  protestantism,  Mary 


those  who  perished  by  fire,  torture,  famine,  and  imprtsoB* 
ment  at  not  less  than  four  hundred.  Besides  these,  n^ 
numbers  suffered  cruelly  in  a  variety  of  ways.  *'  8o«p 
of  the  professors,"  says  Ooverdale,  "were  thrown  b*< 
dungeons,  noisome  holes,  dark,  loathsame,  and  Btinkial 
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oornen ;  others  lying  in  fetien  and  cfaains,  and  loaded 
with  BO  many  irons  that  they  coold  scarcely  stir.    Some 
tied  in  <iie  stocks  with  their  heels  upwards  ;  some  having 
their   leg^  in   the  stocks,  with 
their  necks  chained  to  the  wall 
with  gorgets  of  iron  ;  some  with 
hands  and  legs  in  the  stocks  at 
once.;   sometimes  hoth  hands  in 
and  both  legs  oat;  sometimes  the 
right  hand  with  the  left  leg,  or 
the  left  hand  with  the  right  leg, 
fastened  in  the  stocks^with  mana- 
cles and  fetters,  haring  neither 
stool  nor  stone  to  sit  on  to  ease 
their  wofnl  bodies ;   some  stand- 
ing in  Skerington's  gyres  (com- 
monly called  '  Skerington's  daugh- 
ter ') — which  were  most  painful 
engines  of  iron — ^with  their  bodies 
doubled ;    some    whipped    and 
scourged,  beaten  with  rods,  and 
buffeted  with  fists;    and   some 
having  their  hands  burned  with 
a  candle  to  try  their   patience, 
and  force  them  to  relent;  some 
hunger-pined,  and  some  miserably 
famished  and  starred.* '  The  chief 
reformers  fled  out  of  the  kingdom, 
chiefly  to  Frankfort  and  to  Swit- 
zerland;   and  eight  hundred  or 
more     lived    to     become    the 
heads  of   the    restored   church 
under  Elizabeth ;  amongst  these  were  Poynet,  bishop  of 
Winchester ;   Grindal,  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  and 
finally  primate  of  England ;  Sandys,  afterwards  archbishop 
of  York ;  Ball,  bishop  of  Ossory ;  Pilkington,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Durham :  Bentham,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lich- 


Destnict^on  of  the  Cross  in  CheApside. 


dale,  the  translator  of  the  Bible,  bishop  of  Exeter ;  Horn, 
dean  of  Durham ;  Knox,  the  apostle  of  Scotland ;  and  Fox, 
the  martyrologist    Besides  these  eminent  men,  there  were 
Sir   John    Oheke,    the    famous 
—  Greek     scholar.    Sir     Anthony 

--^  Oooke,  and  Sir  Frands  KnoUys, 

^  •  afterwards      Elizabeth's     vice- 

chamberlain.  -•  ^ 

On  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the 
throne  she  restored  protestant- 
ism, but  reluctantly.  She  even 
made  overtures  to  the  pope  for 
amicable  relations,  if  not  the 
reunion  of  the  churches ;  but  the 
pope  most  impolitically  denied 
her  legitimacy,  and  thus  threw 
her  irrevocably  into  the  arms  of 
the  protestants.  Still  she  was  by 
no  means  disposed  to  go  so  far 
as  her  brother  Edward  had  gone, 
much  less  as  far  as  the  refugees, 
who  now  flocked  back  again 
from  Geneva,  would  have  carried 
her.  They  had  imbibed  all  the 
rigid  independent  notions  of 
Calvin  and  Zwinglius,  and  that 
probably  before  their  departure 
from  England — a  circumstance 
which,  there  is  little  doubt,  di- 
rected their  course  to  that  quar- 
ter; for  the  reformers  who  re- 
sorted to  Frankfort  were  much 
nearer  to  her  standard :  that  standard  very  muck 
the  same  as  that  of  her  father.  She  renounced  all 
allegiance  to  the  pope  and  the  church  of  Rome,  though  she 
hesitated  to  declare  herself  the  supreme  head  of  the  church 
till  it  was  conferred  on  her  by  parliament.    She  issued 


Panishmeot  of  the  Pillory. 


field;  Soorey,  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  afterwards  of 
Hereford ;  Young,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York ;  Cox, 
Afterwards  of  Ely;  Jcnrel,  afterwards  of  Salisbury ;  Cover- 


Panishment  of  the  Stocks. 


orders  to  restrain  the  zeal  of  the  protestants,  who  began 
to  pull  down  the  images  and  to  restore  the  service  to  its 
state  in  king  Edward's  time.     She  gave  directions  that 
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a  p^t  of  tha  ettrvioe  flbould  be  r«ad  iu  JSngliBh^  And  for- 
bade tbe  efefataoD  of  the  iiset ;  but  aft  the  suae  tima  abe 
gmpeaded  all  preacbi^g. 

P^irliasMot,  on  neetui^  patied  an*  act  asserting  the 
«upMtt)Acy  ^  tha  orowa  ovar  tbe  church,  revived  the  acts 
ttf  flanry  VIII.  wbkh  aboUabed  the  power  and  jurisdiction 
of  tbe  pofe  in  England,  tad  authorised  tbe  use  of  king 
Edward's  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  some  alterations, 
ebiefiy  in  tbe  oommunioa  sarrioe.  Thus  they  cast  off  the 
ttktboljcft  wha  would  not  coniAim,  but  did  not  go  far  enougb 
for  ihe  more  aaalous  veformen.  The  oath  of  supremacy 
was  prai»ented  to  tbe  bishopa,  And  it  had  the  effect  of 
«laaring  tbe  cbnzcb  of  all  but  JQtchen  of  St.  Asaphs.  Tbe 
infaclor  eltti^,  bowerer*  werejoot  so  stiff  for  their  lelicions 
¥iflw^  and  only  aix  abbots,  twelve  deans,  twelve  areb<kA- 
oooa.  fiiitaen  beads  ^of  ^ttUe^ea.  fifty  prebendaries,  sad 
eighty  reol^rs  reCisad  ^sompliAoce.  The  monks  ntesed 
to  leoular  li£s,  but  tbd  auas  mostly  went  abroad.  Ilie 
clergy  were  ordered  to  wear  ihe  habits  in  use  in  ike  latter 
|Mtft  of  kaqs  Edicard'i  time ;  HAd  their  marria^H,  aganft 
wbichibe  qaean  showed  aatrong  repugoanee,  iMMpot  under 
atringent  regulationa.  Tbe  preas  also  wm  laid  mader  tbe 
aiuat  rigorous  ceatriotio&a»  and  no  book  mm  te  be  friated 
or  publiabed  without  tbe  licence  of  tbe  faaai,  ar  af  ak  «f 
bar  privy  oouneil,  or  (d  ber  aoolesiaatteal 
<»r  the  two  afebbiabopa»  tbe  bishop  of 
low  of  tbe  universities,  and  tbe  bishop  and  arohdeaoons  of 
tbe  place  where  it  was  produced.  All  persons  ware  oom- 
manded  to  attend  their  parish  churches  under  severe 
penalties.  In  U62  tbe  articles  of  religion  of  king  Edward 
were  reducad  iioam  forty-two  to  thirty-nine — tbe  number 
atill  remainiag.  In  157 1  they  underwent  a  further  revisioD, 
and  were  made  binding  on  the  clergy  befoce  they  ooold  be 
admitted  to  orden. 

Thas  fiUsabetb,  though  she  threw  off  tbe  yoke  of  JBana, 
imposed  her  own  yoke  on  tbe  minds  of  ber  snlgaets  as 
rigorous^.  She  bad  no  idea  whatever  of  tbe  fraadom  of 
the  press,  or  the  liberty  of  conscience.  In  this  respect 
she  was  as  arbitrary  as  the  catholic  church;  and  the 
ohurob  of  England,  atill  adhering  to  her  aanmif,  as  impli- 
citly demands  froai  its  adbereasfas  the  aatrendar  of  their 
jn%maatn  la  ito  jod^^ment  as  piesoribed  in  tbe  4idrlj<iine 


like  ber  h&9r.  Hie  longer  eke  lived  the  aeia  reaelute 
ska  became  to  enforce  ber  oim  dogmas  on  the  whole  body 
of  ker  subjeati.  In  ^e  twenty-third  ymr  af  Imt  relpa  tbe 
pwahy  for  aan-cttoiiaBoe  of  the  fistskliibijii  eburcb  wai 
rvwd^o  tMMly  ponndapei  montiu  In  tbaaHne  year  aaather 
aift  was  panad,  declaring  it  hi^  iroMaa  4a  mttampt  io  draw 
aaf  aM  lo  Ike  dumsh  of  Bome ;  aid  4ie  pMSMa  tbos 
diaMi  wei©  efiui% guilty  of  treoMta,  aad  all  thevaiden, 
akatters,  aad  (vmiialuu  were  aaada  guilty  of  miapnaieii  of 
taeasQB.  Then  arbilnry  htm  against  tbe  &eedoM  of 
opiniea  went  m  aacreasii^  m  asverilry.  In  1585  an  act 
^  yMod,  wbiflk  made  traiAm  of  aU  Jasults  and  alker 
papisk  ffiflite  wba  bad  kaen  ordained  abroad,  and  all^aab- 
jdifti  whatowradoeated  in  catholic  seminaries  who  did  not 
immediately  return  hosM  and  take  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
The  receivers  of  any  such  persons  were  declared  felons 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  Whoever  sent  money  to  any 
foreign  Jesuits  or  priests  were  liable  to  praemunire  ;  and 
parents  sending  their  children  to  school  abroad  without 
licence  from  her  majesty,  were  liable  to  a  aenalty  of  one 


hundred  pounds,  f  reah  acts  were  added  in  1^81  and  1593, 
tbe  ibrmor  to  make  vioid  all  oonToyaooai  of  j^pertj  hj 
po^^ish  recMsants,  with  the  o^^ect  of  eaMpiag  the  poaitiei 
imposed  upon  them,  and  to  deoreethat  the  peaslfcy  of  timlq 
pounds  a  month,  for  non-attandance  at  church,  ahouldbi 
levied  by  distress  to  the  extent  of  all  tbe  offwdaa'^oik 
and  two- thirds  of  their  lands ;  tbe  latter  ordtfed  iU  pifiA 
reeusants  above  sixteen  to  re|^  to  Ahoir  ptOj^  fbuM  «f 
I,  and  never  more  to  go  mora  than  five  siikifiNB 
without  special  licenoe  from  Ike  biekop  of  the  ^imm 
or  Bautenant  of  tbe  county,  nnder  penalty  of  focfeitsetf 
their  goods  and  of  tbe  profits  «f  Ikakr  loads  fiv  Hfo;  tei 
kating  no  goods  or  lands  to  be  deemad  Ulom. 

IJndertbese  fearful  acts  tha.catboUca  weietfran'thijea 
tf  Ikeir  fi«t  enactment  to  iko  aad  of  tbe  reigOi  bueiMia 
we  have  described  an  ftooodiag  cheptiw.ipdt 
aftbom  almost  eveijyaarMat  to  ike  fdlsai, tei 
beii^  eatoated  at  one  timcjaokdiag  the  oelekatii  Jesut 
Oamfuaa.  But  if  the  atrocitjaa^onawaittod  by  tbeoiyia 
m  tke  -mga  of  Mary,  and  the  imm  af  tbeb  locwiww 
should  tkoy  regKnthe  powr,  affatdadaomapiiakrihai 
peraaoations,  wkatis  to  beaaidof^e  aaaMngDwapfM 
to  the  refer  jaw,  wko  simply  dosMmlAofium  their  r^giw 
on  Ike  sacred  voiame — tha  dtviae  diMkr  ot 
?  &ou8aiids  of  these,  tteaatbo  eariiesk^tf 
ikQ  vdonaation,  bad  claioMd  ttkia  pmik^e  as  tboir  pbii 
birth-x^ght ;  amd  aumy  of  tiiese  who  oame  bask  from  tk 
Ofintibent  on  tke  teraunation  of  the  Mariaa  peiseeulim  mt 
no  little aoqwrised  aiid  discouraged  to  findtbeaisdfes  ewtPy 
ezdudcd  from  the  exercise  of  their  own  jndgsMoto  hji 
protostant  queen.  The  same  law  of  absolute  eoafomi^ 
was  applied  to  them  as  to  tkecakboSos.  They  were  reqored 
to  attend  the  preaching  of  those  agaiaat  whose  doetrisa 
tfiey  protested,  andaaffored  tbe  oame  moaehnon  fiass  if  1^ 
absented  tbamaekas.  loateadof  that  **glerioaBitatf«f 
the  goi^Ml "  whiob  they  had  promiaod  tfaeatfelvei,  tliey 
found  themsakes  required  to  aooept  with  all  honugetk 
cut  out  and  prescribed  pattern  of  opinion  dictated  bju 
individual  woman,  who  made  a  desperate  stand  agtiost  the 
removal  of  images  from  the  churobee,  aad  practised  oiaj 
popish  ceremonies  in  her  own  prirata  ^apeL  Instead  of 
the  form  of  aervioe  wkiek  the  y^gi'^f^  refugees  bad  esta- 
lished  at  Geneva,  in  which  tkere  was  no  IitaBy;«o  xeepoBSff, 
and  ficarody  9BJ  rites  or  oeremonies,  ^Hjwere  oammaiided 
to  adopt  a  form  whidi  iqspeared  to  themlittla  lamovedfroa 
popery.  Tbe  fienevan  refugeas,  vko,  fiaaa  their  demaod 
for  the  utsMst  parii^aftd  pnaiitife  aimplici|f  k  wflrslu{\ 
were  styled  pucitani,  wanUL  had  tibey  boon  faoiited,  1>«^ 
planted  a  chureb  far  autre  like  tke  okurok  as  Itaeae  to 
exist  in  Scotland  tkan  tkat  whiish  wao  aad  k  e*Ai»^ 
for  England.  They  ipyeaed  the  olaima  aCike  kiibflp  to  i 
superior  rank  or  aiiter%  io  tke  prsnbytw;  theyd^ 
that  they  posseseed  the  sole  ri^  of  oidination.aDd«»f^ 
of  church  discipfine ;  th^  objected  k>4ke  tiftts  aialdigDHitf. 
which  bad  been  copied  by  iko  JamfBaaa  «baiAfroa  ^ 
Roman,  of  .arefadoaoona,  deans,  oaaeoa,  luubwkn*''" 
the  jurisdiction  <^  q»iritnal  oourts ;  io  an  iaflkw  ■'"■••' 
admission  of  all  ponoas  to  tka  comMoaJon.?  to  majf^ 
of  the  liturgy,  and  of  the  offices  of  marriage  and  bwi^ 
including  the  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage ;  they  rrpo^ 
ated  set  forms  of  prayers,  and  tha  use  of  godfiiUb«f«  "^ 
godmothers;  to  tbe  rite  of  oonfirmatien ;  tbe obierfaa^ ^ 
Loot  and  holidAjs;^.|bbo  oatkedraftwor^p;  to^** 
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of  the  organ ;  to  the  retention  of  the  reading  of  apocryphal 
books  in  t^e  chnrch ;  to  phiralttieB,  non-residence ;  to 
the  presentation  of  livings  by  the  crown,  or  any  other 
patron,  or  by  any  mode  bnt  the  free  election  of  the  people. 


Doing  Penance  m  a  Cbnrdu 

In  short,  they  were  far  in  advance  of  the  queen,  and  would 
have  swept  away  at  a  stroke  all  those  oonu(»tions  which 
remain  to  the  present  day  to  obstruct  the  uae^ness  of  the 
state  church,  and  to  scandalise  foreigners.  Bspedally 
they  recoiled  from  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  from 
kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  from  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesos,  from  the  marriage-ring,  and  from  the  wearing  of  tiie 
square  cap,  tippet,  and  surplice. 

But  in  that  age  no  conception  of  religious  liberty  was 
entertained.  The  puritans  were  as  resolute  in  their  ideas 
of  conformity  to  their  naidam  m  BHnMk  wa*  to  hers  ;  and 
had  they  had  the  powet;  woidd  haara  used  ihm  sane  ocra* 
pulsion.  Knox  exhibited  that  spirit  of  exdusiveness  to 
the  extreme  in  Scotland,  even  calling  for  the  deposition  of 
the  queen  as  a  *' Jesebel"  and  "an  idolatress,"  because 
she  would  not  adopt  his  peculiar  tenets  and  view  of  things. 
The  poritaas  exhibited  the  same  spirit  long  after  in  America, 
where  they  put  to  daaih  tha  quakers  for  the  exercise  of 
thair  faith.  ]a  iaot^  tha  gssat  and  divine  principle  of  the 
entire  liberty  of  tha  gpspel  waa  too  elevated  a.  principle  to 
be  arrived  at  suddenly  afUr  so  many  ages  of  spiritual 
despotism,  and  required  long  and  earnest  study  of  the  spirit 
aod  example  of  Christ ;  severe  struggles^  and  bloody  deaths, 
and  iacxedible  sufferings  in  those  who  came  to  see  the  sublime 
tnitb»  before  the  battle  of  religious  freedom  was  fought 
out,  and  all  parties  oould  admit  the  plain  fact  which  had 
revealed  itself  to  Oharks  Y.  after  his  abdieation  of  the 
throne,  whea  he  amused  himself  wdihclock-makiag:  that  as 
no  two  dookft  oaa  be  made  to  go  pveoisely  alike,  it  is 
folly  to  expeot  mil  smo.  to  think  p.'eoiseIy  alike.  '*  Beth 
portiesi*'  says  Neal,  in  his  "^  History  of  the  Puritans," 
speaking  of  these  times«  "  agreed  too  well  in  asserting  the 
neoeeaity  of  a  uniformity  of  public  woiship,  and  in  using 
tl>e  sword  of  the  mafiatrate  for  the  suf^ort  and  defence  of 
their  respective  principles,  which  they  made  an  ill  use  of 


in  their  turns  whenever  they  could  grasp  the  power  in 
their  hands.  The  standard  of  uniformity,  according  to  the 
bishops,  was  the  queen's  supremacy  and  the  laws  of  the 
land  ;  according  to  the  puritans,  the  decrees  of  provincial 
and  national  synods,  allowed  and  enforced  by  the  civil 
magistrate :  but  neither  party  were  for  admitting  that  liberty 
of  conscience  and  freedom  of  profession  which  is  every 
man's  right  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  peace  of  the  dvil 
government  he  lives  under." 

Elizabeth,  having  the  power,  compelled  all  those  clergy- 
men who  conformed  sufficiently  to  accept  livings  and 
bishoprics,  not  only  to  conform,  but  more  or  less  to  perse- 
cute then*  brethren.  Eren  men  like  Parker  and  Grindal, 
naturally  averse  to  compulsion,  were  obliged  to  do  her 
bidding,  till  Grindal  rebelled  and  was  set  aside ;  but  their 
places  were  supplied  by  Sandys,  who  had  himself  fled 
from  popish  compulsion,  and  by  Whitgift,  who  rigour-^ 
ously  enforced  the  laws.  Sandys  actually  sentenced  the 
anabaptists  who,  in  1575,  were  burnt  at  the  stake  by 
order  of  the  queen — for  to  this  pass  it  came  i  Hammond,  a 
ploughman,  being  burnt  at  Norwich  in  1579,  and  Rett,  & 
member  of  one  of  the  universities  in  the  same  place,  ten 
years  afterwards,  under  Elizabeth. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  protestant  church  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  period  we  are  now  reviewing.  The  queen 
discouraged  preaching  and  instruction  of  the  people, 
allowing  many  bishoprics,  prebends,  and  livings  to  be 
vacant,  and  receiving  their  iooomes.  She  declared  that 
one  or  two  preachers  in  a  county  was  enough,  probably 
feoBBg  the  prevalence  of  the  more  advanced  opinions. 
Parker  in  his  time  had  been  ordered  to.enforce  strict  com- 
pfiaBve  with  the  rubric,  and  numbers  of  the  most  eminent 
and  eloquent  clergymen  resigned  their  livings  and  travelled 
over  the  country,  and  preached  where  they  could,  ''  as  if," 
say*  bishop  Jewell,  *'  they  were  apostles  ;  and  so  they 
were  with  regard  to  their  poverty,  for  silver  and  gold  they 
had  none."  Being,  however,  continually  brought  before 
the  antliocities  and  fined  and  otherwise  puobhed,  they 
determined  to  break  off  all  conneotion  with  the  public 
ohinohes,  and  form  themaelTee  into  an  avowed  separate 
communies,  worshipping  God  in  their  own  way,  and  being 
ready  to  suffer  for  his  sake.  Here,  then,  commenced  the 
great  cause  of  Nonconformity,  and  the  formation  of  all 
those  sects  which  from  time  to  time  have  since  appeared. 


Chttliedralof  Geneva. 

each  claiminit— and  justly— the  right  to  worship  God  and 
to  regulate  their  particular  church  as  seems  conformable 
to  their  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  These  separate 
assemblies,  however,  were  stigmatised  as  conventicles,  and 
many  from  this  time  became  the  laws  passed  to  put  them 
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down,  8fl  we  ehall  hereafter  find.  Amongst  the  nonoon- 
formiBts  a  most  zealoas  and  resolute  sect  arose  called 
Brownists,  from  Robert  Brown,  a  preacher  in  the  diocese 
of  Norwich,  a  man  of  good  family,  and  said  to  be  a  relatife 
of  lord  Burleigh.  His  followers  soon  acquired  the  name 
of  Independents,  which  they  still  retain,  from  their  denial 
of  all  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  authority  whatever,  assert- 
ing that  each  congregation  constitutes  a  complete  church, 
with  the  right  to  nominate  their  own  minister  and  conduct 
their  own  affairs.  This  body  of  Christians,  at  this  day  so 
extensive  and  respectable,  of  course  felt  the  especial  weight 
of  the  persecution  of  the  established  church,  with  which 
it  refused  to  hold  the  slightest  communion;  yet  to  such  a 
degree  did  it  flourish—a  proof  of  the  onward  spirit  of  the 
time — ^that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  declared  in  parliament  that 
there  were  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  members  of  that  body  in  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  London. 

In  the  narration  of  the  struggles  of  this  period  in  Scot- 
land we  have  sufficiently  traced  the  persecution  of  the  pro- 


bishops,  declared  that  episcopacy  was  unseripUml  and 
unlawful — a  dictum  which  the  parliament  folly  ratified  ia 
1592,  establishing  \he  presbyterian  church  as  the  nattQul 
one,  with  general  assembly,  proyinoial  sjnods,  presbytaies, 
and  kirk  sessions.  In  1597  the^  parliament  admitted  cerUm 
representatives  of  the  clergy  to  seats  in  it,  to  which  the 
general  assembly  assented  at  its  next  meeting;  and  this 
was  completed  the  system  of  church  govemment  in  Scot- 
land at  that  time. 

LITEBATU&B,  80IBNCS,  AND  A£T. 

The  present  centennial  produced  as  great  a  leTdnkioa  ia 
literature  and  science  as  in  religion.  We  still  look  back 
to  this  era  for  some  of  the  greatest  names  and  giMtMt 
works  which  have  adorned  and  enlightened  not  only  oar 
o?m  country  but  the  whole  civilised  world.  Whanvi 
enumerate  Sir  Thomas  Hore,  lord  Surrey,  Roger  Asduun, 
Spenser,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  Bacop, 
Buchanan,  Gawin  Doug^,  Dunbar,  and  Sir  Band 
Lyndsay,  we  remind  our  readers  that  we  are  moTing  amid 
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cestanvB  by  the  catholic  church — ^the  martyrdom  of  Patrick 
Hamilton,  George  Wishart,  Walter  Mill,  and  o<iiers ; 
the  murder  of  cardinal  Beaton,  and  the  final  triumph  of 
Elnox  and  his  compeers,  firom  which  period  the  expulsion 
of  Catholicism  and  the  organisation  of  the  protestant 
church  of  Scotland  went  on  rapidly.  In  1560  the  lords  of 
the  congregation  entered  Edinburgh  in  arms ;  and  parlia- 
ment assembling,  abolished  for  ever  the  pope's  jurisdiction, 
abolished  the  celebration  of  mass,  and  authorised  "The 
Confession  of  the  Faith  and  Doctrine  believed  and  professed 
by  the  Protestants  of  Scotland."  An  act  also  was  passed 
to  pull  down  all  cloisters  and  abbey-churches  still  left 
standing;  and  the  church,  not  waiting  for  any  further 
onactment  of  the  parliament  or  crown,  went  on  exercising 
its  own  proper  functions  as  an  independent  church,  go- 
verned, not  by  the  state,  but  by  presbyteries,  synods,  and 
general  assemblies.  In  1580  the  general  assembly,  after 
having  at  various  times  diminished  the  power  and  rank  of 


a  constellation  of  genius,  than  which  time  has  seaieetr 
any  brighter.  But  m  the  two  words,  Shakespeare  and  fitooa, 
we  pronounce  the  name  and  glorious  births  of  dramatic  «d 
philosophic  genius,  which  have  placed  this  conntiy  on  the 
summit  of  intellectual  fame,  by  works  never  since  surptfMd 
in  any  nation,  and  by  discoveries  in  science  and  art  whieb 
have  flowed  from  the  "  Novum  Organum*'  of  Bacon  as  &* 
an  eternal  and  ever  strengthening  fountain.  Tree  it ' 
both  these  great  men  belong  by  their  published  worb 
rather  to  the  succeeding  period  than  to  the  present,  audio 
that  we  shall  more  fully  review  their  works;  bat  Bacoa 
had  long  before  the  death  of  Elisabeth  sketdied  out  the 
plan  of  his  inmiortal  work,  though  he  had  not  dared  to 
publish  it ;  and  Shakespeare  had  not  only  written  his  jotm 
but  had  also  written  and  acted  in  many  of  his  ■m' 
brilliant  and  original  plays.  By  these  great  writeit  the 
English  language  was  established  as  a  great  dassioal  Iib- 
guage ;  and  though  it  has  since  extended  and  ooonecw 
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itself  with  Ihe  progress  of  knowiedge  aad  most  sslOBishiBg 
and  raried  disooTeries,  w«  can  produce  bo  purer,  no 
stronger  nor  more  eloqaeni  speeunemi  of  it  tban  from  the 
pages  of  Sttakespesre,  wtiieh  ooniiaiie  to  be  read  and  Ixeteaied 
to  on  our  stage,  the  genuine  speeeh  of  En^ishmen — some- 
what qnaint  ooeasbnaHy,  boA  alwvjs  mnsleal  to  ih9  ear, 
fluoRiar  to  the  sense,  and  aximathig  as  old  wineio  the  ^rir. 

The  maw  of  men  and  topiee  with  which  we  ha^e  to  deal 
m  tbis  deportment  of  oiv  snbject  ia  ao  great»  that  we  must 
take  bat  a  oizrsorf  yiew  of  what  oan  only  be  fi^diaoossed 
in  a  history  exclusively  demoted  to  oar  literatwe  and  art. 
Our  business  is  to  sketch  the  great  ovtiineaof  oar  pregreas 
the  reader  must  seek  the  details  in  the  works  and  biographies 
belonging  to  the  different  subjects. 

The  violent  changes  and  spoliations  of  the  reformation 
did  not  check  tiie  foundation  of  new  colleges  and  seminaries 
of  learning — the  fountains,  under  a  more  liberal  order  of 
things,  certain  to  produce  noble  results.  Even  Henry 
YIII.,  in  hia  whdesale  destruction  of  endowed  property, 
and  thott^  college  property  waa  included  in  the  actsiHudi 
he  proeoied  from  his  obaeqoious  parliament,  for  the  most 
part  spared  the  reaovne^  of  eduaation.  The  reign  of 
Henry  YIIL  was  dWriagiiished  by  the  foundation,  in 
Oxford,  of  BraxeniKM  Gatteeeria  1511,  by  Sur  Willtam 
Smith,  bishop  of  Lineofc^  aai  Sir  Bichard  Sutton,  of  Pros* 
bury,  m  Ofatahire.  Oid  Biehaid  Fox,  bishop  of  Wiadiester, 
><rho  had  been  pdme  namter  of  Snry  YIL,  and  atiU  was 
oftheeo«ndlofiM8Qa»  m  1517  founded  Goxfus  CfarM, 
The  only  ejuw|itiMm  to  Henry  YIIL's  patronage  cf  tlie 
colleges  amjiMAijJl  m  thoaa  founded  by  Wokagp — his  Oarfisai 
College  at  O^bti,  and  his  college  at  Ipswich^  wfcaeh  both 
fell  witk  hn.  la  1546  Henry  himself  §>vmimi  CkxM, 
Church  iMiiai  «f  tba*  of  Wolsey,  which  ha  tfana  dissaimL 
In  1554  TmakjiM»g9  was  founded  on  the  baata  dfDmt^ 
ham  OQllegp  hf  Sk  Tfaamas  Pope.  In  19S7  Sir 
AYbite,  aUvmaaiaBd  mvchant  tailor  of  Laadai^ 
St.  John's  CaBag^  on  the  site  of  Bernard  OoHeg^.  Dmse 
were  ia  A«  nasaaT queen  Mary.  In  EliadMh^  tin*  rose 
Jesus  OslTafi,  m  1571,  from  funds  fumislMd  by  Dt;  Bm^ 
Price,  and  augmeaM  I7  the  queen  herselC 

la  Cambridge  Huree  colleges  arose  dmiBg  tiie  reigft  e£ 
Henry  YII. — life  adiy  educational  endowamnts  ef  an j  saie 
during  that  fariadl  Ik  1496  John  Alcock,  bisfaefp  ef  Bly, 
founded  Jeswa  OsfcgB ;  1505,  MaiygBt^  saaailuiael'  JBkk- 
mond,  mother  effisBiy  YIL*  ftaai#B4l  OhriaTft  Orikga,  aMl 
also  in  1508,  v»y  shcatiy  befbie  her  son's  deriih^St.  Mm^n 
College.  Ib  1519  SdwavdSkaiBoffd,  di^w  of 
commeneed  t&e  coQa^  of 

but  as  he  was  executed  for  high  treason  in  1521,  lord 
Audley,  the  lord  chancellor,  completed  it.  Henry  YIIL 
founded  Trinity  College  in  1536,  and  at  the  same  time  four 
x^ow  professorships  m  the  umvemity ;  namely,  for  theology, 
law,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Henry  was  proud  of  bis  learn- 
JQg,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  suppert,  with  all  the 
ImperatiTe  force  of  his  character,  the  new  study  of  Greek, 
when  it  wasviolestiy  assailed  by  the  oh  urcfa  and  professors, 
^r.  Oaius  founded  the  college  named  after  him,  and  p^nlarly 
Pn>nounced  *'  Keys,**  on  the  basis  ef  the  old  hail  of  Gon - 
▼Hie  m  1557 — the  only  extension  of  Oi^^j^^  ui^ivetsity 
;M>*er  qwen  Mary.  In  Elisabeth's  timi^  Sj.  ,^^ter  MiWawixr 
foittded  Emanaei  G^rfftege  m  1564,  aorf  .  j^94  Si^^/ 
Swsex  OoHege  was  fouacted  by  hdjFr^.  W^  aidaey.  J^^' 
of  Ratdiffe,  earl  of  Sossc..  \^  ^'       ''  ^^^T 
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The  universities  of  Scotland  were  greatly  extended  during 
this  period.  Thai  of  Aberdeen  was  founded  in  1494  under 
the  name  of  Bang's  OoUege,  James  lY.  having  proeored  a 
bull  for  that  parpcme  from  pope  Alexander  YII.,  theugh  the 
bishop  was  tlie  main  benefactor.  In  1503  Mariseihal  Ool- 
tefe,  in  the  same  uniTersity,  was  erected  by  George  ear 
BlanMmi.  At  St.  Andrews  the  new  college  of  St.  Leo- 
nard's was  established  in  1512  by  mrchbishop  Smart  on  d 
Johtt  Hephwn,  the  pnor  of  the  metropofftan  church.  This 
was  sihMTWwds  united  with  that  of  St.  Salvtitor,  and  leek 
tfaenaase  of  the  Uaited  College.  St  Mary's,  to  the  same 
oaiTonRty,  was  founded,  in  1537,  by  archbishop  Be«to». 
In  1582  James  YI.  founded  the  imivorsity  of  Edinburgh. 
In  Ireland  queen  Elizabeth  founded  in  Dublin,  in  1591,  the 
uniyersity  of  Trinity  College. 

Contemporaneous  with  these  colleges  and  universities 
rose  a  great  number  of  grammar-schools,  designed  to 
extend  the  knowledge  of  Latin  to  the  mass  of  the  people  J 
and  amongst  the  magnificent  endowments,  since  too  much 
withdrawn,  by  the  influence  of  wealth,  from  the  poor  and 
the  orphan,  for  whom  they  were  designed,  and  deroted  to 
the  use  of  the  afEUwnt,  fbr  whom  they  were  not  designed, 
and  nHio  ought  to  educate  their  own  children  at  their  own 
expense,  we  may  name  St.  Paul's  school,  London,  founded 
by  dean  Oolet  in  1509 ;  that  of  Christ  Church,  London, 
founded  by  Inward  YI.  in  1553,  the  year  of  his  death ; 
Westaainister  sdiool,  established  by  Elisabeth  1560 ;  and 
IteciMmt  Twkrs  school,  founded  by  that  guild  in  1568. 
in  Scatiand,  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  was  founded  by 
the  nmgistrates  of  that  city  in  1577. 

B  is  &  aarkiua  fiici  that  the  reyiral  of  the  Greek  lan- 
gaage  an4  Hkentare  was  eetneident  with  the  BeformaUon. 
WUe^  ofi^osed  a»  the  spirit  of  Christianiiy  and  of  the 
Greek  Myiiflkgyar*,  m  tfaa  purity  of  the  om  and  the  licen- 
tviMBBeas  ef  the  other ;  hn  the  doctrine  of  one  sole  and 
swysmrOed,  and  tin  host  of  deities  ef  the  Greoiaa  system, 
yet  m  ooae  partioaiar  they  are  idestical,  that  m,  in  breathing  a 
spant  of  Hher^  aad  popuho-  doniiuBiaa  whioh  wsMnot  long 
in  shswasgthcai  sibetu  in  this  eooBtry.  Wh&tthaScriptures 
were  now  tranaiaiad  and  made  faoSSn  to  tha  people 
at  kast  by  mgbbb  of  puritan  preadmn,  asid  were  thus 
proeiaiaHBg  that  God  had  made  ef  cm  hfead  afl  the  nations 
of  tha  eartb,  sad  that  ha  was  no  xaspeeter  of  persons 
thereby  iayiat^  the  ftiiadatiewi  of  etersal  jaatiDt  in  the 
pohfte  ariiad,  sad  twochwig,  aa  a  neeesBaiy  soaaequence, 
tiiM  the  «m1  aad  object  of  aH  humsoa  govermMat  was  not 
die  goad  of  kiagior  nobles,  bvfcsf  tiM  eofleetfre  people— ^the 
paah),  Ihu  liiilaiiaiiH,  ftn  itiiiastiitii  init  philnanrhTrn  nf  rr 
publican  Greece  were  brought  to  bear  all  ttie  force  of  their 
fiery  eloquence,  their  glowing  narratives,  and  their  subtle 
reasoning  upon  the  same  theme ;  presenting  not  only  argu- 
ments for  general  liberty  and  a  popular  polity,  buiexamp4es 
ef  the  most  sublime  strug^s  of  a  small  but  carious  people 
against  demestio  tyrants  and  tiie  Test  hordes  of  barbarism 
without,  of  noblest  orators  thundering  against  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  mighty,  of  awfol  tragedians  steepmg  their  stage 
in  the  imaged  blood  of  tyrants  and  of  traitors,  of  patriots 
perishing  in  joy  for  the  salvation  of  their  country.  The 
Tery  New  Testament  was  in  ^at  superb  langoage ;  and 
wh^it  brought  **life  and  inunortality  to  light,"  on  the 
surest  and  divinest  eridenoe,  in  the  same  tongue  Socrates 
jmd  Plate  were  assertmg  the  same  inmortaKty  aod  stimu- 
ia^g  to  ^  8MM  Tirtoe  and  deTOtkm  of  souL 
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It  waa  not  to  be  wondered  «t  that  on  the  bursting  of 
these  novel  elements  like  a  sudden  and  strong  torrent  into 
ihe  arena  of  human  life,  there  should  arise  a  fearful  struggle 
«nd  combat  betwixt  the  old  intellectual  ideas  and  the  new. 
The  duplex  inundation  pouring  from  the  hills  of  Palestine 
and  of  Greece,  and  in  united  vastness  deluging  Europe, 
threatened  to  destroy  all  the  old  landmarks  of  the  school- 
men, and  to  drown  Duns  Sootus  and  Aquinas  amongst  the 
owls  and  bats  of  the  monkish  cells  and  somnolent  dream 
chambers.  It  was  soon  seen  that  this  new  language  was 
the  language  of  the  very  book  from  which  the  reformers 
drew  their  words  winged  with  the  fire  of  destruction  to  the 


been  taught  in  England  was  the  new  foundation  of  dna 
Oolet,  St.  Paul's  school,  where  the  celebrated  Mholv 
William  Lilly,  who  had  studied  in  Bhodes,  was  the  master. 
Wol8ey>  introduced  it  into  his  new  colleges,  and  Henry 
VIII.  being  at  Woodstock  and  hearing  of  a  furious  hanngoe 
made  at  Oxford  agunst  the  study  of  the  Greek  TesUmeot 
in  the  university,  immediately  ordered  the  teadung  of  it, 
and  established  a  professorship  of  it  also  in  Oambridge. 

Notwithstanding,  a  violent  opposition  arose  against  the 
study  of  Greek  in  consequence  of  the  authority  it  gave  to 
the  new  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  rendering  an  appeal  to 
the  original  text  invincible,  and  Erasmus  informs  os  (hat 


Christ's  flospit*!,  Fonnded  by  Edward  YI. 


«ncient  slavery  of  popular  ignorance  and  popular  depen- 
dence on  priests  and  popes,  and  no  time  was  lost  in 
denouncing  it  as  a  gross  and  new-fan^^ed  heresy.  It  vras  a 
fawesy  from  which  not  only  freedom  in  church  but  in  state 
was  to  spring ;  the  seed  from  which  grewi  in  the  next  age, 
our  Hampdens,  Marvels,  Pyms,  Prynnes,  Gromwells,  and 
Miltons. 

Yet  it  is  only  due  to  Henry  YIIL,  to  bis  ministers  Wolsey, 
Fox,  and  More,  and  to  other  eminent  dignitaries — amongst 
them  Cardinal  Pole  in  queen  Mary's  reign— to  state  that  they 
^ere  zealous  advocates  and  promoters  of  the  Qreek  learning. 
The  very  first  public  school  in  which  Greek  is  said  to  have 


the  preachers  and  declaimers  agiunst  his  edition  of  ^ 
Greek  Testament,  really  appeared  to  believe  that  he  wm  bj 
its  means  attempting  to  introduce  some  new  kind  of  i«lic^' 
The  book  was  prohibited  in  the  university  of  Osabn4f 
and  a  heavy  penalty  decreed  for  any  one  found  ^  l*^ 
his  possession.  Erasmus  attempted  to  teach  tht  Gf^ 
grammar  of  Ohrysoloras  there,  but  a  terrible  ^*JJ?J 
raised  against  him,  and  his  scholars  soon  desertia J^ 
benches.  As  the  contest  wont  on.  however,  the  uniraa*** 
both  here  and  abroad,  became  divided  into  the  fscWtf* 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  Trojans  being  those  who  ««• 
advocates  for  Latin  but  not  for  Greek,    The  Oieebr  ^' 
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erer,  yiotorioos  as  of  old«  expelled  the  works  of  the  famous 
Duns  Seotas  firom  the  schools;  they  were  torn  up  and 
trodden  under  foot ;  and  the  king  sent  down  a  oommission, 
who  altogether  abolished  the  studj  of  this  old  scholastic 
philosophy  which  had  had  so  long  and  absolute  a 
reign. 

Yet  the  new  knowledge  appears  for  some  time  after  the 
first  excitement  to  have  made  less  progress  in  the  schools 
than  at  court  and  amongst  the  aristocracy.  On  the  sur- 
face of  the  age,  therefore,  it  appeared  a  Tcry  learned  one. 
All  the  great  churchmen  on  both  sides  the  question  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.— Wolsey,  Fox, 
Oardiner,  Oranmer,  Ridley,  Tunstall,  Cardinal  Pole — were 
men  of  great  acquirements.  Henry  was  a  fine  scholar,  and, 
with  all  his  harsh  tfeatment  to  his  wives  and  children,  he 
gave  to  the  latter  educations  perhaps  superior  to  those  of 
any  princes  or  princesses  of  the  time.    Edward  was  actually 


compete  with  the  princess  Elizabeth.  That  she  spoke  and 
wrote  Greek  and  Latin  beautifully ;  that  he  had  read  with 
her  the  whole  of  Cicero,  and  great  part  of  Liyy ;  that  she 
!  devoted  her  mornings  to  the  New  T^t^ment  in  (}reek,  select 
'  orations  of  Isocrates,  and  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  whilst 
she  drew  religious  knowledge  from  St.  Cyprian  and  the 
*'  Oommon*places  "  of  Melancthon ;  that  she  was  skilful  in 
music,  but  did  not  greatly  delight  in  it. 

With  such  examples,  no  wonder  that  there  were  such 
learned  bdies  at  court,  as  lady  Jane  Gray,  lady  Tyrwhit, 
Mary  countess  of  Arundel,  Joanna  lady  Lumley,  and  her 
sister  Mary,  the  duchess  of  Norfolk — ^all  learned  in  Greei 
and  Latin,  and  authoresses  of  translations  from  them.  The 
two  daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  three  daughters 
of  the  learned  Sir  Anthony  Cooke^ne  of  them  the  wife 
of  the  all-powerful  statesman,  Burleigh,  another  the  mother 
of  the  illustrious  Francis  Bacon,  and  the  third,  lady  Kil- 


ShakMpeare't  Birtbplaoe,  at  Stratford- on- Avon. 


ateeped  in  learning,  to  the  injury,  no  doubt,  of  his  over-taxed 
constitution.  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  both  accomplished 
linguists,  speaking  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish  fluently ;  and 
Elisabeth  adding  to  these  Greek  and  Italian,  with  a  smat- 
tering of  Dutch  and  German.  Mary  was  studioMy  in- 
etructed  in  the  originals  of  the  Scriptures,  and  made  a 
translation  of  the  Latin  paraphrase  of  St.  John,  by 
Erasmus,  which  was  printed  and  read  as  part  of  the  church 
service,  till  it  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  herself  in  her 
own  rdgn  with  other  heretical  books.  She  was  deeply 
read  in  the  fathers,  'and  in  the  works  of  Plato,  Cicero, 
Seneca,  Plutarch,  and  selected  portions  of  Horace,  Luoan, 
and  livy.  Elizabeth  was  a  poetess  of  no  mean  pretensiooflt 
and  besides  her  knowledge  of  the  classical  g^d  modern  ]sd- 
gnages,  read  by  prefermce  immense  ^Q^^w^'e^  of  hiBtory* 
Roger  Ascham,  the  instructor  of  iad^j."  (?nyr,  sa^..^ 
"Numberless  honourable  ladies  of  the  k^  fci^^.  time  bhH^  I 
the  daughters  of  Sir  Thomss  Uove^  ph^e^J^t  nona^  I 
102  V  ^  ^ 


ligrew,  a  famous  Hebrew  scholar,  as  well  as  profound  in 
Latin  and  Greek. 

Whilst  such  splendour  of  erudition  rested  on  the  court, 
and  especially  on  the  ladies  of  it,  and  some  of  them  rising 
to  the  power  and  renown  of  thrones,  it  is  extraordinary  that 
learning  should,  under  these  very  accomplished  women, 
have  languished  in  the  schools  and  amongst  the  people. 
Tet  such  appears  to  have  been  the  fact,  and  is  accounted 
for  by  the  violent  and  continual  changes  which  were  taking 
place  in  church  and  state.  A  great  part  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
reign  was  agitated  and  engrossed  by  the  conflict  with  the 
court  of  Rome  regarding  his  divorce  from  Catherine,  and 
then  by  his  stupendous  onslaught  on  the  monastic  and 
cathedral  property.  As  no  man  at  the  universities  could 
tell  where  promotion  was  to  come  from  in  the  church 
under  a  roan  who  equally  took  vengeance  on  catholic  and 
ptotestant  who  dared  to  differ  from  him,  and  as  it  was 
equally  uncertain  whether,  in  some  new  fit  of  anger  or 
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oa{>ri«6,lie  «Hgb|t0Dpfff<a!»  tbe  ooUeget  as  h«  had  Mfpnaaad 
monaaltriea^ .  ■ninptwii,  and  diaatoieB,  ii  is  aalhing  wosder- 
W  to  hear  Laltmer  leMkHDiDg,  **li  mold  pily  a  Baa's 
haMt  to  hear  what  I  haar  of  tha  stel&df  OandbrMlge.  fhore 
be ^aw^tbalaftiidj dmniij,  hulao aumfimidmtQMmkfamal 
nirakhtliaMBege.*' 

tfoder  ili^waiid  YI.  ihings  beaama  far 'laonM.  Than  4i 
was  a  Boramble  aiaosgal  Ua^ourliaia  who^shoold  get  ibe 
moat  «f  /ibe  prqMfiyt^aiwted  to  mii^Aa  .or  leamng. 
Biriiaprica,  goad  liriags,  ibe  aamaiMier  of  the  ^mamalio 
hmds  mhMfk  yet  MaMiaad  wiOi  ibeiorewn,  did  act  saffioa. 
fhaae  aotawwaats  «kMied  At  the  qniTaBtitj  veaoaffoea. 
They  apprapriatad  ashihitioiis  aad  pantiaaa,  and,  tafs 
WavtQD,iiihis  "Hbtoryaf  loglisbPookry/*''A0diaAi,iiia 
letter  to  Mbamaiqaia  of  Sortbamptoii,  dated  1550,  laaaenta 
the  Mia  of  gvaaiaiav-sehoola  throaghoat  Bnglaad,  aad 
prediela^tbe  speedy  eztmotioii  of  the  aniTersitiea  from  this 
growing  oalamity.  At  Oxford  the  sobools  were  negleoted 
by  the  professors  aad  pupils,  and  allotted  to  the  lowest 
purposes.  Aoademical  degrees  were  abrogated  as  aati- 
Ohristian.  Reformation  was  soon  turned  into  fanaticism. 
Absurd  refinements,  oonceming  the  inutility  of  human 
learning,  were  superadded  to  the  jast  and  rational  purgation 
of  (Ihrifltiwuty  from  the  papal  corruption.*?  He  adds  that 
tha-fawai— aiat  afaftnrs  rf  "the  anhwwity  totally  stripped  the 
puMo  ISkamj,  sataMishnd  by  Haaiphfey,  duke  of  Gloooes. 
ter,  of  all  its  b$AA  aad  aiaaaacripts ;  and  Imtimer,  in  one 
of  hii  tsiiasas  aftaat  that  Ume,  deelaved  his  belief  that 
there  were  then  tea  tbiaaaaJ  ^nnar  stadants  than  there 
had  been  twenty  years  befoaa. 

Olaasieal  literature  did  not  jfare  better  during  the  peraa- 
outing  reign  of  Mary,  though  cardinal  Pole  was  a  warm 
friiad  of  the  introduction  of  Qreek,  u>twithstandittg  the 
use  made  of  it  by  the  prateatants.  When  he  urged  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  to  astablish  a  professorahip  of  that  laaguage 
in  his  aaw  ooU%|a  of  Trinity,  Sir  Thimias  replied, ''  I  fear 
the  times  will  aatbear  it  aow.  I  remambar,  when  I  was  a 
yonag  scholar  at  Btco,  the  Qreek  tongue  «as  growing 
apaoe,  the  stady  of  whiah  Is  now  a-late  much  daeayed.*' 
Nar;«9M  it  liWf^vlbaa  ffitaaheth  discouraged  preaching 
even,  saying  that  <*  one  or  two  preachers  in  a  county  were 
enefgb,*'tfaftt  classical  studies  would  be  much  encouraged. 
In  fact,  nothing  could  be  lower  than  the  condition  into 
which  both  learning  and  preaching  had  fallen  in  BKsabeth's 
church.  The  bishop  of  Bangor  stated  that  he  had  but  two 
preachers  in  all  his  diocese.  Numbers  of  churches  stood 
Tacant  iMCording  to  Neal,  where  there  was  no  preaching, 
nor  eyen  reading  of  &e  homilies  for  months  together,  and 
in  many  parishes  there  could  be  found  no  one  to  baptise 
the  liring  or  bury  the  dead;  in  others,  uideamedmeehaaies, 
and  even  the  gardeners  of  those  who  had  secored  the 
clerical  glebes  and  income,  performed  (he  onfy  sarrice  that 
there  was.  Such  was  BKsabeth  as  a  nursmg  mother  of 
the  church.  But  no  doubt  this  afforded  good  scope  to  the 
puritans,  who  had  now  the  Bible  in  BngHsh,  CranmerHi, 
Ooverdale*s,  and  Parker's,  or  the  Bishops*  Bible ;  and  these 
zealous  men,  spite  of  the  crushing  penalties,  -would  find 
constant  opportunities  of  dUfiisbg  their  knowledge.  In 
Oxford  there  were  only  three  dirines  in  15fi8  who  were 
considered  able  to  preach  a  sermon,  and  these  three  were 
puritans.  The  knowledge  of  the  classics  was  fUlen  so  low, 
that  all  that  archbishop  Parker  required  of  the  holders  of 
his  three  new  scholarships  in  Oambridge,  in  1567,  was  that 


they  AoaSid  ho^vall.inatraetod  in  gnnmirraBd  haabWte 
aaakeayeeae.  The  alassiailttaalifiiiaHaasin^tha^tyaaM- 
fasait&ee  were  below  aontavpt  area.  Um.%^tAbiitm^ 
tma  froBL^is  humilialMkg>flfeatD^iaf  ttfaiiig»(«a  tbarfMk 
iights  of  genins  and  laarainy  ajiich^^^arahamiag  ha^y 
amid  this  thick  darkness.  Here  meet  us  the  iUoalQMa 
aaasteltationof  aameaofiMotagf  laahai^iPiiHirtaijMiij, 
Hoohar,  Baaoa,  BMolaf,  SlEaltoa,  Saidnritti,  Mtyaa^ 
SiMPray,  Wyatt,  Speaaar,  Shsiiayoaap,  Jtsri— a,  U- 
aamea  which  «ait  ahmtra^rer  tbia^aviadiaaiUdiJliili 
iaalte  aiidiaiiiD0i  haaoam  dim.  >0{  ttMifcosa^arttiB  Bk 
niamaa  Mare  is  one  ^  tha  eadiaBtiaad  laasiJiiaMii  fli 
was/aqaal^  ntaaarlrBhle  imt  the  asawily  afrhia  ■anam  ta 
wit,  hia  Mapandaaaa  ef  ^eharactar^and  tha  nls|a>aiiiaii 
originality  of  his  wcitiags.  Wa Jmvoi  aaan  jManhsaaMi 
andwas  senad  hy  Haary  VIU. 
thae  at  hia  haaaa,  saya,  ••  With 
yourself  in  the  academy  of  Plato.  But  I  should  do  iijiutia 
to  his  house  by  comparing  it  to  the  academy  of  Plato,  where 
numbers  and  geometrical  figures,  and  somatiffles  monl 
▼irtues,  were  the  subjects  of  discnssioii«  It  would  be  moi« 
just  to  call  it  a  school,  and  an  exercise  of  OhrisliaB  refifioo. 
All  its  inhabitants,  male  and  female,  applied  their  krnrn  te 
literal  studies  and  profitable  reading,  although  piely  wu 
their  first  care.  No  wrangling,  ao  angrj  wiard  wai  haird  ii 
it,  ao  one  was  idle ;  every  one  did  hia  daty  with  alaoritf, 
and  not  without  a  temperate  aheaifirfaaia." 

More*s  chief  woric  is  hia  "^  Tllopia,^^^!  JftraMf  k  pro- 
noanoed  the  first  enuaoiation  of  a  apiiasa  af  aMiilisa 
siacelhaapoatoUeage.    It  way  —niiaa  Maay,  MMm, 
in  liMt,  was  the  foreranaer  of  Praaihaiaaad  'Vaanief.   Ha 
Utopia  deaeribes  an  islaad  faiwhliihiJa^aaMSBsaweilA  » 
established  completely  on  iaaiiiliatitpi'">Oipl^g«   ^osaeis 
allowed  te  possess  separate  property  {  haaaaaaaaflhpMM- 
sion  produces  an  unequal  dMiiaa  af  -Iha  aaaanMi^ 
m,  dMuoralisiag  those  who  heoome  Jbaardjaafcsiy  ri*  9A 
in  a  different  direction,  deprayiag  and   iagraiKsg  thoa 
who  are  obliged  to  labour  iaoBsaaatly.    What  k  nmt^- 
'able.  More  in  his  imaginary  aooHSSttwaaMh  adaaii  the 
fuUeat  toleration  of  religions  balktthangh  ha  Mas  Ar  ii 
practice  as  to  jom  in  tha  petaaMlteaaof  1^  tias.  Hb 
principles  were  too  noble  for  hia  praotiae ;  fvkwMk  thii 
one  flaw  he  was  one  of  the  most  admirable  men  who  ev« 
Kred.    ffis  Utopia  was  written  by  him  in  Latin,  bat  wa 
translated  into  English    in  1551,   afterwards  by  bielKf 
Basnet,  aad  in  1906  by  Arthar  O^rtey.    BssidesAiirk* 
wrote  a  His  of  Biehard  IIL,  aad  vatieat.atfMr  4 
hi  Latfai  aad  Bngtish,  besidaa^a  aaiaher  of  i 
haiFe  been  published  in  faiate^laBtadiwoifca. 
of  the>ose  style  ana  atateaf  4iM  laagoags^fai  tkmt^ 
part  of  Heary  YIIL's  reiga,  we  asay  ^pwteaiihnl  f  ^ 
from  a  letter  to  his  seeondwifC'AKoe  iAddfetoa^'i*  ^^ 
en  hearing  Ihat  his  haaaaat'^bslssa'was  harrtdsW"^ 
""Maistrea  Alyee,  la  my  awat  harty^wise  I  ususMMi*  •• 
to  yea ;  and  whereas  I  am  ealharmed  hy  mfmmW^^ 
the  losse  of  our  haraes  and  of  ouraeighbean  slM,«Hkil 
theeorae  that  was  tberehi,  albeit  (saving  4to^plM^^ 
Hisgritpitieefsemuchgeedeoraeleate;  ystsiifeith^ 
Ukedhymto  sonde  as  soeh  a  ehaanea,  wemaitaal'^ 
hounden,  netofdyte  he  asatsnt,  hat  aho #a  brghd^** 
Tisitaeien.    He  eente  us  all  ^Mt^ve  hare  totartf^^ 
he  hath  by  each  a  ehaanea  taken  il  away  egi^  ^ 
pleasure  be  Mfilled.     Let  fM  asfer  'grudge  tier  ^  ^ 
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tako  in  good  worth,  and  hartily  thank  him,  as  well  for 
adyenitie  as  for  prosperite ;  and  peradyentore  we  hare 
m<M«  oaose  to  thank  him  for  our  losse  than  for  oar  win- 
ning; for  his  wisdome  better  seeth  ^at  is  good  for  ns 
then  we  do  our  selves.  Therefore  I  pray  you  be  of  good 
ohere,  and  take  all  the  howshold  with  you  to  ohuroh,  and 
there  thanke  €K)d,  both  for  what  he  hath  given  us,  and  for 
that  he  hath  taken  from  us,  and  for  that  he  hath  lef^  us, 
whioh  if  ie  please  hym  he  can  encrease  when  he  will. 
And  if  it  please  hym  to  leave  us  yet  lesse,  at  his  pleasure 
be  it. 

**  I  pray  you  to  make  some  good  insearche  what  my  poore 
neighbours  have  loste,  and  bid  them  take  no  thought  there- 
fore ;  for  and  I  shold  not  leave  myself  a  spone,  there 
shal  no  poore  neighboure  of  mine  here  no  losse  by  any 
channce  happened  in  my  house.  I  pray  you  be  with  my 
children  and  your  household  mery  in  Ood." 

Not  less  remarkable  as  a  preacher  was  the  venerable 
Hugh  Latimer,  than  More  as  a  writer  and  a  statesman. 
Latimer  was  the  son  of 'a  Leicestershire  farmer,  and  rose 
to  be  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  to  the  far  higher  rank  of  a 
martyr  for  his  faith.  Latimer  has  been  pronounced  by 
writers  of  this  age  as  a  good  but  not  a  great  man.  To 
our  mind  he  was  a  very  great  man.  Not  in  worldly  wisdom, 
for  he  was  simple  and  unambitious  as  a  child ;  but  he  was 
a  genius,  true,  racy,  original,  and  inspired.  He  was  made,  as 
his  sermons  show,  for  a  preacher  to  the  people,  rather  than 
to  princes,  though  to  them  he  bore  a  bold  and  un- 
blenching  testimony.  But  to  the  people  he  was  a  prophet 
and  an  awakener.  He  had  been  amongst  them ;  he  knew 
their  deepest  feelings,  their  most  secret  thoughts,  their 
language,  and  their  desires ;  and  he  addressed  them  from 
the  pulpit  with  the  loving  and  picturesque  familiari^, 
which  he  used  at  their  firesides.  There  is  occasionally 
much  rudeness  in  his  discourses,  his  images  are  often 
bizarre,  his  allusions  grotesque ;  but  there  is  a  life  that 
kindles,  there  is  a  poetry  that  warms,  a  spirit  that  arouses,  a 
bold  aggressive  truth  which  must  have  made  his  hearers 
look  into  their  souls,  and  think.  We  take  a  short  passage 
f^om  a  sermon  preached  before  Edward  YI.  in  1549; 
twenty- one  years  after  the  composition  of  More  just  given, 
yet  how  much  more  old  fashioned  is  the  language.  After 
telling  the  king  that  so  plain  was  his  preaching  that  it 
had  been  called  seditious,  and  that  his  friends,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  assured  him  he  would  get  into  the  Tower,  he 
says :  **  There  be  more  of  myne  opinion  than  I.  I  thou|^t 
I  was  not  alone.  I  have  now  gotten  one  felowe  more,  a 
companyon  of  sedytyon,  and  wot  ye  who  is  my  felowe  P 
Esaye  the  prophete.  I  spake  but  of  a  lytic  preaty 
shyUynge ;  but  he  speaketh  to  Hierusalem  after  another 
sorte,  and  was  so  bold  to  meddle  with  theyr  coine.  Thou 
proude,  thou  covetous,  thou  hautye  cytye  of  Hierusalem, 
argenhtm  tuum  versum  est  in  scoriam ;  thy  sylver  is  turned 
into  what  P  into  testyers.  Scoriam — ^into  drosse.  Ah  sedi- 
ciouse  wretch,  what  had  he  to  do  wyth  the  mynte  P  Why 
should  not  he  have  lefte  that  matter  to  some  master  of 
policy  to  reprove  P  Thy  sylver  is  drosse,  it  is  not  fine,  it 
is  counterfeit,  thy  sylver  is  turned,  thou  haddest  good  sylver. 
What  pertayned  that  to  Esaye  P  Mary,  he  espyeth  a  piece 
of  dirinity  in  that  policie ;  he  threatened  them  God's 
vengeance  for  it.  He  went  to  the  rote  of  the  matter, 
whioh  was  covetousness.  He  espyed  two  poyntes  in  it : 
that  eythere  it  .came  of  'oovetousneese,  whych  became  hym 


to  reprove ;  er  els  that  it  tended  to  the  hurte  of  the  poro 
people,  for  the  naughtyness  of  the  sylver  was  the  occa- 
sion of  dearth  to  all  thynges  in  the  realme.  He  imputeth 
it  to  them  as  a  great  cryme.  He  may  be  called  a  mayster 
of  sedicion  in  dede.  Was  not  this  a  sidicyouse  varlet  to 
tell  them  thys  to  theyr  beardes,  to  theyr  face  P  " 

Amongst  writers  of  this  age  who  tended  to  purify  and 
perfect  the  language  were  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  and  Putten- 
ham,  who  wrote  the  ••  Art  of  English  Poesy,"  whioh  was 
published  in  1582.  Wilson  wrote  his  "  Art  of  Rhetorique  '• 
thirty  years  before,  only  four  years  earlier  than  the  sermon 
of  Latimer's  just  quoted ;  yet  what  a  wonderful  advance  of 
both  style  and  orthography.  *'  What  maketh  the  lawyer 
to  have  such  utterance  P  Practice.  What  maketh  the 
preacher  to  speake  so  soundly  P  Practice.  Yea,  what 
maketh  women  go  so  fast  awai  with  their  wordesP 
Marie,  practice,  I  warrant  you.  Therefore  in  all  faculties* 
diligent  practice  and  earnest  exercise  are  the  only  thyngca 
that  make  men  prove  excellent." 

Oontemporary  with  Wilson  and  More,  was  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot,  whose  treatise  called  "The  Governor,"  is  a  fine 
example  of  vigorous  English.  Oranmer  and  Bidley  were 
not  less  distinguished  for  their  fine  style  than  for  their 
liberal  principles;  and  Roger  Ascham,  the  instructor  of 
lady  Jane  Gray  and  queen  Elizabeth,  was  equally  distin* 
guished  for  his  fine  caligraphy,  his  musical  talents,  his  pro* 
ficiency  in  the  newleaming-~Greek — for  his  classical  Latin, 
and  his  English  composition.  To  relieve  the  severities  of 
study  he  practised  archery ;  and  wrote  his  **  Toxophilus,  the 
Sehole  qf  ShooUnge"  to  recommend  that  old  English  art. 
In  it  he  strongly  advocated  the  old  English  language,  and 
the  abstinence  from  foreign  terms,  a  recommendation  which 
succeeding  generations  have  wisely  declined,  to  the  vast 
enrichment  of  the  language.  But  Ascham  was  a  genuine 
Englishman,  and  advised  his  countrymen  to  follow  the 
counsel  of  Aristole,  and  "  speak  as  the  common  people  dc 
but  think  as  wise  men  do."  His  next  principal  work  was 
the  '*  Scholemaster :  a  plaine  and  perfite  way  of  teaching 
children  to  understand,  write,  and  speak  the  Latin  tong." 
A  work  which  has  become  more  knovm  than  any  other  of 
his,  because  in  it  he  mentions  his  visit  to  lady  Jane  (hay 
at  Bradgate  Park,  near  Leicester,  where  he  found  her  deep 
in  Plato's  '*  Phsedon  "  whilst  the  rest  of  the  fiunUy  were 
hunting.  But  besides  these  works  he  wrote  on  the  affairs 
of  Germany ;  and  Latin  poems,  Latin  letters,  and  his  cele- 
brated Apology  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  ui  opposition  to  the 


As  a  prose  writer  of  this  period  too,  Edmund  Spenser,  the 
author  of  the  *'  Faerie  Queue  "  must  be  mentioned  for  his 
**  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland,"  which  contained  many 
judicious  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  that 
country,  and  presents  in  its  serious  statesman-like  vie?rs 
a  curious  contrast  to  the  allegorical  fancy  of  his  great  poem. 
But  far  greater  as  prose  writers  of  the  latter  portion  of 
this  period  stand  forth  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  *'the 
judicious  Hooker."  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  was  cele- 
brated as  the  most  perfect  gentleman  of  his  time,  or  as,  in 
the  phrase  of  the  age,  "the  Mirror  of  Courtesy,"  was 
killed  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  at  Zutphen,  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Yet  he  left  behind  him  the  "  Arcadia,"  a  romance; 
the  **  Defence  of  Poesie,"  and  various  minor  poems  and 
prose  articles,  which  were  published  after  his  death.  The 
person  and  writings  of  Sidney  have  b^»n>equally  the  theme 
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•f  unboundedpunegyiatf.  Jk,  writer  in  tiM  "  B«k!0fip«etvF6 
ReYiew  *'  fAjfl  ) — *'liO  was  a  ^eiiUeaMii'6miAed»n4  oom- 
pUte,  m  whom  nwldMifla  was  M0oci«ted  «4Ui  xOpnmfP.^ 
«nidiUoB  mcUified  kj  JreioenMU^  jukI  ^ourtikieM  dignified 
by  tsqitb.  £[e  is  a  spMuaea  ef  what  the  Ei^iah  oharaoter 
was  capable  of  prodaekigwlMB  toi&iga  admatnrea  Jmd  not 
ddflirojed  ito  BUBplkiftj,  ^r  politenese  ddbated  itaiiQBoar.*' 
In  hm  own  day  b«  was  ibe  otjeot  x»f  ihe  matt  enlbualaoUc 
praises,  and  hga  t>6en  laoded  in  4be  mosivivid  toms  by 
writers  of  every  -period  ainoe.  Near  his  own  timei  Nasb, 
lord  Brsoke,  Camden,  Ben  Jonson,  Naunton,  Ajabrey, 
Mikon*'  >and  Oewleyi  were  bis  eulagists ;  Wordsworth  and 
the  writeM  of  kmut  own  day  are  eqimUy  oomplimenftary. 
Perbaps,  after  so  continuoas  andbi^*toned  a  hymning, 
a  modern  reader,  taking  ap  Jus  " Aroadia "for  the  first 
time,  would  ifad  it  sti£^  formal,  and  pedantic.  He  might 
mise  tlmt  fervid  spirit  which  animates  the  fictions  of  the 
great  masters  of  otnrnwn  age,  and  wonder  at  the  warmth 
of  so  many  great  authorities  npon  what  f<uled  to  warm 
him.  In  &ct,  it  mnst  be  oonfisssed  that  it  is  a  noble  speci- 
men ^f  what  pleased  the  taste  of  the  time  in  which  it  was 
writtan.  it  diq[>la^  imagination,  ihongh  oflen  .on  stilts 
instead  of  on  wings,  and  l»«atbe8  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated its  author,  of  ajeafined  natare,  a  ohiTalsons  tempora- 
ment,  a  igeaaroas;  hanvt.  ^snd  the  instiasts  -of  the  per&ot 
scholar.  Of  thftt^aried  it  is  a  noble  mflpmant ;  in  this 
it  is  a  nniqns  wai^nlaet,  which,  howavsr,  strikes  nsas 
fair,  siild,  uA  aatiqaated.  "  The  Defease  of  Poceie,'^  with 
mneh  >of  tfiaaamsiinaanesitm,  is  wcfftby  lof  a  .po«t,MSPd  of  a 
man  wbasa  lil»  was  tbe.ifiaest  poem,  irom.its  ^emmn^ 
patroaageaitalBot,  ita  Ugh Jit€feary  taste, -and  the seldieils 
death,  in  the  ▼ery.sgpnies^f  which  ba . gave  ison  his  own 
scorched  tipst  tbe.dianf^  nf  cold  water  tcibe  dying  soldier 
at  his.side. 

Thaiist  of  tbagBBatfMse  writers  of  this{)e9iod  presmls 
no  mate  honowable  siame  than  that.of  tiie  gnaat  chan|Mon 
of  the  chmi^  ^f  Bngland,3ichard  QMOiev,  whose  jooimiiMi^ 
ticK  is  as  jeaiaBh«bls  fbr  its  coisent  reasoaing  and  grare 
bat.eiewtad  sigde, as. Sidney's  is  lor.laacrf.and  gcaee.of 
sentiswit.  .Bmk09*s  ^  SaoUeiasAical  Polity,"  in  ejght 
books,  iajaaMyrcififfdsd  as  the  mast.abledefonoeof.ebQiflh 
ostabli^MoantP  Ihat  iMersffeared.  JProsn^he  breadth  tof 
itayrinsiptefl  it  tdiew  iha  apphmse  of  pope  Olemant  YIU.  | 
as  well  as  of  the  repva  fodavt  Jamea  I.  To  •Mmn 
^bo  Bladjit  «s.«a.enMiiple,of.tbaintellaai^leaMing,.aadi 
huiffa^ia  of  ^  Aimcib  yasaaats  ilaeV,  aaen  to  sash  «$> 
aisseot  from  its  condasions,  as  a  labour  most  honow^de 
taihaiiraMisy^and.i«a  wlaabpradiaofdit. 

AstiUgaaaternMiiwaayethefaind.  Jdacanwas  figonagi 
as  tba.giraat  iawyar,  the  do^ent  tadvod^aadsenaikor; 
bnt  under  the  4atiea  of.  tbeaeanduoas  offioas  Jay  consealed  i 
the  AMster  iriio  was   to  crafplatioiase  .  philosophy  tmdi 
0«ie»ce ;  ^e  £sther.of  thsaew  world  of  dIaaaiMfly,  sttd  the 
the  moat  marf  eUoaa  oacser  of  aooial  and  snteUaslaal  ad- 
vance.   To  this  period  he  is  ^  sna  sending  its  fays  abore 
the  hcrison^  hat  not  yet  risen.    His  speechas^his  **JBaMkys  > 
OiyU  and  M«tal,"  and  '\M«msvof  Law."  akaady  pte^ 
dicated  Oie  fiame  which  wasiflB&long to ^wa. 

A  T^ry  diferent  vriter  was  John  Lyly,  the  Bbiphmt. 
Lyly  was  a  poet  «nd4aainatiat^  repute;  but  in  1570 he 
pnbliabed  *•  fiiqihues ;  or*' Anatomy  of  Wit ;  "  which  was 
fflttawed,  in  1581,  by  a  seeaad  part,  called  '•  Ki^bues  ^uad 
his  JSngland."    lo  this,  like  Garlyle  in  onr  day,  be  in- 


vented a  ftyle  and  •phraae«l£^gyK>f>his  osEni'vlucli  sauA 
the  fancy -of  the  public  >  like  ■a>maai.s»''U^  ^  A^mui, 
the  ladies,  >the  dandies,  and. dilettanti  ortbedsy^ipMk- 
ingand  writing  in  a  aooat  sAsted*  piebald, and. lanbitie 
style.  Sir  Philip  SidnG(y,in  bis  "  Arcadia,*!  ndioiled  it^ 
not  without  being  in  a  oeasidarable  ^e^esia&ciedbf  it 
himself.  Shakespeare,  in  'Miovft*&«l4d>aiir*Lait,"ssdSir 
Walter  Seatt,  in  his  Sir  FitfciaShaftoa^in  "XbeJftami. 
tery,*' have  made  the  modem  pahlic.iamUiavwith.it.  Ya, 
after  all»  probal^y,  Lyly  was  only  lunghkpg.inhisislnfiik 
the  foUies  of  others,  and  was,  as  has  been  asserted,  siaung 
at  the  p'^*!^*'*^^  ^e  »u^  ^rjTrgn^gf  :  ^^'^  **  ^**  '''^Tn  *" 
which  we  shall  deaw  atteotton, .  his  .4istion  is  4afle 
enongh,  considering  the  4aste  of  tbajige.  ;If  so,  be  anst 
have  been  astonished  at&uliig  saoh.aJoodjo£stillgr«itBr 
folly  barsi  from  his  intended. sidicnle^ 

Amongst  the  rising  writers  wasalaoBir  Waiter  BaUili; 
bat  his  lifcaiary  repotation  halo^ga  aathar  tothssfitbtt 
was  comong.  On  the  whole,  tha^iariod  ^fromtbe  reigs^f 
Henry  YIL  to  the  end  of  that  of.^  filiiabeth  WM^  spscM 
xnareikindred  to  our  own  than  Any  wbi^  had  .goasheiati 
it.  It  produoedpiaee  irriters  whose  BNttdsatillhoUUai- 
munian  withand  inflnenoe  those  of .totday.  Itf  philoMfi^ 
bad  aasamed  a  more  practical  atanypw  and  was  hssemf  |B|' 
aAnt«iththe.elamentsofcha;|^and|^pgDMS.  itapaet^ 
which  we  ham  now^  consider,  seadbed  the  jmy  hJiM 
^piteh  of  human  ^aiua. 

.  The^eariisat  poet  who  has  leftapyaameof  aotft.is84fphfa 
JIawae,  whoa^  principal  work  waMhe  V  Pastiincs  JoifkM^ 
iHUie,"  which  was  printed  by  Wjak^  de.  Wiuedd  iniSi^- 
It.is  aaaUsgarical  poem  formed  4)in  thsflBodel^of  If^p^ 
in^which  fltaad .Amour goes thaajigbtbaJ^smof Doctia^ 
vhttre  he  meets  the  ^iaaaps,  aadtfaUa  ia  love  mth  Is 
BM  Pwoel,  whom  he  manses,  ^aad  .naih  vboa  ^ 
(apmdarhisiife.  It  is  said  hy.tbe  aotbfr  VA^^aaitaiaite 
kntnlfldgcof  tbcs^v«n  scienceSpand'Aaaaoaa  of  jub*! 
liWintl^woild."  It  sMwldhciia'aaia  toJookJ^r^fsebj 
in  flscb.a  a«l;)|act  aaaoadiog  to  .aBr.i«ttOli«aB«  yei^  to> 
ChsMcer  jusd  {^dgaterto  tbisrtiafiat  Qameawas^MMitils 
only  man  .who  had  done  anytbii^f 4Qt.aaouae  the  im9^ 
tioa  of  a  combative  wpeqf^  and  i/^^  ippamie  ibsir  JapfUJt^ 
Aiwee  mm.  a  native  .of  Suffolk^  bad  ineaaUed  sMok«^ 
hyh}aprefieieii^inyranohiandPBenah?litaaatBra,»i^a«^ 
thefanawr  ^  Bmtf  YIL,  who  hadttvaptyss sow 9*^ 
40f  his  ilfe  in  iteooe.  .Anotber  .^mmsiu  ''I!ba  XM|ih  ti 
Olaaiu"  ka^  t>esn  lassrihed  im  Baweib'tat  is  aHMtfioiab|y 
Lydgalie's,.  whf ,  aaw^a  tell  «a,'OeaHK)aad  aoch  #  poML 

.lilattbto  HsAvesicemea. AiBa«a4ei'BaM)sf, -Abe. sate ^ 
fWBMrons  works  an  prese  ^mA  poetry^«s  *i Xheflai^^ 
ij«bawr,*^wiM0aia  ia  "Bycbeaw.  Vtftfjns^iaad miunrr^ 
sdltgori«a.i»oem,  traMlated.fiNm  iha  fireni^ j  "9Che 8I|F 
af  Falesof  the  IKoalde,"  tmswhtad  (iwwi«absatiaa>faaBdt'» 
Oannan  paaai,  '^-ilas  tfanea  aobif ; "  '^JBgiagea,  «^ 
XiseriBs  of  Coasts  <and  doutliers :  *''  a  riiaaliie  sfa*<^ 
fikelton  the  paats*  a  tMrnOation  ^tf  Xiiiy'a  ''Mm  d 
JngBstha;"  ^Life  of  St..  Oaargc^^.id^iko.  Xbai«oA 
howeirer,  which  has  handed  <dowD  his  nameio^ofltBO^J* 
the  *^£hip  of  JVaals."  whicb»  )>y  iMta^qpaniw  «iiks«iH 
taaches  an  ths/eUies  of  hist  aowahyaiaiJijiis  aiada  in  sis' 
degree  his  own*.  But  the  obieC  marit4>ftbSfyoamJaaHrtfai 
islheovideaceof  the  polish  whieb  thadBn|^h  imffVHf^^ 
aaqaired,  and  to  which  Bar^ay  paahaMy  naatrftM^**^ 
hA  bad  tcaveUfidthnnigh 
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Italy,  BtudyiDg  diligently  the  best  author^  of  those  countries. 
Bib  birth-plaoe  is  unknown ;  his  name  would  point  towards 
Bootlukd ;  but  Warton,  the  historian  of  our  poetry,  says  he 
was  of  Gloucestershire — ^in  which  county  there*  is  a  ptor 
of  bis  name— or  of  Devonshire.  He  wa»  suoccasiwlj'^ 
prebendary  of  the  college  of  St.  Mary  Ottery,  a  BuMiiiiftini 
monk,  Tioar  of  Great  Barlow,  in  Essex,  of  Wihfcjv  *» 
Somersetshire,  and  rector  of  All  Hallows,  Loate^^MnM- 
.  Dating  hb  life  at  Croydon.  A  stensa. ot  tw«  nil  lidfvi  to 
'  »how  the  state  of  ihe  langoag*  a*'dwcioMftt»«  *l»«^^'^f 
Henry  VII.    A  m«nii»«fd«wa»»a"  ~ 

Eehe  Is  iiotMtnd^llMitatfira^li 

Nor«eli»»elait0  ~ 

Th67  «r«  not  all 

jklltlMtareiiroiL _., 

On  Kuch  ctwwMW  lumt  MIMi  miomm^mfmm 

That,  thODffli 

Tev  wo«ld  h» 


The  reign  of  HsHBfVlII.  ipm  iWliupptahlt  uyrfjl*y 
saiirists:  and  it  s«9ViBMii^AiK>ti» 
they  were  almost  tb»« 
dared  open  their 

Skelton.  Heywood,  aui  Wji  nfwm  mmmv 
oeWeswith  the  ioQMi^tm^^fmm^mmm 
when  the  sun  of  pootiy-jawtMi'*       ^^ 
Surrey,  the  ferocious  kmg,.  mmmij\  iiiiiity 
axe,  quenched  it  in  blood.    Wha^j^'WmM^^t^ 
Buspeot  from  his  yerses,  Skelton  w» 
vas  educated  at  Oxford,  and  thafr  wMtJ 
Erasmus,  a  good  judge  of  erudition  aadigpMii  limfii 


An4  Phaar  did  bit  the  piloke 

In  things  ha  did  tranalata, 
And  Edwards  had  a  special  gift; 

And  divers  men  of  late 
Hare  helped  our  English  tongae, 

Thftt  first  was  base  and  brnte. 
Oh  I  shell  I  leare  ont  Skelton's  namet— 

The  blossom  of  my  ftuitl 

The  works  of  Askon  were  published  under  the  title  of 
"Pithy,  Pleasant,  a»d  Profitable  Works  of  Maister  Skel- 
ton.  Poet  LaureaKlH*  Henry  YlUr  They  contain  "The 
Otmrtm  of  L—ftll/'  hy  way  of  introduction  ;  "  The  Bouge 
>^  lto'ClMr(a^'''*faBi*IMithi»  uaaqoe^poet  laureate  attacks 
tlm  lices.  of  tim  twn^  witfaMt  mercy;  "The  Duke  of 
Albany,'*  ft  poem  mMiljr8CTO»#»  tiM  Soots ;  "  Ware  the 
Hawk,"  ft  iWJtigWliwi'of  tbe^  ^imgry  '*The  Tunning  of 
Bleaaec  mmaaa§g  &  wUr  raMftiftg  itaring  of  rhymes  on 
^Mt^mt^maibm  mtbmm^  tmi  ''Why  come  ye  not 
tPiTftyftf '^  UMiiMyiiijj  wtiUm  <w  Wobe^.  There  is  no 
■fr«i)^it  B— iiwrt^  hJBtwrx  or  iiliaiftBftw'  that  he  lets 
m§m^  Bbtmmmonfgpa,hmftaU^»^fM»»  his  senBuality, 
his  luiiii^j— Jliiiiin.  fciiiiiilii<— iBWiw  flwi  tfnwkiea,  run  on 
in  a  straiB^  loose  yftetfWd  jl^i^  to* wftff- calculated  to 
mliilBllfcft  §m  BlbitH^ffifipit  Hto  girtliirt  wwd  of  him  is 
tbitit 


Wfl 
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to  be  Britanniearum  Literarum  Lumem  f^  _ 

and  ornament  of  Britain.  He  became  rector  of  Dfa^ia 
Norfolk :  but  as  Sterne,  at  a  later  day.  in  his  past^ft^^l* 
the  Wolds,  BO  Skelton  in  his  was  overflowing  with  hftaww 
ftnd  satire  rather  than  sermons,  and  so  fell  under  the' 
resentment  of  Nykke,  bishop  of  Norwich.  He  lashed,  with 
all  the  wonderful  power  of  his  merry  muse,  the  licentious 
ignoranoe  of  the  monks  and  friars  ;  and,  soaring  at  higher 
game,  attacked  the  swollen  greatness  of  cardinal  Wolsey  in 
a  strain  of  the  most  dariftg  iutwtWe.  The  incensed 
cardinal  endeavoured  to  lay  hold  on  him,  and  assuredly  he 
would  not  have  escaped  iwatUws  out  of  his  hands,  but 
the  raieftabU  Jeto  Islepv  ftlAot  of  West«inst«,  opiwiid 
the  osftitTBBfj  t4^iuflb;  aad  iktirfr  Bkekw»  )ai^  B«oo»e  fev 
tM,  xeoftiodM  of  his  «Hrs,  aeither  statiBg  hk  stingp^ 
laalMe  at<  the  eaMUoaV  nov  saMwessing  his  ofoifloiwii^g 
lremouf;whiBh  welled  fortb  in  ft  tetrent  of  the  most  wild, 
sparkling,  random,  and  rhodomontft^gi  character.  Hk 
amasing  command  of  laagftsfls,  his  ntver-failing  and 
extraordinary  rhymes,  remind  tis  only  of  one  man,  and 
that  of  our  own  day— Hood.  The  airiness  and  irregu- 
larity of  his  lyrical  measures  equaiir  suggest  a  comparison 
with  that  most  untranslataWe  Swedish  poet,  Bellman. 

His  friend  Thomas  Churchyard,  in  an  eulogium  on  him, 
enumerates  a  number  of  poets  of  that  and  preceding  times. 
some  of  them  now  little  known  :— 

Pdra  Plowman  waa  fall  plalnc, 

And  Cbaocer'a  spreec  was  great; 
Eari  Silrrey  bad  a  goodly  velne. 
Lord  Vaoz  the  marke  did  beat. 


BMifti 


ft  batcher'i  stalL 

wm  ><!>— torn, 


aod  room  together. 

H9tsB»«»tbftfet^  )^^& 

Of  his  royal  mind, 

thoaght  to  do  a  thing 
That  pertalneth  to  a  king- 
To  make  np  one  of  nought. 
And  made  to  him  bo  brooght 
A  wretohed  poor  man. 
With  hU  UTing  wan. 
With  planting  leeiMir 
By  *he  days  and  by  tha^wtaki} 
AndoftWepMrvMHi^ 
He  made  a  king  royai>*- 
wk9SS0Vfth#i9e<l  noAhane^bui 

Tmottptloa  an*  tirtBtil«iaF» . 
Bavy,  weath,  and  lecUetr. 
Coretlae  and  glait^ny. 
SlothfU  to  do  good. 

We  cannot  afford  spaM  for  the  wild  rwt'rf  Skelton's  de- 
scription  of  old  Eleanor  RuiWBWg — 

Droupy  and  drowsy. 

Scurry  and  lousy, 

Her  «*ce  a\l  bowsy; 

Comely  crinkled, 

Wonderfully  wrinkled, 

Like  roast  pig'^  ear. 

Bristled  with  hair— 

BO  extraordinarily  bedizened— 
When  she  goeth  ovir 
Herself  for  to  show^ 
She  drlreth  down  thrdaw 
With  a  pair  of  heelfr         ^- 
As  broad  as  twre**^***^ 


ioogk 
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William  Shakfffpeare. 


She  iMbblet  u  «  gooM 
With  her  blanket  hoee; 
Her  «booa  >iiieared  l^lth  ifell«w, 
Like  her  Hue  eelloir. 

But  whilst  ninniDg  fiercely  a-muck  at  fat  cardinals, 

and  old  crabbed  ale  wives,  Skelton  has  shown  that  he  could 

pen  strains  worthy  of  the  fairest  and  noblest,  and  baoyant 

with  music  of  their  own.    Sach  is  his  canzonet  to 

maTBM8B  MABOABET  HUBBBT. 

Merry  Margaret 

Ai  midftummer  flower, 

Gentle  as  fklcon, 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower. 

With  lolace  and  gladnef  s, 

Mirth  and  no  madneu, 

All  good  aod  no  badneae; 

Sojojoosly, 

So  maldenlf  , 

So  womanly. 

Her  demeanour 

In  ererythhig 

Far,  fkr  paMing 

That  I  can  Indite^ 

Or  infflee  to  write 


Of  merry  Margaret 
Ab  mldanmmer  flowir» 
Gentle  as  fklcon. 
Or  hawk  of  the  tower,  &e. 

But  a  far  more  graye  and  not  less  yengefol  satirist  of 

Wolsey  and  the  clergy,  was  William  Roy,  the  ooadjotor  of 

Tyndal  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible.    He  was  oripntllj 

a  friar,  but  joining  the  reformers,  he  wrote  a  poem  agtisst 

Wolsey,  who  had  ordered  the  bummg  of  l^ndal's  New 

Testament ;  it  is  called — 

**  Rede  me,  andbenotwrothe. 
For  I  aaye  no  thynge  bat  trothe." 
In  this  work  he  placed  on  the  title  a  coat  of  arms  for 
Wolsey  in  black  and  crimson,  with  a  description  in  Terse 
at  the  back  of  the  title,  of  which  the  following  stasia, 
alluding  to  the  deaths  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  (the 
swan),  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  (the  white  lion),  may  serre 
as  a  specimen  .* — 

Of  the  pronde  Cardlaall  this  la  the  theld^ 

Borne  np  betweene  two  angels  of  Sathsn. 

The  tlxe  bloody  axes  In  a  bare  fdde 

Sheweth  the  eraelty  of  the  red  man. 
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Wbleb  bath  deronrad  tiM  ImavUAiI  ■wan. 
Mortal  enemy  of  the  white  lion. 
Carter  of  Tork,  the  rUe  bnteher'a  lonae. 

The  buFDing  of  Tyndal's  New  Tefitament  is  de- 
nounced by  Boy  in  many  yerses  of  the  bitterest  feeling, 
every  stanza  repeating  his  indignation  at  the  unhallowed 
fact. 

0  mlicrable  inoiuter»  most  malicioai 

Father  of  perrenltle,  patron  of  bell  I 
0  terrible  ^anl,  to  God  and  man  odiopa, 
AdTOcate  of  antlcbritt,  to  Christ  rebell  s 
To  thee  I  apeak,  0  cay  tife  cardinall  so  craell, 
Canieles  chancynge  by  thy  conned  eommandment 
To  bnme  QoddeTa  irorde^  the  wholly  Teatanieat. 


the  church  passed  away  these  grotesque  performances 
called  religious ;  and  the  drama,  freed  from  the  manacles  of 
the  church,  quickly  expanded  in  all  its  fair  proportions 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Shakespeare  arose,  and  the 
dates  of  the  appearance  of  his  plays  show  us  that  they  were 
many  of  them,  produced  before  1603,  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  In  fact,  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  retired 
from  the  stage  in  the  very  year  of  EUzabeth's  death. 
Before  him,  however,  a  number  of  dramatic  writers  had 
appeared ;  but  as  the  greater  part  of  them  overlived  the 
termination  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  or  their  works  began  after 
that  period  to  take  their  due  rank,  we  propose  to  defer  the 


RopresiQilog  Sbakitpeaie's  Pla^s  in  the  Hall  of  the  l£iddle  Templd. 


Beeides  these  satirists  there  was  John  Heywood,  in  the 

time  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward,  and  Mary,  who  wrote  "  Six 

Centuries  of  Epigrams,'*  of  a  pious  nature,  a  considerable 

number  of  plays,  and  an  allegory,  called  "  The  Spider  and 

the  Fly,"  in  which  the  catholic  party  represented  the  victim 

fly,  and  the  protestant  one  the  spider.    Of  course,  he  was  a 

favourite  with  Henry  and  Mary,  and  is  said  to  have  been 

more   amusing  in  his   conversation    than  in  bis  books. 

Heywood  has  the  honour  commonly  assigned  him  of  being 

che  first  author  of  interludes ;  the  stepping-stones  from  the 

old  Mysteries  and  Moralities  to  the  regular  drama :  in  fact, 

during   this  period    the   regular   drama    rose    from   the 

chaoB  of  the  mystery  plays  of  the  catholic  church.    With 


full  consideration  of  the  dramatic  authors  till  the  next 
centennial.  We  may  here,  however,  mention  the  chief  of 
these  dramatic  writers.  Heywood  had  been  preceded  by 
Skelton  in  the  line  of  interlude,  whose  strange  interlude  of 
"  Nigromansia "  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  as^ 
early  as  1505.  Heywood  wrote  various  interludes,  but  hi» 
chief  one  was  the  "4  P's,*'  namely  a  Palmer,  a  Pardoner,  a. 
Poticary,  and  a  Pedlar.  On  the  heels  of  this  appeared  the- 
first  regular  comedy,  **  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,"  written 
by  John  Hill,  and  printed  in  1551.  Ten  years  after 
appeared  the  first  English  tragedy,  "Gorboduc,"  written 
by  Thomas  Norton  and  the  celebrated  poet  Thomas 
Sackville,  afterwards  lord  Buckhurst  and  earl  of  Dorset* 
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PaasiDg  oyer  the  "Dannon  and  Pytfahur**  of  fift^rd 
BdwardB,  the  "Promos  and  OasBandra*'*  of  George 
Whetstone,  which,  borrowed  fh)iii  an  Italian  noTel»  oon* 
tains  the  rude  outKhe  of  Shakespeare's  '*  Measure  for 
Measure*.**  we  come  to  Bbbert  Greene,  whe  wiifar  Kyd, 
Lyl/v  Peele,  Nash,  author  of  "  Queen  Dido,"  and  Marlowe, 
constituted  a  remaskable  constellation  of  genius.  Greene's 
chief  pla|F9  arfr  "Friar  Bacon  and  the  Friar  of  Bungay,'^ 
and.  a. "  Looking  Glasse  for  London,*^  written  in  conjunction 
withk  his  friend  Thomas  Lodge.  He  also  wrote  much 
f^trj.  The  principal  dramas  of  George  Peele  are  "  David 
and  Bethsabe,  with  the  Tragedy  of  Absolon,"  written  in 
1579,  which  is  a  real  Mystery  Play,  and  the  **  Famous 
Chronicle  of  Edward  I.,"  "The  Old  WxraT  Tkds;  & 
comedy,"  &c. 

Lyly,  the  Euphuist,  wrote  nims  plays,  ■■oungi  thaor 
**  Alexander  and  Cninpiinpii,'^  "  S«ippb»  sod  PhMov.'* 
"  Midos,"  '*  GallatlM^"  ka.  Lyi^,  a*  it  will  be  smb,  mm 
fond  of  Greek  Bubfsete,  b«k  he  couUI  •!•»  eaj/^y  fln^^k 
comedy,  as  in  /"  HkBfatrfioahnv"  aaA  etfaeir; 
regular  oomedsss,  dMebd  lufce  astei  aad  mmbs, 
spersed  with  agtmMt  mmgn.  nniifciMpmmj  wilk  tim 
preceding,  wb  well  m  iMl  g*'^'  ifiimi^  ML^^yn^  ^ 
the  greatesto^WHM  whish  yeedea  timft  of  tim  ss^eenv 

chief  irageiiiBt  Ibr  Mirioipr  wee  esMHlie^a  tie|pBlien 

These  were ."  Tkoriiarlaine  the  Geee*»*^lB  iipvpaili^  ••The' 

Massacre  of  FaeiB,"  "  iktinvd  H.^"  im^aingiim  fail  of 

Mortimer   aad  Ck^Testes*  *"  TTnitss  FeiMtus, —  Tlie  IIUL 

Jew  of  Malta,"  and  "Lust's  BeeMswii  iii  Mm  f  seewiiies 

Queen."    MarioiwFe  was,  moteefvee;  a.  hsBBlrinil  lynari^  peeH,, 

as  is  efident  by  his  chermaaig  leaikiijii     flijii  li*» nelb 

me  and  be  my  loee,"  pren  in.  WakoB'e 

Peele,  Marlowe^  JSMft, 

extremely  disaipeted  in  their  lifee^  Msd  Irmii  wi  idgj 

deep  poyerty.    Ta  tbsse  wt*  nnat  add^j* 

of  this  era,  but  whoarit  ¥nfi  be  ftmntiai  t» 

vkw  of  the  ptogrees  U  tim  dtaaa  ta  dismiss  with  the  rest. 

Decker;  Kyd.  antfasr  of  *«  Jemnmv" aad  the  "Spanish 

Tragedy;"  Lodge,  anthi^  o£  "The  Wonde  of  Civil  War," 

&o. ;  Gascoine ;  Chapaen,  ate  Ike  esiebfated  authwof  the 

translation   of  Homer  r   Jespee  TTiiii  eieed,u^iiii.efc.  Jehea  i 

Heywood;  Weaten,  Tilihiimii,  IIiul     B^i 

now  advanced  in  estiaetMB^  tlMb  ewm.  BEUUHik  iont  t 

chanceUor  Hatton  waeiin  pertraaMMr^tfae  tm^tdm  oi 

"  Tancred  and  SigismomlB^''    fandnl  e»:  tfas^  §imt   o£ 

Boccaccio. 

Amongst  the  lyrical  poets,  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
presents  us  with  a  remarkable  trio,  who  were  associated 
as  well  by  their  genius  as  their  position  and  fate.  These 
were  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  early  lover  of  Anne.  Boleyn, 
her  brother  George  Boleyp,  afterwards  the  unfortunate  earl 
of  Eochford,  and  the  equafly  unfortunate  Henry  Howard, 
earl  of  Surrey,  the  last  victim  of  the  sanguinary  Henry 
w  A  *T?  ^**  *^^  cousin-german  of  the  Boleyns, 
Wyatt  was  their  early  neighbour  and  pbyfellow;  together 
they  all  tgured  amongst  the  most  accomplished  courtiers  • 
two  of  them  lost  their  heads,  the  third  only  narrowly 
escapmg;  and  their  poetry  was  printed  together  in  one 
volume. 

Shr  Thomas  Wyatt  (called  the  elder,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  son  of  the  same  name,  who  was  executed  for  re- 
urelUOn  m  the  reign  of  queen  Mary)  was  one  of  the  most 


distinguished  men  of  *  the  court*  of  Hemy  Ylli  His 
country-house  was  Alliogtoa  Castle,  in  Kent,  aad  ite  Timoitj 
to  the  residence  of  the  Boleyns  made  him  a  joothM 
companion  of  Anne  and  her  brother  and  sister.  He  beem 
attached  to  Anne,  but  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  peuioo 
of  the  king,  not  without  some  danger.  After  thstiiewii 
long  employed  abroad  in  embassies  to  FriQiioe,  Spain,  lulj, 
and  the  Netherlands.  Inaorring  the  king's  ditpleanire  is 
aiding  Cromwell  in  tiw  proawtieif  gi  the  msnkge  witk 
Anne  of  Cleves,  he  prudently  vritinfrew  from  court  to  iiii 
castle  in  Kent  He  had  never  oeesed  writing  poetry  em 
when  engaged  in  his  diptometic  WMsieeSt  aad  faeaow  nore 
than  ever  cultivated  the  muses.  His  amatoiy  venee  are 
peltebki  aad  elegant,  but  his  satires  display  moie  Tigour, 
and  9am  reaeKkeUe  as  contidning  the  earliest  Eoiliiii 
veesMcf  '^Tba  Titmm.mati  Country  Mouse."  Besideshii 
peemfr  h»  hae  Mt^  taHsBBt  as  which  he  not  only  girei 
aaeeeny  JMifthiii  iii*e  Mm  et«tSE€i>lhe  courts  where  he  ie> 
8idedvb«l;v«BiMapH«ieBinr«e(pHHfaK  the  fiteof  Adm 
Bsi^fBr  and  eeaw  adikesasd  takiMeB^  which  place  liiB  i& 
aawB»f»powwM»liiil*^e>.a  — »;— datrther.  Hiepne 
hag  beeit  ggeal^  mfciiisi,  Jk  slwrt  lyno,  which  we  naj 
gvfw^  nddlfeu— d  ta  Aamm  IMigiv  wbea  h^t  erettion  i 
iiiamhliiiuMB  ef  Tiiafcieiie  wesiiisrt  kka tint. I» saw  bber 
nil  HK iiiiiseBB,  ilwls  ■iiiBiB  !■  rii<nh»iiitnT*^- 


lute,' 
hie 


iftsafidtplMweuBg  theniKhtb«£«« 
aXymiitfsb  h«d(teen  printed  lome tiei, 
ftliepeeM^ei  W^n^^  called,  '*Fa8eweU.BJ 
the  refrain  of  which  was  too  sVrikiugly  appliOiW^  t» 


ItevweU,  my  late,  this  li  tho  IMI 

For  ended  is  that  we  began ; 
Kdw  IK  the  eovK  bdCA^mir  and  poMi; 
m  lefeik  JwaHU,  Jbrd  aiieiei 

But  most  illustrious  of  these  vras  the  eiri  tf  ^WJ 
Like  his  friend  Wyatt,  he  had  traveled  in  ftolji  •" 
brou^t  home  a  high  admiration  of  the  great  ^^**^^JJ2 
Dante.  Ariosto.  and  Petrarch;  on  whose  modd  Nfc»» 
his  taste.  Like  his  ancestor  the  conqueror  of  ^^'^^^^^  ^ 
was.  brave  and  hijgh- spirited,  but  seema  to  haf«  hw_» 
facility  for  getting  into  scrapes,  both  with  his  own  w^ 
and  the  government.  Something  like  out  present  "**'^ 
of  Waterford,  he  was  fond  of  traversing  the  ito*^ 
astonishing  the  quiet  citizens  by  shooliiig  stoess  tBrea|° 
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Abeif  vlwiMw  ^k  hm  «raw  hiir,  by  ^^bioh.4a:09t  ink) 

•dmitad  by^tbt  MHii,.  M4,ititt<nMi»  by  peof^  of  tatto  for 
bit  potfciy,  vAkbww^  tihuwjh  f<Mif  tdiiioQaip  IwonfMtbfl, 
md  4bffmgh  jmwb  oiore  m  lbs  tbiity  :yMra.iC^Ur  Ibsir 
tfpaMHHM*  They •AMM|4>«Md  Aft  Jbairf-itMmglyiofl^^ 
dM  teit9  of  Bpwwog>  and  JUltoo.  Xb«CPNAi4b«me«f  bia 
ljMifiwi0  4iu»  iMt  0«raUim«'<ba|.«ho  ibe  .'itm  iHMMy 
najhcricfiliaaaiw  hiitwnam  Jma  nalTi  rtatawMind,  ftgaggb 
beiiewad  to  ba  ».Jatlyu)f  tb»  JwabrfiMmly  ol  J^tiiHiiM.  A 
amjgla  «ftaoaa  a^yindioalQi  the  Vfimkwih^mkkk  ^apro- 
ibarbaaai^f^ 


nuit  i^ent  your  WMta-Aad  binfft  in  jftlo  t 
Uf  Udy*t  b^Mitir  pMieth  more 

Thelwitof  yoart,  1  dart^rdU  ssf  *o, 
TlMiiamiUfcii  gill  mn  mmi\t  M^at, 


JQTiincnf'i  iMMtiaal  inrtory 
is  bia  iBbraductioiijofiilaitbmne  iateibe  Eagliak  JngDasa, 

Kbtratang  batfi  Ifaa  haaaic  aadlhaadaaaHidaMaaa 'tern  Abe 

•babbles <»f  ibyaifly and Jsadiag  ihaanyrito  Hm  onagpiiaant 

works  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  in  that  free  form«    There 

has  been  mnab  liispati  nani^t.^a  liaiAiaaiaB  to  whether 

Surrey  invented  bltiidc  Terse j  orinerely  copied  it  from  some 

other  language ;  but  the  only  wonder  seems  that  some  one 

of  our  poets  had  tmi  laHswpirad  ii  ibefiara.    Wfaat  so  likely 

as  that  Snrrey/in  transiatiag'tfae  frsttmd  fourth  books  of 

the  JSneid,  should  adopt  the  blank  ^erse  in  whiolUhe  original 

was  written,  not  ipasoiaa^iba  JMaamafter,  bat<.a  measure 

more  soitoble  to  the.  ilqgUsh  hngq^ge?    AH. the  verse  of 

the  ancient affaaka«BdJ2aattns:tis^.tbia'iblank  species ; 

and  it  is  extraordinary  -that  -men  wcdl  versed  in  these 

speeches  had  so  Jong  omlttodihe  icupaiimeni ;  especially  as 

the  ItaHnns,  the  SBsnabt;and  "'if  BpsaiisiB  .iiad  tried  it 

Gonsalvo  Peres,  secretary  to  'Ohairtes  T.,  bad  translated 

Homer's  Odysfeyinto  blank  verse;  andia  1528,  Trissino, 

in  order  to  root  out  the  tena  rima  of  Dante,  had  published 

bis   "Ji^o^'a  Lf&0f«to.4i  ,6^1  "..^taly  delivered  from  the 

QoihB — ^in  blank  veiaa.     In  tbe  'veq^  ef  Prancis  I.,  two 

of  the  most  popular  poets  of  Frsnoe,  Joddle  and  De  Baif, 

wrote  poems  m  tiiis  9i^    New  Gnwin  Denglas,  bishop 

of  Dimkeld,  bid  nlisady  tanasktiil  thi  JBaeid  into  Scotch 

metre,  and  it  woifld  seem  as'TTfhirrey.-in  trying  his  hand 

on  two  books  of  the  same  poem,  had  been  induced  to  make 

the  esaay  of  blank  vffrae  at  the  aame  time.  '^Vliatever  was 

the  immediate  caoie,  natfabg  .aonld  <asaaad.tha  success  of 

Surrey's  experiment.  1£a«vefas>iAnw»wilk  antnlely  dignity 

full  of  music  and  strengCh,  "Tfe  ttta  a  specimen  from  the 

fourth  book  of  tbe.jiSaaid,^  wbaat  JDiido,  wba  Jus  vowed  never 

to  mairry  again,  peieeiniB  iwr <ew  yisaisn  far  JBneas,  and 

diadonea  her  pain  to  her  tfister  :-^ 

Ne  to  her  Ijmmti  etce  gmnitifth  goletrtit. 
The  Mzt  Bomw*  with  PlMBbos  Jmdim  tbs  ertlit 
Allghtoned  dare,  and  tke-the  dawntaif  4ar^ 
Tba  tbadowa  danke  gan  from  tbe  pole  raoiOTe, 
When  all  mnownd  bar  tiatar  of  Ilka  mJnda, 
Tkna  ap^a  aha  to :  Oh.aiitar  JUi,  what  draaiai 
Ba  thara  that  ma  tormantao,  thoa  afralda  ? 
What  neweona  fait  onto  oar  laalm  71  eoma  r 
WhatonaofdiaraT    How  atowt  of  harta  Ui  ^..^  t 
»Maa  1  m^Kmt  witmj*  my  hrtiifc,        ^'^ 
Ofcoddiaharacaaonaoffprio/raahoaldAe^     ^ 
Oowardia  notath  barta  awarred  owt  tffUIn^^  ^0^^ 
'  flla  drivaii,  lardf  wkb  haw  aard  aeatfnfei/ 
hiUimmt 


And  but.mjr  mlnda  4na  fUt  iamoTabUa 
Narer  with  wfght  In  wedlocke  for  to  Joioe, 
ntaa  my  arrt  toveme  lafte  by  deth  dlnatarfd, 
(ft  hMM^owBdas  and  bod4na  loihad  apt. 
To  thia  one  fawU  paichaanise  yaet  might  I  jald ; 
For  I  will  graunt  sith  wretched  Sjrche'a  dethe, 
Uf  apoQM  and  bwraa  with  brother  »la<a8htaraaaiiad, 
1>aiai0Qlar4BaB  hath  mad^n^*.  aaaaaaaapd, 
,  And  prlckath  fntha  the  mind  that  gan  to  alidai 
Feelinglla  I  taata  the  steppes  of  mine  old  flame. 
«at  irrt  I  wlih«tbe  erth  meawaUow-dovne, 
Or  wlta  thuadarlba^iahtr  I'ord  ma  Mod 
To  the  pble  goatef  ef  hall  and  daduMm^tepe, 
Or  I  thee  stayne  rtumefaitnas^  or  the  lawea. 

If  we  turn  to  Saokville*8  "  Gorboduo,*'  acted  before  quean 
Elisabeth  in  1561,  we  shall  see  iiow  tlMtfongbly  blank  ferae 
had  asserted  its  freedom  of  the  language.  £ven  Green,  in 
his  Friar  Bacon,  in  leM^  baa  passagoo  .that  m  their  rich 
and  harmonious  diction  display  the  wonderful  power  of 
blank  verse.  The  true  vehicle  for  the  deathless  dramas  of 
Shakespeare  was  estabfished,  and  already  he  had  taken  pos- 
session x>f  it  with  some  of  his  noblest  imaginings,  for  Ka^, 
as  early  as  14199,  aHudes  to  '^  Hamlet." 

But,  bef>re  coming  to  0bakeq>eare,  we  must  addnnelber 
word  regarding  Sackyille.      In  1559  he  had  piibHriMd 
"  The  Mirrour  fbr  'Magistrates.'*    Heifas  then  amere  youth, 
but  the  poetioalpre£Ace  to  this  work,  which  he  ^utUed  "  The 
Induction,**  and  -tbe  "Ooaplaintof  Btery^Dnke  of  Buck- 
ingham,** displayed  tiie  most  vemirkable -powers  of  poetry, 
and  at  once  juciested  the  public  attention.    The  work  itself 
was  a  mere  series  ^ef  :the  lifwanf  pewsnngss  prominent  in 
English  history,  supposed  to  %e  an  imitation  of  Lydgate*s 
"  Fall  of  Prinoes^  ^  bat  expandedby  the  loftier  genius  of  the 
author,  and  the  induatioa  so  JUnstntoi  by  aUegoiy*  m  to  giTC 
jcise  to  jttie  iMlief  tbat ^|MBsar  vasL^^ceatly  indebted  to  lum. 
JUbarnd  .Spansert  the  greatest  4>f  oar  aUfsgorie  i»oets,  was 
Jbojm  in.  East  SmitbAeld,  in  Irf>ndmi».  and  was  .ediicated  at 
Pambrobe-«haH,  Oanbrijge*    He  bad  the  good  fortune  to 
•aBDure  tbe  friendship^  of  the  Al|-powerfal  earL  of  Leicester, 
of  air  Ph^ip :  Sidney,.  And  ^ix  Walter  Balejgh.    By  their 
I  intBodncUoa  to  j^oeen  Elizabeth,  Jbe  obtained  an  annuity  of 
ililj|»onnds.a  yeac^  and  besides  being  employed  by  Leicester 
on  A  mission  to  France,  went  to  .Ireland  in  1580,  with  lord 
.  Grey  de  Wiltoou    We  Jiave  noticed  bis  *  'Views  on  the  State  of 
Jraland  *'  4Uider~the  bead  .of  the  prose  writers  of  this  period, 
JuidiaE  that  Able  woEk»JUi  well  aa  for  other  aefviees,  he  received 
4  grant  of  .the  abbey-and  manor  of  Snnisoortl^,  in  Wexford, 
which. tbersame  year^  probably Juider  pressnre  of  necessity, 
betBanaSBnedtto&Mr.  Xynat.    ^e  estate,  at  the  time  of 
CUUMrtli  jBBiiey4>f  Iceland,,  was  worth  e^  thousand  pounds 
a  year«    J^JEteawaBda»  hB  obtained  tbe  grant  of  the  Oastle  of 
mioolmaiirin  ,the  oeunty  of  Cork,  part  of  the  estate  of  the 
unlbrtQna.earl  of  Desmond,  with  three  thousand  acres  of 
iaad*    (ibx.ihia fm^Mnty  Bpenser  went  to  live,  and  his  dear 
friend  .Sic  Philip  Sidney  Jbeii^  just  then  Jdlled  at  the  battle 
ofZo^en,  he  waote  bispastocal  elegy  of  *<  As'trophel  **  in  bis 
beneor.    He  a?so  wMteJus  great  work  the  "Faerie  Queen  '* 
;there,f  Imt  ina597  lie  wna  iibased  by  the  exasperated  Irish 
Cram  his  castle,  which  was  bumed  over  his  head;   his 
youngest  ^bild  perishing  in  theoradle.  Hereached  London, 
with  bis  wife  and  two  beys  and  a^l,  and  thus  bsoken 
down  by  bia  jnisfoctnnest  he  aank  jmd  died  at  an  inn  or 
J/odgiag-bonse,  in  JUng-street^  Westminster.  .  Ben  Jensen 
.Aa|rs  ''be^iied.for  lo^  qfbreadi  yet  refused  twenty  pieoes 
aenttohim  by  my  lord  of  Essex,  Adding  be  was  sony  he 
had  not  timctoispendibem.'* 
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totle  hatti  derised,  in  which  is  the  purpose  of  these  Inttithc 
books."  This  is  suffideiitiy  rosuuitio  and  srtifidal,  bat  ftc 
knights  of  the  storj  are  contrasted  with  maoj  noble  tai 
beautiful  ladies,  of  whom  Qloriana,  he  t^  ni,  ii  liayi 
general,  but  the  queen  Elisabeth  in  etpeotiL  Bclpli^ 
Britomart,  "fair  Una  with  her  milk-white  lsmb,''lc.,« 
still  more  charming  creations ;  but  the  interminable  idni- 
tures  of  his  knights  and  damsek  in  intenainsble  fbrab, 
and  amid  enchanted  castles,  with  an  ample  nippljofnlm 
and  *'  salrage  men,"  are  no  more  digestible  than  seonief 
other  romances  of  chiyalry.  It  is  not  in  the  itoiy  tkt 
we  must  seek  the  real  merits  of  Spenser,  bat  in  the  la- 
derful  n&usic  of  his  yersification,  the  beautifitl  mateba  of 
wild  landscape,  the  sensibility  to  all  tibe  cfaaras  v^ 
magnificence  of  nature,  and  the  exquisite  epiiote,b 
which  the  perfection  of  allegory  is  dispkayed  in  pietnra  d 
human  nature  and  of  life  which  no  time  can  dM^udy; 
fashion  of  literature  can  render  obsolete.  Booh  aie  b 
portraitures  of  "Error,"  "Hypocrisy,"  •*  The  How  of 
Pride,"  "  The  Palace  of  Maamion,"  "  The  Cafe  of  Beipu, 
&c.  From  the  arguments  of  "Deepab"  to  "XbeSei- 
Orosse  Knight,"  we  may  take  our  specimen  of  the  "Ftn 
Queene." 

**  ¥nio  traifallct  bj  the  v«ari%  waadarlsf  wigr, 
To  eome  onto  hit  «lab«4  hooM  in  luute, 
And  meet!  a  flood  that  doth  hit  pMMge  itaj, 
If  not  flTMt  grace  to  bdp  him  orer  pmC, 
Or  firoe  hte  foot  that  in  the  mjre  ttidw  tett 
Moot  OBTiownm  that  ffriaraa  at  Mighhon'f  good, 
And  fond,  that  jojoit  in  the  woe  thoa  hast. 
Why  wnt  not  let  Urn  pa«,  that  long  hath  itood 
Upon  the  baacfce,  yet  wilt  thjaeifc  not  pat  the  flood? 

**  He  there  doea  now  enjojr  etarnaH  reat, 
And  happjr  eaaa^  whtah  then  float  want  aad  cnii, 
And  futher  fkrom  It  dally  wandaroia  t 
What  if  aome  little  payne  the  paaaage  hava, 
That  makea  flrayle  fleah  to  flaro  the  Utter  wan? 
la  that  not  piyne  weB  hera%  that  hriagea  leag  aan^ 
And  laya  tho  aool  to  aleape  In  qnlet  grave! 
Sleepe  after  toyle,  port  after  atocmle  aeaa^ 
Eaae  after  warre^  deathe  after  lUb,  doea  great^  pleaai.' 

The  knight  mneh  wondered  at  hie  aoddelae  wit. 
And  aayit,  <*  The  tenno  of  lUh  la  ttmlted, 
He  may  a  man  prolong,  nor  ahorlen  it; 
The  aoldler  may  notmoTO  trwa  watchfU  atead, 
Nor  leoTO  hUetand,  nntiU  hU  eaptalne  liid.' 
•*  Who  Uih  dM  Hmlt  by  almightie  6000%" 
Qooth  h^  "knowa  heat  tho  tarma  eataUtahcd: 
And  lie  that  pobita  the  oantenol  hie  roonMb 
Doth  lieenae  hia  depart  at  aonnd  of  momtaig  droooa. 

"  la  not  hla  dead,  whaterer  thing  la  done, 
In  hearen  and  earth  T    Did  he  not  all  create 
TodieagaineY    AH  enda,  that  waa  begonne. 
Their  timea  In  hia  eteman  hooka  of  fate 
Are  written  me%  and  have  their  oertaia  data. 
Who,  then,  can  atrlTo  with  atrong  neoaaaltte  ? 
That  holda  the  worid  In  Ita  atin  changlag  atata, 
Or  ahnnne  the  death  ordayned  l»y  deatineef 
When  hoore  of  death  la  eome«  let  none  aeke  iriionM  nor  vkr- 

<*The  longer  Ufe^  I  wote,  the  greater  ala ; 
The  greater  ain,  the  greater  pnnbhmcnt 
All  thoee  great  battlea  which  then  boaata  to  wta. 
Through  atrife,  and  bloodahed,  aad  ayengeneat, 
Now  prayaed,  hereafter  deare  thou  ahalt  repent* 
For  llfiB  mnat  life,  and  blood  moat  blood  repay. 
la  not  enough  thy  eriU  Hfe  fbrenpent  ? 
For  be  that  once  bath  mUaM  the  right  way. 
The  ftirther  he  doth  goe,  the  fhrther  he  doth  stray  * 

The  language  of  Spenser  must  not  he  held  lo  ^ 
language  of  the  time;  he  purposely  used  an  tali^ 
diction  to  give  a  quaint  and  piquant  tone  to  hisio«i><*'  , 
modem  critic  has  denied  that  the  language  is  thiii  ^'^ 


It  has  been  asked  how  he  could  die  of  "  lack  of  bread  " 
with  an  annuity  of  £80  a  year.  The  thing  is  rery  possible. 
Burleigh  was  his  life*long  enemy.  He  hated  him  as  the 
commonplace  soul  instincti? ely  hates  the  man  of  genius,  and 
this  hatred  was  aggravated  by  his  being  patronised  by 
Leicester,  Essex,  and  Baleigh,  all  men  who  were  detested 
by  him.  Nothing  was,  therefore,  easier  than  for  Burleigh 
to  withhold  the  dying  poet's  pension,  or  his  son  Robert 
Gecil,  who  now  possessed  his  power,  for  ^urleigh  was  in 
his  last  days,  and  Cecil  inherited  all  his  meanness.  At  all 
events  he  closed  his  days  in  wretchedness  and  grief.  Spenser 
has  recorded  the  malice  of  Burleigh  in  various  places.  In 
his  "  Buins  of  Time  "  he  says  :— 

The  rugged  foremoat  that  with  grare  foreaight 
WieMa  kingdomar  canaea  aad  aftalra  of  atate, 
My  looeer  Tera%  I  wot,  doth  aharply  wlte 
For  pralaing  lore. 

And  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  book  of  "  The  Faerie  Queene," 
he  declares  there  is  no  hope  of  escaping  "his  venomous 
despite."  Spenser's  verses  in  "  Mother  Hubbard's  Tales," 
describing  the  miseries  of  court  dependence,  have  often  been 
quoted  :— 

Fall  little  kaoweat  then  that  haat  not  tryed 

What  hell  it  la  ta&  aning  k»g  to  byde; 

To  loae  good  daya  that  might  be  better  apent ; 

To  waate  long  nighta  In  penaire  dlaoontent; 

To  apeed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow ; 

To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  aorrow; 

To  hare  thy  princeTa  grace,  yet  want  her  peereir; 

To  haTo  thy  aefclng,  yet  wait  many  yean; 

To  int  thy  aoal  with  croeaee  and  with  caret; 

To  eat  thy  heart  with  comfbrtleea  deapaira; 
*  Tofawn,  tocroaflh,towalt,torldeb  toran, 

To  apend,  to  gi?e^  te  want,  to  be  undone. 

The  minor  poems  of  Spenser  beside  the  "  Astrophel,"  are 
the  "  Epithalamion  **  on  his  own  marriage ;  four  "  Hymns  to 
Love  and  Beauty ;  "  "  Sonnets ; "  "  Oolin  Olout  come  Home 
again ;  "  *'The  Tears  of  the  Muses ; "  "  Mother  Hubbard's 
Tales,"  which  refer  to  court  characters  of  the  time ;  "  The 
Buins  of  Time; "  "  Petrarch's  Visions,"  "  Bellaye's  Yisions," 
&c.  In  all  these  there  is  much  beauty  and  fancy,  mingled 
with  much  that  is  far-fetched  and  fantastic,  the  inevitable 
fault  of  that  age.  The  "Faerie  Queene  "  rises  above  all 
these  as  the  cathedral  over  the  lesser  churches  of  a  great 
«ity.  It  was  written  in  a  stansa  which  from  him  has  ever 
since  been  called  the  Spenserian,  a  stanza  so  capable  of  every 
grace,  strength,  and  harmony,  that  there  are  few  poets  who 
have  not  essayed  it :  Thomson's  "  Oastle  of  Indolence," 
Beattie's  "Minstrel,"  Mrs.  Tyghe's  "Psyche,"  Campbell's 
""  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  and  Byron's  "  Ohilde  Harold," 
have  made  it  the  vehicle  of  many  immortal  thoughts. 

To  the  modem  reader,  nevertheless,  the  "  Faerie  Queene" 
ivould  prove  a  tedious  task  in  a  continuous  perusal.  It  is 
of  a  fashion  and  a  taste  so  entirely  belonging  to  the  age  in 
which  it  was  .written,  that  of  courtly  tourneys,  of  parade  of 
knighthood,  at  least  in  books,  and  of  a  fondness  for  high- 
flown  allegory,  that  it  unavoidably  strikes  a  reader  of  this 
more  realistic  age  as  visionary,  formal  in  manner,  and 
descriptive  not  of  actual  human  life,  but  of  an  impossible 
etyle  of  existence.  It  is  dedicated  to  queen  Elizabeth  as 
^*  The  Most  High,  Mightie,  and  Magnificent  Empresse,"  and 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  he  explains  its  plan. 
Follovring  the  example  of  Ariosto  in  his  "  Orlando,"  he  en- 
deavours to  exalt  worthy  knighthood,  by  portraying  prince 
Arthur  before  he  was  king,  under  the  "  image  of  a  brave 
Jtnight,  perfected  in  the  twelve  private  moral  virtues,  as  Aris- 
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by  Uk0  iK>eti  Jraiib  jMnt  b0.jJloiiffid.tibat  Sk  PiuJip.,^^ 

Attdia  iiifl  rMJiafanflft  4»f  goaiie  *M»enfiMpltiinfl,  uf  ibis  «6^ 
AbftmNitoMeiB  ihe  "  Raarie.Qoeeao;" 

Wa.arriva  o^w  Mt  .tiM  la«fe..i»me.ifiiieh,4W)e  ioiendio 
iabNMUoe  in  -omt  ■n«mwof..tlie..lik«»tiMe  of  £Si|g1and  at 
Uii»  I>mmk1,  -uid  it  kilM  ifpottei;  (Mhi^.tha  gtoAfcMt 
whitb  iMit-  yfli  .diffMAdUa  jburyiowr  Jiuft  Ar.ftny 
ooQBiry.    DbagjMWof'AlMkii 
ioU  ali  depttrtn^Mito  of  lMaiiMMftwfaM>wiailge,j)nd  hiftiatlinato 
t*  peaieii  aiMftinwal  aooniMir*    Wbeibar.Aie  daMcito  the 
be*otiea«£Baliiffe  at  iaige.  i  antara  the  .iMmiits  of  ha&j 
\ih,  haf^  OK  Aow«  jDOfaL:  BoUe,  or  jikbaiap,  or/sends  iiiaall- 
aearahiag  |;ifiaao  JKfca  tJbe  d^thf  of  thaJmnaauiaiadv  or  the 
strange    intricaoies    of   humaa   nataoe,  we^iire-  eqnaUj 
astonished  at  the  olearness  of  his  peroeptiye  fiioulties,  and 
the  justness  of  his  conoliuions.    We  tihaW  not  iiere  disooss 
the  varioos  gnasse>,'far  joak  ta  ai  #Mat  4iog|ieo  thej  are, 
whioh  haTe  been  indolg^  in  ^"hii  hoei  of  critios  and 
biographers,  regarding  his  little  known  life.    It  is  snffioient 
that  we  know  that  he  was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon  in 
1564 ;  that  his  father  was  in  the  Town  Oonnoil,  and  a  man 
of  property;    his  mother  oonnected  by  bhrth  with   the 
family  of  John  Hampden,  the  illostrioos  patriot ;  that  tht 
Shakespeares,  therefore,  were  of  gentle  blood,  and   bore 
a  ooat  of  arms.    That  William  was  said  to  have    been 
apprentioed  to  a  bntoher,  or  thai  one  of  his  fftther*s  trades 
was  that  of  a  butcher.    That  at  the  afi,  it  is   said,  of 
eighteen,  but  probably  not  till  latac,  iar  some  eanse  he 
went  to    London,  where   he  beoaraa  aoBaaeted  inih  the 
theatre,  and  so  early  as  1589  wadUd  ihal  ha  had  wvitten 
"  Hamlet,"  if  no  other  of  his  drswai,  though  xioaa  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  published  ttt  IMST*  aighi  yaaw  after- 
wards.   The  first  of  his  poems,  ^T<— s  li  AxJama,'*  was 
printed  in  1593,  four  years  earliir,  aari  ihs  "  Bapa  of  Lu« 
creoe  "  in  the  following  year.    iMastihaiiime  ta  litflBtahe 
year  of  the  death  of  Elisabeth,  aeiiiiiiiii—fch  aiiidhui  jof  las 
dramas  were  published,  but  '*  Laae,"  ^JiMhii^*'  *'  Oymbe- 
line,"  ••The  Winter's  Tale,"  the 
Oressida,"  ••  Henry  VIII.,''  ••  OorioiaMis,-  *< 
and    ••Anthony  and  Oleopatra,"  would    appear   to    have 
been  the  glorious  products  of  his  ten  or  thirteen  years  ef 
leisure  in  his  native  town.    One  of  the  first  labours  of  his 
retirement  appears  to   have  been   the    collection   of  his 
sonnets,  for  they  wetayiblished in  1M9. 

We  mention  theseiute  here  aseBoly  as  historical  data ; 
because  it  will  be  nsesesaryto  notice  the  whole  of  the  plays 
in  the  next  centennial  period  of  our  history,  in  connection 
with  the tbamaja  large;  hut  we  shall  ooaiae  at  Batisoiof 
on  ibia  ocoasian  aelely  ta  his 


*'^*A  Loaees  Dsas- 
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Tha  iPOSMs  of 
'^Tke  Bapa  of  tecrece^^  •« 
plakit,**  ^Md  '*  The  Ptssiaiiate  TOgrhn 
thaaaoBtfMn^  if  not  altogether,  '•  The  Paasmnta  PUgma 
and  aanne  of  the  soawsts  esaepAed,  laenld  appear-  to. have 
been  bis  earliest  productioas.  He  dedicates  ^Yanaaaad 
Adonic "  te  Lord  Boutkamptao,  and  stjOea  tt  ••the  first 
heir  of  vmy  invention.**  Both  it,  '•'  The  Aape  of  Loaraoa," 
asid  the  •*  Lever's  Complaint/*  hear  all  aM«ks  of  yMlliftil 
paaaion.  They  burn  with  a.  vblaptiiooa aadLatfan  asnnanl 
Ire,  andwoeld,  bad  they  hean-pnatedlB  this  age,  have 
0«bjeeted  their  author  ta  all  the  ^aeaaaia  whkh  '•  IWn 


Juan  "  hcought  down  on  lord  .Bjrion.  liet  -th^j  are  at 
the  aaau  .tine  .eqaaHj  .pEodfgal  of  .a  Aiastefly  vigour, 
tau|giiiatbp,.aB4lhe' faoui^  .of  entering,  inta  and  depicting 
theaoulaofi^ithacs.  Xhej  as  clearljr  herald  the  gteat^  poet 
of  the  age,  as  a  morning  sun  in  July  announces  yrhat  will 
be  its  intensify  at  aooa.  The  Ja^gus^,  in  its  purity  and 
eloquence,  is'so  perfect  ^at  it  aught  haveheeawiitten,  not 
in  the  days  of  Bfiaabetb,  but  of  Yiotoria,  and  presents  a 
singular  contrast  to  ^ihat  of  his  oootempocary,  Spenser. 
"  The  PassioiMita  Pilf^m  "  is  an  «xtraordioavy  production  ; 
it  has  no  thseadt  even  the  slightest,  of  Btory  or  connection, 
and  seems  to  he  merely. a  stringing  toother  of  various 
pass^^ges  of  paetry,  which  he  had  atruck  off  at  different 
maments  of  inspiration*  and  intended  to  use  in  his 
jdramaa.  Some  of  them  indeed  we  find  there.  It  opens 
with  a.  oonmenaement  of  the  Iqgend  of  "Veoos  and 
Adonis,"  sfparently  his  first  rwdo  aksUii  of  the  poem  he 
afterwards  wrots  more  to.his  jniad.  It  then  brsaks  sud- 
denly off  wdth  those  welWknowniineahegianiBg— 

.Cnibbtd4igetaa4  roath 
CaoBot  llTt  together ; 

soon  after  as  suddenly  changes  into^ 

It  w«0  «  lordln^a  draghter,  the  fUrett  one  of  three ; 
as  abmptly  gives  us  those  charming  stansas  opening  with — 
TakB,  O  take  thote  Upi  eway 
That  fo  iweetly  were  ftwirera ; 

and  presents  as  with  a  number  of  disjointed  passages  whioh 
are  found  in  •*  Love's  Labour  Lost.'* 

But  the  sonnetaare  the  most  interesting,  becaose  they 
give  us  glimpses  into  his  own  life  and  personal  feelings. 
Many  of  them  are  plainly  written  in  the  characters  of 
others;  some  express  the  sentiments  of  women  towards 
th«risaafa»  hat  others  are  unmistakably  the  deepest  senti- 
mealiaad  fNlingi  of  his  own  life.  From  these  we  learn 
that  ttahMpaaae  was.  not  exempt  from  the  dissipations 
a  town-life  at  that  time,  but 
led  him  to  abandon  the  im- 
moral city  as  early  ^m  possible,  and  retire  to  his  own 
dorayesttoToef  in  his  ewe  native  place.  We  may  select  one 
apaMBMBTof  thsae  sonnets,  which  probably  was  addressed  to 
his'wife,  aRid'Which  at  once  betrays  his  dislike  of  his  pro- 
iesaion  ef  an  actor,  and  his  regret  over  the  influence  whioh 
it  had  had  on  his  mind,  and  the  stigma  which  it  had  cast 
on  his  name ;  lor  the  profession  of  a  player  wasihen  so  Jew 
nsa  to  stamp  aototaas  ••vagabonds.'* 

Ota,  a»rnr«*eai»yoa  with  VertvM  abMe, 
The gvtttf  gertdenofay  bemfiil -deeds; 
That  did  not  better  Ibr  my  Dfe  prorlde 
Than  puMfe  meant  which 'imWle««Mnaeni  hwadi^ 
fllMace  cane  It  that  »]r  jmnm  ceeeleee  a  tanud, 
Ayi^«i«w>^  thence  xaj  natue  Is  eabdoed 
Te  what  It  works  In.  Ukethe  dyer*!  hand. 
Pltjr  me  then  and  wWh  I  weM  rsMwed ; 
WMIst,  JIke  a  wdUlnr  HiHent,  iwm  driak 
Petkae  of  ejcsell « 'galnatmy  stroof  iafcctkn. 
No  bUtemeas  Uiat  I  wUl  bitter  thtek, 
Hor  doable  penanee  to  eoirect  eenreeoML 
F^r'me*theif*/dtar  ftlendi*wid  laawMS-ye, 
Bren  that  jraar.iat9^ds  enough  to  enre  me. 

Aat  if  iha'giaat  diaanatirt  taad  iaiofiitaUe  poet  shrunk 
with  di9g«Btt"firoa  .the  pl»fanM>^•of  aatmg,  "firom  the  esti- 
wmtbnwiriiidi  tha  asterthea  wns  >hnid,  and  the  pallntian^ 
wbiahaanoandad  tbaoitage^.he.Md  ai«ry  diffeient  opinion 
ef  the  facatioA  of  the  dramatist*  lathe  peaasful  ai^  vir- 
taoas  ■atiiamant.of  .his  caaiitry  roaMonoe  he  atill  oacopied 
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himself  with  the  oomposition  of  the  moblest  dramas  of  all 
time ;  and  niiilst  he  was  so  free  from  the  petty  egotism  of  a 
small  mind  that  he  left  scarcely  any  record  of  himself, 
he  boldly  aTOwed  his  assurance  of  the  immortality  of  his 
fame : — 

Nofir  with  tht  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
Mj  lore  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  sahsertbes;  * 
SlBoe,  spite  of  him,  IH  lire  la  this  poor  rhjme, 
While  ht  iosalts  o'er  doll  and  speechless  tribes ! 
And  thon  ia  this  shalt  flad  thy  moaomsnt, 
Whea  tjrBBtsr  erests  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  show  that  Shakespeare  had 
much  to  do  in  shaping  and  raising  the  drama  out  of  that 
ohaotic  state  in  which  he  found  it,  and  the  wonder  has 
always  been,  that  with  his  apparently  imperfect  education 
he  could  accomplish  so  much.  But  there  is  no  education 
like  self-education ;  that  was  William  Shakespeare's,  and 
his  genius  was  of  that  brilliant  and  healthy  kind  that  gave 
him  all  the  advantages  of  such  a  tuition.  In  history  and  in 
society  he  found  the  materials  of  the  drama,  but  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  poet  he  found  in  the  great  school  of 


English  poets  were  known  and  acknowledged.  JubmI 
called  Ohauoer  and  €K>wer  "  his  maisters  dear."  HenrjioD, 
a  succeeding  poet,  even  wrote  a  continuation  of  Ohsneer^ 
"  Troilus  and  Cresseide,**  under  the  names  of  the  "Teiii. 
ment,"  and  the  "  Oomplaintof  Oreeseide; "  and  Gtwm,o( 
Qayin,  Dou^as,  the  fiunous  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  of  irbonit 
have  to  speak,  pronouncing  his  Temacolar  tongue  bubtnoi, 
declared  that  rather  than  remain  silent  through  the  Miiehf 
of  Scottish  terms,  he  would  use  bastard  Latin,  Fnoel, 
or  English.  A  still  greater  and  later  poet,  Donbir, 
expresses  repeatedly  his  admiration  of  "  Ohawoer  of  Mahn 
flowir,"  of  <*the  Monck  of  Berry,**  "Lydgtte,"  vA 
"  Oowyr.*'  Yet  if  we  use  the  Tery  language  wUoh  he  U 
to  utter  his  admiration  in,  we  find  no  advance  towards  the 
polish  of  these  poets  : 

0  rererend  Chtwoer,  rose  of  rethoaris  all, 
As  in  oar  toung  the  flowir  impcriall. 
That  ever  ralee  la  BrittaBe,quharei«Bil8ht, 
Those  blera  of  makars  the  triompha  ryall, 
The  fresche  enamalUt  termes  edestiall; 
ThUi  matter  thoa  eoath  half  ilomlnt  bcleht. 


Globe  Theatre,  Bankside. 


nature,  where  in  his  youth  he  rambled,  every  object  around 
him  falling  on  his  quick  and  sensttive  mind,  never  again  to  be 
lost,  till  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  shape  of  some  thought, 
some  image,  some  simile,  which  as  "  a  thing  of  beauty,*' 
was  to  be  *'  a  joy  forever : "  and  hence  the  innumerable 
beauties  of  his  poetry,  scattered  like  the  glittering  dews  of 
a  glorious  summer's  morning  over  all  his  works. 

In  Scotland  the  language  had  remained  much  more  sta- 
tionary than  in  England.  In  this  period  we  find  the  chief 
Scottish  poets  writing  in  a  diction  far  more  unintelligible  to 
the  English  reader  than  Ohaucer  or  Gower  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Two  of  the  Scotch  poets 
of  that  period,  Barbour  and  king  James  I.,  wrote  in 
English,  and«  therefore,  in  a  language  far  in  advance  of 
Gawin  Douglas,  Dunbar,  and  Sir  Dayid  Lyndsay  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  One  great  reason  of  this  probably  was 
the  constant  strife  and  enmity  betwixt  the  nations,  which 
made  the  Scotch  cling  in  confirmed  nationality  to  their  own 
language  and  customs,  for  the  works  and  merits  of  the 

*8abmits. 


Was  thoa  not  of  oar  IngUt  all  the  lleht  f 

Sarmoanting  erery  toong  terrestlalU 

As  ftu-  as  Hay  is  fair  morning  does  midnight 

O  morale  Gower  and  Lklgate  lanreat, 
Zoor  soggorat  toangs  and  Upps  anreat 
Bene  till  oar  ein  caose  of  grit  delyte. 

It  is  curious  that  Dunbar  calls  this  English  and  not  Scod 
He  also  enumerates  a  long  list  of  Scottish  poets  who  «<R 
deceased,  as  Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun,E trick,  Heriot,  Wis^ 
Maister  John  Olerk,  James  Afiiek,  Holland,  Btihonr.  Sir 
Mungo  Dockhart  of  the  Lie,  Olerk  of  Tranent,  whofi^ 
the  adTcntures  of  Sir  Gawayn,  Sir  Gilbert  Grsj,  ^ 
Harry,  and  Sandy  Traill,  Patrick  Johnstone,  Mersir,  Ji^' 
of  Aberdeen,  and  Bowll  of  Oorstophine,  Brown  of  ^' 
fermline,  Robert  Henryson,  Sir  John  tiie  Boei,  Sto^ 
Quinten  Schaw,  and  Walter  Kennedy.  Of  these  fittk^ 
now  knovrn,  except  of  Henryson,  and  that  €AM&jf«  ^ 
ballad  of  <*Bobert  and  Makyn,"  giren  by  bisbop  M 
in  his  **  Beliques  of  English  Poetry."  ^ 

Gawin  Douglas  was  the  third  son  of  the  eeiefart^ 
fifth  earl  of  Angus,  called  Bell-the-Gat,  Ured  a  trodbbdSi' 
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in  those  stonny  times,  and  died  a  refugee  in  London,  of  the 
plague,  in  1522.  He  was  warmlj  patronised  by  queen 
Margaret,  sister  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  richly  deserred  it,  for 
his  learning,  his  genuine  yirtnes,  and  his  genius.  He  was 
most  celebrated  in  his  own  time  for  his  translation  of  Yirgirs 
iBneid,  the  first  metrioal  Tersion  of  any  ancient  classic  in 
either  English  or  Scotch.  He 
also  translated  Orid's  "  De 
Bemedio  Amoris."  But  his 
original  poems  *'  The  Palace 
of  Honour,"  "King  Hart," 
and  his  *'  OomoedisB  Sacrae," 
or  dramatic  poems  from  the 
Scriptures,  are  now  justly 
esteemed  the  real  trophies 
of  his  genius.  '*  The  Palace 
of  Honour ' '  and  "  King  Hart  * ' 
are  allegoric  poems  abound- 
ing with  beautiful  descrip- 
tions and  noble  sentiments. 

The  principal  poems  of 
WilUiam  Dunbar  are  "The 
Golden  Terge,'*  or  target ;  '*  The  Thistle  and  the  Rose,*'  a 
poem  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  England 
with  James  lY.  of  Scotland ;  "  The  Pained  Friar ;  '*  the 
"  Lament  of  the  Death  of  the  Makars,*'  that  is,  poets,  and 
a  number  of  other  poems,  chiefly  lyrical,  which  display 
a  most  versatile  genius,  comic,  satirical,  grave,  descriptive, 


Mvsic  BMk  and  Musical  loatrament  belonglDg  to  Qoeea  Elizabeth. 


The  last  poet  of  this  period  that  we  must  notice,  is  Sir 
David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount,  Lion-King*at-Arms,  whom 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Marmion,  has  made  so  fandliar  to 
modem  readers,  predating,  however.  Sir  David's  office  of 
Lion-King  seventeen  years.  Sir  David  was  bom  about 
1490,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1567.-    So  that 

he  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  of  England  and 
of  Elisabeth,  through  the 
whole  period  of  Henry  VIII.. 
Edward  VI.,  and  Mary.  His 
life  was  cast  in  times  most 
eventful,  and  Sir  David,  as 
Lion-Herald  of  Scotland,  oc* 
cupied  a  prominent  position 
in  the  shaping  of  those 
events.  At  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  1513,  both 
Pitscottie  and  Buchanan  as- 
sure us  that  he  was  with 
James  IV.  when  the  ghost 
appeared  to  him  in  the 
church  at  Linlithgow,  warping  him  against  the  battle. 
Lyndsay  was  then  only  three-and-twenty.  He  was  ap- 
pointed page  to  the  young  king,  and  continued  about  him 


Audley  Gate.     Tudor  period. 

and  religions,  and  place  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
Scotland's  poets,  notwithstanding  the  obsolete  character 
of  his  language ;  and  not  the  least  of  his  distinctions  is 
the  absence  of  that  grossness  which  disfigured  the  writings 
of  the  poets  of  those  times.  A  few  lines  may  denote  the 
music  of  his  versification : 

Be  meny,  man,  and  tak  Boebt  ftu-'ia  synd, 
Tbe  waiTarlag  of  tiiii  wraetalt  world  of  sorrow, 
To  Qod  tM  hmnin,  and  to  thj  froynd  be  kynd. 
And  witb  thj  nyebtboorla  glaMly  len  and  borrow ; 
Hli  ebaoM  to  nvobt,  it  may  ba  tbToe  to  morrow. 
108 


Gateway  of  Speke  HaU.     Tudor  period. 


and  in  his  service  during  the  king*s  life, 
playnt,**  addressing  the  king,  he  says : — 


In  his  "  Oom« 


How  as  ane  diapmaa  beres  bis  paek, 

I  bora  tbjr  sraoa  npon  my  btck, 

Add  sometymes  stridlinRls  on  my  neck, 

Dansand  with  mony  bend  and  beck; 

The  first  syllabls  that  tbon  did  mut% 

Pa.da.I7n  upon  the  late;  j^^  t 
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A»d  Mj,  qnbeo.  thoa  oobia  fro»  the  fcolt^ 
Thtn  I  ivfflt  to  pUj  the  ftUe. 

Ljndsay  went  to  Franoe  on  embassages  of  royal  marriage ; 
and  after  the  king's  early  death,  under  the  regeney,  he  was 
again  sent  to  the  Low  Ooantries  on  a  mission  to  the 
emperor  Oharles  Y.  In  1518  he  went  as  Lion -King  to 
Denmark,  to  king^Christian^  to  S€%k  aid  against  the  English, 
and  afterwards  liTed  to  sea  the  great  straggle  betwixt  the 
old  church  and  tha  reformation,  the  murder  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  the  return  of  Knox,  and  must  have  died  about  the 
time. of  the  murder  of  Darnley. 

Sit  Bayid,  though  bred  a  courtier,  was  an  o«i  aad  out 
reformer ;  and  his  poems  abound  with  the  most  nwreifacaitfi 
expo&urea  of  the  corruptiona  of  courts  and  of  the  «kiir«b. 
On  the  flaptious  lives  of  monks,  nuns,  and  clergy,  he  pg«w 
forth  the  most  trenchant  satire  and  denuneiatkm )  and  ia 
this  respect  he  maybe  styled  the  Qhaaoer  of  SeoHMtd. 
His  poems  are  *'  The  Dreme,"  *'  Ue  CkMM|riaf«l^^  **  The 
Oomplaynt  of  Papingo,'*  "  The  Complayub  of  Bagsche," 
"  Ane  pleasant  sa^yre  of  the  Three  Bstatis,"  "  The  Answer 
to  the  King's  Flyting,"  '*  Kitties  Confession/'  "  The  Tragedie 
of  the  Cacdinal/'  ''The  Historie  and  Testament  of 
Squire  Meldrum."  '*  Monarchic/'  and  '*thA  EpistOl  Ktmcu- 
patorie." 

"The  Dreme"   reminds  one  of  the  dreams  of  former 
poets,  of  Chaucer,  Dante,  Langland,  called  "  the  Visions 
of  Pierce  Plowman/'  and  those  of  Douglas  and  Dunbar. 
Probably  **The  Gh>lden  Terge  "  of  Dunbar  was  the  imme 
diate  suggestor.    For  as  Dunbar  goes  out,  as  "  the  st^n  of 
day  began  to  sobyne,"  and  lying  under  a  roierr,  or  arbour 
of  roses,  lulled  by  the  sengt  of  bicda  and  the  sound,  ef  a 
river,  dreena^  se  does  I^rndsay,  peashic^  with  dame  Be- 
membranea  as  hie  guide,  throu|^  earth,  h^,  purgettry, 
heayeii,  peradif%  and   '^  the  planete  B^wwit^*  hearing  and 
seeing  all  the  werka  of  God.  and  therewerde  and  punish* 
ments  of  the  good  and  the  evil.     II  has  greal  poetic 
merit  "  The  Oomplaynt "  deeonbee  the  degenerete  manners 
of  the  court,  whilst  Lyndsay  waa  banished  from  it,  and  the 
grapea  were  sour.    "  The  Oomplaynt  of  the  Papinge,"  or 
the  kingfs  parrot,  deals  o«tthe  same  measure  to  the  hierarchy 
as  Lyndaay  had  given  torthe  state,  in^whieh  CardinalBeaton, 
and  the  pope   and  deigy  in  gimeMkL  arc  seuadlx  rated. 
Next  oomes  **  The  Three  Bstatia,"  an  aetoal  MoimUijf  Play, 
in  whifihc  all  kinds  of  «nblematioal  personages,  Bax.  Hu- 
mwiMiaSi    SensnaMlie,    Chaetitie,    Ac.,    act    their   parts. 
Its  se^  may  be  inferaidfiNMiite  being  declared  to  be  *'in 
comtnendation  of  vertep  aiid..vtt«pemiQa  of  vyee."    This 
is  the  gffat  work  of  Undoif^  asd  waa  aeted  h%ia!»  the 
kin^^aad  queen,  who  saioui  nine. moi«iihe«ae.ia  lie  per- 
formance, in  which  they  successively  heard' every  esdce  in 
the   state — court,  nobility,  church,    and  people— severely 
etiticised,    Lindsay's  play  has  the  merit  of  preceding  both 
"Gorboduc"  and  *'€kimmer  Qvrtoa'to  lieedk;"    and  it 
oertainly  has  as  much  moral  as  "  Gh>rboduc,"  and  wit  as 
"*  Gammer  Gorton's  Needle."    The  **  Answer  to  the  •*  King*! 
Flyting  "  is  a  curious  example  ^f  what  the  indnlgenoe  of  a 
professional  fool  a^  oourl  led  Aoi.    It  produeed  not  only  the 
jester  but  the  poet  laureate.    T!!e  kkig  condescended  to 
flyte,  or  jibe,  with  hia  jester;   th^  jester  In  return  became 
the  satirist,  and  the  poet  Unreata  healed  all  wounds  by  his 
eulogies.      James  V.  flyted  with  Lindsay,  and  Lindsay 
answered  with  interest.    la  "Kitties  Conression  "  lindsay 


ridfeolee  aarienhur  eanfiwtoa.  1m  *^U»  Qaidbak*'  b 
^kig^'a  aeng^of  trkimph''Ov^the<falLef  Btetan..  latkt 
'Legend  oe>d«aire  MMrumi'^  'tlM»'  peel  dMstas nj^  U 
-adVentvee^ef  a  doBMStteef  iordiAidaay^Kfciithto 
the  nawmrefatt'  ancient  remaiioa<  aad'  itiwi 
p<^ular.  It  hae  been  declared  by  eritieeiofnetefto  be  ill 
best  of  Lindsay's  poems,  and  equal  l»  the  Most  peliM 
pieces  of  Drayton,  who  lived  a  century  after  kkm 

I  have  given  thnMuncb  notice  of  the-Tiinn-Klnyi^ifni 
because  newaiays  he  does  not  enjo^f  perhaps^  hii^ 
fame  in  eevpenson  with  that  of  onr  Cbeeeer  and-owMrly 
drs— tints  ;  yet  a  perusal  of  hie  werka^k^nneiwiyiti 
teal  knowledge  of  the  times  in  which  be  Hvedi  Theitaier, 
however,  must  be  warned  that  in  the^'searek  ate  tkii 
knowledge  he  will  have  to  wade  through  meek  fflfti)  ui 
language  now  astonislitog  for  its  naked-  coanema  Ob 
the  other  hand,  he  vriB.  eecasionally  ft»d  scienifoteni 
of  modem  pretensean  quite  familiar  ta  our  Llen^fiag*  hr 
instance,  Khrwan  has  claimed  the^  geologic-  ikmymfihA 
the  currents  which  broke  up  the  hiUs-he  Biftepe>eMMte 
the  south-west,  leaving  the  diluvial  alop^  desBnqg  litle 
north-east.    But  hear  Lindsay  three  hmdrtd  yearsisfo:- 

I  reid  btw  tlarklt  doft  cMdMi^' 
foiflnrae  Ui4t  iMAtlioitqe*  AiMe  1 
Wm  4j9iaik  the  erUi  vmm  opp^aftt, 
Tbci  wynd  bUw  (eortli  of  the  solith-w«i^ 
As  BiAj  b»  mm9h%  M^erlMiot^ 
HooiFi  threw  tke  wettefe  «to)«ac% 
Th«  helch  mtDtenla,  \u  erery  arl^ 
Ar  btir  forneut  the  soath-weet  parit 
Ae  the  montaoie  of  Pyreoeii^ 
The  Alpia,  and  rocbts  in  the  eeie; 
Bicht  aa  the  rochlt  gret  and  graj 
QohUk  standia  Into  Konoway* 
The  haieheit  hUUa,  hi  every  ui^ 
And  in  Scotland,  for  the  melaC  put, 
Throneh  veUnrng  of  Ihnt  toiiovm  i«d^ 
The  cralfla  of  erth  war  malat  denedi. 
TraToUing  men  iMf  foniMdfr  baifr 
The  montaAla  hair  nteithe  aoath^weaa 


The  present  century  was  nearly  as  distingiishidforitt 
music  as  its  poetry.    The  censure  whioh  has^hesa  oast  oa 
England  in  our  own  time  of  nol  being  a  mnsioil  ci  miisc- 
producing  nation  did  not  exist  then.     Qathe  eoilvTf  ^ 
stood  at  the  head  of  Itorope  in  original  mnskiaUoiifodtioD. 
The  miHiarobs  of  thal^fft*.  like^eir  most  illnslfilW  pi«^ 
cessors  from  AUkeed.  dowmards,  were  hi|^  aimtfd  i" 
music.    Henry  VIZL  waa  himself  a  eom|MMr'«l^^^ 
music.    It  muel  hOi  reeoUeeted  that  Hensy,  hlhi|^t  ^^ 
second  son  of  Hmcj^  VIL,  waa  originally  edneilidfor  ^ 
church,  whose  d%iiilbe  were  then  prinod{y]  and.  u^ 
matter  of  course,  he  wma  made  familiar  i^iti  moiic. 
which  occupied  so  prominent  a  part  in  its  wershipk  £rasffiiu 
bears  testimony  to  the  fact  of  Henry  havmg  eonpoied 
offices  for  the  church-^  lact  confirmed  by  lord  Hubert  cf 
Ohertraryaad  bishop  Bumei;  and  8ir  John  Hawkish  u> 
hia  hialary  of  nawc,  and  Boyce,  in  his  "  Cathedral  to« 
of  Higlish  MastsM,"  have.preservcd  specimsna  of  the  rojij 
oompveitieB.    Bofoe  gives  a  Zd/^  anthem  of  Heoij'i*  '0 
.Lard^themakarofalltbingff."    Thekin&'amQsiMl^*^ 
I  lishment  for  his  chapel  cost  annually  upwards  of  two  thw- 
sand  pounds,  eonustingof  an  hundred  and  fourteen  ptnotf^ 
and  was  continued  by  Bdward.    Mary  and  Bliaihcth  v«re 
equally  learned  in  music,  thou|^  they  do  not  »f^  ^ 
have  patronised  it  asreyaUy^  ^. 

Under  these  circumstances  great  composers,  both  of n^^ 
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and  social  mtisio,  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
names  of  Tje,  Marheck,  Tallis,  Bird,  Farrant,  Dowland, 
Beonet,  Wilhje,  Ford,  ko„  stand  in  snperh  array  as  com- 
posers of  some  of  onr  finest  church  masic,  or  of  madrigal 
.and  part  singing. 


Hdmiogbam  HaU,  Snffalk.     Tador  pericil. 

Tye  was  so  much  esteemed  hy  Henry  YIII.,  that  he  was 
made  music  preceptor  to  Edward  YI.,  and  was  afterwards 
organist  to  Elizabeth.  He  composed  both  anthems  and 
madrigals ;  and  his  paotet,  Laudate  nomen  Domini,  is  still 
famous.  Marbeck  composed  the  notes  to  the  Preces  and 
Besponses,  which,  with  some  alterations,  are  still  in  use  in 
all  our  cathedrals.  He  was  organist  at  Windsor,  and  was 
very  nearly  losing  his  life  under  the  ferocious  Henry,  being 
found  to  be  the  member  of  a  society  for  religious  reforma- 
tion. He  and  his  three  accomplices  were  condemned  to 
the  stake  ;  but  Marbeck  was  saved  by  his  musical  genius, 
Henry  observing,  on  Marbeck's  Latin  Ooncordanoe,  on 
which  be  had  been  employed,  being  shown  to  him,  **  Poor 
Marbeck !  it  would  be  well  for  thine  accusers  if  they  employed 
their  time  no  worse.'*  Hb  fellows  were  burnt  without  mercy, 
though  no  more  guilty  than  himself. 

Tallis  was  indebted  to  Marbeck  for  the  notes  just 
mentioned  in  his  compositions  for  the  church.  His  entire 
service,  including  prayers,  responses,  litany,  and  nearly  all 
of  a  musical  kind,  are  preserved  in  Boyce*s  collections. 
They  became  the  most  celebrated  of  any  of  that  remarkable 
age.  In  conjunction,  also,  with  his  pupil,  William  Bird, 
he  published,  in  1575,  Cantiones  Sacra — perfect  chefS' 
d'ceuvre  of  their  kind;  one  of  them,  "0  sacrum  convivium  " 
— since  adapted  by  Dean  Aldrich  to  the  words  **  I  call  and 
cry  •' — still  continues  to  be  frequently  performed  in  our 
catbedrals.      The  cantiones  are  remarkable  from  having 


been  the  first  thbgs  of  the  kind  protected  by  a  patent  for 
twenty-one  years,  granted  by  Elisabeth. 

Bird  was  the  author  of  the  splendid  canon,  Non  nobis* 
Domine,  which  has  been  claimed  by  composers  of  Italy 
France,  and  the  Netherlands,  but,  as  sufficiently  proved,' 
without  any  ground.  The  names  of  Tallis  and  Bird  are 
of  themselves  an  ample  guarantee  to  the  claim  of  musical 
genius  by  this  country.  Richard  Farrant  and  Dr.  Bull — 
the  first  a  chorister  in  Edward  VI.'s  chapel,  and  the  latter 
organist  to  queen  Elizabeth— added  greatly  to  the  sacred 
music  of  the  period.  Farrant's  compositions  especially  are 
remarkable  for  their  deep  pathos  and  devotion.  His 
tin  them,  still  preserved  by  Boycc,  **  Lord,  for  thy  tender 
mercy's  sake,'*  is  unrivalled..  Dr.  Bull  is  now  said  to  have 
been  the  original  composer  of  our  national  air,  *'  GK>d  save 
the  Queen,"  which  has  long  been  claimed  as  foreign. 

In  social  music  the  poetical  Surrey  stands  conspicuous, 
having  set  his  own  sonnets  to  music.  Madrigals  and  other 
part  singing — since  better  known  as  glee  singing — were 
carried  to  a  brilliant  pitch  in  this  country.  The  madrigal 
was  originally  invented  by  the  Flemings,  but  glee  singing 
seems  to  be  English,  though  no  doubt  derived  from  the 
madrigal.  Morley's  first  book  of  madrigals  was  published 
in  1594,  Weelkes's  in  1597,  Wilbye's  in  1598,  Bonnet's 
in  1599,  and  soon  after  Ward's  and  Orlando  Gibbons'. 


Tudor  period. 


Dowland's  and  Ford's  are  more  properly  glees  than  madri- 
gals; the  former  appeared  in  1507,  and  the  latter  in  1607. 
Morley,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  queen  Elizabeth's  chapel. 
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would  8Mm,  lik^  Bowkuid,  to  hay&  Biuc^ed  the  work«  of 
the  great  composers^  abroad ;  and  the  harmonj  and  seienee 
which  he  ermces  are  eminent.  Hi)8  oanfionets  fi)r  two  roioes 
ave  eppeoiaify  lively  and  pleasing.  Dowktnd  not  only 
trareHed^  in  France,  Itcdy,  and  (Germany,  but,  at  the  re^toest 
of  king  Ohrbiian  IV.,  who  saw  him  in  E^nglandii  b*  went 
to  reside  in  Denmark.  ^Siller  declares  that  he  was  the 
rarest  nrasiota^  of  the  age.  In  1^98  Wllbye  publiiBlied  thirty 
madrigals,  and  a  second  book,  applicable  to  instrumental  as 
weH  as  vocal  mnsie^  in  1609,  amongst  which  are,  ^Lad^, 
witen  I  bteold  the  reses  sproutmg,'*  **As  f^r  aament," 
"Down  in  a  valley,"  &c. ;  and  in  1599  John  Bennei  pub* 
lished  a  set  of  madrigals,  indading'  the  admirable  ones  of 
"  O  sleep,  fond  Pfencyf"  "  Plow;  oh  my  tears  ! "  and  lastly, 
John  Ifilton,  the  father  of  the  poet,  who  aleo  composed 
several  psalm  tones,  was  a  contributor  to  "-The  Triumphs 
of  Oriana,'*  a  set  of  madrigals  in  praise  of  queen  BHiabeth. 
Altogether  this  century  was  briUianfr  in  both  chmroh  and 
convivial:  music ;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  from  some  speoimeMt 
to  be  found  in  "The  Dancing  Master,"  and ^'' Queen  Elisa- 
bethIs  Virginal  Book,**' the  popular  airs*  wwe- in' many 
instances  of  a  superior  character,  amongst  which  we  may 
mention  Bird's  "Oferman's  Whistte,"  and' >  the*  **N^we 
Northern  Dilty  of  Ladye  Green  Sleeves.'*^ 

ABCHITBOTURE. 

The  change  which  marked  religion  and  literature  in  this 
country,  extended  itself  as  strikingly  into  architecture. 
We  have  no  longer  to  record  the  rise  of  new  orders  of 
ecclesiastical  building,  nor  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  splendid  churches  as  examples  of  them.  The 
unity  of  the  church,  which  had  enabled  it  to  erect  such 
a  host  of  admirable  cathedrals  and  abbeys,  was  broken  up  ; 
the  wealth  which  had  supplied  the  material  and  engaged 
the  skill  was  dispersed  iota  otiier  hands,  and  destined  not 
only  to  produoe  newr  orders  of  society,  but  new  forms  of 
architecture.  Ohurohes  must  give  way  to  palaces  and 
country  halls,  as  full  of  inaovations  aa  the  very  faith  of  the 
country.  From  tMst  period  to  our.  owa  time  the  taste  for 
ecclesiastical  architecture  continued  to  decHne,  till  the 
very  principles  of  what  are  called  Qothio  were  forgotten. 
Ooc  acohitects,  as  Wren,  and  Jones»  went  back  to 
olaaib  moMflw  sa  little  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  Christian 
worsiap^  that^  spite  of  the  genius  expended  upon  them, 
they  haow^  remained  lew  in  number,  and  from  the  leiival  of 
the  knowMg^e  of*  An^-Uothio  aaiongst  us,  are  not  likely 
to  increase « 

But  it  ia  evcA  a  qoeedon  whether  the  Gothio  style  had 
not  reached  its  fiiU  developmmMt  at  the  period  of  the  re- 
formation ;  for  we  fiifed  ia  most  European  countries  that 
the  noblest,  buildiags  of  this,  kind  are  for  the  most  part 
anterior  to  this  peeukL  It  ie  at  the  same  time  true  that 
the  same  CMtee  wihieh  brought  our  eccleaiaalniL  ar<dii- 
tecture  to  a  8adiifl&  stead  in  the  sixteenth  centwEj  strongly ' 
aftected  a]iSfarapifc.tii€Mi|^  htimmwijmaxMm>^ittMid»m 
managed  t»Mintniii  Stiflpwinri.  MHgyw4efe  the  coBfllot 
was  raging  im jwihti ii  thsi  reAdxtaig  influence  was  felt; 
and  the  ancient  pogu^aadrwstlth  of  tiiftHybwMk^nwe  broken 
and  diminished.  In  Etaghmd  a  Ibi^  chwohes  might  be 
pointed  to  ef  thie  period,  but  they  exhibit  the: influence  of 
the  age  in  marks  of  decline,  and  to  none  can  we  turn  as 
examples  to  be  »amed  with  our  Westminsters,  Yorks,  and 
Winchesters.  Bath  Abbey  was  in  progress  o£  erecdon  wlhen 
the  reformatioB  burst  forth  aad  arrestiid  its.  progretei    It 


was  not  completed  till  Ut^T-naone  than  taa  j9m  ftftet 
the  death  of  Eiieabetfat*  aod  oMWiot  be  named  as^oiM  ofooi 
finest  eieetteos. 

The  wealth  whioh  wtm  diverted  fron  theclMMWth  intotiM 
hands  of  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy,  rearmed  in 
palaces  and  country  halls ;  and  a  totally  new  genius  dis- 
played itself  in  these.  The  old  Tudor,  so  called,  whioh 
marked  the  baroniali  residences  even  before  the  Tudon 
reached  the  throne,  the  mixture  of  castle  and  manor-hoose, 
with  its  small  windows,  battlemented  roofii,  and  flankiog 
turrets,  began  to  enlarge  and  eviggirata  most  of  these 
features,  and  to  mix  with  them  new  etonentsdeariybroogfat 
into  the  country  by  f^reigp  ardiitectSv  md  in  a  gnat  mea- 
sure from  Italy.  The  windows  n^idly  angnented  tiliem* 
selves,  till  they  soon  ooeupied  a  predominanlKportioa  of  the 
towers  and  fW>nts ;  the  turrets  became  sermoiuited  bj 
domes,  and  by  those  bulbous  domes  which  were  ofteo 
piled  one  above  another.  There  were  soon  seen  one  tier 
of  pillared  or  pilastered  storey  ^K>ve  another,  in  ^  Pal- 
ladian  or  Paduaf&  ftahioB.  T^aniete  oftea  gafe  way  to 
scroll-work  para^^etB;  and  instead  of  the  house  slandin; 
as  heretofofe  on  a  level  plain,  it  was  elevated  on  a  tonoe, 
with  broad  ai^  balustraded  flights  of  stf^ti^and  til  tite 
adjuncts  of  fountains^  statoeoi  and  balustndedunplaoidei, 
essential  to  the  Italian  garden. 

The  houses  were  stiU  ImmH  round  a  court  or  qpaifraogle, 
and  adorned  with.ontor  awl  umct  gateways,  wlttttfoiQ^ 
roofs  and  rich  oaala  still  dempnstrated  the  ooQMAglii^ 
of  descend  horn  t^  Gothio.  Ia  fact,  the  asMHtue  of 
the  Tudor  peood  la  a  sin^ijdiar  jtt^t>ften  seped^  vai^ 
of  the  Goi^io  and  t^  Italic  witbe  .pvofosMMt  offlOMSKnts 
and  ingraftme&t  of  paBhRt>  nhiehr  Mt  stFoni^y  of  a  oore 
eastern  origin.  Nor  dow  it«  a^eat  tltt^  these  fonifi 
elements  were  introduced  at  the  later  portion  of  this  period 
only— they  stand  forth  conspicuoaA]^  in  the  rery  commeiwe- 
ment  of  it.  In  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Bfittbeth 
we  caJi  point  ^  noble  hoostSr  which  are  more  allied  to  the 
ancient  Tudor,  with  its^  smalL  windows  and  sin^e  towe 
and  roofii  tham these  of  the  Henrys  VII.  mdYm^n^^ 
their  eaidier  day^  had  a  gpi:geoua  and  even  fantastic  taste 
for  palatial  architecture.  For  example,  Hampton  Co«a| 
is  fart  more  sin^e  and^chaalie  jtban  Biohmond  Palace.  baiK 
by  Hewy  VIU  or  NoiMuifih,.buUJi  bytHeniyVHL  Ag«A 
in  fiitauJy  mansions,  Wimbledoft,  HeuflOj  boil*^ » ^*^J 
iteopeft-OQiifi,  its  twadescenta  of  terraces,  darly  lt«^ 
in  chaiAetor^  iayet  so.cjfaste  and  simple,  with  its^t  looJ. 
itft  s<|a«te'  sUted  towers,  and  mixture  of  small  andhrse 
windowe,  thaW  compeMd  to  Nonsuch,  as  "^'^  *^:^ 
at.  once  see  the  violent  centtasl  of  the  fimciful  and  *« 
gwe.  JkgfAa,  in  Ohatltom  House*  in  Kent,  with  its  ccd&^ 
entrance'  of  Italian  cbaraQten  with  two  tiers  ^^^^ 
columns,  its  ornamented  parapets  juat  ^®'^°^^°*^^ 
wcirki.itB  turret  windows  of  medium  siae,  and  its  term 
domea  simple,  and  still  plainer  cbinmeys;  or  Hia^ 
Honk,  bi*lt.ia  1607,  without  domes,  but  withogee-j^; 
or  Oa*B#dea  House,  as  it  waa  built  in  16L2,  with  'W^^^ 
plainest  oharaoter,  and  pilastered  entrance,  we  "^^^ 
lose:  ornate  style  thao  in  the  days  of  the  ^®*^*' L, 
whole  of  this  period  was  one  of  a.  mixed  a^le* «» ^ 
different  architeokft  indulged  themselves  in  «°*P^*^y^|JJ^ 
or  less,  of  one  or  other  of  the  prevailing  rf*""*"****.*"?^ 
^  their  ta«t«i   what  is  more  strictly  called  Bliaw^ 


bsMtf .  SNoh  housea  as  Wollaton  or  Hardvicke,  m 
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lihe  ample  HfftmrQ^mm^amni  the  45quAre  iowen  Bvpsrsodin^ 
Mm  oetef^  <mm  af  SiToMiiiob,  (he  absenoe  of  the  eaBtern- 
loekiBg  ibBMt,  aad  fthe.  preMDoe  of  «ip«rb  xoroll-work, 

Tha.{>ako»(Of  aMbmoad.  as  bniU  bj  Heii(rj  YII.,  with 
UM^pitnjmlmg  tafWeMoao«p&a<iakioeiaDiu'^j  with  windows, 
aod  its  vo«f  ipvesMiliAg  an  immense  nuinber  of  double 
danna>:  a  imailar  «im  -  saffmaoKtiag  ^a  lantern  placed  on  the 
larger  domes,  had  an  air  more  Saraoearo  than  English ;  bat 
tbe^Mlaoe  of  NoMaoh, 'built  bj  ExnxjYlIl.,  outdid  that 
in  the  .8ia|;«larity  of  ils  fitj&a,.aBd  was  the  wonder  of  its 
age.  rt^watf  b«ik  Maud  a  qmadraqgla,  asd  the  front  flanked 
bj  oot^oaal  4oiPera,  whieh^at  the  height  of  the  ordinary 
rao£;;tose,  bj:  a  4<9mi*aMh  .«9q^aiid«ng  OTor  the  lower  one, 
iatothreeaneM^lMrefVi  nid4ipon  theaovlesaer  towers  of  two 
BtMtys^iunMMmM  V  donaa  a^d  fiwes.  All  the  lower 
stoles  ^ete  idivMkd  4iita>CMa(Myrtmenta  bj  pilasters  and 
bam^  /Ihiaa  exwipartioiiis  «rabellished  bj  figures  and 
groafaib  :bae-aalM.  .Tha 'lower  fart  of  4his  palace  was 
of '«teM,  lifae 'ii|ipar  •afswood.  fientaner,  the  German 
traveller,  <4»eeaat  »<|iitte  satlwriastio  in  describing  it  as4i 
fukmi  iin*whiahiaif<rytbiqg^at.arohitectaire  could  perfom 


stmedfto  4Niwo<-lbeeiiiaooeaipUshad ;  and  sajs  that  it  wm   «ot«o  oall  forth  tt»irf[ill%f 


'*>0<i  eaeompitiii'with  parka  lall^'<iaer».delioious  gardeaa, 
gi<e«^  oMaaMBted  with  tieUu  *workr  cabinets  of  yerdim, 
aed  wslhi  80  eiibowei^  kj  treea^that  it  seemed  to  be  ^ 
plaoe  pitched. <H)»n  borrPloaaure. herself  to  dwell  in  atag 
wMHeaM/ 

But' there 'Were  two  Aona  4nihe -r^gn  of  Henry  YIIL 
WherdMTW  him  from  «ff  this  more£<»id  and  fanciful  st^e,  to 
etb«r8^%ie^idiffsreBt  .from,  each,  hut  equally  full  of  imposing 
ehac«dt«r  and  lioh  detail.  I'bese  wero  Wols^  and  John  of 
Padua.  VMHf  'appeared  tchave  aa  especial  ,p€nehant  for 
bmk«woBk>aikd'Baiaptonfaiid4he4;ate->bo«ie  of  hiamansion 
at  Betar^  taoMin  aa  proofs  of  4ke  admirable  masonry  which 
he  uMd.  fei:Sampton  Court  we  aotoally^  l)aok  from  the 
barbaric  ^paap  of  Konsuoh  to  ^e^aatellated  atyle ;  to  small 
wittfiUws,.  pointed  avcfawa^^  castettated  torrets4Uldl>attle- 
D•9Bte,«abglodwilUl  Nch  osiel  windows  oyer  the  entrances, 
rick  groined  toofsia  the  arch  wafs,  but  a  yCry  sparing  xise  of 
the  ordic;;ry  aid  of  the  bulbous  dome.  In  this  and  the  other 
buildings  of  this  class,  as  Hengpraye  in  Suffolk,  the  richly 
cross -banded  chimneys  are  a  conspicuous  omasent. 

John  of  Padua,  who  became  Henry  YIII.'s  ohief  archi- 
tect, and  afterwards  built  Somerset  Hooae  for  the  P^oteotor* 
seems  to  baye  been  unknown  in  his  own  oountry,  botmgi- 
nated  a  modified  Italian  style  here  which  bears  his  name, 
possessing  great  grace  and  ^gnity,  and  tf  whioh  Stoftey- 
hurst  OoUege,  Lanaashire,  and  LomUat,  in  Wiltshire,  we 
fine  examples.  To  the  many  mansions  of  this  style,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  more  purefy  Eliiabetban,  aad  iinwiaju 
of  them,  as  WeliatOD,  Hariwiek^ttnd  Uie  Dake^  Homo, 
Bradford,  we  would  recoBamendthe  arelriteetsoftMirBW&^iiy 
to  torn  their  atteiitiao,tMAeadof  hurdeniagthe^iacet  parks 
and  scenes  of  England  with  the  square,  ^amsaaing  wnm 
of  brick  and  atone  which  offend  oure^fes  in  so  many^iroe- 
tions,  and  caase  foreigners  to  iWKeuie  the  want  of  archi- 
tectural genius  in  England. 


the  attic  windows  across  the  narrow  streets,  and  their  want 
of  internal  eleanlinessandyentilation,  occasioned  the  plague 
periodically  to  yisit  them.  The  Spaniards  who  accompanied 
Philip,  in  Mary's  reign,  were  equally  amazed  at  the  good- 
living  of  the  English  people,  and  the  dirt  about  their  houses. 
One  great  improyement  about  this  time  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  chimneys ;  and  in  good  country-houses  the  ample 
space  of  their  staircases,  which  were  often  finely  orna- 
mented with  balustrade  work,  diffused  a  pure  atmosphere 
throu^  them.  Spoeiaioae  40f -arohkeoture  of  thb  period 
are  giyantm  pagea'MI,  M3« 

In  thwe  ai^  Uw  sixteenth  owitury  in  England  was 
almost  totally  flrartlatu  of  nsthw  4«tent  In  statuary  and 
carybg  tin  fonmr  age  had  »ade  great  progress,  but  the 
destruction  of  Um  ohurohes,  4uid  the  outcry  raised  against  . 
images,  and  eyan  oarmg  ontoia^  as  idolatiy  and  yain- 
glory,  gave  a  daobM  oheok  to  «Mr  deyelopment.  As  for 
paintiflg,  for  sorm  aawe  ar  ^tttt«r,lt  had  never,  axcept  in 
illamiaatton,  fletished  snioh  icwigijt  tiie  Siiglisb,  and 
nerwi^Mktlhe  Italian  and  SaeMiah^nhools  had  tafasn  so  high 
m^»«iritiOB,  it  beaaasethe  Atehioii  in  the  princes  and  nobility. 


but  to  import  foreign 


4*t  and  assists,  in  the  reign  ^  Henry  YII.  a  Holbein, 
««pposed  to  bethe  ttaole^  tbefraiA  Hans  Holbein,  yisited 
Bagland,  but  we  know  lititte  «f  his  performance  here. 
Hiere  is  apictoie  at  Hamplan  Ooart,  called  a  Mabuse,  of 
4iie  OhMren  of  Henry  VII.--^nce  Arthur,  prince 
Henry,  and  the  |>rinoess  Ifaa^fMVt.  As  prince  Henry 
appears  to  be  about  seyen  years  old,  that  would  fix  the 
painting  of  the  picture  about  1499,  and  as  this  is  the  yery 
year  of  MiU>use*s  birth,  the  picture  is  clearly  not  his.  In 
Oastle  Howard  there  is  a  painting  by  him  of  undoubted 
authority,  **  The  Offering  of  the  Magi,*'  containing  thirty 
principal  figures.  It  is  in  the  hr^est  state  of  preseryation, 
and  Dr.  Waagen,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  produc- 
tions of  this  artist  in  the  great  galleries  of  the  Continent, 
pronounced  it  of  the  highest  excellence.  He  is  said  to  haye 
painted  the  children  Of  Henry  VIII.,  idiich  is  Bnother 
proof  that  he  did  not  paint  those  of  bis  father.  Probably, 
most  that  he  painted  for  Henry  perished  in  the  fire  tit 
Whitehall.  Mabuse  was  a  yery  dissipated  man,  and  had 
fled  from  Flanders  on  account  of  his  debts  or  delinquencies, 
yet  the  character  of  his  performances  is  that  6i  tiie  most 
patient  industry  and  pains -taking.  His  works  done  in 
fii^^and  could  not  haye  been  many,  as  his  abode  here  is 
aopposed  to  haye  been  only  a  year. 

Besides  Mabuse,  the  names  of  seyeral  Other  foreign  artists 
are  known  as  haying  yisited  England  ;  but  little  or  nothing 
is  known  of  the  works  of  Toto  del  Kunsiata,  an  Italian,  or 
«f  Ooryus,  Flecoius,  Horrebout  or  Homeband,xyr  of  Oornclii, 
$)e«iish  artists  ;  but  another  Fleming  was  employed,  in  the 
«ariy  part  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  by  bilihi^  Sberbonme, 
in  painting  a  series  of  English  kings  and  bishops  in 
lOhfchester  cathedral. 

W  the  celebrated  Hans  Hollbehi,  the  case  is  clear  and 
determinate.  He  resided  in  this  country  nearly  tMrty 
years,  and  died  in  London  of  the  plague.    There  is  an 


In  the  smaller  houses  of  town  and  country  there  con- *  ^obscurity  about  both  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth,  but 
tinned  to  be  litUe  change.  Th^  were  chiefly  of  timber,  the  place  appears  now  to  he  settled  to  be  Ortinstadt,  for- 
and  displayed  much  more  pieturesqueness  than  they  afforded  merly  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Leiningefn-Wes1eri>UTg. 
comfort.  In  towns  the  different  storeys,  one  oycrhanging  He  accompanied  his  Ihther  to'  Barfe,  leteeiying^  from  him 
another  till  the  inhabitants  could  ahnost  shake  hands  out  of  |  his  instructions  in  his  art;  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
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ErasmoSj  he  receiyed  from  him  lettera  to  Sir  Thomas 
More.  He  arrived  in  England  in  1526,  and  liyed  and 
worked  in  the  house  of  his  noble  patron,  Sir  Thomas,  for 
three   years.       The   learned    chancellor   invited    Henry 


Entrance  from  the  Conrijard  of  Burghl«y  Houm. 

VIII.  to  see  his  pictures,  who  was  so  much  delighted  with 
them,  as  to  take  him  instantly  into  his  service.  It  is 
related  of  him  that  whilst  busily  engaged  with  his  works 
for  the  king,  he  was  so  much  annoyed  and  interrupted  by  a 
nobleman  of  the  court,  that  he  ordered  him  to  quit  his  atelier^ 
and  on  his  refusing,  pushed  him  down  stairs.  When  the  noble- 
man complained  to  Henry  of  this  rudeness,  Henry  bluntly  told 
him  that  the  painter  had  served  him  right,  and  told  him  to 
beware  of  seeking  any  revenge.  "  For,"  added 
he,  '*  remember  you  now  have  not  Holbein 
to  deal  with,  but  me :  and  I  tell  you,  that 
of  seven  peasants  I  can  make  as  many 
lords,  but  I  cannot  make  one  Holbein." 

The  demand  of  portruts  from  Holbein 
by  the  court  and  nobility,  was  so  constant 
and  extensive,  that  he  completed  compara- 
tively few  hbtorical  compositions.  He  has 
left  us  various  portraits  of  Henry,  and 
adorned  the  walls  of  a  saloon  at  Whitehall 
with  two  large  paintings  representing  the 
triumphs  of  riches  and  poverty.  He  also 
painted  Henry  as  delivering  the  charter 
of  the  barber-surgeons,  and  Edward  VI. 
delivering  that  for  the  foundation  of 
Bridewell  Hospital.  The  former  piece  is 
still  at  the  hall  of  that  guild.  Amongst 
the  finest  of  Holbein's  paintings  on  the 
Oontment  is  that  of  ''The  Burgomaster  and  his  Family  *'  in 
the  gallery  at  Dresden.  There  is  lees  of  the  stiffness  of  his 
manner  in  that  piece  than  in  most  of  his ;  but  in  spirited 
design,  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  tone,  and  perfection  of 


finish,  few  painters  excel  Holbein;  he  wanted  only  a 
course  of  study  in  the  Italian  sdiool  to  have  placed  his 
amongst  the  greatest  masters  of  any  age.  His  defect  is  a 
want  of  full  attainment  of  chiaro-oteuro,  which  Italy  could 
have  given  him ;  at  the  same  time  we  are  not 
to  form  our  idea  of  him  by  the  hoet  of  indif- 
ferent copies  of  his  portraits  whieh  have  been 
made,  and  puffed  by  interested  dealers  ae 
originals. 

Henry  VIII.  not  only  empbyed  artists  at 
home,  but  be  gave  orders  to  artiste  alvoad, 
and  Baffael  painted  for  him  a  St.  Gcwge. 
His  collection  furnished  some  of  the  earfies: 
specimens  to  the  gallery  of  Charles  I. ;  but  if 
what  Walpole  says  of  his  collection  be  tnie^ 
it  is  probable  that  Hampton  Court  has  pre- 
served a  number  of  the  worthless  snljects 
which  he  got  together.  "If,"  says  Walp<^ 
*'  it  be  allowed  that  the  mind  and  taste  ^ 
Henry  VIII.  were  demonstrated  by  the  ob- 
jects upon  which  be  employed  the  painten 
whom  he  patronised,  and  to  whom  he  dictated 
then),  an  opinion  exactly  corresponding  wkb 
his  character  will  be  the  result.  We  ia^ 
in  his  collections  numerous  portraits  of  his 
self;  repetitions  of  those  of  oontempgnrr 
princes,  particularly  those  of  the  emperor  a&i 
Francis  I. ;  of  his  predecessors ;  two  of  tbe 
duchess  of  Milan,  who  refused  to  marry  hia. 
but  not  one  of  his  six  wives !  The  histozie^ 
and  scriptural  subjects  were  the  violation  asd 
death  of  Lucrece ;  the  decollation  of  John  the 
Baptist,  with  his  head  in  a  charger ;  a  similar  exhibiticc 
of  Judith  and  Holofemes ;  St.  George,  his  patron  saint . 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  dead  Christ ;  sundry  I^si^ 
moralities  in  which  death  is  personified  ;  and  droUa  of  the 
imbecility  of  old  men,  with  caricatures  of  the  Pope." 

In  the  reign  of  Mary,  Sir  Antonio  More,  a  Flemiah  artitf. 
was  the  great  portrait-painter.  In  that  of  Elisabeth. 
though  she  was  not  more  liberal  to  the  arts  than  to  liten- 


Co^  naed  by  Mary  Queeii  of  Scots  during  her  impriaonment. 


ture,  yet  her  personal  vanity  led  her  to  have  htr  o« 
portrait  repeatedly  painted,  and  the  artists,  chiefly  Fkm^p^ 
were  much  employed  by  the  nobility  in  the  same  depart- 
ment.    Some  of  the  foreign  artists  also  excepted  hisftaneal 
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and  other  pieoes.  Amongst  these  artists  may  be  named 
Frederic  Zucoaro,  an  Italian  portrait-painter ;  Laoas  de 
Heere,  who  executed  a  considerable  number  of  orders  here, 
amongst  them  a  series  of  representations  of  national  oos- 
tume  for  the  earl  of  Lincoln ;  and  Oomelins  Vroom,  who 


statues  and  forty  bas-reliefs.    This  monument  of  Henry's 
egotism  none  of  his  children  or  successors  respected  him 
enough  to  complete ;  and  the  parliament,  in  1646,  ordered 
the  portion  already  completed  to  be  melted  down. 
In  Scotland  during  this  period  the  arts  were  still  less 


>t 


Arras  in  Enowle  House. 


designed  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  for  the  tapestry 
which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1834.  In  this  reign  also,  two 
natiTe  artists  distbguished  themselyes :  Nicolas  Hilliard, 
a  miniature-painter ;  and  Isaac  Oliver,  his  pupil,  who  sur- 
passed his  master  in  portrait,  and  also  produced  historical 
works  of  merit 

Amongst  the  sculptors  were  Pietro  Torregiano,  from  Flo- 
rence, who,  assisted  by  a  number  of  Englishmen,  executed  the 
bronze  monument  of  Henry  VII.,  and  is  supposed  also  to 
be  the  author  of  the  tomb  of  Henry's  mother  in  his  chapel. 
John  Hales,  who  executed  the  tomb  of  the  earl  of  Derby 
at  Ormsldrk,  was  one  of  Torregiano's  English  assistants. 


cultivated.  The  only  monarch  who  had  evinced  a  taste  for 
their  patronage  was  James  V.,  who  improved  and  adorned 
the  royal  palaces,  by  the  aid  of  French  architects,  painters, 


Fire  Dogs. 

Benedetto  Bovezzano  designed  the  splendid  bronze  tomb  of 
Henry  YIII.,  which  was  to  have  exhibited  himself  and 
Jane  Seymour,  as  large  as  life,  in  effigy,  an  equestrian 
statue,  figures  of  the  saints  and  prophets,  the  history  of 
St.   (George,  amounting    to  a  bundled  and  thirty-three 


jsuraery  Chair  of  James  VI.  otSutland. 

and  sculptors  whom  he  procured  from  France,  with  which 
he  was  connected  by  marriage  and  alliance.  Ills  chief 
interest  and  expenditure  were,  however,  devoted  to  the 
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pakuse  W  Litilithgow,  vfckh  he ''left  by  ikt  llhe  i»M»Bk^ 
palace  of«cotItfiid,  atid  worthy  A>f  laiiy  dwinlry  in  BuMf©. 

mflEMtTORB  AMD  DBOOBAfflOlTg. 

The  fdriiJtute  bf  noble  houses  in  ttie  BtetWirth  <5mifcory 
was  still  quaint ;  but  in  many  iDstances  rich  and  pic- 
turesque. The  walls  retained  their  hangings  of  tapes^, 
on  which  glowed  hunting-scenlte,  "^tMi  their  woodlands, 
dogs,  horsemen,  and  flying  stags,  or  MBfodng  boars  or  lions; 
scenes  mjthological  or  historical,  in  one  of  the  finast-prs-* 
serred  houses  of  that  age,  Ha»dwi«k,  in  B«r][>y«liii«,  4lie 
state -room  is  hung  with  tapestiy  Mf^VMOKting  th«&>«flOfy^f 
Uiysscs;  and  above  this  aare  tgiMs,  >  imdely  ^axMViM  In 
plaster,  of  Diana  and  her  nymplw.  Hw  hM  is  iMog^wikfa 
tapestry  very  .curious,  and  of  the  IfteeBlh  iwilMl^,  tSfMPe- 
senting  a  boar-hunt  and  an  otter  tant.  Hw  oht^l  in^bis 
house  gives  you  a  very  vivid  i4«ia  Of  tiw  'ftoNiiture  iftf 
domestic  chapels  of  that  agS;  wM  its  brMtMl  «eats  «Dd 
cushions,  and  its  very  curious  tiHiUf^doth,  UnieQ^  feat  famg, 
hupg  round  the  rails  of  the  alMr,  with  figures  ^  MttMs, 
under  canopies,  wrought  in  noeflkswork.  YMi-«re  graiitly 
struck  as  you  pass  along  this  noMeold  hall,  wM^  hm^  kad 
its  internal  decorations  and  telittare  oarel^  roMMd 
as  they  were,  with  the  air  nf  Wde.dkmdattoe,  «iid  iriMU; 
looks  now  to  us  nakedness  and  unfifttiMhMis,  nliigled  wkh 
old  baronial  state,  and  rich  and  precious  articles  of  use  and 
show.  There  are  vast  and  long  passages,  simply  matted; 
with  huge  chests  filled  with  coals,  which  formerly 
were  MM  with  •wood,  And  having  ample  orypts  in 
^•wl^  for  'ohips  and  firewood.  There  ara  none  of  the 
modem  contrivanees  to  conceal  these^hiogs ;.  yet  the  rooms, 
which  were  then  probably  uncarpeted,  or  only  embellished 
in  the  centre  with  a  small  Turkey  carpet;  bearing  the  family 
arms,  or  perhaps  mef^  with  rushes,  are  still  abounding 
with  antique  cabinels,tii«8«y  tables,  and  high  chairs  covered 
with  crimson  velvet,  or;tniamental  satin.  You  behold  the 
very  furniture  used  by^e  q«een  of  Scots  i  the  very  bed,  the 
brocade  of  which  she  and  her  vmMhib  worked  with  their 
own  fingers.  In  the  entrance  hallilie  old  feudal  mansion 
still  seems  to  survive  wi^  its  h«ige  antlers,  its  huge 
escutcheons,  and  carved  aims  thrust  out  of  the  wall,  in- 
tended to  hold  lights.  But  etiU  wore  does  its  picture^ 
gallery,  extending  ak>«g  Uie  wMeiVant  of  the  house,  giye 
you  a  feeling  of  the  rude  aad  statcty  grandeur  of  those 
times.  This  gallery  is  nearly  two  'hundred  feet  long,  of 
remarkable  loftiness,  and  lis  windows  are  stupendous, 
comprising  nearly  the  whole  #ont,  rattling  and  wailing  as 
the  wind  sweeps  along  them,  Whilst  4ftie  walls  are  covered 
with  the  portraits  of  ^e  most  remaxlcible  personages  of  that 
and  prior  times.  You  have  Benry  VlIL,  Blisabeth,  the 
queen  of  Scots,  with  many  of  the  statesmen  and  ladies  of 
the  age. 

In  such  old  honses  we  find  abundance  of  furniture  of 
the  period.  The  ohairs  are  genially  high-backed,  richly 
carved,  and  stuffed  ^md  corered  <>irith  superb  velvet 
or  satin.  At  Oharloote  House,  near  Stratford -on- Avon, 
the  seat  of  the  Lycys,  there  are  eight  fine  ebony  chairs, 
inlaid  with  ivory,  two  cabinets,  and  a  couch  of  the 
same,  which  were  given  by  queen  Eliiabeth  to  Leicester, 
and  made  part  of  the  furniture  of  Eenil worth.  At  Pens- 
hurst,  Kent,  the  seat  of  the  Sidneys,  in  the  room  caHed  | 
Bliiabeth*s  room,  remain  the  chairs  which  it  is  said  she 
herself  presented,  vrith  the  rest  of  the  furniture.    They  are 


ffitte,  4«11,  land  capaoioas  ones,  the  ffamee  g(U,  aad  tbe 
i<h«ipQ*y  yellow  wtd  cmnuon  eatin,  ricldy  embroidered; 
the iwallS'Of  each endof  tllevoom  bemg  ceveredwitk the 
issMe  9mktoUi9KA  <attm.  In  the  £liaabethaii  room  ai 
iGMMuwieh  Ooiivt,  «i«  ^chMrs  «Mi  ywM  wm  other  fartidei  of 
that  age.  In  Winchester  Cathedral  is  yet  preserved  the 
chair,  a  present  from  the  pope,  in  which  queen  Mary  was 
crowned  and  married. 

In  Penshurst  we  have,  an- the  old  banqueting  ball,  fciM 
Iknttttre  Md  n^^^ertfhkki  still  prevailed  in  many  old  hmu 
in  Hr  PhUip  ^&tiBm^^  tune.  The  dogs  for  the  fire  in  the 
eetttre  of  the-«MNBa,Jfroi(i'wliich  the  smoke  ascended  through 
a  hole  in  the '  to^f,  ^e  rwle  tables,  the  raised  dais,  and  the 
ttnric  goUecy,  mioh  M  Bit  l^hilip  Sidney,  Spenser,  Sbake- 
iq>ea^  aiid  BMeia,4tf  Wi^  «s  the  royal  Elizabeth  witnessed 
them.  In  this  hmm  Is  «i0O  preserved  a  manuscript  cata- 
Ulg»  of  all  the  ftirniture  of  Kenilworth  in  Leicester's  time, 
Hk  ^MKiment  wliM  *mtM.  enlighten  us  on  the  whole  para- 
pWctnalia  of  a.^gl«ftl  faWMO'-Mdliousehold  of  that  day. 

Tii»iiiu[,  jilMWi  wm»  mw  superseding  mirrors  of 
^p^ieMl  slRMd ;  lay  Ui^  hki^Mk  Samuel  Meyrick,  had  a 
tee  B»>dftunoii  of  the  kwUhiS^eMi^f  this  age  at  Goodrich, 
«8  well  as  a  German  eMk,  ite-4iS8>  a  napkm-press,  and 
an  efrHere-dos  or  ncfe  ^liwwe,  Mid  «  small  brass  fender  of 
4tet  age.  IkKm  ahready  ■fcnalHii nd  that  he  possessed  the 
box  containing  the  original  portraits  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Anne  of  Oleves.  The  clock,  like  the  large  one  over  the 
entrance  at  Hampton  Court,  has  the  Italian  face,  with  two 
sets  of  figures,  twelve  each,  thus  running  the  round  of  the 
twenty-Tour  hours,  such  as  Shakespeare  tBiifce  te  h 
Othello  :— 

Heni'WSMh  th»«tf»dlogeia'*yaH««M 

•If  <iriBk  mA  «Mt  Ws  oimdU. 
Btohiy  carved  wevdfobes  and  ^Miffets  adomadthe  tmbs of 
this  age :  (sooie  of  ilheae^'baffets*«ere  of  «lveff  and  of  >ilf« 
:guilt.  Engravings  of  these,  as  well  as  of  taUaa^inth  folii- 
ing  tbpe,  ito«adW>Us  wkk  pillar  ^uadoUvw^aad^ma^  1m^ 
of  this  agetaay  still  bo  eeen  infold  'hoi]MB»*aad  are fepte- 
seated  in  engmmgs  aa  Mentfaooonr'  abaw»  and  WatowB. 
The  b4ds  <#e.bave  aUoded  to;at  Havdwioke^  the  «cMt  bed 
at  Ware,  a  bodstead  of  Henry  YllUS'ikmesJLJMijM, 
near  JUMkbam,  are  Bpemmeas.  Forics  thofu^  kMwa 
were  not  generally  used  yet  at  table,  and  spoons  of  w1t». 
and  gold  were  made  to  fold  up,  and  were  carried  by  p^ 
people  in  their  pockets  for  their  own  use.  Spoons  of  silTer 
apostle-spoons,  having  the  heads  of  tho  twelve  apostles 
on  the  handles,  were  not  unfrequent,  but  flpeoi0  of  horn  or 
wood  were  more  oommon. 

AMIS   AND   ABMOtm. 

The  araiotttof  etwyperiod  bearsa^ooinddeat  Miemblance 
to  the  civil  «BtWM  of  the  thne.  and  is  iii«a|«iod  rather 
noticeable  by  ks  fwhion  lUkan  brwiy««*e*^  ^^Pf 
another  kind.  The  breastplate  was  •tin  globeee,  as  in  ths 
reign  of  Sdward  IV„  bat  was  baantifnay  fctedin  Umj 
VII.'s  time.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI..  the  breastpl^ 
still  globose,  the  old  fashion  revived  of  an  edge  doira  the 
centre,  called  a  tapul ;  and  in  thie  reign  puffed  and  ribbed 
armour,  in  imitation  of  the  slashed  dresses  of  the  day,  yr^ 
intre^kwed,  «fl  may  be  eeen  m  the  Meynok  coUectiwi.  la 
the  Teign  of  BHaabietti  .the  bieaa^plate  was  thiokenedto 
rwi^waskethalte.  The  helmet  in  ^kUAese  reigns  ««a»«^ 
tho  CDwn  of  4*e  bead,  Iwiftg  mwMe  {iates  at  ihe4>ack  to 
guard  the  netk,  and  y««  aliens  freemotion  to  the  head,  b  tbe 
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V6]g»  oC  ^*b  ii^ah.  tho  miokuM  were*  much  omanMiited.  hj 
€B3i;av'.n^  Iiv  Sknurjr  YII.'s  tkno-  tha  pftsaehe  wkiok 
had  rtppearedt  oni  tk»  apei.oC  tha  baaBiaeto  ot  BfiutfY. 
WM  (Ranged  for  pkaiss,.(iMtf9d{»s^f)QaiiiUm\b»dB  of  the- 


the  fettow  to  a  saiti  of  Maxhnilian'8vpceMrv«<i  ia  the  LitUe 
Bel? idere  PaltiOelik  Vi^DDa,  in  the  oulleotioiv  of  amioar  oad 
arme,  formed  oa  the^  model  of  Sir  Samuel  M«jrick*8.  It 
coTera  both  horse,  and  man,  and  is  riehlj  engraved  with 


AMHNir  of.  the/  Riigir  of  Mbutt  ^U. 
From  the  Effigy  of  Sir  Thomas  Pey- 
ton, in  lileham  Chiurcb,  Cambridge. 


Affmom  o#  ti»  fidmt  of.  Bmuv  VilL. 
Fnm  the  Effigy  of  lUchaid/QiyUvift  4k«.. 
Church  of  Shottesbroi  Iw,  .EUuDpahir^ 


Fnofe^  SoUiec  ^  the  Btiga  of  Henry  VUL 
Fcom  Mi^dok^fl  "  Ajaolent  Arm«.add  Aj- 


helmet,  almost  to  the  rider's  saddle.  A  new  feature  in 
armour  also  came  in  with  Henry  VII.,  called  lamboys^  from 
the  French  lambeaux,  being  a  sort  of  skirt  or  pettiooat  of 
steel,  in  imitation  of  the  puckered  skirts  of  doth  or  yelyet 
worn  at  this  time,  and  this  fashion,  ¥rith  Tariations  in  form, 
contiaued  throng  the  whole  period.  In  Henry  VIII.'s 
reign  the  armour  altogether  became  very  showy  and  rich, 
in  character  with  the  ostentation  of  that  monarch.     A 


Ililineis  &nd  He^dp'ccef. 


legeodaa^  sttk^^r  badgee^:  mottoes,'  4e.  The  seal  of 
Henry  presents  a  teoigur^of  him  on  horsebaok,  in  armour, 
with  his  tabard  and  crowned  helmet,  with  its  depending 
plomtf.i 

The  tilting  helmeiti.diaappeaaed  allogether' in*.  Honey 
ViIil.'*»iinei'aiidbi^ioo«Bnag-hati  wa«  won  inateod^  wMi  a 
iiMfoMwitVir  OKdoftMt  fiteiho  lowest  porl  of  tho  &ot.    In 


magnifioent  soit  of  the  armeur  of  Benry  is  preserred  in4he 
Towor,  which  woo  presented  to  him'  by  the  emper<»  Mazt- 
r  oo  his-  manriage' wMi  OMiMrino><^  Anrages,  andis 


Qniifrdi^ol  U»e  BsigFi  of  Hfioxy  yni. 


.Ifaft  reign  of  Maiy-  we  leam  that  the  militi  r^,  foreo  of  the 
jkmgdom  eonaisWd  of  demirlanMra,  who  Bupplioci  the  plaoe 
*of>the  meoHtUaiiVO:  piikenMs^  who  were  baoL^aiMi.  bm»^ 
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plates,  with  tassets,  gauntlets,  and  steel  hats ;  archers,  with 
steel  soull-oaps  and  hrigandines;  black-billmen  or  hal- 
berdiers, who  wore  armour  called  almain  rivet  and  morions ; 
and  barqaebussiers,  similarly  appomted.      In  Elizabeth's 


Groap  of  Weapons,  &c,  preserved  in  ihe  Toicer. 

A,  Inside  view  of  t  clrculftr  Bhield^  in  which  if  loMrted  a  plttol  or  short  gun; 
B,  breach  of  pistol;  o,  flre-mateh  for  the  purpose  of  igoitiog  the  gun- 
powder at  the  toach-hole;  d,  small  grate  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  /he 
bearer  (o  tvlce  aim  at  his  opponent;  b,  barrel;  f,  spiked  mace,  called 
Henrj  VIIl.'s  wsllcing^tlck,  in  the  head  of  the  msce  are  fonr  barrels 
which  oonld  be  charged  with  powder,  &c ;  o,  catchbob  fsr  taking  thieres^ 
—the  upper  part  acts  with  a  spring  which,  after  admitting  the  neck  of  a 
culprit,  holds  it  tightly  in  the  circular  part ;  h,  cresset  carried  bj  the 
marching  watch  during  the  reign  of  Henry  Yin. :  i,  anoient  mnsket,  on  a 
principle  similar  to  the  revolrers  in  ujw  at  the  present  day. 

reign  the  armour  was  seldom  worn  on  the  legs  and  thighs, 
except  in  jousting,  and  not  always  then. 

There  were  various  changes  in  the  shapes  of  swords  and 
glaives ;  the  battleaze  changed  into  the  halberd  in  Edward 
lY/s  time,  and  it  became  general  in  Henry  YII/s.  In 
Henry  VIII/s  reign  was  added  the  partisan,  a  kind  of 
pike  or  spontoon ;  but  the  great  change  was  in  firearms, 
the  hand- gun  making  several  steps  towards  its  modem 
termination  in  the  musket  and  rifle,  with  detonating  caps. 
The  first  improvement  was  to  place  a  cock  to  the  gun-barrel, 
to  hold  and  apply  the  match  instead  of  the  soldier  holding 
it  in  his  hand.  This  was  called  an  arc-a-bousa,  thence 
corrupted  into  the  arquebuse,  much  used  by  Henry  YII.  In 
his  son*s  reign  the  wheel- look  was  invented  by  the  Italians, 
in  which  a  wheel  revolving  against  a  pieOe  of  eulphuret  of 
iron,  ignited  the  powder  in  the  pan  by  its  sparks.  Pistols 
were  also  iotroducod  now,  and  called  pistols  or  dags, 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  butt-ends ;  the  pistol  finishing 
with  a  knob,  the  dag,  or  tacke,  having  its  butt-end  slanting. 
Pistols  at  first  more  resembled  carabines  in  length,  and  the 
pocket  pistol  was  of  a  considerable  bulk.  Cartridges  were 
first  used  in  pistols,  and  were  carried  in  a  steel  case  called 
a  patron.  In  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  we  hear  of  carabines, 
petronels,  and  dragons.  Carabines  were  a  sort  of  light, 
Spanish  troops,  who,  probably,  used  this  kind  of  arm; 
petronels  were  so  called  because  their  square  butt-end  was 


placed  ageinst  the  chest,  or  poitrine ;  and  the  dragon  reoeired 
its  name  from  its  muzzle  being  terminated  with  the  head  of 
that  fabulous  monster,  and  gave  the  name  of  dragoons  to 
the  soldiers  who  fought  with  them.  Bandoliers,  or  leathern 
cases,  each  containing  a  complete  charge  of  powder  for  a 
musket,  were  used  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  oentoij, 
when  they  gave  way  to  the  cartridge-box. 


ArtOlery  of  the  Tndor  period. 

With  the  progress  of  fire-arms,  it  is  almost  needlen  to 
say,  that  the  famous  art  of  archery,  by  which  the  EngUshhad 
won  such  fame  in  the  world,  was  gradually  superseded. 


Group  of  Arms  of  the  Tador  peiiod. 

1,  halberd  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIT. ;  2,  halberd  of  the  reign  of  Hflurr 
Vlir.;  8,  a  pike;  4,  partisan  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  ;  6aBdC,i*«N 
and  dagger  of  James  IV .  of  Scotland ;  7,  pole-axe  of  the  time  of  Qstei 
Elisabeth. 

During  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  bofi 
were  much  used  in  their  armies  as  well  as  fire-arms,  bat  it 
was  impossible  long  to  maintain  the  bow  and  arrow  in  Ibe 


TO   ItO).} 


presence  of  the  band-gun  and  powder.  In  vain  did  Henry 
Ylir;  pasa  seyere  laws  against  the  d$iUM  of  the  bow :  bj 
the  end  of  hb  reign  it  had  fallen,  for  the  maet  part;  from 
the  hands  of  the  warrior  into  that  of'tlve  sportsman.  In 
Tain  did  Henry  forbid  the  use  eren  of  the  cross-bow  to 
encourage  the  practice  of  archery,  and  Roger  Ascham  in 
his  "  Toxophilus  *'  endeayour  to  prolong  the  date  of  the 
bow.  By  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth,  the  endeavour 
to  protract  tlie  existence  of  archery  by  statute  was 
abandoned,  and  ita  long  reign,  except  as  a  graceful  amuse- 
ment, was  oyer« 

OOSTUMB. 

The  costuxaea  of  this  age  come  down  to  us  deleted  by 
great  masteif,  Holbein,  Bubens.  and  Vandyke,  and  are 
displayed  In  us  in  their  full  effect,  at  least  those  of  the 
aristocracy,  Laoking  at  these  ladies  and  gentlemen,  they 
appear  as  Uttte  lik^  plain,  matter  of  fact,  English  people,  as 
possible.  There  ia  a  length  and  looseness  of  robes  about 
the  men  whUh  haa  more  the  air  of  a  hQliday,  gala  garb, 
than  that  of  people  who  had  yery  serious  affairs  to  carry 
through,  and  you  would  soarcely  credit  them  to  be  the 
ancestors  of  the -present  plain,  buttoned  up,  and  busy  gene- 
ration, lia  aMfi.:of  this  data,  called  the  Boke  of  Oustome,  the 
chamberkUa  ia  eommanded  to  proyide  against  his  mask's 
upribing,  "a  olena  sherie  and  breohe,  a  pe^ycotte,  a 
doublette«  a  long  cotte,  a  stomacher,  hys  hosen,  hys  socks, . 
and  hia  akoen."  And  the  Boke  of  Eeryynge,  quoted  by 
Strutt,  saja  to  the  ohamberlain,  '*  wanna  yaur  soyerayne 
his  pettycotte,  his  doublette,  and  his  stomadier,  and  then 
put  on  his  hosen,  and  then  his  schone  or  slyppers,  then 
s  try  ten  up  his  hozen  mannerly,  and  tye  them  up,  then  lace  his 
doublette  hole  by  hela.*'    Barclay  in  the  "  Ship  of  Fools," 


THE  GOSTUMES.  OF  THE  AGE. 


^n 


Dandies  of  the  time  of  H«nry  YIL 

printed  by  Pynson  in  1508,  mentions  some  who  had  their 
necks 

Charged  with  collars  and  chainei. 

In  goldea  witba»  their  flofen  MU  of  rtofib 

Their  necks  naked  almost  to  the  ralnes^ 

Their  uleevei  blazing  Uke  nnto  «  craae'i  wUigef. 

Their  coats  were  generally  loose  and  with  broad  ooUacs, 
and  tucned  back  .fronts,  with  loose  hanging  sleevea,  often 
slashed,  and  sometimes  without  sleeres  at  all,  but  the 
fileeyes  of  their  doubleta  appearing  through  them,  laced 
iigbt  Jto  tke  elbow,  aid.  pnfid  out  aj^y#,    Bata  and  oai^^ 


were  of  yarious  fashione  in  Bmm^  VII.^s  titoe.  There 
was  the  square  turned  up  cap,  a  round  hat  somefchiag  like 
the  preaent  wide-awake/  but  the  more  gay  and  agsaoning 
were  large  f^ilt  hats^  ox  benneta^  of  felvet,  fUr,'  or*  other 
materials,  with  great '  spreading  planes  of  party ^-eolowred 
feathers.     They  wore  these  showy  hats  so  much  on  one 


Dress  of  the  CommoDalty  in  the  tioie  of  Edward  YL 

side,  as  to  show  under  them  other  close  fMng  caps,  often  of 
gold  net  work«  Others,  again,  wore  only  the  aaidl  cap,  and 
let  the  great  plumed  hat  hang  on  their  shoulders. 

The  hose,  when  the  drees  was  short  enough  to  show 
them,  were  close-flttmg,  and  of  gay,  oAen  two  different 
colours;  the  long-toed  shoes  had  giyen  way  to  others 
with  toes  called  duck-bills,  from  their  shape,  being  wider 
in  front  than  they  were  long.  Top-boots  were  worn  for 
riding.  Their  faces  were  close  shaven  except  they  were 
soldiers  or  old  men,  and  their  hair  was  suffered  to 
hang  loug  and  flowing,  The  first  mention  of  a  coUar  ef 
ti)a  garter  oocuw  in  this,  reign,  and  a  collar  ia  seen  o^  the 
effigy  oC  Sic  GeextgQ  Da«beny,  of  this  date. 

The  oostuoie  of  .the  ladies  displayed  sleeyes  e(^ally 
wida  irith.  those  o£.  the  men,  and  haye  been  imitated 
in  modem  timest  aod  called  biahop*s  sleeves  in  London. 
The  gown  wasr.  out.  sqi^aie  iu  the  neck,  with  stomaehera, 
belts,  and  buckles,  girdles  with  long  pendents  in  front, 
and  hats  and  feathers—from  which  the  modern  opera-hats 
have  been  copied.  Others  wore  caps  and  cauls  of  gold  net, 
or  embroidery,  from  beneath  which  the  hair  hung  down 
the  shoulders,  half-way  to  the  ground.  The  morning 
dress  was  a  full,  loose,  flowing  dress,  with  cape  and  hood, 
and  the  extent  and  material  of  it  was  regulated  by  royal 
ordinance. 

Eyery  one  is  familiar  with  the  costume  of  th?  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  The  ordinary  costume  of 
bluff  Harry  was  a  full-skirted  jacket  or  doublet,  with 
large  sleeyes  to  the  wrists  ;  oyer  which  was  worn  a  short 
but  equally  full  cloak  or  ooat,  with  loose,  hanging  sleeyes, 
and  a  broad,  rolling  collar  of  fur.  Many,  however,  still 
wore  the  doublet  sleeyes  as  in  the  last  reign  :  tight  to  the 
elbow,  puffed  out  about  the  shoulders,  and  the  ooat  sleeye- 
less,.  allowing  this  to  appear.  The  cap  was  square  or 
round,  and  still  worn,  somewhat  sideways,  jewelled,  and 
plumed  with  ostrich  feathers.  The  hose  were  now  often 
divided  into  hose  and  stockings,  and  the  shoes,  though 
sometimes  square-toed,  yet  often  resembling  the  modern 
shape.    The  Norman  ehausses   were  reyived  under  the 
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older  name  of  troussest  bebg  close  hose,  fitting  exactly  to 
the  limbs. 

Henry  YIII.  was  most  eztrayagant  in  dress,  and 
jna  followed  with  so  much  ayidity  by  his  subjects  in  his 
ostentaUoD,  that  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign  he 


-  II  - — --  I    I  ■  -  

Henry's  own  dress  was  of  the  most  flaming  kind.  He 
is  described  at  a  banquet  at  Westnunster  as  arrayed  in  a 
suit  of  short  garments  of  blue  yeiyet  and  crymosine,  with 
long  sleeyes  all  out,  and  lined  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  the 
outer  garments  powdered  with  castles  and  sheayes  of 


Lady  and  Conntiy-woman  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 


A  Genilaman  of  Fashion  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII. 

was  obliged  to  pass  a  sumptuary  law  to  restrain  them ;  and 
the  style  and  quality  of  dress  for  every  different  rank  was 
prescribed — as  we  may  suppose,  with  indifferent  success. 
No  person  of  less  degree  than  a  knight  was  to  wear 
<»:imson  or  blue  velyet  or  embroidered  apparel,  broched 
or  guarded  with  goldsmith^s  work,  except  sons  and  heirs 
of  knights  and  barons,  who  might  use  crimson  yeiyet,  and 


Ladles*  Head-dress  of  the  time  of  Henry  YII. 

tinsel  in  their  doublets.  Yeiyet  gowns,  jackets  and  coats, 
furs  of  martins,  Ac,  chains,  bracelets,  and  collars  of  gold, 
were  proscribed  to  all  but  persons  possessing  two  hundred 
marks  per  annum;  except  the  sons  and  heirs  of  such 
persons,  who  might  wear  black  yeiyet  doublets*  coats  of 
black  damask,  &c. 


A  Beggar  of  the  time  of 
^^emyTUL 

arrows^the  badges  of  queen  Oatherine^of  fine  duett 
gold ;  the  upper  part  of  the  hose  of  like  fashion,  the  lower 
parts  of  scarlet,  powdered  with  timbrels  of  fine  gold.  Hi! 
bonnet  was  of  damask  silyer,  flat,  *' woyen  m  the*  stall' 
and  therefore  wrought  with  gold,  and  rich  feathers  oo  it 
When  he  met  Anne  of  Oleyes  he  had  tricked  himself  out 
in  a  frock  of  yeiyet,  embroidered  all  over  with  flatted  gold 
of  damask,  mixed  with  a  profusion  of  lace ;  the  deevee 
and  breast  all  cut  and  lined  with  doth  of  gold,  and  tied 


Ladies*  Head-dress  of  the  time  of  Henry  VHIr 

together  with  great  buttons  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  orieot 
pearls. 

Henry  ordered  his  subjects  to  cut  off  tiieir  le&g  ^^' 
beards  and  mustaches  were  now  worn  at  pleasure. 

The  reigns  of  Edward  and  Mary  did  not  yary  greatly  in 
the  costume  of  the  men,  except  that  amall  round  flst  ^ 
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Beards  oftbe  16th  Centurj. 

I,  Tbe  Spade.     2,  The  StUetto.      3,  Double  Stiletto. 
i,  Bound  Beard. 


Ordinary  Costame  of  tbe  d^ys  of  Queen  Mary. 


DresflofaLady,  1485, 


were  introduoed,  and  are  still  retained  by  the  boys  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  which  Edward  founded.  The  whole 
dress  of  these  boys  is  that  of  the  apprentices  of  London  of 
that  period — blue  coats  and  yellow  stockings  being,  be- 
sides, very  common  to  the  citizens  then.    The  jackets  of 


tremely  familiar,  from  the  numerous  portraits  of  his  six 
wives,  engravings  of  which  are  in  '*  Lodge's  Portraits.** 
With  the  exception  of  the  bonnet  or  coif,  which,  though 
worn  by  Catherine  of  Arragon,  came  to  be  called  the  Anne 
Boleyn  cap,  the  dress  of  the  ladies  of  this  reign  bears  a 


Beards  of  the  16th  Century. 


Head-dreesea  of  the  16th  Centnry. 


our  firemen  and  watermen  are  also  of  that  period,  the 
badge  being  made  of  metal  and  placed  on  the  arm,  instead 
of  being  embroidered  on  the  back  or  breast  as  before.  The 
square-toed  shoes  were  banished  by  proclamation  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary. 
The  costume  of  the  ladies  of  Henry  YIIL's  reign  b  ez* 


striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ladies  of  our  own  day 
though  differing,  of  course,  in  material.  You  find  the  gown 
fitting  close  to  the  bust,  of  the  natural  length  of  waist,  and 
cut  square  at  the  chest,  where  it  is  edged  mHi  narrow  lace. 
The  sleeves,  tight  at  the  shoulder,  widened  to  the  elbow, 
where  they  hung  deep,  showing  an  onder  sleeve  of  fine 


Female  Costume,  1600. 


Ladies*  Head-d»SBea,  16th  Century.  Ordina^jg(jJ|j|tjpie,  Time  of  Hwiry  VHL 
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lawn  or  lace  extending  to  the  wrist,  and  terminated  by  lace 
raffles.  On  the  neck  was  generally  worn  a  pearl  necklace, 
with  a  jewelled  cross.  The  skirts  were  full,  the  train  long 
according  to  rank.  Seyen  yards  of  purple  cloth  of  damask 
gold  were  allowed  for  a  kirtle  for  qaeen  Catherine,  in  a 
wardrobe  aooount  of  the  eighth  year  of  Henry^s  reign.  The 
slecTCS  of  the  ladies,  like  those  of  the  gentlemen,  could  be 
changed  at  pleasure,  being  separate,  and  attached  at 
will.  They  were  extremely  rich  ;  and  we  find  in  one  lady's 
inyentory  three  pair  of  purple  satin  sleeves,  one  of  linen 
paned  with  gold  oyer  the  arms,  quilted  with  black  «ilk,  and 
wrought  with  flounces  between  the  panes  and  at  the 
hands ;  one  pair  of  purple  gold  tissue  damask  wire,  each 
sleeye  tied  ¥dth  aglets  of  gold  ;  one  pair  of  crimson  satin, 
four  buttons  of  gold  on  each  sleeye,  and  in  eyery  button 
nine  pearls. 

The  coif  was  of  various  materials,  firom  simple  linen 
to  rich  vdvet  and  doth  of  gold ;  either  with  the  round 
firont»  as  in  lUry  and  Elisabeth  as  princesses,  in  Catherine 
Parr  and  Oatherine  Howard,  or  dippbg  in  front,  which 
came  to  be  called  the  queen  of  Scots  bonnet ;  but  most 
freqaaatly  the  five-cornered  one.  This  last  was  indeed  the 
hood  of  Henry  YII.'s  time,  in  which  we  have  a  portrait  of 
his  queen,  Eliaabeih*of  York ;  the  lappets  of  the  hood  de- 
pending on  the  boaom,  embroidered  and  edged  with  pearls ; 
the  Boarf  behind  hanging  on  ihe  shoulders.  In  Oathenne 
of  Am^^on,  the  firont  embroidered  and  jewelled,  had 
become  shorter,  touching  the  neck  only;  but  the  scarf  behind 
still  spread  on  the  shoulder.  In  Anne  Boleyn  the  coif  had 
reached  its  extreme  of  elegance  ;  the  frontlet  consisting  of 
tiie  five-pointed  frame  is  still  shorter,  only  covering  the  ears ; 
and  is  frtoed  with  a  double  row  of  pearls.  Her  hair  is  scarcely 
sen,  being  eoneealed  by  an  under  coif  which  shows  as  a 
hand  in  a  slanting  direction  over  the  forehead.  The  back 
aonsists  of  a  giaen  velvet  hood,  with  broad  scarf  lappets;  of 
which  one  is  turned  up  over  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the 
other  hangs  gracefiilly  on  the  right  shoulder. 

Of  the  dress  of  the  ladies  of  the  citizen  class  we  have  a 
curious  account  in  the  bride  of  John  of  Winchcomb,  the 
famous  clothier,  called  **  Jack  of  Newbury.*'  She  was 
habited  in  a  gown  of  slieep's  russet,  and  a  kirtie  of  fine 
worsted,  her  head  attired  witii  a  **  bllHment  *'  of  gold,  and 
her  hair,  as  yellow  as  gdd,  hanging  down  behind  her, 
which  was  curiously  combed  and  plaited.*'  Bhe  was  led  to 
church  by  two  boys  with  bride  laces  and  Tosemary  tied 
about  their  silken  sleeves.  When  she  in  after  years  came 
out  of  her  widow's  weeds,  she  appeared  in  a  fair  train 
gown  stuck  full  of  sflver  pins,  having  a  white  cap  on  her 
head,  with  cuts  of  curious  needlework  under  the  same,  and 
an  apron  before  her  as  white  as  driven  snow." 

With  Elisabeth  came  in  a  totally  new  fashion,  not  only  of 
women's  but  men's  costumes.  The  large  trunk  hose  made 
their  appearance;  tiie  long-waisted  doublet,  the  short 
doak  or  mantie,  with  its  standing  collar,  the  ruff,  the  hat, 
the  band  and  leather,  the  roses  in  the  shoes;  are  all  of  this 
period.  To  such  a  degree  did  the  fashion  of  puffed  and 
staffed  breeches  obtain,  which  had  begun  to  swell  in  the 
prior  reigns,  that  about  the  thirty-third  of  EHiabeth,  over 
the  seats  in  the  parliament  house,  were  certiun  holes  some 
two  inches  sipiare,  in  the  walls,  in  whidi  were  plaoed  posts 
to  uphold  scaffolds  round  about  the  house  for  those  to  sit 
upon  who  wore  great  breeches  stuffed  with  hair,  like  wool- 
sacks. 


As  to  ruffs,  Stubbs,  in  his  "  Anatomic  of  Abiues,'*  t^Us 
us  that,  sooner  than  go  without  them,  men  would  mortgage 
their  lands,  or  rU  their  lives  at  Tyburn ;  and  he  addi, 
**  They  have  now  newFy  (1595)  found  out  a  more  mouetroos 
kind  of  ruff,  of  twelve,  yea,  sixteen  lengths  a|U6ce,  set 
three  or  four  times  double,  thence  called  three  steps  and  a 
half  to  the  gallows."  The  French  or  Tenetian  hose, be 
tells  us,  cost  often  a  hundred  pounds  a  pair,  probably  from 
being  cloth  of  gold  and  set  wkh  jewels.  To  these  veie 
added  boot-hose  of  the  finest  doth,  also  splendidly  em- 
broidered  with  birds,  beasts,  and  antiques.  The  doablets, 
he  says,  grew  longer  and  longer  in  the  waist,  stuffed  and 
quilted  with  four,  five,  or  six  pounds  of  bombast,  the  exterior 
being  of  silk,  satin,  taffeta,  gold  or  silver  staff,  slashed, 
jagged,  covered,  pinched,  and  laced  with  all  kinds  of  eoitlj 
devices.  Oyer  tiiese  their  coats  and  jerkins,  some  vith 
collars,  some  without,  some  close  to  tiie  body,  some  looee, 
called  mandilions ;  some  buttoned  down  the  breast,  eone 
under  the  arm,  some  down  the  back,  &c.  Iliey  bad  cloaki, 
also,  white,  red,  tawny,  yellow,  green,  vioiei,  ftc.,  of  doth, 
silky  or  taffeta,  and  of  French,  Spanish,  or  Dutch  fashion, 
all  ornamented  with  oostiy  lace  of  gold,  siher,  or  cOl 
These  cloaks,  he  says,  were  as  costly  inside  as  out.  1^ 
slippers  or  panto^flei  were  of  all  colours,  and  yet,  he  sajs, 
they  were  difficult  to  keep  on,  and  went  flap  flap  17  wi 
down  in  tiie  dirt,  casting  the  mire  up  to  th^  knees.  Their 
hats,  he  says,  were  sharp  at  the  croim,  pea^g  op  Bke  the 
shaft  of  a  steeple  a  quarter  of  a  yard  above  tbe  crevD  of 
fheir  heads,  some  more,  some  less ;  others  flat  and  broad 
on  the  crown ;  some  with  round  crowns  and  bands  of  all 
colours  ;  and  these  hats  or  caps  were  of  velvet,  taffeta,  or 
sarcenet,  ornamented  witii  great  bunches  of  feathen :  i>i 
finally,  we  hear  of  heaver  haU,  costing  from  twestj  to  fprtj 
shiHings  apiece,  brought  fh>m  beyond  seas. 

But  if  such  was  the  dress  of  gentiemen  to  pictfothe 
strange  taste  of  the  maiden  queen,  that  of  this  hjosa 
queen  herself,  as  evidenced  by  her  numerous  portniti,  has 
nothing  like  it  in  aU  tiie  annals  of  fashion.  In  an  early 
portrait  of  Elizabeth  we  have  her  dressed  in  a  eoetsae 
mj  Iktie  difllBreirt  tothstofaaaan.  Overhergoviff 
doublet  "She  wore  a  eoat,  witiiihs  «ttonnoiiBshoa]dsri»«ii« 
standii^  up  fliz  inches,  aad  with  «  ckse  npngbt  «i^ 
compleftely  envelofinf  her  neck,  and  ■niasmtcd  ^*^' 
her  coat  cut  and  slashed  all  over,  and  «a3ier  bead  a  rov 
hat,  puUed  downte  a  peak  ha  tiie  front,  and  tiucidyje^ 
Stubbs,  alluding  to  this  particular  fashion,  says,  "The 
women  have  doublets  and  jerkins  as  the  men  baye.battOB^ 
iq>  to  the  breast,  and  made  with  wingB,  welts,  and  piu** 
on  the  shoulder  points,  as  men's  a^q;mrel  in  all  rejects. .  • 
Yet  they  blush  not  to  wear  it" 

But  it  was  about  the  middle  of  her  reign  tiiat  Sjiiib(» 
introduced  ttiat  astounding  style  of  dress  in  whidi  sbelgtnci 
in  most  of  her  portraits,  and  in  whidi  the  body  was  inp 
soned  in  whalebone  to  the  hips ;  the  partiet  or  ^^^ 
which  had  for  some  time  been  in  use,  and  covered  the  ih* 
bosom  to  the  chin,  was  removed,  and  an  cnonnoai  nA 
rising  gradually  from  the  front  of  the  shoulders  *o*?^ 
the  height  of  the  head  behind,  encircling  tiie  ^^^^^ 
the  enormous  wbgs  of  some  nondescript  ^***'^*jj 
fact  there  was  ruff  beyond  ruff:  fint  a  crimped  one  «•* 
the  neck  like  a  collar;  and  then  a  round  one  sto^"? 
from  the  shoulders  behind  the  head ;  and  tBdfy  ^^* 
efrcnlarfans  towering  hi^  and  wide.    1^  ^ 
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the  queen  is  seen  covered  with  one  of  her  eighty  sets  of  false 
hair, .  and  hobted  aboye  that  a  jaunty  hat,  jewelled  and 
plumed. 

In  order  to  enable  this  monstrous  expanse  of  ruff  to  support 
itself.it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  staich,  and,  as  Stubbs  tells 
us,  also  to  a  machinery  of  wires  "elected  for  the  purpose, 


A  Courtier  of  Qieen  Beat  3  timf. 

and  whipped  all  oyer  with  gold  thread,  silyer,  or  silk.** 
This  was  called  a  'supportasse,  or  underpropper.*'  The 
queen  sent  to  Holland  for  women  skilled  in  the  art  of 
fltarching;  and  one  Mistress  Dingham  Yander  Plasse 
came  oyer  and  became  famous  in  the  mystery  of  torment- 
ing pride  with  starch.  **The  deyil,"  says  Stubbs,  «*  hath 
learned  them  to  wash  and  dress  their  ruffs,  which,  being 
dry,  will  then  stand  inflexible  about  their  necks." 

From  the  bosom,  now  partly  left  bare,  descended  an 
interminable  stomacher,  and  then  the  fardingale  spread  out 


Gentlemen  of  the  Qaeea'«  Chapel,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

its  enormous  breadth  like  the  modem  crinoline.  In  nothing 
did  Elizabeth  so  much  betray  the  absence  of  a  fine  and 
healthy  taste  as  in  her  dress ;  a  modem  historian  justly 
obseryiog  that  in  her  full  attire  she  resembled,  with  all  her 
ruffis,  her  lace,  her  jewels,  her  embroidery,  her  rings,  and 


bedizenments,  more  an  Indian  idol  than  an  English  queen. 
Stockings  of  worsted,  yarn,  and  silk  had  now  become 
common ;  and  Mistress  Montague  presented  her  majesty,  in 
the  third  year  of  her  reign,  with  a  pair  of  silk  stockings, 
knit  in  this  country  ;  thereupon  she  would  neyer  wear  any 
else.  A  fashion  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  time 
was  to  wear  small  looking-glasses  hanging  at  their  sides 
or  inserted  in  the  fan  of  ostrich  feathers. 

COINS   AND   COINAGE. 

The  history  of  the  coinage  from  Henry  VII,  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  is  one  of  depreciation  and  adulteration,  as  it 
had  been  in  the  preceding  century.  Not  till  Elizabeth  did 
it  begin  to  return  to  a  sound  and  honest  standard. 

Henry  VII.  made  seyeral  yariations  in  the  money  of  the 
realm.  He  preserved  the  standard  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Richard  III.,  coining  four  hundred  and  fifty  pennies  from 
the  pound  of  silyer,  or  thirty -seyen  nominal  shillings  and 
sixpences.  He  introduced  shillings  as  actual  money,  being 
before  only  nominal,  and  used  in  accounts.  These  shillings, 
struck  in  1504 — called  at  first  large  groats,  and  then 
testons,  from  the  French  teste,  or  tete,  a  head—bore  the 
profile  of  the  king  instead  of  the  full  face  ;  a  thing  unknown 
since  the  reign  of  Stephen,  but  eyer  after  followed,  except 
by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VL,  who,  howeyer,  used  the 
profile  in  their  groats.  Henry  coined  also  a  noyel  coin~ 
the  soyereign,  or  "  double  rose  noble,"  worth  twenty  shil- 
lings, and  the  '*rose  dial,**  or  half-soyereign.  These  gold 
coins  are  now  yery  rare.  On  the  reyerse  of  his  coins  he 
for  the  first  time  placed  the  arms. 

Henry  VIII.  *s  gold  coins  were  soyereigns,  half*soyereigns, 
or  rials,  half  and  quarter  rials,  angels,  angelets  or  half- 
angels,  and  quarter-angels.  George  nobles-^so  called  from 
bearing  on  the  reyerse  St.  Oeorge  and  the  dragon— crowns, 
and  half-crowns;  His  silyer  coins  were  shillings,  groats, 
half-groats,  and  pennies.  Amongst  these  appeared  groats 
and  half-groats  coined  by  Wolsey  at  York,  in  accordance 
with  a  priyilege  exercised  by  the  church  long  before.  In 
his  impeachment  it  was  made  a  capital  charge  that  he 
had  placed  the  cardinal's  hat  on  the  groats  under  the  king's, 
arms.  The  groats  also  bore  on  each  side  the  arms  his 
initials,  "  T.  W.,"  and  the  half-groats  •*  W.  A."— Wolsey 
Archiepiscopus. 

We  haye  already  stated  the  scandalous  manner  in  which 
Henry  adulterated  the  coin,  and  not  only  so,  but  depre- 
ciated the  yalue  of  the  silyer  coins,  by  coining  a  much  larger 
number  of  pennies  out  of  a  pound  of  the  base  alloy.  Before 
his  time  (he  mixed  mint  pound  had  consisted  of  eleyen  ounces 
two  pennyweights  of  silyer,  and  eighteen  pennyweights 
of  alloy;  but  Henry,  in  1543,  altered  it  to  ten  ounces  of 
silyer  and  two  ounces  of  alloy.  Two  years  later  he  added 
as  much  alloy  as  there  was  silyer ;  and  not  content  with 
that,  in  1546,  or  one  year  after,  he  left  only /our  ounces  of 
silyer  in  the  pound,  or  eight  ounces  of  alloy  to  the  four  ounces 
of  silyer !  But  thiif  eyen  did  not  satisfy  him :  he  next  pro- 
ceeded to  coin  his  base  metal  into  a  larger  amount  than  the 
good  metal  had  eyer  produced  before.  Instead  of  378.  6d., 
or  450  pennies,  into  which  it  had  been  coined  eyer  since 
Edward  IV. 's  reign,  he  made  it  yield  540  pennies,  or  45s«. 
in  1527,  and  in  1543  he  extended  it  to  48s.,  or  576  pennies. 
He  thus,  instead  of  450  pennies  out  of  a  pound  containing 
eleyen  ounces  two  pennyweights  of  silyer,  coined  576 
pennies  out  of  only  four  ounces  of  silyer !    Such  were  the 
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lawless  robberies  which  •*  Blnff  Harry  "  committed  on  his 
subjects.  Any  one  of  the  smallest  debasements  by  a  sab- 
Ject  would  have  sent  hhn  to  the  gallows.  He  certainly  wm 
one  of  the  most  wholesale  issuers  of  bad  money  that  eyer 
lived. 


Queen  Mary,  whilst  she  issoed  a  proetomstion  at  the 
oommenoement  oUer  Teign,  denotm^iig  the  dishonest  ^ 
ceedings  of  her  predecessors,  again  increased  theaSojin 
a  pound  of  mint  fXHrer  to  tsu  ounce  iuBfeead  of  luoetea 
pennyweights;  and  she  added  two  penoyweighte moe of 


Soy«i«ign  of  Henry  VII. 


The  counsellors  of  his  son  Edward-— a  most  rapacious 
set  of  adventurers — however,  even  out-Harryed  Harry ; 
for  though  Edward  restored  at  first  the  value  of  the  mint 
mixture  in  some  degree,  in  1551  the  amount  of  silver  in  a 
pound  of  that  alloy  was  only  three  ounces,  or  an  ounce 


alloy  to  the  ounce  of  gold.    The  coins  issued  bj  Philip  and 
Mary  bear  both  their  profiles. 

Elizabeth  honourably  restored  the  coinage  to  its  ancient 
value.  She  fixed  the  alloy  in  a  pound  of  silver  at  onlj 
eighteen  pennyweights ;  but  she  coined  sixty-two  shillings 


George  XoUe  of  Henry  Till. 


less  than  the  worst  coin  of  his  father.  And  still  worse,  instead 
of  48s.,  the  largest  number  coined  by  his  ftither  out  of  a 
pound,  he  coined  72s.,  or  instead  of  450  pennies  out  of /our 
ounces  of  silver,  864  pennies  were  coined  out  of  three  ounces. 
The  ruin,  the  conftision  of  prices,  and  the  public  outcry, 


Crown  of  Bd  ward  y  I. 

out  of  the  pound  instead  of  sixty,  at  which  it  remained 
till  1816,  when  it  became  sixty-six,  as  it  still  remaiis. 
The  standard  mixture  of  Elizabeth  has  eontinoed  the 
same  to  our  own  day.  She  called  in  »nd  melted  down  tbe 
base  money  of  her  father  and  brother  to  the  nomiDal  wIk 


^P 


Gold  Real  of  Mary. 

however,  consequent  upon  this  violent  public  fraud,  at  length 
compelled  government  to  restore  the  amount  of  silver  in  the 
pound  to  nearly  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  Henry 
Tni.'s  reign,  and  the  number  of  shillings  was  reduced 
£rom  seventy^two  to  sixty.  The  gdd,  which  was  equally 
nbased,  was  also  restored  to  the  sfose  extent. 


MiUed  Sixpence  of  Elizabeth. 

of  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds, boto 
real  value  only  two  hundred  and  forty -four  thousand  poi^ 
TiM  geld  ooins  of  Elizabeth  are  rials,  angels,  balf-tog^ 
and  quMrter^angek,  crowns  and  half^orowns,  ^^^^ 
doable  nobles.  Some  of  her  coins  were  the  first  «^ 
hftd  niUed  edges,  both  of  gold  and  sUver.   Beaides  iiui- 
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Irngi,  sixpences,  groato^  and  pMce,  EHsabetb  eoki«d  a 
crowD,  for  Ihe  nss  of  the  Btol  liidi^  Coapftny,  eaUed  port* 
CYiHis  orowns,  hi  initetioB  of  lli»  l^pan^  dollur;  Theee 
w«re  valiuBd  at  four  shiUiDes  aad  siii^noe^  mad  aie  n^w 
rare. 

Is  Scotland  the'  alley  ef  theraArerafrthe  miat  was  not 
so^^eaiasinEaglaiiddumg'tivmpemdt  bottbeanaifcarof 
ahitlingfl  oorarcd  out  of  one  penod  et  sflTer  waa'aataiiaWnglgF 
increased.  This  kind  ef  depreeiatioa  had  been  gmsg  e» 
for  two  oentttriee  befbre  thia  period ;  but  ftom  149)ft,  when 
onl J  a  hundred  and  fer^*fonr  ehiliinge  were  eotne^  oat  of 
the  pound  of  silTer,  ttie.  numbev  wma  rkpidlj  aagmented 
CTery  lewjeara,  till  is  t60t  no  kes'thaK'  eevMK  hundi*ed 
and  twtn^  shiUhige  weve  eeistd  out  ef  ife^  or,  in  etiber 
words,  the  original  value  of  one  pomdwas  made  topase  te 
thirtrjp-eix  poundi. 

SHlPa,  C01CMKBG&,.  OO&OXXBa,,  AND  MANUFACTURSfl. 

In  traoing  the  hietorical  erenti  ef  tbew  leign,  we  lia?e' 
had  occasion  to  show  the  increasing  strength  of  the  rojai 
nary  of  England,  Bbth  in  the  reignaof  fienvyYUI.  and 
of  Sliaabeth  the  §ea  fights  were  of  a  chavaeter  and  attended 
by  resulte  which  maided  out  England  as  a  maritnse  power 
growing  oyer  more  fbrmidaUe.  In  ikm  fmatk  jeer  of  his 
retgn  Henry  drew  the  9rendi  fleefclroai  the  efaanMl  with 
forty-two  sbipsv  royal  and  others^  He  chastised  the 
Scotch,  who,  on Ar  James  T.,  had  become  daring  at  sea 
and  en  Tarieus  oecasioBS  dnriag*  his  reign  he  showed  his 
siq>enority  to  th«  French  and  Spaniards.  But  the  mtoiy 
onrer  <^e  Armada  under  Elisabeth,  and  the  ezpkita  of 
Dr&ke,  Essex,  Baleigh,  and  others  in  the  Spanish  ports, 
and  of  Drake,  Hawkins^  and  Frobisher  in  the  Spmish 
settlements  of  America,  rnsed  the  fame  of  the  Britirii  fleet 
to  a  pitch  which  rt  had  nerer  reached  befbre*  Yet,  after 
an,  the  amount  of  Henry*iB  fleet  never  was  large.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  that  at  first  he  bad  only  one  ship  of  war,  the 
Great  Harry,  till  he  took  the  Lion,  a  large  Scottish  ship, 
with  its  commander,  the  celebrated  Andrew  Barton ;  but 
probably  this  is  meant  of  such  size  as  to  merit  the  name  of 
man-of-war.  Parsimonious  as  was  Henry  VII.,  and  care- 
ful to  avoid  any  collisions  with  foreign  powers,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  he  left  the  kingdom  totally  destitute  of  a  navy. 
But  Henry  VIII.  was  not  contented  with  owning  merely 
a  mediocre  fleet;  he  had  an  ambition  of  building  large 
yesseb;  and  in  1512  he  built  one  of  one  thousand  tons, 
called  the  Regent.  This  was  blown  up  in  a  battle  with  the 
French  fleet  off  Brest,  and  mstead  of  it  he  built  another 
called  Grace  de  Dieu.  The  rivalry  <tf  Henry  was  excited 
by  the  king  of  Scotland  building  a  much  larger  ship  than 
his  Regent,  which  was  8<ud  to  carry  three  hundred  seamen, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  gunners,  and  one  thousand  soldiers. 
This  ship,  like  Henry's  Regent,  was  unfortunate,  being  lost 
at  sea.  By  the  end  of  Henry's  reign  his  fleet  altogether 
amounted  to  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  tons. 

Besides  building  of  ships  Henry  seems  to  have  pknned 
all  the  necessary  offices  for  a  naval  system.  He  established 
the  Navy  Office,  with  a  sort  of  Board  of  Admiralty  for  its 
management,  and  he  also  founded*  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  at  Deptford, 
for  managing  everything  relating  to  the  education,  selection, 
and  appointment  of  pilots,  the  putting  down  of  buoys,  and 
erecting  beacons  and  lighthouses.  Similar  establishments 
were  by  him  created  at  Hull  and  Newcastle.    He  erected 


at  great  cost  tiie  first  pier  at  Bovei;  and  passed  an)  act  of 
periiamentimproTing' the  harbeursof  Plymouth,  Dactmoutii, 
TyMmonthv  Paleioatb,  and  Few^,  which  had  been  choked 
up  by  the  retoe  of  certain  tin-wurks,  whiofa  be  pcohihtod* 
But  perhi^  his  greatest  weeks  of  the  kmd  were  his  esta* 
bViphflsent  of  the  Bcvy-yards,  and  store^^euses  of  WboL- 
wiek  and  Deptford.  No  monarch,  in  fact,  had  hitherto 
planned  so  efficiently  and  exerted  himself  so  earnestly  to 
found  an  English  navy.  Great  merit  is  due  to  him  for  his 
advancement  of  the  maritime  interests  of  the  nation. 

The  manner  in  which  the  different  monarchs  of  the  Tudor 
dynasty  advanced  or  neglected  the  navy  is  well  shown  by 
the  returns  of  the  Navy  Office  to  parliament,  in  1791.  As 
we  have  stated,  at  the  end  of  Henry's  resgn  it  amounted  to 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  tons,  at  the  end  of  Edward 
VI.'s,  to  only  eleveii  thousand  and  sixty-five  tons,  and 
at  the  end  of  Maiy^  to  merely  seven  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ten  toas^  but  at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  to 
seventeen  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten.  At  the  time  of 
the  Armada,  Elisabeth  had  at  sea  one  hundred  and  fifty 
sail, 'of  which,  however,  only  forty  were  the  property  of 
the  crown  ;  the  rest  belonged  to  the  merchants,  who  were 
liable  to  be  called  upon  on  sach  emergencies  to  furnish 
their  largest  craft  for  the  pdl>fio  secrice.  Thirty-four  of 
these  ships  were  firom  fire  hundred  to  one  thousand  one 
hundred  tons  burthen  each ;  and  these  larger  vessels  are 
said  to  have  carried  three  hundred  men  and  forty  cannon 
each.  Besides  the  vessels  thus  called  out  for  war,  the 
mercantile  navy  at  this  time  amounted  to  another  one 
hundred  and  fifty  sail  of  various  capacity,  averaging  each 
one  hundred  and  fiffy  tons,  and  carrying  fbrty  seamen. 

This  extent  of  royal  and  mercantile  nairy  had  net  beeft 
reached  without  much  fostering  care  on  the  part  ef  the 
queen.  With  all  her  parsimony  and  dread  of  expense,  it 
was  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  her  very  mixed  oharaeter, 
that  she  saw  the  necessity  of  a  strong  power  at  sea,  and 
had  all  the  pride  of  her  ihther  to  maintaiii  it.  Whilst  on 
land  she  introduced  the  manufisotuse  of  gunpowder,  and 
raised  the  pay  of  Ac  soldiers,  she  extended  her  care  to  the 
fleet,  and  made  it,  in  the  end,  the  beet  equipped  navy  is 
Eturope.  She  raised  ^e  pay  of  the  sailers,  as  she  had  done 
of  the  soldiers,  and  the  merchants  entered  so  reacBly  inte 
her  service  that  she  had  no  longer  occasion  te  hire  vessels, 
as  her  predecessors  had  done,  from  the  Haase  Towns  er 
from  Temce  and  Genoa.  She  built  a  fajH  cm  the  Medway, 
somewhere  near  the  present  Sheemess,  te  protect  her  fleet, 
and  justly  acquhred  the  name  of  the  Qaeen  of  the  North 
Seas.  Many  circumstances  combined  to  give  a  new  and 
wonderful  development  In  her  time  to  commerce.  The 
discovery  and  partial  settlement  of  the  New  Worid,  the  way 
opened  by  the  Gape  to  IndSa,  the  extem^on  of  cocnmeroial 
inquiry  and  enterprise  bto  the*  nortfc  ef  Emrope,  and  to  the 
banks  of  Newfoundhmd.  Bu^  ere  this  stbring  ported 
arrived,  commerce  had  had  many  sereve  restrietionsi 
the  fhiit  of  t^e  ignorance  of  pefitied  eeeaomy,  te  stiuggie 
with. 

Henry  YII.  is  greatly  praised  by  Matt  the  ehreaider,  as 
a  prince  who  '^  by  his  high  poll^  marfvlleusly  earicbed 
his  realm  and  himself,  and  lef^  his  sabjeets  ia  high  wealth 
and  prosperity;  as  is  apparent  by  flie  great  abondaaee  ef 
gold  andjBilver  yeariy  brought  into  the  kingdom  in  plate, 
money,  and  bullion,  by  merchants  passing-  and  repassing.** 
But  the  great  reason  of  the  rapid  advance  of  eoauneree 
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under  Henry  YII,  was,  tmdoubiedly,  the  quietness  and 
stability  of  affairs  which  he  introduced;  for  Henry  was  too 
fond  of  hoarding  to  be  a  very  munificent  patron  of  trade. 
Amongst  the  very  first  measures  which  he  passed  was  one 
against  usury,  totally  forbidding  the  loan  i)f  money 
on  interest,  which,  if  it  could  have  been  really 
carried  out,  would  have  nearly  extinguished  commerce 


The  Ships  of  Colambus. 

altogether.  In  this,  however,  Henry  was  but  continuing 
the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  who,  tiiough  great  warriors, 
were  no  merchants.  So  severe  was  Henry*s  enactment 
against  usury,  that,  by  the  act  of  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  every  offender  was,  on  discovery,  to  be  fined  one 
hundreds  pound,  and  thei)argain  to  be  made  void.  Henry 
y  III.  abrogated  this  absurd  law,  and  allowed  usury  under  ten 
per  cent. ;  it  was  again  put  in  force  by  Edward  YI.  in  terms 
of  the  utmost  severity,  declaring  it  to  be  *'  a  vice,  most 
odious  and  detestable,  and  utterly  prohibited  by  the  Word  of 
God."  Elizabeth  again  restored  the  law  of  her  father  in 
1571,  permitting  interest  under  ten  per  cent. 

Whilst  Henry  VII.  endeavoured  to  extinguish  usury,  he 
was  equally  jealous  of  foreign  merchants,  of  their  bringing 
their  foreign  manufactures,  and  carrying  out  English  goods, 
lest  our  wealth  should  be  drained  away  by  them.  The 
careful  old  king  could  not  see  that  it  mattered  little  by 
whom  the  exchanges  of  commerce  were  made,  so  that  the 
mercantile  classes  were  left  to  make  their  own  bargains  ; 
whence  the  certain  result  would  be  that  people  everywhere 
would  only  purchase  such  things  as  they  wanted,  and 
sell  such  as  they  did  not  want,  with  benefit  to  every- 
body. It  accorded,  however,  with  Henry*s,  ideas  and  so  far 
was  beneficial,  that  English  merchants  should  settle  in 
foreign  countries,  and  endeavour  to  drain  them  of  some  of 
their  wealth.  Therefore,  he  was  careful  to  heal  the 
breach  with  the  NetherlandSi  which  the  patronage  of  Perkin 
Warbeck  by  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  had  made,  and  the 
company  of  Merchant- Adventurers  was  again  established  in 
Antwerp.  The  treaty  on  this  occasion  was  termed  by  the 
rejoiced  Flemings  the  "Intercursus  Magnus,"  or  Great 
Treaty  of  Intercourse ;  but,  as  we  have  related,  Henry,  in 
1496,  on  intercepting  the  archduke  Philip  at  Weymouth, 


pressed  from  him  a  less  liberal  treaty,  which  the  FlemiDgi 
branded  as  the  "  Interoursus  Malus,"  or  Evil  Treaty. 

In  the  same  one-sided  spirit  of  trade,  Henry,  in  1489, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Denmark,  by  which  EngUsh  com- 
panies were  authorised  to  purchase  lands  m  Bergen  io 
Norway,  Lunden  and  Landscrona  in  Schonen,  Dragor  in 
Zealand,  and  Loysa  in  Sweden,  on  which  to  erect  factories 
and  warehouses,  to  remain  theirs  in  perpetuity  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.  He  also  renewed  a  similar  treaty  at  the 
same  time  with  the  great  trading  republic  of  Venice,  by 
which  the  English  companies  were  to  enjoy  all  the  priTilefes 
of  the  citizens  of  Florence  and  Pisa,  where  they  were  esta- 
blished, and  were  privileged  to  export  Englkh  wool,  and 
re-ship  the  spices  and  valuable  articles  brought  by  the  Vene- 
tians overland  from  India. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Henry  was  called  on  to 
check  the  effects  of  monopoly  in  his  English  oompanies. 
The  Merchant- Adventurers  of  London  soon  showed  eo 
strongly  these  effects  that  they  compelled  the  king  to  inter- 
fere* 

The  markets  of  Europe  were  now  fast  growing  in  im- 
portance and  demand.  The  wealth  of  South  America  vu 
flowing  into  Spain,  in  the  shape  of  gold,  to  the  amonnUfa 
million  sterling  annually,  and  the  spices  and  riches  of  the 
East  Indies  into  Portugal,  since  the  discovery  of  the  way 
round  the  Ci^pe.  Amsterdam  became  a  great  mercantiie 
dep6t  of  these  commodities  as  central  in  Earope,  and  the 
benefit  of  it  was  felt  nowhere  more  sensibly  than  in 
England.  Henry  VII.,  who  had  let  slip  the  opportonityof 
securing  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  by  neglecdog 
the  offers  of  Columbus,  now  endeavoured  to  repvr  the 
mischief  by  granting  patents  to  the  Cabots  and  others  for  the 
discovery  of  new  lands.  He  could  not  open  his  heait  or  his 
coffers  sufficiently  to  assist  the  adventurers  with  funds,  bat 
he  was  ready  to  reap  his  share  of  the  benefit,  which  was  to 
consist  of  all  the  countries  discovered,  and  a  fifth  of  the 


A  Ship  of  the  16th  Century. 

immediate  proceeds.  Under  such  patents  the  Cabots. 
father  and  son,  in  the  course  of  several  voyages,  discoTcr*^ 
Labrador,  in  1497,  and  afterwards  ran  along  the  whole  coast 
of  North  America,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

From  this  moment  the  spirit  of  mercantile  enteipnse 
rapidly  developed  itself.    In  1 530  we  find  Captain  Hawkia» 
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tradiDg  to  Guinea  for  elephants*  teeth,  and  to  Brazil, 
TOjages  to  which  coasts  soon  hecame  common.  Trading 
to  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  was  frequent  during 
Henry  VIII/s  reign;  taking  out  wool,  cloth,  and  skins,  and 
importing  silks,  dru^s,  wines,  cotton-wool,  spices,  and 
Turkey  carpets.  The  voyages  of  Oahot  had  opened  op  a 
new  trade — that  of  cod-fishing— on  the  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land, which  was  eagerly  rushed  into ;  and  the  voyages  of 
Willoughby  and  Richard  Chancellor,  by  exploring  the 
White  Sea,  at  the  suggestion  of  Cabot,  opened    a  new 


Company,  who  were  Hanse  Town  merchants,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  whose  charter  Sy  Henry  YIII.  had  been  most 
beneficial  to  freedom  of  trade,  were  circumstances  which 
acted  adversely  on  commerce  in  her  reign. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth  foreign  trade  made 
gigantic  strides.  One  of  the  very  first  acts  of  Elizabeth 
was  to  abolish  the  restriction  of  English  merchants  to. 
English  bottoms  in  the  transport  of  goods.  The  act  states 
that  this  restriction  had  provoked  the  natural  adoption  of  like 
restrictions  by  foreign  princes.    This  was  the  first  ackno\Y- 


Sir  Thomas  Grcsham.  Foarder  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 


trade  with  Russia;  and  a  Russian  company  was  formed 
by  Edward  VI.,  and  fully  incorporated  by  Mary,  who 
vigorously  prosecuted  that  trade ;  and  in  1556  an  ambas- 
sador arrived  at  London  from  the  Czar.  Jenkinson,  an 
agent  of  this  company,  afterwards  desoended  the  Volga  to 
Astracan,  and  crossing  the  Caspian  Sea,  reached  Bokhara, 
the  great  resort  of  the  merchants  of  Russia,  Persia,  India, 
and  China.  He  is  said  to  have  made  six  other  voyages  to 
Bokhara  by  that  route— a  striking  proof  of  the  growing 
enterprise  of  the  English  merchant.  The  loss  of  Calais  by 
Mary,  and  her  restoration  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Steelyard 


lodgment  of  the  mischief  of  meddling  witti  the  freedom  of 
trade ;  and  our  foreign  trade  had  now  acquired  an  import- 
ance which  demanded  respect.  With  the  Netherlands  alono 
our  trade  was  extraordinary,  its  value  amounting  to  nearly 
two  million  and  a  half  sterling  annually ;  and  we  find  at 
this  time  the  first  mention  of  insurance  of  goods  on  their 
voyage.  In  1562  we  hear  also  of  that  detestable  commerce 
— the  slave  trade,  which  was  introduced  by  John  Hawkinp, 
so  well  known  afterwards  as  the  daring  compeer  of  Drake 
and  Probisher,  and  one  of  the  heroic  conquerors  of  tho 
Armada.    Hawkins  carried  out  English  goods,  called  at 
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the  Guinea  Coast  and  took  in  slares,  sailed  to  Hispaniola, 
and  brought  thence  sugar,  ginger,  hides,  and  pearls. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  many  voyages  were  made 
in  order  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to  India,  which 
led  to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  North  American 
coasts.  In  these  Frobisher,  Oavendish,  and  Davis  distin* 
tinguished  themselves.  From  1576  to  the  end  of  Eliiabeth's 
reign,  Raleigh  and  his  step-brother,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
made  repeated  attempts  to  colonise  North  America,  and 
particularly  Virginia — so  called  in  honour  of  Elisabeth— 
but  in  vain.  Equally  strenuous  and  unsuccessful  efforts 
were  made  to  open  a  direct  sea  communication  witb  Tmiiifl 
-by  the  English  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  KIJMihfltii'a 
reign  that  the  incorporation  of  an  East  Indi&  Ooap— j, 
destined  to  establish  that  trade,  was  effected.  Xke  ohartor 
was  granted  by  Elizabeth  in  1600.  Elizabeth  also  diartered 
a  company  in  1579  for  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  to  all 
the  countries  of  the  Baltic. 

As  regarded  the  domestic  manufactures  of  this  period, 
the  woollen  manufactures  were  the  most  important,  and 
extended  themselves  greatly  on  account  of  the  foreign 
demand.  This  manufacture  had  to  contend  with  many  old 
charters  and  restrictions  which  were  introduoed  to  mono- 
polise the  practice  of  it  to  certain  towns  and  penoDs ;  but 
these  were  gradually  broken  through  after  nnich  contort 
and  people  in  both  town  and  country  were  aUowed  to  make 
cloths  and  other  woollen  goods.  OriginaQj  London,  JSIdr-^ 
wioh,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Ooventty  mn  the  pnvilegBd 
places.  Essex  became  a  elotiiing  ooonty ;  b«t  by  degroM 
the  trade  spread  into  those  quarteis  when  it  8t3I  prewkk 
Berks,  Oxford,  Surrey,  and  Yorkaliire  made  ooan 
for  exportation;  Wales  manofaotored  frinfav  and 
cloths;  but  Tiverton,  Bri^BSWvtor,  Ohavd,  and 
towns  of  Wilts,  Gloueester,  and  SooMnet  mn  haaouM  for 
their  broad -cloths ;  thoM  of  JDddi&gwmnattt,  Bnmemshf 
Coventry,  Worcester,  Himitiiiii,  Dioiftwioii,  aa  dao  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Esaaz,  wmm  ia  eatoai.  ¥ii»flhiw»M 
^md  Halifax  were  already  notad  fbr  ruga  aad  fringw,  If er* 
folk  for  coverlets,  and  LineoiaaluR  and  QMster  for  wliat 
were  called  "  cottons,"  but  whiA  wue  %  apaawt  of  wnaBaiL 
There  was  much  complaiBk  at  tbat  daj  of  tin  uMbanftibn 
of  the  fabrics  by  inteimixtuiu  of  mSmaK  jsmo,  and  1^ 
not  taking  the  proper  means  to  pcofout  tbuamoBBf  vf  on 
being  exposed  to  wet.  Norwieli  hud  ■nuufiHtano  of 
woollen  different  to  ordinary  cloth,  iu  iMek  Ik  eiBcBod  aS 
other  places ;  and  in  Elizabeth's  reign  tiie  Norwich  nnuia'-- 
facturers  introduced  new  kinds  under  the  name  of  Norwiok 
satins  and  fustians. 

The  art  of  dyeiog  received  a  new  impulse  and  new  colours 
from  the  discovery  of  Brazil  and  other  distant  countries. 
Soap-making  was  also  introduced,  soap  having  before  1524 
been  chiefly  imported .  Many  new  manufacturing  processes, 
both  in  weaving,  dyeing,  and  cleaning  cloths,  were  brou^t 
over  by  the  refligees  from  the  Netherlands,  driven  hither 
by  the  Spanish  persecutions.  During  Elizabeth's  reign  the 
smelting  of  iron,  which  had  been  chiefly  carried  on  in  Kent, 
Suesex,  and  Surrey,  became  restricted  there  on  accoont  of 
the  consumption  of  wood.  Copper  mines  and  alum  pits 
were  discovered  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  in  Cmnberlai^ 
and  Yorkshire,  which  contributed  to  the  extension  of  the 
manufacturing  arts. 

During  this  century  we  may  also  note  the  progress  of 
improvement  in  London.      Henry  VIII.  passed  various 


acts  for  the  paving  of  the  tiM>roaghfBEres  of  London,  whii^ 
before  were  horrible  sloughs,  "very  fool  and  full  of  piti;'' 
and  in  1966  Sir  Thomas  Gresfaam  began  the  bnUding  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  which  queen  Bfinboth  opened  in  great 
state  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1970. 

The  commerce  of  Scotland  during  this  eeitarj  vte 
affected  by  precisely  the  same  oircumstnioeB  ss  tint  of 
England. 

MllfHBSfl  AJH>  CUaiOXS. 

The  public  amusements  of  the  nation  underwen|  ta  great 
a  revolution  during  this  century  as  its  religion  or  itsliten- 
tni^'  The  fall  of  the  church  and  the  introduction  of  fire- 
mmm  wvm  fatal  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  the  whole 
heat  of  ToliyonH  pageants  and  pkys.  Henry  YlH 
and  Bfinboth  exerted  themselves  to  prolong  the  exercieei 
of  chifnlzy,  hot  they  had  lost  their  real  soul,  and  felllife- 
kss  to  the  ground.  In  vain  was  the  tournament  of  the 
cloth  of  gold,  or  the  jousts  at  which  Elizabeth  presided  at 
Greenwich.  They  were  become  mere  mockeries  of  whit 
onoe  had  been  the  all-engrossing  contests  of  knighdj 
honour.  In  vain  did  they  endeavour  to  keep  alire  tbe 
long  bow  and  the  feats  of  archery.  The  musket  and  the 
sportnum's  gun  had  made  the  bow  and  quirer  mere  pltj- 
ihingB.  The  tournament  gave  way  to  the  joust,  in  which 
the  ooBtest  mm  conducted  with  headless  lances,  and  fight- 
iaf  a*  tile  bacrion  with  blunted  axes ;  and  that  gare  mj 
to  '^ndBng  at  tiio  nqs^'*  in- which  the  gentlemen  did  not  nm 
thov  kaoea  ttamfh  tfaaar  miagonists,  but  through  a  nog 
fbr  tba pof^oM.  Xke  last  of  the  anoientexe^ 
tba  ooBlMt  witti  Om  sword  and  buckler;  bat  the 
ppoffd  mm  lispfired  cf  bo«b  o^ge  and  point;  andastbe 
oowibotMiti  mn  aot  aBowod  to  kmge  bat  only  to  strike, 
tlM  pnotioe  waa  pecfcodj  hannleM.  In  Henry  Ym 
tiaa,  howorer,  tfae  act  of  ftwwing  mm  ntEodoced;  and  a 
the  time  of  Uiabetb  iiio  wi  of  tte  n^  and  the  deadlj 
xncbmd  tin  ao^anMni  <rf  the  art  of  fence  i 
oftfaatotiwiartMn, 

Bi^ibong^tlte  dunM»  eMEoiMiinBt  cot  in  this  age, 
Mfw  WW  tba  lofo  of  pasMiit  nA  Apkf  more  aUre.  Hie 
nmnlirfthoGnokfitntanbn^ht  fbrward  a  crowd  of 
godaaad  §pdAmmm,iiko  %BMLm  public  processions  sod 
gpte;  and.  tfae  a^ramiil  aOegoric  absurdities  were  gued 
wftmhjffmnfBaomtmdiSMlx  counsellors,  as  well  as  the 
hdkm^  wA  aa  tfae  mthosiasm  of  country  lads  andlassei 
g^png  at  a  atcoIfiDg  theatre  or  a  puppet-show. 

▼o  have  described  the  strange  masquerading  and  alle* 
gorio  pageants  got  up  in  London  for  queen  Maiy  u^ 
Elizabeth ;  and  any  one  who  will  wade  throngh  worthy 
Laneham's  description  of  the  nineteen  days  in  whieh  que^ 
Bess  was  entertained  at  Eenilworth  by  Leicester,  willfisd 
his  fill  of  giants,  distressed  Ladies  of  the  Lake,  "  salrage 
men,'*  presents  from  Bacchus,  Pomona,  Ooree,  Ac,  floating 
islands,  and  sham  Arions  ridmg  on  sham  dolphins.  ^ 
healthy  but  little  less  romantie  were  the  holiday  i^oHs  which 
had  survived  the  church,  and  were  mingled  hi  by  b^ 
princes,  nobles,  and  peopde.  Hie  dd  Mystery  cBd  not  fiit 
some  time  disappear  before  the  seoolar  drama,  and  the 
Coventry  Play  was  phiyei  before  Efiaabeth  at  E«awofth. 
May-day  had  its  grand  may-pole  still ;  and  Hemy^^"" 
did  not  disdam,  on  May-day,  1516,  to  go  a4»aying  ^ 
Shooter's  Hill,  with  his  queen  and  his  sister,  the  qt^' 
dowager  of  France.     May-day  was  also  the  gretl  *r 
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of  the  milk- maids,  who  danced  from  door  to  door  with  a 
pyramid  of  plate  on  their  heads. 

To  relate  all  the  jollity  with  which  Christmas  was  cele- 
brated is  beyond  our  spaoe.  The  Christmas  carols  with  which 
the  wakes  awoke  all  the  sleeping  people  for  a  fortnight 
before ;  the  Lord  of  Misrole,  whose  reign  was  from  All- 
Hallow  Efo  to  Pentecost ;  the  ynle-log  dragged  into  the 
hall  and  piled  on  the  fire,  the  boar*s-head  feast,  with  plum- 
pudding  and  mince-pies,  and  all  the  dano6»  and  games, 
were  as  much  in  lliduan  as  in  the  days  of  the  ancient 


and  enjoyed  their  pipes  and  beer  during  the  performance. 
What  was  worse,  the  theatre  had  to  contend  with  the  bear- 
garden, bull -baiting,  and  cock-fighting  in  the  affections  of 
the  public,  even  the  highest  portion  of  it.  As  Sunday  had 
been  the  great  day  of  the  church  plays  or  Mysteries,  so 
Sunday  was  the  chief  day  of  the  theatre,  which  brought  it 


State  Coach  of  Qaten  Elizabeth. 

church.  Plough  Monday,  Valentine  Day,  Easter  and  Whit- 
soBMde,  St  JohA's  Bve,  and  all  IJhe  eharitfiet  of  Bfii«Bi4ay 
Thomday,  weire  stifl  mamtrined.  St«n  Palm  fihiodajt, 
when  the  figure  of  Christ  went  on  its  proeeMioa  nomted 
on  a  wooden  ass,  resisted  the  reformation  till  the  year 
1548,  or  nearly  to  the  end  of  Edward  VI. *s  reign. 

The  drama,  which  was  now  shaping  Hseff  into  freedom 
and  splendour  under  such  men  as  Shakespeare  and  Mar- 
lowe, was  yet  conducted  in  a  styie  very  rude.  The  theatres 
were  mostly  of  wood ;  the  actors  wei^  rarely  arrayed  in 
piroper  oostomo;  women's  parts  were  represented  by  boys ; 
jmy  scenery  which  the  play  had,  remdned,  Hke  a  picture 
on  a  country  fair  booth,  through  the  whole  piece.  The 
aristocratic  frequenters  sate  on  the  stage,  for  there  were  no 
boxes  or  dress-circle,  and  the  commonalty  sate  on  stools 


Side-saddle  of  Qaeen  ELizxbeth. 

into  disivpitte  with  the  serions  pDrtion  of  the  community  ; 
and  wfaen  there  was  btfll^baftitig,  the  theatre  was  closed 
that  it  might  not  inteifere.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  especially 
fmd  of  the  bear-garden,  and  that  sport  was  oonseqnently 
ittclttded  by  Leieeeter  in  (Ire  recreations  which  he  provided 
for  her  at  Eenilworth.  In  ftwrt,  bear-gardens,  cock-prts, 
bowling-greens,  tennis -conrts,  dicing^ouses,  taverns,  smok- 
ing ordinaries,  and  the  like,  abounded,  giving  us  a  fair 
idea  of  the  grade  of  taste  of  that  age.  Hunting  and  hawk- 
ing were  still  pastimes  of  the  gentry,  and  horse-races 
became  a  great  rage  ;  the  first  mention  of  them  being  on 
the  occasion  just  mentioned,  when  Henry  went  a-maying 
in  1515,  when  it  is  said  that  Henry  and  his  brother-in- 
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Pack  Horses  of  the  Tudor  period. 


law,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  ended  the  day  by  *' racing  on 
^reat  coursers."  In  fact,  the  taste  of  this  remarkable  age 
was  in  reality  of  a  yery  low  type — sensual,  empty,  and 
vulgar  .  of  a  stamp,  indeed,  which  none  but  the  lowest  of 
our  presedit  population  could  for  a  moment  endure  :  a  fact 
marking  the  immense  advance  since  then  of  refinement  in 
mind  and  in  morals.  A  people  any  purer  and  more  humane, 
could  not,  in  truth,  have  existed  amid  the  daily  spectacles 
which  surrounded  them :  the  heads  of  traitors  stuck  on  gate 
and  bridge  the  bloody  execution  cf  queens  and  nobles,  and 
the  crowds  of  wretches  dangling  from  a  thousand  gibbets, 
the  flaming  stake,  the  branding-iron,  the  scourge,  and  the 


stocks  were  the  most  familiar  objeots  to  a  people  who  re- 
quured  a  Shakespeare  to  interlard  his  finest  tragedies  with 
harlequins  and  fools. 

CONDITIOK  OF  THE   PEOPLE. 

But  amid  the  grossness  of  this  century  there  most  have 
existed  a  large  intermixture  of  a  more  moral  cla88»  for  the 
Bible  had  become  extensively  read,  and  the  reformen 
mudt  have  been  nameroua  to  enable  the  government  to 
effect  the  ecclesiablioai  changes  which  they  did ;  and  the 
advance  of  physical  improvement  must  cot  be  judged  of  by 
the  popular  condition  of  to-day,  tut  of  previo&s  Umcs.    Itf 
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Ae  oonne  of  th«  eeiitiiry  the  condition  of  the  people  con* 
BiderablyaclTaiioed.  At  the  begnningtiie  faooBee  of  fanBeni 
were  genenHj  of  timber,  imd  thoie  of  lAbouiera  of  mud,  or 
wattle  and  mnd.    In  many  of  tiiem  were  no  chhnneys, 


ef  LooAoB,  itr.  ottr  t^jM, 


Seetiona  showiog  the  locreMe  of  Loodoa  dnoe  the  letter  pert  of  the 
MgnofflewyVIU. 


except  one  for  oooking*    Wooden 
spoons  were  nsed  tntttaii  of 
yeoman  who  had  ^alf  « 
was  looked  on  as  wviUhf.  Xheirl 
Straw  beds  and  fSbwi  «f 


trenchers  and  wooden 
or  earthenware  *,  and  a 
dishes  in  lus  house 
was  equally  mean, 
most  common ;  flock 


the  Ihrm  serrants  lay  on 
m  eoverlet  to  throw  over 
faople  was  made  of  rye, 
oi  peas  or  beans.  The 


tbe  ctttut  of  Irfml  -o  u> 

tht      WtiitM     lb*     pTfW^T 

«<t«iit:  of  LaoAtKL 

putt    /  rV  mt-iotr^  ftih 
itfti  ar«  Mt  rtd,  in  or4tf 

nie'4  rtttdi^  to  noq^^idgM 


beds  were  a  runi 
straw,  and  often  1 
them.    The  bread  itftim 
barley,  or  oats,  and  mt  an 
gentij  only  ate 

The  men  by  the  Bre  in  thi 
erening,  after  their  day's  woi^ 
made  their  own  shoes,  or  pre- 
pared the  yokea  Ibr  osen, 
and  their  plonginfHv.  Iki 
women  made  the  wooi  «Bd  the 
hemp  or  flax  re^y  tor  the 
weaver  at  the  spinaii^-wlieeL 
As  they  do  now  on  the  Oonti- 
nent,  the  country  women 
worked  much  in  the  fields. 
Pitiherbert,  the  first  of  our 
writers  on  husbandry,  says 
that  it  was  the  bunness  o 
the  farmer's  wife  "  to  winnow 
t^  manner  of  com,  to  make 
J|Alt,  to  waehy  to  make  hay, 
shear  eooen,  and  in  time  of 
need  help  her  husband  to  fill 
the  muok-^ain,  er  dnng-cart^ 
drive  the  pk>ugh»  to  load  hay 
or  com,  to  go  to  market  and 
sell  butter  or  pigi  or  fowb.'* 

Latimer,  who  was  a  farmer^s 
son,  desoi^bes  the  adTance  in  theyalne  of  land  m  his  time. 
When  he  was  yonng,  he  says,  his  father's  farm  was  rented 
hy  him  ^  fow  ponndfl-a  year ;  that  he  employed  ha1f-a« 
doien  men  upon  it,  and  had  a  hundred  sheep  and 
thirty  cows.;  that  his  father  managed  to  send  him  to 
school  and  eolle^,  and  to  give  to  each  of  his  daughters 
five  pounds  on  her  marriage.  But,  continues  Latimer, 
at  the  time  he  wrote  this,  the  same  farm  was  charged 
sixteen  pounds  a  year,  or  fourfold,  and  that  the  farmer 
of  it   could  do  nothing   for  his  prince,  himself  or  his 


children,  nor  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor.  The  caose  of 
this  was  the  increased  demand  for  wool,  which  had  occa- 
sioned great  iaolcflnres,  and  a  decrease  of  tillage  in  favour 
of  pastnmge.  This  pressed  greaUy  on  the  labouring  class, 
who  were  not  employed ;  for  the  gentlemen  had  flocks  of 
horn  ten  to  twenty  thonsand,  and  a  few  shepherds  were 
all  thc^  needed  in  their  great  indosurea.  The  gentry, 
who  thus  occupied  the  land,  we  are  toM,  did  not  reside 
thfcre,  but  crowded  up  to  London,  and  hung  about  the  court. 
«*  Hence,"  says  Boger  Aecham,  <'bo  many  families  dis- 
persed, flo  many  houses  mined.  Hence,  the  hooonr  and 
strength  of  England,  the  noble  yeomanry,  are  broken  up 
and  destroyed." 

The  evils  of  this  st«te  of  things  compelled  the  legislature 
to  put  restrictions  on  the  extent  of  pasturage,  to  insist 
on  the  tiUage  of  sufficient  land  for  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  penalties  were  enacted  for  such  as  did  not 
build  proper  cottages  for  their  labourers,  with  four  acres 
of  land  each,  or  who  allowed  more  than  one  family  in  one 
cottage.  The  evil  produced  its  own  remedy.  The  scarcity 
of  tillage  land  rused  the  price  of  produce,  and  that  stimu- 
lated to  the  manuring  and  better  culture  of  the  land.  We 
learn  from  Harrison  and  Norden,  vrriters  of  the  period, 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  things  were  greatly 
improved.  The  farmers  and  small  builders  were  become 
more  painstaking  and  skilfid.  They  collected  manure 
and  even  the  sweeping  of  streets,  burnt  lime,  and  carted 
sea-san  j,  as  in  Com  wall  and  Devon.    The  consequence  waa 


tm;     J,   PulQcj  I,    K, 


Qotfine  Plen,  showliig  the  extent  of  London  in  the  fteigns  of  Riog  Henry  VI 11.  and  Queen  Victoria. 

that  they  had  better  cattle  and  better  crops,  they  had  milk 
from  their  cows,  ewes,  and  goats ,  and  fliey  used  much 
more  meat.  In  the  autumn  they  cored  bacon  and  beef  for 
the  winter ;  and  in  summer  they  had  abundance  of  ve&l, 
beef,  and  mutton,  which,  says  Harrison,  they  ceased  to 
baste  with  lard,  but  basted  with  butter,  or  suffered  the 
fattest  to  baste  itself. 

With  their  living,  their  houses  improved.  Wood  or 
wattle  gave  way  to  stone  or  brick,  the  wooden  trenchers 
were  superseded  at  substantial  tables  by  pewter,  and  with 
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the  pe?rter  began  to  show  themseWes  articles  of  silyer. 
Feather  beds  replaced  strawand  chaff  mattresses ;  there  was 
more  abundant  linen,  bed  coTers,  and  better  clothing. 
Goal  was  beginning  to  make  the  scarcity  of  wood  less  felt. 
The  vast  increase  of  the  foreign  trade  and  of  manufac- 
tures which  we  ha?e  noticed,  must  have  proved  the  most 
effectaal  means,  far  more  than  enactments,  for  encourag- 
ing tillage,  from  the  augmented  demand  of  proyisions  and 
luxuries ;  and  the  same  causes  would  proride  employment 
and  good  wages  for  increased  numbers.  The  land  as  well 
08  every  other  thing  in  the  kingdom  was  in  a  transition 
state ,  and  as  the  rast  estates  of  nobles  and  the  church,  now 
divided  amongst  a  multitude,  came  to  be  settled  and  culti- 
vated, the  diffusion  of  life  and  prosperity  through  the 
rural  districts  muse  hare  been  proportional.  Yet  there 
was  another  and  a  dark  and  dismal  side  to  this  picture. 


Henry  passed  many  serere  statutes,  ordering  tbe  irhipping, 
cutting  off  of  ears,  and  hanging  of  these  wretched  people: 
and  the  yoong  and  honrftae  Edward  outdid  Ub  CiiUier  in 
cruelty  towards  them,  ordering  them  to  be  branded  with 
the  letter  V.  on  the  chest,  for  yiUam,  and  made  OTer  to 
masters,  from  whom*  Pf  they  ran  away,  they  were  to  be 
branded  on  the  cheek  with  an  S.,  for  slave,  and  that  for 
ever,  any  attemot  to  escape  from  snoh  sUveiy  beiof 
death.  -'- 

To  mitlgave  this  terrible  state  of  things,  Henry  In  1330 
gaye  the  sick  and  impotent  permission  to  beg ;  and  m  1535 
magistrates  and  the  dergy  were  ordered  to  make  ooUeciloos 
for  their  relief.  These  were  the  first  approaches  to  a  poor- 
law,  and  in  1562  Eliiabeth  passed  an  act  making  parochial 
assessments  for  the  poor  compulsory.  The  poor-law,  then- 
fore,  in  reality  dates  from  that  period  i  but  m  1601  the 


Hantio^  the  Hare  in  St.  Giles's  Fields  m  tho  days  of  Quean  Kary. 


The  long  continuance  of  internal  peace  had  increased 
the  population  from  two  millions  and  a  half  in  the 
comnaencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  six  mil- 
lions and  a  half  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth ;  but 
tho  increase  of  trade,  of  commerce,  and  of  tillage, 
had  not  been  able  to  absorb  a  tithe  of  the  homeless  and 
destitute  people  who  had  been  increasing  since  the  aboli- 
tion of  yillanagQ,  and  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries, 
which  had  fed  swarms  of  them.  We  have  had  occasion  to 
show  that  these  yagabond  tribes  oyerran  the  country  like 
.  a  flood,  "  yagabonds,  rogues,  and  sturdy  beggars  *'  carrying 
terror  and  crime  everywhere.  Henry  VIIL,  Harrison 
tells  us,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  hanged  of  robbers, 
thieves,  and  yagabonds,  no  fewer  than  seyenty-two  thou- 
sand, and  Elizabeth,  toward  the  latter  part  of  her  reign, 
/5cnt  three  or  four  hundred  of  them  annually  to  the  gallows. 


celebrated  act  of  the  43rd  of  Elisabeth  organised  and  cds- 
pleted  that  system  of  employing  and  maintaioin;  ^ 
destitute  poor,  which  has  remained  for  ever  the  U*  ^ 
England.  - 

8uch  was  the  sixteenth  century  in  En^d;  « P^ 
more  remarkable  than  any  which  had  gone  before  it  ^ 
which,  with  aU  its  dark  and  repulsive  features.  wa«  ^ 
gloomy  dawn  of  the  glorious  day  which  we  now  enjoj.   ^ 
was  an  age  in  which  the  whole  system  of  society  wa«  «• 
state  of  conyulsion,  in  wluch  whateyer  was  antiquated,  coj* 
tracted,  or  rotten,  was  seyered  and  thrown  down ;  w«  * 
seeds  of  a  thousand  new  tlungs  thrown  into  the  op^ 
soil,  already  showed  those  yigorous  germs  and  shoots  wb 
haye  eyer  since  been  growing  and  ripening  into  a  flwff^ 
and    a   moral    and   political    condition  whioh  h*^ 
parallel. 
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Bfount,  Sir  Charles  (1589),  540 
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(1679),  629 
Calaisi  siege  of  (1668),  887-9 
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Cecfl,  Sir  WHlUm,  lord  Burleigh  (1558-1698),  893, 404, 411,  418-482 
Charles  V.  (1524),  170, 178-180, 188 

Charles  IX.  of  France  (1560  4674),  411, 4<H,  478,  488-4,486,  488 
Charles,  archduke  of  Austria  (1564),  420 
Ohrisf  s  Hospital  fbunded  by  Bdward  TL  (1659),  6^ 
Clarence,  duke  of,  murdered  (1478X  15 
Claude,  queen  of  Francis  I.  (1626),  161 
Clement  YII.,  election  of  (1624),  170, 188,  2t« 
QWes,  Anneof  (164<Q,  248-261,.266 
Clifton  Downs,  battle  of  (1549),  318 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Field  of  the  (1520),  148-1I» 
Ooiitf  and  coinage  (1309-1486),  64 

„  „        (1486-1608),  616 

Coligny,  admiral  (1649),  822 
Constitution  and  laws  (1899-1485).  49 
„  „  (1485-1603),  578 

Costume  of  the  people  of  Eogland  (1890-1416),  6t 

„         (1486^008),  8U 
Covenanters,  Scottish  (1558),' 400,  407 

Cranmer,  Thomas  (1619-1666),  201,  296,  286-7,  801, 80C,  808,  8tt 
Cromwell,  Thomas  (1529-1640),  197,  208,  226-7,  tl6,^^  20t 
Culpepper,  Toomas,  cousin  of  Catherine  Howard  (1641X  *^    ' 

Damley,  lord,  husband  of  Mary  qoam  of  Saata  (16«4X  424,  "^K 

436-441 
Dee,  Dr.,  iamaos  Mttalogw  (1668),  396, 486 
*•  Defeiider  of  the  Faith,**  tilto  <  girtti  to  Hanry  VIH.  (1627),  l«i . 
Desmond,  earl  of  (1679),  494 
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Drake,  Sir  Francis  (1672-1696),  528, 540 

Dublin  University  founded  (1(^1),  687  'i 

Dudley,  eari  of  Warwick  (1549),  82 
Dudley,  lord  Goitford  (1563-4),  856-866    ' 
Dudl^,  B<AMrt,  earl  of  LeUMter  (16614688},  432^,  464,  681, 687 
Dumbarton,  si^e  of  (1570),  470 

Edinburgh  CasUe,  siege  of  (1678),  487 

University  of,  founded  (1682),  687 

High  School  founded  (U77),  687 

Education,  decUne  of,  in  England  (166<%  688 

Edward  IT.  (1471-1488),  1 ;  lands  in  England,  2 ;  pcMlaiaad  king,  2 } 
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EUward  Y.  (1483)  enters  London,  21;  declared  illegitinut«,  26; 
murdered  in  the  Tower,  29 

Edward  VL  (1647-1553)  ascends  the  throne,  297 ;  Somerset  made 
Protector,  801 ;  Edward's  affection  for  Catherine  Parr  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  313 ;  his  letter  to  the  insurgents,  818 ;  unwillingness 
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